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PROLOGUE.-THE  BARGAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LAHES  AND  PENATES. 

"  TTURRAH !  IVegot  it.  .  You  dear,  darling 

XX  Agnes,  what  do  70a  think  of  that  ?  Yes, 
IVe  got  it — ^really  and  trnly  got  it,  and  all  in  fair 
fight,  so  here  goes!" 

With  these  words  a  school-boy's  cap  was  flung 
high  into  the  air,  and  then,  being  dexterously  re- 
caught,  waa  made  to  whirl  in  frantic  gyrations 
round  the  head  of  its  owner.  This  was  a  tall, 
comely  youth,  who  might  have  been  styled  boy 
or  young  man,  according  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
son called  upon  to  make  the  definition — that  is 
to  say,  he  was  somewhere  between  sixteen  and 
serenteen  years  old.  lie  had  just  come  bursting 
into  a  room  where  a  woman  about  ten  years  his 
senior  sat  nursing  a  baby  at  the  fireside,  wliile  two 
other  very  young  children  played  near  her — a 
Iiomely  interior  enough,  but  made  cosy-looking 
by  bright  candle-light,  red  stuff  curtains  closely 
drawn,  and  a  well-spread  tea-table.  The  time 
was  a  winter  evening  in  the  year  1 84-. 

The  woman  looked  up  with  a  face  which, 
though  it  lacked  the  youthful  freshness  of  the 
boy*8,  was  not  unlike  his  in  its  general  shape  and 
dark  yet  clear  complexion. 

"What,  Harry?    The  scholarship  ?" 

"  YeSy  got  it  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Harold 
Maxwell,  and  all  the  masters  as  pleased  and  com- 
plimentary— 'pon  my  word,  I  think  they  laid  the 
butter  on  almost  too  thick.  If  yon  had  only  been 
there ;  bat  of  course  you  couldn't  because  of  baby. 
So  I'm  to  go  to  Oxford  next  term — was  there 
ever  any  thing  half  so  jolly  ?" 

"My  dear,  dear  Harry!  I  am  so  glad — so 
proad —  But  I  always  knew  my  brother  would 
make  me  proud  of  him.** 

The  boy  shook  back  the  hair  joyously  from  his 
temples. 

"Well,  well, I  don't  know  about  proud;  but 
Tou  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  me,  that's  one 
thing  certain.  Nor  you  either,  young  shaver," 
he  went  on,  coming  forward  to  pinch  the  baby's 
cheek,  who  acknowledged  the  attention  by  kick- 
ing  and  crowing  uproariously.  "  What  a  little 
Turk  it  is !  and  knows  that  I'm  his  uncle  as  wdl 
— ah !  as  well  as  the  other  rogues  there." 

With  this  the  young  uncle  got  on  his  knees  to 
kiss  and  hug  the  other  two  children,  who  came 
pressing  about  him,  stroking  him  and  poking 
him  and  fighting  him  with  such  gusto  as  showed 
that  he  was  a  familiar  and  favorite  play-fellow. 

"  Ah  !  you  monkeys,  is  that  the  way  you  serve 
mc  ?  Why,  how  strong  Aggy  is  growing !  She'll 
be  more  than  a  match  for  me  soon,  and  as  for 
Austy,  he's  a  perfect  prise-fighter.    Look,  I've 


not  forgotten  you,  here's  some  toffee  to  eat  my 
health  with ;  you  must  learn  to  be  as  glad  of  the 
good  news  as  I  am.  But  seriously,"  and  here  the 
lad  sprang  once  more  to  his  feet,  and  approached 
his  sister  with  glowing  cheeks,  "  isn't  it  glorious 
good  news  ?  Ah !  you  dear  Agnes,  I  knew  how 
pleased  you  would  be.  And  how  pleased  Austin 
will  be  too,  won't  he?  He  has  not  come  in  yet, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  yet  I  expect  him  every  minute.  Yes, 
indeed  ho  will  be  delighted,  I  can  answer  for  him, 
and  as  proud  of  you  as  I  am." 

"  Well,  he  may  be  proud  of  himself  if  he  likes, 
for  it  was  all  his  doing.  Ah !  Agnes,  I  haven't 
said  any  thing  about  it  yet,  but  you  need  not  think 
I  have  forgotten  it.  He's  the  primest  fellow 
breathing,  and  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  pay  him  back 
something  of  what  he  has  done  for  me,  that's  all. 
What,  Austy,  at  it  agun,  are  ydn  ?" 

In  another  moment  he  was  once  more  on  his 
knees,  giving  himself  up  to  a  game  of  romps  with 
the  chUdren,  while  their  mother  looked  on  with 
radiant  eyes  which  showed  how  happy  the  youth's 
tidings  had  made  her.  And  here,  leaving  the 
brother  and  sister  ^us  occupied,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  of  their  antecedents  and  present 
circumstances. 

They  were  the  only  children  of  a  country  snr- 
geon  who  had  once  been  very  successful  m  his 
profession,  but  who  had  died  some  years  since 
considerably  straitened  in  his  means,  leaving  be- 
hind him  barely  enough  to  keep  his  son  and 
daughter  out  of  actual  want,  to  say  nothing  of 
securing  a  suitable  education  for  the  boy,  then 
little  more  than  a  child.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  daughter  had  just  before  her  father's  death 
accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from  one  Austin 
Waters — a  handsome  young  fellow  who,  perhaps 
by  reason  of  his  handsomeness,  had  succeed  in 
finding  the  way  to  her  heart.  At  the  time  of  the 
engagement  he  had  been  considered  by  her  friends 
as  rather  beneath  her  in  station,  being  only  a  derk 
in-  a  Liverpool  merchant's  ofiice ;  but  now,  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  her  altered  prospects,  his 
salary  seemed  to  promise  her  a  position  of  com- 
parative affluence.  Her  own  future  was  thus  safe, 
but  she  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had  provided 
for  that  of  her  young  brother  also,  by  stipulat- 
ing that -he  should  be  an  inmate  of  her  new  home 
— a  condition  easily  assented  to  by  Waters,  who 
was  both  an  ardent  lover  and  a  good-natured 
fellow  to  boot.  The  arrangement  then  made 
had  continued  in  force  ever  since,  working  to  the 
entire  satisfiiction  of  all  parties  concerned,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  household  had  never  been  heard 
to  complain  of  the  burdens  which  it  had  laid  on 
hioL 
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These  had  indeed  been  veiy  slight  at  first,  the 
trifle  which  young  Harold  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther nearly  or  quite  sufficing  for  his  maintenance 
and  early  education ;  but  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  they  had  materially  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  his  strongly  developed  taste  for  study, 
and  his  sister's  anxiety  that  it  should  not  be  thwart- 
ed. Thus,  at  an  age  when  other  lads  in  his  posi- 
tion are  put  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  he  was 
still  a  diligent  learner  in  a  grammar-school  near 
Liverpool,  even  aspiring  so  high  as  to  compete 
for  a  scholarship  offered  as  a  prize  for  distin- 
guished merit.  Of  course,  in  his  circumstances, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  devote  himself  to 
study  with  so  much  industry  and  success  but  for 
some  little  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  brother- 
in-law,  towards  whom,  as  has  been  seen,  he  did 
not  fail  to  declare  himself  grateful. 

The  game  of  romps  was  still  proceeding  with 
unabat^  vigor,  when  the  sound  of  a  key  being 
fitted  into  the  lock  of  the  street-door  made  the 
young  student  look  round  with  an  expression  of 
pleased  expectation.  There  was  a  heavy  step  in 
the  passage,  ^nd  then,  the  door  of  the  litdo  parlor 
being  mthec  boisterously  and  gustily  flung  open, 
the  master  of  the  house  made  his  appearance. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  well-made 
man,  still  young — he  was  scarcely  thirty — ^and 
still  young-looking^  with  a  fresh-colored  com- 
plexion, and  handsome  if  not  veiy  strongly  indi- 
vidualized features,  set  off  with  abundant  dark 
brown  hair  and  whiskers.  His  voice  was  gener- 
ally loud  and  sonorous,  though  with  an  occasion- 
al tendency  to  raise  its  inflections  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  which  was  apt  to  impair  its  mellowness, 
and  to  suggest  to  an  observer  of  character  either 
some  latent  irresoluteness  of  purpose  or  possible 
queruloosness  of  temper.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  voice  was  loud,  and  it  may  be  added  that  not 
only  his  voice,  but  his  whole  manner,  was  some- 
times, as  on  the  present  occasion,  a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  noisiness  to  be  quite  that  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  then  his  noisiness  was  so  manifestly  an 
expression  of  tlie  greater  or  less  degree  of  joy- 
OQsness  which  might  be  within  him  that  noboay 
could  have  had  the  heart  to  find  fiiult  with  it. 

*'  Well,  here  I  am !"  he  exclaimed  on  entering, 
nibbing  his  hands  cheerily  the  while,  "liallo, 
Austy,  hallo,  Aggy,  and  how  are  yon  getting 
along  ?  Hands  off,  younkers,  or  you'll  pull  me 
to  pieces  between  you.  But  my  stars!  if  here 
isn  t  Uncle  liarry  back  from  the  examination. 
Well,  my  lad,  what  news?    Out  with  it." 

*^He  has  succeeded,  Austin,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Waters  triumphantly.  '*  He  is  going  to  Oxford 
next  term." 

*' Going  to  Oxford,  is  he!^'  echoed  her  hus- 
band, bringing  his  broad  phims  together  with  a 
smack  t-hat  made  the  tea-things  ring.  '^Well 
done,  Hany ;  but  I  always  said  he  would  be  the 
big  man  of  the  family.  Going  to  Oxford! 
Shake  hands  on  it,  my  boy,  and  here's  long  life 
and  good  luck  to  you !" 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  youth's  hand  in  both 
his,  and  shook  it  with  might  and  main. 

**  I'm  sure,  Austin,  I  never  qan  say  how  much 
obliged  I  am  to  you,"  said  the  boy,  blushing  up 
to  his  eyes  at  the  exuberance  of  his  brother-in- 
law's  congratulations.  *  *  Not  only  for  your  kind- 
ness just  now,  you  know,  but  all  along.  It  was 
all  through  you  I  was  ever  able  to  do  it,  I  have 
not  forgotten  that." 


"Pooh,  pooh!  not  a  word,  my  dear  fellow, 
not  a  word.  It's  we  who  have  got  to  thank  you 
for  being  such  a  big  man,  and  giving  us  some- 
body to  be  proud  of.  Why,  you'll  be  a  judge  or 
a  bishop  some  day,  or  member  of  Parliament  at 
the  very  least ;  and  then  shan't  we  boast  of  you, 
and  won't  little  Harry  stand  six  inches  higher  in 
his  shoes  to  think  that  he  has  got  such  a  god-fa- 
ther ?  Eh  I  baby,  eh !  won't  you  ?  Bless  me,  how 
that  child  does  grow !  And  now,  Agnes,  perhaps 
you  won't  mind  putting  him  down  and  giving  me 
a  bit  of  something,  for  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf. 
Come  alyng,  let's  sit  down  and  be  jolly,  and 
Harry  will  tell  ns  all  about  the  examination. 
Now,  children,  be  a  little  quiet,  if  you  can." 

The  baby  was  laid  down,  and,  the  rest  of  the 
family  being  settled  round  the  tea-table,  Mr. 
Waters  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
meal  with  as  much  diligence  as  was  compatible 
with  attention  to  the  claims  of  a  hungry  little 
mouth  on  each  side,  and  a  desire  to  lose  nothing 
of  what  his  brother-in-law  was  saying  about  the 
examination.  It  was  some  time  before  the  con- 
fusion abated,  but  at  last,  the  children  having  been 
plied  with  bread  and  jam  to  their  hearts'  content, 
and  Harold  having  finished  his  account  of  the 
day's  proceedings  amid  fresh  congratulations, 
there  came  a  momentary  lull,  during  which  the 
master  of  the  house  sat  silently  stirring  his  tea, 
with  a  contemplative  air  not  usual  with  him. 
Presently  he  looked  round  the  table,  and,  still 
ysdrring  his  tea  thoughtfully,  began:  **By-the- 
way,  I  have  news  to-day  too.  Uncle  Gilbert  is 
in  Liverpool  just  now." 

"Your  uncle  Gilbert  here!'*  said  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters in  manifest  surprise.     '  *  No,  surely ! " 

"Yes,  but  he  is  though;  tliey  were  talking 
about  him  at  the  ofiice  to-day— old  Waters,  the 
Bristol  banker,  they  called  him — ^little  thinking, 
of  course,  that  I  was  his  o^vn  full  nephew.  Yes,  he 
is  really  in  Liverpool — looking  up  some  debts, 
they  say.  And  do  you  know,  he  is  actually  go- 
ing to  give  up  business!" 

"Give  up  business!  I  should  have  thought 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  making  money 
for  that." 

"  Yes,  but  there's  one  thing  he  is  still  fonder 
of,  and  ^at  is,  of  keeping  it  when  he  has  made 
it,  and  I  dare  sav  he  gets  more  afraid  of  the  risks 
of  business  as  he  gi'ows  older.  And  perhaps 
(though  I  suppose  that's  hardly  possible),  perhaps 
he  thinks  he  has  made  enough  by  this  time. 
They  say  he  in  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand— what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand!" 

"  It  seems  a  great  deal,  certainly,"  acquiesced 
Mrs.  Waters  in  rather  awe-struck  tones. 

"A  great  deal — I  should  think  it  was,"  said 
her  husband,  stirring  his  tea  again,  a  little  more 
vigorously  this  time.  "A  stitinge  thing,  eh, 
that  I  should  be  the  only  relation  he  has  in  the 
world,  and  pottering  on  at  two  hundred  a  year, 
while  he  is  counting  his  money  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  And  here  he  is  in  the  same  town, 
and  I  suppose  wouldn't  so  much  as  say  how  d'ye 
do  if  he  was  to  see  me." 

And  as  Austin  Waters  spoke  thus,  the  ten- 
dency of  his  voice  to  an  upward  inflection  made 
itself  more  audible  than  it  had  yet  done  this 
evening. 

"  Never  mind,  dear  Austin,"  said  Mrs.  Waters 
soothingly.     "It  is  very  sad  to  be  on  bad  terms 
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^-ith  a  relation,  of  conrse,  and  it  was  crad  to  quar- 
rel with  yoii  jnst  because  you  were  generous 
enough  to  many  a  wife  without  money ;  still  I 
have  often  thought  that  very  likely  you  would 
have  been  no  better  off  if  he  had  continued  friend- 
ly with  you.  Every  body  8a3rs  he  is  such  a  dread- 
ful miser,  you  know — " 

*'  Oh  yes !  miser  enough,  that's  certain.  But 
don't  you  go  and  think  that  I  am  complaining, 
Agnes-— of  course  I  know  it  can't  be  helped.  No, 
no,  all  I  mean  to  say  is  that  it  is  veiy  queer  to 
think  of  my  being  so  poor  with  a  rich  old  fellow 
like  that  for  an  unde,  and  you  can't  deny  that  it 
is ;  uncommon  queer,  and  rather  trying,  too,  per- 
haps. It  isn't  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  poor 
that  one  need  pretend  to  like  it." 

"Well  now,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  put  in 
Harold  witli  boyish  decision.  *  *■  You  may  laugh, 
Austin,  and  I  dare  say  you  vnXL,  but  for  my  part 
I  always  think  a  fellow  ought  to  be  better  pleased 
with  being  poor  at  first,  because  then,  do  yon  see, 
youVe  got  to  make  up  the  score  with  your  own 
strokes,  and  that  is  ever  so  much  jollier  than  tak- 
ing odds.  And  yon  may  say  that  rich  chaps — 
chaps  that  begin  by  being  rich,  I  mean — have 
odds  given  them  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and 
'pon  my  word  I  have  often  thought  it  very  hard 
on  them,  I  have  indeed.  There,  von  think  me 
precious  green,  don't  you,  but  that^  my  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  I'm  sure  you'd  find  it  a  very 
comfortable  way  if  you'd  only  take  it." 

'*  Ah !  it's  well  enough  for  you  to  talk  so  now," 
said  MJr.  Waters,  balancing  his  spoon  on  the  edge 
of  his  tea-cup  with  a  slightly  discontented  air, 
'*  bnt  only  wait  till  you  are  my  age,  and  you'll 
find  that  money  is  a  better  thing  than  you  think. 
Not  that  I  expect  ever  to  see  much  of  it,  good- 
ness knows.  Some  people  in  this  world  are  cut 
oat  for  luck,  and  some  aren't." 

With  this  the  speaker  sighed,  and  the  spoon 
fell  into  his  cup. 

"  Come,  come,  Austin,  how  do  you  know  that  ?" 
said  the  boy.  "Ill  tdl  you 'what — don't  you 
trouble  your  head  about  it,  and  perhaps  some  day 
the  old  fellow's  money  may  come  tumbling  in  to 
you  just  when  you  least  expect  it." 

"  Ah !  it's  all  very  fine,  but  I  know  Uncle  Gil- 
bert better  than  you  do,  and  I  know  that  when 
he  once  takes  a  thing  into  his  head  he  sticks  to  it 
like  wax«  Whv,  if  he  had  ever  intended  to  be 
friends,  wouldn  t  he  have  taken  some  notice  of 
that  letter  I  was  fool  enough  to  write  him  on  his 
birthday? — and  that's  more  than  three  months 
ago  now,  you  see.  No,  no,  not  a  penny  of  his 
money  will  ever  come  my  way,  so  I  may  as  well 
make  np  my  mind  to  do  without  it." 

**  Well,  better  do  without  it  than  be  hanging 
abont  for  it  all  your  life,"  said  Harold  stoutly. 
''  A  fellow  who  does  nothing  but  look  to  see 
which  way  other  fellows  send  their  balls  can't  do 
mach  good  with  his  own,  you  know.  Don't  yon 
be  in  the  blues,  Austin,  Til  back  you  to  turn  up 
tramps  without  Uncle  Gilbert  to  help  you." 

•*  I'm  not  in  the  blues,  as  you  call  it,  I  only 
fttj  that  money  is  money,  and  that  it's  a  hard 
thing  to  see  one's  nearest  relations  wallowing  in 
wealth  while  one  is  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse 
one's  self.  And  so  it  is  hard — confounded  hard. " 
•*I  am  veiT  sorry,  Austin,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Waters's  gentle  deprecating  voice  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table — **veiy  sorry  indeed,  and  all 
the  sorrier,  of  course,  to  think  that  it  happened  on 


my  account.  Though  still  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  he  chose  to  be  so  unkind,  and  I  am  sure  you 
know,  dear,  that  so  far  as  I  can  repay  you  by 
trying  to  make  you  happy — " 

"Happy,  you  darling!"  intermpted  her  hus- 
band, the  implied  appeal  to  his  magnanimity  re- 
storing him  to  his  pristine  good-humor  as  if  by 
magic.  *  *  Happy  " — and  he  emphasized  the  word 
by  jumping  up  and  rapping  the  table — "I'm  the 
happest  dog  alive,  and  if  yon  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  I  regret —  What !  haven't  I  got  you, 
and  haven't  I  got  the  children,  and  haven't  I  got 
Harry,  and  isn't  it  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  do 
what  I  can  for  you  all  ?  Not  that  I  don't  like 
my  work  for  its  own  sake,  mind  you ;  it  would  be 
strange  if  I  didn't  at  the  rate  I'ni  getting  on.  If 
yon  had  only  been  in  the  office  to  hear  the  way 
old  Smith  was  talking  to-day !  I  shouldn't  won- 
der a  bit  if  he  raises  me  another  fifty  before  I*m 
a  month  older,  and  wouldn't  that  be  glorious — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year !  Happy — I  should 
think  I  was  happy.  Give  us  a  kiss,  Agnes,  and 
never  talk  such  nonsense  again.  And  you,  Hai*- 
ry,  shake  hands;  you  were  right,  and  I  was 
wrong ;  the  money  is  all  my  eye,  filthy  lucre,  eh  ? 
And  now  well  have  another  cup,  and  mother 
shall  give  Ansty  and  Aggy  some  more  jam,  and 
well  all  be  jolly  together.'* 

He  returned  to  his  place  between  the  two  chil- 
dren with  a  beaming  fiice  in  which  were  reflected 
the  loving  looks  cast  at  him  by  his  wife  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  while  Austy  and  Aggy, 
ogling  Uncle  Harry  with  all  their  might,  drummed 
loudly  on  their  plates  in  token  of  satisfaction,  and 
even  the  baby  sent  forth  from  his  cradle  at  the 
fireside  a  sympathetic  coo  of  approval  Never, 
surely,  was  there  a  happier  family  group,  and  that 
evenmg  would  probably  have  been  for  all  present 
one  of  the  pleasantest  they  had  ever  known,  bnt 
for  an  interruption  which  came  jnst  as  the  enjoy- 
ment thus  reached  its  height. 

Somebody  knocked  smartly  at  the  street-door. 

"Hallo!  what's  that?"  said  the  head  of  the 
family,  stopping  in  the  act  of  convejring  a  spoon- 
ful of  jam  to  one  of  the  little  plates  on  each  side 
of  him.  * '  A  visitor  at  this  time  of  day  1  Shidl 
I  go  and  see  who  it  is  ?" 

*'  It  must  be  some  mistake,  surely,"  said  Mrs. 
Waters,  looking  a  little  annoyed.  "No,  you 
needn't  trouble  yourself— there  is  Susan  going." 

The  bustling  footstep  of  a  small  maid-of-all- 
work  was  heard  pattering  along  the  passage,  and, 
the  street-door  having  been  opened,  another  foot- 
step—a slow  creaking  one  this  time — ^was  heard 
advancing  towards  the  parlor. 

"Oh!  sir,"  said  the  little  maid-servant, put- 
ting in  her  head,  "here's  a  gentleman  who—" 

But  before  she  had  time  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence, a  figure  appeared  behind  hers,  at  sight  of 
which  Austin  Waters  gave  a  great  statt  of  recog- 
nition, while,  transfixed  to  his  chair  in  sheer  as- 
tonishment, he  exclaimed  tremulously : 

"Uncle  Gilbert!" 


CHAPTER  n. 

UNCL£    GILBERT. 

For  some  seconds  a  solemn  silence  rested  on 
all  that  little  group,  the  eyes  of  every  one  being 
turned  as  by  a  kind  of  fascination  towards  the 
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doorway.  And  yet  the  figure  winch  stood  there 
scarcely  seemed  calcnlated  to  command  any  extra- 
ordinary  tribute  of  respect  or  deference,  being 
simply  that  of  a  wiry  withered  little  old  man  of 
six^-five  or  so,  attired  in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of 
rather  rusty  black,  with  scanty  iron-gray  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  sunken  gray  eyes  surrounded  by 
innumerable  crows'-feet.  -  But  insignificant  as 
Uncle  Gilbert  looked,  he  was  known  to  be  worth 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
mysterious  hush  that  greeted  his  entrance  was  an 
act  of  homage  which  all  present  unconsciously 
combined  to  render  to  Mammon  as  embodied  in 
Ills  person. 

He  remained  standing  for-  some  time  on  the 
threshold,  surveying  those  in  the  room  with  a 
grim  smile,  in  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  presence ;  then,  coming  a  step 
forward,  he  began,  still  with  the  same  grim 
smile : 

**Well,  N^hew  Austin,  so  you  know  me 
again,  I  see." 

His  voice  was  naturally  hareh  and  grating, 
and,  whether  for  this  reason  or  simply  because  it 
was  that  of  a  stranger,  the  baby  most  unfortu- 
nately took  the  opportunity  of  setting  up  a  lam- 
entable howl. 

Uncle  Gilbert  frowned. 

''  I  can't  stand  this,  yon  know.  I'm  ready  to 
go  away  without  troubling  you  further,  but  I  can't 
stay  in  the  same  room  with  such  a  row  as  that 
Can't  you  put  a  stop  to  it,  somebody  ?" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  to  the  little  maid- 
servant, who,  infected  by  the  general  awe,  had 
fallen  back  into  the  passage,  where  she  stood  re- 
garding the  new-comer  in  mute  consternation, 
and  uncertain  whether  her  further  services  were 
required.  As  she  found  herself  thus  invoked, 
she  looked  timidly  towards  her  master  for  in- 
structions. 

''Yes,  yes,  take  him  away,  "was  the  impatient 
answer.  *'  I  am  very  sony  you  should  be  so  an- 
noyed, unde,  but — " 

"Never  mind,  so  long  as  there's  no  more  of 
it.  Perhaps  if  the  young  woman  could  make  it 
convenient  to  clear  the  other  couple  off  at  the 
same  time —  I'm  uncommon  fond  of  children, 
you  see,  only  I  like  their  room  better  than  their 
company,  he!  he!" 

"Get  away, children,  get  away," said  the  fa- 
ther, lifting  first  one  child  and  then  the  other  off 
its  chair  in  a  great  hurry.  "There,  be  quiet, 
and  get  along  with  Susan — ^there." 

He  pushed  them  all  out  very  unceremoniously, 
and  then,  having  shut  the  door  upon  them,  ap- 
proached his  uncle  penitently. 

**  I'm  sure,  uncle,  I'm  very  sorry — " 

"  That  will  do.  And  now  that  we  are  a  little 
quiet  again,  perhaps  you  had  better  introduce  me 
to  your  wife.  This  is  the  lady,  I  suppose? 
How  do  you  do,  ma'am  ?  Well,  as  my  nephew 
had  the  grace  to  write  me  a  civU  letter  some 
months  ago,  you  see  I  have  come  to  look  at  you 
at  last — on  the  principle  of  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  yon  know,  ma'am." 

Poor  Mre.  Waters  colored,  and  forced  a  faint 
smile  by  way  of  answer.  There  was  a  short 
pause,  nobody  in  the  room  finding  any  thing  to 
say  in  reply  to  a  speech  which  all  felt  to  be  very 
rude.  One  person  indeed  appeared  as  though  he 
would  have  liked  to  say  something,  and  that  was 
young  Harold,  who  looked  up  with  a  quick  flush 


of  indignation  as  his  sister  was  thus  addressed. 
But  if  he  had  any  idea  of  speaking  he  restrained 
himself,  and  merely  turned  his  eyes  with  some- 
thing of  an  expectant  expression  towards  Austin 
Waters. 

Austin  Waters,  however,  only  said : 

"Won't  you  take  a  seat,  uncle?" 

The  old  man  let  himself  slowly  drop  into  a 
chair,  glancing  round  him  as  he  did  so  in  swift 
yet  searching  observation  of  the  room  and  its  oc- 
cupants. Perhaps  there  was  something  in  Har- 
old's look  which  he  noticed  and  understood,  for 
presently  his  keen  gray  eyes  fietened  themselves 
on  the  youth  with  some  severity,  while  he  asked 
his  nephew : 

"And  pray  who  is  this  young  gentleman,  if  I 
may  make  so  boid  ?" 

"Only  Harold  Maxwell — my  wife's  brother, 
you  know,  uncle,  who  lives  witn  us,"  explained 
Austin  with  great  urbanity. 

"Oh  indeed!  your  wife's  brother  who  lives 
with  you.  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  that  ar- 
rangement— a  very  pleasant  one  for  the  young 
gentleman,  no  doubt,  and  remarkably  economi- 
cal." 

The  lad's  face  became  scarlet,  but  still  he  said 
nothing,  this  time  not  even  raising  his  eyes.  Mrs. 
Waters  grew  very  red  too,  and  looked  towards 
her  husband.  He  was  evidently  a  good  deal  dis- 
composed, and  shuffled  uneasily  in  his  chair  as 
though  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say.  Af- 
ter a  while  he  spoke. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  yon  to  come  to  see  us 
this  evening,  I'm  sure." 

"Well,  I  happened  to  be  in  Liverpool,  and  I 
thonght  I  wouldn't  leave  without  seeing  you.  A 
cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Waters,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Waters  rose,  and  nervously  set  about  mak- 
ing fresh  tea.  The  old  man  watched  her  for  a 
moment,  then  resumed,  lightly  switching  a  few 
grains  of  dust  from  his  knee  with  a  pair  of  black 
gloves  which  he  invariably  carried  when  he  went 
out,  but  as  invariably  ab^ained  from  putting  on : 

"However,  it  wasn't  only  to  see  yon  that  I 
took  the  trouble  of  turning  out  this  cold  evening.- 
The  fact  is,  I  have  an  arrangement  to  propose." 

"I  am  sure  we  ought  to  feel  very  much  grati- 
fied, sir,"  said  the  nephew  politely. 

"  I  think  you  ought,  young  man.  Well,  and 
now  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  it  is.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  I  hare  got  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  retiring  from  business." 

"Yes,  uncle.  I  heard  them  say  something 
about  that  in  our  office  this  morning." 

"Did  you  indeed?  Well,  if  you  hear  them 
again,  you  may  tell  them  they  would  do  better  to 
mind  their  own  affairs.  Yes,  I  am  retiring  from 
business.  Money  is  not  so  easily  made  that  you 
need  wish  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  it  again 
when  you  have  spent  your  whole  life  in  scraping 
a  little  together.  So,  as  there  will  be  nothing  to 
tie  me  any  longer  to  Bristol,  I  am  thinking  of 
going  to  live  in  the  country  on  a  little  property  I 
have  at  Chorcombe." 

This  Choroombe  was  a  small  town  in  Somer- 
setshire— so  small  that  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for 
it  in  an  ordinary  map — where,  as  Austin  Waters 
knew,  his  uncle  was  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  which  had  some  years  ago  ftdlen  into 
his  hands  by  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage. 

"Oh!  indeed,  uncle,"  assented  Austin  duti- 
fully. 
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'Yes,  I  have  a  large  house  there— one  of  the 
best  in  Uie  place — that  has  been  standing  empty 
eleren  quarters ;  so,  as  it  doesn't  seem  likely  to 
let,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  occnpy  it  myself. 
I  most  live  somewhere,  you  know." 

He  shook  his  head  gently  as  thoagh  this  were 
a  necessity  which  he  rather  deplored  than  other- 
vise;  then  slowly  went  on,  stirring  the  tea  which 
Mra.  Waters  had  just  handed  him : 

'^And  I  have  been  thinking,  Austin,  that,  liv- 
ing like  that  in  the  countiy  among  a  lot  of  stran- 
gers who  you  may  be  sure  will  be  doing  their 
best  to  cheat  and  impose  upon  me  (I  know  what 
hnman  nature  is),  I  have  been  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  at  my  time  of  life  to  have 
somebody  near  me  that  I  could  depend  upon  to 
stand  my  friend  and  take  care  of  my  interests. 
Vm  not  so  young  as  I  was  (and  I  don't  mind 
telling  jou,  Austin,  I've  put  by  a  trifle  of  money 
that  needs  a  good  deal  of  seeing  aflor),  and  if  I 
was  ever  laid  up  for  a  few  days  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  what  might  happen  with  such  a  set  of 
harpies  looking  on.  So  I  was  going  to  say  that 
saj^iosing  you  choose  to  give  up  every  thing  here, 
you  may  come  und  live  at  Chorcombe  if  you  like, 
and  in  that  case  I  wouldn't  mind  promising  that 
the  bit  of  money  I  may  have  to  leave  behind 
shall  go  to  yon  when  I  die." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  man  glistened ;  he  had 
never  been  acustomed  to  deal  with  large  sums, 
and  the  idea  of  becoming  the  ultimate  possessor 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  posi- 
tively bewildering. 

*' Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Uncle 
Gilbert,  casting  a  sharp  glance  upwai*d  to  note  the 
effect  of  his  words.  '^  You  are  the  only  relation 
lef^me  in  the  world,  and  I  think  the  money  would 
Itave  more  chance  of  being  taken  care  of  in  your 
hands,  than  if  I  was  to  leave  it  to  a  lot  of  dandy 
clerks  and  secretaries  to  build  a  hospital  with, 
eh?- 

'*  Uncle !"  exclaimed  Austin  gratefully. 

**  You  quite  understand,  though,  what  I  should 
expect  on  your  part  You  are  to  come  and  live 
at  Chorcombe,  not  in  my  bouse,  of  course — Heav- 
en  forbid,  with  all  those  squalling  babies — but  111 
look  out  one  of  my  little  cottages  for  you  that  I'll 
let  yoo  have  rent-free  ;^  there,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  And  then  you  will  have  to  live  like  a 
gentleman,  mind  you,  as  my  nephew  ought  to  live, 
for  I  shall  be  the  great  man  of  the  place  naturally, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  be  disgraced  by  my  relations. 
If  yea  want  work  I  shall  find  yon  odd  jobs  to  do 
for  me  that  will  keep  your  hand  in,  but  you  are 
never  to  put  pen  to  paper  for  any  body  else,  re-, 
member.  I'm  not  going  to  have  my  nephew  bir- 
ing  himself  out  by  the  day,  or  by  the  week  or  the 
year,  either.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

'^  Yes,  sir,"  said  Austin  with  much  humilitv. 
"  But— but— " 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  old  man  sharply. 

'*  What  am  I  to  do  about  a  salaiy,  sir  ?  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own,  you  know,  and  if  you  would 
please  to  consider — " 

'*  I  have  considered  every  thing,"  rejoined  the 
other  promptly,  **and  I  have  decided  to  allow 
yon  the  yearly  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds.  One 
hundred  pounds, "  he  repeated  emphatically,  *  *  und 
next  to  nothing  to  do  for  it." 

Austin's  countenance  fell ;  it  was  evident  that 
be  regarded  the  hundred  pounds  from  a  point  of 
view  quite  other  than  his  uncle's. 


'^  A  hundred  pounds  a  year  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  to  support !"  he  exclaimed  bUnkly. 
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Certainly — ^a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Bless 
me,  what  would  people  nowadays  have  ?  Young 
hearty  folks  like  you,  and  a  pack  of  children — 
what  sort  of  cockering  up  do  you  want  that  you 
turn  up  your  noses  at  a  hundred  a  year  ?  Why, 
suppose  I  tell  you  what  my  weekly  expenses  are, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years — and 
mind,  iu  my  position  I've  been  obliged  to  keep  up 
a  kind  of  style.  Just  seventeen  and  eightpence 
halfpenny  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year  for 
e\'ery  thing  but  house-rent,  and  I've  wanted  fur 
nothing,  look  yon — ^not  a  Sunday  out  of  all  the 
fifty-two  that  I  don't  have  my  hot  joint  and  clean 
shirt  in  honor  of  my  Saviour,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  who  need  do  better  than  that" 

He  looked  round  with  an  air  of  stem  defiance ; 
then,  finding  that  no  one  ventured  to.  difier  from 
him,  descended  from  dogma  to  argument. 

**And  you  11  bear  in  mind  that  Chorcombe 
comes  cheaper  than  Bristol  by  a  great  deal — beef 
twopence-halfpenny  a  pound  less,  and  mutton  two- 
pence, and  I  know  I'm  right,  for  I  made  particu- 
lar inquiries.  Why,  a  hundred  a  year  in  a  place 
like  that  is  a  fortune — a  perfect  fortune.  And 
then  look  at  what  you  will  have  to  do  for  it — next 
to  nothing,  less  than  ijothing,  I  may  almost  say. 
And  I'm  getting  an  old  man  now,  Austin — quite  an 
old  man.  Ah !  I  don't  suppose  you'U  have  long 
to  wait  for  my  little  bit  of  money." 

With  this  he  cougheda  hollow-sounding  cough, 
either  as  a  tribute  of  sympathy  to'his  own  infirm- 
ities, or  by  way  of  enforcing  his  last  arguroenr, 
for  he  had  not  hitherto  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  any  particular  ailment. 

Austin  .Waters  was  plainly  in  great  perplexity. 
For  a  while  he  sat  meditating  with  downcast  eyes, 
then,  as  though  desirous  of  other  counsel  than  his 
own,  he  rais^  his  head  and  glanced  inquiringly 
towards  his  wife.  But  his  look  went  unanswered, 
for  she  was  gazing  thoughtfully  before  her,  with 
her  downward-turned  face  slightly  averted,  so  that 
he  could  see  nothing  of  it  save  that  it  was  ver}* 
pale. 

*'  Well,  is  it  to  be  yes  or  no  ?"  asked  the  visitor 
presently. 

The  nephew  started,  and  was  apparently  about 
to  speak,  when  all  at  once  he  heard  an  eager 
voice  at  his  ear  whisper : 

"  Say  no>-do  say  no." 

The  voice  whs  that  of  Harold  Maxwell,  who 
had  been  watching  the  workings  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  countenance  with  intense  anxiety — anx- 
iety that  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the 
words  which  liad  now  half  invohmtarily  burst 
from  his  lips. 

Bat  the  words  had  been  heard  by  others  than 
Austin  Waters,  for  whom  alone  they  had  been 
intended,  if  indeed  they  were  intended  to  be  heard 
at  all. 

The  old  man  turned  round  briskly. 

'»Eh?    Who  said  that?" 

The  boy  lowered  his  eyes  and  blushed,  with  all 
the  trepidation  of  a  shy  youth  who  finds  himself 
suddenly  called  to  account  by  his  seniors. 

**  You  are  very  free  with  your  advice,  young 
gentleman.     What  do  you  mean  by  it,  pray  ?" 

The  blush  on  Harold's  cheek  deepened,  but 
still  he  did  not  answer. 

*'Come,  speak  up,  young  fellow,  you  were 
ready  enough  with  your  tongue  just  now.     And 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TIMB  TRIES  ALL. 

MORE  than  twenty-one  years  had  passed  since 
the  evening  on  which  the  Waters  fiunilj, 
assembled  in  the  hamhle  parlor  of  their  little 
house  in  Liverpool,  had  received  the  unexpected 
visit  of  Uncle  Gilbert. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  bleak  March  day,  and 
again,  in  a  yet  humbler  parlor  this  time,  the  Wa- 
ters fiimily  sat  assembled.  The  Waters  family 
— ^for  the  identity  of  a  household  must  be  sup- 
posed to  endure  so  long  as  the  husband  and  fa- 
ther lives,  and  here  was  present  not  only  the 
same  Austin  Waters  who  had  sat  at  one  end  of 
the  tea-table  twenty-one  years  ago,  bat  the  same 
Agnes  who  had  smiled  at  him  so  lovingly  from 
the  other.  But  though  the  husband  and  wife 
were  the  same,  all  their  surrounding  were  differ- 
ent, all  the  circamstances  of  their  family  life  were 
changed.  There  was  only  one  fiict  which,  having 
existed  through  all  these  one-and  twenty  years, 
and  existing  still,  might  be  said  to  give  a  kind 
of  unity  to  their  history  during  the  period ;  and 
even  that  fiiet,  however  paramount  it  might  be 
in  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  was,  after  all,  ex- 
ternal to  themselves  and  their  home  circle. 

Uncls  Gilbbrt  was  still  alive. 

Every  thing  else  was  changed.  There  in  Liv- 
er^ool  their  family  circle  had  comprised  a  light- 
hearted  school-boy  and  three  rosy-cheeked  star- 
dy  children ;  here  at  Chorcombe  their  sole  com- 
panion was  a  girl  who,  bom  aboat  three  years 
after  the  transplantation  of  the  household,  was 
now  about  eighteen  years  of  age — Emily,  or 
Eomiy  as  she  was  generally  called,  their  daugh- 
ter and  only  child. 

Their  only  child ;  it  was  even  so.  The  Ansty 
and  Aggy  and  baby  Hany  who  had  gladdened 
the  first  years  of  their  married  life  had  long  ago 
been  laid  to  rest  in  Chorcombe  church-yard,  smit- 
ten down  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  by  a 
low  fever  which  soon  after  Emmy's  birth  had  been 
veiy  fiital  in  the  village,  especially  in  damp  and 
ill-dnined  houses,  and  more  especially  when  the 
oecopants  of  such  houses  were  poor  and  needy. 
And  to  this  class,  in  spite  of  his  relationship  to 
the  richest  man  of  the  place,  Austin  Waters  em- 
phadcally  belonged.  A  family  doomed  to  keep 
up  appearances  on  a  hundred  a  year  can  not  be 
other  than  poor  and  needy;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  direst  need,  with  one  child  sicken- 
ing alter  another,  and  a  scanty  exchequer  still 
fiother  impoverished  by  the  recent  advent  of  a 
new  baby  and  the  slow  recovery  of  the  mother — 
even  in  this  dark  hour  Uncle  OUbert  could  not 


be  induced  to  add  a  farthing  to  his  nephew's  al- 
lowance. How  Austin  had  got  through  the  troub- 
les of  that  time  at  all  was  a  matter  &[  surprise  to 
those  best  acquainted  with  his  difficulties ;  still 
get  through  them  he  did,  with  that  terrible  draw- 
back of  the  loss  of  all  his  elder  children. 

Another  member  of  the  hoasehold  yet  remains 
to  be  accounted  for,  the  school-boy  Harold  Max* 
well,  who  not  only  was  never  seen  in  it  now,  but 
whose  very  name  was  seldom  if  ever  breathed  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  once  so  familiar.  Under 
this  silence  was  shrouded  one  of  the  heaviest  trials 
that  the  family  had  been  called  upon  to  suffer,  to 
explain  which  a  few  words  of  retrospective  narra- 
tive will  be  necessary. 

One  day  about  eighteen  years  ago^it  was  jast 
when  the  husband  and  wife  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  worst  troubles,  with  a  baby  a  few 
weeks  old  to  provide  for,  and  the  elder  children 
down  with  the  fever — ^the  good  people  of  Chor- 
combe had  a  great  sensation.  It  was  whispered 
that  old  Mr.  Waters  up  at  the  great  house  had 
lost  some  money  by  a  forgery,  and  that  his  sus- 
picions pointed  to  his  nephew's  brother-in-law  as 
the  delinquent. 

The  rumor  of  such  a  charge  brought  against 
any  one  personally  known  to  them  in  however 
slight  a  degree  must  always  produce  a  stir  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place  like  Chorcombe — a 
large  village  rather  than  a  town.  Harold  Max- 
w^  had  l^n  but  seldom  seen  there,  having  pass- 
ed most  of  his  time  daring  the  last  three  years  at 
Oxford,  and  never  spending  at  his  sister's  house 
more  than  a  day  or  two  of  his  vacations  in  conse- 
quence of  old  Mr.  Waters's  known  antipathy  to 
him.  Nevertheless  the  news  of  the  suspicion  that 
had  fallen  on  him  travelled  through  the  neighbor- 
hood like  wild-fire,  and  before  the  report  was  half 
a  day  old  all  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  elicited, 
so  far  as  they  were  to  be  elicited  at  all,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  appeared  that  a  draft  baring  the  forged 
name  of  the  elder  Mr.  Waters  had  been  present- 
ed a  few  days  before  at  a  London  bank  where 
that  gentleman  kept  an  account  The  money, 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds,  had  been  paid 
without  question,  and  the  fraud  might  have  es- 
caped detection  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  that 
the  old  man  had  at  this  juncture  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  withdraw  his  deposit  from  the  hank,  thus 
necessitating  a  balancing  of  accounts.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  discovery  of  the  disparity  between 
the  bank's  reckoning  and  the  depositor's,  there 
had  been  a  brisk  interchange  of  complaint  and 
explanation,  and  the  clerk  who  had  paid  the 
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money  on  the  forged  document  was  sent  down  to 
Chorcombe  to  give  a  description  of  the  person 
who  had  passed  it.  It  was  from  this  description 
that  Gilbert  Waters,  who  had  always  been  vio- 
lently prejudiced  against  young  Harold  from  the 
first  day  of  their  acquaintance,  had  conceived  the 
suspicion  which  now  created  such  excitement  in 
the  neighborhood. 

That  excitement  was  greatly  increased  when 
it  further  became  known  to  the  Chorcombe  gos- 
sips that  their  viUage  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
young  man's  apprehension  and  confrontation  with 
the  accusing  witness.  He  was  daily  expected  to 
pass  through  Chorcombe  on  his  retnm  from  a 
walking-tour  in  Wales,  with  which  he  was  occu- 
pying a  fortnight's  holiday  that  intervened  between 
t^e  conclusion  of  his  University  studies  and  the 
time  appointed  for  him  to  enter  on  the  duties  "of 
a  recently  accepted  engagement  as  tutor  in  a 
Cornish  gentleman's  family.  .As  all  his  books 
and  heavy  luggage  had  beien  left  at  his  sister's 
house,  where  he  had  paid  a  flying  visit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  holiday,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
might  be  confidently  looked  for ;  and  the  people 
of  Chorcombe  anticipated  his  coming  with  an  eager 
intipatience  damped  only  by  a  lurking  doubt  (a 
doubt  induced  as  much  by  the  old  man's  unpopu- 
larity as  by  their  own  good-nature)  whether  he 
was  guilty,  after  alL 

But  this  doubt  quickly  began  to  grow  faint 
when  a  day  or  two  went  by  and  Harold  Maxwell 
did  not  arrive.  Was  it  possible  he  was  going  to 
disappoint  them  ?  Fainter  and  fainter  waxed  the 
benevolent  doubt,  and  stronger  and  stronger  be- 
came the  malevolent  impatience,  as  day  followed 
day  and  still  the  young  man  failed  to  appear.  At 
length  all  doubt  was  put  an  end  to,  at  the  same  time 
that  impatience  was  finally  balked,  by  the  news 
that  a  person  answering  his  description  had  short- 
ly before  been  seen  in  a  provincial  sea^port,  mak- 
ing particular  inquiries  as  to  rates  of  passage  and 
times  of  departure.  Those  were  before  the  days 
of  submarine  telegraphs,  and  the  bringing  back  of 
a  suspected  criminal  when  once  he  had  made  his 
escape  across  the  seas  was  seldom  or  never  thought 
of. 

The  fury  of  Gilbert  Waters  at  the  impunity  of 
the  forger  and  thief  (for  of  course  flight  was  tan- 
tamount to  an  avowal  of  guUt)  knew  no  bounds. 
For  a  long  time  the  affair  was  expected  to  cost 
Austin  and  his  family  all  hope  of  their  promised 
inheritance,  so  outrageous  was  the  old  man's  an- 
ger, especially  against  Mrs.  Waters,  whom  he  scru- 
pled not  to  accuse  of  having  prevented  her  broth- 
er's retmn  by  sending  him  timely  warning  of  his 
danger.  But  at  last  be  became  gradually  molli- 
fied, perhaps  because  his  sense  of  justice  was 
moved  by  the .  consideration  that,  Imving  pub- 
lished his  suspicions  so  widely  as  he  had,  he 
might  himself  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
them  to  the  delinqaent's  ears;  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  felt  some  gleam  of  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate parents  who  were  by  this  time  mourning 
over  the  deaths  of  their  children ;  or  perhaps 
simply  because  his  anumr-propre  was  satisfied  by 
the  submission  made  to  him  in  all  things  by  his, 
nephew,,  including  the  concession  of  his  claim  over 
the  fugitive's  books  and  other  efiects.  However 
that  may  have  been,  certain  it  was  that  after  a 
f3w  months  the  relations  of  uncle  and  nephew 
became  pretty  much  what  they  bad  been  before ; 
that  is  to  say,  Austin's, services  were  put  in  requi- 


sition as  often  as  they  coilld  be  made  a%'ailable, 
and  the  hundred  a  year  was  paid  in  regular  quai*- 
terly  installments.  By  degrees,  also,  old  Gilbert 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  nephew  left 
off  harping  on  Harold  Maxwell  and  his  misdo- 
ings, resenting  the  subject  for  occasions  of  extra 
ill-humor,  as  one  which  he  had  discovered  to  be 
specially  painful  to  the  younger  man's  feelings. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  Gilbert  Watei*? 
had  thus  comparatively  forgotten  a  topic  once  of 
such  all-absorbing  importance  to  him,  it  had  long 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
inveterate  of  the  village  gossips.  As  years  pass- 
ed on,  the  affair  dwindled  from  the  proportions 
of  contemporary  histoiy  into  those  of  tradition, 
and  at  last  a  generation  had  sprung  up  who 
had  scarcely  heard  of  it  even  in  the  latter  form. 
By  this  time  there  were  dwellers  in  Chorcombe  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  Harold  Maxwell  was  un- 
kno^vn,  and  of  those  that  remembered  it  there 
were  few  who  could  have  given  an  oif-hand  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
For  of  course  the  subject  was  not  one  to  be  talked 
of  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Waters,  and  there  were 
no  others  in  the  village  who  could  be  supposed  to 
have  any  accurate  infoimation  of  his  fate. 

The  tale  of  past  sorrow  and  bereavement,  of 
still  enduring  anxiety  and  privation,  would  have 
told  itself  very  plainly  to  any  obseiTant  spectator 
present  in  that  little  parlor  where  the  Watera 
family  now  sat  in  conclave.  A  little  parlor,  and 
yet  as  far  as  possible  from  being  snug — ^with 
threadbare  carpet,  old  horsehair  chairs  whose 
rusty  black  was  here  and  there  made  more  con- 
spicuous by  a  patch  of  comparatively  fi'esh  mate- 
rial, naked-looking  walls  which  a  vnin  attempt 
had  been  made  to  enliven  by  one  or  two  old-fash- 
ioned black-framed  prints,  a  small  and  struggling 
fire,  and  a  narrow  ill-fitting  window  which  rattled 
with  every  new  gust  that  swept  the  dusty  village 
street  without.  The  scanty  and  uninviting  re- 
mains of  a  frugal  dinner  were  on  the  table,  at  one 
end  of  which  sat  Austin  Waters,  no  longer  noisy 
and  ruddy  and  jovial-looking  as  of  yore,  but  with 
subdued  demeanor,  pale  face,  and  grizzled  hair, 
and  a  gaunt  frame  on  which  his  clothes  seemed 
to  hang  loosely  and  flabbily.  Opposite  to  liim  sat 
his  wife,  on  whose  dejected  bearing  and  sad  anx- 
ious countenance  the  ravages  of  time  and  care 
bad  written  themselves  no  less  distinctly  than  on 
his  own.  She  was  still  mild  and  ladylike  as  ever 
(ladylike  in  spite  of  the  shabby  old-fashioned 
go^vn  in  which  she  was  arrayed,  and  which  was 
as  shabby,  and  old-fashioned  as  was  compatible 
with  the  standard  of  gentility  imposed  on  the  fam- 
ily by  their  tyrant),  but  her  whole  manner  was 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  depression  which  to  any 
one  who  had  knoM'n  her  in  old  days  must  have 
been  very  touching. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  bear  the  external  stamp  of  the 
fiimily  poverty.  A  fresh  round-faced  maiden, 
with  dimpled  cheeks,  full  rosy  lips,  wavy  light 
brown  hair  that  seemed  permanently  tinged  by  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  wide-open  hazel  eyes  un- 
dimmed  by  fear  or  trouble — it  wns  evident  that 
this  only  child  of  struggling  and  care-worn  pa- 
rents had  been  shielded  by  their  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  from  all  the  worst  evils  of  their  lot. 
The  mother  had  borne  a  double  share  of  priva- 
tion that  the  daughter  5  young  life  might  be  un- 
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doaded,  and  the  mother's  object  had  been  at- 
tained. That  the  girVs  spirit  was  still  ancrushed 
and  unbroken  was  apparent  not  onljr  in  her  every 
look  and  gesture,  but  even  in  the  little  details  of 
her  toilet.  She  was  dressed  simply  and  inex- 
pensively enongh  in  all  conscience,  in  a  brown 
stuff  gowm  that  some  young  ladies  might  deem  it 
a  misfortune  to  have  to  wear ;  but  then  the  gown 
itself  and  all  the  little  accessories  of  collar  and 
cuffs  were  disposed  with  a  care  and  elaborateness 
which  showed  a  mind  perfectly  at  ease,  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  wavy  light  brown  hair  was  so 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  becoming,  that 
to  a  severe  critic  it  might  have  suggested  coquet- 
tishness.  And,  sooth  to  say,  this  was  a  quality 
which  some  of  Emmy's  female  friends  and  neigh- 
bors  did  not  stick  at  attributing  to  her.  But  lo- 
cal scandal  is  always  untrustworthy,  and  as  some 
of  the  same  female  friends  and  neighbors  also 
declared  that  she  wasn't  a  bit  pretty,  but  on  the 
ccMitnuy  rather  plain  than  otherwise — ^an  asser- 
tion in  which  tliey  were  undeniably  more  or  less 
mistaken — it  may  be  fairly  hoped  that  one  charge 
was  as  unfounded  as  the  other. 

Whatever  of  coquettishness  there  ma^  or  may 
not  have  been  about  Emmy  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  certainly  none  of  it  in  her 
manner  at  the  present  moment.  A  discussion 
was  going  forward  in  which  she  evidently  took  a 
deep  and  serious  interest,  her  face  being  turned 
towards  her  fatlier  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  ripe 
wisdom  prettily  contrasting  with  its  juvenUe  soft- 
ness and  roundness  of  outline. 

"  It  may  bo  true  or  it  may  not,"  Austin  Wa- 
ters was  saying,  ''but  I  tell  you  I  dare  not  go 
again  to-day.  If  I  were  to  inquire  at  the  door 
even,  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  he  might  not  do.  Why,  it  was 
only  this  morning  he  taunted  me  with  being  in  a 
hnny,  just  fc^  asking  if  he  had  had  a  good  night ; 
and  if  he  was  to  hear  that  I  had  been  calling 
again —  And  besides,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  is 
a  mistake  all  the  time ;  very  likely  he  is  not  a  bit 
worse  than  he  was  yesterday.  When  did  you  say 
John  Thwaites  told  you  ?" 

''About  an  hour  ago,  papa.  Mamma  and  I 
met  him  as  we  were  coming  back  from  our  walk, 
and  he  said  he  had  just  hei^  from  Dr.  Flummer 
that  Uncle  Gilbert  was  very  ill.  So  I  suppose  it 
really  must  be  true  that  Dr.  Flummer  said  so, 
for  I  don't  see  how  Mr.  Thwaites  or  any  body 
else  could  make  a  mistake  about  a  thing  like 
that" 

Hie  last  words  were  accompanied  by  a  slight, 
almost  imperceptible,  toss  of  the  head,  which 
may  have  been  given  however  only  by  way  of 
emphasis. 

*"  Very  likely  Dr.  Flummer  said  so,  "answered 
the  father,  not  without  a  touch  of  querulousness 
in  his  voice.  "But  then  did  Dr.  Flummer  say 
so  after  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  when  I  saw 
Unde  Gilbert  with  my  own  eyes,  no  worse  than 
he  has  been  any  time  these  six  months?  Any 
body  who  didn't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do  would  of 
course  say  he  was  very  ill,  l}'ing  shaking  all  over 
with  palsy  as  he  docs,  and  so  they  would  have 
said  last  week,  or  last  month,  or  last  year,  for  that 
matter,  but  their  saying  so  wouldn't  have  proved 
much,  von  see."  And  here  the  touch  of  queru- 
lomoiess  became  so  audible  that  the  speaker  prob- 
ably noticed  it  himself,  for  he  went  on  in  somewhat 
altered  tones  to  inquire :  "  And  it  is  only  John ; 


Thwaites  who  has  told  you  any  thing  about  this, 
then?" 

"Oh!  only  John  Thwaites,"  answered  the 
girl  lightly,  flinging  back,  as  she  spoke,  one  of  her 
long  curls  with  so  becoming  an  air  of  careless- 
ness and  disdain  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
her  altogether  unconscious  of  it. 

"  You  might  have  been  a  little  more  careful  in 
getting  the  particulars  out  of  him,  I  think,"  said 
Austin  rather  harshly. 

"  Ferhaps  we  ought,  papa,"  answered  Emmy. 
"  But  we  could  not  stand  talking  to  him  all  dayV' 
and  again  tlie  curl  was  flung  back. 

He  got  up,  and  made  a  few  steps  to  and  fro, 
manifestly  under  strong  excitement. 

'*  If  I  only  knew  what  to  believe — ^whether  any 
thing  has  happened  since  morning,  that  is  the 
question.  Suppose  I  go  and  ask  Dr.  Flummer 
— but  no,  every  thing  is  sure  to  be  reported.  I 
think  sometimes  he  must  set  spies  on  me,  upon 
my  word  and  honor  I  do ;  he  contrives  to  find 
out  every  thing,  bedridden  as  he  is.  And  if  I  did 
the  least  thing  to  ofiend  him  I  believe  he  wouldn't 
mind  disappointing  me  even  now ;  yes,  now, 
even  now,  after  I  have  given  up  all  my  life  to 
him — that  is,  if  he  was  offended,  you  know. 
Ah !  you  would  thiuk  so  too  if  you  heard  the 
things  he  says  sometimes." 

He  shuddered,  and  paced  the  room  more  ex- 
citedly than  ever,  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter uneasily  following  him. 

"  He  is  always  casting  it  up  to  me  that  I  nev- 
er  would  have  taken  his  hundred  a  year  if  I  had 
expected  him  to  live  to  such  an  age — he  likes 
talking  about  that,  because  he  thinks  he  made 
such  a  good  bargain.  And  then  he  keeps  asking 
if  there  is  any  hurry,  and  if  I  can  make  it  con- 
venient to  wait  a  year  or  two  longer ;  and  whatever 
I  say  to  answer  him,  he  only  grins  and  chuckles 
to  liimself  as  if  it  were  the  best  joke  in  the  world. 
And  once — I  never  told  you  this  because  I  tried 
to  forget  it — once,  when  I  said  something  about 
hoping  to  wait  a  great  many  years  longer,  he 
laugheid  and  answered  it  was  a  good  thing  not  to 
be  impatient,  for  who  could  tell  what  disappoint- 
ment might  be  in  store,  after  all.  But  then  that 
was  onlv  to  tease  me,  I'm  sure,  eh,  Agnes — eh, 
Emmy  r    Only  to  tease  me  ?" 

' '  Oh  yes !  of  course,  papa, "  said  Emmy  prompt- 
ly, but  Mrs.  Waters  did  not  answer. 

"Oh  yes !  of  course,"  he  repeated,  coming  to 
a  stand-still  beside  his  wife's  chair.  ' '  You  think 
so  too,  Agnes,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  hope  80,  dear,    she  responded  tremulously. 

He  looked  at  her  with  strangely-troubled  eyes, 
then  said  hoarsely : 

"You  hope  so?  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
You  do  not  think  so,  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  It  is  better  not  to  be 
too  confident  about  any  thing." 

"  You  do  not  think  so,  then  ?" 

She  was  silent.  For  another  second  or  two 
he  stood  looking  at  her  as  though  waiting  for  an 
answer,  then  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel,  saying 
sharply : 

"You  are  a  fool!" 

"Fapa,  papal"  expostulated  Emmy,  "how 
can  you  talk  like  that  ?  Yon  dear,  dear  mam- 
ma," she  went  on,  rising  to  throw  both  arms 
round  her  mother's  neck,  "don't  mind  what  he 
says ;  you  know  he  doesn't  mean  it.  My  own 
sweet  mamma,  give  me  a  kiss — there." 
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Mrs.  Waters  smiled,  and  kissed  her  daughter 
fondly. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  her  to  have  those  soft 
arms  clinging  abcuit  her,  and  to  feel  herself  so 
loved  as  she  knew  she  was  by  their  owner.  And 
vet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  the  very  warmth 
of  the  girVs  demonstrations  there  was  a  tone  of 
protection  which,  had  Mrs.  Watera  been  less  ac- 
customed to  it,  might  have  jai'red  upon  her  feel- 
ings as  something  like  patronage.  For  the  fact 
was,  that  Emmy,  while  loving  her  mother  dearly 
and  tenderly,  was  half  unconsciously  disposed  to 
underrate  that  mother's  social  importance  as  com- 
pared ^ivith  her  fathers.  Her  father  was  the 
nephew  and  chosen  heir  of  the  great  man  of  the 
>dllage  (for  penunous  as  he  was.  Uncle  Gilbert 
kept  up  a  sort  of  style  which  vindicated  his  claim 
to  lord  it  over  his  neighbors),  the  man  whom, 
if  nobody  loved,  every  body  respected,  and  whom 
Emmy  in  particular,  though  no  fonder  of  him 
than  the  others,  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
as  the  arbiter  of  her  destinies.  Her  father  there- 
fore, representing  the  wealth  and  gentility  or  the 
family,  shone  in  her  eyes  with  a  reflected  glory 
not  shared  by  her  mother,  who  had  no  rich  rela- 
tions, and  on  whom  the  great  man  of  the  village 
notoriously  looked  with  disfavor.  ^  And  not  only 
this;  her  mother  might  be  said  in  an  indirect 
way  to  represent  the  disgrace  of  the  family,  in- 
flicted on  It  long  ago  by  the  crime  of  that  dread- 
ful Uncle  Harold,  whose  very  name  was  under 
such  a  ban  that  Emmy  might  never  have  heard 
it  but  for  sundiy  taunting  allusions  made  by  the 
old  man  when  he  was  in  more  than  usually  bad 
humor.  So,  having  got  the  notion  into  her*  head 
that  her  mother  was  somehow  under  a  cloud,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  allow  her  fondness 
to  assume  something  of  a  protecting  tone. 

She  continued  standing  by  Mrs.  Waters's  chair, 
putting  forth  her  neat  little  hands  caressingly  to 
smooth  the  soft  bands  of  silver-streaked  hair  over 
which  she  bent. 

*'Not  but  what  I  think,  mamma  dear,  you 
were  quite  mistaken,"  she  went  on  glancing  up 
at  her  father,  who  still  paced  the  room  in  angry 
disquietude.  *^How  you  can  imagine  that  Un- 
cle Gilbert  could  act  so  dishonorably  after  all  his 
promises —  I  know  he  is  very  unkind  sometimes, 
but  he  values  his  character  as  a  gentleman  too 
much  to  think  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  I 
am  sure." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  every  body  who  would  have 
credited  Uncle  Gilbert  with  having  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  to  value.  But  he  was  rich,  and 
it  was  a  weakness  of  Emmy's  to  take  for  granted 
that  all  rich  people  were  gentlemen  or  ladies. 
And  if  any  are  disposed  to  blame  her  for  this 
undue  worship  of  wealth,  it  must  be  remembered  i 
that  she  had  seen  wealtli  worshipped  and  sacri- ; 
ficed  to  from  her  childhood  up. 

Her  father  caught  eagerly  at  her  words. 

"  Of  course,  of  course !"  he  cried,  coming  once 
more  to  a  halt.  "Why,  Agnes,  you  see,  the 
very  child  understands  about  it  better  than  you 
do.  His  character  as  a  gentleman — just  so,  Gro 
on,  Emmy,  go  on.  His  character  as  a  gentle- 
man." 

'*  Yes,  papa,  that  is  my  firm  opinion,"  resumed 
Kmmy,  not  without  some  sententiousness  of  man- 
ner, for  she  was  gratified  by  this  appreciation  of 
her  logic.  **  Whatever  Uncle  Gilbeit  may  be, 
he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  break  his  word 


when  yon  have  given  him  no  just  cause  of  of- 
fense. And  so,  dear  papa,  and  dear  mamma  too, 
you  may  both  make  your  minds  perfectly  easy." 

She  spoke  so  coaxingly,  and  with  so  pretty  an 
air  of  conviction  withal,  that  her  father's  brow 
visibly  cleared,  and  even  her  mother  felt  some- 
what reassured.  Perhaps  the  girl  herself  had  an 
idea  that  she  showed  to  advantage,  for  she  put  up 
her  hand  to  give  an  adjusting  touch  to  her  collar, 
at  the  same  time  glancing  across  the  room  at  one 
of  the  old-tashioned  black-framed  prints  already 
mentioned,  one  of  which,  being  covered  with  glass 
and  hanging  in  a  dark  comer,  was  capable  of 
doing  duty  on  occasion  as  a  substitute  for  a  mir- 
ror. 

She  seemed  about  to  follow  up  her  argument, 
and  might  probably  have  held  forth  some  time 
longer,  when,  her  eyes  having  momentarily  wan- 
dered towards  the  window,  her  attention  was  ef- 
fectually diverted  from  the  matter  in  hand. 

*' There  is  Uncle  Gilbert's  man.  Is  he  com- 
ing to  us,  I  wonder  ?*' 

The  question  was  almost  immediately  answer- 
ed by  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and,  with  a  sudden  flush 
of  his  pale  cheeks,  Austin  Waters  hurried  into 
the  passage  to  the  street-door.  On  opening  it, 
he  did  not  stop  to  ask  questions,  but,  apparently 
too  much  agitated  to  speak,  beckoned  the  new- 
comer  inside,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  parlor, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  waited  in  anxious 
expectation. 

The  messenger  was  a  young  man  of  rather 
rough  and  rustic  appearance  for  a  gentleman's 
sen-ant  (he  had  been  driving  pigs  three  months 
before),  dressed  in  a  suit  which  did  not  fit  him, 
and  wliich  since  it  was  new  had  been  worn  by 
some  half-dozen  predecessors  in  his  master's  serv- 
ice,  for  the  personnel  of  Uncle  Gilbert's  house- 
hold was  constantly  shifting.  There  was  a  brief 
pause,  during  which  he  stood  t%rirUng  his  hat  in 
^  way  which  would  have  put  his  employer  in  a 
fever  of  alarm  for  the  nap,  and  then,  findling  that 
every  body  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  he  blurt- 
ed out : 

**If  you  please,  master,  the  old  roaster  wants 
to  see  yon  d'rectly.  He's  bin  took  worse,  and 
doctor  says  as  how  he  must  go  ofl*  this  time." 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Waters  spoke.  The 
news  which  they  had  expected  for  so  many 
years,  and  had  thought  to  hear  long  ere  this,  had 
taken  them  by  surprise,  now  that  it  hM  really 
come.  Both  husband  and  wife  were  deadly  pale, 
and  the  former  was  trembling  violently.  The 
silence  was  at  last  broken  by  Emmy. 

**  He  is  veiy  ill,  then  ?  How  did  it  come  on  ? 
how  long  ago?  It  must  have  been  very  sud- 
den." 

**  It  wur  about  twelve  o'clock,  miss,  'cause  just 
afore  he'd  been  going  on  at  Mrs.  Muggridge  for 
being  late  with  bis  beef-tea ;  we  thought  he'd  ha' 
bin  out  of  bed  a'most  in  his  tantrums.  So  she 
got  it  ready  in  double-quick  time,  but  when  she 
brought  it,  and  he.  tried  to  sit  up  to  take  it,  he 
couldn't,  and  then  he  tried  to  speak,  and  couldn't 
speak  plain.  We  see'd  d'rectly  it  wur  another 
stroke,  and  Mrs.  Muggridge  she  wur  for  sending 
at  onc«  to  tell  you,  but  he  kep'  shaking  his  head 
and  tr)'ing  to  say  as  plain  as  he  could  he'd  be 
better  soon.  He  wum't  even  for  seeing  the  doc- 
tor, and  wouldn't  only  we  fetched  him  unbe- 
known, and  he  couldn't  help  hisself.  Well,  doc- 
tor he  pulled  a  long  face,  and  said  it  wur  a  bad 
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job,  but  master  he  answered  Tery  cross  he  wur 
agoing  to  get  well,  for  all  that,  and  wouldn't  hear 
of  OS  telimg  yon  nor  nobody  else.  Howsomever, 
he  has  kep'  on  getting  deader  and  deader  all  np 
his  side,  and  as  cold  as  a  lamp  o'  lead,  and  doctor 
be  called  again  jnst  now,  and  said  it  wur  a  worser 
job  nor  he  thoagfat,  and  wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
send  for  Mr.  Austin,  and  master  he  seemed  to 
understand  it  wnr-  all  np,  for  he  said  yes  and  let 
him  be  quick  about  it,  and  then  he  went  into  a 
doze  and  doctor  thinks  p'raps  hell  go  off  so." 

Having  deliTered  hixnself  thus  with  some  dif- 
ficulty and  with  great  detriment  to  his  hat,  which 
be  kept  twirling  about  all  the  time  as  an  aid  to 
his  eloquence,  the  narrator  came  to  a  full  stop, 
giad  to  haTe  done  his  part. 

*'  Poor  Unde  Gilbert !  how  very  sad !"  sighed 
EnuDT. 

AbcI  though  some  people  might  have  thought 
the  sigh  hypocritical  under  the  circumstances,  it 
^ras  probably  quite  genuine.  Emmy  had  not 
suffered  from  Uncle  Gilbert  as  her  father  and 
mother  had  suffered,  and  could  afford  to  compas- 
sionaie  him  at  this  supreme  crisis. 

Austin  Waters  suddenly  roused  himself; 
Emmy's  remark  seemed  to  remind  him  of  some- 
thing he  had  forgotten. 

**  Ah  I  very  sad,"  he  echoed,  but  it  was  in  a 
husky  constrained  Toice  quite  different  from 
Emmy's.  '*  Poor  Uncle  Gilbert,  I  am  afraid — 
Gire  me  my  hat,  child,  there.  Now  then,  my 
good  fellow,  I  am  quite  ready." 

And  in  another  moment  Austin  Waters  was 
out  of  the  house  and  on  his  way  to  the  old  man's 
bedside,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  to  await 
in  nneasy  suspense  what  news  he  might  bring 
back.  Would  he  or  would  he  not  return  as  Un- 
cle Gilbert's  heir  ? 


CHAPTER  U. 
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The  mother  and  daughter,  thus  left  alone,  sat 
for  some  time  without  speaking.  At  last  Emmy 
raised  ber  bright  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  turned 
them  towaals  her  mother  with  an  inquiring  look 
rather  at  wiance  with  the  confidence  which  she 
im^mediately  went  on  to  express : 

*'  It  will  all  come  right,  mamma ;  I  am  sure  it 
wtD." 

"'  God  grant  that  it  maj,  my  darling.  If  it 
does  not,  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  us." 

Enuny  sat  looking  before  her  very  thoughtfully. 
Presently,  without  raising  her.  eyes  this  time,  she 
resumed  hesitatingly : 

"I  shouldn't  be  nervous  about  it  for  a  mo- 
nienty  only  Uncle  Gilbert  is  so  very  strict  and 
serere,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  prejudiced  against 
us  about — on  account  of-~that  afiair  with — be- 
cause of — of  Uncle  Harold,  you  know." 

She  sunk  her  voice  as  she  came  to  the  forbid- 
den name,  and  glanced  deprecatingly  at  her 
mother,  as  though  almost  fearing  the  effect  of 
words  which  were  so  unfamiliar  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  experiment  to  utter  them.  Mrs.  Waters 
had  tamed  a  shade  paler,  and  for  a  minute  her 
breath  seemed  to  come  and  go  more  quickly  than 
usual;  but  when  at  last  she  spoke  it  was  with 
mch  composure  that  JCmmy  felt  relieved  of  half 
her  timiditv. 
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**  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Emmy." 

'*  Yes,  he  thinks  of  it  stiU  sometimes,  I  am  sure, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  frightens  me," 
continued  the  girl,  speaking  with  more  rapiditv, 
now  that  the  ice  was  broken.  **If  he  shonld 
take  it  into  his  head  to  visit  upon  us —  Ah! 
how  cruel  and  unjust  it  would  be,  and  yet  I  am 
almost  afraid  sometimes.  It  is  very  hard.  Just 
as  if  any  body  could  help  having  bad  relations ; 
just  as  if  it  was  papa's  fault,  or  vours,  or  mine,  to 
hare  a  wicked  person  connected — " 

''Emmv !"  cried  her  mother. 

Emmy  had  been  growing  warmer  and  warmer 
in  her  subject,  but  the  tone  of  mingled  appeal  and 
command  in  which  she  was  addressed  brought 
her  instantly  to  a  stop.  Her  mother's  face  wore 
an  expression  of  positive  suffering. 

*•*"  Kemember  it  is  my  brother  yon  are  speak- 
ing o^"  said  Mrs.  Waters  faintly,  as  their  eyes 
met. 

*'I  am  so  sorry,  inamnui,"  faltered  Emmy. 
"  Bat  after  all  these  years  I  did  not  think  you 
cared—" 

"  It  is  my  brother,"  repeated  Mrs.  Waters. 

Enuny  dropped  her  eyes  penitently  and  did 
not  answer.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  hav- 
ing given  her-  mother  pain,  and  perhaps  a  little 
vexed  with  her  mother  also  for  being  so  easily 
put  to  pain.  For  Emmy  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  have  a  brother  or  sister  of  her  own,  and 
secretly  thought  it  verv  strange  that  her  mamma 
should  be  capable  of  feeling  any  remnant  of  re- 
gard for  a  person  who  had  caused  such  disgrace 
and  misfortune  to  his  family  as  had  been  wrought 
by  Harold  Maxwell. 

For  some  time  she  sat  silent,  pondering  on 
what  appeared  to  her  so  curious  an  anomaly  in 
her  mother's  character.  From  this  her  thoughts 
gradually  wandered  to  other,  though  kindred, 
topics  of  speculation,  in  which  at  last  she  got  so 
interested  that,  very  timidly  and  cautiously,  she 
ventured  upon  another  remark. 

''I  suppose  you  don't  know  any  thing  about 
Uncle  Harold  now,  mamma?" 

Such  an  inqnirv  surely  argued  Einmj  to  be  in 
a  more  than  usually  suspicious  mood,  seeing  that, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  she  had  heard  old  Gil- 
bert Waters  put  the  same  question  to  her  father 
and  receive  a  solemn  assurance  in  the  negative. 

These  repeated  references  to  her  brother  were 
evidently  veiy  painful  to  Mrs.  Waters. 

"Know  any  thing  of  him!"  she  answered  in 
some  agitation,  "what  should  we  know  of  him? 
Emmy,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  what — " 

"  Oh !  it  was  very  ridiculous  of  me,  certainly," 
assented  Emmy,  suddenly  struck  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  question.  "  I  only  just  asked  for  curiosity, 
for  of  course  I  knew  already  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble— ^indeed  I  heard  papa  say  so  only  the  other 
day.    I  wonder  how  Uncle  Gilbert  is/' 

And  thus  the  subject  of  Harold  Maxwell  was 
dropped  for  the  present.  Not  that  Emmy  could 
not  have  found  plenty  more  to  say  about  it,  but 
the  theme  was  one  on  which  she  had  from  child- 
hood been  accustomed  to  restrain  her  curiosity, 
some  of  the  worst  scoldings  she  had  ever  incurred 
having  been  provoked  from  her  father  by  attempts 
to  find  out  something  concerning  this  unknown 
uncle  of  hers. 

The  conversation  fell  back  on  the  old  dreair 
topic  of  Gilbert  Waters  and  the  confidence  which 
was  or  was  not  to  be  placed  in  his  good  fiiitii. 
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when  a  brisk  knock  sounding  at  the  street-door 
caused  the  girl  to  start  up  with  an  exchunation 
'that  was  almost  joyful. 

*  *  Miss  Egerton !     I  know  her  knock.  *' 

And  with  eager  alacrity  Emmy  ran  out  to  open 
the  door. 

"  Why,  Emmy !"  said  a  clear  ringing  roice. 

**0h!  Miss  Egerton,  it  is  such  a  comfort  to 
see  you !     Come  and  speak  to  mamma." 

With  these  words  Emmy  ushered  in  the  new- 
comer, who,  going  straight  up  to  Mrs.  Waters, 
gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

' '  Dear  Mrs.  Waters !  Now  for  goodness'  sake 
keep  up  your  spirits,  or  I  shall  run  away  again  di- 
rectly.** 

Mrs,  Waters  looked  up  und  smiled,  half  com- 
forted already.  There  was  something  so  fresh 
and  cordial  in  the  speaker's  voice  and  manner 
that  her  presence  in  that  gloomy  household  had 
something  of  the  effect  of  a  breeze  of  morning 
air  let  into  a  sick-chamber. 

The  visitor  ^^'as  a  young  lady  who  might  safely 
be  called  graceful,  for  her  figure  was  tall  and  well- 
formed,  and  moreover  characterized  by  a  certain 
undulating  elegance  of  movement  that  gave  an  air 
of  ease  to  all  she  did.  That  she  could  correctly 
be  styled  beautiful,  or  even  pretty,  was  not  quite 
so  self-evident,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  any  body  seeing  her  for  the  first  time 
to  think  so.  Probably,  however,  this  was  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  her  features  as  of  her  complex- 
ion, which,  though  perfectly  clear  and  smuoch, 
was  as  dark  as  a  brunette's,  while  it  lacked,  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions  of  excitement,  the  ordi- 
nary brunette's  richness  of  color.  On  those  rare 
occasions  she  would  perhaps  have  commanded 
admiration  even  at  first  sight,  for  her  features 
were  for  the  most  part  good  and  sufficiently  reg- 
ular, and  her  face  was  always  lighted  up  by  a  pair 
of  large  gray  eyes  which,  contrasting  strikingly 
with  her  almost  black  hair  and  long  dark  eye- 
lashes, would  under  any  circumstances  have  re- 
deemed her  appearance  from  the  charge  of  com- 
monplace. She  has  been  called  a  young  lady, 
but  she  was'some  years  past  her  first  youth,  be- 
ing now  some  five  or  six-and-twenty  years  of  age. 

"It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come^"  said  Mrs. 
Waters  gratefully.     **  Have  you  heaird — " 

"  Of  old  Mr.  Waters  being  so  iU— oh  yes !  I 
have  been  shopping  in  the  village,  and  heard  all 
about  it ;  that  is  why  I  am  here.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  see  a  friend." 

"Dear  Miss  Egerton,"  said  Emmy,  "you  are 
always  so  good.  Won't  you  take-a  chair  ?  And 
do  let  me  put  down  your  umbrella." 

As  Emmy  hovered  about  the  visitor  with  these 
little  offers  of  service,  the  most  casual  observer 
might  have  seen  that  she  was  actuated  by  very 
sincere  liking  and  affection.  Yet  it  might  also 
have  been  noticed  that  with  liking  and  afiection 
there  was  mingled  a  certain  deference  which  to 
those  who  best  knew  her  would  have  suggested 
that  Miss  Egertpn  must  be  a  person  of  consider- 
able consequence  in  the  world. 

And  indeed  in  the  little  world  of  Chorcombe 
Miss  Egerton  was  a  person  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, being  neither  more  nor  'less  than  the 
largest  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood. 
All  that  great  estate  lying  a  little  way  westward 
of  Chorcombe,  and  known  as  Egerton  Park,  was 
hers  to  dispose  of  as  she  would ;  so  that  if  Un- 
cle Gilbert  by  virtue  of  his  wealth  was  the  great 


man  of  the  village,  Miss  Egerton,  by  virtue  of 
wealth  and -social  importance  combined,  was  the 
great  lady  of  the  whole  district,  a  position  which 
she  had  occupied  during  the  past  three  years. 
Only  during  three  years,  for  she  had  not  been 
bom  to  her  present  dignities  or  even  brought  up 
to  expect  them,  and  this  circumstance  was  gen- 
erally held  to  account  for  sundry  peculiarities  In 
her  modes  of  life  and  thinking  which  had  pro- 
cured her  with  some  people  a  character  for  eccen- 
tricity, and  certainly  distinguished  her  from  most 
young  ladies  moving  in  county  society. 

And  here  a  glance  at  Miss  Egcrton's  antece- 
dents will  not  be  out  of  place. 

She  was  the  onlv  child  of  a  younger  son  of  the 
Egerton  family,  who,  having  irrevocably  offend- 
ed his  relations  by  marrying  a  penniless  governess 
and  dying  when  his  daughter  was  still  in  early 
youth,  had  left  her  with  hardly  any  other  re- 
source for  her  maintenance  and  that  of  an  invalid 
mother  than  what  a  good  education  and  her  own 
industry  might  supply.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
Olivia  Egerton  was  supporting  herself  and  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  her  mother,  by  teacli- 
ing  from  morning  to  night  in  a  boarding-school ; 
and  a  boarding-school  teacher  she  continued  to 
be  for  vears  without  assistance  or  recognition  from 
any  of  her  father's  relations,  who  for  the  rest  wero 
scarcely  aware  of  her  existence.  At  last,  somo 
years  after  she  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world 
by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  the  startling  intelligence 
reached  her  through  the  family  lawyer  that  the 
stumble  of  ahorse  in  the  hunting-field  and  the  con- 
sequent death  of  an  unknown  cousin  had  made 
her  mistress  of  Egerton  Park  and  some  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  in  rents.  The  intelligence  was  very 
startling,  for  at  Clare  Court,  about  ten  miles  from 
Chorcombe,  lived  another  branch  of  the  family, 
which,  though  younger  than  that  represented  by 
Olivia,  had  always  kept  up  friendly  relations  at 
Egerton  Park,  so  that  neither  Olivia  nor  any  ono 
else  had  doubted  that  the  property  would  bo  be- 
queathed to  the  Clare  Court  people  in  the  failura 
of  direct  heirs.  And  so  it  unquestionably  would 
have  been  if  the  last  owner  had  troubled  himself 
to  bequeath  it  to  any  bodv,  but  he  had  been  n 
young  man,  full  of  life,  and  thinking  rather  of  mar- 
riage than  of  death,  besides  which,  th^  existence 
of  Olivia  was  so  utterly  ignored  ana  forgotten 
that  the  possibility  of  her  heiress-ship  had  never 
been  so  much  as  taken  into  account.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that,  aided  by  her  very  obscurity 
and  insignificance,  the  boarding-school  teacher 
suddenly  found  herself  metamorphosed  into  a 
great  county  nuignate. 

She  was  considered  to  bear  her  honors  very 
well,  on  the  whole,  though,  as  has  been  said,  there 
were  sundry  peculiarities  about  her  which  were 
thought  to  need  apology.  For  instance,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  peculiarity  in  a  wealthy  heiress 
to  go  on  living  mth  nobody  but  a  paid  lady-com- 
panion of  middle  age,  when  she  might  choose  a 
husband  among  half  the  handsome  young  men  of 
the  county ;  and  Olivia,  though  mixing  much  in 
society,  and  even  entering  into  its  enjoyments 
with  apparent  zest,  had  set  her  face  steadily 
against  all  the  admirers  and  would-be  suitors  by 
whom  she  was  beleaguered.  Then  again  she  was 
a  little  more  frank  and  free-spoken  in  her  man- 
ners, a  little  more  independent  and  sdf-helpfiil 
in  her  ways,  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
standard  of  propriety  prescribed  by  provincial 
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cliaperons.    She  was  more  often  seen   on  foot 
thiui  in  her  carriage,  more  often  alone   than 
with  her  companion,  and  delighted  in  taking 
long  nunbles  up  hill  and  down  dale  without 
reg^  to  dost  or  mod.     It  was  in  the  coarse  of 
these  sdlitaiy  walks  that  soon  after  her  first  arri- 
A-al  in  the  ndghborhood  she  had  gradnally  made 
the  acqnaintance  of  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy, 
first  passing  them  with  a  friendly  nod,  then  stop- 
)ting  to  saj  good  day,  and  at  last  engaging  them 
in  long  confidentifd  chats.     She  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Emmy  at  a  very  eai'ly  period  of 
their  friendship,  and,  sorry  to  see  the  girl's  edu- 
cation neglected — as  in  the  circumstances  of  her 
parents  it  necessarily  was,  so  far  at  least  as  ac- 
i-umpiishments  were  concerned — ^had  offered  to 
rend  her  to  school  at  her  own  exi)ense.  '  But 
mnch  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters  might  have,  liked 
to  dose  with  this  proposal,  they  dared  not  listen 
to  it  for  a  moment,  knowing  that  old  Gilbert 
wonid  lia%'e  furiously  resented  their  acceptance  of 
vhat  he  would  have  considered  charity  from  a 
^tnmger.     It  was  therefore  ultimately  settled 
that  Emmy  should  go  pretty  frequently  up  to  Eg- 
crton  House  to  let  Miss  Egerton  hear  her  play 
and  to  sketch  the  park  trees ;  the  practical  mean, 
ing  of  this  being  that  Miss  Egexton  constituted 
hoself  Emmy's  unpaid  teacher  in  music  and  draw- 
ing.   For  nearly  three  years  this  arrangement 
had  continued  in  full  force,  and  Enrniy,  having 
heen  an  apt  pnpil,  was  now  fiurly  proficient  in 
both  accomplishments.     She  had  really  therefore 
iiomo  reason  to  regard  Miss  Egerton  as  a  friend 
to  be  loved,  no  less  than  as  a  great  lady  to  be 
looked  up  to. 

'*  Yon  are  a  good  child,  Emmy,"  said  the  vis- 
itor, smiling  kindly  at  the  neat  littlo  figure  that 
flattered  about  her.  ''You  are  always  glad  to 
$ee  me,  I  know,  though  I  do  make  such  a  fuss 
about  perspective." 

"  Oh  yes !  indeed  I  am  always  glad.  Miss  Eg< 
erton.  And  to-day  especially ;  papa  is  gone  to 
Uncle  Gilbert's,  and  we  are  so  dull  and  miserable, 
TOO  can't  think.  And  then  mamma  is  making 
herself  so  dreadfully  anxious  and  unhappy ;  we 
needed  somebody  to  come  and  argue  her  out  of  it. " 
"I  am  ready  to  argue  to  any  extent,  my  dear, 
bat  yoa  must  give  me  my  subject  first.  ^Vhat  is 
roar  mamma  making  herself  so  anxious  about  ?" 
**  She  is  afraid  of  Uncle  Gilbert's  breaking  his 
word  and  leaving  his  money  to  somebody  else," 
answered  Emmy,  looking  slightly  shame-faced. 
**0h!  dear  Miss  Egerton,  we  are  not  mercena- 
tr,  bat  after  all  we  have  gone  through  we  can't 
help  thinking  about  it.  Only,  as  I  tell  her,  he 
nerer  could  be  so  dishonorable,  could  he  now, 
coold  he?  So  it  is  quite  absurd  to  frighten 
oorwlyes,  eh  ?'* 

"  It  is  always  quite  absurd  to  frighten  one's  self 
about  money,  Emmy.     It  makes  uncommonly 
little  real  difference. 
**No,  bat  seriously — "  began  Emmy. 
"Seriously,  my  dear  Emmy,  and  seriously, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Waters — I  never  was  more  in  ear- 
nest in  my  life.     You  wish  for  this  money  your- 
selTes,  and  therefore  I  wish  it  for  you,  but  I  seri- 
ously think  it  quite  possible  that  you  might  be  bet- 
ter without  it  than  with  it." 
"  Oh !  Miss  Egerton !"  remonstrated  Emmy. 
"  If  we  had  only  enough  to  live  on — "  faltered 
Km.  Waters. 

Tes,  enough,  that  would  be  best,  of  course ; 
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but  when  the  question  is  between  too  much  and 
too  little,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  too  little  has 
the  worst  of  it ;  and  mind,  I  ought  to  know,  for 
I've  tried  both.  When  I  had  too  little,  I  had  to 
work  hard  to  make,  and  now  that  I  have  too 
much  I  have  to  work  hard  to  spend,  that's  all. 
No,  that  is  not  quite  all  either ;  when  people 
were  kind  to  me  then,  I  knew  tliey  meant  it, 
but  when  they  are  kind  to  me  now,  I  am  pretty 
sure  they  are  only  thinking  of  my  money.  Ah  ! 
Emmy,  chOd,  if  you  are  afraid  of  disappointment, 
let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  think  that  then,  at 
all  events,  your  friends  really  would  be  your 
friends." 

But  Emmy  was  not  to  be  comforted  so  easily 
in  view  of  the  dread  contingency  which  Miss  Eg- 
erton seemed  to  contemplate,  and  only  shook  her 
head  dolefully. 

"Ah!  if  I  could  only  know  that  of  my 
friends !"  went  on  Miss  Egerton — ^and  here  theie 
was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  the  clear  ringing  voice 
not  natural  to  it.  '*I  know  it  of  you  and  your 
mother,  I  am  sure  I  do ;  but  I  believe  that  out  of 
this  room  there  is  not  a  creature  in  the  world  that 
cares  a  straw  about  me  apart  from  my  rents  and 
banker's  book.  And  yet  so  many  dear  friends 
as  I  have — oh !  you  would  hardly  credit  how 
many  there  are,  and  what  pretty  things  they  say : 
if  I  thought  such  tilings  could  be  said  to  me  for 
my  own  sake  I  should  be  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
delight  and  self-complacency.  But  then,  unfor- 
tunately,  I  know  that  money  is  very  attractive, 
and  I  am  also  quite  aware  that  I  myself  am  not 
attractive  in  the  least." 

She  made  a  little  break,  and  looked  at  her 
hearers  as  thougWexpecting  them  to  say  some- 
thing in  the  way  9  polite  acquiescence,  or  possi- 
bly of  still  more  polite  contradiction.  But 
though  they  might  very  well  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  in  a  compliment  if  they  had 
chosen,  and  this  without  by  any  means  compro- 
mising their  veracity,  they  were  so  much  engrossed 
in  their  own  anxieties  that  they  never  thought 
of  answering  a  word.  So,  after  waiting  an  in- 
stant, Miss  Egerton  went  on'  again  '^ith  a  slight 
sigh. 

*'  Yes,  you  see  that  is  all  the  good  my  money 
has  done  me — to  make  me  despise  the  world  and 
its  professions.  But,  never  mind,  Emmy,  that 
needn't  be  your  case,  you  know ;  von  have  found 
out  already  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  people  to 
like  yon  for  your  own  sake.  Ah!  you  may 
think  yourself  a  lucky  girl,  for  if  ever  there  was 
a  truer,  honester,  manlier  young  fellow  than  that 
John  Thwaites— " 

"John  Thwaites,  indeed!"  said  Emmy,  toss- 
ing her  head  with  superb  disdain,  but  at  the  same 
time  turning  very  r^.  "  The  idea  of  that  crea- 
ture John  lliwaites — " 

"  No  now,  Emmy,  whatever  you  do,  don't  de- 
spise him.  If  you  can't  like  him  as  well  as  he 
likes  you,  you  can't,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ; 
though  it  is  my  private  opinion — but  never  mind, 
I  dare  say  I  should  only  get  a  scolding  for  saying 
what  my  private  opinion  is.  Only,  whatever  you 
do,  don  t  give  yourself  airs,  and  pretend  to  look 
down  on  him — ^not  even  if  Uncle  Gilbert  leaves 
you  every  penny  of  his  money — for  he  doesn't  de- 
serve it.  No,  take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman,  for 
you  know  I  am  an  old  woman  compared  to  you — " 

Here  there  was  another  little  break,  which 
might  have  given  Emmy  an  opportunity  of  put- 
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ting  in  a  word,  bat  she  was  too  mnch  occnpied  in 
a  pouting  examination  of  the  hem  of  her  pocket- 
liandkerchief  to  attend  to  any  thing  else,  a^d 
Miss  Egerton  resnmed : 

''Take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman,  and  be 
thankful  that  you  have  been  able  to  win  an  hon- 
est  man's  love  without  money  to  help  you.  For 
he  loves  you  with  all  his  heart,  Emmy,  I  am 
sure ;  and  oh !  when  yon  think  of  that,  how  for- 
tunate you  may  count  yourself,  and  how  little 
you  need  care  for  the  paltry  money^  that  Uncle 
(jrilbert  may  or  may  not  leave  you!* 

Emmy  was  as  red  as  fire  by  this  time,  but  kept 
examining  her  handkerchief  so  persistently  that 
hardly  any  thing  of  her  face  could  be  seen.  She 
did  not  speak  for  some  time  after  Miss  Egerton 
had  finished,  but  at  last,  finding  that  an  answer 
was  expected,  she  managed  to  bring  out  a  few 
words,  with  a  careful  avoidance,  however,  of 
John  Thwaites. 

"Ton  seem  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  be  disappointed,  Miss  Egerton." 

''I  can  not  be  quite  snre,  dear.  But  I  want 
to  make  yon  feel  that  it  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  yon  appear  to  think." 

' '  Not  of  consequence !  What !  when  perhaps 
we  are  going  to  be  left  without  a  farthing  in  the 
world!" 

''That  is  the  dreadful  part  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Waters  mournfully.  "  It  is  not  because  I  want 
to  be  so  very  rich,  I  am  sure ;  but  when  I  think 
how  destitute  and  helpless — ^and  the  blow  too 
that  it  would  be  to  my  poor  husband —  Oh !  don't 
despise  me,  but  indeed  I  can  not  help  it." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  unable  to 
restrain  her  tears  at  the  picture  of  desolation 
which  her  T^cj  had  conjured^.  Miss  Egerton 
sat  looking  at  her  very  tenderly,  then  rose  some- 
what abruptly,  exclaiming : 

"What  a  Job's  comforter  I  am,  to  be  sure!  it 
is  high  time  you  were  rid  of  me.  Dear  Mrs. 
Waters,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons ;  I  wanted  to 
prepare  you  for  the  worst,  and  I  have  done  it  a 
great  deal  more  effectually  than  I  intended.  Now 
good-bye,  and  let  us  think  of  nothing  but  the  best, 
only  if  the  worst  should  really  come,  remember  " 
(here  she  lowered  her  voice,  and,  approaching 
Mrs.  Waters  to  take  leave,  spoke  the  words  al- 
most into  her  ear),  "  remember  I  am  what  they 
call  rich,  and  I  would  as  soon  be  poor  if  my  best 
friends  won't  let  me  be  of  a  little  use  to  them. 
Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you!" 

With  these  words,  and  a  kiss  warmly  impress- 
ed on  the  poor  lady's  cheek.  Miss  Egerton  turned 
to  go,  followed  into  the  little  passage  by  Emmy, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  lecture  about  John  Thwaites, 
hung  about  the  visitor  as  affectionately  as  ever, 
and  parted  from  her  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Miss  Egerton.  How  we  are 
ever  to  thank  yon  for  all  your  kindness — " 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  child,  don't  speak  about  that. 
There,  kiss  me  and  let  me  go — but  stop  a  mo- 
ment first ;  promise  me  you  will  think  a  little  of 
what  I  have  said  about  poor  John  Thwaites." 

"Oh!  as  for  that,"  said  Emmy,  shaking  her 
curls,  ' '  really — "  Here  she  opened  the  door  with 
a  great  clatter  which  caused  her  remaining  words, 
if  any,  to  be  lost. 

"  Oh !  you  want  me  to  go,  now  that  I  have  be- 
gun again  on  John  Thwaites,  do  you  !  Well, 
rU  please  you,  child,  and  I  think  you'll  try  to 
please  me  a  little  too,  especially  as  I  believe  it  will 


be  pleasing  yourself  into  the  bai^gain.    Good- 
bye." 

*  *  Good-bye, "  said  Emmy  with  very  hot  cheeks, 
but  not  otherwise  taking  any  notice  of  what  bad 
gone  before,  and  even  forcing  herself,  in  spite  of 
her  hot  cheeks,  to  stand  at  the  door  just  as  usual 
to  look  after  Miss  Egerton  as  she  passed  tlm)ugh 
the  tiny  ten-foot-square  garden  and  up  the  village 
street 

But  hardly  had  Miss  Egerton  got  twenty  yards 
beyond  tlie  garden-gate,  when,  turning  hastily 
out  of  a  side-street,  there  almost  knocked  against 
her  a  young  man,  who,  having  received  from  the 
heiress  in  passing  a  particularly  friendly  nod,  im- 
mediately afterwards  caught  sight  of  Emmy  and 
came  harrying  towards  where  she  stood. 

Emmy  gave  another  shake  to  her  curls  as 
though  gathering  confidence  tor  an  encounter, 
and  then,  scorning  retreat,  set  herself  to  await 
the  young  man's  approach  with  the  most  perfect 
appearance  of  unconcern  that  she  could  summon 
up  under  the  circumstances.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  her  position  was  one  of  considerable  em- 
barrassment, for  she  was  standing  on  the  door- 
step in  full  view  of  any  body  who  might  be  pass- 
ing in  the  street,  and  the  person  now  coming  to- 
wards her  was  no  other  than  that  creature  John 
Thwaites. 

A  word  here  about  this  John  Thwaites.  He 
was  clerk  in  a  large  paper-mill  near  Chorcombe, 
where  he  had  consequently  come  to  live  a  year  or 
two  before.  It  happened  that  where  he  'lodged 
he  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters, 
and  near  neighbors  in  a  place  like  Chorcombe  al- 
ways get  to  know  each  other  more  or  less.  By 
this  time  he  had  formed  a  tolerably  intimate 
friendship  with  the  family,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  waa  suspected  of  feeling  a  good  deal 
more  than  fiiendship  for  one  member  of  it.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  a  personable  young  fellow  enough, 
vrith  well-knit  figure  of  ipiddle  size,  open  good- 
natured  face,  which  was  manly  in  spite  of  fresh 
complexion  and  fair  hair,  round  honest-looking 
blue  eyes,  and  a  frank  straightforward  manner, 
only  marred  occasionally  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
and  especially  in  the  presence  of  Emmy,  by  a 
little  too  much  of  shyness. 

In  his  fear  lest  Emmy  should  re-enter  the 
house  without  waiting  for  him,  ho  came  up  so 
quickly  that  he  was  quite  out  of  breath  as  he 
swung  open  the  garden-gate. 

"  Miss  Waters !"  he  cried,  panting. 

By  this  time,  except  for  her  cheeks,  Emmy 
was  as  cool  as  could  be  desired. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Thwaites!"  she  said,  with  a  care- 
less elevation  of  the  eyebrows  as  though  she  had 
only  just  become  aware  that  such  a  person  ex- 
isted. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  But — ^but  I  thought 
that  you  might  like  to  know — ^that  you  ought  to 
know,  that  is —  Since  I  saw  you  this  morning 
I  have  been  making  inquiries,  and  I  find  it  is 
quite  true  about  old  Mr.  Waters.  In  fact,  I 
took  the  liber^  of  calling  at  Dr.  Flummer's  on 
purpose,  and  they  told  me  he  must  be  in  great 
danger,  for  Dr.  Plnmmer  had  been  over  to  see 
him  again,  and  was  there  now.  So  as  I  thought 
perhaps  your  father  didn't  know,  I  came  running 
all  the  way — " 

"You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Emmy,  with 
a  little- bow.  "But  papa  was  sent  for  some 
time  ago,  thank  yon." 
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"  Oh !"  said  the  young  man,  looking  a  little 
crestfidlen  to  find  that  he  had  been  of  no  use, 
after  alL 

**Ye8,"said  Emmy,  gmoothing  down  a  re- 
fractoiy  fold  in  a  dandy  little  apron  that  she 
wore.    "  What  a  windy  day  this  is !" 

"  Yes,  rather — very  much  so.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  keeping  yon  in  the  cold.  Miss  Waters.  ** 

"It  is  rather  cold,  certainly,"  acquiesced 
Emmy.  "I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  see 
mamma?" 

"  N— no,  thank  you,"  said  poor  John,  rather  re- 
lactantly,  for  in  truth  there  was  nothing  he  would 
iuiTe  liked  better  than  to  be  asked  to  enter.  '*  I — 
I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  in  the  cold." 

"Ob!  don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Thwaites." 

"Thank  you.  Tlien  I  will  say  good-bye, 
Miss  Waters." 

"  Good-bye,**  said  Enmiy,  looking  Tcry  hard 
at  some  pigeons  that  were  circling  round  the 
chimne)'-tops  of  the  opposite  houses — so  hard 
rhat  for  a  second  or  two  she  did  not  see  the 
hand  which  the  young  roan  ventured  timidly  to 
extend.  She  saw  it  at  last,  and  of  course  had 
to  pat  out  her  hand  too — what  could  she  have 
done  else?" 

"Good-bye,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand.  He 
looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  and  then — appar- 
ently forgetting  to  let  her  hand  go,  for  he  still 
hdd  it— added :  **  I  suppose  things  will  be  very 
different  when  I  see  you  next,  Miss  Emmy. 
Your  father  will  be  a  rich  man,  and  you  will  be 
a  great  lady." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  Emmy, 
making  a  slight  effort  to  liberate  herself,  which, 
however,  the  stupid  creature  did  not  seem  so 
mnch  as  conscious  of.  '^Some  people  think 
that  perhaps  Uncle  Gilbert  may  forget  us  alto- 
gether, but  of  course  I  can't  tell." 

"  Of  course  not,  Miss  Emmy.  Well,  I  can 
only  say  I  wish  you  every  good  fortune." 

"Tliank  you,"  said  Emmy,  making  another 
and  more  vigorous  effort  to  get  back  her  hand 
(for  what  coold  the  people  over  the  way  be 
tfamking  ?).     It  was,  however,  still  held  fast. 

"But — but — ^I  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with 
me  for  saying  so — if  it  should  turn  out  different 
— it  would  be  very  selfish  of  me,  of  course — but 
—bat  if  it  did,  I  should  be — in  fact  I  should  be 
^ad  rather  than  sorry.  Tou  know  what  I 
mean." 

Having  taken  heart  to  say  thus  much,  he  took 
heart  also  to  give  her  hand  a  great  squeeze,  and 
then,  dismayed  at  his  own  audacity,  turned 
away  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  posted 
down  the  Tillage  street  so  rapidly  that  he  al- 
iDost  seemed  to  be  in  flight. 

Emmy  got  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door 
as  quickly  as  she  could.  But  she  did  not  go 
immediately  back  to  her  mother,  stopping  a 
mtimte  or  two  in  the  dark  passage  to  arrange 
her  apron  and  adjust  her  curls,  and  otherwise 
fWijer  from  the  flutter  into  which  the  young 
Dan's  affrontery  had  thrown  her. 

''The  idea !"  she  murmured poutingly  to  her- 
Bd^  as  she  recalled  the  atroci^  of  his  parting 
words. 

Bat  even  as  she  thought  of  them  she  found 
the  pout  relaxing  into  a  smile  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  could  not  hdp  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  loss 
of  Uncle  Gilbert's  money  might  not  be  bo  very 
dreadfid. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THB  CLARB  COUBT  COUSIK. 

Meaitwhile  Miss  Egerton  was  making  the 
best  of  her  way  home.  As  she  went  up  the 
quaint  little  village  street  her  progress  was  a  good 
deal  impeded  by  the  necessity  of  returning  the 
salutations  which,  as  a  great  potentate  of  the 
neighborhood,  she  received  from  ahnost  every  one 
she  met ;  but  soon  the  houses  began  to  be  less 
and  less  thickly  set,  and  her  attention  was  grad- 
ually relieved  from  this  strain.  At  last,  having 
passed  a  few  outlying  cottages  and  farm-buOd- 
ings,  she  found  herself  in  a  countiy  road  bordered 
only  by  leafless  trees  and  hedges  through  which 
constant  glimpses  were  to  be  Imd  of  the  fields  be- 

Jrond,  and  accelerating  her  pace,  she  pushed  brisk- 
y  forward,  with  evident  pleasure  in  the  keen 
March  wind  that  whistled  about  her,  if  not  ex- 
actly in  the  dust  with  which  it  came  accompanied. 
So  much  was  she  absorbed  in  enjoyment  of  her 
walk  that  she  scarcely  noticed  a  clatter  of  horse- 
hoofs  which  presently  sounded  behind  her,  and 
was  quite  startled  on  hearing  a  voice  say : 

**  Why,  Olivia!" 

She  turned  her  head,  so  much  surprised  that 
it  was  a  moment  before  she  recognized  in  the 
well-mounted  rider  who  had  just  reined  up  at  her 
side  her  cousin,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Egertons 
at  Clai-e  Court. 

"Dear  me!  is  that  you?  How  do  you  do, 
Randal?" 

**  I  was  just  coming  over  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
bending  from  his  horse  to  shake  hands.  '*  I  am 
so  glad  not  to  have  missed  you.  You  will  allow 
me  the  honor  of  escorting  you  home  ?" 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  trouble  yon  or-your 
horse  to  keep  pace  with  me,"  said  the  young 
lady.  ' '  Ride  on  to  my  house ;  you  wiU  not  have 
to  wait  long." 

'*  Ah!  but  I  intend  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
walking  with  you, "  was  the  gallant  reply.  *  *  Here, 
James,"  he  continued,  addressing  a  servant  who 
just  then  rode  up,  "  look  after  "Viscount." 

*'  Oh !  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself ;  I  can  walk 
home  by  myself  quite  well." 

'*  I  would  not  lose  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
world,"  answered  the  cavalier,  and  proceeded  to 
dismount  without  allowing  time  for  further  re- 
monstrance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  meeting  of  the  cousins 
that  the  family  at  Clare  Court  had  been  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  take  their  humble  relative 
into  favor  since  her  promotion  to  Egerton  Park, 
in  spite  of  the  disappointment  which  her  heiress- 
ship  had  inflicted  upon  themselves.  Yeiy  mag- 
nanimous such  conduct  surely  was,  for  the  Clare 
Court  property  was  not  only  much  smaller  than 
the  Egerton  Park  estate,  but  was  said  to  be  heavily 
mortgaged ;  so  that,  for  people  with  a  position  in 
the  county  to  keep  up  and  a  large  fiimily  of 
daughters  to  portion  off,  the  loss  of  such  an  in- 
heritance as  had  fallen  to  their  obscure  cousin 
was  no  light  misfortune.  Indeed  there  were  not 
wanting  scandal- mongers  who  whispered  that 
they  could  not  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
calamity  with  so  good  a  grace  but  for  the  hope  of 
retrieving  it  by  a  match  between  the  new  mis- 
tress of  Egerton  Park  and  their  son  Randal — a. 
suspicion  confirmed  by  the  assiduity  of  the  young 
mnn's  attentions  to  the  heiress  on  all  public  oc- 
casions.    How  far  the  heiress  was  disposed  to 
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encouTage  these  attentions  was  another  question, 
Answered  differently  in  different  quarters.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  waa  certain  that  Randal,  with  his 
taU  military-looking  figure,  fine  dark  eyes,  and 
black  silken  beard  and  mustache,  had  every  thing 
to  insure  his  success  with  any  ordinary  young 
lady  whom  he  might  set  himself  to  fascinate, 
especially  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  approach  on  terms  of  cous- 
inly intimacy.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  equally  certain  that  Miss  Egerton,  if  indeed 
he  had  any  such  view  with  regard  to.  her,  was 
not  an  ordinaiy  young  lady  at  all. 

In  another  moment  Randal  had  joined  his 
cousin  on  the  foot-path,  while  the  servant  trotted 
on  with  the  two  horses,  to  lead  the  way  at  a  dis- 
creet distance  in  front. 

"Pray  Jake  my  arm,  Olivia,"  was  his  first 
overture. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Olivia,  **  but  really 
I  think  I  can  manage  better  by  myself.  How  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  ?" 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton!"  echoed  the  young 
man  petulantly.  "  Good  heavens,  Olivia!  what 
a  cold  artificial  way  of  speaking !  Can't  you  call 
them  uncle  and  aunt  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  always 
forgetting.  But  you  see  it  is  so  lately  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  calling  them  any  thing  at 
all —it  is  only  natural  I  should  make  mistakes 
sometimes." 

Randal  slightly  colored  and  did  not  answer,  so 
Olivia  went  on : 

**  And  your  sisters,  I  hope  they  are  all  quite 
well,  and  caught  no  cold  at  Mrs.  Wrentmore's 
ball  ?  By-the-way,  what  a  pleasant  evening  that 
was!" 

* '  Very  pleasant  indeed. "  He  paused  as  though 
fbr  reflection  ;  then  drew  a  long  sigh  and  added  : 
"You  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much,  at  all 
events,  with  such  a  lot  of  fellows  as  there  were 
dangling  about  you.  I  scarcely  got  near  you  all 
evening," 

"  Oh  !  Randal,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  I  danced 
with  you  twice,  and  really  I  think  that  ought  to 
satisfy  yoti." 

"Satisfy  me!"  he  grumbled.  "What!  and 
you  talking  and  laughing  all  evening  with  a  pack 
of  coxcombical  toadies  and  fortune-hunters  who 
can  no  more  appreciate  you — " 

"Stop  a  minute,  Randal.  If  you  are  kind 
enough  to  be  afraid  of  my  head  being  turned  by 
the  nonsense  of  those  coxcombical  toadies  and 
fortune-hunters  as  you  call  them,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  but  you  may  set  your  mind  entire- 
ly at  rest.  I  am  not  taken  in  by  a  single  one  of 
all  their  compliments,  and  am  perfectly  aware 
that  but  for  my  money  I  am  as  plain  and  unat- 
tractive a  person  as  ever  set  foot  in  a  ball-room." 

He  started  in  scandalized  horror. 

"Plain!  unattractive!  you — Olivia!  Ah!  if 
you  could  only  look  into  my  heart,  and  see  the 
impre^ion —  Why,  you  are  all  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness together ;  you  are  all —  Now,  Olivia, 
what  are  you  angry  at  ?" 

He  saw  her  looking  at  him  with  cold  eyes  and 
curling  lip,  and  wondered  how  he  could  possibly 
have  ofiiended  her.  The  fact  was,  she  was  think- 
ing how  differently  the  same  proposition  which 
he  had  met  with  such  extravagant  contradiction 
had  been  received  a  while  ago  when  made  in  the 
presence  of  real  and  disinterested  friends. 
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Angry !  I  am  not  angir  in  the  least — ^how 
could  I  be  angry  with  such  a  pretty  speech? 
All  beauty  and  attractiveness  together — how  de- 
lightful !  and  yet,  made  up  of  such  commonplace 
materials  as  I  am,  it  is  rather  strange  too.  Let 
me  see,  I  must  be  something  like  my  namesake 
in  '  Twelfth  Night,'  J  suppose,  for  I  really  think 
I  possess  all  her  perfections — item,  two  lips  indif- 
ferent red ;  item,  two  eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ; 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin — dear  me,  how  gratify- 
ing!" 

Randal  pulled  his  long  whiskers  with  a  puzzled 
air ;  he  was  not  very  deeply  read,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  she  was  talking  about. 

"  Well,  so  you  might  be  gratified  if  you  knew 
how  people  admire  you — really  and  truly  admire 
you,  I  mean.  And,  by  Jove !  it  would  be  odd  if 
they  didn't,  for  wherever  you  go  there  isn't  a  girl 
fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  you,  in  looks  or  any  thing 
else,  of  course." 

"What!  you  reallythink  so, Randal?  Wliy, 
then  those  nice  young  men  were  not  flattering 
after  all — I  must  consider  the  matter  seriously. 
Which  should  you  say  was  the  most  eligible? — 
Colonel  Crawford,  or  Captain  Fane,  or  Mr.  Nev- 
ille, or  Mr.—" 

"  Olivia,  Olivia,  do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ? 
A  set  of  fawning  wretches  like  those— do  you 
think  they  can  possibly  care  for  any  thing  but  your 
money ;  do  you  imagine — " 

Olivia  turned  her  fiice  full  upon  him. 

"  Dear  me !  this  is  very  odd.  You  tell  me  in 
one  breath  that  I  am  all  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, the  loveliest  creature  in  the  room  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  and  in  the  next  you  say  that  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  for  Colonel  Crawford,  or  Captain 
Fane,  or  Mr.  Neville,  or  Mr.  anybody  else  to  care 
for  any  thing  about  me  but  my  money.  What 
am  I  to  believe  ?" 

The  young  man  bit  his  lip ;  he  was  wont  rath- 
er to  pique  himself  on  his  wit,  but  somehow 
with  Olivia  he  always  felt  that  he  was  made  to 
look  like  a  fool. 

"Come  now,  Olivia,  it  isn't  fair  just  because 
you  are  so  clever — " 

"  Oh !  it  is  to  be  clever  instead  of  beautiful 
now,  is  it  ?" 

"  Clever  and  beautiful  too,  you  know  you  are. 
The  cleverest  and  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  coun- 
ty, come." 

"You  do  me  great  honor,  Mr.  Egerton." 

"  Mr.  Egerton !  There  you  go  again !  So 
cold  and  unkind  as  it  sounds.  I'm  sure  I  always 
call  you  by  your  Christian  name." 

"I  can  t  'deny  that,"  said  Olivia. 

"Well,  it's  only  right  between  relations,  isn't 
it  ?  I  declare  I  think  sometimes  you  forget  all 
about  our  being  cousins." 

"I  am  always  quite  ready  to  treat  you  as  a 
cousin,"  she  answered,  but  there  was  a  slight  em-, 
phasis  on  the  last  word  which  seemed  as  though 
she  wished  to  limit  the  construction  that  he  might 
place  on  the  admission. 

"  But  never  as  any  thing  else,  you  mean  ?"  he 
said  bitterly. 

"That  is  what  I  meant,  certainly." 

"  Olivia,  this  is  cruel.  If  you  knew  with  what 
emotions  I  sought  you  to-day,  with  what  a  full 
heart—" 

"  Now  pray,  Randal,  don't  begin  with  that 
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"  What !  vou  won't  cron  listen  !     I  have  come 
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all  these  miles  on  pnr^tse  to  declare  my  feelings, 
and  jou  stop  me  before  I  begin  to  speak." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  yoor  speaking  when  we 
both  know  the  answer  beforehand  T* 

*'Bat  jOQ  might  at  least  hear  me;  you  might 
give  me  a  chance — " 

**  There  is  do  chance  whatever — absolutely 
none." 

* '  None ! "  He  walked  moodly  on  for  a  second 
or  two,  then,  switching  with  his  riding-whip  at 
the  twigs  of  the  hedgerow,  resumed  with  a  pro- 
foundly melancholy  air : 

"At  least  yon  will  let  me  hope  that  some  day 
.  I  may  find  your  heart  less — " 

"  You  n^d  not  hope  for  any  thing  that  has  to 
do  with  my  heart.  Old  maids  have  no  hearts, 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  confirmed  old  maid  in  the 
world  I  am  one." 

"Pish,  Olivia!  To  talk  like  that,  with  your 
beauty  and  accomplishments — '' 

"Kandal,  as  a  favor  I  beg  that  this  subject 
may  be  dropped." 

She  spoke  so  seriously  that  he  was  afraid  to 
persevere  further  for  the  present,  and  merely  drew 
another  long  sigh. 

They  had  now  reached  a  curiously  carved  old 
stone  archway  which  was  one  of  the  approaches 
to  Egerton  Park,  and  Olivia  stopped  to  undo  the 
gate.  But  Randal  did  not  seem  inclined  to  enter, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  say  £Ood-bye. 

"  What !  won't  you  come  in  ?"  said  Olivia. 

"I  can  not,"  he  answered  gloomily.  '^You 
will  not  let  me  speak  of  what  I  came  to  speak 
aboot,  and  I  am  not  capable  at  present  of  talking 
of  any  thing  else." 

"  Well,  whenever  yon  do  find  yourself  capable 
of  talking  of  something  else,  I  can  only  say  that 
yon  will  always  find  a  welcome." 

"Some  other  time," he  murmured,  "when  I 
am  calmer  and  stronger — " 

"  At  that  other  time  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
see  you.    So  now  good-bye." 

^'Good-bye," answered  Randal  in  low  sad  ac- 
cents, and  beckoned  to  his  servant,  who  had  sta- 
tloned  himself  with  the  horses  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  gate.  In  a  minute  more  the  rejected 
soitor  was  again  in  the  saddle,  riding  disconso- 
lately back  in  the  direction  of  Clare  Court,  and 
thinking : 

"Was  there  ever  such  obstinacy?  What 
vonld  she  have — a  title,  I  suppose,  but  I  fancy 
Ehell  find  hei'self  out  there ;  rich  lords  don't  let 
themselves  go  cheap,  and  I  think  she  is  too  long- 
headed to  t^e  a  bankrupt  one.  Did  I  make  any 
mistake,  I  wonder — I  tried  to  lay  it  on  thick 
enough,  goodness  knows,  but  some  women  are  so 
fond  of  praise —  Well,  I  have  failed  again,  but  I 
viQ  succeed  some  day — ^I  am  more  determined 
than  ever.  Confound  it,  there's  something  about 
her  so  uncommonly — ^not  that  she's  exactly  pret- 
tr,  of  course,  but  there's  a  sort  of  piquancy  and 
fiaror  about  her — and  then,  considering  how  ex- 
acdy  the  property  would  suit —  Provoking  crea- 
ture! But  I'll'bring  her  to  book  yet,  see  if  I 
don't" 

He  might  have  been  less  sanguine  of  success  if 
he  could  have  seen  the  smile,  half  of  contempt, 
half  of  bitterness,  with  which  Olivia  looked  after 
him  as  he  rode  away — a  smile  which  still  played 
aboot  her  lips  as  she  walked  up  the  avenue  to  the 
hoose,  and  which  had  not  quite  faded  even  when 
»be  found  herself  in  her  own  chamber. 


*  ^\11  beauty  and  attractiveness  together.  How 
thiey  all  sing  to  the  same  tune,  and  what  a  fool 
they  mustL  take  me  for !" 

She  cast  her  eyes  disdainfully  towards  her  mir- 
ror, but  somehow  did  not  so  disdainfully  withdraw 
them,  and  indeed  for  a  little  while  did  not  with- 
draw them  at  all.  Por  to  her  surprise  the  face  s^e 
found  there,  all  flushed  with  fresh  air  and  excite- 
ment, was  one  which  unaccountablv  struck  her  for 
the  first  moment  as  almost  beautiuil. 

But  she  had  long  ago  settled  in  her  own  mind 
that  she  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  beauty,  and 
presently  turned  away  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  something  that  sounded  like  a  sigh. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WAITING  FOR  THE   EVD. 

A  LARGE  chamber  of  handsome  dimensions, 
but  made  dreary-looking  by  dingy  dark-colored 
paper,  gaunt  dusty  hangings,  and  above  all  by  a 
spectral  four-post  bedstead  which  constituted  its 
principal  piece  of  furniture — doubly  dreary-look- 
ing just  now  in  the  gray  light  of  the  bleak  March 
sky  that  showed  dimly  through  the  drawn  blinds 
— such  was  the  room  into  which  Austin  Waters 
on  arriving  at  his  uncle's  house  found  himself 
ushered. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  excited  bewilderment 
which  made  him  feel  almost  as  one  in  a  dream, 
but  through  the  confusion  of  his  senses  he  per- 
ceived on  entering  two  persons  in  the  room  both 
of  whom  he  ought  to  know.  One  of  these,  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  the  bed  making  entries  in  a 
note-book,  was  a  large  heavy-looking  man  of 
solemn  countenance  and  demeanor,  who  was  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  Dr.  Plummer,  the  chief  physician 
of  the  neighborhood ;  the  other,  just  then  in  the 
act  of  giving  an  adjusting  touch  to  the  pillows, 
was  a  &t  red-faced  old  woman,  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  Mrs.  Muggridge,  the  last  new  housekeep- 
er. He  was  also  aware  of  something  that  lay  be- 
neath the  bed-clothes,  shaping  them  into  a  long 
narrow  heap  not  unlike  a  mound  in  a  chnrch^ai'd, 
and  knew  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  Unde 
Gilbert. 

He  made  a  few  wavering  steps  towards  the  bed, 
and  presently  found  somebody  shaking  his  hand. 
It  was  Dr.  Plununer,  who  had  poUtely  risen  to  re- 
ceive him. 

'*  A  roost  melancholy  occasion,  Mr.  Austin," 
said  tlie  doctor  in  a  low  oily  whisper.  '*  Ah  1  I 
am  afraid  it  must  be  very  near  the  last." 

Austin  Waters  looked  at  the  motionless  heap 
before  him — ^motionless  save  for  an  occasional 
slight  twitching  movement — but  could  make  no 
response. 

**  Ah !  very  sad,"  commented  the  doctor. 

**  Poor  dear !"  sighed  Mrs.  Muggridge,  not  be- 
cause  she  was  particularly  fond  of  a  master  in 
whos^  service  she  was  comparatively  a  stranger, 
but  because  she  felt  that  something  was  demand- 
ed of  her  by  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

Austin  began  to  feel  that  something  was  de- 
manded of  him  too,  and,  making  a  great  effort, 
stammered  out : 

"  Is — is  there  no  hope?" 

His  voice  sounded  so  strange  to  him  that  he 
could  hardly  recognize  it  as  his  own.  But  ap- 
parently there  were  other  ears  that  did  recognize 
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it,  for  no  tooner  had  he  spoken  than  something 
stirred  among  the  bed-clothes,  and  another  voice 
(so  thick  and  husky  it  was  I)  said : 

"Austin!" 

He  had  so  little  expected  to  be  thus  accosted 
that  he  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  could  hard- 
ly control  himself  sufficiently  to  answer : 

"Yes,  Uncle  Gilbert." 

"Come  here," said  the  thick  husky  voice,  and 
a  face  was  raised  from  the  pillow — a  yellow,  fur- 
rowed,  distorted  face  ghastly  to  see,  and  more 
ghastly  stiU  because  to  the  diistortion  of  paralysis 
Siere  now  seemed  to  be  added  the  distortion  of 
an  attempted  smile.  For  a  minute  Austin  found 
a  pair  of  bleared  half-glazed  eyes  staring  at  him, 
then  heard  the  same  voice  say,  issuing  laborious- 
ly from  dry  slow-moving  lips :  "  Lcng-looked- 
for  comes  at  last,  you  see." 

Austin  could  not  at  once  reply,  and  the  dry 
lips  bad  time  to  articulate : 

* '  Whafs  the  matter  ?    Are  you  ill  too  ?" 

He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  answer,  and 
compelled  himself  to  falter  forth  humbly : 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  uncle,  so  anxious — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  gasping  guttural 
sound  which  he  presently  saw  was  intended  for 
a  chuckle. 

"  Anxious  about  the  will,  eh?  Oh  I  Tve  not 
forgotten  it." 

The  words  were  accompanied  with  what  seem- 
ed to  Austin  so  demoniacal  a  grin  that  he  re- 
mained silent  perforce. 

"It  is  there — the  cabinet  in  the  comer — " 
went  on  the  old  man,  speaking  with  increased 
difficulty  and  pointing  with  a  lean,  shrivelled 
hand  in  which  a  little  life  was  still  left.  "  Top 
drawer — ^key  under  pillow— just  here —  Aha  I 
wouldn't  you  like  to  look — wouldn't  yon  like  to 
know — ^" 

He  broke  off  with  the  same  dismal  chuckle  as 
before,  apparently  too  much  exhausted  to  say 
more. 

A  damp  dew  had  gathered  on  Austin's  fore- 
head, and  his  eyes  wandered  nervously  round  the 
room,  first  resting  vacantly  on  the  cabinet  in  the 
comer,  then  straying  back  to  the  sick  man's  pil- 
low. Presently,  finding  his  uncle's  face  still 
turned  towards  him,  he  started,  and  murmured 
feebly: 

"  How  can  you  think  I  care — at  such  a  time 
as  this — " 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  saw  the  withered  eye- 
lids slowly  droop  until  at  last  they  altogether 
closed.  The  sudden  flicker  had  subsided,  and 
the  old  man  relapsed  into  his  former  state,  giving 
no  sign  of  life  save  an  occasional  tremor  of  the 
limbs  and  now  and  then  a  faint  catching  of  the 
breath.  Dr.  Plummer  came  forward  with  soft, 
solemn  step,  and,  putting  out  his  plump  white 
hand  towards  the  thin  yellow  one  that  lay  ex- 
tended on  the  bed-clothes,  pressed  his  fingers  on 
the  wrinkled  wrist 

"  A  comatose  condition  which  can  only  ter- 
minate ill  dissolution,"  he  whispered  authorita- 
tively. "  The  end  may  be  expected  from  one 
minute  to  another." 

Having  delivered  this  dictum,  the  doctor  stole 
noiselessly  back  to  his  seat,  and  equally  noiseless- 
ly Mrs.  Muggridge  subsided  into  the  comfortable 
chair  she  had  provided  for  herself  behind  the 
curtain  at  the  farther  side  of  the  bed.  For  two 
or  three  minutes   more   Austin   stood  gazing 


dreamily  around — at  th'e  Aosed  eyes  that  had  so 
lately  looked  on  him,  at  the  cabinet  in  the  comer, 
at  the  white  piUow  that  swelled  upward  o'ound 
the  dying  man's  head.  At  last,  seemg  the  doctor 
once  more  apply  himself  to  his  note-book,  he  was 
reminded  that  he  might  be  kept  standing  there 
for  some  time,  and,  with  another  mechanical  look 
round,  he  too  sat  down  to  wait. 

To  wait!  What  for?  Stunned  and  mazed 
as  were  his  senses,  he  could  not  help  asking  him- 
self this  question  as  the  idea  of  waiting  occnired 
to  him ;  and  he  could  not  help  answering  it  with 
a  horrible  particularity  of  detail  that  miade  him 
tremble.  He  was  waiting  for  the  cessation  of. 
those  occasional  slight  tremors  of  the  limbs  and 
those  faint  catchings  of  the  breath,  for  the  final 
subsidence  of  the  slow  pulse  beating  under  that 
wrinkled  wrist  which  he  could  still  see  from  his 
place  by  the  bedside  (the  fiice  was  hidden  by  the 
half-drawn  curtain),  for  the  transmutation  into 
lifeless  clay  of  yonder  human  heap  that  lay  be- 
neath the  bed-clothes — sluggish  and  inert,  and 
yet,  while  it  retained  the  name  of  man,  an  in- 
superable barrier  between  him  and  the  top  drawer 
of  the  cabinet  in  the  comer. 

He  shut  his  eyes  in  horror  at  his  own  thoughts. 
What  I  to  be  impatient  of  the  poor  remnant  of 
life  even  now  ebbing  out  of  those  frozen  veins,  to 
fed  angry  with  the  poor  departing  spirit  for  its 
lingering — angry  now — ^nowthat  it  really  was  de- 
parting !  He  tried  to  think  of  other  things,  and, 
when  he  found  he  could  not,  tried  not  to  think  at 
all,  tried  to  count  the  tickings  of  the  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece. 

One,  two,  three,  four—  How  slow  those  tick- 
ings came,  as  though  the  clock  itself  were  tired — 
wom  out  with  waiting  I  Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick — 
wait,  wait,  wait,  wait.  Ah!  what  a  frightful 
thing  it  was  to  wait — ^worse  even  than  to  die ! 
The  dying  knew  nothing,  felt  nothing ;  were  in  a 
state  of  suspended  consciousness  both  as  regards 
this  world  and  the  next,  whereas  the  waiting — 
Strange  to  think  of,  that  those  who  were  thus  in 
themselves  nonentities,  dead  to  this  state  of  ex- 
istence and  not  yet  awakened  to  another,  sliould 
nevertheless  have  this  grim  power  of  arresting 
the  action  of  the  living,  of  holding  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  abeyance,  of  keeping  keys  un- 
der their  pillows — 

He  shuddered.  The  demon  of  impatience  had 
come  upon  him  again,  and  again  he  must  strive 
to  cast  it  forth.  Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick— but  that 
monotonous  sound  only  made  him  more  impatient 
stilL  He  tried  harder  than  ever  to  think  of 
something  else,  but  the  thoughts  that  presented 
themselves  had  a  hideous  fantastic  incongruity 
about  them  that  made  him  shudder  anew.  It 
came  into  his  head,  for  instance,  how  he  had  once 
read  of  some  great  man's  mother  who,  being  oc- 
cupied as  Uncle  Gilbert  was  occupied  now,  had 
sent  down  word  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see  her 
that  she  was  particularly  engaged  in  dying.  En- 
gaged in  dying — what  an  idea — as  though  it  were 
some  business  which  required  time  and  atten- 
tion to  execute.  Well,  and  so  it  did  require  time 
— he  might  see  that  for  himself— a  long  time. 
And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  if  the  old  lady 
who  had  spoken  of  death  so  lightly  had  kept  any 
body  waiting  as  he  was  being  kept  waiting  now, 
if  in  her  room  there  had  been  a  cabinet,  if  under 
her  pillow  there  had  been  a  key,  if— - 

Impatient  again!     How  horrible  it  was — so 
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bonible  thAt,  finding  ^he  absolotely  could  not 
ke^  hopatienoe  off,  he  t)egan  trying  to  think  if 
he  had  any  excuse  for  feeling  ^t.  Ah !  surely  if 
any  one  in  this  world  had  any  excuse  for  im- 
patience nnder  such  circumstances,  that  one  was 
himself.  How  long  and  wearily  he  had  waited, 
what  j&m  and  years  of  slow  crushing  anguish 
he  had  saffered — and  all  hy  means  of  the  old 
man  whose  last  dregs  of  life  were  even  now 
oozing  out  so  tardily.  Ah !  how  he  had  suffer- 
ed !  what  torture  that  old  man  had  put  him  to 
^that  dreaded,  hated,  abhorred  oM  man !  A 
visioD  of  the  past  rose  before  him — ^his  happy 
Liveipool  home,  his  three  pretty  little  children, 
his  wife's  smiling  fiice ;  and  then  other  memories 
came  crowding  after  these— the  squalid  gentility 
of  his  fife  under  Uncle  Gilbert's  eyes,  the  tedium 
of  enforced  idleness,  his  wifie's  tears  and  pallid 
cheeks,  his  own  patient  endurance  of  taunts  and 
insults  that  at  one  time  it  would  have  set  his 
blood  boiling  to  think  of,  three  tiny  coffins  borne 
one  after  the  other  acrois  the  threshold  of' that 
ill-omened  rent-free  house — ay,  and  other  memo- 
ries still,  which  as  they  presented  themselves 
made  him  almost  groan  aloud  in  agony. 

Oh !  the  wreck,  the  waste  that  his  life  had 
been— would  be,  at  least,  if  there  should  be  dis- 
af^otment  now.  Disappointment!  He  felt 
his  tongue  grow  dry  within  his  mouth  as  he 
thought  of  it,  as  he  asked  himself  in  despair  how 
he  should  bcMir  it.  But  he  could  not  bear  it,  he 
woold  not  If  disappointment  came,  he  would 
shnply  walk  to  the  nearest  pool  deep  enough  for 
a  man  to  lie  down  in —  His  poor  wife  and 
daughter  would  miss  him  for  a  time,  but  he 
cooU  not  help  that — ^not  even  for  their  sakes 
cooki  he  endure  his  life  longer  if  disappointment 
^•wi  in  store. 

Yes,  but  then  disappointment  was  not  in  store 
—he  was  sure  of  it,  he  knew  it,  and  why  should 
he  harass  himself?  In  the  top  drawer  of  yonder 
cabinet  lay  that  which  was  to  repair  the  ruin  of 
his  life,  which  was  to  make  up  to  him  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  he  had  suffered.  Oh !  if  only 
he  ooold  get  one  look,  if  only  the  time  would 
come  when  he  might  put  his  hand  under  that 
]hIIow —  Bat  as  he  reached  this  point  lie  found 
hii  heart  beating  so  fast  and  his  whole  blood  in 
Rich  a  fever  of  excitement,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
break  off  in  sheer  apprehension  lest  he  should 
somehow  commit  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
doctor  and  the  housekeeper.  He  must  be  patient 
—he  must  wait  a  little  longer. 

Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick.  He  would  not  think 
more,  hut  sat  listening  to  the  clock,  to  the  oc- 
casional rustle  of  the  housekeeper's  dress  as  she 
Dade  an  involuntary  change  of  position,  to  the 
^nt  scratching  of  the  doctor's  pencil  as  it  trav- 
ailed over  the  lines  of  the  note-book — a  dreary 
ooQcert  of  slight  sounds  only  varied  from  time  to 
time  by  a  yet  slighter  sound  that  now  and  then 
would  come  from  the  bed.  As  he  listened  to  it 
sll,  he  thought  the  monotony  would  turn  his 
brain.    But  how  could  he  escape  ? 

At  last  the  scratching  of  the  pencil  ceased. 
The  doctor,  having  apparently  written  all  that 
be  had  to  write,  put  the  note-book  back  into  his 
pocket.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and  took  a  long 
Vwk  in  the  direction  of  the  patient  still  lying  be- 
tween fife  and  death,  then  he  twiddled  with  his 
f?Ad  chain,  then  he  took  out  his  pocket-hand- 
iKrchief  and  blew  his  nose  in  dumb  show,  and 


lastly  he4rew  forth  his  watch.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  was  beginning  to  get  impatient  too  ? 

Just  as  Austin  was  thinking  thus,  his  eyes  and 
the  doctor's  met.  The  latter  immediately  rose, 
and,  coming  towards  him  on  tiptoe,  whispered : 

"  It  may  be  some  time  still  before  a  change 
supervenes.  What  do  you  say  to  going  down 
stairs  for  a  little  ?  Mrs.  Muggridge  will  call  us 
if  any  thing  happens.     Or  would  you  prefer—" 

'*  Thank  you,  I  would  much  rather  wait  in  the 
parlor,"  said  Austin  hastily. 

Wait!  What  an  awkwardly  chosen  expres- 
sion !     But  it  had  slipped  from  him  unawares. 

Tlie  doctor  staid  a  moment  to  whisper  a  few 
words  of  routine  instruction  to  Mrs.  Muggridge, 
then  rejoined  Austin,  and  they  left  the  room  to- 
gether. Ah!  what  an  emancipation  it  was  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  staircase,  to  be  out  of 
earshot  of  that  horrible  clock! 

They  went  down  stairs  to  the  parlor — a  large 
and  loffy,  though,  by  reason  of  the  meagreness 
of  its  furniture,  a  somewhat  bare  and  cold-looking 
room.  But  no  sooner  had  Austin  entered  it  than 
he  felt  that  the  task  of  waiting  here  would  be  no 
less  oppressive  than  the  task  of  waiting  up  stkii-s 
had  been.  The  restraint  of  a  stranger's  presence 
was  intolerable — ^perhaps  more  intolerable,  now 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak  and  move  at  dis- 
cretion,  than  in  the  chamber  of  death  itself.  He 
felt  so  utterly  helpless  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say 
or  do. 

"A  wonderfid  constitution,"  remarked  the 
doctor,  gently  letting  himself  drop  into  an  arm- 
chaii*.  "Really  I  don't  know  when  I  have  met 
with  another  such  in  the  whole  course  of  my  pro- 
fessional experience." 

"  Oh !  very,"  said  Austin,  looking  abstractedly 
out  of  the  window,  whither  he  had  loitered  be- 
cause he  felt  that  by  standing  he  would  better 
preserve  his  freedom  of  action  than  by  sitting 
down.  But  he  had  hardly  begun  to  look  when 
he  bethought  himself  what  passers-by  might  sav 
if  they  saw  him  standing  at  the  window  on  such 
a  day  as  this,  and  he  came  away  to  plant  himself 
before  an  old-fashioned  engraving  of  the  '*  Death 
of  Charles  the  Fifth." 

*  *  Let  me  see,  eighty-six  last  birth-day,  I  think, " 
went  on  the  doctor  pensively.  **  Ah !  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  to  be  sure!" 

"Yes,"  said  Austin,  wincing. 

As  if  he  did  not  know  that  already !  What 
did  the  man  mean  by  bothering  him  ?  And  then 
he  fell  to  wondering  if  there  was  any  body  wait- 
ing down  stairs  when  Charles  the  Fifth  lay  dy- 
ing, and,  if  so,  how  they  managed  to  pa.ss  the 
time. 

There  was  another  pause,  again  broken  by  the 
doctor,  who,  sitting  opposite  the  window,  eom- 
manded  a  view  of  the  garden  and  path  leading 
up  to  the  house. 

"Dear  me,  here  is  Mr.  Fodmore.  Coming  to 
inquire,  I  suppose." 

A  subdued  ring  made  itself  heard,  and  Austin, 
to  whom  any  distraction  was  welcome,  looked 
eagerly  towards  the  door.  There  was  a  low- 
voiced  parley  in  the  hall,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Mr.  Fodmore  was  shown  in. 

Mr.  Fodmore  was  a  person  of  some  importance 
in  Chorcombe,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  principal  lawyer  of  the  place.  He  was  a 
short  stoutish  man  with  a  large  nose,  upright- 
standing  hair,  a  well  developed  bump  of  self-es- 
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teem,  and  an  impressively  dignified  coantenance, 
made  more  dignified  stiU  by  a  white  neckcloth, 
spotless  as  his  own  reputation,  which  he  wore. on 
all  occasions.  Bat,  awe-inspiring  as  Mr.  Podmore 
looked,  his  character  was  not  altogether  witiiout 
the  softer  social  attributes.  He  was  always  of 
course  dignified,  as  befitted  one  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  best  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  in  the  company  of  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  of  his  own  set  he  could  come  out  as 
a  good  fellow  and  bon-vivant,  and  even,  with  rev- 
erence be  it  spoken,  as  something  of  a  gossip. 

He  shook  hands  cordially  with  his  friend  the 
doctor — cordially,  yet  with  a  certain  decorous 
hush  about  his  manner  which  was  his  mode  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  grim  visitor  whose  shadow 
even  then  rested  on  the  house. 

''Ah!  Flummer,  how  do  yon  do?  I  just 
stopped  at  the  door  to  inquire,  and  when  I  heard 
you  were  here  I  thought  I  would  look  in  on  you 
for  a  minute.  And  so  things  are  quite  at  the 
last,  they  tell  me?" 

*  *'  Quite, "  said  the  doctor.  * '  It  may  take  place 
now  at  any  moment." 

Here  Austin  Waters,  still  standing  before  the 
picture,  made  a  slight  movement  which  drew  to- 
wards him  the  attention  of  the  new-comer,  who 
advanced  to  greet  him  very  politely — ^more  polite- 
ly perhaps  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

'*Ah!  Mr.  Austin,  I  beg  your  pardon.  You 
are  pretty  well,  I  hope  ?" 

'* Pretty  well,"  said  Austin  hoarsely. 

**0h  yes!  to  be  sure — %-ery  trying  occasion 
of  course.  Well,  well,  it  is  a  debt  we  must  all 
pay." 

Austin  did  not  answer;  he  was  thinking  of 
the  top  drawer  of  the  cabinet,  and  for  the  instant 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

.'*  And  then  he  is  an  old  roan  and  has  had  a 
long  life,  you  must  remember,"  went  on  the  law- 
yer in  his  most  consoling  tones. 

"Oh  yes  !  certainly,"  assented  Austin. 

*'  Enjoying  all  his  faculties,  too,  up  to  tlie  very 
lost.  And  what  a  thing  that  is  to  be  thankful 
for,  especially  where  there  is  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Austin's  face ;  it  had  just 
occuiTed  to  him  that  perhaps  Mr.  Podmore,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  occasionally  employed 
as  his  uncle's  lawyer,  might  already  possess  the 
knowledge  he  so  thirsted  for. 

**  But  I  suppose  all  that  has  been  settled  years 
ago,"  continued  Mr.  Podmore,  looking  at  him  a 
little  inquisitively.  '*He  was  too  good  a  nuin 
of  business  to  leave  such  a  thing  to  the  last." 

"Do^o  you  not  know,  then?"  stammered 
Austin. 

Mr.  Podmore  shook  his  head. 

**I?  Oh  no!  it  was  a  subject  he  never  so 
much  as  mentioned.  It  is  a  fancy  with  some 
people  to  make  a  mystery  about  such  things,  you 
know." 

Austin  said  nothing,  but  merely  set  himself  to 
look  at  the  picture  harder  than  ever — so  hard 
that  at  last  he  could  almost  imagine  hiniself  pro- 
jected into  the  death-chamber  which  it  repre- 
sented. The  artist  had  depicted  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture opposite  the  bed  that  recalled  the  cabinet  up 
stairs,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  never 
have  done  gazing  at  it  and  speculating  on  what  it 
might  contain. 

Sir.  Podmore  glanced  at  him  with  some  ap- 


pearance of  curiosity,  then,  seeing  that  he  was 
not  inclined  for  further  conversation,  turned  once 
more  to  his  friend  the  doctor,  and  the  pair  sat 
don^'n. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  little 
while — ^another  tribute  to  the  presence  of  the 
grim  visitor  up  stairs — but  at  last  one  of  the  two 
made  a  low-toned  remark  to  the  efiect  that  it 
was  a  cold  day,  and  the  other  said  yes  it  was, 
and  after  that  they  got  on  swimmingly.  One  or 
two  whispered  questions  and  answers  were  first 
exchanged  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  in  the 
room  above,  then  something  was  said  as  to  the 
amount  of  illness  in  the  village  generally,  then 
the  weather  was  once  more  touched  upon,  and 
finally  the  conversation  wandered  ofi^  to  such  ir- 
relevant topics  as  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the 
prospects  of  tlie  session.  But  Austin  hardly 
heard  a  word,  and  what  he  did  hear  had  no 
meaning  for  him. 

He  came  away  from  the  picture  at  last,  afraid 
that'  the  others  might  guess  what  it  was  that  in- 
terested him  in  it,  and  took  to  walking  up  and 
down — as  softly  as  possible,  so  that  the  creaking 
of  his  footsteps  might  not  drown  any  other  sound. 
For  all  thi^  time  he  was  intently  listening — ^listen- 
ing for  some  sign  from  up  stairs. 

Presently  he  stopped,  listening  more  intently 
than  ever,  and  his  heart  gave  a  bound. 

He  thought  he  had  heard  something  like  a 
door  opening  up  stairs.  And  after  a  few  seconds 
more  of  such  listening  his  heart  gave  another 
bound.  He  distinctly  heard  a  foot  on  the  upper 
landing. 

The  foot  began  to  descend  the  stairs ;  he  could 
hear  it  each  time  that  it  was  set  down — hear  it  in 
spite  of  the  chattering  of  the  two  men  beside  him. 
At  last  he  heard  it  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case— advance  along  the  ball — ^pause  outside  the 
parlor-door — ah !  how  his  heart  beat !  And  yet 
even  then  the  two  men  took  no  notice. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Muggridge  appear- 
ed, her  red  face  not  quite  so  red  as  usual. 

"Oh!  sir,  if  you  please — "  she  began,  look- 
ing at  the  doctor,  then  paused  and  dropped  a 
courtesy. 

The  doctor  looked  round,  fairly  roused  at  last. 

"  Well  ?"  he  asked  with  grave  attention. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  thought  just  now  as  how 
master  seemed  to  be  lying  very  quiet  like,  and. I 
went  up  to  look  at  him  close,  and  if  you  please, 
sir—" 

She  dropped  another  courtesy,  and  every  body 
in  the  room  knew  what  had  happened.  Every 
body— -even  Austin,  though  from  his  dull  fixed 
gaze  and  statue-like  immobility  he  might  have 
been  deemed  incapable  of  understanding  any 
thing. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence  during  which  the 
falling  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard,  and  then 
the  doctor  said : 

"I  am  going  up  stairs.  Would  you  like  to 
come  too  ?" 

He  moved  forward,  and  Mr.  Podmore  follow- 
ed, the  latter,  however,  making  way  as  he  di'ew 
near  the  door  for  Austin  to  precede  him.  Aus- 
tin saw  that  he  was  expected  to  accompany 
them,  and  went.  But  his  whole  faculties  were 
for  the  time  benumbed — so  benumbed  that  he  had 
censed  to  think  even  of  the  cabinet-drawer. 

They  entered  the  gi'ay  sombre  room  up  stairs — 
more  gray  and  sombre  than  ever  now,  for  the 
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dB7  was  beiginning  to  wane — and  stood  hy  the 
side  of  that  spectral  fbar-post  bed,  looking  at  what 
lar  there. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  over,"  whispered  the  doctor, 
bending  forward  to  touch  the  wrinkled  hand  that 
Austin  had  sat  watching  a  while  ago. 

*'lt  seems  to  have  been  very  peaceful,"  mur- 
mured the  lawyer. 

**As  quiet' as  a  lamb,"  softly  put  in  Mrs. 
Muggridge. 

Austin  did  not  speak — only  stood  with  his  eyes 
rireted  on  the  withered,  pinched,  dead  face  that 
laj  upon  the  pillow,  tLb  intently  as  though  his 
gtiie  sought  to  penetrate  beyond  the  face  and  the 
pillowr  too.  And  indeed  as  he  looked  he  did  be- 
gin to  think  of  something  on  the  other  side  of 
that  face  and  the  other  side  of  that  pillow.  He 
began  to  think  of  the  key  of  the  cabinet-drawer. 

He  began  to  think  of  i^  and  when  he  had 
once  begun  he  could  not  keep  himself  from  going 
on,  until  presently  he  was  able  to  think  of  noth- 
ing else,  until  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  dead 
fiice  which  lay  before  him  on  the  pillow,  and  only 
remembered  what  was  underneath.  Ah!  that 
ke}',  that  key — if  he  might  only  feel  his  fingers 
close  on  it,  if  he  might  only  fit  it  into  the  lock 
of  yonder  drawer !  If  only  he  might  I  But  how 
was  he  to  get  it  from  that  dead  guardianship  with 
others  looking  on  ?  He  knew  that  they  had  no 
right  to  say  him  nay,  but,  for  all  that,  he  dared 
not  let  them  see  what  things  were  in  his  mind. 
He  must  be  patient  yet  a  little  while — ^patient 
tiiough  those  throbbing  pulses  of  his  should  burst 
with  longing.  And  so,  tutoring  himself  to  pa- 
tience, he  stood,  looking  at  the  dead  face,  but 
thinking  of  tlie  key  of  the  cabinet-drawer.  Oh ! 
when,  when  ? 

The  others  stood  and  looked  too,  keeping  a 
solemn  silence,  which  pressed  on  Austin's  heart 
like  a  weight  of  lead.  At  last  the  voice  of  the 
doctor  was  heard  saying  in  subdued  tones : 

"Well,  you  will  see  that  every  thing  is  proper- 
ly arrangeo,  Mrs.  Muggridge." 

"Yes  sir.  And  if  you  would  have  no  objec- 
tion, sir,  to  let  me  call  in  Mrs.  Thompson  to 
hdp-Hi  nice  respectable  woman  with  four  chil- 
droi,  as  clean  and  civil-spoken — " 

"I  dare  say  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan," 
said  the  doctor.  **  But  any  thing  of  that  kind 
TOO  had  better  mention  to  Mr.  Austin  ;  he  is  the 
person  you  have  to  look  to  now,  you  know." 

Austin  heard,  and  a  sudden  flush  rose  to  his 
eheeks.  He  thought  he  saw  how  he  might  get 
at  the  key  ^vithout  further  delay. 

"I  can  say  nothing  about  that,"  he  answered, 
nising  his  eyes.  **  And  of  course  nobody  can 
wy  any  thing  until  we  have  seen  what  is  in  the 
-the—" 

He  paustd  and  glanced  at  the  lawyer,  who 
applied  the  word  immediately,      v 

"  The  wiU  ?  Ah !  to  be  sure.  Yes,  we  must 
he  beginning  to  think  about  the  will  soon." 

"It  is  in  that  cabinet — the  top  drawer,"  said 
Austin  quickly.  **And  the  key  is  under  the 
ptDow ;  he  told  me  himself.     Shall—shall—" 

He  looked  at  the  lawyer  imploringly. 

"  I  think  we  may  as  well,"  said  Mr.  Podmore, 
angwering  the  look.  "It  is  desirable  to  know 
i«  soon  as  possible  if  any  instructions  are  left  for 
our  immediate  guidance.** 

Austin  pat  his  hand  towards  the  bed-head, 
snd,  taming   once  more  to  Mr.  Podmore   to 


make  sure  that  he  had  really  obtained  sanction 
for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  slid  it  gently  under 
the  pillow.  For  an  instant  he  shuddered  as  he 
felt  on  his  hand  the  weight  of  the  dead  man's 
head,  but  in  the  next  his  Angers  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  he  shuddered  no 
more. 

He  drew  the  keys  forth,  and,  almost  blinded 
though  he  was  with  agitation,  immediately  sin- 
gled out  one  he  knew  to  be  tliat  which  he  wanted, 
then,  nearly  tottering  as  he  went,  crossed  the 
room  to  the  cabinet.  Somehow  he  managed  to 
put  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  top  drawer,  and 
in  another  second  the  drawer  was  open. 

A  single  packet  lay  there — a  packet  on  the 
covering  of  which  were  inscribed  in  the  old  man's 
Uirgest  and  clearest  hand  the  words,  "  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  Gilbert  Waters. "  The  expect- 
ant heir  clutched  at  the  document,  then,  Mith  an- 
other look  towards  the  lawyer,  laid  his  fingers  on 
the  seal. 

"  Ahem !"  said  Mr.  Podmore,  with  a  glance  at 
the  bed.     *'  Had  we  not  better  go  down  stairs  ?" 

Austin  dared  not  disobey  the  suggestion,  and 
moved  towards  the  door  without  a  word.  Pres- 
ently, having,  he  knew  not  how,  made  his  way 
down  stairs,  he  found  himself  again  in  the  parlor, 
with  the  law}*er  and  doctor  b^ide  him,  and  in 
his  hand  the  packet  offt  of  the  cabinet  drawer. 
He  laid  his  fingers  once  more  on  the  seal,  and 
this  time  Mr.  Podmore  gave  him  a  sign  of  en- 
couragement. 

But  bis  fingers  trembled  so  that  he  could  do 
nothing.     The  lawyer  came  to  his  assistance. 

^*  Shall  I  open  it,  Mr.  Austin  ?  Such  things 
are  more  in  my  way  than  yours,  perhaps." 

Austin  nodded.  Mr.  Podmore  took  the  pack- 
et  from  his  unresisting  hands,  broke  the  i^eal, 
and  drew  from  the  envelope  a  paper  which  he 
straightway  began  to  unfold. 

What  a  rustling  that  paper  made !  and  what  a 
time  the  man  was  in  opening  it,  and  smoothing 
it  out,  and  getting  it  under  his  eye-glass !  Would 
he  never  have  done  ? 

At  last  all  preliminaries  were  completed ;  the 
will — Uncle  Gilbert's  will — was  spread  open  on 
the  table,  and  Mr.  Podmore  had  got  his  eye-glass 
fairly  to  bear  on  it. 

"'Ha — ^hum — let  me  see — ^yes,  all  in  proper 
form — duly  signed  and  attested — ah!  done  at 
Bristol  —  twenty-one  years  ago.  Ah  —  hum — 
hum — I,  Gilbert  Watess — sound  mind — and  so 
on — hum — ^hum — ah  !  here  we  are — give  and  be- 
queath— ^Imm — hum —  My  dear  Mr.  Waters" 
(here  the  lawyer  looked  up  with  something  of 
surprise  in  his  manner),  "  allow  me  to  oifer  you 
my  very  best  congratulations.  You  are  your 
uncle's  sole  heir  and  legatee." 

Austin's  pale  lips  moved  slightly,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them. 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it — all  estate 
and  effects,  real  and  jiersonal,  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever,  and  so  on — ^nephew  Austin  Waters 
and  heirs  forevei^all  as  clear  as  crystal.  And 
dear  me,  Mr.  Waters,  I  must  congratulate  you 
again — here  is  a  memorandum  in  your  uncle  s 
handwriting  dated  last  week  and  addressed  to  you 
as  his  heir,  by  which  I  see  that  the  property  is 
even  larger  than — " 

But  Austin  Waters  heard  no  more.  With  a 
faint  cry  he  had  fallen  on  the  floor  at  the  kiw- 
yer's  feet. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEW-BORM    HONORS. 

If  a  stranger  had  happened  to  be  passing  through 
Chorcombe  next  morning,  he  might  have  noticed 
with  some  cariosity  a  certain  honse  in  a  certain 
street  which  seemed  to  be  attracting  to  itself  aU 
the  attention  of  idlers  and  passers  by.  Every  body 
who  went  by  gave  it  a  glance,  sometimes  even 
stopping  to  stare  np  at  the  windows ;  and  yet  the 
house  was  only  a  plain,  rather  shabby,  one-storied 
cottage  exactly  Uxe  the  others  on  each  side,  while 
the  windows,  protected  by  closely  drawn  blinds, 
defied  the  most  attentive  scrutiny.  If  the  hypo- 
theticid  stranger,  noticing  all  these  things,  had 
been  sufficiently  inquisitive  to  ask  what  was  re- 
markable about  this  dwelling,  apparently  only  dis- 
tinguished from  its  neighbors  by  greater  silence 
and  more  decorous  avoidance  of  publicity,  he 
would  have  been  told  that  the  owner  had  just 
succeeded  by  the  death  of  a  relative  to  a  fortune 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

For  60  indeed  it  was.  .The  owner  of  the  house 
was  Austin  Waters,  and  Austin  Waters  was  old 
Gilbert's  sole  heir  and  legatee,  with  no  possible 
hitch  or  flaw  in  his  legateeship.  There  was  no 
ambiguity  discovered  or  discoverable  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  will,  no  disappointed  claimant  raising 
doubts  as  to  the  testator's  sanity,  no  inconvenient 
codicil  turning  np  in  a  hayloft,  or  bed-tester,  or 
secret  drawer,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  existence. 
Uncle  Gilbert  had  taken  pleasure  in  tormenting 
his  nephew  with  doubts  of  his  good  faith,  had  so 
tormented  him  cruelly  and  pitilessly,  but  he  had 
never  really  meditated  suck  treachery  as  would 
have  been  mvolved  in  the  violation  of  his  prom- 
ise. And  now  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  glori- 
ously, superabundantly  fulfilled,  and  Austin's  hum- 
ble dwelHng,  with  its  drawn  blinds  and  hushed  ex- 
terior, was  marked  out  as  that  of  the  richest  man 
in  Chorcombe. 

Inside  the  house  every  thing  was  in  an  unquiet, 
unsettled  state  strangely  at  variance  with  the  de- 
murely tranquil  aspect  which  it  presented  to  the 
external  wond.  Nothing  was  in  its  right  place 
that  morning,  nothing  was  done  at  its  right  time. 
There  was  a  tumult  and  confusion,  a  hurrying  up 
and  down  stairs,  a  jumble  of  irrelevant  question 
and  answer — ^a  general  commotion  through  the 
household  which  looked  as  though  for  its  mem- 
bers the  whole  world  had  been  turned  upside 
down.  And  indeed  thi^was  not  very  far  from 
being  the  case. 

In  the  little  parlor  where'he  had  yesterday  been 
discussing  the  chances  of  wealth  or  ruin,  Austin 
Waters  sat  at  his  desk,  pen  in  hand.  He  had  soon 
regained  consciousness  after  his  fainting-fit,  and, 
having  duly  taken  a  sleeping-draught  prescribed 
for  him  on  the  previous  evening,  had  this  morn- 
ing received  an  early  visit  from  Dr.  Plummer  (the 
first  that  the  doctor  had  paid  that  day),  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  surmounting  the  immediate 
shock  of  his  bereavement  very  satisfactorilv. 
But,  Dr.  Plnmmer's  sleeping-draught  notwith- 
standing, he  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  all  night 
through. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  at  his  desk ;  but 
though  he  had  been  at  his  desk  all  morning,  he 
had  as  yet  hardly  begun  the  first  of  the  notes  of 
intimation  which  he  had  sat  do%vn  to  write.  His 
thoughts  were  wandering  so  that  in  any  case  he 
would  liave  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  concen- 


trate them,  and,  as  it  happened,  he  was  being  per- 
petually distracted  by  external  interruptions.  First 
it  was  the  doctor,  who  had  so  kindly  given  him 
precedence  of  all  other  patients ;  then  it  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elkins,  the  parish  clergyman,  who  call- 
ed  with  the  most  friendly  condolences  and  offers 
of  service  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Elkins  and  himself ; 
then  it  was  a  succession  of  polite  inquirers  at  the 
street  door,  varied  by  the  delivery  of  some  half- 
dozen  circulars  from  different  tradesmen  in  the 
neighborhood  who  in  the  most  obliging  way  imag- 
inable offered  their  goo4f  for  inspection,  espe- 
cially drawing  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
mournings.  Nor  was  this  all ;  there  was  Mrs. 
Waters,  who,  her  fiice  unwontedly  flushed,  but 
her  manner  almost  as  quiet  as  ever,  sat  sewing 
beside  her  husband  in  the  parlor ;  and  there  was 
Emmy,  incessantly  tripping  in  and  out  of  the 
room  about  something  or  other,  and  apparently 
under  physical  incapacity  to  be  still  for  two  min- 
utes  together.  Poor  Emmy!  she  tried  hard  to 
show,  she  even  tried  hard  to  feel,  some  touch  of 
seemly  regret  for  the  sad  event  which  had  raised 
the  family  to  sudden  greatness,  but  she  did  not 
the  least  in  the  world  succeed.  It  was  such  a 
delicious  new  experience,  this  of  being  rich,  and 
she  was  so  happy  in  it !  As  for  the  feeling  which 
had  crossed  her  for  a  moment  yesterday,  that 
Uncle  Gilbert's  money  might  perhaps  be  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference,  she  was  separated 
from  the  state  of  mind  which  made  it  possible  by 
what  seemed  to  be  a  gulf  of  ages. 

**I  wonder  Madame  Lebrun  isn't  here,"  said 
Emmy,  as  for  the  fiftieth  time  at  least  that  moni- 
ing  she  came  fluttering  into  the  parlor.  '*  I  think 
she  ought  to  have  been  by  this  time,  don't  you, 
mamma?  She  might  know  that  people  arc  al- 
ways in  a  hurry  about  mournings.*' 

Madame  Lebrun  (name  supposed  originally  to 
have  been  Brown)  was  the  fashionable  dressmaker 
of  Chorcombe,  and  Enuny  had  never  yet  worn  a 
dress  made  by  other  hands  than  her  mother's  or 
her  own. 

*  *  She  will  come  soon,  my  dear,  no  doubt.  Had 
you  not  better  sit  down  and  wait  patiently  ?  I 
am  afraid  we  are  disturbing  your  papa  sadiy." 

'^Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Austin,  looking 
up  and  pushing  away  his  papers  as  though  glad 
of  the  respite.  **  There  is  plenty  of  time  before 
the  post  goes,  and  even  if  there  were  not —  Let 
me  see,  what  were  you  saying  ?  Madame  Lebrun , 
the  dressmaker — ^you  are  suro  she  is  a  first-rate 
one,  eh  ?  Mind,  you  are  to  have  every  thing  first- 
rate  now," 

'*  Oh !  but  she  is  quite  first-rate,  papa,  I  as- 
sure you ;  indeed  I  have  heard  people  say  she 
makes  as  well  m  the  London  ones,  almost.  If 
you  only  saw  the  dress  she  sent  home  last  week 
to  Miss  Egerton — a  splendid  pink  satin  at  ten 
shillings  a  yard — only  fancy!" 

"Ten  shillings  a  yard,  was  it?  Then  look 
here,  child,  tell  the  woman  to  make  you  another 
pink  satin  exactly  like  it — at  twenty  shillings  a 
yard  if  she  likes — there!" 

"  You  dear  papa !  But  that  wouldn't  do  with 
the  mourning,  you  know." 

**  The  mourning,  ah  yes !  I  forgot  the  mourn- 
ing. But  you  are  to  be  dressed  like  ladies,  mind 
— ^the  best  of  every  thing.  What  are  the  hand- 
somest stufi^  that  can  be  worn  in  mourning?  tell 


me. 


"  Oh !  I  don't  know,  papa,  there  are  so  many 
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things.  Moire  antique  and  velvet — these  wonid 
be  more  suitable  ibr  mamma,  perhaps — and  then 
there^s  silk — " 

"Moire  autiqae  and  velret.  Agnes,  remem- 
ber—never any  thing  commoner." 

Mis.  Waters  looked  np  at  her  hnsband  with  a 
smile,  a  smile  almost  as  bright  as  her  smiles  used 
to  be  of  old — such  is  the  healing  power  of  wealth 
even  on  those  who  are  least  its  worshippers. 
'* Never  any  thing  commoner!  But,  my  dear, 
how  do  yon  think  I  am  to  get  comfortably  through 
the  work  of  the  day — " 

*'  Work  of  the  day !  yon  are  to  do  no  more 
work.  You  have  always  been  a  lady — the  best 
in  the  county — and  now  you  are  going  to  live 
like  one.  I  wish  you  would  put  down  that  sew- 
ing—what  is  the  good  of  it  all  now  ?" 

"Bot  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  Austin — ^really  it 
is.    I  should  not  like  to  be  sitting  idle.'* 

"  Oh !  well,  if  you  actually  prefer  to  be  always 
slaWng — " 

"Oh!  we  shall  soon  get  mamma  out  of  all 
that/ put  in  Emmy  apologetically.  '^But  seri- 
oikly,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  up  our 
minds  what  we  want  before  Madame  Lebrun 
comes.  And  really  I  think  that  for  mamma  a 
moire  antique  and  a  velvet,  and  perhaps  a  silk 
for  morning  wear — " 

"  Very  well,  and  tell  the  woman  to  make  you 
two  of  each  kind  while  she  is  about  it." 

"Two  of  each  kind,  Austin?"  said  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, with  another  bright  smile.  '  *'  I  should  be  puz- 
zled to  find  house-room  for  them,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Very  likely  vou  would  here,  but  what  do  you 
say  to  Oiorcombe  Lodge,  pray  ?"  (Chorcombe 
Lodge  was  the  name  of  Uncle  Gilbert's  house.) 
"Room  enough  to  keep  a  few  dresses  there,  I 
fdncT.  And  if  you  think  Tm  going  to  stop  a 
day  longer  than  I  can  help  in  a  beastly  hole  like 
this  while  we  have  got  a  splendid  house  waiting 
to  receive  us —  Ah!  Agnes,  my  own  Agnes, 
TGQ  diall  see,  you  shall  see ;  we  have  gone  through 
a  great  deal,  but  all  will  be  made  up  now." 

Mrs.  Waters  did  not  answer  (perhaps  she  re- 
membered better  than  her  husband  what  it  was 
that  had  to  be  made  up),  but  Enmiy  laid  her 
white  hand  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  echoed : 

*'  Oh  yes,  papa ;  all  made  up  now." 

^*Yes,  my  darling,  and  made  up  to  you  too." 
He  slid  hia  arm  round  her  waist,  and  looked 
fondly  up  in  her  radiant  face.  **You  are  an 
heiress  now,  Kmmy,  as  good  an  heiress  as  any  in 
England,  and  we  shall  let  them  all  see  that  you 
are,  shan't  we  ?  Take  you  up  to  London,  and 
show  yon  off  in  Belgra%ia ;  what  do  you  say  to 
thatr 

"  To  London !  Oh,  papa ! "  exclaimed  Emmy, 
her  breath  almost  taken  away  by  so  magnificent 
a  prospect. 

"  Tes,  and  make  yon  the  belle  of  the  season ; 
how  will  yon  like  it  ?  All  the  fashionable  young 
gentlemen  sighing  at  your  feet,  and  perhaps  a 
lord  or  two  among  them,  who  knows  ? 

''Oh,  papa !  what  nonsense  you  do  talk !"  was 
Emmj's  rem<)iistrance,  but  she  gave  a  little  side- 
g;lance  at  tlie  picture  in  the  dark  comer  even 
vbile  she  ntUsred  it. 

Here  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  which  pras- 
^tlr  opened  to  disclose  the  somewhat  untidy 
head  of  the  charwoman  who  had  been  hired  to 
help  on  this  occasion  of  extra  work  and  confu- 
sion. 


*'  Here*s  madam,  if  you  please,  mum." 

"Show  her  upstairs  to  my  bedroom,"  answer- 
ed Emmy,  "we  shall  be  there  directly.  I  ipust 
go  now,  papa  dear;  we  can't  keep  Madame 
Lebrun  waiting.  Mamma,  will  you  come  too  ? 
Do  make  haste." 

And  with  these  words  she  tripped  lightly  out 
of  the  room  and  up  stairs.  Ah !  how  happy  she 
was — huw  exquisitely  happy!  it  was  more  de- 
lightful to  be  rich  even  than  she  had  imagined. 
And  only  to  think  of  that  John  Thwaites  as 
good  as  saying  he  wished  her  to  be  poor  all  her 
life !     How  cruel,  how  selfish ! 

Mrs.  Waters  put  aside  her  work,  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  room,  rather  slowly  and  lingeringly 
however,  and  looking  all  the  time  intently  at 
her  husband,  who  had  once  more  drawn  his 
papers  towards  him.  Before  she  had  reached 
the  door  she  paused,  and,  coming  back  close  to 
where  he  sat,  said  softly : 

"  Austin,  now  you  ^vill  be  able  to  pay — " 

She  sunk  her  voice  so  low  that  the  next  word 
was  inaudible,  and  yet,  inaudible  though  it  was, 
she  accompaniea  it  with  a  half-frightened  glance 
round  the  room  as  if  to  make  sm-e  that  she  was 
not  overheard. 

He  evidently  knew  what  she  meant,  and  an- 
swered promptly : 

"Pay  him — I  should  think  I  will — pay  him 
twice  over — ^yes,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  be- 
sides by  way  of  interest." 

She  shook  her  head  gently. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  take  nothing  more  than 
what  he  has  lent,  but  I  should  like  him  to  have 
that   j^ou  will  send  it  soon,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Orcourse  I  will — am  I  not  just  as  anxious 
about.it  as  you  are  ?  But  it  is  no  good  sending 
it  nntU  we  know  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
his  coming  over,  as  he  talked  of  in  his  last 
letter." 

"  I  wish  you  would  see  about  it,  dear  Austin. 
There  must  surely  be  another  letter  waiting  for 
us  by  this  time,  and  I  am  so  longing  to  know — it 
would  be  such  a  pleasure — " 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  so  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me,  of  course.  Ill  tell  you  what,  1 11  take  the 
train  over  to  Bristol  one  day  this  week ;  I  need 
not  grudge  the  fare  now,  or  a  cab  to  the  post- 
ofiice  either.  I  am  sure  you  must  know  that  I 
am  quite  as  much  interested  in  it  as  you  can  be." 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  she  might  have  said 
more,  but  just  then  a  double  knock  sounded  at 
the  street-door,  and  she  hurried  to  make  her 
escape  up  stairs  before  the  visitor,  whoever  he 
was,  should  have  been  admitted. 

She^had  not  been  a  moment  gone  when,  with 
a  profusion  of  polite  bows,  there  entered  a  smug 
well-fed  personage — ^at  present  somewhat  solemn- 
ly got  up  in  an  irreproachable  suit  of  black,  and 
wiSi  all  the  snyrks  carefully  smoothed  out  of  a 
face  naturally  rather  jovial  than  otherwise.  This 
was  Mr.  Jupp,  by  calling  house-agent  and  auc- 
tioneer, but  also  willing  to  be  employed  as  un- 
dertaker in  the  case  of  any  genteel  funeral  that 
might  take  place  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  of  undertaker  that  ho 
had  called  this  morning,  and  he  had  done  his 
best  to  assume  his  most  decorous  undertakers 
manner. 

"I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,"  he  began  in 
carefully  modulated  tones  while  he  softly  glided 
into  the  ix)om — "as  well  at  least  as  circum- 
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^tances   permit.     Ah!  most   melancholy — very 
much  so  indeed." 

"Oh!  certainly,"  assented  the  mourner,  a  lit- 
tle awkwardly  perhaps,  for  he  was  rather  taken 
aback  by  this  way  of  looking  at  things. 

'*  I  have  to  apologize  for  intmding  at  such  a 
time,  bnt  business,  yon  know —  I  understand 
from  Dr.  Plummer  that  you  think  of  employing 
me  on  the  present  occasion,  sir  ?" 

^*  Yes,  he  was  mentioning  your  name  this 
morning,  and — " 

'^Ah  yes!  he  is  always  kind  enough  to  rec- 
ommend'me  at  these  times.  A  most  superior 
person  is  Dr.  Plummer,  and  I  am  quite  aware 
how  much  I  have  to  think  him  for.  So  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  just  calling  to  ask  on  what 
principles  you  would  wish  the  ceremony  con- 
ducted, sir.    I  presume  on  the  largest  scale — " 

"  Oh !  on  the  largest  scale  by  all  means." 

''Just  so,  sir,  with  all  appropriate  adjuncts. 
Oh !  I  was  quite  sure  it  would  be  your  wish  to 
show  every  respect  possible.  Well,  he  occupied 
a  great  position  in  the  county,  sin" 

"Very,"  said  Austin  rather  dreamily. 

*'  And  his  successor  occupies  a  great  position 
after  him,  sir.  Ah !  Mr.  Waters,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  regard  it  as  a  liberty,  but  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  offer  my  humble  congratula- 
tions—  Such  a  pleasure  as  the  news  has  been  to 
roe,  sir — to  me  and  every  body  else  in  the  place, 
I  may  say.?  Here  Mr.  Jupp  relapsed  so  far  into 
his  ordinary  house-agent's  manner  as  actually  to 
begin  rubbing  his  hands,  but,  quickly  recollecting 
the  nature  of  his  present  business,  he  checked 
himself,  and  added  solemnly :  ''And  whit  day, 
sir,  would  vou  wish  to  fix  for  the  obsequies  ?" 

"  I — I  should  like  it  to  bo  as  soon  as  possible," 
said  Austin,  looking  at  the  undertaker  rather 
wistfully. 

"Shall  we  say  this  day  week,  Mr.  Waters? 
We  can  hardly  make  it  earlier  for  an  affair  of  any 
importance." 

Austin's  countenance  fell. 

"  Oh !  venr  well,  this  day  week  if  you  wish  it. 
I  onlv  thought  that  the  sooner  it  was  got  over — 
that  IS — but  of  course  I. wish  to  pay  all  the  re- 
spect in  my  power.  And — ^and  how  soon  after- 
wards do  you  think  it  would  be  considered  usual 
for  us  to  move  into  the  house — after  the — ^the  fu- 
neral, I  mean  ?  This  is  such  a  very  inconvenient 
little  plao^  you  see — " 

"  Oh !  certainly  you  must  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  as  for  moving  directly  to  Chor- 
combe  Lodge,  I  can  hardly  say  if—  The  Uwyers 
always  make  so  many  delays  about  proving  the 
will  and  that  kind  of  thing,  don't  they  ?  And 
then  you  wouldn't  wish  to  go  in  until  it'has  been 
properly  done  up  and  decorated,  of  course." 

"  What  I  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  have  got  to 
stop  in  this  hole  till — "  • 

"  Stop  here !  Oh !  dear  no,  not  a  day  longer 
than  you  like.  For  that  matter,  I  myself  could 
name  two  or  three  highly  eligible  temporary  resi- 
dences in  the  neighborhood  that  would  suit  you 
to  a  hair — replete  with  every  convenience  for  a 
nobleman's  or  gentleman's  establishment.  And 
you  know  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some- 
thing very  considerable  should  be  done  to  Chor- 
combe  Lodge  before  it  is  fit  to  be  occupied  by  a 
fiimily  of  position.  Why,  it  is  almost  twice  too 
small,  to  begin  with.  Look  at  Egerton  House, 
for  instance." 
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True,  true,"  cried  Austin  eageriy,  "I  had 
never  thought  of  that.  Of  course  it  must  be  al- 
tered— a  paltry  old-fashioned  place —  But  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  very  difficult." 

"Oh  no!  it  won't — not  a  bit.  A  handsome 
wing  run  up  at  each  side,  and  a  touch  or  two  put 
to  the  centre  building  just  to  give  it  a  character 
— something  in  the  way  of  a  cupoUi  or  battle- 
mented  tower  perhaps — and  say  a  Grecian  porti- 
co thrown  out  in  front — oh !  the  effect  would  be 
something  remarkable." 

The  picture  thus  conjured  up  was  so  pleasing 
to  Mr.  Jupp's  mind's  eye  that  the  undertaker  be- 
came finally  forgotten  in  the  artist,  and  he  posi- 
tively smacked  his  lips  with  h}'pothetical  admira- 
tion. 

"A  capital  idea!"  said  Austin,  looking  much 
impressed.  "  Really  I  wonder  how  yon  came  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Ah !  but  you  see  .I'm  in  the  way  of  hearing 
of  such  things,"  re])l{ed  Mr.  Jupp  modestly. 
"  Why,  I  happen  to  know  of  a  case  where  just 
such  an  alteration  was  made  (a  nobleman's  house 
that  was  too  small  for  him),  and  strange  enough 
the  architect  was  my  own  cousin.  Tovey  of  Bris- 
tol, architect  and  land-surveyor — I  don't  know 
whether  you  may  have  heard  the  name,  but  it 
will  be  a  celebrated  one  some  day,  and  I'm  not 
afraid  of  8a3ing  so.  And  that  reminds  mc,  if 
you  really  thought  of  any  little  improvement  of 
the  sort,  he  would  be  just  the  man  for  it." 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Austin 
gratefully.  "  And  upon  my  word —  Dear  me, 
how  that  knocker  has  been  going  all  day !" 

Another  knock  had  just  sounded  at  the  street- 
door,  causing  both  Mr.  Jupp  and  his  patron  to 
look  up  with  an  air  of  some  annoyance.  In  a 
minute  more  the  summons  was  answered,  and 
Mr.  Podmore  the  lawyer  was  announced. 

"  My  dear  sir,  hov^do  you  do  ?"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, advancing  with  unwonted  geniality  of 
manner.  "  I  have  an  appointment  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  two-^h  !  just  five  minutes  to  spare, 
I  see — and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pass  with- 
out looking  in  to  inquire —    Ah !  Mr.  Jupp." 

He  nodded  stiffly  towards  Mr.  Jupp,  who,  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  in  the  way  and  having 
no  further  pretext  for  remaining,  muttered  some- 
thing about  a  particular  engagement,  and  bowed 
himself  out.     Meantime  the  lavvj-er  went  on : 

"  And  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waters— they  are  pretty 
well,  I  hope  ?" 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  taken 
cognizance  of  the  existence  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Waters,  and  Austin  could  not  repress  a  feeling 
of  surprise  as  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Podmore 
warmly.  "And  now,  as  I  perceive  you  have 
some  writing  to  do—" 

"  Oh !  but  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  inter- 
rupted Austin  hastily.  "Indeed  I  particularly 
wished  an  opportunity  of  asking — I  dare  say  you 
may  think  it  rather  a  strange  question,  Mr.  Pod- 
more, but  you  see  there  are  matters  of  business 
that  must  be  thought  of  at  the  most — ^most  trj-- 
ing  times  even.  And  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if  you 
thought  it  would  take  very  long  to — to  prove  the 
will,  and— and  get  things  into  order,  you  under- 
stand." 

Mr.  Podmore  reflected. 

"  That  depends  very  much  on  the  firm  to  whose 
hands  the  business  is  intrusted,  Mr.  Waters. 
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And  as  oF  conTBe  T  am  not  aware  who  may  be 
ihe  1^1  adviser — " 

"Oh  I  Mr.  Podmore,  it  will  be  you,  won't  it  ? 
fm  sare  I  never  thought  of  any  body  else  for  a 
single  instant,  and  if  only  you  wouldn  t  object — " 

Mr.  Fodmore  seemed  quite  taken  by  surprise 
br  the  suggestion,  but  after  gravely  considering 
ft  few  seconds,  during  which  Austin  kept  his  eyes 
entreatiogly  fixed  on  him,  answered  with  much 
affability : 

"Mr.  Waters,  I  accept  the  charge.  I  shall 
ba^-e  pleasure  in  endeavoring  to  promote  your  in- 
terests in  every  way  in  my  power," 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,^*  said  Austin 
hombly.  "  And  if  you  could  manage  that  there 
should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible — " 

"I  will  take  care  of  that,  Mr.  Waters.  And 
of  coarse  I  need  not  remark  that  any  little  ad- 
va^jce  which  may  be  convenient  for  your  imme- 
diate purposes  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make." 

"You  are  very,  very  kind,  I'm  sure.  You 
won't  condder  it  odd,  I  hope,  but  one  is  natu- 
niilr  anxious  to  get  settled,  and  then  I  have  been 
thinking  of  some  alterations  in  the  house  which 
I  should  Hke  to  set  about  pretty  soon." 

**Ah!  some  alterations  in  the  house?"  said 
Mr.  Fodmore,  looking  up  from  his  watch,  which 
lie  had  just  drawn  out.  "Dear  me,  I  must  be 
going.    Chorcombe  Lodge,  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  perhaps  a  wing  to  be  run  up  at  each 
»de,  and  a  capoUi  or  turret  or  something  like 
that  on  the  top — to  give  it  a  character,  you  know. 
A  good  plan,  don't  you  think  ?" 

Mr.  Fodmore  reflected  again ;  he  never  gave 
an  opinion  off-hand. 

"Well,  I  dare  say  something  of  the  kind 
irould  be  desirable — highly  desirable  indeed,  now 
that  I  think  of  it.  If  you  will  excuse  mo,  my 
dear  sir,  I  must  positively  be  off  now.  We  will 
talk  of  this  some  other  time,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  even  able  to  recommend — ^bnt  that  will  do 
afterwards." 

"There  is  a  Mr.  Tovey  of  Bristol  who  has 
been  named  to  me  as  a  first-rate  architect,"  said 
Aastin,  thinking  it  as  well  that  Mr.  Podmore 
should  know  exactly  how  matters  stood.  "It 
seems  he  is  Mr.  Jupp's  cousin,  and  Mr.  Jupp 

The  lawyer  slightly  frowned. 

"  Mr.  Jupp !  Oh  !  never  mind  Mr.  Jnpp.  I 
think  I  can  find  somebody  to  manage  it  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Jupp  or  Mr.  Tovey  either. 
Bnt  if  you  will  allow  me,  now  I  must  really — 
Dear  me,  five  minutes  past  two.  Good-day — I 
»baD  have  the  pleasure  again  before  long — good- 
day." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Podmore,  who  prided 
himself  on  bnsiness-like  punctuality,  bustled  out, 
and  Austin  was  once  more  alone.  But  he  had 
Harcely  been  left  a  minute  to  himself  when  Emmy 
made  a  violent'  irruption  into  the  room. 

'"Oh !  papa,  I  thought  they  were  never  going, 
and  I  have  such  a  lot  to  tell  you.  She  is  to  moke 
toe  two  dresses,  just  to  begin  with,  that  is ;  a  silk 
ud  a  grenadine — the  grenadine  for  evening  wear, 
^th  the  loveliest  bugle  trimming.  She  made 
<^  exactly  like  it  only  last  week  for  Lady  Manr 
S)raebody — I  forget  ner  name,  but  some  earl  s 
danghtcr  or  other,  so  yon  may  fancy.  And  oh ! 
papa,  she  says  this  Lady  Mary  and  I  are  so 
noch  alike — we  might  almost  do  for  sisters. 
Didn't  she  say  so,  mamma  ?"  (here  she  tamed  to 


appeal  to  her  mother,  who  had  just  then  entered) 
only  that,  if  any  thing,  I  have  rather  the  best 
figure." 

"  My  dear  Emmy,  I  am  afraid  your  papa  will 
think  your  new  dresses  are  making  you  quite 
conceited." 

"  Well,  and  if  she  is,  she  has  as  much  to  be 
conceited  about  as  any  Lady  Mary  of  them  all," 
said  her  father,  looking  at  her  proudly. 

Emmy  blushed,  and  seemed  about  to  utter 
a  disclaimer,  when  a  new  summons  from  the 
knocker  came  to  interrupt  the  conversation. 

"It  seems  nobody  can  let  ns  alone  to-day," 
said  Austin  grumblingly,  but  yet  looking  not  ill- 
pleased.     "  Who  is  it  now,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  I — I  fancy  it  is  Mr.  Thwaites's  knock,"  mur- 
mured Emmy,  and  then,  biting  her  lip  for  hav- 
ing committed  herself  so  far,  she  added  quickly : 
"  Shall  you  and  I  go  up  stairs,  nuimma  ? 

"  I  think  it  would  look  unkind  not  to  stop  and 
see  a  friend  like  Mr.  Thwaites,  my  dear." 

Emmy  said  nothing,  and  as  it  was  not  her  way 
to  give  up  a  point  in  silence,  it  is  probable  that 
her  mother's  decision  coincided  with  her  own 
wishes. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause,  during  which 
Emmy  felt  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  then,, 
ns  she  had  expected,  Mr.  Thwaites  was  announced. 
She  had  expected  him,  and  yet  as  he  entered  she 
fell  suddenly  into  a  great  flutter,  and  when  it  camo 
to  her  turn  to  shake  hands,  the  circumstances  of 
their  yesterday's  parting  recurred  to  her  mind 
with  such  vividness  that  she  could  scarcely  see  or 
hear  for  confusion.  She  was  so  much  confused 
that  she  actually  fancied  he  might  be  going  to 
squeeze  her  hand  again. 

But  he  did  not  give  it  even  the  faintest  press- 
nre,  and,  regaining  composure  a  little,  she  remem- 
bered  what  had  happened  suice  yesterday,  and 
understood  how  absurd  that  fancy  of  hers  had 
been. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty,"  she  heard 
him  say  presently — but  he  was  speaking  to  her 
parents,  not  to  her.  "  I  thought  I  would  just 
come  and  see  how  you  all  are,  and — " 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Waters  cordially.     "  Pray  take  a  chair." 

He  sat  down,  and  every  body  else  followed  his 
example.  As  Emmy  did  so  sue  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throMring  a  little  glance  across  the  room 
(he  had  stationed  himself  as  far  from  her  as  pos- 
sible), just  for  curiosity.  She  was  half  angry  to 
see  how  gloomy  and  morose  he  was  looking — al- 
most as  if  he  were  sulking  at  the  good  fortune  of 
the  family. 

"  And  then  I  wanted  to — to  congratulate  you 
on — on  what  has  happened — that  is,  of  course — 
vou  understand  what  I  mean.  And  I  do  con- 
gratulate  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Austin,  you 
and  every  one."* 

Then  he  was  not  sulky,  after  all — only  in  low 
spirits,  and  that  of  course  was  a  matter  wholly 
beyond  his  own  controL  Emmy's  little  flicker 
of  anger  died  out  at  once. 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Thwaites," 
she  heard  her  father  say.  "  I  accept  your  con- 
gratulations with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

"It  makes  one  happier  to  feel  one  has  such 
sincere  warm-hearted  friends  as  you  in  the  world, " 
said  Mrs.  Waters  earnestly. 

What  a  kind  darling  her  mother  was,  to  be 
sure !     Her  father's  manner  was  more  dignified, 
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of  coarse,  bat  then  her  mother^s  was  so  sweet 
and  winninit — one  coald  hardly  wish  it  different. 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing  you,"  said  the 
visitor,  looking  at  the  table  covered  with  papers. 
"  You  are  busy,  I  see." 

**  Oh !  there  is  no  such  hurry,"  answered  Aus- 
tin graciously.  ''A  little  extra  to  do  and  to 
think  of  certainly,  but  that  is  what  we  must  ex- 
pect for  some  time  to  come.  We  shall  be  mov- 
ing soon,  vou  know." 

'*  Yes?  said  the  yoang  man  timidly.  '*To 
— ^to  Chorcombe  Lodge,  I  suppose  V* 

**  To  Chorcombe  Lodge  when  it  has  been  made 
fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in,"  responded  Austin, 
with  a  somewhat  haughty  wave  of  the  hand. 
**  I  am  going  to  build." 

Emmy  looked  up,  so  much  interested  in  the 
information  that  for  a  moment  she  almost  forgot 
the  presence  of  John  Thwaites. 

'*  Build,  papa !"  she  exclaimed. 

''  Certaiidy,  my  dear,"  he  made  answer  a  little 
grandiloquently.  *' A  handsome  wing  on  each 
side,  yfim  perhaps  a  battlemented  tower  and  cu- 
pola in  the  middle,  and  a  Grecian  portico  thrown 
out  in  front —  Impossible  to  live  in  the  place  till 
sometliing  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  at  all 
events." 

Emmy  was  mute  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light— delight  to  hear  of  such  magnilioence  being 
in  store  for  her,  delight  that  John  Thwaites  should 
be  there  to  hear  of  it  too.  And  yet  she  knew  all 
the  time  that  what  so  gratified  her  would  to  him 
be  more  or  less  painful. 

*'  I — I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment," stammered  poor  John. 

'*  You  must  come  and  see  us  when  it  is  finished 
and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it,"  said  Austin  af- 
fably. 

^*I  hope  Mr.  Thwaites  needs  no  invitation  to 
come  and  see  such  old  friends  as  we  are,  wherever 
we  may  be,"  quickly  added  Mrs.  Waters. 

How  beantifully  coasiderate  her  mother  was  of 
every  body's  feelings  I  thought  Emmy  —  every 
body's,  though  indeeid  John  Thwaites  had  always 
been  a  favorite.  Well,  it  was  odd,  perhaps,  what 
any  one  could  see  in  John  Thwaites,  but  certain- 
ly her  mother  was  an  angel.  And  Emmy 
glanced  up  with  a  little  look  of  filial  admira- 
tion. 

But  as  she  raised  her  eyes  she  met  those  of 
John  Thwaites,  and  had  to  lower  them  again  in- 
stantly. Even  then  she  was  slightly  troubled  by 
the  recollection  of  his  look — such  a  sad,  strange 
look  it  had  been — ^a  look  seeming,  as  it  were,  to 
come  to  her  from  afar,  across  a  great  chasm.  She 
could  not  help  being  rather  sony,  and  yet,  sorry 
as  she  might  be,  her  feelings  were  not  without  a 
little  flavor  of  gratification.  There  is  something 
pleasant  in  the  conscioasn^  of  being  sighed  after 
as  a  bright  particular  star  too  far  off  for  mortal  at- 
tainment— pleasant,  even  though  one  may  be  one's 
self  a  little  in  the  sighing  mood  too. 

He  sat  a  short  time  longer,  listening  to  her  fa- 
thers plans  for  the  new  house,  and  though  Envny 
never  again  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  she  did  not 
lose  that  impression  which  his  look  had  given  her, 
df  a  great  chasm  being  between  them — a  chasm 
which  seemed  to  be  ever  widening. 

At  last  he  rose ;  a  form  of  leaving-taking  was 
got  through,  in  what  fashion  Emmy  hardlv  luew ; 
and  he  was  gone.  For  a  little  while  she  felt  rath- 
ei'  dull  and  listless,  but  she  had  too  many  things 


to  think  of  to  be  out  of  spirits  long,  and  quickly 
recovered  herself. 

John  Thwaitcs's  congratulations  were  not  the 
last  received  that  day.  An  hour  or  two  later  a 
note  was  delivered,  addressed  to  Emmy,  and 
coached  as  follows :        " 

^^  EgertoD  Fftrk,  Taaday. 

"  Mt  i>eab  Emmt, — ^I  know  how  much  you 
must  all  be  occupied  to-day,  and  therefore  have 
not  troubled  you  with  a  call,  else  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  news  I  heard  this  morning  would  have 
brought  me  to  yon  with  all  speed.  Most  heartily, 
my  dear  girl,  do  I  congratulate  you  and  all  of  you 
on  your  ^)od  fortune,  and  most  heartily  do  I  wish 
that  with  it  (perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  in 
spite  of  it,  but  you  would  not  agree  with  roe  there) 
may  be  bestowed  every  blessing  that  can  make 
life  happy.  When  I  hear  that  you  are  a  little  at 
leisure  I  will  come  and  see  you,  and  offer  my  con- 
gratulations in  person,  as  I  am  longing  to  do ; 
meanwhile,  with  best  regards  to  your  father  and 
mother,  believe  lue  ever,  my  dear  Emmy,  your 
affectionate  friend, 

**  OUVIA  EOERTOK." 

"A  veiy  kind  letter,"  commented  Emmy,  as 
she  finished  reading  it  to  her  filler  and  mother. 
'*  But  how  funny  to  see  her  always  pretending  to 
despise  money  1  The  idea  of  wishing  that  one 
may  be  happy  in  spite  of  one's  good  fortune!" 

**  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have  been 
above  a  piece  of  conventional  cant  like  that," 
disdainfully  said  Austin  Waters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MR.  TOVET. 


A  WESX  and  a  day  had  passed,  and  the  yoang 
spring  sun  was  shining  brightly  into  Austin  Wa- 
ters's  house,  the  blinds  of  which,  no  longer  pulled 
down  in  decorous  symbolism  of  the  mourning 
within,  were  drawn  up  to  the  top  as  though  to 
admit  a  double  share  of  light  and  cheerfulness. 

The  funeral  had  taken  place  the  day  before, 
and  a  very  magnificent  and  impressive  fimeral  it 
had  been.  All  the  shops  of  the  place  had  been 
shut  during  the  ceremony  (not  that  the  deceased 
had  ever  ^n  a  specially  good  customer  to  any 
of  them,  but  as  a  mark  of  respect,  people  said), 
the  church  was  draped  in  black  cloth  at  fifteen  shil- 
lings the  yard,  and  all  the  charity-school  children 
were  turned  out  in  mourning.  Mr.  Jupp,  hap- 
pening for  a  few  minutes  to  be  alone  with  Austin 
in  the  dreary  parlor  at  Chorcombe  Lodge  aflter 
the  other  mourners  had  departed,  declared  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  never  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  experience  had  he  kno^vn  an  affair 
of  the  kind  to  go  off  so  well 

Nor  was  this  all  that  Mr.  Jupp  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sa3ring.  By  some  means  or  other  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  alterations  required 
to  make  the  house  habitable,  and  Austin  having 
made  a  casual  inquiry  as  to  what  length  of  time 
they  might  be  expected  to  occupy,  Mr.  Jupp  an- 
swered : 

"  Well,  really,  sir — ^that  depends  so  veiy  much 
on  the  expedition  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
arrangements  might  be  intrusted.  There's  my 
cousin  Mr.  Tovey,  for  instance—you  were  think- 
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rag  of  Him  the  other  day,  I  bdieve— he  is  par- 
ticnkrlj  noted  for  his  speed  m  executing  contracts 
of  the  kind.  Would  yoa  wish  me  to  drop  him  a 
Hue  about  it,  sir?  just  by  way  of  consulting  him/' 
"  You— yott  are  very  kind,"  said  Austin,  a  Ut- 
ile confinsed.  *'  I  should  like  it  very  much  in- 
deed, osdj —  The  fact  is,  I  was  mentioning  the 
isatter  to  Mr.  Podmore  the  other  day,  and  he 
seemed  to  hare  somebody  in  his  eye  who-—  I>o 
Toa  know  any  thing  about  it,  then  ?"  he  inquired, 
breaking  ofl^  for  A&.  Jupp  was  slowly  shaking  his 
head  drom  ade  to  side  with  a. bland  smile  as 
tfaoogh  of  pity  for  the  infinnities  of  human  na- 
toie. 

''Mr.  Podmore  has  a  rdation  in  the  building- 
fine,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jupp,  still  with  the  same 
bland  smile.  ''  His  wife's  brother-in-law,  to  my 
own  certain  knowledge.  Mind,  not  that  I  blame 
Mr.  Podmore  for  a  moment ;  he  thinks  he  is  do- 
ing the  best  for  you,  no  doubt.  But  we  are  all 
aware  that  there  b  such  a  thing  as  being  blinded 
by  prejudice." 

''I  see,"  said  Austin.  ''Then  you  wouldn't 
adriae — " 

Mr.  Jupp  shook  his  head  again,  more  rigor- 
ooaly  this  time. 

''There  is  nobody  living  more  upright  than 
Mr.  Podmore,  I  am  confident.  But  you  can't 
trust  people  to  be  impartial  when  th^  are  push- 
ing their  own  relations,  can  you,  sir? 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  you, 
Mr.  Jupp.  And  are  yon  sure  you  can  recom- 
mend this  Mr.  Tovey,  then?" 

"  Pefectly  oertam  of  it,  sir.  I  don't  believe  you 
would  find  any  one  to  come  near  him  either' for 
efficiency,  economy,  or  dispatch.  But  of  course, 
if  you  insh  to  employ  Mr.  Podmore's  friend — " 

' '  Bat  I  don't, "  said  Austin  erophaticaJly.  "  I 
intend  to  do  what  is  best  for  my  own  interests 
withoat  being  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Podmore  or 
any  body  else.  You  can  tell  your  cousin  that  I 
plaifre  the  business  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Jupp." 

"Thank  yon,  sir;    he  will   be  venr  much 

oUiged  to  yon,  I  am  sure.    You  would  like  to 

see  him  in  die  course  of  a  few  days,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  Y'es,  the  sooner  the  better.    I  want  the  thing 

set  afaoat  at  once." 

"Perbaps  he  might  manage  to  run  over  to- 
morrow, sir.  My  letter  would  be  delivered  in 
Bristol  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  you  see, 
so  thAt,  snpposing  he  has  no  previous  engage- 
ment, he  might  be  here  by  .twelve  or  one  o'clock 
if  TOO  wished  it" 

''I  should  be  veiy  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Jupp. 
Let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can." 
And  so  the  matter  had  been  settled. 

The  next  day  ciune — the  day  on  which  it  was 
permissible  to  pull  up  the  blinds  again — and  as 
the  boor  approached  at  which  Mr.  Tovey  might 
be  expected,  Austin  and  his  family  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  shabby  little  parlor  with  which 
cbcy  were  still  &in  to  be  content,  and  which 
looked  shabbier  than  ever  now;  at  least  so 
Eomiy  thonght,^  as  she  glanced  down  at  the 
rich  black  ^k  in  which  her  little  figure  was 
enveloped. 

They  had  not  been  waiting  long  when  Mr. 
Tovey  was  shown  in — a  spruce  little  man  some- 
where about  fisrty-five  years  old,  of  trim  cleanly 
eat  figure,  albeit  slightly  inclined  to  expansive- 
aess,  clear  ruddy  complexion,  wide-awake-look- 
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ing  blue  eye^,  and  fair  flowing  whiskers  just  be- 
ginning to  be  touched  with  gray.  He  bowed 
politely  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  ivith  a 
certain  air  of  gallantry  to  the  ladies,  and  then, 
having  taken  a  chair  according  to  invitation  and 
broken  the  ice  %  a  casual  remark  on  the  weath- 
er, he  opened  the  business  thus : 

*•  Ahem.  I  believe,  Mr.  Waters,  you  wished 
to  see  me  with  reference  to  some  little  alterations 
yon  were  thinking  of  making  in  Cborcombe 
Lodge.  Ah !  a  very  fine  situation,  to  be  sure ; 
I  was  studying  it  on  my  way  from  the  station, 
and  I  never  saw  finer  capabilities  in  my  life." 

"I  am  very  glad  jrou  think  so,"  said  Austin, 
with  much  gratification.  "And  now  what  ex- 
actly would  you  recommend  ?" 

''That  depends  principally  on  the  sort  of 
thing  you  wish  done,  Mr.  Waters.  If  you  and 
the  ladies  would  be  kind  enough  to  ffivor  me  with 
your  ideas — ^" 

"  I  don't  understand  much  about  building  my- 
self," said  Austin  modestly.  "I  was  thinking 
of  wings  and  a  cupola,  and  perhaps  a  Grecian 
portico  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  I  should 
leave  it  very  much  in  your  hands." 

"  Ah !  I  see ;  given  the  existing  building  as  a 
basis,  and  then  do  the  best  we  can — jnst  so.'* 
Mr.  Tovey  considered  a  few  seconds,  and  then, 
tapping  his  forehead  triumphantly,  resumed :" 

"  I  know  the  exact  thing  that  would  suit  you ; 
I  have  it  in  my  head  like  a  map.  TSvo  wings — 
two  stories  high — ^long  in  proportion — with  pUIars 
in  front  forming  colonnade ;  new  facade  for  cen- 
tre  building,  with  lofty  Corinthian  pillars  support- 
ing sculptured  pediment — the  very  thing. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  have  hit  it," 
said  Austin  admiringly. 

"What  a  magnificent  design!"  commented 
Emmy.     "  Is  it  not,  mamma  ?" 

But  its  magnificence  appeared  to  have  fairly 
overpowered  Mrs.  Waters,  who  was  silent,  as 
though  almost  dismayed  by  so  much  grandeur  of 
conception.    Presently  she  said  timidly : 

"The  only  thing  is,  it  seems  to  me  hardly 
worth  while,  with  our  small  family,  to  go  to  so 
much  expense — " 

"  Oh !  of  course  if  expense  is  an  object — "  said 
Mr.  Tovey. 

"  Expense  is  no  object^"  interrupted  Austin 
with  some  haughtiness.  "Pray  go  on,  Mr. 
Tovey." 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  can  elucidate  my  meaning 
further  by  words,  really.  If  you  Would  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  have  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil—" 

Emmy  sprang  up  to  look  for  what  was  wanted, 
and  Mr.  Tovey  began  to  take  off  his  gloves  by 
way  of  preparation. 

"  Strange  news  this  is  from  Beacon  Bay,  sir," 
he  remarked  as  he  unfastened  with  some  diffi- 
culty a  refractory  button. 

Beacon  Bay — the  place  may  not  be  marked  so 
in  all  maps — was  the  name  of  an  estate  on  the 
coast  about  seven  or  eight  miles  firom  Cbor- 
combe. 

"  From  Beacon  Bay !"  said  Austin.  "  I>ear 
me,  I  have  not  heard  yet." 

"What !  not  heard  that  the  property  is  to  be 
disposed  of?"  rejoined  Mr.  Tovey,  slowly  tugging 
at  the  finger-ends  of  his  gloves.  ' '  Yes,'  al  I  in  the 
market — every  square  foot  of  it.  Ah !  what  an 
investment  for  somebody  I" 
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Here  Emmy  laid  the  desidefated  paper  and 
pencil  on  the  tabloi  but  as  Mr.  Tovey  nad  still  a 
glove  to  get  off  he  naturally  went  on  with  what 
he  was  saying : 

"  Poor  Mr.  Newbold !  he  is  very  much  to  be 
pitied  for  having  to  part  with  itf  but  when  peo- 
ple have  no  choice —  I  suppose  if  he  could  have 
kept  it  he  would  have  been  the  richest  man  in 
England  before  five  years  are  over." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Austin,  in  surprise. 
"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  such  land  as 
that—" 

"Oh!  as  for  the  land,  that's  nothing,  but 
have  you  not  heard  about  this  new  railway? 
Beacon  Bay  is  to  be  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  London  by  a  branch  from  Chor- 
combe,  and  then  they  talk  of  a  pier  and  line  of 
steamers  to  America.  Why,  the  place  will  be 
one  of  the  first  ports  of  the  kingdom  in  half  a 
dozen  years.  Ix>ok  at  its  natural  advantages — 
look  at  its  formation,  look  at  its  position." 

"Very  true,"  acquiesced  Austin  with  rather  a 
puzzled  air. 

Mr.  Tovey  had  got  off"  both  his  gloves  now, 
but  he  had  become  too  much  interested  in  his 
subject  not  to  follow  it  up. 

"And  then,  while  it  rises  into  a  great  har- 
bor at  one  end,  it  will  rise  into  a  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place at  the  other.  Think  of  that  hill  to 
the  west^  and  fancy  it  laid  out  in  crescents  and 
terraces,  with  villas  dotted  about  here  and  there 
for  effect — it  might  be  made  the  model  town  of 
the  British  empire." 

And  as  he  thus  spoke  a  certain  fire  of  prophe- 
cy lighted  up  Mr.  Tovey's  eyes,  and  his  ruddy 
face  beamed  ruddier  still  with  the  glow  of  artist- 
ic inspiration. 

"Ah!  a  sublime  idea!"  he  murmured  in  a 
lower  tone.  '*  And  what  a  fortune  to  its  pro- 
motors!" 

"  It  might  turn  out  very  well,  of  course,"  put 
in  Mrs.  Waters  with  a  giancie  at  her  husband. 
"But  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  risk  in 
all  such  things." 

Mr.  Tovey  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  his 
smooth  upper-lip  was  contracted  by  a  slight  in- 
voluntary curl.  But  he  answered  with  his  usual 
urbanity : 

"  Nothing  in  this  world  is  done  without  risk, 
madam — or  so-called  risk,  at  least.  Look  at  all 
the  great  fortunes  of  thie  age.  But  it  stands  to 
reason  that  different  minds  should  be  differently 
constituted,  and  a  good  thing  too,  he !  he !  If 
every  body  was  equally  enterprising,  nobody 
would  have  an  advantage,  you  know." 

"And  is  it  quite  certain  this  railway  is  going 
to  be  made  ?"  inquired  Austin. 

"Oh!  for  that  matter  yon  may  say  it's  as 
good  as  made  already.  The  chairman  and  prin- 
cipal  directors  have  set  their  hearts  on  it." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  "you  are 
Surely  not  thinking — " 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  her  husband  rather 
tartly.  **  I  wonder  what  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head.  I  only  asked  the  question  .casually, 
and  so.A^r.  Tovey  understood  it,  I  am  certain." 

"Oh!  dear  me,  yes,  I  understood  it  perfectly, 
sir, "said  Mr.  Tovey,  putting  his  gloves  together 
and  taking  up  the  pencil,  "  and  I  am  sure  as  for 
ever  expecting  or  thinking  of  any  thing  else —  I 
make  a  point  of  mentioning  the  subject  wherever 
I  go,  because  I  think  it  is  right  that  when  there  is 


such  an  opportunity  people  should  know  of  it, 
but  of  course  it  is  nothing  to  me  whether  they 
take  it  up  or  not,  and  I  don't  expect  that  they 
should.  Let  me  see,  this  is  the  house  as  it  stands 
at  present" — here  he  drew  a  few  rapid  lines. 
"  Now  on  this  side  I  propose  to  throw  out  a  wing 
— so — and  on  this  other  side  another  wing — so — 
with  a  colonnade  all  the  way  along — so — and 
then  add  another  story  to  the  centre — so — to 
give  it  a  suitable  predominance  over  the  vrings, 
you  see — and  in  front  a  facade  of  pillars — there, 
that's  something  like  what  I  mean." 

"Oh!  how  grand  it  will  be!"  cried  Emmy 
enthusiastically,  as  Mr.  Tovey  displayed  the  pa- 
per on  which  he  had  thus  developed  his  idea. 

"But  don't  you  think,"  suggested  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, "  that  if  the  wings  were  not  quite  so  long, 
and  of  one  story  each — " 

"Of  course  I  could  make  them  any  size  you 
like,"  replied  Mr.  Tovey  with  another  slight  curl 
of  the  lip — "only  it  would  completely  spoil  the 
whole  thing.  For  look  here — and  I  should  like 
you  to  look  too,  Miss  Waters,  please — ^we  want 
the  wings  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  original, 
don't  we  ?  Very  well,  the  princii«l  defect  of  the 
original  is,  that  though  the  rooms  are  of  a  toler- 
able size,  there  is  no  suite  fit  for  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, say  a  ball  or  concert,  such  as  a  great 
county  family  must  sometimes  give — ah !  I  am 
sure  the  young  lady  will  agree  with  me  there. 
Then  we  have  nothing  for  it,  you  understand, 
but  to  make  such  a  suite  in  one  of  the  wings  ; 
therefore  one  of  the  wings  must  belong,  therefore 
it  must  be  correspondingly  high,  therefore  the 
other  wing  must  be  just  like  it,  therefore  the  cen- 
tre must  be  raised  in  proportion — all  a  matter  of 
sheer  necessity,  you  see.  I  don't  know  if  I  have 
expressed  myself  clearly." 

"  Oh  I  but  indeed  you  have,"  said  Emmy.  "I 
thoroughly  understand,  don't  yon,  mamma? 
There  is  really  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

Mrs.  Waters  still  looked  not  altogether  con- 
vinced, and  Mr.  Tovey  with  an  imperceptible 
shrug  turned  to  address  himself  to  her  husband. 

"  Might  I  ask  if  the  plan  meets  your  approval, 
sir?" 

"Oh  yes!  I  think  so — ^yes — indeed,  as  yoa 
say,  there  is  evidently  nothing  else —  And  with- 
in  what  time  do  you  think  it  could  be  finished  ?" 

"  I  will  make  the  necessary  calcuUitions,  and 
let  you  know  all  particulars  as  soon  as  possible, 
sir.  Of  course  I  can  give  no  details  at  present 
— on  this  head  or  any  other — ^but  you  may  de- 
pend on  my  doing  my  best  to  unite  both  expedi- 
tion and  economy." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tovey.  You  see  it  is  very 
awkward  having  no  settled  home  of  our  own — " 

"Oh!. very — I  <juite  appreciate  that,"  said 
Mr.  Tovey  sympathizingly,  beginning  to  draw  on 
his  gloves.  "I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  a 
furnished  house  in  the  mean  time  ?". 

"Yes,"  said  Austin.  "Oh!  we  intend  to 
clear  out  of  this  hole  immediately." 

"In  the  neighborhood,  sir,  I  suppose  you 
would  wish  it  ?" 

"Certainly,  I  shall  have  business  to  transact 
with  Mr.  Podmore  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
have  you  any  object — " 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  just  think- 
ing  of  a  house  that  I  fancy  I  have  heard  my  cous- 
in Mr.  Jupp  speak  of,  which  would  be  the  veiy 
place  for  you.     I  am  afraid  it's  hardly  fair  of  me, 
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for  I  happen  to  know  thero  is  a  party  veiy  hot 
on  it^  bat  it  seems  so  exactly  suited —  The  Laa- 
rels— yoQ  know  the  Laurels,  surely — at  the  comer 
of  the  old  London  road.  A  very  complete  resi- 
dence, sir — stables,  coach-house,  and  oil  that,  of 
course — and  elegantly  furnished,  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  a  family  of  distinction." 

''  111  speak  to  Mr.  Jupp  about  it  this  after- 
noon,**  said  Austin  decisively.  *'We  could 
move  into  it  at  once,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Not  just  directly,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Waters, 
but  almost.  I  think  Mr.  Jupp  said  something 
about  the  tenants  leaving  in  a  month." 

'^A  month!"  exclaimed  Austin  in  consterna- 
tion. 

''  It  will  be  vacant  sooner  than  any  other  house 
on  Mr.  Jupp*B  list,  sir." 

'*  And  are  we  to  be  kept  waiting  a  month  in 
this  hole — ^I  and  my  wife  and  daughter — to  please 
Mr.  Jnpp  ?"  asked  Austin  angrily. 

*'  But  if  there  is  no  other  suitable  house  in  the 
whde  neighborhood,  sir,"  deprecatingly  said  Mr. 
Tovey.  *  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  inconvenience, 
Tm  sure,  and  if  I  could  think  of  some  other  way 
— Stop,  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waters  would 
object  to  run  down  to  the  sea-side  for  a  few 
weeks — nothing  like  sea  air  for  the  roses  on  a 
lady's  cheek,  they  say,  and  afler  the  trial  they 
hare  sustained  I  should  think  it  was  just  the 
thing  for  them." 

"It  would  be  very  nice  indeed,"  said  Emmy, 
sedng  that  she  seemed  to  be  more  especially  ap- 
pealed to. 

"  I  knew  the  ladies  would  like  it,"  rejoined  Mr. 
ToTCT  triumphantly.  **  And  there  you  see  what 
an  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  a  new  maiine 
dty  at  Beacon  Bay ;  it  would  be  exactly  what 
yon  would  like  just  now — a  convenient  sea- side 
residence  almost  within  reach  of  home.  But  as 
it  isy  I  suppose  you  must  just  try  one  of  the  reg- 
ular watering-places." 

'*I  should  not  like  one  of  the  regular  water- 
ing-places at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  looking  at 
her  husband.  "  If  we  could  find  some  quiet  sea- 
side place  where  we  might  all  rest  for  a  few 
weeks,  with  nobody  to  speak  to—" 

''  Ah  yes !  and  recruit  for  the  fatiguing  social 
dudes  that  will  be  in  store  when  you  come  home," 
said  Mr.  Tovey,  with  a  consolatoiy  glance  at 
Emmy,  who  was  looking  a  little  crest-fallen. 
"Upon  my  word,  it*s  a  good  plan  to  take  the 
<qiportu]iity  of  rest  when  you  can  get  it,  for  you 
would  not  be  able  to  join  in  any  gayeties  just  at 
presoit,  of  course,  whereas  afterwards  yon  will  be 
perfectly  overwhelmed.  The  exigencies  of  your 
position,  you  know.  Well,  if  a  qniet  place  is 
what  you  wish,  I  can  lay  my  finger  on  the  pre- 
cise locality  to  suit  yon  —  a  little  sea-port  in 
Dorsetshire  where  Mrs.  Tovey  and  the  children 
were  last  year"  (he  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
small  fishing-village  which  shall  here  be  called 
Nidbonme) — ^*an  enchanting  spot,  with  clifis, 
and  trees,  and  hill  and  dale,  and  purling  brooks, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  and  such  sea-breezes,  oh !  a 
perfect  paradise.  And  if  you  don't  like  the  fuss 
and  trouble  of  regular  lodgings,  there*s  my  \vife's 
sister,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  who  lives  there,  and  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  give  up  half  her  house  to 
yoD — a  sweet  little  vUla  not  five  minutes  from 
the  beach — and  would  make  you  as  snug  as  snug. 
What  do  you  say,  ladies,  not  a  bad  idea,  eh  ?" 
I  think  I  coold  be  veiy  happy  there  for  a  few 
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weeks,"  said  Mrs.  Waters  rather  wistfully.  "  If 
only  you,  Austin  dear,  are  quite  sure  you  would 
enjoy  it — " 

"  I ! "  answei*ed  her  husband.  "  Oh !  but  it  is 
impossible  I  can  go  anywhere  just  now.  For 
one  thing,  I  have  got  so  much  to  an*ange  with 
Mr.  Podmore,  and  then  I  must  stop  and  look 
after  the  building  and  so  on.  Why,  you  might 
know  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  business." 

"You  are  going  to  stay  here,  Austin!  Ohj 
then  we  will  stay  here  too.  We  never  could 
think  of  going  away  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  leav- 
ing you  behind." 

"  Oh !  but  Mr.  Waters  will  enjoy  himself  too, 
never  fear  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Tovey  cheerily. 
"You  would  find  very  fair  bachdor  acconmio- 
dation,  sir,  at  the  Brown  Bear,"  he  went  on,  ad- 
dressing Austin;  "it's  where  I  always  put  up 
myself,  and  upon  my  word  it's  very  fair  indeed. 
But  it  would  be  infra  dig.  for  ladies,  of  course 
— so  unless  you  thought  of  stopping  in  this 
house — " 

"Quite  out  of  the  question,"  interrupted 
Austin. 

"But  why  should  it  be,  dear?"  pleaded  his 
wife. 

"Because  I  don't  choose  to  live  in  such  a 
cursed  den  when  I  can  get  out  of  it,"  he  retort- 
ed sharplv. 

*  *  You  know,  mamma  dear,  we  really  couldn't," 
expostulated  Emmy. 

"Well,  positively  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
you  very  well  could,"  said  Mr.  Tovey.  "And 
in  that  case,  ladies,  i:q>on  my  word  I  think  you'll 
find  my  pUin  the  best.  And  look  at  the  benefit 
you  will  derive  from  the  sea  air." 

"Oh  yes!  mamma,"  put  in  Emmy;  "it  will 
do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

"  Of  course  it  will,"  said  Austin.  " It  is  the 
very  tiling  you  need." 

The  upshot  was  that  Mrs.  Waters  at  last  gave 
a  reluctant  promise  to  think  the  matter  over ;  and 
Mr.  Tovey  shortly  afterwards  went  away,  perhaps 
understanding  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  not 
to  press  the  point  further  for  that  day. 

Enmiy  appeared  to  consider  the  point  as  good 
as  carried  already,  for  no  sooner  was  the  stranger 
gone  than  she  b^;an  descanting  on  the  journey  to 
Dorsetshire,  and  the  sea,  and  the  villa  not  five 
minutes  from  the  beach,  with  a  zest  which  show- 
ed that  she  had  fairly  set  her  heart  on  the  expe- 
dition. It  must  be  remembered  that  she  had  never 
been  ten  miles  from  Chorcombe  in  her  life.  But 
Mrs.  Waters  was  evidently  not  yet  reconciled  to 
the  project  Perhaps  she  understood  that  argu- 
ment was  of  no  use  against  Emmy's  impetuosity, 
for  she  made  no  attempt  at  further  protest  while 
the  girl  was  present,  merely  listening  to  her  raptur- 
ous  outpourings  with  a  quiet  smile.  But  the  first 
time  that  her  daughter  was  out  of  the  room  she 
looked  uneasily  up  from  her  work,  and  said : 

"  I  should  be  much  hi^pier  to  stay  with  you, 
Austin." 

"I  wish  yon  could,  I'm  sure.  But  you  see 
there  is  really  no  choice." 

Mr&  Waters  sighed,  perhaps  thinking  it  rather 
hard  that  the  first  efiect  of  wealth  should  be  to 
force  her  away  from  the  husband  from  whom  in 
poverty  she  had  never  been  a  day  parted.  She 
continued  to  work  a  little  while  in  silence,  then, 
first  casting  a  quick  apprehensive  glance  round 
the  room,  resumed  nervously : 
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"That  letter  yoa  brought  from  Bristol  the 
other  day — ^it  shows  he  is  really  thinking  of 
coming  OTer.  And  if  it  was  to  be  while  we  were 
away — " 

**Oht  bat  that  Would  make  no  difference," 
said  her  hosband  harriedly.  "It  woald  be  as 
easy  at  that  place  in  Dorsetshire  as  here,  yon 
j^ow — ^better,  indeed — ^yes,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  very  much  prefer  it." 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  him  too,  then  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Waters  sadly. 

**  I  ?  Oh  yes !  of  course,  of  all  things.  But 
I  could  run  down  on  a  flying  visit  as  often  as  I 
wished— there,  that  will  do  ;-  the  thing  is  settled, 
and  I  don't  see  the  use  of  unsettling  it." 

Still  the  wife  did  not  seem  satisfied.  But  be- 
fore  she  had  time  to  say  more,  an  interruption  oc- 
cuired  the  nature  of  which  must  be  recorded  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

KIND  FRIENDS. 

"  Oh  !  if  yon  please,  mum,  here's  a  gentleman 
as  says  he's  got  something  to  show  you." 

So  spoke  the  rough  untutored  voice  of  the 
char-woman,  and  immediately  afterwards  anoth- 
er voice — a  very  soft,  suave  one  this  time — was 
heard  saying : 

^*  If  you  don't  reganl  the  intrusion  as  too  great 
a  liberty,  madam." 

And  behind  the  uncouth  figure  of  the  char- 
woman there  appeared  a  well-dressed  dapper  per- 
sonage of  rather  foreign  appearance,  with  smooth, 
clean-shaven  mouth  and  chin,  dark  hoir  and 
whiskers,  and  black  bead-like  eyes  slightly  drawn 
upwards  at  ^e  outer  comers.  A  massive  Al- 
bert chain,  with  a  large  bunch  of  charms,  was 
stretched  across  his  waistcoat,  and  assisted  Mrs. 
Waters  in  recognisdng  him  as  a  Mr.  Mossman, 
proprietor  of  a  fiashy-looking  jeweller  and  silver- 
smith's shop,  which,  with  a  pawnbroker's  business 
attached,  had  been  recently  opened  in  the  old- 
feshioned  village  High  Street. 

"Would  yon  allow  me,  madam?"  he  said, 
gently  raising  his  hand,  in  which  he  held  a  large 
flat  parcel  *"  *  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
at  such  a  time  as  this  it  might  be  a  convenience 
to  you  to  look  over  a  selection  of  some  of  oar  su- 
perfine jet  ornaments,  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  day  among  ladies  of  fashion,  whether  in 
or  out  of  mourning." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Waters.  "But 
really  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble,  for  I 
am  afraid — " 

"Trouble,  madam!  don^t  mention  such  a 
thing.  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  take  the 
liberty,  only  ladies  are  apt  to  think  it  impossible 
to  obtain  first-class  articles  of  the  kind  in  a  coun- 
try-place, and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  be 
exposed  to  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  send- 
ing to  London  for  what  they  want,  when  it  can 
be  had  as  good  or  better  on  the  spot.  Ah !  I 
ought  to  feel  very  much  honored  when  I  think 
how  much  aimoyance  my  little  establishment  has 
been  the  means  of  sparing  the  ladies  of  our  local 
aristocracy." 

"  Are  you  sure  yon  wonld  not  like  to  look  at 
some  of  tibe  things  ?"  Austin  asked  his  wife. 
"  No,  thank  you,  dear,  I  woold  really  rather 


not."  Mrs.  Waters  was  not  given  to  be  preju- 
diced against  any  one;  but  she  could  not  help 
feeling  an  instinctive  dislike  to  Mr.  Mossman. 

Here  Emmy  re-entered  the  room,  casting  a  sur- 
prised glance  towards  the  stranger,  whom  she  did 
not  at  first  recognize. 

"  A — a  person  who  has  brought  some  things 
for  your  mamma  to  look  at,  my  dear,"  said  her 
fother,  in  explanation. 

"  Perhaps  the  young  lady  would  like  to  inspect 
them,"  pdt  in  Mr.  Mossman,  eagerly.  "  A  few 
very  choice  jet  ornaments,  suitable  for  fashion- 
able mourning.  Allow  me  to  have  the  honor 
of  showing  them,  miss ;  any  decision  you  may  or 
may  not  come  to  as  to  a  purchase  is  quite  a  mi- 
nor consideration  with  me,  I  assure  you." 

Emmy  looked  at  her  father,  and,  receiving  a 
sign  of  approval,  drew  near  the  table  with  mani- 
fest interest,  while  Mr.  Mossman  proceeded  to 
open  out  his  parcel. 

"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  submit  my  articles 
to  be  inspected  by  ladies  of  taste,  miss,  because 
in  such  quarters  I  know  they  are  always  sure  to 
be  appreciated,  and  that  is  a  sufiicient  gratifica* 
tion  in  itself  for  parties  with  any  feeling  for  their 
business.  Now  here  is  an  elegant  set — necklet 
and  bracelets,  you  see,  ladies — ^first  quality,  with 
gold  mountings,  oh !  altogether  a  sweet  article. 
I  never  had  but  two  of  the  pattern,  and  the  other 
was  ordered  last  week  for  a  lady  of  title  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  ^ect,  la<&es — on  a  white  arm,  yon 
know.  If  you  would  hist  allow  me  to  try  this 
bracelet  on  you,  miss — • 

Emmy  looked  again  at  her  fiither,  who  smiled 
and  nodded,  and  immediately  one  of  the  brace- 
lets was  fastened  on  her  plump,  round  little 
wrist 

"  There,  ladies !  Well,  upon  my  word  I  never 
had  an  idea  of  the  fall  effect  of  a'  jet  ornament 
tm  now." 

"It  is  a  very  pretty  pattern,  certainly,"  said 
Emmy,  in  evfdent  admiration. 

"  I  have  not  seen  a  set  to  compare  with  it  this 
season,"  declared  Mr.  Mossman.  "  And  at  such 
a  price  too — why,  it  is  ridiculons  almost — only 
eighty-four  shillings  for  the  whole  set.  Gold 
mountings,  you  will  remember,  and  attached  to 
the  necklet  is  a  little  locket  for  hair  or  other  such 
memorial — use  as  well  as  ornament,  you  per- 
ceive. And  so  remarkably  fashionable  at  the 
present  crisis." 

"  Would  you  like  it,  Emmy  ?"  inquired  Austin, 
finding  his  daughter's  eyes  once  more  turned  to- 
wards him. 

"  I  think  I  should  very  much,  please,  papa." 

"  That  is  quite  enough,  my  dear,"  said  the  fa- 
ther, producing  his  purse,  which  an  advance  from 
Mr.  Podmore  had  replenished.  "And  now, 
Agnes,  you  must  choose  something  too— come." 

"  Oh  yes !  indeed  you  must,  mamma." 

Poor  Mrs.  Waters  protested  that  she  needed 
nothing,  but  her  protestations  were  of  no  avail, 
and  the  result  was  that  between  five  and  six 
pounds  passed  from  Austin's  pocket  into  Mr. 
Mossman's.  As  maybe  supposed,  Mr.  Mossman 
was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude. 

"So  very  much  obliged  for  your  kind  patron- 
age, sir,"  he  said,  as  he  tied  up  his  parcel  again. 
"  It  is  an  honor  which  will  do  me  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  neighborhood  when  it  becomes 
known.     If  you  ever  happen  to  have  any  further 
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eommands  for  me,  ladies —  All  kinds  of  jewel- 
ry made  and  repiured,  and  watch-making  in  all 
its  branches —  In  &ct,  that  is  ja  line  in  which 
we  gire  particular  satisfiiction,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  are  making  quite  a  connection  among  the 
cluef  county  fiuniUes." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Emmy,  for  the  inform»> 
tion  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  her  more  special- 
ly than  to  any  body  else. 

*'  Yes,  I  can  assure  you.  Why,  this  very  af- 
ternoon I  have  an  appointment  with  a  lady  of 
rank  near  Bristol —  Ifyou  will  allow  me,  miss, 
I  ought  to  have  the  tittle  article  somewhere  about 
me  now,  if  only  I  have  not  forgotten  it  I  should 
just  like  yon  to  see  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  we 
can  do.^' 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  finding  a  small  morocco  case,  out  of  which 
he  presently  drew  a  lady's  watch  and  chain. 

**  An  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  miss,  I 
flatter  myscdf.  Would  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
inspecting  it?" 

"Oh!  what  a  lovely  litde  watch!*"  said 
Emmy,  examining  it  reverently.  "Look,  papa, 
this  is  something  like  Miss  Egerton's  that  I  was 
telling  you  of— the  one  the  Clare  Court  pec^le 
gave  her,  yon  know-— onlv  on  the  back  of  it  she 
has  her  initials  set  in  brilliants.  And,  oh  I  yon 
have  no  idea  how  splendid  it  looks." 

*'  I  know  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  you  mean, 
miss,"  politely  put  in  Mr.  Mossman.  "Indeed 
it  was  only  last  week  I  sent  home  an  article  pre- 
cisely such  as  you  describe  to  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal customers.  It  certainly  has  a  very  sweet 
eflTect." 

"  What  would  yon  say,  Emmy,  if  I  were  to 
make  yon  a  present  of  a  watch  just  like  Miss  Eg- 
erton*B  f"  inquired  her  fiither. 

"Papa!"  cried  Emmy,  hardly  believing  her 
own  ears,  "  but  you  are  joking,  surely.  Why, 
Mias  Egerton's  watch  cost  ever  so  much." 

^'Joking!  what  should  make  you  think  I  am 
joking?"  said  Austin,  a  little  sharplv.  "How 
600D  do  you  think  you  could  let  us  have  it  if  I 
were  to  give  the  order,  Mr.  Mossman — a  watch 
something  like  that,  with  chain  and  alt  complete, 
of  course,  anil  the  initials  E.  W.  set  in  brilliants 
on  the  back  ?" 

*^  I  couldn't  say  to  a  day,  sir.  But  I  should 
hope  before  the  end  of  the  week — " 

**  Mr.  Podmore,  please,  sir,"  said  the  voice  of 
the  char-woman. 

And  in  the  next  moment  there  appeared  Mr. 
Podmore  himself^  who,  having  been  one  of  the 
moamers  yesterday,  had  called  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  the  family. 

He  shook  hands  courteously  with  every  body 
until  became  to  Mr.  Mossman,  at  sight  of  whom 
hJB  ponderous  judicial-looking  countenance  dark- 
ened visibly,  while  with  some  sternness  he  re- 


"Ahl  Mr.  Mossman!  I  did  not  know  yon 
had  customers  in  this  house." 

"Mrs.  and  Miss  Waters  have  been  kind 
enoog^  to  examine  a  few  little  articles  of  mine, 
sir,**  replied  Mr.  Mossman,  gathering  his  proper- 
ty together  in  some  haste.  ^*  I  have  the  honor 
to  wish  jou  a  very  good  day,  ladies — a  very 
good  day,  sir. "  And,  with  a  low  bow  to  each  of 
hb  patrons,  Mr.  Mossman  made  a  respectful  exit. 

"Ton  have  not  let  that  fellow  tsJk  you  over 
into  boding  any  of  his  trumpery,  I  hope,''  began 


the  lawyer  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  *  ^  He 
is  one  c^  the  greatest — ahem,  I  needn't  say  more. 
But  I  should  not  advise  you  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  him." 

"My  wife  and  daughter  have  made  one  or  two 
little  purchases,"  said  Austin,  reluctantlv,  "but 
nothing  of  consequence.  Does  he  really  bear 
such  a  bad  character,  then  ?" 

Mr.  Podmore  shrugged  his  shoulders  express- 
ively. 

"Who  would  have  thought' it!"  exclaimed 
Emmy,  in  horror.  * '  And  to  think  how  near  you 
were  giving  him  an  order  for  a  watch  and  chain, 
papa!  How  very  fortunate  that  Mr,  Podmore 
came  in  just  when  he  did!" 

"  Well,  if  you  were  near  giving  him  an  order 
for  a  watch  and  chain,  I  should  say  it  was  rath^ 
er  fortunate,  certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Podmore 
dryly. 

"We  ought  to  be  veir  much  obliged  to  you, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  answering  for  her 
husband. 

"Oh  yes!  very  much  obliged,"  acquiesced 
Austin.  But  somehow  he  did  not  feel  quite  so 
expansively  grateful  to  Mr.  Podmore  as  ho 
ought  to  have  done.  He  was  glad  to  be  rescued 
from  the  further  wiles  of  Mr.  Mossman,  of 
course,  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  find  that  he 
had  been  in  need  of  rescue,  and  he  was  beset 
by  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Mr.  Podmore  was  be- 
ginning to  take  the  command  of  him. 

"I  hope  I  see  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waters  pretty 
well  to-day  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Podmore,  addressing 
himself  to  the  ladies  in  his  most  gallant  manner. 
"Delightful  weather, is  it  not?  You  must  try 
to  get  out  for  a  little  walk  this  lovely  afternoon ; 
it  is  just  whSA  you  want  after  staying  so  long  in 
doors." 

"  I  am  going  to  send  them  to  the  sea-side," 
said  Austin,  not  sorry  to  let  the  lawyer  see  tliat 
he  was  capable  of  taking  so  important  a  decision 
ou  his  own  responsibitity. 

"Indeed!"  remarked  Mr.  Podmore.  "And 
are  the  ladies  going  to  make  a  long  stay  ?" 

"  About  a  month,  I  think--till  the  Laurels 
can  be  got  ready.  I  have  arranged  to  take  the 
Laur^  furnished  for  a  few  months,  just  while 
the  building  is  going  on." 

"  Ah  yes !  the  building  at  Chorcombe  Lodge," 
said  Mr.  Podmore  graciously ;  '*you  were  con- 
sulting me  about  it  the  other  day,  I  remember. 
And  I  believe  I  mentioned  that  I  could  recom- 
mend—" 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Austin  with  some  in- 
ternal exultation;  "but  all  that  is  settled  al- 
ready. Mr.  Tovey — Mr.  Jupp's  cousin  he  is — 
has  been  here  this  morning,  and  I  have  placed 
the  matter  entirely  in  his  hands." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Jupp's  cousin !"  said  Mr.  Podmore, 
wfth  a  visible  contraction  of  the  brows.  "  He 
called  here  of  his  own  accord,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  He  called  here  by  appointment  with  me," 
answered  Austin. 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Podmore,  with  another  con- 
traction of  the  brows,  so  prolonged  that  Austin 
almost  expected  an  overt  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction.  But  if  Mr.  Podmore  had  any  intention 
of  the  kind  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  gradually 
permitted  his  foreh^  to  smooth  itself  out  again. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Waters,  that  is  an  afiair  en- 
tirely within  your  own  control"  ("I  should  say 
so,  indeed,"  thought  Austin  indignantly),  '*and 
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I  have  only  to  hope  that  you  may  hare  eveiy 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement." 

"I  hope  80  too,"  responded  Austin,  a  little 
stiiHy,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Podmore^s 
expression  of  hope  was  nearly  tantamount  to  an 
implication  of  dotibt. 

At  this  juncture  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  more  visitors.  This 
time  it  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elkins  and  Mrs.  Elkins 
who  came  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  sympathies 
and  inquiries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Elkins,  the  parish  clergyman  of 
Chorcombe,  was  a  tall,  thin,  parsonic-looking 
man  with  straight  nose,  long  flat  upper  lip,  scanty 
hair  and  whiskers,  and  w^  gray  eyes.  Mrs. 
Elkins  was  tall  and  thin  also,  and  as  parsonic- 
looking  as  it  is  possible  for  a  lady  to  be,  with 
tight  pinched  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and 
dark  iron-gray  hair  growing  half  way  down  her 
forehead,  and  arran^d  in  long  corkscrew  ring- 
lets on  each  side  of  her  face.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  she  had  ever  entered  tfaat  humble  par- 
lor, but  she  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  the 
inmates  as  graciously  as  though  she  had  been  at 
home  there  all  her  hfe. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Waters  ?  how  do  you 
do.  Miss  Waters  ?  I  hope  yon  are  both  a  httle 
better  to-day.  Ah !"  She  accompanied  the  last 
words  with  a  slight  sigh  and  a  gentle  shake  of 
the  corkscrew  ringlets. 

Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy  murmured  something 
about  being  pretty  well,  and  then,  salutations 
having  been  duly  exchanged  with  Austin  and 
Mr.  Podmore,  the  whole  party  got  themselves 
seated — with  some  little  difficulty  and  confusion, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  solemn  pause,  solemnly  broken  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Elkins. 

''Mrs.  Elkins  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  coming  to  see  how  you  were  after  your 
trial.  Ah  dear !  his  loss  makes  a  sad  blank  in 
our  little  circle — ^a  sad  blank,  does  it  not,  Mr. 
Podmore?'* 

"Indeed  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Podmore,  pulling 
as  long  a  face  as  possible. 

''  And  if  we,  who  were  comparative  strangers, 
miss  him  so  much,  how  infinitely  more  must  he 
be  missed  by  those  to  whom  he  stood  on  the 
footing  of  a  near  and  dear  kinsman  1"  pursued 
Mr.  Elkins,  with  a  sympathizing  look  towards 
the  bereaved  relatives.  * '  Well,  it  is  the  common 
lot — tlie  common  lot." 

''In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Elkins. 

*'  Ah !  that  is  a  truth  of  which  we  are  indeed 
forcibly  reminded  on  these  melancholy  occa- 
sions," rejoined  her  husband,  unctuously.  ' '  Life 
is  but  a  span — threescore -and -ten  years,  and 
how  quickly  they  are  gone !" 

Austin  could  not  help  reflecting  that  in  nis 
uncle's  case  the  threescore-and-ten  had  meant 
eighty-six,  but  he  did  not  say  so,  and  managed  to 
answer  the  appeal  with  a  sign  of  assent. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Elkins  thought  that  it  was  the 
pi'essure  of  emotion  which  kept  the  mourner 
silent ;  for  he  resumed,  soothingly : 

''But  you  must  remember  that  what  has  been 
his  loss  has  been  your —  What  has  been  your 
loss  has  been  his  gain,  I  mean.  Ah !  a  precious 
consolation,  to  be  sure  !  And  if  it  can  be  any 
mitigation  of  your  grief  to  know  how  widely  it  is 
shared  and  sympathized  with  by  all  classes — 


There  never  was  a  memory  more  universally  re- 
spected— ^never. " 

Austin  bowed ;  as  his  uncle^s  heir  and  repre- 
sentative he  felt  such  an  assurance  to  be  somehow 
personally  gratifying  and  complimentary. 

"Oh!  it  is  quite  remarkable,"  declared  Mr. 
Elkins.  "Indeed,  I  have  been  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  almost  a  duty,  where  so 
much  respect  is  felt,  to  organize  it  into  some 
tangible  shape." 

Austin  looked  perplexed. 

"A  memorial  Avindow,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  I  was  thinking  of,"  the  clergyman  explained. 
"  If  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  were  once  formed  I 
am  confident  that  I  could  obtain  quite  fifty 
names  for  smaller  sums — very  small  sums  I  dare 
say  they  might  be,  but  they  would  show  the  spirit 
of  the  givers,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing,  we 
all  know.  And  if  it  would  be  any  gratification 
to  your  feelings  to  put  up  any  little  memorial  of 
the  sort,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  allow  it  to  be 
associated  with  Chorcombe  church." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Austin,  gratefully ; 
for,  though  the  proposal  was  rather  a  bore  than 
otherwise,  he  felt  that  Mr.  Elkins  was  paying 
him  a  great  compliment.  "Really  I  think  it 
might  be  a  very  good  plan." 

"I  knew  the  idea  would  please  you,  Mr. 
Waters.  And  what  do  you  think,  then,  if  the 
large  window  in  the  transept — " 

"  The  large  window  in  the  transept  ?"  put  in 
Mr.  Podmore,  a  little  abniptly,  "That  will 
come  to  a  good  bit  of  money,  won't  it  ?" 

"  I  could  not  say  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Elkins 
mildly,  yet  not  without  a  slight  accent  of  reproof. 
"  But  it  will  be  easy  to  make  preliminary  inquiries 
in  the  proper  quarters,  and  if  Mr.  Waters  thought 
the  estimate  too  high — " 

"But  I  should  think  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  Austin  with  a  reproachful  glance  at  Mr. 
Podmore  for  exposing  him  to  so  injurious  an  im- 
putation. "  Of  course  in  such  a  matter  I  should 
never  dream  of  giiidging  any  necessary  ex- 
pense." 

"But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Waters," persisted  the 
lawyer,  "Vou  see  this  is  not  a  necessary  expense 
at  all.  Those  stained  windows  cost  no  end  of 
money ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  what's  the 
good  of  them  except  to  keep  out  daylight." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Podmore!"  exclaimed  the  clergy- 
man's wife,  in  simpering  horror  at  such  nn  avowal 
of  barbarism.  "  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing 
— one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  you  know.  Well,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Elkins  and  I  are  constantly  remarking  to  each 
other  that  a  stained  window  is  just  the  one  thing 
wanted  to  make  our  church  what  it  ought  to  be." 

"  Oh !  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  your 
church,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr,  Podmore,  coldly. 

"  And  the  church  shall  have  it  too,"  rejoined 
Austin,  emphatically,  with  a  look  of  defiance  in 
the  direction  of  the  lawyer.  Well,  at  all  events, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkins  would  see  that  though  he 
was  Mr.  Podmore's  client  he  was  not  held  in 
leading-strings  by  him. 

Mr.  Elkins  expressed  his  giutification  that  his 
little  suggestion  for  honoring  the  memory  of  his 
departed  friend  should  have  met  with  so  much 
approbation  ;  and  then  the  conversation  wandered 
j  off'  to  other  topics — ^the  alterations  in  Chorcombe 
Lodge,  the  Laurels,  the  sea-side  village  in  Dorset- 
I  shire,  and  Mrs.  Elkins's  ardent  hope  that  after 
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their  retain  she  woald  have  thd  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Mis.  and  Miss  Waters  Terj  often.  After  a 
due  time  spent  thns,  during  wluc^  Mr.  Podmore 
showed  no  signs  of  moving  (was  the  man  staying 
10  take  care  of  him  ?  Austin  once  or  twice  won- 
Uered),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkins  rose  to  go.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Podmore  rose  too,  and  the 
fitmilj  trio  were  once  more  left  sole  occupants  of 
the  little  parlor. 

But  they  had  not  been  long  alone  when  yet 
another  visitor  was  announced — this  time,  how- 
ever, not  such  an  unfamiliar  one  as  those  that 
Iiad  just  departed,  being  no  other  than  Olivia 
Kgerton. 

She  had  already  been  to  see  her  friends  during 
the  week  of  their  seclusion,  so  on  the  present  oc- 
casion did  not  think  it  necessary  to  Inegin  either 
Tvith  congratulation  or  condolence,  making  her 
greetings  very  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
<'  I  have  just  called  to  have  a  Uttle  peep  at  you 
all  on  my  way  home,"  she  said,  as  she  took  the 
chair  which  Emmy  had  flown  to  fetch  with  all 
her  old  alacrity.  *^  I  am  so  glad  you  are  alone ; 
it  vronld  hayfi  spoilt  the  pleasure  sadly  if  any 
body  had  been  with  you,  especially  such  people 
&$  those  Klkinses.  I  met  them  coming  from 
yoor  house  just  now ;  I  suppose  they  have  been 
making  all  sorts  of  pretty  speeches. 

"They  were  very  kind  and  polite,  certainly," 
said  Austin,  who  secretly  thought  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Klkins  very  nice  people  indeed,  and  Miss  Eger- 
tons  implied  distrust  of  them  absurdly  unfound- 
ed. 

"Kind  and  polite!  Well,  that  is  the  most 
charitable  way  of  putting  it,  at  all  events,  and 
perhaps  it  is  very  ungrateful  of  me  not  to  put  it 
ko  too,  for  I  am  sure  they  have  been  kind  enough 
and  polite  enough  to  me,  in  all  conscience.  But 
then  I  have  an  uncomfortable  fancy  all  the  while 
that  they  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  gushing 
if  they  had  kno^vn  me  in  the  old  time  when  I 
wsis  pupil-teacher  at  Miss  Lalande's." 

"I  almost  wonder  you  care  for  remembering 
that  time  now,*'  remarked  Austin  gravely.  Miss 
£gerton*s  fondness  for  alluding  to  the  details  of 
her  past  life  had  always  struck  him  as  strangely 
undignified,  and  now  that  circumstances  had 
made  him  her  equal,  he  thought  it  only  friendly 
to  ventui'c  on  a  mild  expostulation. 

'*  What !  Mr.  Waiers,  would  you  have  me  so 
thankless  as  to  forget  the  happiest  days  of  my 
whole  life  only  because  they  were  the  days  of  my 
poverty  ?" 

*'If  they  were  .the  days  of  your  poverty,  I 
hardly  see  how  they  can  have  been  the  happiest 
of  your  life,'*  said  Austin,  politelv,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  internal  scorn  for  wuat  seemed  to 
him  a  rank  piece  of  conventional  hypocrisy  and 
affectation. 

"Ah!  but  then  there  was  this  charm  about 
the  days  of  my  poverty;  that  they  were  such 
gloriously  hard-working,  busy  days.  I  was  of 
K>me  use  in  those  times,  and  it  is  so  delicious  to 
feel  one*s  self  of  use.  Upon  my  word,  it  was 
great  fan — ^always  something  to  think  of,  always 
something  to  try  for — the  multiplication-table  to 
hammer  into  Miss  Jones,  and  the  French  verbs 
into  Miss  Smithy  and  my  o^vn  practising  to 
squeeze  in — I  never  was  in  want  of  subjects  of 
interest  then.  I  was  useful,  that's  the  long  and 
short  of  it — useful  to  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Smith, 
it  ah  events ,-  ^d  it  is  always  pleasant  to  be 


si^ending  one's  days  usefully,  even  if  they  are 
only  days  of  poverty." 

Austin  was  silent.  He  thought  of  the  days 
of  his  poverty  and  how  he  had  spent  them — 
watching  the  smoke  as  it  curled  up  the  chimney, 
or  counting  the  rain-drops  as  they  pattered 
against  the  window,  or  at  the  best  taking  aimless 
walks  in  and  about  the  village  and  listening  to 
idle  local  gossip — and  knew  that  he  was  not 
qualified  to  argue  the  question.  And  then  for  a 
moment  there  came,  as  it  were,  wafted  across 
his  memory  a  reminiscence  of  the  fer-off  days 
when  he  was  a  hard-working  clerk  in  a  Liverpool 
office,  OS  hard-working  even  as  the  pupil-teacher 
in  her  school,  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  acquit 
Miss  Egerton  of  affectation,  after  all. 

Probably  it  occurred  to  Olivia  to  remember 
how  different  his  experience  had  been  from  her 
own,  for  she  made  rather  a  sudden  change  of 
subject,  turning  round  abruptly  to  ask  Emmy : 

"  Well,  Emmy  dear,  how  are  you  getting' on  ? 
You  must  be  thinking  of  beginning  your  practis- 
ing again  soon ;  I  have  been  missing  you  di-ead- 
fuUy  for  the  last  week." 

'*  Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Egerton,  I  have  miss- 
ed you  very  much  too.    But  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  begin  again  just  for  the  present 
Mamma  and  I  are  going  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at' 
the  sea-side." 

"You  and  your  mamma!  By  yourselves?" 
asked  Olivia,  in  some  surpiise,  for  she  had  never 
known  a  separation  in  the  family  before. 

"Papa  is  not  able  to  go,"  explained  Emmy. 
**So  mamma  ond  I  are  to  stay  by  ourselves  at 
a  dear  little  village  that  has  been  recommended 
to  us  in  Dorsetshire,  to  wait  till  the  Laurels — 
Oh !  I  forgot,  you  don't  know  any  thing  about 
that :  we  are  to'live  at  the  Laurels  while  the  build- 
ing is  going  on.  And  oh !  what  do  you  think — 
we  have  hsui  Mr.  Tovey  the  architect  with  us  this 
morning,  and  he  says-^" 

And  here  Emmy  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  ex- 
patiate  eloquently  on  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  Tovey's 
ideas,  and  it  was  not  till  this  topic  was  exhausted 
that  she  retumed  to  the  subject  of  the  dear  little 
village  in  Dorsetshire  and  expatiated  with  equal 
eloquence  on  that  Mrs.  Waters  murmured  one 
or  two  hesitating  objections  against  a  scheme  to 
which  she  was  still  only  half  reconciled,  but  she 
was  soon  completely  vanquished  by  the  argu- 
ments which  her  husband  and  daughter  jointly 
brought  to  bear  on  her;  and  Emmy  was  left 
mistress  of  the  situation,  to  describe  the  imag- 
ined charms  of  Nidboume  in  her  o>\'n  way.  This 
she  did  with  the  greater  gusto  as  she  saw  Miss 
Egerton  listening  with  more  than  usual  appear- 
ance of  interest. 

"  I  declare,  child,  you  have  been  talking  about 
the  sea  till  you  have  made  me  quite  long  for  it," 
said  Olivia  at  last,  as  Emmy  came  to  a  pause  from 
sheer  want  of  breath.  *  *  If  you  and  your  mamma 
have  really  decided  to  go  to  this  place,  1  wonder 
if  you  would  have  any  objection  to  let  me  go  with 
you  r 

"You,  Miss  Egerton !"  cried  Emmy,  in  ecstasy. 
"Do  you  really  mean — " 

"Yes,  I  think  this  Kidboume  would  be  just 
the  nice  little  ploce  I  should  like  to  rusticate  in 
for  a  few  wpeks.  And  then,  you  see,  going  with 
you  I  should  get  a  holiday  froin  ^Irs.  Waddilove  " 
(Mrs.  Waddilove  was  Olivia's  companion),  "  and 
that  will  really  be  a  great  comfort,  to  any  nothing 
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of  the  comfort  it  will  probably  be  to  poor  Mrs. 
Waddilove  to  get  a  holiday  from  me.  So  If  yon 
are  sure  yoa  would  quite  like  it — ** 

"Like  it!"  exclmmed  Emmy.  "Oh!  Miss 
EgertoD,  it  will  be  delicious." 

*'  It  would  make  us  both  a  great  deal  happier/' 
said  Mrs.  Waters,  who,  reluctant  as  she  was  to 
leave  home,  felt  that  absence  would  at  all  events 
be  more  endurable  in  the  companionship  of  a 
friend  like  Mias  Egerton. 

"And  for  me,"  said  Olivia,  "I  am  sure  it  will 
be  by  far  the  best  holiday  I  have  had  since  Miss 
Lalande*s  time— ah!  how  I  used  to  enjoy  mpr 
holidays  then !  Not  that  it  is  to  be  quite  a  hoh- 
day  either ;  we  must  try  to  get  on  with  our  music 
and  drawing  between  the  walks,  you  know, 
Emmy.  Very  wdl,  we  are  all  agreed,  it  seems, 
80  we  may  regard  the  thing  as  quite  settled." 

And  from  that  time  the  thing  was  regarded  as 
quite  settled.  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy  were  to 
go  down  to  Nidboume  with  their  friend  Miss 
Egerton,  while  Austin  staid  behind  to  give  his 
affairs  the  advantage  of  his  own  personid  super- 
vision. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  LAST  DAT  AT  THE  OLD  HOME. 

The  next  few  days  were  for  the  whole  Waters 
family  a  season  of  unprecedented  excitement  and 
confusion.  They  were  on  the  point  of  moving 
from  the  house  which  had  been  their  home  for 
twenty-one  years ;  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy  were, 
moreover,  preparing  for  their  trip  to  Nidboume ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  were  a  host  of 
miuor  claims  on  the  family  attention  in  the  sliape 
of  congratulatory  visits,  architectural  plans  and 
estimates,  business  interviews  with  Mr.  Podmore, 
and  so  on  ad  ir^finitum.  Among  other  incidents 
of  the  time,  a  watch  and  chain  arrived  from  Mr. 
Mossman's,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  seventy 
guineas,  which  bill,  with  the  goods,  was  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Mm ;  but  £ere  were  so  many 
things  of  greater  interest  to  be  attended  to  that 
this  little  unpleasantness  was  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  even  Mr.  Mossman's  threats  of  legal  proceed- 
ings passed  almost  unnoticed.  In  this  state  of 
bustle  and  turmoil  nearly  a  week  went  by,  and  at 
length  the  day  came  which  was  for  the  present  to 
be  the  last  spent  by  ^£n.  Waters  and  Emmy  in 
Chorcombe. 

It  chanced  that  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Emmy  was  walking  home  by  herself  from  Eger- 
ton Park,  where  she  had  been  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  Miss  Egerton  for  their  meeting  at 
Chorcombe  station  next  morning.  The  weather 
was  bright  and  spring-like,  and  Emmy,  tripping 
along  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  budding  hedge- 
row, thinking  of  her  approaching  journey  and 
still  more  of  the  glories  awaiting  her  on  her  re- 
turn, found  the  walk  very  pleasant.  After  a  while, 
however,  she  gradually  ceased  to  think  of  these 
things,  and  somehow  got  thinking  instead — 

Not  that  the  circumstance  of  John  Thwaites 
coining  into  her  head  at  this  juncture  proved  any 
thing,  you  must  understand.  She  had  just  pass- 
ed the  opening  of  the  lane  which  led  down  to  the 
mill  where  he  was  a  clerk,  so  that  the  train  of 
thought  really  suggested  itself  quite  naturally. 
And,  besides,  had  she  not  that  very  afternoon 
been  seeing  Miss  Egerton — Miss  Egerton  who 


was  always  praising  him  np,  and  talking  as 
though  there  was  not  another  young  man  like 
him  in  all  England?  The  idea!  As  if  there 
were  not  loads  and  loads  just  as  nice,  and  a  great 
deal  nicer!  as  if  she  herself  did  not  know —  But 
when  she  tried  to  reckon  up  John  Thwaites's 
equals  or  superiors,  somehow  their  names  did  not 
occur  to  her. 

Yes,  but  then  all  the  young  men  she  knew  lived 
in  Chorcombe,  and  Chorcombe  was  only  a  mis- 
erable little  country  village.  When  she  went  to 
London,  as  her  father  had  promised  that  she 
should,  and  saw  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  Al- 
mack*s  and  Rotten  Row —  At  this  point  there 
floated  before  her  a  vision  of  a  gallant  cavalier 
mounted  high  on  a  curveting  steed  and  making 
a  bow  to  her  as  she  passed  him  on  another — such 
a  bow,  so  low  and  tender  and  reverential,  as  she 
had  once  seen  Miss  Egerton  receive  from  her 
cousin  Mr.  Randal  on  that  very  road.  When  did 
John  Thwaites  ever  make  such  a  bow  as  that  ? 
Why,  she  had  never  seen  him  on  horseback ;  she 
doubted  even  whether — 

"  Miss  Emmy !"  said  somebody  behind  her. 

She  looked  round  with  a  great  st&rt,  and  with 
a  greater  start  still  saw,  almost  close  to  her  side, 
John  Thwaites  himself.  Considering  that  he 
was  the  identical  person  of  whom  she  happened 
to  have  been  thinking,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
she  found  herself  a  good  deal  flurried. 

*'  How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  in  rather  a  low, 
quavering  voice. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tliwaites  ?" 

Hereupon  they  shook  hands;  they  bad  been 
on  hand-shaking  terms  for  years,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  done  less.  But  her  daintily-gloved 
little  Hand  had  scarcely  touched  his  broad  sun- 
burnt fingers  before  it  was  released  again,  so  that 
this  was  a  ceremony  very  soon  performed.  And 
then  came  a  pause,  during  which  both  were  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  to  do  or  say  next.  They  could 
hardly  wish  each  other  good-bye,  seeing  that  both 
had  manifestly  been  walking  in  the  same  direc-^ 
tion. 

'*  You  are  going  home.  Miss  Emmy  ?"  he  ask- 
ed at  last,  and  of  course  she  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  answer  in  the  aflirmative. 

*  *  I  was  going  home  too, "  he  rejoined.  *  *  This 
is  one  of  my  early  days  for  lea>Tng." 

With  this  they  both  moved  onward,  which  was 
certainlv  a  great  deal  less  awkward  than  stand- 
ing stanng  at  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
But  Emmy  felt  scarcely  less  flurried  now  than  at 
first — it  was  so  strange  to  be  walking  along  side  by 
side  with  a  young  man.  And,  besides,  only  fancy 
if  any  body  from  the  village  was  to  meet  them ! 

Thev  went  on  for  some  minutes  without  speak- 
ing— that  creature  John  Thwaites  had  not  a  bit 
of  tact;  and  Emmy  was  at  last  compelled  to 
find  something  to  say,  just  to  break  the  silence. 

'*  I  hope  mamma  and  I  shall  have  fine  weath- 
er for  our  holiday,"  she  began.  "We  have  ar- 
ranged to  go  to-mon-ow." 

"To-morrow!"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
still  unusually  tremulous.  "I  did  not  know  it 
was  to  be  so  soon.  So  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  see  you  for  a  long  while,  I  suppose  ?" 

As  he  spoke  these  words  there  was  something^ 
so  profoundly  melancholy  in  his  tones  that  Emmy* 
out  of  mere  human  sympathy,  could  not  help  feel- 
ing a  touch  of  melancholy  too  as  she  replied  that 
she  supposed  it  was. 
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"I  hope  yoa  will  havo  a  veiy  pleasant  time,'* 
he  said,  presently. 

"  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Thwaites,"  and  Emmy  really 
fdt  mther  grateful  aa  she  made  the  answer,  for 
she  knew  that  he  was  speaking  sincerely.  ^*I 
vish  die  same  to  yoo,  I  am  sure." 

"To  me,  Misa  Emmy!"  He  sighed,  and 
walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence,  then  resumed  : 
'^Some  people  would  say  I  ought  to  be  pleased 
eDoagh  just  now,  for  IVe  had  a  great  piece  of 
lack  to-day — a  piece  of  luck  as  the  world  goes, 
tlixtis." 

And  then  he  sighed  again  reiy  deeply,  and 
Emmy  felt  wonderfully  inclined  to  sigh  toa  But 
she  retrained  herself,  and  merely  answered,  with 

0  little  twirl  of  her  parasol : 

"Indeed !  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,  and  so  will 
papa  and  mamma  be,  I  am  certain.    And  might 

1  ask-" 

"  I  am  to  be  manager — manager  with  a  salary 
of  tliree  hundred  a  year.  Enough  to  keep  me 
OTer  and  orer  again,  yon  know.  So  I  ou^t  to 
be  content  of  course. 

Bat  he  was  not  content  evidently,  for  he  gave 
another  sigh,  and  walked  on  with  his  eyes  moum- 
folly  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Emmy  did  not  ^ow  how  it  was,  bnt  as  he  thus 
spoke  of  his  prospects  she'  began  to  tremble  all 
over,  and  had  not  energy  left  even  to  twirl  her 
parasoL 

"  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Thwaites,"  she  stammer- 
ei    "  I — I  congratulate  von  very  much. " 

"I  should  have  been  glad  too  a  month  ago. 
Bat  I  don't  care  about  it  one  way  or  the  other 
now." 

In  sajTing  this  he  stole  one  little  look  towards 
her,  a  look  wliicli  she  felt  rather  than  saw,  and 
Tet  which,  though  she  scarcely  saw  it,  disturbed 
her  strangely.  Was  he  going  to  say  more  or  not? 
She  listened  intently. 

"  No,  I  don't  care  now,*'  he  went  on  in  a 
hoarse  voice.  *'  *"  A  month  ago  I  should  have  died 
of  jov  almost.     But  I  don't  care  now^." 

A  choking  sensation  rose  to  her  throat.  She 
knew  that  he  was  in  grief,  and  knew  that  she 
alone  could  comfort  him.  And  perhaps  she  was 
not  altogether  indisposed  to  comfort  him,  for, 
happening  just  &en  to  give  a  glance  upward, 
she  found  her  eyes  dimmed  with  something  like 
a  tear.  Ac  the 'same  moment  he  gave  a  glance 
upward  too,  and  their  eyes  met. 

I%e  let  hers  drop  again  instantly,  and  bit  her 
lip,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  with 
shame  and  vexation.  Did  he  think  he  had  found 
her  oat,  then?  did  he  think —  All  that  there  was 
of  rebelliousDess  and  resistance  in  her  nature 
^nang  to  arms  at  once.  She  felt  ashamed  as  she 
had  never  felt  ashamed  before,  and,  because 
ashamed,  was  therefore  angry — angry  with  her- 
Klf  for  her  momentary  weakness,  angry  with  him 
ior  having  been  its  cause.  And,  as  a  consequence 
of  her  anger,  the  coquettish  spirit  which  had  been 
»  onwontedlv  soft  and  yielding  a  minute  ago  be- 
came suddenly  cased  in  sevenfold  hardness. 

"Dear  me!  how  strange!"  she  said  with  a 
%bt,  lit^  laugh.  ''  I  should  have  thought  pro- 
motion was  as  much  worth  caring  for  at  one  time 
aa  another." 

There  fell  on  his  face  a  certain  pained  distress- 
ed look  very  sad  to  see.  Bnt  Emmy  did  not  see 
n,  and  perhaps  if  she  had  seen  it  would  not  have 
^  it  make  much  difference  in  her  conduct. 


'*  Yes,  I  think  we  shall  have  nice  weather,  real- 
ly," shewent  on,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject, 
looking  up  at  the  cloudis  with  as  great  an  appear- 
ance of  carelessness  as  she  could  assume.  *  *  I  hope 
so,  at  least ;  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  so  much  if 
only  we  have  it  fine.  You  never  were  at  Nid- 
boume,  perhaps  ?  They  say  it  ^s  such  a  pretty 
place." 

She  forced  herself  to  rattle  on  thus  to  cover  any 
vestige  of  agitation  which  he  might  possibly  no- 
tice in  her  manner.  If  she  had  known  how  agi- 
tated he  was  himself,  she  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  trouble. 

'*  It  will  be  quite  a  delightful  ehange  for  us," 
she  continued.  **And  when  we  come  back  we 
are  to  live  at  the  Laurels — till  the  alterations  nt 
Chorcombe  Lodge  can  be  finished,  you  know.  I 
suppose  YOU  have  not  seen  Mr.  Tovey's  plans  yet ; 
they  look  very  well,  really." 

**  Indeed ! "  he  manag^  to  say. 

' '  Yes,  upon  my  word  they  do.  He  is  to  make 
us  such  a  beautiful  long  ball-room — it  will  be 
quite  a  pleasure  to  dance  in  it.  It  is  an  object 
with  ns  to  have  a  good  ball-room,  of  course,  for  I 
fancy  wo  shall  be  giving  balls  pretty  often  now." 

She  had  recovered  from  all  outward  signs  of 
agitation  by  this  time,  and  had  no  excuse  for  talk- 
ing thus,  unless  it  was  tliat  there  was  an  evil 
spirit  in  her  heart  which  prompted  her  to  tease 
and  torment  as  much  as  possible  the  poor  young 
man  who  walked  by  her  side.  For  she  kne%v 
perfectly  well  that  she  had  got  upon  subjects  which 
could  not  but  giveJiim  pain,  and  somehow  just  be- 
cause she  did  know  this  she  felt  tempted  to  go  on 
with  them. 

'*!  suppose  yon  will.  Yes,  no  doubt  you  YnSi 
be  very  gay,"  he  made  answer  in  low,  depressed 
tones.  But  the  melancholy  which  had  so  touch- 
ed her  in  his  voice  a  while  ago  made  no  impres- 
sion on  her  now. 

*'I  expect  we  shall,  rather,*' she  said,  toying 
again  with  her  parasoL  **Papa  talks  of  taking 
us  up  to  London  for  a  season,  and  that  is  a  prom- 
ise I  shall  not  let  him  forget,  you  may  be  sure. 
I  do  so  long  to  see  London,  you  can't  think,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  parks  and  balls  and  operas. 
And  I  shouldn't  wonder  much  if  we  were  to  go 
on  to  Paris." 

She  had  got  the  whip  firmly  in  her  hand,  and, 
as  she  was  by  no  means  tired  of  nsing  it,  there  is 
no  saying  how  many  more  lashes  she  might  have 
given  her  victim  if  he  had  not  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  escape.  But  fortunately  for  him  they  had 
by  this  time  reached  a  point  where  the  highway, 
now  just  entering  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
branched  into  two  roads,  one  leading  straight  into 
Chorcombe  High  Street,  and  consequently  Em- 
my's nearest  way  home — the  other  winding  round 
by  outlying  farms  and  homesteads  which  consti- 
tuted a  kind  of  suburban  district.  Here  John 
Thwaitea,  having  endured  till  he  could  endure  no 
more,  came  to  a  pause. 

**I  think' I  must  say  good-bye  now.  I  have 
some  business  up  this  way." 

*'  Oh  I  have  you  ?"  said  Emmy,  with  a  ncgli^ 
gent  elevation  of  the  eyebrows.  **  Good-after- 
noon,  then,  Mr.  Thwaites." 

'^Good-alteraoon,  Miss  Emmy." 

At  first  it  seemed  that  he  was  going  away  with- 
out so  much  as  shaking  hands,  nor  perhaps  w^ould 
he  have  been  wholly  without  excuse  if  he  had 
done  so,  all  her  fingers  being  occupied  in  the  nn- 
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doing  of  a  knot  into  which  she  had  worked  the 
tassel  of  her  parasoL  But  apparently  he  conld 
not  bring  himself  to  part  so  coldly,  for  after  a 
slight  hesitation  he  held  out  his  hand,  and,  as  hers 
for  an  instant  restal  in  it,  mnrmared  two  or  three 
inarticulate  words  that  sounded  like  **God  bless 
yon." 

And  then  he  was  gone. 

Emmy  might  walk  on  now  n^nthont  fear  of 
^  what  might  be  said  in  case  of  a  meeting  with  the 
most  malicious  gossip  of  all  the  neighborhood. 
She  had  got  rid  of  that  creature  John  Thwaites, 
and  not  only  had  got  rid  of  him,  but  had  snubbed 
him  and  vexed  him  and  put  him  down  in  such 
style  as  completely  to  avenge  any  and  all  annoy- 
ance which  she  might  at  any  time  have  suffered 
by  his  means.  How  strange,  then,  that  under 
thesa  circumstances  she  no  sooner  found  herself 
alone  than  she  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears ! 

Yes,  actually  ready  to  burst  into  tears,  and  so 
probably  she  would  have  done,  only  that  she  was 
approaching  the  region  of  shops  and  houses 
where  she  felt  herself  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
It  was  necessary  to  be  circumspect,  and,  holding 
her  parasol  before  her  face,  she  walked  on  with 
her  head  very  erect,  trying  to  think  of  the  triumphs 
in  store  for  her  in  London  and  Paris.  But  she  did 
not  succeed  in  fiidng  her  ideas  as  she  could  have 
wished,  and,  as  she  penetrated  farther  into  the  vil- 
)age,  held  her  parasol  closer  and  closer  to  her  face, 
walking  very  fast  to  make  people  think  that  she 
was  in  a  hurry. 

Whether  or  not  by  reason  of  this  precaution, 
die  reached  home  without  being  accosted,  and, 
hastily  passing  by  the  parlor  door,  ran  up  stairs 
to  her  own  room.     She  was  longing  to  be  alone. 

But  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter,  she  heard 
her  mother's  voice  calling  her  from  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  was  obliged  to  answer : 

**  Well,  mamma  dear  ?" 

"You  can  come  in,  Emmy." 

With  some  reluctance,  and  a  little  previous 
manipulation  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  Emmy 
obeyed,  and  presently  stood  in  her  mother's  bed- 
room, where  Mrs.  Waters  was  engaged  in  the 
double  task  of  packing  for  the  journey  and  ar- 
ranging her  things  for  removal. 

"What  did  you  want  to  say,  dear?"  asked 
Mrs.  Waters,  who  had  made  the  not  unnatural 
mistake  of  thinking  that  her  daughter  had  come 
np  stairs  to  look  for  her. 

"  Oh !  nothing  particular,"  said  Emmy,  fid- 
dling with  her  bonnet-strings.  "  Miss  Egerton 
will  be  at  the  station  at  ten  to-morrow  morning 
— that  is  all,  I  diink.  Well,  and  what  have  you 
been  doing,  mamma?  Ah!  you  have  nearly 
cleared  out  the  closet." 

She  stepped  forward  to  view  the  interior  of 
an  empty  closet  at  the  farther  end  of  the  little 
room,  not  because  she  really  took  any  interest  In 
it,  but  because  she  had  thus  an  excuse  for  stand- 
ing with  her  back  to  her  mother. 

"Yes,  dear.  And  stowed  away  every  thing 
in  the  chest  of  drawers,  ready  to  be  taken  into 
the  new  house." 

"  I  see,"  said  Emmy,  with  a  languid  glance 
at  a  little  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  that  stood 
in  a  comer  hard  by — it  was  a  relic  from  the  old 
Liverpool  days,  and  was  one  of  the  few  pieces 
of  good  furniture  in  the  family  possession. 

"And  how  have  you  been  enjoying  your  walk 
this  fine  day,  Emmy  ?" 


Emmy  felt  a  sadden  catching  of  the  breath,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  voice  to  answer. 

"Very  much,  mamma,  thank  you,"  she  re- 
plied after  a  brief  pause,  and  then  added  quickly, 
before  her  mother  had  time  to  go  on  with  the 
subject :  "  Oh !  what  a  nice  writing-case  vou 
have  here  mamma !    Where  did  you  get  it  ?' 

She  drew  a  step  nearer  the  chest  of  drawers 
as  she  spoke  (she  was  able  to  do  so  without  turn- 
ing her  head),  and  stood  contemplating  with 
great  apparent  interest  a  leather  writing-case 
which  lay  in  one  of  the  open  drawers.  She  was 
still  standing  with  her  back  to  her  mother,  else 
she  might  have  noticed  with  some  surprise  that 
Mrs.  Waters  all  at  once  became  very  much 
flushed. 

"I  have  had  it  by  me  some  time,"  was  the 
answer,  given  in  rather  low,  faltering  accents. 

But  Emmy  was  too  much  engaged  in  study- 
ing how  to  seem  natural  herself,  to  notice  any 
peculiarity  in  her  mother's  manner. 

' '  Indeed !  I  wonder  I  have  never  seen  it  before. 
And  are  you  going  to  leave  it  behind,  then?  I 
should  have  thought  it  the  very  thing  for  trav- 
elling with." 

"  I — I  have  so  few  letters  to  write,  you  know, 
dear." 

"Ah  yes !  to  be  sure.  And  now,  mamma,  I 
think  I  will  go  and  take  off  my  bonnet." 

With  these  words  Emmy  somewhat  abruptly 
wheeled  round,  and  by  a  dexterous  evolution 
managed  to  get  to  the  door  without  having  oc- 
casion to  look  her  mother  fairly  in  the  face.  In 
another  minute  she  was  in  her  own  room,  en- 
deavoring to  compose  herself  after  her  fiurr}-, 
and  assuredly  with  no  further  thought  about  the 
leather  writing-case.  * 

The  subject,  however,  was  not  so  quickly  for* 
gotten  by  Mrs.  Waters.  Scarcely  had  her 
daughter  left  the  room  when,  having  first  softly 
secured  the  door,  she  too  advanced  to  the  chest 
of  drawers  and  stood  contemplating  the  writing, 
case.  '  Nor  did  her  interest  stop  here,  for  present- 
ly she  dreAV  a  bunch  of  keys  from  her  pockety 
and,  fitting  one  into  the  lock,  threw  tuick  the 
leathern  lid. 

A  quantity  of  unused  note-paper  and  loose 
manuscript  jottings  wero  lying  uppermost;  but, 
passing  by  all  these,  Mrs.  Waters  drew  out  n 
folded  letter,  \iith  a  faded  superscription,  evident- 
ly WTitten  many  years  ago.  She  did  not  unfold 
it,  but  merely  stood  poising  it  in  her  hand,  and 
gazing  at  the  vellow  characters  of  the  address 
with  eyes  which,  as  she  looked,  became  dimmed 
with  tears. 

After  a  while  she  raised  them  and  glanced 
w^istfully  at  the  grate,  half  filled  with  the  charred 
fragments  of  old  letters  and  tradesmen's  bills 
which  she  had  that  morning  been  destroying. 
Then  she  glanced  back  again  at  the  lettcrj^  and 
for  an  instant  her  fingers  closed  on  it  as  though 
about  to  tear  it  in  two. 

But  in  the  next  moment  her  fingers  relaxed. 
She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  with  a  sigh  slow- 
ly  replaced  the  letter  where  she  had  found  it, 
among  the  loose  papers  in  the  writing-case, 
which  she  locked  and  in  its  turn  replaced  in  the 
drawer  where  it  had  first  attracted  Emmy's  at- 
tention. And,  finally,  having  carefully  covered 
up  the  case  from  view,  she  shut  the  drawer,  tak- 
ing particular  pains  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
fastened. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  GRAHIM. 

A  REi>-TiLEi>  fishing-Tillage  deposited  in  front 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  green  hills  that  swelled  up- 
-ward  on  north,  east,  and  west,  with  just  the  rudi- 
mentary beginnings  of  a  fashionable  sea-side  re- 
sort in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  esplanade  and  a  few 
groaps  of  white-stuccoed  houses  at  one  end — ^such 
iras  the  place  which  is  here  to  be  called  Nid- 
Iwanie. 

A  pleasant  place  it  was,  set  in  the  midst  of 
pleasant  sights  of  sea  and  shore.  Here  the 
beach  with  the  long  line  of  ever-shifting  waves 
which  -seemed  to  l^  perpetually  attacking,  and 
the  steadfast  rampart  of  verdant-crested  cliiTs 
which  seemed  to  be  perpetually  resisting ;  there 
sonny  breezy  stretches  of  hill-side,  where  the 
sheep  cropped  the  short  grass  shorter  still,  and 
i»hady  nooks  where  the  dark  fern-leaves  might 
hang  all  day  without  being  stirred  by  a  breath 
of  wind,  and  waving  woods  whose  flickering  green 
net-woris  opened  every  now  and  then  to  show  a 
glimpse  of  the  distant  horizon  line  where  the  blue 
of  the  sky  melted  into  the  deeper  blue  of  the  waters. 
By  the  general  character  of  its  scenery  Nidboume 
Monged  not  so  much  to  Dorset  as  to  Devon,  from 
the  borders  of  which  county  it  was  indeed  not  verv 
remote. 

In  this  quiet,  sequestered  spot  the  three  ladies 
from  Chorcombe  found  the  bright  spring  days 
pa5S,  on  the  whole,  very  happily.     The  repose 
and  sednsion  of  her  life  here  was  just  what  poor 
Mrs.  Waters  most  needed  after  the  anxiety  and 
excitement   she  had  lately  gone  through,  and, 
much  as  this  first  separation  from  her  husband 
puned  her,  she  could  not  help  taking  more  or 
less  pleasure  in  the  natural  beauties  around  her. 
As  for  Emmy,  she  might  perhaps  have  preferred 
a  place  where  some  little  fashionable  activity  was 
going  forward ;  yet  even  Emmy  could  not  but 
enjoy  rambling  about  on  the  beacl\  and  the  hills 
at  Nidboume.     For  her  nerves  had  quite  recov- 
ered now  fhsm  tlie  temporary  disorder  by  which 
they  had  been  so  strangely  attacked  on  that  last 
sftemoon   at  Chorcombe  —  quite  recovered,  at 
least,  if  we  exc^t  one  or  two  occasions  on  which 
The  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  silver  sparkle 
(«f  moonlight  on  the  rising  and  falling  waves, 
make  her  feel  a  little  more  sentimental  than 
QsnaL     Bat  indeed  she  had  small  leisure  to  be 
sentimental,  even  had  she  been  that  way  in- 
fliaed ;  the  energy  of  Olivia,  as  self-elected  gov- 
erness, keeping  her  constantly  employed — now 
'Kith  her  piano,  now  with  sketching  out-of-doors 
ftr  at  the  open  window,  so  that  not  a  minute  of 
The  day  was  lost     The  so-called  holiday  was  in 
troth  a  season  of  pretty  close  application  not  only 
for  Emmy,  but  also  for  Olivia,  who  worked  quite 
i>  hard  at  teaching  as  her  pupil  did  at  learning. 
But  Oliria  enjoyed  her  visit  to  Nidboume  none 
rrje  less  on  that  account,  rather  all  the  more,  often 
■iddaring  that  she  had  spent  no  such  happy  time 
HQce  the  old  days  at  Miss  Lalande's.     Thus,  so 
£tf  as  she  was  concerned,  Olivia  was  certainly  not 
•^.TTT  that,  when  the  appointed  time  arrived  for 
morning  to  Chorcombe,  it  was  reported  thepce 
fhat  die  I^anrels  could  not  be  got  ready  for  at 
fsast  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

About  ten  days  of  this  supplementary  time  had 
e^I$ed — ^pasring  as  pleasantly  as  those  which  had 
Receded  them — ^when  one  morning  as  the  three 


ladies  were  at  breakfast  Emmy  noticed  tlmt  Mrs. 
Waters,  who  had  just  received  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  did  not  read  any  part  of  it  aloud  as  usu- 
al, but  silently  put  it  into  her  pocket,  on  flnishing 
it,  with  rather  a  grave  and  abstracted  look. 

''All  is  well  at  home,  I  hope?"  asked  Emmy, 
not  without  some  little  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Waters  roused  herself. 

''Oh  yes!  all  quite  well. and  the  building  go* 
ing  on  nicely."  She  was  silent  again  for  a  tittle, 
then  restuned,  somewhat  hesitatingly : 

"It  seems  likely  that — ^that  we  may  have  a 
friend  coming  to  see  us  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.  A  Mr.  Graham — an  old  fnend  who  went 
out  to  India  a  great  many  years  ago — he  has 
written  to  your  papa  to  say  he  has  come  to  Eng- 
land on  business,  and — " 

"Mr.  Graham,  mnmnm!  I  never  heard  of 
him  before." 

"  He  went  away  so  many  years  ago,"  said 
Mrs.  Waters,  in  a  tone  half  of  apology.  "  But 
he  is  a  very  old  friend." 

"And  is  he  coming  to  see  us,  did  you  say, 
mamma  ?  All  the  way  to  Nidboume  on  purpose 
to  see  us  ?"  asked  Emmy,  in  anyizement. 

"  And — and  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-air,  you 
know,  dear.  It  seems  he  has  done  his  business, 
and  has  a  few  days  to  spare  befoAx  starting ;  sd, 
as  Nidboume  is  such  a  pretty  place — " 

"  How  strange  that  I  should  never  have  heard 
of  him  before !"  exclaimed  Emmy,  meditating  on 
the  subject  with  increasing  wonderment.  "A 
Mr.  Graham !     What  is  his  Christian  name  ?" 

At  first  it  seemed  almost  as  though  Mrs. 
Waters  had  forgotten  it,  for  she  remained  some 
moments  without  speaking. 

"His  Christian  name  is  Henry,  "she  answered 
at  length. 

"And  he  has  come  over  from  India  on  busi- 
ness, you  say/  mamma  ?    What  is  he,  then  ?" 

"  An  engineer,"  replied  Mrs.  Watera,  still  in 
a  rathei'  low,  wavering  voice — '*  partner  in  a 
large  firm.  He  is  considered  very  clever,  I  be- 
lieve, and  has  been  sent  over  to  inspect  models 
for  some  impoitant  works  they  aie  going  to 
begin." 

"  It  is  really  very  strange !"  reiterated  Emmy. 
"And  is  he  alone,  or  does  he  bring  a  Mrs.  Gra- 
haiii  with  him  ?" 

"  He  is  not  married,  my  dear." 

"If  he  is  not  married,  I  wonder  he  has  not 
found  time  to  write  to  you  and  papa  in  all  these 
years.  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  you  get  a 
letter  from  him." 

"Perhaps  not — I  don't  know.  People  who 
are  busy  have  so  tittle  time  for  writing,  tliat — 
Another  cup.  Miss  Egerton  ?" 

There  were  a  gi-eat  many  more  questions  that 
Emmy  would  have  liked  to  ask,  but  she  restrain- 
ed herself,  partly  because — reminded  of  Miss 
Egerton's  presence — she  did  not  wish  to  appear 
too  inquisitive,  partly  because  she  thought  it  best 
for  her  purpose  to  moke  her  inquiries  gradually. 
But  though  she  suffered  the  subject  to  drop  for 
the  present  out  of  the  conversation,  she  could  not 
help,  spoilt  child  as  she  was,  recurring  to  it  in  her 
own  mind  with  a  certain  sense  of  jealous  mortifi- 
cation at  being  so  completely  taken  by  surprise. 
How  very  odd  that  she  should  never  have  heard 
of  this  Mr.  Graham  before — a  person  who  ndW 
turned  out  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  her  father 
and  mother !  Who  could  he  be  ?  and  where  could 
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they  have  got  acquainted  with  him  ?  Really  it 
almost  looked  as  if  they  must  have  purposely 
made  a  secret  of  his  existence,  or  how  was  it  that 
she  had  never  known,  at  least,  that  they  had  a 
friend  in  India  ?  And  she  had  ne^-er  known  that 
they  had  a  friend  or  acquaintance  anywhere  oat 
of  England— unless  indeed  it  was  that  horrihle 
Uncle  Harold,  who  long,  long  ago  had  fled  to 
some  &r-away  coundy,  America  or  Australia, 
or — or  India,  perhaps.  But  no,  that  was  quite 
impossible;  her  father  and  mother  respected 
themselves  too  mnch  to  keep  np  any  connection 
with  such  a  character ;  and  as  for  introducing 
him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  under  a  false  name 
too — the  idea  was  ntterly  ridiculous,  and  it  was 
only  a  pity  it  had  ever  come  into  her  head.  Af- 
ter all,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  have  a  friend  she  had  never  happened  to 
hear  them  speak  of?  People  can  not  be  always 
talking  of  their  past  life ;  and,  for  that  matter, 
perhaps  his  name  had  been  mentioned  a  dozen 
times  in  her  presence  without  her  having  chanced 
to  notice  it.  She  was  quite  annoyed  with  her- 
self for  letting  such  an  absurd  fancy  get  hold  of 
her  for  an  instant — a  fancy  which  she  felt  to  be 
almost  an  insult' to  her  parents — ^and  was  ready 
to  wish  that  Mr.  Graham,  whoever  he  was,  had 
never  existed. 

There  was  another  besides  Emmy  ready  to 
wish  something  of  the  same  sort,  and  that  other 
was  Olivia  Egerton.  Not  that  her  uncharitable 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Graham  were  in  the  slight- 
est degree  due  to  any  such  suspicions  as  those 
which  disturbed  Emmy  ;  a  comparative  stranger 
to  Chorcombe,  she  knew  nothing  about  the  per- 
son whom  Emmy  thought  of  with  horror  as  her 
uncle  Harold.  But  Olivia  was  enjoying  herself 
,in  this  pleasant  sea-side  retreat  with  her  two 
friends  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  herself  for  years, 
and  was  naturally  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  having 
her  enjoyment  spoilt  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stran- 
ger. 

'*  If  the  man  really  comes,  there  will  be  an 
end  to  every  bit  of  pleasure,'*  she  thought  to  her- 
self, petulantly.  **Was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
tiresome — just  when  we  were  getting  on  so  nice- 
ly !  And  I  know  so  exactly  what  he  will  be — a 
creature  without  an  idea  in  his  head  beyond 
money-making,  on  the  one  hand,  and  brainless 
dissipation  that  he  calls  society,  on  the  other — a 
compound  of  the  city  clerk  and  the  heavy  swell, 
like  all  the  Anglo-Indians  I  ever  saw,  except  the 
officers,  and  they  are  made  up  of  the  heavy-swell 
element  pure  and  simple.  Most  provoking,  to 
be  sure !  Well,  he  isn't  here  yet,  and  we  must 
just  hope  he  may  change  his  mind  and  let  us  off, 
after  all." 

And,  thus  endeavoring  to  console  herself,  Oli- 
via set  about  her  ordinary  avocations — that  is  to 
say,  she  spent  the  day  till  dinner-time  hi  the 
open  air,  walking  and  talking  and  sketching  and 
superintending  the  sketching  of  her  pupil.  And 
after  the  early  dinner  she  sat  down  as  usual  by 
the  piano,  to  give  Ei^my  her  music  lesson. 

The  lesson  that  day  was,  np  to  a  certain  point, 
a  very  prosperous  one,  partly  perhaps  because 
Mrs.  Waters  had  gone  out  to  do  some  shopping 
in  the  village,  and  both  teacher  and  learner  were 
able  to  feel  entirely  unrestrained  and  at  their 
Q|^e.  Be  this  how  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
Emmy  played  some  difficult  passages  with  more 
than  usual  spirit,  and  that  Olivia  was  more  than 


usually  warm  in  her  expressions  of  encourage- 
ment. 

**  Good — ^venr  good — ^a  little  fiister — on€^  two, 
thi'ee — so,  thats  it— decrescendo — pianissimo — 
don't  forget  the  rallentando — ^^^ery  good — now  a 
tempo  again — faster,  faster — don't  be  afraid — al- 
legro viv — " 

Olivia  suddenly  broke  off,  and  Emmy's  hand 
as  suddenly  fell  from  the  keys.  A  third  person 
was  in  the  room — a  visitor  who,  mumblingly  an- 
nounced by  a  rustic  maid-servant,  had  entered 
imperceived,  and  had  been  obliged  to  advance  to 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  piano  in  order  to  make 
his  presence  known. 

Olivia  and  Emmy  were  too  much  put  out  by 
the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  a  stranger  to  be 
able  to  ask  any  questions  as  to  his  name  or  busi- 
ness ;  and,  as  he,  on  his  side,  seemed  at  least  equal- 
ly embarrassed,  there  were  a  few  seconds  during 
which  they  could  only  sit  contemplating  him  in 
unfeigned  wonder  and  cnriosi^. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerfully  -  made  man,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  apparently  about  forty 
years  old,  more  or  less,  gentlemanly  in  demean- 
or, though  somewhat  rugged-loo^g,  as  one 
who  careis  little  for  appearance,  and  who  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  underexposure  to  sun  and 
wind.  For  the  rest,  his  features  were  such  as,  if 
they  had  been  a  little  less  bronzed,  might  have 
been  called  handsome  but  for  certain  deep  lines 
which  care  or  thought  had  marked  on  the  fore- 
head, and  which  imparted  something  of  sternness 
to  the  whole  face — sternness  only  partially  re- 
deemed by  the  dark  light  of  deep  hazel  eyes  more 
than  usually  clear  and  expressive. 

**  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  he 
said,  at  last,  looking  round  not  without  a  shade 
of  nervousness  in  his  manner.  '^  I  came  to  see 
Mrs.  Waters,  but — " 

^*  Oh  no !  there  is  no  mistake,"  answered  Oli- 
via, graciously,  for  she  had  just  bethought  herself 
of  the  Mr.  Graham  whose  expected  arri^id  had 
been  announced  that  morning.  *  ^  Mrs.  Waters  is 
out  just  now,  but  if  you  don't  mind  waiting — 
Miss  Waters  and  I  are  expecting  her  back  every 
minute." 

*^  This  is  Miss  Waters  ?'*  said  the  stranger,  and 
turned  rather  an  observant  glance  on  Emmy. 

Emmy,  to  whom  the  idea  of  Mr.  Graham  had 
also  occurred,  and  who  happened  to  be  looking 
towards  him  at  the  time,  saw  the  glance,  and  as 
she  saw  it  there  occurred  to  her  likewise  that  other 
idea  which  had  come  into  her  head  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  though  she  was  quite  sure  that  the 
idea  was  preposterously  unfounded,  she  could  not 
help  taking  a  slight  prejudice  against  the  visitor 
on  the  strength  of  it,  even  before  she  knew  wheth- 
er he  was  Mr.  Graham  or  not. 

"Pray  sit  down,"  said  Olivia,  politely,  and, 
still  with  a  shade  of  nervousness,  the  nsitor  obey- 
ed. The  two  ladies  came  away  from  the  piano, 
and  seated  themselves  likewise,  and  then  followed 
an  embarrassing  silence,  which  Olivia,  now  fdlly 
restored  to  self-possession,  was  the  first  to  break. 

"Mrs.  Waters  told  us  this  morning  that  she 
was  expecting  to  see  an  old  friend  from  India  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two — Mr.  Graham, 
I  think,  she  said.  I  suppose — "  And  here  she 
looked  at  the  new-comer  with  an  air  of  courteous 
inquiry. 

"  My  name  is  Graham,  yes,"  he  made  answer. 
"  I — I  am  afraid  I  am  interrupting  the  lesson," 
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he  added,  inth  im  nneasy  look  towarda  the  door, 
as  tfaoqgfa  he  woidd  not  have  been  sony  to  get 
awar.     • 

"*Pray  don't  mention  it,"  njoined  Olivia.  She 
waited  an  instant  to  give  Enamj  an  opportunity 
of  patting  in  a  word  of  dvil  greeting  to  her  moth- 
er's fiiend,  bnt  Emmy  waa  sitting  shy  and  silent, 
with  evidently  no  notion  of  doing  the  honors,  and 
Olivia  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  resume.  ^*  Mra. 
Waters  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  I  am  sure. 
Yoa  have  been  a  great  many  years  absent  from 
England,  I  believe?" 
"  Yes,  a  very  great  many  years." 
It  was  apparent  that  the  conversational  initia- 
tive was  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon  OUvia.  She 
felt  this  to  be  rather  nnfiur,  but  prepared  to  do 
lier  best  under  the  circumstances. 

"And  yon  like  India  very  much,  no  doubt — 
people  who  have  been  there  always  do,  I  think. 
May  I  ask  what  part  you  have  lived  in  most  ?" 

'*  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  be  up  the  country 
for  months  together.  But  my  head-quarters  are 
ai  Bombay." 

"Bombay — ^then  you  don't  live  out  of  the  world, 
at  an  events.  I  suppose  Bombay  is  a  very  gay 
place." 

"I  hardly  know— I  suppose  so-— oh  yes  I  of 
course." 

"  Yon  speak  as  if  yon  did  not  avail  yourself 
much  of  its  advantages  in  that  respect,  "said  Oli- 
via, a  little  inquisitively. 

"I!  Oh  dear  no  I  I  don't  care  for  such  things 
at  an," 

So  it  appeared  that  there  was  nothing  in  him 
of  the  heavy-swell  element,  at  any  rate,  though 
indeed  his  manifest  embarrassment  in  ladies*  so- 
dety  had  sufficiently  proved  that  already.  Did 
he  only  consist  of  the  city  clerk,  then?  Olivia 
roold  not  make  him  out  at  aU.  There  was  a  new 
interval  of  silence,  during  which  she  was  fiun  to 
admit  to  herself  that  the  heavy-sweU  element  has 
its  conveniences  for  the  purposes  of  conversation. 
If  the  man  bad  been  a  fop,  or  only  half  a  fop,  she 
would  at  least  have  known  what  to  say,  but  now 
— «he  could  not  talk  business  to  him,  and  proba- 
%  he  conld  talk  of  nothing  else.  Not  that  he 
Gcactly  looked  of  the  city-derk  t}*pe  either,  but 
ihea  Olivia  knew  so  weU  what  those  Anglo-In- 
dians were. 

Meanwhile  the  silence  was  becoming  quite  op- 
pre&Rve.  Its  oppressiveness  seemed  to  be  felt  at 
last  even  by  Bir.  Graham,  for,  after  sitting  some 
time  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  looked 
op  and  cast  them  with  a  restless  motion  round 
the  room,  as  though  seeking  something  that 
should  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  After  a 
while  they  fastened  on  a  chalk  landscape  drawing 
that  stood  propped  on  a  smaU  portable  easel  at 
the  &rther  end  of  the  room. 

"That  is  intended  for  a  sketch  of  the  view 
from  this  window  ?"  he  inquired,  evidently  with 
something  of  an  effort,  but  he  was  reduced  to 
hdp  himself,  now  that  Olivia  would  no  longer 
help  him. 

^''That  is  certainly  what  it  was  intended  for," 
ttjd  Ofiria,  with  a  smile  at  the  wording  of  the 
i^aestion.  ''Dear  roe,  Emmy,  I  am  afraid  it 
Voks  as  if  the  intention  had  not  been  carried  out 
Terr  successfully. " 

"  It  is  a  sketch  by  Miss  Waters,  then  ?"  he  re- 
jdiaed,  with  anotiier  glance  at  Emmy. 
♦•Yes,"  said  Olivia,  "and  we  had  rather  flat- 


tered ourselves  it  was  a  tolerable  specimen  of  its 
kind.  I  do  hope  you  wiU  oe  able  to  admire  it 
a  litUe." 

"  I  win  see  it  closer  if  you  wiU  allow  me." 

He  went  up  to  the  easel,  and  stood  looking  at 
die  sketch  for  some  time,  but  without  making 
any  remark.  It  occurred  to  Olivia  tlmt  perhaps 
his  silence  was  a  judicious  mode  of  concealing  en- 
tire artistic  ignorance. 

"And  are  these  other  drawinga  also  by  Miss 
Waters  ?"  he  asked  next,  pointing  to  an  open  port- 
foMo  that  lay  on  a  table  close  at  hand. 

"  Yes,  or  most  of  them  at  least,"  said  Olivia. 
"Oh  yes  I  you  may  look  at  them,  if  you  like." 

He  turned  over  two  or  three  of  the  drawings 
which  came  first  to  hand,  laying  them  down 
again  with  an  absence  of  remark  that  piqued 
Emmy  not  a  little,  while  it  confirmed  Olivia  in 
her  previous  snspidon  as  to  the  reason  of  his  si- 
lence. At  length  he  came  to  one  which  he  look- 
ed at  longer  and  more  closely  than  any  of  the 
others,  while  his  face  lighted  up  with  an  expres* 
sion  of  something  like  interest. 

"There  is  something  more  than  intention 
here,  "he  said,  after  a  minute  or  two  spent  in  ex- 
amination. ' '  The  view  from  the  window  again, 
I  see,  but  very  diflTerently  treated.  This  is  not 
yours,  surely  ?"  he  added,  with  a  doubtful  look  at 
Emmy. 

"  Oh  no !  that  is  not  mine,**  answered  Enuny, 
with  a  decided  pout  on  her  rosy  Ups,  for  she  felt 
quite  insulted  by  the  low  opinion  of  her  abilities 
which  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  question  im« 
plied.     "  That  is  Miss  Egerton's,  of  course  7" 

"Yours?"  said  the  visitor,  glancing  from  the 
drawing  to  Olivia,  and  then  back  to  the  drawing 
again. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Olivia,  modestly, 
but  not  without  some  internal  self-complacency, 
for  after  such  a  proof  of  discrimination  she  could 
not  help  feeling  a  sudden  respect  for  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's critical  powers.  "I  should  be  rather 
pleased  with  it  myself,  if  it  were  not  for  some- 
thing  about  those  hflls  in  the  background — ^I 
have  always  felt  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere, 
and  yet  I  can't  tell  exactly  what  it  is." 

He  directed  a  quick,  scrutinizing  look  at  the 
natural  landscape  without,  and  then  once  more 
brought  back  his  attention  to  the  sketch. 

"  Yon  have  not  aUowed  quite  enough  for  the 
space  between  that  farthest  peak  and  the  ridge  in 
front," he  pronounced  presendy,  "and  the  slope 
here  is  not  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  this 
line  were  brought  a  little  lower,  and  this  other  so  " 
— ^and  here  he  passed  the  blunt  end  of  a  pencil 
lightly  across  the  paper — "I  believe  you  would 
need  nothing  more  to  put  it  right." 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said  Olivia,  who  in- 
deed fancied  that  she  saw  the  way  to  making  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  correctness  of  her 
work.  "Let  me  see ;  this  line  so,  and  this  oth- 
er so— is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Not  quite  at  such  an  acute  angle,  that  would 
be  going  too  far  the  odier  way.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  injure  your  drawing  if  I  touch  it,  but  if  you 
could  give  me  a  piece  of  note-paper —  Oh! 
thank  you,  this  will  do  nicely." 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  which  Olivia  handed 
to  him,  Avrapped  it  to  steady  it  round  a  smaU  book 
which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  went  to  the 
window,  where  he  stood  copying  down  the  out- 
line of  the  distant  hills,  while  Oliria  and  Emmy 
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awaited  the  result  in  respectful  silence.  Olivia 
could  not  help  feeling  a  good  deal  surprised.  It 
really  did  seem  as  if  the  man  was  capable  of  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  something  besides  his  business. 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,  or  something  like  what 
I  mean,  at  least,"  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  handed  to  Olivia  the  paper,  still  ^vrapped 
routtd  the  book  which  had  been  his  improvised 
easel. 

"  Why  that  is  the  very  effect  I  had  been  try- 
ing for  without  being  able  to  get  it,"  exclaimed 
Olivia,  in  undisguised  admiration.  **What  a 
wonderfully  correct  eye  you  most  have !" 

'*  A  little  knowledge  of  drawing  is  so  necessa- 
ry in  my  business  that  I  am  obliged  to  cultivate 
it  as  much  as  I  can." 

**Ah  yes!  to  be  sure,  your  business,"  said 
Olivia ;  then,  conscious  of  having  spoken  with  a 
touch  of  superciliousness  quite  uncalled  for  under 
the  circumstances,  she  hastened  to  add ;  **  You 
must  have  always  had  a  strong  taste  for  drawing, 
at  any  rate." 

'*!  don't  know  about  always,"  he  answered, 
with  a  half- smile.  ^^Bnt  since  I  have  been 
obliged  to  make  it  a  study  I  have  certidnly  learn- 
ed to  get  very  fond  of  it. 

On  hearing  him  thus  speak  of  the  fidcility  he 
midoubtedly  possessed  as  of  a  comparatively  re- 
cent acquisition,  Olivia  was  again  a  little  sur- 
prised. Had  he  ever  had  any  stronger  tastes,  then, 
before  being  obliged  to  cultivate  this  one  ? 

**I  will  set  about  altering  my  drawing  at 
once,"  she  said  aloud.  **I  may  keep  this  paper 
by  me  as  a  guide,  I  suppose  ?  But  stop,  this  is 
your  book,  I  think."  , 

She  handed  him  the  little  volume  round  wliich 
the  paper  had  been  wrapped.  In  doing  so  her 
eye  caught  the  lettering  on  the  back,  and  with 
greater  surprise  than  ever  she  saw  that  it  was  a 
pocket  edition  of  some  Greek  classic.  She  had 
never  imagined  to  herself  a  man  of  business  who 
should  be  a  classical  student  as  well,  and  felt  for 
once  thrown  quite  out  of  her  reckoning. 

She  was  just  thinking  what  she  could  appro- 
priately say  by  way  of  carrying  on  the  conversa- 
tion— and  somehow  her  standard  of  appropriate- 
ness was  by  this  time  much  higher  than  it  had 
been  at  first — when  the  door  opened,  and  she  was 
relieved  of  her  difficulty  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Waters. 

On  discovering  the  unexpected  presence  of  a 
stranger  Mrs.  Waters  was  visibly  startled — so 
much  startled,  indeed,  that  she  turned  unwont- 
edly  pale,  and  for  a  moment  stood,  as  it  were, 
transfixed  jnst  within  the  threshold.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham on  his  part  seemed  a  good  deal  confused  also 
(how  entirely  unused  to  society  he  evidently 
was!),  and  an  awkward  pause  ensued  without 
greetings  being  exchanged  on  either  side.  At 
last,  though  with  perceptible  nervousness,  he 
made  a  step  forward,  and,  extending  his  hand, 
said,  a  little  more  tremulously  than  he  had  yet 
spoken: 

'*  Mrs.  Waters,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again." 

^*How  do  ^oa  do,  Mr.  Graham?"  she  said, 
faintly.  But  it  was  manifest  that  she  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  surprise. 

They  shook  hands,  and  then,  after  another  awk- 
ward little  pause,  she  regained  sufficient  self-pos- 
session to  murmur  something  about  taking  a 
chair,  and  both  sat  down.  Emmy  seated  her^f 
too,  dose  to  her  mother,  while  Olivia,  seeing  that 


'^hexvas  released  from  all  further  duties  x>f  host- 
I  ess-ship,  and  judging  indeed  that  it  would  be  in 
better  taste  to  leave  her  friends  and  th«ir  visitor 
to  themselves,  retreated  to  the  &rther  end  of  the 
room  and  busied  herself  in  the  correction  of  her 
drawing. 

It  has  been  said  that  Emmy  seated  herself  close 
to  Mrs.  Waters — ^perhaps  not  altogether  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  that  thus  she  could 
see  and  hear  all  that  passed  between  her  mother 
and  the  mysterious  stranger.  Eor  Emmy  was 
naturally  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  her  curiosi- 
ty on  the  present  occasion  had  been  worked  up 
to  its  highest  pitch.  She  had  not  fiiiled  to  no- 
tice her  mother's  agitation,  and  though  she  was 
aware  tluit  Mrs.  Waters,  living  for  years  a  quiet, 
out-of-the-world  life,  was  apt  to  be  flurried  by  the 
presence  of  yisitors,  she  could  not  help  reverting 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  morning,  and  wondering 
moro  seriously  than  she  had  wondered  yet,  wheth- 
er there  could  really  be  any  thing  in  them.  So 
it  need  not  be  said  that  she  watched  and  listened 
with  all  her  eyes  and  ears,  and  Emmy's  eyes  were 
very  bright  and  her  ears  very  sharp. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  any  thing  further 
was  said  on  either  side ;  but  presently  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, with  a  momentary  look  at  Emmy,  b^gan, 
timidly : 

'*  I  heard  from  Austin — ^from  my  husband — 
this  morning  that  we  were  likely  soon  to  see  yon 
— to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  You  are 
thinking  of  staying  some  time  at  Nidboume,  I 
believe  ?" 

**  About  a  fortnight,  I  think.  I  must  leave  in 
time  to  catch  the  next  mail  from  Southampton." 

**  Yon  are  going  to  leave  England  again  so 
soon  ?"  and  Emmy  fancied  that  she  detected  a 
slight  intonation  of  regret  in  her  mother's  voice. 
But  then  it  might  have  been  partly  for  the  sake 
of  politeness. 

^*  I  must,"  answered  the  visitor.  He  looked 
at  Emmy  and  hesitated,  then  went  on  :  '*  I  hope 
Mr.  Waters  was  quite  well  when  vou  heard  ?" 

**  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Waters. 
Enomy  listened  to  hear  if  she  asked  after  any 
friends  of  Mr.  Graliam's  in'  return,  but  she  did 
not,  only  adding :  *^  I  think  you  will  find  you 
have  made  a  good  choice  in  coming  to  Nidboume. 
It  is  a  very  nice  place." 

* '  So  it  seems.  You  have  been  here  some  time, 
I  think  ?" 

*  *  Yes,  more  than  a  month.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  change." 

**  I  suppose  it  ha&  You  live  in  a  veiy  pretty 
situation." 

**  Oh!  very  much  so,  indeed." 

How  stiff  and  ceremonious  they  were,  to  be 
sure!  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  could  be 
the  conversation  of  two  persons  who  had  ever 
stood  in  any  near  relation  to  each  other — the  re- 
lation of  brother  and  sister,  for  instance.  Oh  ! 
surely  it  was  quite  impossible.  And  yet — Emmy 
was  very  acute,  but  she  was  also  very  inexperi- 
enced, and  felt  fairly  nonplussed. 

The  dialogue  went  on  in  this  style  for  some  timo 
longer,  very  heavily  and  draggingly,  and  with 
long  pauses,  as  though  even  the  formal  platitudes 
which  were  all  that  the  speakers  found  to  say- 
cost  them  some  trouble  to  bring  forth.  Emmy 
was  almost  sure  &at  those  suspicions  of  hers  were 
all  nonsense.  At  length  Mr.  Graham,  as  though 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  cany  on  the  conversa- 
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tJon  fofther,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  rose  to  take 
lea^'e.  &£rs.  Waters  did  not  say  a  word  to  induce 
him  to  remain,  and  rose  too,  with  a  promptitude 
which  to  Emmv,  a  country  girl  accustomed  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  pressing,  seemed  strangely  cold 
and  hospitable.  Perhaps  the  same  idea  occur- 
red to  Mrs.  Waters  herself,  for  as  he  made  his 
adieox  she  said,  rather  timidly  and  undecidedly : 

"  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasnre  of  seeing 
Ton  often  during  your  stay.  You  could  come  and 
dine  with  us  to-morrow,  perhaps — two  o*clock  is 
our  hour." 

^*  Thank  yon,  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

Thus  the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted, 
and  even  Emmy  ihought  that  her  mother  could 
hardly  have  done  leas  than  make  some  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  sort. 

It  was  Emmy's  turn  to  shake  hands  with  the 
visitor  next,  wluch  she  did  rather  coldly,  for  it  is 
always  difficult  to  forgive  a  person  who  has  once 
been'  the  object  of  a  prejudice,  even  though  a 
mistaken  one.  This  done,  he  made  a  step  to- 
Hnsrds  the  door,  than  halted,  and  turned  hesitat- 
ingly in  the  direction  of  01i\ia.  Olivia  had  just 
raised  her  eyes  from  her  drawing,  so  that  each 
saw  the  other  looking.  He  wavered  still  for  an 
instant,  then,  deciding  hastily,  went  forward  to 
take  leave  of  her  also. 

^^Grood-moming,"  he  said,  and,  after  another 
moment  of  uncertainty,  he  shook  hands  with  her 
as  he  had  done  with  M17S.  Waters  and  Emmy. 
**  I  ought  to  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  of 
TOur  and  your  pnpiFs  time." 

"  Oh !  not  at  all, "  said  OUna.  "  I  ought  rath- 
er to  thank  you  for  so  kindly  putting  my  sketch 
right.     It  is  an  immense  improvement. 

^^Toa  have  done  it  already!"  and  he  glanced 
down  at  tlie  drawing  with  evident  surprise  at  her 
rapidity,  not  unmixed  with  gratification.  '*  Yes, 
that  is  it  exactly — I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  of 
a  little  use  to  yon,  though  you  would  have  found 
it  out  for  yourself,  of  course.  But  now  I  must 
not  disturb  yon  longer." 

He  bowed  and  Olivia  bowed,  and  in  another 
minate  he  was  out  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Waters 
followed  him  to  the  landing  just  to  see  if  the 
servant  was  in  attendance,  but  she  was  back 
again  almost  directly,  and  the  three  ladies  were 
left  together  to  criticise  the  departed  visitor  as 
they  would. 

The  only  person,  however,  who  seemed  in- 
clined to  say  much  in  the  way  of  criticism  was 
Emmy. 

**  What  a  queer  person  r  she  commented,  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

"Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?''  said  her  mother, 
with  rather  a  feeble  smile. 

Otivia  made  no  remark. 

'*A  very  queer  person,  indeed,"  rejoined 
Emmy,  emphatically.  * '  One  would  think,  to  see 
him,  be  had  been  a  hermit  all  his  life — so  awk- 
ward and  blunt — and  quite  rude  too  sometimes, 
I  declare  "*  (here  Emmy  was  tliinking  of  his  im- 
plied disparagement  of  her  sketches).  **  Well, 
he  may  be  very  nice  and  all  that,  but  I  can't 
say  I  more  than  half  like  him  myself.  And  oh ! 
did  yoa  notice  the  absurd  mistake  he  made — ^act- 
ually talking  to  Miss  Egerton  about  her  pupil ! 
1  believe  the  stupid  creature  takes  her  for  my 
governess.  ** 

"How  awful!"  said  Olivia,  with  a  silvery 
laogfa.       **  Quite  a  frightfid  odamity,  reaUy. 


She  became  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  reflecting 
with  an  air  of  unusual  gravity.  Presently  .she 
spoke  again,  this  time  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  touch  of  embarrassment,  while  a  very  becom- 
ing flush  rose  to  her  cheeks.  **  Seriously  though, 
as  he  seems  to  have  got  the  notion  into  his  head 
— and  it  is  a  natural  notion  enongh  under  the 
circumstances — ^I  should  be  very  glad  if — if  you 
could  manage  not  to  undeceive  him.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  leave  one's  pomps  and  vanities  behind 
for  a  little." 

**0h !  Miss  Egerton !"  remonstrated  Emmy. 
'*  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  really  wish  people  to 
think—" 

"I  really  do,  child,"  answered  Olivia,  with  a 
slight  deepening  of  the  flush.  **  I  hate  to  bo 
ticketed  as  a  great  personage;  you  ought  to 
know  that  by  this  time.  So,  as  a  favor,  I  beg  that 
you  will  let  people  take  me  for  whatever  they 
may  think  I  look  like;  and  this  Mr.  Graham 
among  the  rest." 

"  Oh !  of  course  if  it  is  to  please  you,  Miss 
Egerton—" 

*'  It  is  to  please  me,'*  persisted  Olivia.  ^'  And 
you,  Mrs.  Waters,  you  will  oblige  me,  I  am  sure  ? 
It  is  such  a  delightful  reminder  of  old  days  to  be 
taken  for  a  governess ;  I  would  not  have  the  illu- 
sion destroyed  for  the  world." 

Mrs.  Waters  did  not  exactly  see  the  importance 
of  the  point  one  way  or  the  other.  But  of  course 
she  could  not  refuse  a  wish  urged  by  her  friend 
with  so  much  earnestness,  and  Olivia  obtained 
the  required  promise. 

^^  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  declared. 
'*  Those  royal  robes  are  horribly  stifling,  and  it 
is  such  a  comfort  to  get  them  ofl*!  No  wonder 
Haroun  Alraschid  enjoyed  those  incognito  walks 
of  his." 

"But  he  didn't  take  them  for  enjoyment,"  put 
in  Emmy ;  "  he  wasted  to  find  out  what  people 
thought  of  him." 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure,  so  he  did,"  said  Olivia. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    80n'-W£8TER. 

The  weather  had  been  veiy  fine  at  Nidboume 
for  the  last  month,  but  on  the  morning  following 
that  of  Mr.  Graliam's  arri^id  came  a  change. 
A  breeze  sprang  up  during  the  night,  which 
gradually  increased  to  a  gale,  and  by  the  time 
Olivia  and  her  friends  were  stirring  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  day  was  to  be  a  boisterous  one.  The 
sky  was  sunless  and  lowering,  with  dark  gray 
masses  of  cloud  sweeping  over  its  fisice  from  the 
south-west ;  the  wind  rushed  against  the  walls 
of  the  house  in  wild,  prolonged  gusts,  like  a 
living  thing  attacking  theii\;  while  outside  the 
trees,  and  even  the  very  blaidcs  of  grass,  might 
be  seen  bending  and  quivering  with  every  fi^h 
onslaught.  Meantime  at  a  little  distance  (for 
the  house  was  situated  some  way  back  from  the 
beach)  there  was  heard,  above  the  loudest  whis- 
tling of  the  bhist,  the  dull,  steady  roar  of  an  an- 
gry sea. 

However,  the  ladies  were  not  to  be  thus  deter- 
red from  their  accustomed  exercise.  Olivia  and 
Enuny,  indeed,  staid  in  doors  for  half  an  honi 
or  so  after  breakfast,  but  only  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  music  lesson,  of  which  the  expected 
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company  of  Mr.  Grabam  might  balk  them  in  the 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  this  was  over  thej  went 
out  to  join  Mrs.  Waters,  who,  having  some  mar- 
keting to  do,  had  not  waited  for  them,  bat  had 
arranged  to  meet  them  on  the  parade. 

Turning  their  faces  resolutely  towards  the  wind, 
the  two  friends  battled  their  way  down  to  the 
front  of  the  village,  and  at  length  emerged  on  an 
open  space  looking  on  the  sea.  The  sight  they 
saw  there  was  certainly  worth  seeing.  Near  tne 
shore  the  great  powerful  waves,  lashed  into  fuiy 
by  the  bluster  overhead,  curled  their  huge  necks, 
and  hurled  themselves  with  blind,  bnll-Uke  ener- 
gy on  the  beach,  threw  up  a  white  shower  of 
foam  as  though  in  anger  at  their  own  impotence, 
and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise  of  seething  seas 
and  rattling  boulders,  rushed  back  to  prepare  for 
another  attack.  Away  from  the  shore,  under  a 
grim  scowling  sky,  tumbled  and  tossed  in  infinite 
desolation  a  boundless  w^aste  of  gray  deserted 
waters — gray  save  for  the  breakers  that  streaked 
them  here  and  there  with  ominous  white,  and  de- 
serted save  for  one  or  two  diminishing  specks  on 
the  leaden  line  of  the  horizon.  Far  and  near, 
every  thing  that  met  the  eye  was  suggestive  of  the 
reserve  forces  of  nature. 

Olivia  and  Emmy  stood  contemplating  the 
prospect  for  some  time,  and  then,  bethinking 
themselves  that  Mrs.  Waters  would  probably  be 
waiting,  hastened  along  to  the  strip  of  terraced 
walk  dignified  with  the  name  of  parade.  This 
said  parade  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  as  ju3t  now  there  were  hardly  half 
a  doz^n  people  on  it  (this  was  the  dead  season  at 
Nidboume),  a  glance  was  enough  to  show  wheth- 
er the  person  sought  for  was  among  them. 

"That  is  mamma — I  know  her  by  her  shawL 
And  so  she  has  actually  met  that  Mr.. Graham  !'* 

As  Emmy  spoke,  she  jerked  her  head  rather 
viciouslv  in  the  direction  of  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man who,  apparently  earnestly  engaged  in  con- 
versation, were  walking  a  little  way  in  front  For 
a  moment  she  felt  awfully  suspicious ;  so  suspi- 
cious that  she  was  ashamed  of  herself  directly 
afterwards.  It  was  natural  enough,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  that  her  mother  should  have 
met  Mr.  Graham  on  the  parade ;  the  parade  was 
just  the  place  for  accidental  meetings.  And  of 
course  when  one  met  an  old  friend  it  was  neces- 
sary to  speak. 

On  discovering  the  pair  in  front,  Olivia  and 
Emmy  quickened  their  pace  in  order  to  come  up 
Mith  them.  But  Mrs.  Waters  and  her  compan- 
ion still  walked  on,  evidently  too  much  engrossed 
in  what  they  were  saying  to  vouchsafe  a  look 
round.  As  Enmiy  noticed  this,  she  remembered 
the  few  stilted  sentences  in  which  their  conversa- 
tion had  been  carried  on  in  her  presence,  and 
again  that  horrid  idea  of  yesterday  morning  came 
nishing  into  her  mind.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  positive  dislike  to  Mr.  Graham. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  two  seemed  to 
be  conversing  must  really  have  been  rather  mark- 
ed, for  it  struck  not  Emmy  only,  but  Olivia.  As 
has  already  been  said,  Olivia  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  fiimily  history 
to  suspect  what  Emmy  suspected ;  but  she  cei^ 
tainly  observed  that  the  discourse  of  the  couple 
before  her,  whatever  it  was,  appeared  to  be  very 
interesting.  It  even  passed  through  her  head  to 
wonder  whether  peradventure  Mr.  Graham  could 
be  one  for  whom  in  past  days  Mrs.  Waters  might 


have  entertained  a  feeling  deeper  than  mere 
ftiendship,  and  for  whom,  for  the  sake  of  those 
past  days,  she  still  could  not  help  keeping  up  a 
trace  of  sentimental  regard.  But  then  Olivia  re- 
membered that,  according  to  all  appearance,  Mrs. 
Waters  must  be  several  years  older  than  the 
stranger,  and  she  rejected  the  notion  as  altogeth- 
er wild  and  nntenable.  Nor  was  it  entirely  with- 
out a  sensation  of  relief  on  her  Mend's  account 
that  she  found  herself  able  thus  to  regard  it. 

" Mamma!"  cried  Emmy  at  last,  impatiendy. 

She  and  Olivia  were  by  this  time  almost  close 
to  those  in  front ;  so  dose  that  Mrs.  Waters  heard 
in  spite  of  the  high  ivind,  and  with  a  start  stop- 
ped and  turned  her  head. 

'  *  Whv,  Emmy  I  '*  she  said,  smiling,  though  per- 
haps rather  artificially.  *'  I  have  just  met  Mr. 
Graham,  yon  see." 

**  We  have  been  following  you  ever  so  long, 
mamma, "said  Emmy,  with  somewhat  of  an  ag- 
grieved air ;  "I  thought  yon  were  never  going  to 
look  round.  Ah !  how  do  you  do  ?*'  she  added 
coldly,  as  Mr.  Graham  stepped  forward  to  greet 
her. 

Olivia  was  standing  a  pace  or  two  behind,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  Mr.  Graham  might  alto- 
gether forget  to  notice  her.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  exchanged  salutations  with  Emmy  than  he 
made  another  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
Emmy's  companion,  and,  though  again  with  a  lit- 
tle apparent  embarrassment  and  constraint,  shook 
hands  with  her  as  he  had  done  yesterday.  Per- 
haps,  owing  to  the  infectiousness  of  example  (foF 
she  was  not  naturally  shy),  Olivia  felt  slightly  em- 
barrassed and  constrained  also,  and  the  ceremony 
was  gone  through  in  rather  an  awkward  silence. 
The  silence  might  have  continued  some  time 
longer,  for  neither  Mrs.  Waters  nor  Emmy  seem- 
ed inclined  to  break  it,  had  not  the  wind  come  to 
the  relief  of  all  four  by  blowing  a  comer  of  Oli- 
via's shawl  over  her  head  in  such  unceremonious 
fiishion  that  she  could  not  but  laugh  in  disengag- 
ing herself. 

'  "What  a  stormy  morning!"  she  exclaimed, 
as  with  reddening  cheeks  she  drew  round  her  arm 
the  refractory  comer,  which  Mr.  Graham  had 
helped  to  capture.  "  I  am  afraid  this  will  give 
you  a  very  un&vorable  idea  of  Nidboume  weath- 
er." 

"No,  I  think  I  have  been  rather  enjoying  it 
than  other^vise.  I  have  been  watching  the  sea 
all  morning." 

"We  have  been  watching  it  too — Miss  Waters 
and  I.  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  comfortable  now. 
It  seems  a  very  selfish  thing  to  say,  but  I  do  like 
a  rough  sea — to  look  at,  at  least.  But  what  a 
sudden  change  since  yesterday !" 

"  It  seems  sudden,  yes.  Still,  I  rather  ex- 
pected it,  from  the  look  of  the  sea  in  the  evening." 

"Dear  me,  and  I  was  saying  it  seemed  so 
settled,  was  I  not,  Emmy  ?  But  then  I  never  was 
the  least  bit  weather-wise,  and  never  shall  be,  I 
am  afraid." 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  sea  at  different 
times  of  my  life,"  explained  Mr.  Graham. 

As  Emmy  heard,  she  could  not  help  remem- 
bering that  before  marriage  her  mother's  home 
(and  consequently  the  home  of  her  mother's 
brother  likewise)  had  been  in  a  North  of  England 
sea-port.  But  of  course  she  said  nothing,  and, 
lest  she  should  be  so  much  as  suspected  of  suspi- 
cion, turned  with  an  air  of  indifibrence  to  look  at 
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the  kmg  line  of  wbite  breakers  which  fringed  the 
coast  *Bat  she  had  hardly  looked  when  she  ex- 
claimed: 

'*  What  can  all  those  people  be  doing  down 
there?  Jost  look!  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
crowd.    Has  any  thing  happened,  I  wonder  ?" 

She  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  beach  abont  a 
qnarter  of  a  mile  off,  where,  in  front  of  the  oldest 
and  most  mifashionable  end  of  the  village,  a  group 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  people  was  coUected — a 
Toy  onusnal  phenomenon  in  that  quiet  part  of 
thewoiid. 
Mr.  Graham  cast  a  quick  glance  out  to  sea. 
*'  There  is  a  boat  trying  to  come  in,"  he  said. 
The  ladies  looked,  and  saw,  a  short  way  fix>m 
the  shore,  just  opposite  the  point  at  which  the 
dmmg  was  assembled,  a  small  black  object,  of 
which  they  could  scarcely  teU  at  first  whether  it 
was  a  buoy  or  a  little  fishing-boat,  tossing  up  and 
down  among  the  wares,  sometimes  borne  high  on 
the  crest  of  a  great  ridge  of  water,  sometimes  lost 
to  sight  altogether. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Olivia,  "what  will 
become  of  them  ?  Oh !  but  let  us  go  and  see — 
let  us  go  at  once." 

She  seized  Emmy's  arm,  and  all  the  party  has- 
tened forward  in  the  direction  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing crowd,  watching  meanwhile  as  narrowly 
as  they  could  the  movements  of  the  boat.  As 
they  ^rew  nearer  they  saw  that  it  was  still  tossing 
aboot  as  tamultuously  as  ever,  and  making  scarce- 
ly any  way.  The  tide,  which  had  been  coming 
ID  all  morning,  had  just  turned,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  wind  was  south-west,  and  consequent- 
ly blowing  towards  the  land,  theback>vard  current 
of  the  water  was  so  strong  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  so  snudl  a  boat  on  a  rough  sea  to  make 
head  against  it  Nor  was  this  the  worst  of  the 
danger. 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  is  to  get  in  with  only 
one  man  to  work  her,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  after 
looking  fixedly  for  a  minute  or  two. 

^'Only  one  man!"  echoed  Olivia,  in  dismay. 
"Poor  unfortunate  creature!  what  can  have 
tempted—" 

*'  He  has  gone  out  to  bring  in  his  nets,  I 
&ncY.  Ton  see  those  stakes  yonder ;"  here  he 
pointed  to  sundry  posts  the  tops  of  which  every 
BOW  and  then  became  visible  above  the  waves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  boat.  "That  is 
where  they  spread  their  nets.  I  suppose  this  man 
wanted  to  save  his,  and  could  find  nobody  to 
help  him." 

Olivia  looked  towards  the  boat  in  compas- 
sonate  terror.  Yes,  it  was  too  true ;  on  ad- 
vancing nearer  she  could  see  for  herself  that  it 
had  only  one  occupant — a  big  stalwart-looking 
man,  w&ose  features,  as  he  was  ever  and  anon 
upborne  by  a  wave,  she  could  discern  plainly,  as 
also  his  straining  efforts  to  approach  the  shore. 
Bat  frantic  as  those  efforts  evidently  were,  they 
were  all  too  feeble  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
ToBing  masses  of  water  which,  as  fast»  as  the 
boat  had  laboriously  made  a  few  feet  of  way, 
hnried  it  back  and  left  it  helplessly  rocking  in' a 
T&lley  of  white  foam. 

By  this  time  the  party  found  themselves  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd — a  crowd  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fisher- 
men's cottages  which  mainly  composed  that  end 
of  the  Tillage. 
"Oh :  what  do  you  think?  will  he  be  lost  ?" 
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cried  Olivia,  fastening  eagerly  on  a  gray-haired 
old  fisherman  whom  she  thought  iDcely  to  be 
more  experienced  than  the  rest 

"  Can*t  zay  how  it  mid  be,  miss.  But  it  do 
look  like  it." 

"What!  with  so  many  standing  by!  Oh! 
can  nothing  be  done  to  hdp  him  ?" 

"I  don*t  know  what,"  said  the  man,  looking 
stolidly  out  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  angry 
waves  and  frowning  sky.  "Yon  can  zee  vor 
yourzelf.  Well,  whatever  comes  to  en,  'twere 
noo  volk's  doens  but  his  own.  I  twold  en  he 
were  a  vool,  and  zoo  he  were.  When  he  couldden 
geet  two  men  or  dree  men  to  goo,  a  chile  mid 
ha'  known  woon  man  wouldden  be  much  good  a 
bringen  hwome  nets  a  day  like  this.  But  he 
were  like  a  madman  about  theasem  nets  o'  his, 
though  he'd  be  pleased  enough  now  to  come 
back  'ithout '  em  if  zoo  be  he  could  come  back 
at  all.  Well,  it  idden  my  vault ;  I  twold  en 
avore  he  went." 

"  And  zoo  I  twold  en  too,"  put  in  another  by- 
stander, "  and  zaid  I  wouldden  goo  wi'  en  not 
voa  vivty  poun'.  But  he  were  always  woon  vor 
his  own  way,  or  his  nets  'ud  ha'  been  zafe  at 
hwome  like  his  neighborses.  I  twold  en  yees- 
terday  it  were  a-gwayen  to  come  on  a  blwow." 

"He  don't  understan' the  ways* of  our  zea 
noo  mwore  than  of  us,"  said  the  old  man  to 
whom  Olivia  had  spoken.  "Let  en  goo  back 
to  where  he  come  vrom,  and  where  maybe  the 
zea  is  better  vriends  wi'  en.  It  idden  because 
he's  took  a  Dorset  wife  that  he's  got  a  right  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  other  volks'  mouth  that  he 
don't  belong  to.  Teeh !  did  you  zee  that  ?  If 
he  geets  knocked  among  theasem  pwosts  it  wull 
be  bad  vor  en." 

A  heavy  wave  had  struck  the  boat,  and  sent 
it  reeling  along  towards  the  place  where  the 
stakes  already  spoken  of  showed  their  half-sub- 
merged heads  above  water.  The  unfortunate 
rower  seemed  to  be  losing  strength,  for  the  wave 
had  subsided,  but  the  hoaX  drifted  nearer  and 
•nearer  to  the- danger. 

"Ahoy!  my  boy,  sheer  off,  sheer  off!"  bel- 
lowed the  old  fisherman,  warmed  up  into  sud^ 
den  excitement  by  the  imminence  of  the  peril, 
and  >'f)ciferating  with  superhuman  energy  through 
a  natural  speaking-trumpet  formed  of  his  hands. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind, 
which  bore  away  his  words  as  they  left  his  lips, 
and  dissipated  them  uselessly  into  space. 

The  boat  struck  heavily  against  one  of  the 
posts  and  swung  round.  At  the  same  instant 
another  wave  was  seen  rolling  forward  with  gi- 
gantic arched  neck  to  the  assault,  and  all  on 
shore  held  their  breath. 

A  great  roar  and  dash,  and  every  thing  was 
lost  to  sight  behind  a  cloud  of  spray.  The  wave 
had  met  the  obstacle  and  broken  over  it. 

The  spray  dispersed,  and  again  the  boat  was 
visible,  still  in  the  same  place  as  before.  There 
was  a  sound  from  the  spectators — not  a  cheer, 
however,  but  a  half-shuddering  groan.  The 
boat,  entangled  among  the  posts  so  that  it  could 
not  drift  farther,  lay  floating  keel  uppermost. 

In  another  moment  a  head  appeared  above 
the  water  a  yard  or  two  beyond  the  boat,  and 
again  those  on  shore  held  their  breath.  The 
waves  came  and  went,  and  still  the  head  was 
seen  on  the  surface,  but  still  no  nearer  than  at 
first     It  was  erident  that  the  backward  suction 
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of  the  tide  made  it  as  difficult  for  the  swimmer 
to  come  within  reach  of  the  support  offered  by 
the  upturned  hull  as  it  had  previously  been  for 
the  rower  to  bring  his  craft  to  land.  At  last  a 
mighty  wave  rose,  and,  dashing  over  the  head  of 
the  still  struggling  man,  hurled  him  violently 
forward.  When  3ie  subsiding  spray  a^n  al- 
lowed him  to  become  visible,  he  was  discovered 
clinging  to  the  capsized  boat,  and  there  ran 
through  the  group  of  spectators  a  murmur  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

^^Yees,  but  what's  the  good  o't  iv  we  can*t 
geet  at  en  ?"  Olivia  heard  the  old  man  beside  her 
say  between  his  teeth. 

Apparently  the  same  question  suggested  itself 
to  others,  for  the  murmur  of  satisfaction  died 
away,  and  a  dead,  despondent  silence  followed. 

A  few  seconds  passed  thus,  and  then  the  look- 
ers-on saw  a  hand  held  up  above  the  waves,  ges- 
ticulating wildly  towards  the  shore. 

'  *  Oh !  save  him !  save  him ! "  exclaimed  Olivia, 
turning  with  passionate  entreaty  towards  the  old 
fisherman.  **Will  you  let  him  drown  in  your 
sight,  and  not  so  much  as  try?" 

*'  We*d  be  very  glad  to  zave  en,  miss,  if  zoo  be 
we  could.  But  as  vor  tryen  Vud  be  nought  but 
putten  ourselves  in  the  zame  case." 

"What!  and  will  nobody  help  him,  then?" 
Olivia  looked  across  the  sea  to  the  spot  where  the 
hand  was  still  held  up  in  mute  supplication,  and 
felt  her  very  heart  turn  cold  with  horror. 

"Who  Avill  put  out  with  me?"  cried  a  voice 
behind  her. 

With  a  sudden  bound  of  all  her  pulses,  Olivia 
turned  round  and  saw  the  speaker.  It  was  Mr. 
Graham,  who,  having  made  choice  of  a  roomy, 
8trong4ooking  boat,  one  of  three  or  four  that 
stood  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  was  already  stoop- 
ing to  undo  the  fastenings. 

For  a  while  there  was  no  answer,  but  present- 
ly the  old  fisherman  made  himself  spokesman  for 
the  rest. 

"It  can't  be  done,  maister.  Our  lives  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  thik  diap's  to  him.  Look  at  th^ 
zea,  and  we  know  zom'at  of  the  zea,  mind  you." 

^*Aye,  aye,  we  know,"  said  another,  and  a 
general  hum  of  assent  went  round  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Graham  looked  steadily  towai'ds  the  grim 
expanse  of  waters. 

"  I  know  something  of  the  sea  too,"  he  replied, 
"  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  Twenty  pounds 
apiece  to  the  three  brave  fellows  who  will  go  with 
me — come." 

Anpther  silence  followed — rather  a  longer  one 
this  time — ^and  then  the  old  fisherman,  with  a 
dogged  shake  of  the  head,  spoke  again : 

"  Twoont  do,  maister,  'twoont  do.  You  have 
got  the  money  p'raps,  and  p'raps  vou  haven't ;  but 
money  is  money,  and  life  is  life." 

"And  that  man's  life!"  cried  Olivia,  looking 
despairingly  at  the  uplifted  hand  still  stretched 
out  to  implore  aid.  "  Oh !  can  nothing  save  him, 
can  no  money — " 

"  Money  woont  make  the  zea  goo  down  when 
he's  up,  miss." 

Olivia  could  say  no  more,  could  only  watch 
the  beseeching  gestures  of  that  hand  in  silent  an- 
gnish.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  voice  be- 
hind her,  the  same  voice  that  had  spoken  before, 
asked : 

"  Will  none  of  you  come  with  me — not  one? 
Then  must  I  go  alone  ?" 


There  was  no  answer,  and  Olivia  understood 
that  the  invitation  was  rejected.  She-  looked 
round — ^with  a  face  strangely  colorless,  but  with 
eyes  that  glowed  with  a  concentrated  fire  of  res- 
olution. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  can 
row,  and  shall  surely  be  better  than  nobody. 

"You!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Graham,  and  looked 
at  her  as  though  scarcely  sure  that  he  had  heard 
aright. 

"Yes,  I,"  said  Olivia  quietly,  and  she  spoke 
with  80  assured  a  manner  that  not  one  of  all  the 
by-standers  who  turned  their  astonished  eyes  to- 
wards her  could  doubt  that  she  meant  it. 

Among  those  who  looked  with  the  most  atten- 
tion was  the  old  fisherman.  She  was  about  to 
speak  again,  when,  laying  his  hand  somewhat  un- 
ceremoniously on  her  shoulder,  he  pushed  past 
her  towards  Mr.  Graham,  saying : 

"  Dang  it,  if  the  maids  ben't  afeard  o'  the  zea, 
't^'oon't  do  vor  the  men  to  be.  Here,  maister, 
m  goo  wi'  you,  vor  woon." 

"  And  I  vor  another,  maister." 

"And  I." 

The  crew  was  made  up,  but  still  from  a  dozen 
to  twenty  more  volunteers  offered,  who,  finding 
themselves  not  required  to  man  the  boat,  devot- 
ed their  energies  to  dragging  it  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  bringing  oars  and  grappling-irons,  and 
otherwise  expiediting  the  launch.  With  so 
many  to  help,  all  the  preparations  were  soon 
made,  and  in  scarcely  more  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  the  words  the  little  craft  was  fully  equipped, 
and  with  her  living  freight  lay  just  within  the 
white  fringe  of  froth  left  by  the  last  wave,  ready 
to  try  what  chances  might  await  her  on  the 
stormy  sea  which  chafed  and  fumed  beyond. 

Ah !  how  that  sea  chafed  and  famed,  surely ! 
As  Olivia  saw  the  great  breakers  rise  up  and  roll 
towards  the  shore  with  a  roar  as  of  wild  beasts 
advancing  on  their  prey,  she  was  half  impelled 
to  rush  forward  to  the  boat  and  implore  its  crew 
not  to  put  forth.  But  then  her  eye  caught  sight 
of  that  other  boat  on  which  the  breakers  had  al- 
ready wreaked  their  fury,  and  of  the  hand  which 
still  beckoned  entreatingly  beside  it ;  and  she  felt 
that  at  any  risk  the  attempt  at  rescue  must  be 
made.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  she  felt  that  the 
pain  of  seeing  it  made  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear,  and  with  an  instinctive  seeking  for 
sympathy  and  companionship  she  looked  round 
for  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy,  whose  very  exist- 
ence she  had  forgotten.  They  were  standing  at 
a  little  distance,  both  greatly  agitated,  especially 
Mrs.  Waters,  who  seemed  almost  to  ding  to  her 
daughter  for  support  Half  involuntarily  Olivia 
drew  a  few  steps  nearer  to  them. 

Again  she  turned  towards  the  sea.  The  boat 
was  in  the  act  of  pushing  off,  following  in  the 
wake  of  a  retreating  wave  with  on  impetuous 
rush  that  threatened  to  drag  it  under  another 
wave  which  was  coming  in,  and  which  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  to  stand  over  it  like  a  waU.  Olivia 
expected  nothing  else  but  that  boat  and  men 
would  be  ingulfed  together,  and  averted  her 
eyes.  Presendy  she  heard  a  great  shout  from 
the  spectators  which  did  not  sound  like  a  shout 
of  horror,  and  she  ventured  once  more  to  glance, 
upward.  The  tiny  bark,  well  away  from  the 
shore,  was  riding  triumphantly  on  the  top  of  the 
waves. 

A  few  minutes  of  suspense  succeeded — ^min- 
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Dtes  eveiy  one  of  which  looked  like  an  age. 
Again  and  again  the  boat  was  hidden  from  view 
by  some  great  bank  of  water  that  rose  up  between 
it  and  the  shore,  but  again  and  again  it  reappear- 
ed in  safety,  each  time  nearer  the  spot  where  the 
drowning  man  still  dung  to  tlie  capsized  craft, 
still  held  in  its  'place  by  the  wooden  stakes  among 
which  it  had  diiftedb  At  last  the  spot  was  all 
but  reached. 

Once  more  Olivia  withdrew  her  gaze.  The 
boat,  as  it  ceased  to  cut  through  the  water,  rock- 
ed so  Tiolently  to  and  fro  among  the  breakers 
that  she  absolately  dared  not  watch  it  further. 
What  if  it  should  share  the  fate  of  that  other ! 

One  second  passed,  and  another  and  another, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  her  straining  expectatibn 
Olim's  heart  seemed  to  have  stopped  its  pnlsa- 
riooa.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  new  shout  from 
those  on  the  beach,  and  on  raising  her  eyes,  the 
£1^  sg^t  that  met  them  was  a  wild  waving  of 
hats  and  caps  in  front  of  her.  She  looked  to- 
wards the  boat,  and  saw  that  it  had  left  the  over- 
turned keel  bdiind  (with  no  man  clinging  to  it 
now),  and  was  making  for  the  shore.  The  res- 
ellers had  done  their  work,  and  were  coming 
home  with  the  rescued. 

Bat  a  heavy  and  perilous  task  yet  remained 
for  them.  The  wind-beaten  waves  still  swelled 
and  tossed  furiously  on  every  side,  and  the  same 
backward  draught  of  water  which  had  rendered 
it  impossible  for  one  rower  to  approach  the  shore 
Liade  it  a  work  of  danger  and  difficulty  even  for 
a  crew  of  four.  But  in  spite  of  danger  and  dif- 
ncnlty— in  spite  of  towering  waves  which  flung 
them  forward  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to 
swamp  them,  and  then  dragged  them  back  a  long- 
er way  than  a  minnte*s  patient  rowing  sufficed  to 
make  up — ^in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the  land 
Qas  diminishing. 

Meanwhile  Olivia  stood  and  watched  with  an 
anxiety  which  increased  rather  than  lessened  as 
its  end  seemed  to  approach.  A  few  minutes  qr 
^ecoDd8  would  now  decide  the  whole  issue,  and 
the  fewer  those  minutes  or  seconds  became  the 
nore  critiod  did  they  appear.  The  boat  seemed 
10  be  coming  in  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point 
Inhere  il  had  gone  out,  and  the  crowd  had  moved 
off  some  waj  to  meet  it,  but  Olivia  still  stood 
rooted  to  tho  spot  where  she  had  stood  at  first. 
Perhaps  if  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy  had  gone 
forward  she  might  have  mechanically  followed 
them,  but  they  too  remained  behind  spell-bound 
and  motionless. 

Tlie  dedsive  moment  had  arrived.  A  few  feet 
oolr  inteijyened  between  the  rowers  and  safety, 
Wt  behind  rose  a  huge  wave  which,  if  it  reached 
&e  shore  bdToro  they  did,  might  even  yet  drag 
them  back  and  ingulf  them.  A  film  floated  be- 
^  0tiTia*8  eyes,  and  for  a  while  she  could  see 
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All  at  once  the  sound  of  voices  burst  upon  her 
car—a  wild  oonfhsed  sound,  at  first,  shaping  it- 
^  as  it  went  on  into  a  cheer  the  longest  and 
loodest  she  had  ever  heard,  a  cheer  which  the 
^eiy  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  echo  back. 

The  boat  waa  being  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 


AFTER    THE    8TOBM. 

It  was  as  though  a  load  of  lead  had  suddenly 
lifted  itself  from  OUvia's  heart. 

"Thank  Heaven l**  she  exclaimed, fervently, 
and  drew  a  breath  of  infinite  relief. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  echoed  a  stifled  voice  at 
her  side. 

She  looked  round,  and  saw  Mrs.  Waters,  who, 
with  her  handkerchief  pressed  to  her  eyes,  stood 
leaning  on  Emmy's  arm,  trenabling  violently. 

"  Oh !  mamma,  dear  mamma,  don't !"  entreat- 
ed Emmy,  who  was  herself,  however,  a  good 
deal  agiti^.     "  It  is  all  over  now,  you  know." 

But  Emmy's  attempt  at  consoUtion  only  made 
her  mother  break  down  outright. 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  me,  dear.  But — ^but  it 
is  so  dreadful  to  see  any  one — ^to  see  people  in 
such  danger.'* 

Olivia  was  silent ;  she  felt  somehow  afraid  of 
being  overcome  too,  and  for  some  time  none  of 
the  three  spoke.  At  last  Emmy,  seeing  her 
mother  grow  more  composed,  cast  a  longing 
glance  towards  the  throng  of  people  collected 
round  the  returned  boat 

"  May  we  not  go  and  look  too,  mamma?" 

Olivia  was  quite  grateful  to  Emmy  for  the 
suggestion.  She  had  been  two  or  three  times 
on  the  point  of  making  it  herself,  but  had  been 
restrained  by  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  shy- 
ness. 

They  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd. 
But  just  as  they  had  reached  its  outskirts  there 
was  a  sudden  parting  in  the  mass,  and  a  filling 
back  of  people  on  one  side  and  another  as  though 
to  make  way.  The  ladies  of  course  fell  back 
too. 

In  the  passage  thus  opened  up  there  presently 
appeai'ed  something  that  was  being  carried  along, 
shoulder-high,  by  three  or  four  bearers.  Olivia 
saw  at  a  second  glance  that  this  something  was 
a  stretcher,  impro-vised  out  of  a  couple  of  planks 
roped  together,  with  a  man  lying  on  it. 

She  felt  her  limbs  ready  to  give  way  under  her. 
Who  could  it  be  ?  Was  it  possible  that —  But 
no;  in  another  moment  she  saw  Mr.  Graham 
emerge  from  the  crowd,  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  men  who  were  carrying  the  stretcher.  She 
was  wonderfully  relieved.  It  would  have  been 
so  dreadful  if  he — the  person  who  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  act  of  mercy — had  suffered  serious 
injury  by  his  generous  heroism. 

The  httle  group  with  the  stretcher  was  moving 
off  the  beach  towards  the  village,  and  the  crowd 
was  begintiing  to  disperse. 

"What  is  the  matter?  who  is  hurt?"  hastily 
inquired  Olivia  of  the  person  next  her,  a  large- 
boned  shock-headed  youth  of  veiy  raw  and  rustic 
appearance. 

"  'Tis  Evan  Griffiths,"  answered  the  lad,  with 
a  loutish  stare. 

"Evan  Griffiths?" 

"  Yees.  He's  a-got  an  outlandish  name  like, 
'cause  he  comes  vrom  an  outlandish  place." 

"Is  that  the  man  they  went  out  to  save?" 
asked  Olivia,  bethinking  herself  of  some  expres- 
sions let  fall  by  the  old  fisherman. 

"The  chap  as  were  in  the  water  ?    Tees." 

"And  is  he  much  hurt?  Oh, what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  He's  a-got  his  lag  broke,  drough  the  zide  o' 
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the  bwoat  a  hettin  en  like.    They  be  a  canyen 
of  en  to  the  inTinmuy." 

''His  leg  broken!  poor  man,  how  dreadful! 
And  he  is  going  to  the  infirmair — oh !  I  hope 
they  will  treat  lum  well  and  take  care  of  him. 

''  Oh !  theyll  take  care  of  en,  noo  year  tof 
that.  I  heerd  the  genl'man  zay  myzelf  as  how 
he  *nd  goo  wi*  en  an'  speak  to  the  doctors  Tor 
en. 

* '  The  gentleman !  The  gentleman  that  went 
ont  in  the  boat?" 

"  Tees,  that's  the  woon." 
.  Ollyia  looked  after  the  little  procession  as  it 
filed  round  a  comer  into  the  mstie  High  Street, 
and  for  a  while  kept  silence,  not  trusting  herself 
to  spesk.  For  she  was  thinking  how  braye  and 
generons  and  considerate  some  people  in  this  world 
were,  and  of  how  mnch  more  Tafne  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures than  a  poor  useless  being  like  her- 
self, who  was  only  fit  to  stand  by,  meaning  well 
but  doing  nothing.  Ah !  if  she  could  only  be 
of  some  Qse  too,  she  who  was  so  much  envied  for 
having  more  money  than  she  knew  what  to  do 
with —  Suddenly  sne  bethought  herself  of  a  way 
in  which  money  might  be  made  to  do  something 
towards  helping  the  good  work. 

**And  this  poor  man — this  Evan  Griffiths,** 
she  asked,  turning  once  more  to  the  boy — "  he 
has  others  depending  on  him,  I  suppose.  Is  he 
married  ?" 

"  Oh  yees !  he's  a-married.** 

"  And  has  he  any  children  ?" 

''  I  think  there  be  dree  o'  em*,  if  ye  count  the 
babby." 

"Where  do  they  live?"  demanded  Olivia, 
eagerly.     "  Here  in  the  viUage  ?" 

*'No,  no.  They  uzed  to,  but  they  couldden 
pay  the  rent.  Do  live  now  zom'eres  up  Brook- 
ston  way." 

Brookston  was  a  hamlet  between  two  and  three 
miles  inland. 

*  *  Up  Brookston  way  ?  Can*t  you  tell  me  more 
exactly  than  that?" 

*  *  Where  be  Griffith's  new  house,  Jimmy  ?"  ask- 
ed the  lad  of  a  companion  who  stood  near. 

"  Where  bo  Grifflths's  new  house  ?"  echoed  the 
second  youth,  coming  shuffiing  up  at  the  question. 
**  Why,  in  Brookston,  to  be  sure.  I  went  by  'en 
yeesterday,  an'  zeed  Mrs.  Griffiths  wi'  my  own 
eyes  a-standcn  at  the  door  like.  Oh!  I  zay, 
woon't  she  be*  in  a  taken  when  she  hears  ?** 

"Woon't  she?  Ay,  I  nar  thought  o'  that," 
said  the  first  boy,  scratching  his  head,  and  star- 
ing at  his  friend  as  though  at  the  propounder  of 
some  great  discovery. 

*'  'Tis  my  consait  zome  woon  ought  to  goo  vor 
to  let  her  know, "  rejoined  the  other.  *  *  She  wull 
be  in  a  perty  taken,  for  sartain." 

"  I'll  teU  ye  what,  Jim,  111  goo." 

"An'l'Ugoowi'ye,"saidJim.  "Comealong, 
and  let's  zee  who'll  be  vust." 

**Stop,"  interposed  Olivia.  She  felt  that  the 
self-appointed  messengers,  though  probably  good- 
hearted  lads  enough  as  lads  go,  wei*e  undertaking 
their  task  with  a  gusto  which  precluded  all  hope 
of  delicacy  or  tenderness  in  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance. "You  are  very  good  boys,  but  I  am 
afraid —  You  shall  show  me  the  way  to  this 
poor  woman's,  and  I  will  go  and  break  the  news 
to  her  myself." 

"You  be  a-gwayen  yourzelf  to  tell  her?"  said 
one  of  the  boys,  in  astonishment. 


''Certainly  I  am,"  answered  Olivia,  firmly. 
"  So  I  will  say  good-bye  for  an  hour  or  two,"  she 
added,  turning  round  to  her  two  friends,  who  were 
standing  a  little  way  behind,  where  they  could 
hear  all  that  paesed.  "  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I 
possibly  can.** 

"Oh!  Miss  ISgerton," cried  Enamy,  "surely 
yon  don't  mean —  All  the  way  to  Brookston — 
why,  it  will  tire  yon  to  death.  And  it  is  coming 
on  to  be  a  wet  afternoon,  I'm  sure." 

"Yees,  that's  sartain,"  said  Jim,  holding  out 
the  back  of  his  sunburnt  hand.  "  The  dn^s  be 
a-vallen  already." 

"  You  will  get  wet  through,"  declared  EmndV. 

"  I  am  afiraid  you  will,  indeed,"  said  her  motn- 
er. 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,  but  I  shan't  mind. that — it 
will  do  me  good."  And  really  Olivia  felt  as 
though  the  prospect  of  getting  wet  heightened 
her  ardor  in  the  undertaking;  a  little  discom- 
fort in  the  execution  of  her  task  would  increase 
its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  good  cause. 
"There,  I  must  be  gone  now,  or  I  shan't  be  in 
time  to  be  of  any  use,  after  all.  Take  your  mam- 
ma home  at  once,  Emmy  dear ;  she  is  looking 
quite  pale  and  miserable.  Now,  then,  the  near- 
est way,  please." 

Olivia  moved  oiT  under  the  escort  of  her  two 
guides.  But  she  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few 
steps  when  she  returned. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Waters,  I  forgot  to  say  that— that 
— you  need  not  wait  dinner  for  me,  of  course." 

"But  indeed  we  shall ;  we  could  not  think  of 
any  thing  else." 

"  WeU,  yes,  just  as  you  like — ^I  shall  be  back 
very  soon.  And — and  by-the-way,  you  will  re- 
member to  keep  my  little  secret  for  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Your  secret,  Miss  Egerton  ?" 

"  Yes,  about  the  governess,  I  mean — I  don't 
want  any  body  to  find  out.  You  will  both  re- 
member, won't  you  ?" 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Oli- 
via rushed  back  to  rejoin  her  guides,  and  Mrs. 
Waters  and  Emmy  took  their  way  towards  their 
lodgings.  As  Olivia  had  observed,  Mrs.  Waters 
looked  very  much  in  need  of  rest. 

' '  How  wonderfully  brave  that  Mr.  Gnfliam  is ! " 
said  Enmny,  after  they  had  walked  a  little  while  in 
silence. 

She  had  been  pondering  over  the  scene  of  the 
morning,  and  the  remark  had  escaped  her  as  a 
half  -  involuntary  expression  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. 

**Ah!  is  he  not?"  returned  Mrs.  Waters, 
earnestly. 

There  was  something,  about  the  words  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttered  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  suggested  to  Emmy  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal gratification  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  In 
spite  of  the  respect  with  which  Mr.  Graham's  con- 
duct had  inspired  her,  she  grew  jealous  again  im- 
mediately. 

"  It  does  seem  so  strange  that  I  should  never 
have  heard  the  name  of  Graham  before,"  she  said, 
presently — "  never  in  connection  "with  a  friend  of 
yours,  that  is,  for  of  coui'se  the  name  itself—" 
Here  she  paused  u-ith  something  of  a  startled 
air ;  she  had  just  thought  of  a  coincidence  which 
at  first  sight  did  certainly  seem  rather  curious. 
"By-the-way,  grandmamma  Maxwell  was  a 
Graham  before  she  was  nuirried,  was  she  not  ?" 

Perhaps  because  she  was  herself  struck  by  the 
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coinddeiice,  Mrs.  Waters  did  not  answer  for  a 
few  seconds. 

*' YjBs,  dear,**  she  replied  at  last,  in  rather  an 
andertone.  *'Bat — ^but  the  name  is  very  com- 
mon op  in  onr  part  of  the  coontry." 

"Then  this  Mr.  Graham  is  no  relation  of 
joars  r*  was  a  question  that  trembled  on  Em- 
my's lips.    Bat  when  she  tried  to  give  it  utter- 
ance she  found  that  she  had  not  the  courage. 
It  has  elsewhere  been  said  that  there  was  a  for- 
bidden subject  on  which  she  had  all  her  life  been 
accustomed  to  curb  her  curiosi^t  And  the  force 
of  this  habit  was  still  potent  with  her.    And 
tlien,  apart  from  all  other  objections,  how  could 
she  speak  words  which  would  imply  (for  of 
coarse  they  could  be  taken  in  no  other  sense)  that 
she  suqwcted  her  mother  of  introducing  a  thief 
and  a  forger  into  the  family  circle  under  a  fsilse 
name  and  under  fidse  pretenses?      However 
delicatiely  she  might  put  it,  such  a  suggestion 
could  not  be  other  than  an  insult — an  insult  to 
her  mother,  who  was  the  soul  of  uprightness  and 
honorable  feeling,  an  insult  to  the  brave  man 
who  had  that  very  day  performed  under  her  eyes 
an  act  of  self-devoted  heroism  such  as  she  had 
oever  befiare  witnessed.    And  as  Emmy  come 
to  this  point,  she  felt  as  though  she  had  already 
committed  a  crime  in  allowing  suspicions  so  un- 
worthy even  to  peas  through  her  brain.    So  of 
coorae  the  treasonable  question  was  suppressed ; 
and,  as    almost    immediately   afterwards    the 
threatened  rain  began  to  &11  pretty  heavily, 
little  or  nothing  more  was  said  anring  the  hur- 
ried walk  home. 

Enuny  continued  in  this  penitent  and  self-ac- 
cusing mood  all  the  rest  of  the  morning,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  tisual  dinner  hour  arrived,  bring- 
bg  with  it  the  guest  who  had  been  invited  the 
day  before,  she  was  much  more  frank  and  cordial 
than  he  had  yet  found  her.  She  was  sure  she 
bad  done  him  great  wrong,  and  was  determined 
to  make  np  for  it. 

"And  how  is  the  poor  man  ?"  she  inqiuied,  as 
soon  as  the  first  greetings  and  congratulations 
were  over. 

^'  Very  much  exhausted,  of  course,  but  the 
doctors  seem  to  think  he  may  do  very  welL  I 
yrsdied  with  him  till  the  bone  was  set,  and  all 
was  going  on  &vorably.  But — ^but  I  am  afraid 
I  hs^  come  rather  early." 

He  accompanied  the  last  words  with  a  glance 
round  the  room  as  thoagh  he  wei'e  looking  for 
some  one  whom  he  missed.  And  yet  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters and  Emmy  were  both  present. 

*•  No, "said  Mrs.  Waters;  **we  have  been 
expecting  you  for  some  time.  But  we  have  put 
dinner  off  for  an  hoiir  because  of  Miss  Egerton 
— she  has  gone  to  see  the  wife  of  this  Evan 
Griffiths  and  break  the  news  to  her,  and,  as  it  is 
a  walk  of  nearlv  six  miles  there  and  back,  I 
knew  we  should  have  to  wait." 

''A  walk  of  six  miles  through  this  rain  !'*  said 
the  visitor,  looking  surprised  and  a  little  con- 
cerned as  welL  **And  why— <:ould  not  some 
one  else— " 

^'  Miss  Eigerton  did  not  like  to  trust  any  body 
but  henelf,  "  explained  Mrs.  Waters.  "  She  was 
iJbzid  of  the  poor  woman  being  unnecessarily 
frightened,  and  really,  if  yon  h^  seen  the  two 
rou^  boys  who  were  offering  to  go,  you  would 
have  said  there  was  some  danger." 
'* Still,  1  do  think,"  put  in  Emmy,  *'  it  was  a 


pity  to  go  herself  just  when  it  was  coming  on 
to  rain.  She  might  have  told  the  boys  what  to 
say,  yon  know,  and  that  would  have  done  just 
as  well.  But  that  is  always  the  way  witli  Miss 
Egerton ;  she  never  cares  for  her  own  trouble  if 
she  thinks  there  is  anv  good  to  be  done.  Oh ! 
she  is  the  dearest,  kinaest — ** 

Here  Emmy  bethought  herself  that  there 
might  be  a  risk  of  letting  out  more  than  she 
intended,  and  came  to  rather  an  abrupt  stop. 
Mr.  Graham,  though  he  had  seemed  to  be  lis- 
tening with  some  interest,  did  not  say  any  thiag 
to  induce  her  to  resume,  and  the  conversation 
wandered  off  to  other  topics,  Olivia's  name  not 
being  again  mentioned  tall  she  had  herself  made 
her  appearance. 

She  was  considerably  longer  in  making  her 
appearance  than  Emmy  had  expected.  For 
Emmy  had  expected  that,  either  forgetting  the 
visitor's  presence  or  not  heeding  it,  she  would 
on  her  return  peep,  as  usual,  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  report  herself  as  she  went  up  stairs. 
But  when  the  door  at  last  opened,  Olivia  enter- 
ed, not  in  her  wet  walking-things,  but  ready 
dressed  for  dinner,  and  very  well  dressed  too, 
with  her  rich  masses  of  dark  hair  disposed  in 
her  most  becoming  style,  and  with  no  sign  about 
her  of  having  been  out  in  wind  and  rain  save  the 
heightened  color  on  her  cheeks.  Emmy  thought 
she  had  never  seen  her  look  so  well 

But,  well  as  she  looked,  well  as  she  was  per- 
haps conscious  of  looking,  Olivia  did  not  enter 
quite  ^vith  her  ustial  self-possessioiL  She  ap- 
peared unwontedly  nervous  and  embarrassed,  and 
lingered  for  an  instant  in  the  doorway,  as  though 
she  was  not  very  sure  whom  to  speak  to  first,  or 
in  which  part  of  the  room  to  take  her  place. 

Her  unceitainty  was  decided  by  the  visitor, 
who  happened  to  be  sitting  near  the  door,  and 
who  immediately  rose  to  offer  her  a  chair. 

**  Oh !  thank  you,"  she  murmured,  and  glided 
forward  to  the  seat  thus  placed  for  her.  Here 
she  found  herself  almost  close  to  Mr.  Graliam, 
towards  whom,  after  another  interval  of  indecis- 
ion, she  raised  her  eyes. 

^'  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work 
which  yon  performed  this  morning,"  she  said, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  effort. 

*''  The  work  is  yours  quite  as  much  as  mine," 
he  answered.  '*If  you  had  not  said  what  you 
did,  I  should  have  had  to  go  alone,  or  not  at 
all." 

OUvia's  cheeks  grew  scarlet.  She  had  been 
quite  tormenUng  herself  during  her  walk  about 
the  incident  of  which  he  spoke,  finding  her  chief 
consolation  in  the  hope  that  people  might  have 
forgotten  it  altogether.  Her  behavior  must  have 
seemed  so  unfeminine,  on  the  one  hand,  so  ab- 
simlly and impotently  mock-heroic,  on  the  other! 

"  I — I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying,"  she 
stammered.  **I  was  so  excited  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  do  anything  almost,  and  I  never  thought 
how  ridiculous  I  was  making  myself.  If  I  had 
stopped  to  consider — " 

**If  you  had  stopped  to  consider.  Miss  Eger- 
ton, that  man's  life  would  have  been  lost,  at  any 
rate,  and  perhaps  mine  too." 

She  smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  But  secretly  she  felt  very  much 
relieved. 

**  And  how  is  your  patient  going  on  ?"  she 
asked,  presently. 
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Mr.  Graham  repeated  the  snbstance  of  what  be 
had  ahpeady  told  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy,  add- 
ing, before  Olivia  had  time  to  speak  again : 

**You  have  taken  a  long  walk  through  the 
rain  to  see  his  wife,  I  believe." 

Again  Olivia  was  a  little  pat  out.  She  would 
have  preferred  Mr.  Graham  to  know  nothing 
about  her  errand  to  Brookston;  he  would  think 
she  was  always  meddling. 

'*  It  would  have  been  so  dreadful  if  the  poor 
woman  had  been  told  roughly  or  unkindly,  she 
said,  half  apologetically. 

'^Was  she  in  a  great  way  about  it, then?" 
asked  Emmy. 

'*  Yes,  she  was  in  terrible  grief  indeed.  I 
could  hardly  get  her  to  believe  that  things  were 
not  worse  than  they  really  are.  And  she  seemed 
such  a  good,  warm-hearted  woman,  that  it  made 
one  all  the  more  sorry  for  her." 

*'Poor  creature!"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  sympar 
thizingly.  '"And  there  are  three  children,  are 
there  not  ?" 

"Yes,  three  quite  little  children,**  answered 
Olivia,  recovering  from  her  embarrassment  in  pro- 
portion as  she  became  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Griifiths  and  her  fiimily.  "And  they  have 
been  unfortunate  in  so  many  ways,  poor  things, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  The  husband  is 
a  Welshman,  and,  though  he  married  a  Dorset- 
shire wife,  seems  always  to  have  been  looked  on 
at  Nidboume  as  a  kind  of  interloper ;  and  then 
some  months  ago  they  lost  a  little  trifle  they  had 
laid  up  by  the  absconding  of  the  manager  of  a 
Savings  Bank ;  and  they  have  had  to  move--oh ! 
almost  every  thing  seems  to  have  gone  against 
them.  And  yet  their  poor  little  house  is  so 
clean  and  neat — ^it  is  quite  touching  to  look  at 
it ;  and  the  woman  herself  is  such  a  good,  gen- 
tle creature — *' 

"  Mamma,"  interrupted  Enrniy,  "  I  think  you 
and  I  ought  to  go  and  see  her.  Will  you  take 
us  there  to-morrow.  Miss  Egerton  ?" 

"  Very  well,  dear.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very 
much  pleased." 

"Oh!  I  know  that  already,"  said  Emmy. 
"  Poor  dear  woman — I  declare  I  feel  quite  inter- 
ested in  her.  And  she  was  very  grateful  to  you 
for  having  taken  such  a  walk  on  her  account,  of 
course?" 

"  She  was  very  much  obliged,"  answered  Oli- 
via, with  a  slight  relapse  into  confusion,  for  she 
did  not  want  this  theme  of  her  walk  to  be  further 
harped  upon.  She  paused  an  instant,  consider- 
ing how  she  might  divert  the  conversation  alto- 
gether from  the  subject  of  Mrs,  Griffiths  and  her 
family,  when  suddenly  she  bethought  herself  that 
she  was  making  an  omission  calcdated  to  do  the 
poor  woman  injustice  in  the  ^es  of  her  chief  ben- 
efactor, and  resumed : 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Graham,  I  should  not  forget  to 
mention  how  gratefully  she  spoke  of  you  and 
what  you  have  done  for  her.  I  can't  repeat  half 
of  what  she  said." 

"  Mr.  Graham  ought  to  come  with  us  and  see 
her  too,"  said  Emmy,  graciously,  for  she  felt 
that  she  owed  their  guest  some  amends  for  the 
coldness  with  which  she  had  at  first  treated  him. 
"  It  is  a  beaatifnl  walk  to  Brookston,  and  if  Uie 
day  is  fine  it  will  really  be  quite  a  pleasant  ex- 
pedition." 

" Thank  yon,"  was  the  instant  response.  "  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you  very  mucli." 


"  And  then,  Miss  Egerton,"  continued  Emmy, 
"  while  we  are  so  near,  you  and  I  can  go  on  to 
Brookston  Mill  and  take  that  sketch  we  have 
been  always  wanting  to  do.  Oh !  it  wUl  be  quite 
charming." 

Dinner  was  just  than  announced,  but  before 
they  sat  down  every  thing  was  settled  according 
to  Emmy's  suggestion,  and  an  appointment  made 
for  Mr.  Graham  to  call  for  the  ladies  after  break- 
fast  next  morning,  and  let  himself  be  taken  to 
Brookston  under  their  guidance. 

In  spite  of  the  delay  which  Olivia's  absence 
had  occasioned,  it  was  still  comparatively  early 
in  the  afternoon  when  dinner  was  over,  so  that 
a  good  many  hours  remained  to  be  disposed  of 
before  the  day  should  bo  at  an  end.  These  hours 
it  was,  moreover,  necessary  to  spend  in  the  house, 
the  weather  continuing  such  that  a  walk  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  But  somehow  the  time  did 
not  appear  nearly  so  wearisome  to  the  party  as- 
sembled within  doors  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, and  as  certainly  Olivia  would  have  expected 
could  she  have  been  told  yesterday  morning  that 
she  would  liave  to  pass  so  many  hours  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  person  who  was  then  a  total  stranger  to 
her.  As  it  was,  however,  even  Olivia  did  not  feel 
it  dull.  Before  the  evening  was  over  she  had  dis- 
covered, once  for  all,  that  Mr.  Graham  did  not 
in  the  least  answer  to  her  preconceived  notion  of 
an  Anglo-Indian,  but  was  a  man  of  taste  and  a 
scholar,  with  ideas  of  his  own  on  music  and  pic- 
tures ftnd  books,  and  ideas  which  he  could  very 
well  express.  And  even  when  he  talked  of  other 
things  than  these,  Olivia  did  not  find  him  tire- 
some. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


TO    BROOKSTON   MILL. 


The  next  day  came,  and  broqght  with  it 
weather  little  short  of  perfection.  The  storm  had 
passed  away  and  left  no  trace  behind,  save  in 
the  brighter  green  of  the  refreshed  grass,  glitter- 
ing here  and  there  with  rainbow-colored  drops, 
and  in  the  deeper  blue  of  the  clear  sunlit  vault 
overhead.  It  was  spring,  and  aU  surrounding 
objects  shone  through  the  purified  atmosphere 
with  the  brilliancy  of  relief  and' color  that  spring 
alone  can  give.  The  spruce  fronts  of  distant 
cottages  or  farm-houses  shone  like  dazzling  specks 
of  whiteness  dotted  over  the  green  landscape, 
and  the  little  feathery  streaks  of  ^-apor  which 
flecked  the  face  of  the  all  but  cloudless  sky 
gleamed  like  snow-^vreaths  against  the  rich  blue 
that  glowed  beyond.  Altogether  the  day  was 
one  of  those  on  which  we  seem  to  look  at  nature 
through  a  medium  less  gross  and  obstructive  than 
usual. 

Tho  morning  being  so  fine,  it  was  evident  that 
the  programme  suggested  by  Emmy  on  the  pre- 
vious day  might  be  safely  carried  out ;  and  Mr. 
Graham,  calling  at  the  appointed  hour,  fourd 
the  two  younger  ladies  fully  equipped  and  ready 
to  set  out.  The  two  younger  ladies  only,  for 
the  excitement  of  the  day  before  had  cost  Mrs. 
Waters  a  severe  headache,  which,  though  she 
would  not  hear  of  Olivia  and  Emmy  staying  at 
home  on  her  account,  made  it  quite  impossible 
for  her  to  accompany  them. 

Perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Waters's 
absence,  the  conversation  during  the  walk  to  Ei^n 
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Griffiths's  cottage  was  much  more  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial than  it  had  been  within  dooTB  the  evening 
before.  It  is  alwajs  difficult  to  take  np  an  ac- 
quaintanceship at  the  precise  point  where  its  prog- 
ress has  been  interrupted,  and  in  this  case  the 
difficulty  was  increased  bj  the  presence  of  a 
5emi-ho6tile  element  in  the  person  of  Emmy.  For 
Kmmy,  in  proportion  as  her  admiring  recollec- 
tion ik  Mr.  Graham's  self-derotion  became  less 
\ifid,  found  herself  more  and  more  disposed  to 
rerert  to  the  old  questions — Who  was  this  Mr. 
Gndiam,  and  how  came  it  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  him  before  ?  Engrossed  in  these  medi- 
tations, she  was  not  in  the  mood  for  being  so 
gncious  to  the  visitor  as  on  other  grounds  she 
would  have  wished  to  be,  and  he  and  Olivia 
were  consequently  left  to  carry  on  the  conversa- 
tion with  little  or  no  assistance.  Thus  thrown 
on  theur  own  resources,  the  two  were  very  silent 
and  constrained,  speaking  seldom,  and  then  only 
as  some  subject  of  remark  was  suggested  by  the 
succession  of  external  objects.  And  yet,  tame 
and  trivial  as  the  discourse  was,  it  somehow  did 
not  strike  Olivia  as  being  so,  and  this  though 
she  was  usually  peculiarly  impatient  of  common- 
place. But  then  the  walk  was  so  pleasant — ^now 
leading  them  athwart  sunny  fields  ivith  nothing 
overhead  save  the  blue  sky  and  carolling  lark, 
now  through  shady  lanes  overhung  with  sweet- 
smelling  May-blossom— one  of  the  pleasantest, 
indeed,  that  she  had  ever  taken. 

In  dne  time  the  party  reached  their  destina- 
tion— a  tiny  thatched  dwelling  standing  by  itself 
at  the  extremity  of  the  straggling  litde  hamlet 
called  Brookston,  and  giving  one  by  its  very 
situation  an  idea  of  more  or  less  forlomness  and 
isolation.  Here  they  found  Mrs.  Griffiths — a 
gentle,  foir,  pleasant-foced  woman  of  the  ordinary 
Dorsetshire  type.  She  was  this  morning  Aome- 
what  worn  and  haggard-looking,  as  though  from 
want  of  rest,  and  yet  was  dean  and  tidy  in  her 
person,  in  spite  of  manifest  poverty  and  the  har- 
assment of  seeing  after  three  little  children,  the 
eldest  just  old  enough  to  run  about  and  get  into 
mischief  the  youngest  still  an  infant  in  arms. 

OliTia's  report  ]^  not  exaggerated  the  poor 
mother's  gratitude.  No  sooner  did  her  friend  of 
yesterday  introduce  Mr.  Graham  as  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  was  mainly  indebted  for  her  hus- 
band's life,  than  she  broke  into  a  strain  of  passion- 
ate thanksgiving  almost  incoherent  in  its  fer\*or, 
and  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

•*  You,  sir,  you — ^were  it  you  ?  And  me  not 
to  know  it  by  only  looken  into  your  face !  Ah ! 
sir,  the  Lord  in  heaven's  blessen  be  wi'  you,  and 
my  blefisen  and  the  childem's,  vor  they  shall  learn 
to  ask  it  vor  yon  avore  they  learn  aught  besides — 
vor  joa  and  your  wifo  and  your  childem,  and 
every  hair  of  all  their  heads." 

**But  I  don't  happen  to  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, **  said  Mr.  Graham,  smiling  at  the  flow  of 
her  eloquence,  and  yet  apparently  wincing  under 
it  too,  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  bring  it  to  a 

dose. 

"  HaTen't  you  ?  l%en  I  hope  you  zoon  wull 
hare,  and  worthy  o'  yon,  an'  better  than  that  I 
can't  wish  yon.  Oh !  sir,  forgive  me  if  zoo  be  I 
zay  mwore  than  I  ought,"  she  added,  with  sud- 
den terror,  as  she  rais^  her  eyes  to  her  benefac- 
tor's face,  which  a  dark  flush  had  overspread.  * '  I 
wonldden  offend  yon — no,  not  vor  the  worold." 


He  smiled  again — rather  a  forced,  awkward 
smile,  perhaps — but  it  reassured  tl;e  poor  woman 
wonderfully.  • 

**  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  offended  Mith  so 
good  a  wish  as  that,"  he  answered ;  and  though 
Siere  was  still  something  of  stifihess  and  con- 
straint in  his  manner,  it  might  have  been  more 
easily  taken  for  a  touch  of  melancholy  than  of 
annoyance.  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  quite  rdieved, 
and  was  about  to  speak  again,  when  he  somewhat 
hurriedly  resumed :  ''  You  have  not  asked  yet  if 
we  have  brought  you  any  news.  I  called  at  the 
infirmaiy  this  morning,  and  yOnr  husband  is  go- 
ing on  as  .well  as  possible.  He  was  asleep,  or 
I  would  have  asked  if  he  had  a  message  for 
you." 

*^  Ah !  sir,  how  can  I  ever  zay  how  thankvnl — 
But  I  never  can,  zoo  'tis  noo  use.  And  zoo  thank- 
vnl as  he  is  too,  sir,  to  be  zaved  to  his  poor  wife 
and  childem.  Vor  I  had  a  sight  of  en  last  night, 
sir,  at  the  innrmary  —  they  couldden  deny  me 
when  they  heard  how  vnr  I'd  oome  just  vor  woon 
look — and  he  were  as  calm  and  peace\*ul's  a  chile, 
sir,  till  I  come  to  talk  of  you,  and  then  he  veil 
a-cryen,  and  they  pushed  me  out  o'  the  room  and 
zent  me  hwome  in  noo  time.  He  ha'  got  a  good 
veden  heart,  sir,  though  I  zay  it  that  oughtn't, 
and  vor  all  he  comes  vrom  vurrin  parts  like,  he 
ha'  made  as  kind  a  husband  to  me  an'  the  chil- 
dem, and  as  sober  an'  hard-worken —  Oh  dear ! 
oh  dear !  when  I  think  of  it  all — "    . 

She  broke  down  in  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

Mr.  Graham  looked  at  her  compassionatdy, 
then,  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  said,  with 
a  glance  round  the  poor  interior : 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  while  he  is  laid  up  you  may 
perhaps  have  occasion  to  miss  him  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Will  you  accept  this  as  a  little  assist- 
ance in  the  mean  time— just  for  the  present,  you 
know." 

And  thus  saying,  he  put  a  couple  of  soverdgns 
into  her  hand.' 

She  looked  at  them  through  her  teara  with  as- 
tonished eyes. 

'  *  What^  sir !  all  thease  money  vor  mo !  After 
what  the  dear  young  lady — " 

She  caught  bli\ia's  eye,  and  subsided  into  an 
embarrassed  silence.  The  fact  wus,  she  had  yes- 
terday received  a  present  of  no  less  than  five 
pounds,  but  under  so  strict  a  promise  of  secrecy 
that  she  was  afraid  of  offending  her  patroness 
irretrievably  if  she  added  another  word.  But 
she  had  already  said  enough  for  Mr.  Graham  to 
guess  something  of  the  trath — only  something, 
for  the  idea  that  Olivia's  Uberalinr  htid  been  on 
such  a  scale  did  not  occur  to  him  for  an  instant. 

Meanwhile  Olivia,  terribly  disturbed  at  having 
been  so  near  discovery,  was  casting  about  how  to 
bring  the  visit  to  a  dose. 

'*£mmy  dear,  if  we  are  to  have  any  time  for 
sketching  at  Brookston  Mill  we  had  better  be 
thinking  of  saying  good-bye.  Oh !  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, can  you  tell  us  which  is  the  nearest  way  ?" 

**What!  to  zee  the  new  all  the  gentlevolks 
think  zoo  much  on  ?  Turn  into  the  vields  by  the 
gate  hard  bezide  oiur  house,  and  then  keep  on  by 
the  hedge.  And  zoo  you're  a-gwayen  already, 
are  you — avore  I've  zaid  a  word  a'most  But  in- 
deed if  you  stopped  all  day  I  never  coidd  zay 
words  enough  to  show  how  I  veel  your  kindness, 
sir,  and  yours,  miss — ^a  comen  yeestei-day  drough 
the  rain  to  zee  me,  you  know,"  added  the  good 
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woman  hastily,  as  she  found  herself  getting  once 
more  on  dangerous  groand. 

''Oh!,  never  mind  that,'* said  Olivia,  qoickly. 
"And  now,  Emmy,  really — " 

Emmy  rather  wonder^  at  her  friend's  impa^ 
tience,  bat  declared  herself  qnite  ready,  and 
shortly  afterVirards  the  party,  having  taken  leave 
as  briefly  as  Mrs.  Griffillis's  renewed  protestations 
of  gratitade  permitted,  were  once  more  on  their 
way. 

In  spite  of  the  harry  she  had  been  in,'  Olivia 
did  not  finally  part  from  Mrs.  Griffiths  till  a 
minute  or  two  after  the  others,  having  gone  back 
to  the  cottage  almost  immediately  on  leaving  it, 
under  pretext  of  having  forgotten  something,  but 
in  reality  to  reiterate  her  exhortations  to  secrecy 
with  re^u^  to  all  donations  past  or  fature.  On 
returning  to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  her  com- 
panions, just  at  the  entrance  of  the  fields  through 
which  they  had  been  directed,  she  found  that  Mr. 
Graham  was  politely  waiting  to  hold  open  for  her 
a  ponderous  five-barred  gate  which  stopped  the 
way.  He  was  alone,  Emmy  having  already  strol- 
led forward  into  the  first  field,  where  she  was  to 
be  seen  some  distance  ahead  gathering  flowers  by 
the  hedge-side.  Olivia  did  not  know  how  it  was, 
but,  on  finding  herself  thus  waited  for,  she  became 
all  at  once  very  much  flurried ;  not  exactly  disa- 
greeably so,  but  still  very  much  flurried. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,*'  she 
said,  as  she  drew  near,  and  in  saying  so  she  blush- 
ed, though  she  was  not  in  an  ordinary  way  a  per- 
son given  to  blushing. 

He  murmured  some  polite  generality  by  way 
of  reply,  then  added,  as  she  passed  through  the 
gate,  wMch  he  still  held  open : 

"  I  see  you  have  been  kinder  to  that  poor  fiim- 
ily  than  you  were  willing  to  let  us  know." 

Olivia  faltered  something  about  a  '*  trifle,"  and 
blushed  still  more.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Graham 
having  found  out  something  which  she  had  not 
told  Mrs.  Waters  or  Emmy,  seemed  to  establish  a 
kind  of  secret  understanding  between  them.  And 
then,  too,  she  was  in  trepidation  lest  the  discovery 
might  strike  him  as  inconsistent  with  her  char- 
acter of  poor  governess. 

**A  trifle  goes  a  long  way  sometimes,  Miss 
Egerton.  A  fow  shillings  to  poor  people  like 
those  are  worth  more  than  a  few  pounds  to  oth- 
ers. 

She  was  relieved  by  finding  how  little  he  guess- 
ed that  a  few  pounds  were  what  she  had  actually 
given,  and  recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to 
make  the  somewhat  hypocritical  answer : 

"  Every  body  ought  to  do  what  they  are  able, 
you  know." 

**  A  very  good  rule,  if  only  eveir  body  was  as 
liberal  in  fixing  the  standard  of  ability  as  you  are. 
But  there  are  some  ladies  of  large  fortune  who 
perhaps  would  consider  they  were  not  able  to  give 
more  in  money  than  you  have  given,  and  I  fancy 
there  are  none  who  would  think  themselves  able 
to  give  so  much  in  trouble." 

Olivia  was  wont  rather  to  pique  herself  on  her 
power  of  parrying  a  compliment,  but  this  time  she 
felt  as  helplessly  tongue-tied  as  a  school-girl,  per- 
haps because  she  was  also  conscious  of  feeling  a 
sort  of  school-girlish  pleasure  in  what  had  been 
said  to  her.  She  was  naturally  gratified  to  find 
that  she  had  so  entirely  succeeded  in  keeping  her 
secret.  And  this  was  not  quite  all  that  gratified 
her  either. 


By  this  time  they  had  nearly  come  np  with 
Emmy,  who  was  still  peeping  and  botanizing  by 
the  hedge-side.  On  hearing  them  so  near,  she 
rose  and  came  eagerly  forward,  a  bunch  of  flow- 
ers and  ferns  in  her  hand. 

*^Oh!  Miss  Egerton,  see  what  a  beantifhl 
bouquet  I  am  making  np.  These  lovely  sprays 
of  double  hawthorn — are  th^  not  splendid  ?  But 
there  is  one  flower  here  that  qnite  puzzles  me — 
look,  this  little  white  one.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  it  is  ?" 

''Not  the  slightest,  excq)t  that  it  is  very  pret- 
ty," said. Olivia,  examining  a  little  flower  which 
Emmy  had  pulled  out  of  the  bunch ;  "  but  then 
you  know  I  am  very  stupid  at  such  things.  Here, 
dear,  you  had  better  take  it  home  and  show  it  to 
yonr  mamma." 

"  Oh !  you  can  keep  it  if  you  like ;  there  are 
ever  so  many  more  growing  in  a  little  patch,  and 
I  am  going  back  to  get  them.  Walk  on  slowly, 
and  I  shall  soon  follow." 

Emmy  ran  back  to  her  hedge,  and  Olivia  and 
Mr.  Graham  went  leisurely  forward.  There  was 
nothing  said  for  some  little  time,  during  which 
Olivia  kept  bending  her  head  over  Emmy's  flower 
with  great  apparent  attention. 

"Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Ghraham?"  she  said,  at  last,  when  the  silence 
was  beginning  to  appear  irksome. 

"II  You  can  not  expect  a  man  who  has  spent 
half  his  life  in  India  to  know  any  thing  about 
English  wild  flowers.  I  should  rather  have 
thought  you  the  person  to  apply  to,  living  in  the 
country,  and — " 

"  Ah !  if  I  had  lived  in  the  country  always  I 
should  have  been  an  authority,  I  dare  say.  But 
I  was  teaching  in  a  school  in  London  up  to  three 
years  ago,  and  one  has  not  much  opportunity  of 
studying  wild  flowers  there." 

"Teaching  in  a  school!  You  have  gone 
through  such  an  ordeal  as  that  I"  and  he  look^-* 
ed  at  her  as  though  a  new  phase  of  her  dharacter 
had  been  disclosed  to  him.  ' '  Why,  that  is  a  Ufe 
which  I  have  always  fancied  to  be  about  the  hard- 
est and  dullest  and  dreariest  that  can  fall  to  the 
lotof  any  body." 

"  Well,  there  is  not  much  excitement  about  it, 
certainly.  Still  I  don't  know  that  I  found  it  so 
very  dreadful  as  you  seem  to  imagine." 

"But  you  are  better  pleased  to  live  with  a 
pleasant  cultivated  family  than  in  the  most 
perfect  of  schools,  stvely  ?  You  are  a  great  deal 
happier  in  your  present  life,  are  you  not  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  witli  an  air  of  such  so- 
licitude that  Olivia,  with  the  fear  of  continued  in- 
quisition before  her  eyes,  got  quite  nervous.  How 
should  she  manage  to  keep  her  secret  if  he  cate- 
chised her  much  further?  And  she  was  more 
anxious  to  keep  it  than  ever.  Still,  with  all  this, 
there  was  mingled  in  her  alarm  a  kind  of  grati- 
fication too.  It  was  so  seldom  that  she  found 
herself,  apart  from  her  money,  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  any  body. 

"  Weu,  yes,  I  think  I  am  happier  in  my  pres- 
ent life,"  she  answered,  tremulously ;  and  really, 
when  she  came  to  consider,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  things  went  fiir  more  pleasantly  with 
her  now  than  they  u^  to  do.  How  would  she 
have  found  time  at  Miss  Lalande's  for  such  a 
nice  walk  as  this,  for  instance  ? 

"You  think!  I  should  have  imagined  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  said,  still  wi£  the  same 
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apfpesnmce  of  solidtiide.  *'  There  most  be  snch 
a  ^vant  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  Hfe  in  an  ar- 
tificial commonity  like  a  school,  whereas  in  a  fiim- 
ihr,  however  small  it  nay  be — " 
'^'Oh!  of  course  in  a  familj  it  is  mnch  more 
cheerful,'*  assented  OliTia,  as  briskly  as  she  coald. 
Bat,  as  she  spoke,  she  remembered  what  a  want 
of  the  ordinaiy  interests  of  life  she  sometimes 
fband  amid  the  splendors  of  Egerton  Park,  ai\d, 
bethinking  herself  that  her  normal  state  was  more 
oolitaiy  even  than  he  seemed  to  suppose,  could 
not  altogether  repress  a  rising  sigh. 

She  fdt  his  eyes  instantly  turn  upon  her  with 
keen  inqniiy,  and  positivdy  trembled  with  alarm 
for  what  question  might  be  coming  next.  But 
in  another  moment  the  glance  was  withdrawn, 
and  when  he  spoke  it  was  only  to  say: 

**  There  is  Miss  Waters  coming — a  long  way 
behind.    Had  we  not  better  wait  ?" 

Olivia  acquiesced,  and  as  Eknmy,  on  seeing 
them  waiting,  came  tripping  up  with  accelerated 
pace,  the  awkward  tite-a-4Ste  was  soon  at  an 
end.  Surely  Olhia  ought  to  hare  been  rery 
mnch  relieved.  And  yet,  snch  is  the  inconsist- 
ency of  human  nature,  her  predominant  sensa- 
tion, on  thus  finding  herself  safe  from  further 
qoesticming',  was  something  akin  not  so  much  to 
relief  as  to  disappointment.  She  felt  somehow 
raffled  and  humiliated,  as  though  a  slight  had 
been  put  npoa  her. 

Of  course  she  knew  such  a  feeling  to  be  veiy 
ridicolous,  but  for  all  that  she  was  some  time  in 
getting  rid  of  it,  some  time  in  recovering  her  full 
enjojment  of  the  sweet  sights  atfd  sounds  of  the 
fiur  spring  day.  She  continued  rather  silent  and 
reserved  until  they  reached  the  bare  hill  phitform 
crowned  by  Brookston  Mill,  and  there  all  tongues 
were  loosed  in  admiration  of  the  surrounding 
view — made  up  of  glittering  bine  sea,  grassy 
sheep-dotted  downs,  and  an  infinite  succession  of 
many -tinted  fields  which,  further  checkered  by 
vfaite  villages  and  dark  green  patches  of  wood,* 
stretched  awaj  into  the  hazy  distance  till  the  eye 
could  no  lon^^  follow.  The  view  having  been 
duly  admired,  the  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was 
the  choice  of  the  best  possible  position  for  the  in- 
tending sketchers — a  point  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  deliberarion  and  consultation.  Here  the  ladies 
fbinid  themselTes  greatly  aided  by  the  taste  and 
experience  of  their  companion,  who  spared  no 
pains  in  endeavoring  to  place  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  By  the  time  this  important  matter 
was  settkd  Olivia  was  quite  restored  to  equanim- 
ity, and  she  began  her  sketch  with  hearty  good* 
viQ,  and  a  zealous  desire  of  profiting  to  the  ut- 
most by  the  sopenrision  of  so  good  a  judge  as 
yir.  Graham.  For  she  never  doubted  that  he  was 
going  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  drawings. 

Bat  hardly  had  she  made  the  first  few  strokes, 
Then  he  said : 

*'I  think  I  shoald  like  to  spend  an  hour  or 
rwo  in  exploring  the  country  yonder;  if  you  are 
iftre  I  can  be  of  no  further  use,^hat  is." 

'*0h!  dear  no,'*  Olivia  declared,  and  begged 
that  be  woold  not  hurry  himself  to  return ;  she 
nod  Miss  Waters  could  easily  go  home  by  them- 
kIv^  But  even  in  saying  this  she  felt  the  same 
Tague  sense  of  disappointmei^  stealing  over  her 
which  she  had  ahready  experienced.  She  did  not 
care  a  pin  now  whether  her  sketch  turned  out  well 

orilL 
He  thanked  her  for  her  consideration,  and  de- 


parted. A  minute  or  two  afterwards  Emmy  re- 
marked what  a  delightfully  pleasant  morning  they 
had  been  spending,  and  Olivia  assented  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Yet,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it, 
she  hardly  knew  whether  she  had  found  the  morn- 
ing delightfully  pleasant  or  altogether  the  reverse. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  two,  or  both,  but  really  she 
could  not  say  which. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

OLIVIA  FINDS   80METHIK0  TO  DO. 

For  a  period  of  several  days  following  the  ex- 
pedition to  Brookston  Mill,  Olivia's  impressions 
continued  to  be  of  the  same  dubious  description. 
She  was  so  unable  to  strike  the  balance  of  her 
feelings  that  she  actually  did  pot  know  whether 
the  time  was  one  of  intense  enjoyment  or  supreme 
dissatisfaction. 

Certainly,  so  fiur  as  external  facts  went,  she 
ought  to  have  been  enjoying  herself.  She  was 
fond  of  an  open-air  life ;  and  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted spell  of  fine  weather,  now  beginning  to 
assume  the  character  of  summer  rather  than  of 
spring,  enabled  her  to  spend  more  time  out  of 
doors  than  ever.  She  liked  to  feel  herself  of  use, 
and  in  addition  to  Emmy's  lessons,  she  now  had 
the  variety  of  an  occasional  walk  to  Brookston  to 
see  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  take  her  news  of  her  hus- 
band's progress  towards  reooveiy.  Then,  as  has 
already  b^n  shown,  she  found  Mr.  Graham  a 
very  pleasant  companion,  and  Mr.  Graham  was 
now  a  daily  visitor.  Taking  every  thing  togeth- 
er,  undoubtedly  she  ought  to  have  found  herself 
happy,  and  in  a  certain  sense  she  did  so — happier, 
indeed,  it  sometimes  seemed  to  her,  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life  before. 

And  yet  all  the  time  there  was  something  un- 
satisfactory about  her  enjoyment— something  of 
incompleteness  and  imperfection  which  went  far 
to  spoil  it  altogether.  Every  day  she  had  one  or 
more  relapses  into  that  undefinable  sense  of  dis- 
appointment which  she  had  twice  experienced  dur- 
ing the  walk  to  Brookston  Mill  (it  is  unquestion- 
ably very  disagreeable  when  a  person  whom  vou 
had  imagined  to  be  more  or  less  interested  in 
what  you  were  saying  suddenly  turns  off  to*  some- 
thing else) ;  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
break-up  of  the  pleasant  party  at  Nidboume,  this 
uncomfortable  feeling  became  more  and  more  set- 
tled. And  really,  when  one  considers  how  happy 
they  had  been  there,  it  was  onlv  natural  that  Oli- 
via and  every  body  else  should  feel  a  little  low- 
spirited  at  the  prospect  of  leaving.  For  the  same 
day  which  had  been  fixed  for  Mr.  Graham's  jour- 
ney to  Southampton  was  to  witness  the  return  of 
the  three  ladies  to  Chorcombe,  where  the  Laarels 
hod  now  been  put  into  perfect  habitable  order. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  Austin  Waters  com- 
ing down  himself  to  Nidboume  to  fetch  them,  and 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  company  of  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Graham ;  but  to  the  gr&xt  vexation 
of  Emmy,  who  hod  fancied  that  her  father's  de- 
meanor towards  his  visitor  would  certainly  ena- 
ble her  to  solve  the  doubts  which  she  still  could 
not  help  harboring,  this  plan  was  given  up  when 
the  time  came  to  put  it  into  execution.  Mr. 
Waters  wrote  to  say  that  he  found  his  personal 
supervision  of  the  building  operations  at  Chor« 
come  Lodge  not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  as 
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the  tone  of  his  correspondence  had  from  the  first 
shown  the  progress  of  the  works  to  be  a  sabject  of 
paramount  interest  with  him,  even  Emmy  could 
not  draw  any  deduction  from  this  circumstance. 

Thus  time  passed  on,  always  increasing  OHyia's 
tendency  to  dissatisfaction  with  herself  and  oth- 
ers, till  at  length  the  date  fixed  for  departure  was 
close  at  hand — so  close  that  one  fine  afternoon  in 
the  latter  half  of  May  she  found  herself  on  her 
way  to  Brookston  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  Mrs. 
Griffiths.  She  could  not  have  accounted  for  it, 
but  somehow  on  that  day  she  felt  more  out  of 
sorts  and  out  of  spirits  than  she  had  done  yet. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  was  saddened  by  the  idea 
of  a  pleasant  episode  of  her  life  being  so  near  its 
end ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  depressed 
and  humiliated  by  the  profound  conviction  that 
in  reality  i t  had  not  been  pleasant  at  all.  **  Van- 
ity of  vanities,  all  is  vani^r,"  was  the  moral  which 
she  found  written  everywhere — in  her  own  heart, 
in  the  foliage  of  the  lanes,  in  the  sunny  slope  of 
the  fields,  in  the  glitter  of  the  distant  sea.  For 
even  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  set  off  by 
the  mellow  light  of  the  afternoon  sun,  failed  to 
please  her ;  and  the  now  &miliar  landmarks  of 
the  way  only  reminded  her,  when  she  noticed 
them  at  all,  how  much  happier  she  had  been  on 
the  day  that  she  had  seen  them  first,  walking. to 
Brookston  with  the  rain  driving  in  her  &ce  and 
the  wind  whistling  about  her  ears.  She  had  not 
known  at  the  time  how  much  she  was  enjoying 
herself,  but  she  knew  it  now — now  that  all  the 
enjoyment  was  over,  and  only  dust  and  ashes 
wera  left  behind.  Not  that  even  in  tlie  recesses 
of  her  own  mind  she  interpreted  her  discontent 
in  terms  so  definite  as  these,  but  the  words,  if 
they  do  not  express  precisely  what  she  thought, 
at  least  express  with  more  or  less  accuracy  what 
she  felt. 

It  was  necessary,  at  last,  to  make  some  at- 
tempt at  rousing  herself,  her  walk  having  brouglit 
her  before  the  humble  dwelling  which  was  her 
destination.  She  tapped  at  the  door,  which  after 
a  short  delay  Mrs.  Griffiths  came  to  open. 

'*  Good-afternoon,"  said  Olivia,  in  the  most 
cheerful  voice  she  could  command.  **Well,  I 
have  come  to  bid  yon  good-bye  for  the  present 
To-mon-ow  is  to  be  our  last  day  at  Nidbonme, 
and  so —  But  dear  me,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  how  ill 
you  are  looking !     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

She  Jiad  just  noticed  that  the  poor  woman  ap- 
peared quite  changed  since  they  had  met  last, 
three  or  four  days  ago — her  pale,  sunken  cheeks, 
swollen  eyelids,  and  general  air  of  lassitude  and 
languor  seeming  to  tell  a  tale  of  bodily  suffering. 

**  I  ha'  been  a-veeling  a  bit  dumpy  like,  miss, 
since  last  time  I  zeedyou.  I  took  cwoldtwo  or 
dreo  daysagoo,  I  think,  a-comen  hwome  vrom  the 
invirmary  where  I'd  been  a-zeein'  my  poor  maister 
— it  come  on  to  rain,  and  I  got  wet  drough,  and 
ha'  never  been  rightly  myzelf  zince.  Be  pleased 
to  zitdown,  miss." 

Speaking  thus,  she  crossed  the  room  to  bring 
her  guest  a  chair,  but  with  such  feeble,  tottering 
steps  that  Olivia  was  quite  concerned. 

**  Take  that  one  yourself,  Mrs.  Griffiths ;  this 
will  do  for  me.  Dear  me !  I  am  afrsid  you  are 
worse  than  I  thought." 

**  My  head  is  zoo  bad,  miss,"  said  the  poor 
creature,  sinking  down  on  the  seat  nearest  her. 
'*  I  do  hope  thik  woon  idden  all  over  wi'  doust, 
miss,  but  I  ha'  done  nothen  to  zet  the  place  to 


rights  to  day — ^what  wi  reelen  zoo  weak  like, 
and  the  childem  to  mind,  you  know,"  she  added 
apologetically. 

'*  What  I  the  children  to  mind  when  you  are  so. 
ill  ?"  said  Olivia,  glancing  at  a  comer  where  the 
two  elder  children  sat  on  the  fioor  by  the  baby's 
cradle,  playing  with  an  old  set  of  battered  wooden 
soldiers.  **  But  you  have  had  somebody  to  help 
yom,  surely  ?" 

Mrs.  Griffiths  shook  her  head.  *  *  I'm  in  hopes 
I  shall  have  to-morrow,  miss ;  vor  veelen  zoo 
queer  thismomen,  I  writ  to  my  mother  who  lives 
wi'  my  married  zister  not  mwore  than  an  hour's 
journey  by  rail  vrom  Nidboume,  and  I  know 
she's  sartain  to  come  by  vust  train  to-morrow  if 
zoo  be  there's  nothen  wrong." 

**  She  wiU  not  come  this  evening,  then?" 

'*  She  woont  geet  my  letter  avore  the  evenen, 
miss. — Ha'  done,  Bobby,  let  her  have  the  zoldier 
back  again,  there's  a  good  bwoy. — I  hope  you 
don't  veel  cwold  a^zitten  zoo  vor  vrom  the  nre, 
miss?" 

**  Cold !    Why,  it  is  quite  a  summer's  day." 

"  Ah  yees.  I  vorgot,  zoo  it  ought  to  be.  But 
I  ha'  been  zoo  cwold  all  day  myz^f— it  made  me 
think  yon  mid  be  cwold  too." 

She  drew  her  shawl  more  tightly  round  her, 
and  shivered.  Olivia  looked  at  her  compassion- 
ately. 

"  I  am  afraid  ypu  are  really  very  ill.  Have 
you  not  sent  for  the  doctor  ?" 

**I  ha'  had  noo  woon  to  zend,  miss.  We 
han't  had  a  zoul  near  ns  all  day  except  the  pwost- 
man  when  I  calldd  him  in  to  take  my  letter.  AIi ! 
I  do  veel  zoo  Iwonesome  like  'ithout  my  poor 
dear  maister — zoo  Iwonesome  noo  one  knows." 

' '  He  will  soon  be  with  yon  again, "  said  Olivia, 
soothingly.  **  But  tell  me  exactly  bow  you  feeL 
Are  you  at  all  feverish  ?" 

'^I  don't  know,  miss,  but,  but — ^"  here  the 
words  were  drowned  in  a  burst  of  tears.  **  Oh  ! 
miss,  you'll  think  me  very  wicked  to  take  on  zoo, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Vor  I  keep  thinken  of  poor 
Mrs.  Collins  up  the  way  that  died  last  winter  of 
typhus,  and  it  come  on  just  zoo,  wi'  veelen  cwold 
an'  shivery.  And  oh !  if  I  were  to  have  en, 
miss,  what  should  I  do,  wi'  my  husband  a-lyen  wi' 
his  poor  broken  lag  and  noo  woon  to  look  to  the 
childem,  and  they  to  catch  en  too,  perhaps,  vor 
they  do  zay  as  how  it  is  zoo  catchen,  an'  it  went 
drough  two  or  dree  of  the  Collinses —  And  oh ! 
I  never  thought  o'  that,  perhaps  I'm  a-given  en  to 
you  this  very  minute.  Oh !  goo  hwome,  miss 
dear,  goo  hwome,  please,  or  I  shall  never  vorgie 
myzelf." 

"  I  shall  go  home  when  I  have  seen  you  prop- 
erly attended  to,  but  certainly  not  before.  Where 
does  the  doctor  live  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  half  a  mile  up  therwoad  nearly,  in  the 
gert  white  house  o'  the  right-han*  zide.  But 
don't  trouble  about  that,  miss  dear,  it  wull  only 
take  you  out  o'  your  way  A'or  nothen.  Goo 
hwome,  do  pray  goo  hwome." 

*^Yes,  yes,  all  in  good  time.  Let  me  see — 
the  great  white  house  half  a  mile  up  the  road  on 
the  right-hand  side.  And  now^  can  you  give  me 
the  name  of  some  neighbor  who  might  be  willing 
to  come  and  sit  un  all  night  with  you  and  look 
after  the  children  r  It  would  never  do  to  leave 
you  by  yourself  till  moming,  you  know." 

The  poor  mother  cast  an  anxious  look  to^vards 
the  little  ones. 
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"It  mid  be  a  good  thing  if  zome  woon  '-ad 
come, "she  admitted^  despondingly,  *^bnt  I  don't 
know  who  *tis  to  be.    Yon  zee  it  idden  long  we 
.  ha'  lived  here,  and  we  ha'  Always  kept  ourzelves 
100  qniet  to  onrzelTes  like —    There's  Mrs.  Cox 
JQSt  at  the  bend  o'  the  rwoad  wi'  the  honeyznckle 
sTore  the  door — she  ha'  noo  childem  to  mind 
bot  a  big  bwoT,  and  were  very  vriendly  last  win- 
ter a^^xxmen  to  ask'Tor  water  when  she  were 
ynoen  oat.     But  'tis  noo  good ;  I  don't  s'pose 
she  would  vor  all  that.    No,  no,  miss,  you  goo 
hwome,  and  don't  think  noo  more  about  it.    I 
were  a  gert  big  baby  to  make  sich  a  tuss,  but  the 
waiken  zoo  many  times  back'ards  and  vor'aids  to 
the  inxinnary,  and  the  vretten,  and  the  lyen 
awake  o'  nights  ha'  took  all  the  strangth  out  o' 
me  like.    There,  I'm  a^veelen  better  already; 
'twere  all  my  Taney,  111  engage.    You  goo  hwome, 
miaa,  there's  a  dear,  and  111  tell  you  what,  I'll 
goo  to  doctor's  myzelf,  the  air  'uU  do  me  good." 
She  rose  with  fererish-  alacrity,  and,  making  a 
few  hasty  steps  forward,  put  up  her  hand  to  t^e 
down  a  fiuled  bonnet  that  hung  against  the  wall. 
Bat  before  she  had  reached  it  she  tottered,  and 
would  haA-e  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
assistance  of  her  visitor,  who  rushed  forward  and 
caught  her  by  the  arm ;  and  even  with  this  sup- 
port she  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  shaking  and 
tremUing  so  violently  that  Olivia  feaxed  eveir 
moment  to  see  her  &int  away. 

"You  must  go  and  lie  down  immediately," 
said  Olivia,  authoritatively,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
her  patient  somewhat  recovering.  The  poor 
woman  still  murmured  something  that  sounded 
fike  an  entreaty  to  "goo  hwome,"  but  was  too 
consdoos  of  her  own  helplessness  to  offer  further 
resistance.  She  was  indeed  very  ill — so  ill  that 
it  was  as  much  as  Olivia  could  do  to  get  her  at 
last  laid  in  her  own  bed  in  the  next  room.  This 
having  been  done,  and  the  invalid  being  made  as 
comfortable  as  the  humble  means  at  command 
admitted,  Olivia,  having  left  the  bedroom  door 
open  so  that  the  mother's  voice  might,  if  neces- 
sanr,  keep  discipline  among  the  children,  took  her 
ha^  way  towards  the  doctor's  house. 

The  doctor's  house  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding,  but  to  her  great  concern  the  doctor  oim- 
self  was  not  forthcoming.  He  had  gone  out,  she 
was  told,  on  a  round  of  visits,  and  was  not  ex- 
pected home  till  late  in  the  evening.  She  was 
greatly  disappointed ;  but,  as  there  was  no  other 
doctor  in  the  place,  all  she  could  do  was  ta  leave 
a  messa^  b^^ng  that  he  might  call  on  Mrs. 
Griffiths  as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  then  to  hur- 
Tj  away  on  her  remaining  business. 

She  stoiq>ed  presently  in  front  of  a  pretty  little 
cottage  half  overgrown  with  honeysuckle ;  and, 
having  ascertained  from  a  lad  who  was  at  work 
in  the  tiny  garden  that  this  was  Mrs.  Cox's,  she 
vent  np  to  the  door  and  knocked.  Her  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  a  stout,  comfortable-look- 
ing woman,  evidently  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

*'  I  have  called  to  see  if  you  would  mind  sitting 
sp  to-night  with  your  neighbor,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
^  is  very  ill — ^much  too  ill  to  be  left  alone,  and, 
bciiides,  there  are  the  children  to  look  after.  Do 
jou  feel  inclined  to  come  ?  It  will  be  only  for 
one  nigiit,  for  she  expects  her  mother  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  I  will  make  it  well  worth  your  while." 

Mra.  Cox's  face  brightened  up  wonderfully  at 
the  last  words. 
"  Tfa  very  good  of  you  to  zay  zoo,  miss,"  she 


;  answered,  dropping  a  courtesy,  '*  and  like  your 
kind  heart  too,  vor  I  s'pose  you  be  the  young 
lady  Mrs.  Griffiths  is  always  a-talken  about. 
An  zoo  she's  ill — deary  me,  that's  a  bad  job. 
An'  what's  the  matter?" 

'*  She  seems  so  weak  and  tired  out  that  I  al- 
most fancy  low  spirits  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  But  it  is  right  to  tell  you  that  she  her- 
self is  afraid  of  typhus  fever." 

Mrs.  Cox's  countenance  fell  perceptibly. 

*'  Fever!"  she  repeated,  and  half  mechanically 
shook  her  head. 

"  You  wiU  not  go,  then?"  said  Olivia. 

'*  I'd  do  any  thing  to  oblige  a  young  lady  sich 
as  you  miss,  I'm  sure,"  was  the  somewhat  em- 
barrassed reply.  ''But  I  were  always  moital 
afeard  of  fever,  as  is  but  natural,  you  know, 
miss,  when  you  think  of  the  zight  of  volks  he 
cars  off,  and  poor  Mrs.  Collins  only  this  very 
year.  Zoo  I'm  sartain  you  woon't  think  none 
the  wuss  of  a  poor  body,  miss,  vor  veelen  a  bit 
shy  like ;  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  I  didden  know  her 
vrom  Adam  till  she  come  here  zix  months  agoo 
— an'  she  a^manied  to  a  Welsh  chap  and  all ; 
'tis  my  consait  woon  of  theasem  volks  ought  to 
come  and  nuss  her.  You  can't  blame  me  vor 
not  a-liken  to  goo,  can  you  now,  miss  ?" 

''Oh  dear  no!  I  don't  blame  you  in  the 
least,"  said  Olivia ;  "  indeed,  if  I  knew  it  was  n 
case  of  fever  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have 
asked  you.  I  am  sorry,  of  course,  but  if  you  aix) 
really  afraid  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  zorry's  any  woon  can  be,"  said 
the  woman,  who,  whether  from  genuine  pity  for 
her  neighbor's  troubles,  or  from  reluctance  to  for- 
feit the  young  lady's  promised  bounty,  did  really 
look  very  regretful.  "  'Tis  a  hard  case  vor  sar- 
tain ;  I  don't  zee  how  poor  Mrs.  Griffiths  is  to 
geet  drough  the  night  by  herzelf  if  she's  zoo  ill — 
do  you,  miss  ?  An'  yeet,  if  noo  woon  'nil  goo  to 
her,  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  can  be  easily  numaged.  I  will  sit 
up  with  her  myself." 

"  Zit  up  wi'  her  yonrzelf !  But  you  be  a-joken, 
miss,  sure  ?" 

"  No — ^why  should  I  be  joking  ?  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  any  thing  else,  only  that  I  fan- 
cied you  might  be  able  to  manage  the  children 
better  than  I  could,  and  then  I  have  friends  at 
Nidboume  who  are  expecting  me  back  this  even- 
ing. And  that  reminds  me,  perhaps  you  could 
manage  to  get  a  message  sent  for  me  just  that 
they  may  not  be  anxious.  This  is  your  son,  I 
suppose  ?"  and  she  turned  towards  the  lad  already 
spoken  of. 

"  Yees,  miss,  an'  quite  at  your  zarvice,"  said 
Mrs.  Cox,  eagerly,  glad  to  find  an  opportimity  of 
obliging  a  person  whose  generosity  she  had  more 
than  once  heard  praised  by  her  neighbor.  ' '  Here, 
Tom,  come  an'  show  yourzelf,"  and  Tom,  thus 
adjured,  came  sidling  awkwardly  up. 

Olivia  took  a  note-book  from  her  pocket,  and, 
tearing  out  a  blank  leaf,  rapidly  wrote  a  few  lines 
informing  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy  why  and 
where  she  was  detained,  and  promising  to  rejoin 
them  on  the  morrow  provided  Mrs.  Griffiths's  ill- 
ness should  turn  out  to  be  non-infectious. 

Having  finished  her  note,  she  gave  it  to  the 
boy  with  a  few  words  of  direction  and  a  couple 
of  half-orowns — a  donation  so  stimulative  of  zeal 
that  she  had  the  satisfection  of  seeing  her  mes- 
senger started  on  his  walk  forthwith  under  the 
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stiictest  injunctions  from  his  motiier  to  be  quick 
and  lose  no  tinu^  This  matter  settled,  Otiyia 
prepared  to  take  her  way  back  to  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

**  It  do  Tex  me,  to  be  sure, "dolefully  insisted 
Mrs.  Cox,  whom  a  little  persoasioa  might  proba- 
bly even  yet  have  induced  to  undertake  the  duties 
ofsick-nurse  for  a  sufficient  consideration.  '  *■  I'm 
ashamed  to  think  of  en,  zoo  I  am — a  lady  like 
you  a-taken  sich  a  deal  o'  trouble." 

*'  Oh !  yon  need  not  mind  about  that,  thank 
on ;  I  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  the  trouble, 
ut  all  the  better." 

And  so  saying,  Oliyia  turned  and  went  blithe- 
ly on  her  way.  She  was  actually  all  the  better 
already  for  what  die  was  going  to  do,  and  felt  so 
happy  as  she  hastened  along  the  road  in  the 
pleasant  light  of  the  declining  sun,  that,  remenu 
bering  the  poor  invalid  who  awaited  her,  she  was 
almost  scandalized  at  her  own  elation. 

She  made  a  brief  halt  at  a  little  provision-shop 
on  the  way,  and  shortly  afterwards,  laden  with 
sundry  packets  of  tea  and  sago  and  arrow-root 
and  jelly  and  other  such  luxuries,  appeared  once 
more  in  Mrs.  Griffiths's  little  cottage.  Here  she 
found  that  every  thing  had  gone  on  well  during 
her  absence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  children  had  got 
into  no  mischief  worth  mentioning,  and  their 
mother,  though  still  complaining  of  tremor  and 
chilliness,  was,  if  no  better,  at  all  events  af^iarent- 
ly  no  worse. 

And  now  it  was  that  Olivia  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  First,  of  course,  she  attended  to 
her  patient,  compounding  with  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  packets  aforesaid  a  warm  drink,  which  had 
no  sooner  been  taken  than  it  seemed  to  produce 
a  wonderfully  composing  effect.  Next,  having 
done  every  thing  she  could  think  of  to  make  the 
mother  comfortable,  she  devoted  her  energies  to 
the  children.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  chil- 
dren were  disposed  of.  She  had  to  give  them 
their  suppers ;  and  then  she  had  to  prepare  their 
night-quarters  in  a  tiny  np-st^irs  chamber  which 
the  cottage  by  good  fortune  contained,  and  where 
she  judged  that  they  would  be  safer  from  any 
possible  infection  than  in  either  of  the  rooms 
down  stairs ;  and  then  she  had  to  undress  them 
and  get  them  to  bed ;  and  then,  hardest  task  of 
all,  she  had  to  induce  them  to  fall  asleep  amid 
their  unfamiliar  surroundings.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  above, 
she  came  down  stairs  again,  and,  finding  to  her 
great  joy  that  the  invalid  had  fallen  into  a  doze, 
she  passed  noiselessly  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
found  occupation  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  trying  to  make  things  look  a  little  tidy  for  the 
doctor.  Finally,  it  being  almost  dusk,  slie  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  little  tired  and  thirsty, 
and  set  about  getting  some  tea  for  herself. 

She  had  certainly  worked  hard  for  her  tea,  and 
deserved  to  have  it  in  peace.  But  just  as  she  had 
sat  down  and  was  in  the  act  of  pouriog  out  her 
first  cup,  somebody  tapped  at  the  door,  and  she 
had  to  i-ise  to  open  it.  She  was,  however,  rather 
glad  than  othen/vise  of  the  interruption,  for  she 
naturally  thought  that  this  must  be  the  doctor. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  thought 
so  still.  A  gentleman  was  there,  whose  face  she 
could  not  distinguish,  it  being  turned  towards  her, 
and  away  from  the  light  of  tiie  clear  evening  sky 
without. 

**Miss  Egerton,"  said  a  voice  she  knew — a 
voice  so  familiar  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


unexpected  under  the  drcnmstsnces,  that  its  sound 
set  her  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
It  was  not  the  doctor,  but  Mt»  Gnham. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

OUYIA  AND  HER  YI8ITOK. 

On  recognizing  in  the  new-comer  Mr.  Graham, 
Olivia  was  so  much  surprised  that,  fearing  lest 
her  discomfiture  should  be  observed,  she  attempt- 
ed an  explanation. 

*■  *■  1 — ^I  did  not  know  yon  at  first  I  was  expect<> 
ing  the  doctor." 

**  I  hope  I  have  not  startied  yon.  But  I  was 
with  Mrs.  Waters  when  she  got  your  message, 
and  it  made  us — ^made  her— so  anxious  that — " 

*'I  am  very  sony,"  she  stammered,  for  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  that  increased  her 
agitation  tenfold,  **  but^but  there  is  nothing  for 
her  to  be  anxious  about  I  am  making  myself 
veiy  comfortaUe,  and— oh  yes  I  you  may  come 
in  and  look  if  you  like,"  she  added  as  he  made  a 
step  forward.  *'  Yon  see  I  am  really  very  well 
off;  this  is  a  very  snug  littie  room,  and  now  that 
my  patient  is  asleep,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
minister  to  my  own  comfort" 

She  spoke  the  last  words  with  an  attempt  at 
cheerfulness  and  unconcern  which  she  felt  to  be 
so  clumsy  that  she  was  quite  provoked  with  her- 
self. But  Mr.  Graham  was  engaged  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  had  not  been  attending. 

''And  yon  think  of  stopping  in  this  place  all 
nij^t  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  gkmce  from  her  to  the 
poor  interior,  and  tiien  back  to  her  again. 

"It  was  really  a  case  of  necessity, "she  said, 
apologetically.  *'  I  could  not  get  any  body  else 
to  come,  and  if  yon  had  seen  how  helpless  the 
poor  woman  was — " 

'*  But  you  said  something  in  tout  note  about 
infection.    What  is  the  matter? 

''  She  has  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  is  very  weak, 
and  that  makes  her  fimdful  and  low-spirited.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  thing  worse." 

*'  Is  she  afraid  of  something  worse,  then  ?" 

'*  It  seems  that  a  neighbor  died  of  typhus  fe- 
ver last  winter,"  admitted  Oli\ia,  reluctantly, 
"and  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  por- 
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* '  Miss  Egerton,  you  must  let  me  take  yon  home 
at  once.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  yon  should 
expose  yourself  to  such  a  danger.*' 

He  spoke  more  impetuously  than  Olivia  had 
ever  heard  him,  and  she  felt  her  heart  swell  with 
a  strange  sense  of  joy  and  triumph.  But  in  spite 
of  her  emotion— emotion  which  she  had  much 
ado  to  conceal — she  still  stood  her  ground. 

''  You  are  veiy  kind,  but  I  must  stay  through 
this  night,  at  any  rate.  There  is  nobody  else  to 
be  had,  and  if  that  poor  creature  is  really  iU  with 
typhus  fever  her  life  may  depend  on  having  some 
one  at  hand  to  watch  her." 

''  But  your  own  life — haye  you  not  considered 
that  perhaps  you  are  risking — " 

*'  I  have  seen  you  risk  your  life  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  enterprise,"  said  Olivia,  with  a  smile, 
but  as  she  smiled  she  felt  her  eyes  grow  so  dim 
that  she  was  quite  grateful  to  the  friendly  twilight 
which  screened  her  from  too  searching  a  scrutiny. 
"  You  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  of  a  ben- 
eiactor  in  tiiis  house  than  ever  I  can  be ;  I  won- 
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derTOO  gnidge  me  the  {deasnre  of  doing  a  little 
good  too. "  She  paoBed,  warned,  hy  a  slight  break 
in  her  voice,  that  the  sobjeet  was  not  a  safe  one, 
and  added  hastily :  *' And  really  I  don't  belieye 
there  is  the  slightest  risk  in  the  matter.  I  think 
the  case  is  only  one  of  severe  cold.'* 

"What  does  the  doctor  say  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Gra- 
hara,  tbonghtfiilly. 

**The  doctor!"  said  Olivia,  a  little  pnt  oat. 
''  Oh !  the  doctor  has  not  seen  her  yet.    He  was 
oat  when  I  went  to  fetch  him,  aifd  was  not  ex- 
pected back  till  quite  late." 
"  He  is  to  call  here  on  his  retom  ?" 
"  Yes ;  I  left  a  particular  message  for  him." 
"Then  I  will  wait  till  he  comes.    I  should 
like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say."' 

Again  Olivia  was  oonsdotis  of  a  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure. And  so  it  seemed  that  there  was,  at  all 
ereota,  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom  her  fate 
was  a  matter  of  more  or  less  interest  without 
reference  to  money  considerations !  She  thought 
it  necessaiy  to  protest  against  Mr.  Graham's  giv- 
iog  himself  so  much  trouble,  but  she  was  aware 
that  she  did  so  very  feebly. 

"  I  can  not  be  content  to  go  till  I  know  wheth- 
er it  is  safe  £or  you  to  remain/*  was  all  he  an- 
swered. < 

Soddenly  a  new  apprehension  occurred  to  her. 
For  the  first  time  she  r^;arded  the  danger  of  in- 
fection  as  somedung  more  than  imaginary. 

'*  Sorely  it  is  very  imprudent,"  she  said,  anx- 
ioiisly.    "  If  it  shoiHd  really  be  typhus—" 

"  Ton  seeoaed  to  be  quite  certain  just  now  it 
was  nothing  of  the  son,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
'*Bat  whatever  it  may  be,  you  need  have  no  fears 
for  a  seasoned  old  Indian  hke  me." 

She  saw  that  all  further  attempts  at  dissnasion 
would  be  useless,  and  for  some  time  remained 
without  speaking,  partly  from  an  embarrassing 
sense  of  not  knowing  what  to  say,  partly  from  a 
vague  ieding  of  satisfaction  with  which  silence 
was  more  congenial  than  words.  Presently  she 
nmembered  that,  as  Mr.  Graham  was  waiting 
there  on  her  account,  she  was  bound  to  do  what 
she  could  to  entertain  him. 

^*  Will  yoa  not  sit  down  ?"  she  said,  nervously 
--they  had  both  been  standing  all  this  time. 
"  And  pertiaps  you  will  let  me  give  yon  a  cup  of 
tea." 

He  assented  and  both  took  their  places  at  the 
homely  tea-table.  And  now  there  fell  on  Olivia  a 
feeling  of  conatraint  and  shjmess  greater  than  she 
had  ever  yet  experienced  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Graham  or  of  any  other  human  being.  It  seem- 
ed 00  strange  to  be  sittmg  there  pouring  out  his 
tea  for  him,  at  that  little  table,  in  that  little  room, 
^th  the  sabdned  light  of  the  evening  sky  and 
the  uncertain  flicker  of  the  fire  malQng  every 
thing  about  them  dim  and  unreal  She  was  at 
an  utter  loss  how  to  bear  herself,  hardly  dared 
speak  lest  her  voice  should  not  be  under  control, 
hardly  dared  tbIso  her  eyes  lest  they  should  meet 
other  eyes  looking  at  her.  As  Mr.  Graham  on 
his  port  seemed  to  be  almost  equally  oppressed 
hy  the  noT^ty  of  the  situation,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  thecoirversation  went  very  slowly  and  heavily. 
And  yet  somehow  its  heaviness  did  not  particn- 
My  strike  either  of  them. 

''What  will  you  do  if  the  doctor  pronounces 
it  typhus?"  asked  Mr.  Graham,  after  one  of  the 
long  intenrals  of  silence  which  were  constantly 
occorring. 


''I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  my 
chance, "  said  Olivia,  as  lightly  as  she  could.  *  *  I 
can  not  leave  the  poor  woman  without  a  nurse  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  you  know.  But  I  am  so 
little  afraid  of  it,  tlmt  I  don't  think  I  should  be 
liable  to  infection  myself." 

"  No  ?" 

"  No ;  and  as  for  canying  it  to  others,  a  few 
days  of  quarantine  would  make  me  quite  safe  in 
that  respect,  I  suppose." 

She  paused  and  bit  her  lip.  Might  not  Mr. 
Graham  think  that  for  a  poor  governess  she  was 
disposing  very  cooUy  of  her  time  ?  She  hasten- 
ed to  put  herself  right  by  adding : 

"  I  should  be  very  sony  not  to  be  able  to  trav- 
el with  Mrs.  Waterrf,  of  course.  But  I  was  not 
going  direct  to  her  house,  so  that  it  will  not  make 
so  very  much  difference." 

"Not  going  to  her  house!"  he  said,  with  an 
accent  of  surprise.  "  You  are  parting  fix)m  her, 
then  I    But  not  altogether,  surely  ?" 

"Oh  no !  not  altogether,"  faltered  Olivia,  for 
she  was  rather  aahamol  of  the  equivocation  ;  and 
yet,  if  she  wanted  to  keep  her  secret,  what  was 
she  to  do  ?  "  I — ^I — am  going  to  spend  a  little 
time  at  home." 

"  Oh !  at  home !"  he  repeated,  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  seconds.  He  had  never  heard  her  speak 
of  her  home  before,  and  felt,  as  it  were,  taken  by 
surprise.  **  Is  your  home  fjir  from  here?"  he  de- 
manded presently. 

"It  is  in  Somersetshire,"  responded  Olivia, 
nervously. 

"  In  Somersetshire !  Not  very  far  fipom  Chor- 
combe,  then  ?" 

'"*  N — no,  not  very." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Olivia 
was  consideiing  how  she  might  change  the  con- 
versation, and  Mr.  Graham  how  he  might  elicit 
some  more  information  on  a  subject  in  which  he 
could  not  help  feeling  interested. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  look  forward 
to,  going  home  to  your  friends." 

"  I  have  very  few  friends — ^very  few  relations, 
that  is, "  she  answered,  evasively.  *  *  Only  an  un- 
cle and  aunt  and  cousins." 

"  No  nearer  relations  than  these  T* 

"  No ;  my  parents  are  both  dead,  and  I  never 
had  either  brother  or  sister." 

"That  is  being  very  lonely." 

"Yes,"  faintly  acquiesced  Olivia.  She  knew 
not  how  it  was,  but  all  her  strength  seemed  gone, 
and  she  could  not  say  another  word,  could  not 
even  consider  what  to  say — could  only  sit  with 
downward-turned  eyes  and  wait  for  what  might 
be  coming  next. 

There  was  a  very  long  silence — so  long  that  an 
invisible  spectator  who  might  have  been  present 
would  have  thought  that  the  t\vo  had  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  waking  dream.  And  in  truth,  as  they 
sat  there  in  the  gathering  dusk,  %vith  the  light 
from  the  window  growing  ever  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, and  the  quivering  shadows  cast  by  the  fire 
darker  ^d  more  pronounced,  a  strange,  dream- 
like influence  made  itself  felt  upon  both,  so  that 
some  (not  all)  of  the  actualities  of  the  present 
were  well-nigh  lost  sight  of.  The  outlines  of 
the  poor  cottage  room  and  poorer  fiunitnrc, 
blurred  and  blotted  in  the  uncertain  mingling  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  lights,  suggested  to  each 
of  the  two  a  scene  widely  cUfferent  from  the  reali- 
ty.    Olivia  could  almost  have  fancied  herself  in  a 
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certain  little  parlor  in  Egerton  House  where  she 
was  accustomed  to  take  tea  in  the  winter  even- 
ings, and  which  she  had  sometimes  found  so  dull, 
so  dull !  but  it  did  not  look  dull  now.  And  Mr. 
Graham  was  half  inclined  to  believe  that  ho  was 
back  in  his  study  in  Bombay ;  only  who  was  this 
that  sat  near  him,  filling  the  hitherto  vacant 
chamber  with  a  sense  of  companionship  ?  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  imaginations  of  both  were  in 
an  unusual  state  of  tension. 

Still  there  was  nothing  said  on  either  side. 
Once  Olivia  was  aware  that  Mr.  Graham  turned 
towaixU  her  as  though  about  to  speak,  and  the 
flutter  of  her  heart  increased  tenfold.  But  al- 
most  in  the  same  moment  she  heard  something 
like  a  suppressed  sigh,  and  knew  that  his  eyes 
were  withdrawn  again.  The  silence  lasted  some 
time  longer — ^last^  till  it  bedame  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  one  of  them  should  break  it,  and  then 
Mr.  Graham  remarked  what  a  fine  evening  it 
was.  Olivia  replied  that  the  weather  was  really 
quite  extraordinary,  but,  cheerful  as  the  answer 
^vas,  she  felt  the  old  chilling  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment creeping  back  upon  her  as  she  made  it 

'^  I  wish  the  doctor  would  come,"  she  said  pres- 
ently ;  and  indeed  she  heartily  wished  now  that 
he  would,  though  a  few  minutes  ago  she  would 
have  been  content  to  wait  for  him  forever. 

**  He  is  not  later  than  you  expected,  is  he  ?'* 

**  Oh  no !  But  it  is  such  a  pity  you  should  be 
kept  waiting,  and  really  it  is  so  unnecessary — " 

^'  It  does  not  signify  how  long  I  wait.  I  am 
not  in  the  slightest  hurry." 

**  Yon  are  very  kind.  I  am  afraid  you  must 
find  it  very  wearisome." 

"  No,  indeed,  I—" 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  OUvia,  to  whom  the 
energy  of  his  manner  had  again  imparted  a  mo- 
mentary flurry,  was  left  with  a  disagreeable  sen- 
sation, half  of  pique,  half  of  humiliation. 

'*I  must  see  about  a  light — it  is  getting  so 
dark,"  she  said,  not  perhaps  without  a  touch  of 
petulance ;  and  rising  as  abruptly  as  though  she 
had  only  just  made  the  discovery,  she  took  down 
a  candle  from  the  chimney-piece.  She  had  an 
idea  that  this  would  be  the  best  way  of  breaking 
the  spell  which  the  mystic-glimmer  of  the  fire- 
light had  cast  about  her  senses,  and  set  about  the 
simple  business  of  striking  a  light  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  defiance.    ■ 

But  she  soon  found  that  matters  were  nowise 
mended.  The  shadows  conjured  up  by  imagina- 
tion had  indeed  vanished,  but  the  reality  remain- 
ed, and  was  brought  into  more  embarrassing  re- 
lief than  ever.  As  she  put  the  candle  on  the  ta- 
ble her  eves  happened  to  meet  those  of  her  vis- 
itor ;  and  the  glance  made  her  feel  so  shy  and 
nervous  that,  on  resuming  her  place,  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  herself.  She  fussed  for  a 
minute  or  two  over  the  empty  tea-cups,  arrang- 
ing  them  with  great  mathematical  precision  on 
tAvo  corresponding  bunches  of  flaring  flowers 
coarsely  painted  on  the  gaudy  blue  tray ;  and 
then,  muttering  something  about  **w<yk,"drew 
a  ball  of  cotton  from  her  pocket  and  begSui  ma- 
nipulating a  crochet-needle  as  -energetically  as 
though  her  very  life  depended  on  it. 

Probably  Mr.  Graham  was  almost  equally  at 
a  loss.  He  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  and 
when  he  did  it  was  only  to  ask  a  question,  in  which 
he  manifestly  could  have  felt  no  manner  of  inter- 
est, as  to  what  kind  of  work  Olivia  was  doing. 


**  Why,  crodiet,  to  be  sure !"  said  Olivia,  with 
an  awkward  little  laugh,  which  quite  grated  on 
her  ear  as  she  heard  it — ^it  sounded  so  afi^ected. 
'*  Are  you  really  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  ?" 

*'I  never  saw  it  before,  that  I  remember." 

'*  Never  saw  it  before!"  and  she  tried  another 
little  laugh,  but  it  turned  out  much  like  the  for- 
mer one.  *'  Are  the  ladies  in  India  so  very  idle, 
then?" 

*''  1  can  not  say  what  the  ladies  in  India  are. 
I  know  so  little  about  tiiem." 

**  What !  after  living  there  so  long!  That  is 
stranger  and  stranger." 

'  ^  It  is  quite  true.  I  have  seen  more  of  ladies* 
society  in  the  last  fortnight  than  I  had  seen  for 
nearly  twenty  years  before— or  than  I  shall  see 
for  twenty  years  again,  probably." 

Olivia  laughed  once  more,  but  said  nothing. 
There  had  been  something  in  the  last  words 
which  jarred  upon  her,  and  she  thought  to  her- 
self somewhat  pettishly  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  if  that  doctor  would  only  come. 

The  wish  was  hardly  formed  when  a  heavy  foot- 
step was  heard,  and  an  authoritative  tap  sound- 
ed at  the  door.  The  doctor  had  really  come  at 
last.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  now  that  he  had 
come,  Olivia  felt  as  though  she  would  rather  that 
he  had  staid  away  a  litde  longer. 

Before  the  summons  could  be  answered  the 
door  was  opened  from  iidthout,  and  the  doctor 
made  his  appearance — a  little,  stout,  brisk-look- 
ing man  of  middle  age,  who  bustled  in  as  if  bent 
on  making  up  for  lost  time. 

"  Wdl,  well,  my  good  soul,"  he  be^gan,  cheer- 
ily, **  and  how —  Here,  finding  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  he  hastened  to 
apologize.  *^  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  excuse  me, 
sir — I  really  had  no  idea — " 

Olivia  briefly  explained  the  circnmstances  un- 
der wliich  she  had  found  Mrs.  Grifliths  that  af- 
ternoon, and  then,  not  waiting  to  receive  the  lit- 
man's  compliments  on  her  courage,  went  into  the 
back  room  to  waken  the  poor  woman  and  pre- 
pare her  for  the  visit.  In  a  minute  more  she 
beckoned  the  doctor  into  the  back  room  also,  and 
Mr.  Graham  was  left  alone,  waiting  not  without 
some  anxiety  for  the  verdict 

He  had  not  been  waiting  long  when  Olivia  re- 
turned, with  the  doctor  bustling  after  her. 

''She  will  soon  get  well,"  announced  Olivia 
joyfully,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Graham's  look  of  in- 
quiry.  ''And  there  is  no  danger  of  infection 
whatever." 

"  The  case  is  one  of  ague,"  said  the  doctor, 
magisterially — "ague  complicated  with  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  and  nervous  systems.  It 
might  have  beeif  very  serious  if  neglected,  or  in 
the  absence  of  proper  professional  assistance,  but 
with  skillful  and  judicious  treatment — oh!  I 
don't  doubt  but  what  we  shall  bring  her  round 
in  a  very  few  days." 

"  And  you  are  sure  this  lady  wUl  run  no  risk 
by  remaining  here  all  night  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,  if  Uie  lady  is  so  kind  as  not 
to  object  to  the  trouble.  Let  me  see — "  and  the 
doctor  pulled  out  a  ponderous  watch  which  he 
was  fond  of  consulting  on  all  occasions — "it  is 
rather  late  for  finding  any  body  to  relieve  you, 
but—" 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  relieved,  thank  you. 
I  am  getting  quite  used  to  my  duties  now,  and 
won't  give  them  up  to  a  stranger." 
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"Wen,  well,  yoa  are  Tcry  kind,  Vm  sure — 
quite  a  good  Sunaritan,  eh  ?  And  now  I'U  go 
home,  if  jou.  please,  and  sea  about  sending  the 
medicine— once  every  foor  honrs,  you  know. 
And  Toa  can  give  her  a  basin  of  hot  grael  for 
snpper  as  soon  as  yon  can  get  it  ready— jast  to 
induce  a  gentle  perspiration.  Hum — my  hat 
and  glores— I  think  I  pat  them — " 

While  the  doctor  was  fumbling  about  for  his 
things  Mr.  Graham  went  up  to  Olivia. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  leave  too,"  he  said,  put- 
ting oat  his  hand.  **  It  is  getting  very  late,  and 
I  i^re  a  long  way  to  go.^' 

"Oh  yes!  of  course,"  answered  Olivia,  and 
put  out  her  hand  also.  But  though  she  was  so 
ready  to  8ay  good-bye,  she  felt  a  singular  sensa- 
tion of  blankness  and  desolation  come  over  her 
as  she  discovered  that  she  was  thus  going  to  be 
left  alone. 

By  this  time  the  doctor  had  found  his  hat  and 
gloves,  and  with  a  polite  bow  was  preparing  to 
depflit  Mr.  Graham  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  both  gentlemen  passed  out  together. 

The  cottage  stood  a  little  way  back  from  the 
rosd,  80  that  they  had  a  score  or  two  of  yards  to 
go  before  they  separated. 

"Unconunottly  good  of  the  lady,  to  be  sure," 
remarked  the  doctor  as  they  went  down  the  lit- 
tle field-path.  '*  I  don't  believe  you  would  find 
jom  in  a  thousand  to  do  as  much — that  I  don't. 
Xo  joke  to  sit  up  all  night  in  a  place  like  that, 
yoa  know." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  her,  certainly,*'  assented 
3Ir.  GrBhflm,*meditatively. 

"WoAderfuUy  kind,  I  call  it,"  declared  the 
doctor.  "  And  equally  so  of  you  to  allow  it,  of 
ctwRe." 
"Of  me!"  said  Mr.  Graham,  with  a  start. 
"  Yes,  'pon  my  word  I  think  it  is.  But  well, 
wme  wives  deserve  more  of  their  own  way  than 
others,  don't  they  ?  And  now,  sir,  this  is  my 
road;  let  me -see,  which  is  yours?  Down  to 
^  idboame,  I  suppose  ?  Ah !  then  we  must  part 
<:ompany.  A  nice  mild  night  for  a  walk,  that's 
one  thing.     Good-evening." 

"Good-evening,"  answered  Mr.  Graham,  in 
nther  a  stifled  voice. 

**  I  hope  yoa  will  get  the  lady  back  all  right 
in  the  morning,  and  none  the  worse  for  her  fa- 
tigaes,"  and  with  these  parting  words  the  little 
Ban  moved  off. 

It  was  a  good  thing  he  did  not  wait  for  a  re- 
]^y,  for  Mr.  Graham  found  himself  for  the  mo- 
loent  quite  unable  to  make  one.  All  his  facul- 
ties had  been  suddenly  thrown  into  unwonted 
nirmoil,  and  lor  some  tin^e  he  stood  rooted  to 
t^>e  spot  in  a  reverie  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 
IM  the  doctor  think,  then,  that — that  he  and 
Olivia —  And  yet  evidently  the  doctor  thought 
^:  what  else  coidd  he  have  meant?  What  a 
^^oge  mistake  to  make !  and  yet  perhaps  a  nat- 
^1  mistake,  when  one  came  to  think  of  it — there 
^as  nothing  intrinsically  impossible,  or  even  im- 
probable— nothing  but  what,  indeed,  under  other 
cirramstancea —  • 

,He  ronsed  himself  with  a  violent  effort ;  time 
*%  running  on,  and  he  had  his  walk  in  prospect. 
Bit  before  setting  out  he  cast  one  look  back  at 
tbd  cottage.  The  night,  though  clear,  was  moon- 
I^  and  almost  starless,  and  the  little  dwelling 
VQold  hardly  have  been  distinguishable  from  the 
(Witness  Bunoanding  it  but  for  a  light  which 


showed  through  one  of  the  windows.  He  knew 
that  this  was  the  window  of  the  room  where  he 
had  been  spending  the  evening,  and  he  took  an 
unaccountable  pleasure  in  gazing  back  on  it  and 
picturing  to  himself  all  that  was  behind  it.  Then 
again  he  roused  himself  and  turned  his  face  to- 
wards Nidbotune. 

The  prospect  was  very  gloomy  and  desolate. 
So  much  of  the  road  as  was  visible  through  the 
darkness  stretched  before  him  in  a  dreary,  mo- 
notonous line,  bordered  on  each  side  with  ghost- 
ly-looking hedgeix>ws,  and  here  and  there  with 
ghoetUer-looking  trees,  which  swayed  and  nod- 
ded with  grim  funereal  motion  in  the  night  breeze. 
He  could  not  forbear  glancing  round  once  more 
at  the  cottage  window.  The  light  was  still  there, 
glowing  as  brightly  and  cheerfully  as  ever,  and 
seeming  to  send  forth  a  friendly  xpessage  of  hope 
and  gladness  through  the  night.  He  half  invol- 
untarily made  a  step  towards  it  as  he  looked. 

He  paused  and  again  cast  his  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nidboume,  but  again  drew  a  step  near- 
er  the  lighted  window.  Then  for  a  minute  or  two 
he  stood  still  and  wavered,  looking  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  as  though  doubtful  which  to 
choose.  At  last,  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  sud- 
den influx  of  energy,  he  took  his  resolution,  and 
with  a  step  rapid  and  no  longer  faltering  made 
straight  for  the  cottage.  The  door  was  not  yet 
fastened  for  the  night,  and  lifting  the  latch  gen- 
tly h^  pushed  it  open  and  looked  in. 

He  stood  for  a  while  motionless  on  the  thresh- 
oid,  not  pausing  this  time,  however,  in  doubt  or 
indecision,  but  simply  because  his  gaze  was  rivet- 
ed and  he  could  not  withdraw  it.  Not  that  any 
thing  was  going  on  in  that  humble  interior  which 
to  an  ordinary  observer  would  have  been  special- 
ly interesting.  The  invalid's  gruel  was  being 
prepared,  and  the  self-appointed  nurse,  her  face 
turned  away  so  that  th^  features  could  not  be 
discerned,  was  standing  at  the  fire  to  watch  it — 
npthing  more  than  this.  And  yet  he  gazed  as 
though  that  commonplace  business  of  gruel-mak- 
ing had  been  the  spectacle  in  all  the  world  the 
best  worth  studying. 

■  *' Olivia!"  he  said  at  lost,  making  a  step  for- 
ward. 

He  had  got  to  think  of  her  as  Olivia  by  seeing 
that  name  affixed  to  some  of  her  drawings,  and 
just  now  it  rose  so  naturally  to  his  lips  Siat  he 
was  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  having  said  any 
thing  unusual. 

She  started  violently,  and  looked  half  round, 
then  let  her  eyelids  droop,  and  with  partially 
averted  fiice  stood  in  trembling  silence  before 
him.  His  return  had  taken  her  altogether  by 
surprise,  and  yet  evidently  it  was  something  more 
than  surprise  that  agitated  her. 

**  Olivia,  I  love  you.     Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

Her  breath  came  and  went  so  quickly  that  she 
could  hardly  stand.  She  stretched  out  one  hand 
towards  the  chimney-piece  to  save  herself  from 
falling,  putting  up  the  other  before  her  eyes  with 
an  involuntary  attempt  to  conceal  an  emotion  of 
which  she  was  half  ashamed. 

In  spite  of  her  diverted  face,  in  spite  of  her 
eyes  covered  with  ner  hand,  there  was  something 
in  her  manner  which  inspired  him  with  hope  rath- 
er than  fear.  He  advanced  nearer,  near  enough 
to  touch  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and,  finding  that 
she  made  no  motion  to  avoid  him,  ventured  to 
put  his  hand  gently  on  that  with  which  she  still 
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grasped  the  cbimney-piece.  She  did  not  with- 
draw it,  and  in  ano&er  moment  his  fingers  had 
closed  round  it  with  a  strong,  tender  dasp  —  a 
more  efFectnal  support  this  than  the  chimney-piece 
ten  thousand  times.  He  felt  now  that  he  had 
not  hoped  in  vain,  and  yet  he  longed  to  hear  his 
hopes  confirmed  hy  her  voice. 

"Won't  you  speak  to  me?  won't  you  look  at 
me— just  one  word,  one  look,  to  let  me  know 
that  I  may  he  happy?  For  my  happiness  all 
depends  on  you,  Olivia,  or  rather  I  never  knew 
what  happiness  could  be  till  yon  taught  me." 

She  tinned  her  eyes  towards  him  for  an  instant 
—only  for  an  instant,  for  she  shrank  from  letting 
him  see  the  depth  of  gladness  that  was  in  them. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Graham!"  she  murmured,  and 
then  stopped,  unable  to  say  a  word  more. 

**Mr.  Graham!"  he  echoed,  reproachfully. 

"  Henry,  then,"  she  whispered,  blushing. 

She  knew  his  name  was  Henry,  because  she 
had  once  heard  Mrs.  Waters  tell  Emmy  so,  and 
though  the  information  was  never  repeated  she 
had  not  forgotten  it. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her — no  fear  of  her  fall- 
ing now,  though  chimney-pieces  had  never  been 
invented — and  drew  her  close  to  his  heart. 

"  My  darling,  my  own  darling,  my  wife  !**  and 
then  he  was  silent  from  very  excess  of  joy. 
When  he  spoke  next  it  was  to  say,  smoothing 
the  glossy  braids  of  her  dark  hair  caressingly  the 
while:  "Let  it  be  Harry,  love,  from  you — that 
was  my  name  when  I  had  a  home,  and  it  must 
be. my  name  again." 

"Harry,"  5ie  repeated,  deliberatively ;  but 
though  she  cunningly  made  it  appear  that  she 
was  trying  how  the  word  sounded,  she  had  really 
spoken  it  for  no  better  reason  than  because  utter- 
ing his  name  was  a  pleasure  to  her. 

"Do  you  not  like  it  best  too ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  I  do.     Butr-but— " 

"But  what?" 

"But  then  I  should  like  best  any  name  that 
was  yours,"  she  managed  to  answer,  calling  all 
her  courage  to  her  aid. 

"Olivia!"  he  exclaimed,  and  acknowledged 
the  compliment  with  a  rapture  that  made  her 
feel  half  guilty  for  having  paid  it. 

Each  of  the  two  was  so  happy  in  the  other, 
that  by  this  time  they  had  forgotten  the  existence 
of  every  thing  and  every  body  iu  the  world  be- 
side, and  there  is  no  saying  how  long  this  pleas- 
ant oblivion  might  have  lasted  but  for  an  untime- 
ly interruption  which  just  then  took  place.  A 
nightmare  dream,  sent  perhaps  for  that  express 
purpose  by  some  malicious  spirit,  chanced  to  wake 
one  of  the  children  up  stairs,  who  forthwith  be- 
gan to  cry  so  lustily  as  to  disturb  not  only  the 
two  other  little  sleepers  above,  but  the  invalid  in 
the  next  room,  whose  voice  was  heard  feebly  de- 
manding what  was  the  matter. 

"  There,  I  am  wanted,"  said  Olina,  looking  up 
into  her  lover's  face  with  a  bright  smile,  while 
with  difficulty  she  disengaged  her  hand.  *■  *■  Good- 
night— no,  you  must  not  keep  me  another  mo- 
ment." 

"  I  may  wait  till  you  com%  back,"  he  pleaded. 

"  No,  no,  it  may  be  an  hour  before  I  get  them 
to  sleep  again,  and  it  is  so  late —  There,  you 
hear  "  (the  disturbance  still  continued  unabated) 
— "  I  must  really — ^good-bye— Harry."  She  did 
not  know  how  she  found  effronte^  enough  to 
add  the  last  word,  but  she  found  it  somehow. 


"  Good-bye,  then,  but  I  will  come  to  claim  my 
treasure  in  ihe  morning."  As  he  spoke  he  de- 
tained her,  in  spite  of  her  huny,  for  one  other  in- 
stant, and  then,  releasing  her  all  covered  with 
blushes,  tore  himself  away  and  plunged  into  the 
dark  night  without,  only  it  did  not  appear  dark 
now. 

Meanwhile  Olivia,  having  first  looked  in  to  say 
a  friendly  word  to  the  poor  mother,  ran  up  stairs 
in  great  haste  to  restore  order.  But  notwith- 
standing her  haste,  which  left  her  no  time  for  re- 
flection, she  knew  without  reflection  that  she  was 
happy — intensely,  ecstatically  happy,  happier  than 
she  had  ever  been,  or  had  ever  imagined  it  possi- 
ble to  be,  in  her  whole  life  before. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ACROSS  TBB  FIELDS. 

The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  on  Mrs. 
GrifHths's  littie  cottage,  lighting  up  as  with  the 
sparkle  of  a  thousand  diamonds  the  rustic  window 
which  last  night  had  sent  that  friendly  message 
through  the  darkness,  kissing  into  fuller  life  the 
fresh  spring  foliage  of  surrounding  trees  and 
hedges,  filling  the  air  with  the  scent  of  wild  flow- 
ers  ana  the  song  of  birds,  and,  in  a  word,  making 
of  the  spot  a  very  paradise  upon  earth.  At  least 
so  the  spot  appeared  to  Mr.  Graham,  as  he  ap- 
proached it  this  morning  in  quest  of  his  betrothed. 

He  found  Olivia  liberated  from  her  attendance 
in  the  sick-room,  and  ready  to  set  out.  ^veiy 
thing  had  gone  perfectly  well  since  he  had  le^ 
her  tlie  evening  before,  a  good  night's  rest  ha\ing 
done  wonders  towards  the  patient*8L  recovery,  and 
this  morning  the  expected  relief  had  lirrived  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Griffiths*s  mother — a  worthy 
old  soul,  whose  gratitude  to  the  gentieman  who 
had  saved  her  son-in-law's  life,  and  to  the  young 
lady  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  daughter, 
was  quite  embarrassing  in  its  effusiveness. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  away 
without  wounding  her  feelings,  Olivia  and  her 
lover  started  on  their  walk,  followed  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage  by  the  old  woman,  who  continued 
to  stand  there  as  long  as  they  were  in  siglu,  wish- 
ing thepi  God-speed.  Something  of  the  inner 
joy  which  oA'erflowed  their  hearts  must  have 
shown  itself  externally  in  their  manner  or  appear- 
ance, for  she  evidentiy  had  a  shrewd  notion  of 
what  was  going  on. 

"  God  bless  you  both,  and  make  you  as  happy's 
you  ha'  made  us  thease  day,  and  a  better  blessen 
the  parson  himzelf  woont  be  able  to  gie  you." 

The  words  made  Olivia  blush  veir  uncomfort- 
ably, and  yet  on  the  whole  she  could  not  regret 
that  thev  had  been  spoken.  The  good  wishes 
of  an  old  country-woman  imported  littie  or  noth- 
ing, doubtiess,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ; 
but  Olivia,  waking  from  the  cottage  by  the  side 
of  her  future  husband  with  that  simple  form  of 
benediction  sounding  in  her  ears,  could  not  help 
Reeling  that  she  was  entering  on  her  new  era  of 
existence  under  a  fortunate  augury.  ^ 

The  cottage  and  its  occupants  were  left  behind 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing,  and  silentiy  the 
lovers,  quitting  the  road  which  had  looked  «o 
dreary  and  monotonous  the  night  before — not  that 
it  would  have  looked  dreary  or  monotonous  now 
— ^took  their  way  across  a  green  stretch  •f  sunlit 
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meadow-land   in  the  direction  of  Kidboarne. 
For  some  time  they  walked  on  without  speaking, 
bot  more  eloquent  than  any  words  were  the 
glances  which  (accidentally  of  course)  were  every 
iioif  and  then  exchanged  between  them — ^glances , 
that  dyed  Olivia's  cheeks  with  blushes  half  of 
shame,'  half  of  grateful  joy  and  pride  that  knew 
no  bounds.     Never  in  her  life  had  she  looked 
half  80  radiant,  never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  half 
to  exnltant    So  at  last  that  which  she  had  some- 
times dreamed  of,  but  never  in  sober  earnest  look- 
ed  for,  was  a  reality,  and  she  was  loved,  loved  for 
her  own  sake,  loved  by  one  so  noble  and  good 
and  generous  that  his  love  was  the  highest  of  all 
earthly  honors.     As  she  thought  these  things  she 
wodd  lift  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then,  an- 
other accidental  glance  being  exchanged  (for  she 
always  found  him  looking  too),  would  withdraw 
them  again  in  great  haste,  ashamed   that  he 
shooid  see  how  proud  she  was  of  him,  and  yet 
prooder  of  him  than  ever — ^prouder  than  ever  of 
herself  for  the  tenderness  and  admiration  that  his 
£ice  had  expressed.     And  her  loving  pride  made 
her  appear  so  beautiful — beautiful  with  a  beauty 
far  transcending  that  which*  any  of  her  flatterers 
had  ever  tried  to  persuade  her  of— that  the  next 
time  she  looked  she  would  find  his  fiice  expressing 
more  tenderness  and  admiration  still. 

"  Yoa  do  not  rqrretwhat  happened  last  night?** 
he  whispered  at  last  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
but  the  lover-like  pressure  of  her  hand  ^ith  which 
he  accompanied  the  question  showed  that  he  ask- 
ed it  rather  to  make  a  joyful  assurance  doubly 
sure  than  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  reply. 

"Kegretl"  she  exclaimed,  and  turned  towards 
him  a  look  so  beaming  that  any  amount  of  doubt 
must  have  dissolved  under  it ;  then  in  confusion 
she  bwered  her  eyes  again,  and,  partly  to  divert 
attention  from  herself,  partly  perhaps  from  a  la- 
tent instinct  of  coquettishness,  asked  nervously : 
"And  you — are  you  so  very  sorry  then  ?" 
She  felt  his  arm  steal  round  her  for  answer. 
"  Ah  I  my  darling,  if  yon  only  knew  how  hap- 
py I  am — too  happy  almost,  for  I  am  afraid  some- 
times of  wakening  and  finding  it  all  a  dream. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  know  it  is  true,  but  when  I 
think  of  the  difFerence  between  yesterday  and  to- 
day, I  can  hardly  believe  that  snch  difference  can 
be^yesterday  a  poor  lonely  wretch  with  no  idea 
of  being  other  than  a  poor  lonely  wretch  all  my  life 
long,  and  to  day — *'  Ho  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
teoce,  but  folded  his  arm  round  her  closer  still. 

"  With  no  idea  up  to  yesterday  of— of  any 
thing  else  ?"  said  Olivia  after  a  moment's  pause. 
'^Dear  me !  I  am  afraid  it  was  very  imprudent  to 
make  up  yoar  mind  so  suddenly." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  light  rail- 
leiT,  but  she  was  inwardly  conscious  of  a  slight 
sense  of  pique  as  she  uttered  them.  Had  he 
never  thought  of  her,  then,  before  yestei^ay  ?  And 
the  had  thought  of  him  so  many,  many  times. 

Perhaps  he  divined  something  of  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind,  for  he  answered,  apparently 
by  way  of  explanation : 

"  I'had  made  a  resolution  never  to  marry,  and 
coald  not  decide  to  break  it  till  the  very  last. 
And  I  think  I  should  have  had  strength  to  resist 
breaking  it  always,  only  that  as  I  know  I  am  not 
taking  you  away  from  a  home  of  your  own — " 

^  And  supposing  you  had  been  taking  me  away 
from  fifty  homes  ?"  put  in  Olivia,  seeing  that  he 
came  to  an   abmpt  stop.     **Have  you  such  a 
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mean  opinion  of  yourself,  such  a  mean  opinion 
of  me,  as  to  think — " 

**  I — I  mean  that — ^that — ^liWng  in  India,  you 
know,"  he  explained  in  some  confusion,  "it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  which  I  should  have  had  no 
right—'* 

*^Bnt,  dear  me!  hving  in  India  is  no  such 
dreadful  hardship,"  said  Olivia,  still  rather  per- 
plexed. 

'*  I — I  am  obliged  to  live  for  months  together 
in  very  wild  pkices  sometimes,"  he  went  on,  grad- 
ually  regaining  his  wonted  manner,  *'•  and  then  I 
shall  either  have  to  leave  you  behind,  or  take  you 
with  me  to  some  cramped  little  hut  where  you 
would  have  no  single  comfort  that  in  England 
yon  have  been  accustomed  to." 

**I  won't  be  lefl;  behind,  at  all  events,**  said 
Olivia  eneiigetically. 

He  repaid  the  promise  with  a  tender  caress* 

"  My  own  Olivia !  I  would  not  be  so  selfish, 
but  that  I  know  it  will  be  the  care  of  my  whole 
life  to  make  you  happy,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall 
succeed." 

She  smiled  gratefully,  but  did  not  answer. 
She  was  thinking  what  a  far  different  home  await, 
ed  them  in  reality  from  that  to  which  he  looked 
for>vard,  and  rejoiced  over  her  wealth  as  she  had 
never  rejoiced  yet.  Ah!  what  happiness  was 
hers — to  be  able  to  reward  his  disinterested  love 
with  lands  and  honors,  and  yet  know  all  the 
time  that  it  was  disinterested ;  to  be  able  to 
place  in  a  station  worthy  of  him  the  man  whom 
she  was  so  proud  of,  and  who  had  been  ready  to 
share  his  all  with  her  supposed  poverty !  How 
surprised  he  would  be  to  find  that  he  had  not 
chosen  a  dowerless  bride,  after  all ;  and  what  pleas- 
ure she  would  have  in  making  the  announcen^t 
— ^snch  pleasure  that  she  felt  half  tempted  to  fore- 
stall it  by  tellihg  him  at  once.  But  she  had  al- 
ready sketched  out  a  little  programme  of  her  own 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  learn  the  truth ; 
and  as  this  was  neither  the  time  nor  place  for 
putting  it  into  execution,  she  resolved  to  keep  her 
secret  a  while  longer. 

**  You  would  much  prefer  England  to  India  if 
it  were  not  for  your  business,  I  suppose  ?"  she 
said,  following  np  the  train  of  her  own  thoughts. 

''I  never  shall  live  in  England,"  he  answered 
gravely. 

K''  Ko,  because  it  is  necessary  that  yon  should 
live  abroad — I  quite  understand  that.  But  if  it 
were  not  necessary,  you  would  prefer  England, 
would  you  not?— just  as  I  suppose  you  would 
prefer  reading  books  or  writing  them,  to  making 
railways  and  canals  ?" 

"  Oh !  in  that  case,  of  course —  But  I  don't 
by  any  means  dislike  my  work,  I  can  assure 
you." 

''And  vet  I  should  have  thought  it  was  not 
at  all  the  )cind  of  work  for  which  you  were  best 
suited  naturally." 

''So  perhaps  I  should  have  thought  myself 
once,  but  it  was  the  only  kind  of  work  I  could 
get  to  do  at  a  time  when  I  was  obliged  to  do 
something,  and  of  course  I  could  not  refuse  it." 

"  Yon  did  not  exactly  choose  it,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  On  my  passage  out  from  England 
I  made  acquaintance  with  a  person  who  was  on 
his  way  to  India  as  an  engineer,  and  as  he  was 
kind  enough  to  ofier  mo  an  opening,  I  accepted 
it.  And  now  I  have  come  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  business  for  its  own  sake." 
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Olivia  was  once  more  silent,  giving  herself  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  her  own  privileges.  How 
pleasant  to  know  that  by  her  means  he  was  to  be 
released  from  work  that  was  evidentlv  onlj  half 
congenial  to  him,  and  to  exchange  a  life  of  exile 
and  comparative  drudgery  for  the  ease  and  refined 
luxury  of  an  English  home !  Again  she  felt 
tempted  to  confess  the  truth  without  further  de- 
lay, but  again  on  consideration  could  not  bring 
herself  to  spoil  the  pleasure  she  anticipated  from 
disclosing  it  later  in  her  own  way.  If  only  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  being  in  the  least  degree 
annoyed  with  her  afterwards  for  the  concealment ! 
But  that  was  surely  impossible;  he  could  not 
grudge  her  a  few  hours  further  possession  of  a 
secret  which  it  gratified  her  to  keep,  and  which, 
after  all,  was  so  infinitely  inferior  in  importance 
to  that  other  secret  which  she  had  allowed  him 
to  discover  of  her  heart  of  hearts.  Nevertheless 
she  was  disposed  to  find  out  if  she  could  how  far 
there  was  any  possibility  of  her  temporary  reti- 
cence being  distasteful  to  him. 

'*  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  how  much  we  seem 
to  know  of  one  another,  and  all  the  *while  how 
little  we  have  heard  of  each  other's  history  ?"  she 
said  presently.  "Why,  you  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  me,  except  tnat  you  found  me  liv. 
ing  with  Mrs.  Waters,  and  that  my  only  relations 
are  an  uncle  and  aunt  and  cousins  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  yet — " 

"I  know  as  much  about  yon  as  yon  know 
about  me,"  he  interposed  somewhat  hastily. 

"  But  still  wonderfully  little  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it.  However,*!  suppose  you  feel  about 
it  much  as  I  do,  and  that  is,  that  when  I  know 
y<m  so' well  I  don't  care  about  the  string  of  dates 
an^  names  and  dry  facts  which  would  represent 
you  best  to  other  people." 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
it  was  with  a  voice  which  showed  how  deeply 
this  testimony  of  her  love  had  moved  him. 

"  Olivia  t  Yon  can  really  put  so  much  faith 
in  me  as  that  ?" 

"  Can't  yon  put  as  much  in  me,  Harry?" 

His  only  reply  was  a  look  of  ineffable  tender- 
ness. 

"Yoa  are  not  going,  then,  to  be  a  dreadful 
jealous  tyrant,  always  trying  to  find  out  my  se- 
crets, if  I  have  any  ?"  she  went  on. 

"  My  own  treasure !  I  have  found  out  .-al- 
ready that  you  are  worthy  of  all  love  and  all  trust, 
and  what  do  I  care  for  finding  out  more  ?" 

"  Ah !  then  I  see  you  really  feel  towards  me 
as  I  feel  towards  you,"  she  said,  with  a  shy  yet 
loring  glance  upward.  His  face  happened  to'be 
turned  away,  so  that  he  did  not  see  the  glance, 
but  his  manner  gave  sufiicient  acknowledgment 
of  the  words  which  had  accompanied  it. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then,  with 
his  face  still  averted,  he  asked,  in  rather  low 
tones: 

**You  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  a  secret  to 
keep  from  you,  you  would  love  me  all  the  same 
and  trust  me  to  keep  it  still  ?" 

'*  Ah !  would  I  not,  Harry  ?  One  secret  or  a 
thousand." 

He  did  not  answer  save  by  a  long-drawn  breath, 
but  she  knew  by  his  very  silence  how  glad  he  was 
made  by  this  declaration  of  her  confidence,  and 
therefore  of  her  love. 

In  the  exchange  of  lover-like  assurances  such 
as  these,  and  in  discussions  of  a  more  practical 


but  no  less  agreeable  nature  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  future  which  they  were  henceforth 
to  have  in  common,  the  pleasant  morning  walk 
was  made  to  look  very  short.  Thus,  almost  be- 
fore they  knew  whither  they  were  going,  they 
fonnd  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  house  which 
Olivia  for  the  present  called  home,  where,  having 
made  an  appointment  for  another  meeting  later 
in  the  day,  when  the  relations  between  them 
should  have  been  made  known  to  Mrs.  Waters 
and  Emmy,  they  parted — ^Mr.  Graham  to  return 
to  his  lodgings,  Olivia  to  go  up  stairs  to  her 
friends  and  give  the  best  account  of  herself  that 
she  could. 

She  never  knew  exactly  how  she  got  through 
her  task.  Mrs.  Waters,  who  fortunately  was 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  entered  it, 
began  asking  a  multiplicity  of  questions — as  to 
how  she  had  passed  the  night,  as  to  the  state  in 
which  she  had  left  Mrs.  Griffiths,  as  to  the  effect 
of  so  much  fatigue  upon  herself— and  then  some- 
how the  conversation  got  round  to  Mr.  Graham. 
And  presently  Olivia  fonnd  herself  sitting  on  the 
sofa  with  her  hand  fast  locked  in  that  of  her 
friend,  trembling  and  blushing  and  stammering 
in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  her  sup- 
posed claims  to  superior  strength  of  character, 
and  giving  up  her  confession  piecemeal  in  reply 
to  interrogations  from  which  she  shrank  even 
while  she  invited  them.  At  last,  gradually,  and 
by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  cross-examination  and 
hypothetical  filling  up  of  hiatuses,  Mrs.  Waters 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  three  great  facts  that 
Mr.  Graham  had  said  he  loved  Olivia,  that  Olivia 
loved  Mr.  Graham,  and  that  the  two  were  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Olivia  was  prepared  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated, but  she  had  hardly  expected  from  a  person 
so  comparatively  undemonstrative  as  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters usually  was  the  display  of  affectionate  ten- 
derness with  which  her  tidings  were  received. 
No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Waters  fairly  understand 
what  had  happened  than  she  drew  Olivia  towards 
her  with  a  fondness  which  took  her  by  surprise 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  emotion. 

"Dear,  dear  Olivia — "  it  was  the  first  time 
that  Mrs.  Waters  had  ever  called  the  heiress  by 
her  Christian  name.  "God  bless  you — God 
bless  you  both  !'• 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Waters !"  responded  Olivia  grate- 
fully, "  how  kind  and  good  you  are !  more  like 
a  mother  to  me  than  any  thing  else — or  a  sister,  I 
ought  to  say,"  she  added,  bethinking  herself  that 
this  was  the  most  complimentary  way  of  putting 
it. 

A  short  silence  ensued,  and  then  Olivia  spoke 
again. 

"  Then  you  quite  approve  of  my  choice  ?"  she 
asked  with  downcast  eyes,  but  .she  put  the  ques- 
tion rather  because  she  wanted  to  hear  the- praises 
of  her  betrothed  than  because  she  had  really  any 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

"Ah  yes!  Olivia — I  am  sure  nobody  could 
make  a  better  one,"  answered  Mrs.  Waters,  with 
even  more  warmth  than  her  friend  had  expected. 
"  So — so  far  as  I  kno^,  of  course  I  mean." 

"  And  what  you  don't  know  of  him  I  do,"  said 
Olivia  proudly.  "  I  know  that  he  has  chosen  me 
believing  me  to  be  a  poor  governess  with  no 
home  of  my  o^vn,  or  chance  of  a  home  but  through 
his  generosity ;  I  know  that  he  is  the  most  noble, 
disinterested —    And  that  reminds  me,  dear  Mrs. 
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Waters,  Egerton  Park  and  all  about  it  mast  be 
kept  secret  a  little  longer.'* 
Mrs.  Wate^  looked  rather  dismayed. 
"What!  does  he  not  know  yet — ^* 
"No,  and  I  don't  intend  hun  to  know  until 
ve  get  to  Chorcombe.  I  forgot  to  teU  yon ;  it  is 
settled  that  he  is  to  go  with  ns  to  Chorcombe  for 
ft  few  days,  only  a  few  days  for  the  present — at 
least  80  he  thinks,  bat  I  hope  the  discoveiy  of 
Egerton  Fnk  may  make  a  difference.  In  the 
mean  time  he  says  he  most  return  to  India  by 
this  mail,  jnst  as  if— as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
voQ  know ;  only  he  is  going  by  Marseilles  instead 
of  Soathampton,  and  that  vnll  give  him  a  little 
more  time.  So  you  will  ask  him  to  stay  two  or 
three  days  at  the  Laurels,  won't  you,  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters dear?  He  diinks  I  am  to  be  at  the  Laurels 
too." 

"  Bat  have  you  really  not  told  him  vet  ?  Oh ! 
Olina— Miss  £gerton — I  am  afraid — " 

"Why,  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?  If  he 
tboogfat'l  was  good  enough  for  him  when  I  was 
a  poor  dependent  he  won't  change  his  opinion 
when  I  am  a  ridi  lady,  surely  ?  If  it  had  been 
the  other  way  indeed,  and  he  had  been  another 
man —  But  at  all  events  you  won't  betray  me, 
now  that  the  mischief  is  done  and  can't  be  un- 
done?" 

'*  Oh !  of  course  I  wiU  do  just  what  you  wish," 
aid  Mn.  Waters  with  a  feeble  smile,  but  in  spite 
of  the  smile,  she  still  looked  so  uncomfortable  that 
Olim  was  quite  puzzled. 

Bat  Olivia  had  soon  something  else  to  think  of. 
Emmy  came  into  the  room  at  this  juncture,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  event  of  the  day  should 
be  made  known  to  her  also. 

)Mien  her  mother  told  her  that  Miss  Egerton 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Graham,  Emmy  looked  more 
^oiprised  than  ever  she  had  looked  in  her  life  be- 
fore. She  was  so  much  surprised  that  it  was 
fome  time  before  she  recovered  herself  sufficient- 
ly to  ofier  her  congratulations  to  Miss  Egerton  as 
in  doty  bound.  And  somehow,  when  she  did 
offer  them,  though  she  tried  to  make  them  as 
cordial  as  possible,  she  was  aware  that  she  did 
not  sacceed  nearly  so  well  as  she  would  have 
done  if  Miss  Egerton's  choice  had  fallen  on  al- 
nust  any  body  else.  The  fact  was,  she  had  never 
'{oite  got  over  her  original  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Crraham. 

And  yet  it  was  surely  very  foolish  to  harbor 
anr  remnant  of  that  prejudice  now,  and  so  she 
iicknowledged  to  hersdf  when  she  came  to  think 
the  thmg  over.  She  had  only  had  one  reason  for 
erer  feeUng  the  finintest  distrust  of  Mr.  Graham, 
v^iom  personally  she  liked  rather  than  otherwise ; 
sod  that  reason  was  founded  on  a  suspicion  the 
I^Toandlessness  of  which  she  might  now  regard  as 
^  bat  absolntely  demonstrated.  Miss  Egerton 
Tas  going  to  many  him,  and  certainly  her  moth- 
er would  not  stand  by  silentlv  to  see  her  unsus- 
pecting friend  rniited  to  a  felon — ^not  if  he  were 
len  times  her  brother.  So  there  was  obviously 
an  end  of  the  nuitter,  and  the  sooner  all  recol- 
Itoion  of  her  silly  prejudice  was  got  rid  of  the 
letter. 

Thus  Emmy  concluded ;  but,  in  spite  of  her 
'OQclasion,  she  could  not  help  feeling  rather  curi- 
^  to  see  whether  her  father  would  be  as  willing 
'«o  extend  hospitality  to  the  stranger  as  her  moth- 
er had  bean. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  NEW  ACME. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  three 
ladies  and  a  gentleman  alighted  on  Siq  platform 
of  the  rustic  little  railway  station  which  gave 
Chorcombe  a  right  to  consider  itself  part  of  the 
great  system  of  European  civilization.  The 
travellers  had  left  Nidboume  that  morning,  and 
were  no  other  than  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy,  Miss 
Egerton  and  Mr.  Graham,  the  last  of  whom  had 
b^  duly  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Lau- 
rels, according  to  Olivia's  proposal. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  train  both  Mrs. 
Waters  and  her  daughter  looked  round  with  a 
half-expectation  that  Austin  might  be  waiting  to 
receive  them.  They  soon  saw  that  this  was  not 
the  case ;  but  before  they  had  time  to  feel  disap- 
pointment, a  very  tall  footman,  with  powdered 
head  and  large  white  calves,  advanced  with  ev- 
ery mark  of  profound  respect  to  inquire  if  the 
ladies  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waters.  They  duly 
answered  the  question,  though  in  considerable 
astonishment,  when,  to  their  infinitely  greater  as- 
tonishment, he  instantly  possessed  himself  of  their 
cloaks  and  travelling-bags,  with  the  explanation : 

'*  I  will  put  them  in  the  carriage,  madam." 

And,  looking  the  way  which  he  seemed  to  in- 
dicate, they  saw  just  outside  the  station  door  a 
gorgeously  panelled  open  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
couple  of  bright  bavs  with  proudly  arched  necks 
and  glossy  coats  that  seemed  to  fling  back  the 
sunshine.  As  this  splendid  vision  burst  on  Em- 
my's gaze,  she  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that 
it  was  not  all  a  dream. 

But  it  was  no  dream,  and,  following  the  obse- 
quious footman  with  the  cloaks,  all  four  travellers 
went  forward,  and  had  presently  taken  thdr  places 
in  that  sumptuous  equipage  in  as  matter-of-course 
a  style  as  though  none  of  them  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  any  thing  meaner.  All  four  trav- 
ellers, for,  by  private  compact  with  her  friends, 
Olivia,  instead  of  going  straight  to  Egerton  House, 
was  to  accompany  them  home  to  dinner  at  the 
Laurels,  where  Austin  had  that  morning  been  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  his  wife  both  of  Miss 
Egerton's  incognito  and  the  reason  for  it. 

Who  shall  say  with  what  feelings  Emmy  lean- 
ed back  on  the  cushioned  seat  of  the  carriage — 
her  own  carriage,  or  at  least  the  carriage  which 
ever  hereafter  was  to  be  at  her  command  ? — who 
shall  say  with  what  new  balminess  the  breeze 
played  upon  her  cheek,  with  what  new  radiance 
the  sun  lighted  up  every  thing  on  which  her  eyes 
fell  ?  As  she  found  herself  borne  in  luxurious 
motion  through  the  streets  of  her  native  place, 
she  could  hardlv  believe  that  they  were  the  same 
which  she  had  known  formerly,  so'unfiuniliar  did 
they  appear  as  seen  from  her  present  unaccustom- 
ed elevation.  Perhaps  it  was  something  more 
than  the  mere  change  of  material  point  of  view 
which  made  them  look  so  strange,  for  she  had 
driven  through  them  once  or  twice  in  Miss  Eger- 
ton's caxt^gQ  without  observing  any  particular 
difference ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  make 
this  reflection  now — she  could  only  marvel,  with- 
out trying  to  account  for  it,  at  the  alteration 
which  seemed  to  be  in  all  things  and  all  people. 
Nowhere  did  this  alteration  strike  her  so  much 
as  in  the  part  of  the  village  which  she  knew  best 
— ^the  street  where  she  had  been  bom,  and  where 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  until  within  the  last  few 
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weeks.  As  she  recognized  the  shabby  little  house 
which  had  been  her  home  so  long,  she  could  hard- 
ly believe  that  it  was  the  same,  could  hardly  im- 
agine it  possible  that  she  and  those  belonging  to 
her  had  really  lived  in  snch  a  {dace — a  place  of 
which  she  fdt  so  ashamed  that  she  fervently 
hoped  its  history  might  be  unknown  to  the  mag- 
niiicent  footman  behind,  and  the  no  less  mag- 
nificent coachman  in  front.  And  yet,  as  she 
could  not  help  remembering  with  a  pang  of  some- 
thing like  self-reproach,  she  had  been  very  happy 
in  that  place  sometimes — ^in  those  fiur-ofT  days 
(how  far-off  they  looked  now!)  when  she  and 
her  mother  sat  sewing  at  the  window  on  sunny 
afternoons,  and  somotinies  on  half-holidays  would 
see — 

Why,  who  was  this  coming  round  the  comer  ? 
Was  it — yes — ^no — ^yes,  it  was ;  and  he  saw  her 
— he  was  bowing — and  of  course  she  too —  And 
Emmy  made  a  little  inclination  of  the  head  to  a 
person  who  was  just  raising  his  hat  towards  the 
carriage,  and  whom  in  another  moment  the  fly- 
ing wheels  had  borne  her  swiftly  past. 

Yes,  actually  that  had  been  John  Thwaites. 
Dear  me!  Emmy  glanced  round  at  the  three 
other  occupants  of  the  carriage,  and,  finding  that 
they  were  all  busy  with  their  own  taJk  in  endent 
ignorance  of  the  encounter,  she  heaved  a  slight 
sigh  behind  her  parasol.  Poor  John  Thwaites ! 
She  could  fancy  he  looked  a  little  paler  and  thin- 
ner than  he  nsed  to  do— ah  I  she  knew  what  that 
would  be  owing  to.  And  what  a  depressed  mel- 
ancholy look  there  had  been  in  his  eyes  as  the 
carriage  went  whirling  past  him ! — ^yes,  the  car- 
riage must  have  reminded  him  anew  of  the  dis- 
tance that  separated  her — ah  well ! — and  she  sigh- 
ed again.  For  of  course  he  must  have  known  it 
was  their  own  carriage;  he  could  never  be  so 
stupid  as  to  think  any  thing  else,  surely.  Unless 
indeed  he  might  have  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
it  was  Miss  Egerton's,  as  she  was  with  them — ^it 
>vas  very  provoking  really  that  Miss  Egerton  had 
not  ordered  her  own  carriage  like  other  people. 
But  then  it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  have 
niflde  so  silly  a  mistake.  Dear !  dear !  to  think 
oF  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  for  so  long,  and 
under  such  circumstances  too!.  It  was  very 
strange — so  strange  that  Emmy  could  do  noth- 
ing else  than  ponder  on  it  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

They  had  passed  through  the  village,  and  had 
gone  some  little  distance  beyond  it,  when  she 
was  roused  at  last  by  the  stopping  of  the  car- 
riage before  a  handsome  gate,  belonging,  as  she 
knew,  to  the  house  which  in  the  mean  time  was 
to  be  her  home.  As  the  gate  swung  back  on  its 
hinges  to  admit  them,  disclosing  the  hitherto  un- 
known land  beyond,  she  looked  up  with  new  in- 
terest in  external  objects,  while  John  Thwaites 
once  more  retreated  far  into  the  background. 

It  was  a  handsome  place,  this  temporary  new 
home  of  hers — quite  handsome  enough  to  dis- 
tract the  thoughts  of  one  so  little  accustomed  to 
grandeur  as  Emmy.  A  broad  gravelled  carriage 
sweep,  with  shrubs  and  flower-beds  on  one  hand 
and  a  spacious  lawn  on  the  other,  led  up  to  the 
house — ^a  white-stuccoed,  dashing-looking  dwell- 
ing of  the  kind  described  in  Mr.  Jupp's  Ust  as  a 
very  superior  gentlemanly  villa  residence.  As 
the  carriage-wheels  sounded  on  the  gravel,  the 
door  of  the  house  was  thrown  open,  and  Emmy, 
looking  eagerly  towards  it  for  her  father,  saw, 
not  him,  but  another  resplendent  creature  with 


powdered  head  and  large  white  calves,  and  three 
or  four  smart  maid-servants  clustering  behind. 
No  wonder  indeed  if  she  felt  very  much  elated. 

She  was  so  much  elated  that  she  forgot  to  look 
again  for  her  father,  until,  having  been  duly  as- 
sisted to  aUght,  she  stood  with  her  fellow-travel- 
lers  in  the  luuidsomely  proportioned  hall. 

^'  Papa  is  quite  weU,  I  hope  ?"  she  asked  one 
of  the  white-headed  footmen,  as  she  gazed  round 
in  wondering  admiration,  with  which  some  sur- 
prise at  her  fiither's  absence  now  began  to  be 
mingled. 

**  Master  is  quite  well,  thank  you,  miss.  Mas- 
ter is  in  the  library,  I  beliei'e." 

Emmy  was  just  going  to  ask  where  the  li- 
brary was  when  a  darlt>grained  door  painted  in 
imitation  oak  was  slowly  opened,  and  Austin 
Walters  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

He  stood  looking  at  the  group  with  a  doubtful, 
almost  bewildered,  air,  and  without  seeming  to 
observe  Enomy,  tiU,  unable  to  restrain  her  im- 
patience, she  made  a  step  forward  and  threw  her- 
self on  his  neck. 

'  *  Good  diild !  good  child ! "  he  muttered,  hold- 
ing her  for  a  moment  in  his  arms ;  then,  releas- 
ing her,  he  advanced  to  bid  welcome  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  Graham  was  standing  a  little  apart  from 
theothei's,  but,  somewhat  to  Emmy's  8uq)ri8e,  her 
fieither  went  up  to  him  first. 

'*How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Graham?"  but  Emmy 
observed  in  his  manner  a  singular  want  of  his  ac- 
customed geniality. 

The  host  and  guest  shook  hands,  and  Emmy 
expected  that  her  father  would  immediately  turn 
to  greet  Mrs.  Waters  and  Oliria.  But  he  still 
remained  standing  before  Mr.  Graham  almost  as 
though  he  had  no  e3res  for  any  body  else. 

*'  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  journey." 

'^Very  pleasant  indeed.  Ob!  Mrs.  Waters, 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

With  this  Mr.  Graham  stepped  aside  to  make 
way  for  his  hostess,  and  Austin,  thus  reminded, 
went  forward  and  pressed  his  lips  on  his  wife's 
cheek,  after  which  he  turned  to  give  a  welcome  to 
Miss  Egerton.  Then  he  looked  towards  Mr. 
Graham  again,  and  stood  silent,  with  sometliing 
of  the  same  bewildered  air  as  before. 

"  I  am  really  very  glad  you  have  had  a  pleas- 
ant journey,"  he  said  at  hist. 

Mr.  Graham  again  declared  that  he  had  enjoy- 
ed the  journey  veiy  much,  and  then  there  was 
another  constrained  pause.  It  was  evident  to 
Emmy  that  her  fiither,  though  not  willing  to 
wound  his  guest's  feelings  by  open  neglect,  was 
not  altogether  at  ease  with  him. 

''Shall  I  show  the  gentleman  np  to  his  room, 
sir  ?"  asked  one  of  the  footmen,  coming  oppor- 
tunely to  the  rescue. 

*'  Ah  yes !  to  be  sure,"  said  Austin,  rousing 
himself.  **  Shall  they  show  you  up  to  your  room, 
Mr.  Graham  ?  let  me  see,  it  only  wants  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  dinner-time." 

Mr.  Graham  acquiesced ;  and  as  Mrs.  Waters 
(in  whose  nuinner  also  a  shade  of  constraint  had 
been  visible)  turned  to  Olivia  and  said  that  they 
had  better  be  thinking  of  going  up  stairs  too, 
the  little  assembly  was  quickly  broken  up.  Emmy, 
however,  still  renuuned  below.  She  wanted  to 
exchange  further  greetings  with  her  father,  and 
perhaps  she  was  not  averse  to  the  idea  of  finding 
out,  if  she  could,  something  about  Mr.  Graham. 
But  even  the  subject  of  Mr.  Graham  waned  in 
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inter»tflfi  she  looked  round  at  the  glories  of  her 
new  home. 

**0h!  pflpOy"  she  exclaimed,  following  him 
into  the  Torkej-caipeted  room  called  the  library, 
"  how  lovelj  every  thing  is !  how — " 

She  stopped  short,  a  Httle  disconcerted,  for  she 
hid  just  discovered  that  they  were  not  alone. 
At  a  tsble  covered  with  papers  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  there  sat,  busily  writing,  a  dapper  rosy* 
cheeked  personage,  whom  a  second  look  showed 
her  to  be  Mr.  Tovey  the  architect 

He  rose  immediately  on  seeing 'the  young  lady 
of  the  honse,  and  bowed  with  mnch  conrteoos 
gallantly  of  manner. 

"  Miss  Waters !  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  jonrretum.  Yon  were  pleased  with  Nidboume, 
I  hope  ?— «h !  80  glad  that  my  humble  recom- 
mendation proved  satisfactory.  I  need  not  ask 
if  TOO  found  the  sea-breezes  beneficial,  for  upon 
mr  word — "  and  he  rounded  oif  the  sentence  with 
another  bow  of  extra  politeness.  ''  And  might 
I  ask  how  you  find  things  looking  down  here, 
Miss  Waters  ?  The  arrangements  of  the  house 
and  grounds— considering,  you  know,  that  they 
are  only  to  subserve  a  temporary  purpose — I 
hope  they  meet  your  approbation  ?'* 

'*Yes,  every  thing  is  very  nice  indeed,**  said 
Emmy,  looking  round  with  the  air  of  temperate 
admiration  which  she  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
assume  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  even  though 
a  stranger  so  much  behind  the  scenes  as  Mr. 
Tovev.  "  What  a  pretty  room  tins  is — the  li- 
IffaiT,  I  think  ?" 

"Ah  yes!  pretty  enough,**  said  Mr.  Tovey 
hghdy,  "pretty  enough.  But  no  more  to  be 
compaied  with  the  library  we  are  going  to  give 
roa  at  Chorcombe  Lodge,  Miss  Waters^-ah !  no 
more  than  chalk  to  cheese,  is  it  now,  sir?** 

"Oh!  certainly  not,**  said  Austin,  shaking 
him«elf  out  of  a  brief  fit  of  abstraction.  "  Yes, 
I  think  we  are  making  a  very  neat  job  of  that 
hbraiy,  Mr.  Tovey." 

"  Yes,  and  what's  more,  sir,  we  are  making  a 
neat  job  of  the  whole  house,  from  cellar  to  garret," 
rejoined  Mr.  Tovey  enthusiastically.  "  Ah  ! 
Miss  Waters,  I  do  promise  myself  a  treat  in  show- 
ing Ton  over  that  honse  when  it  is  sufficiently  ad- 
canoed — I  do  indeed.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
quite  one  of  the  half-dozen  finest  places  in  the 
GKmty." 

"The  largest  room  is  to  be  more  than  a  hnn- 
dn>d  fleet  long,"  put  in  Austin,  catching  some  of 
Kr.  Tovey*8  fire,  and  speaking  more  like  himself 
than  Emmy  had  yet  heard  him  speak  that  day. 
'^More  than  a  hundred  feet  long — only  think  of 
that !  and  lighted  by  three  magnificent  chande- 
\krs  which  I  am  'going  to  get  made  on  purpose. 
That  is  to  be  for  extra  occasionq^pif  course,  such 
as  a  baU  or  a  very  large  dinner-party,  but  for  or- 
^ly  use  we  shall  have  eight  smaller  reception- 
rooms,  all  eanally — " 

"And  when  is  it  all  to  be  finished,  papa?" 
(^htedly  interrupted  £mmy,  laying  aside  her 
dignity  in  her  impatience  to  realize  visions  of  so 
omch  magnificence. 

"  Mr.  Tovej  thinks  we  shall  perhaps  be  able 
to  move  into  it  in  the  course  of  next  winter." 

"  Next  winter  t"  cried  Emmy,  looking  rather 
bknk. 

"There  is  a  very  great  deal  to  be  done,"  said 
Mr.  Tovey  blandly.  *  *  The  furnishing  alone,  you 
hww — " 


**Ah  yes!  the  furnishing,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Emmy  with  a  resigned  sigh.  **  And  will  it  keep 
you  as  busy  all  the  time,  papa,  as  it  has  done  for 
the  last  six  wee3cs  ?  because,  if  it  does,  that  will 
be  very  tiresome.  We  were  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed that  you  could  not  come  down  to  us  for 
a  few  days — the  sea-side  was  so  beautiful,  and 
would  have  done  you  so  much  good.  -  Why 
didn't  you  come,  papa?" 

'*  I  assure  you  it  would  really  have  been  im- 
possible. We  have  been  so  very  busy  all  the 
time,  have  we  not,  Mr.  Tovey  ?" 

**  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  keep  you  so  very 
busy,"  pouted  Emmy.  "And  it  is  my  belief, 
papa,  yon  wanted  a  change  more  than  we  did. 
I  declare,  you  are  looking  quite  pale  and  thin." 

"Oh!  that  is  nothing,  nothing — ^a  little  wor- 
ried to-day,  that's  all — there,  we  won't  say  any 
more  about  it ;  I  am  all  right  again  now.  And 
so  you  don't  understand  what  there  is  to  keep  me 
so  very  busy,  you  were  saying.  Shall  I  'tell  you 
something,  Emmy?" 

"  Oh !  papa,  what  ?"  said  Emmy  excitedly,  a 
certain  mysteriousness  in  her  father's  manner 
aix>u6ing  all  her  curiosity. 

**  I  have  news  for  you,  Emmy.  I  wouldn't 
write  any  thing  about  it  because  I  wanted  to 
surprise  "you  when  yoi»  came  home.  What  do 
you  think,  child  ?  I  will  give  you  three  guesses 
if  you  like — but  it  is  no  good,  you  would  never 
find  out.     I  have  bought  the  Beacon  Bay  estate. " 

"The  Beacon  Bay  estate,  papa?" 

"  Yes,  child,  the  B^oon  Bay  estate.  So  the 
harbor  and  the  pier  and  the  wharves,  and  all  the 
new  town  that  ^111  spring  up— to  say  nothing,  of 
course,  of  the  fiishionable  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  at  the  west  end — eveiT  thing  will  be  my 
property.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"It  is  quite  true.  Miss  Waters,"  said  Mr. 
Tovey,  answering  Emmy's  look  of  astonishment. 
"  In  a  few  years  your  father  will  be  the  richest 
man  in  Great  Britain,  or  if  not  quite  the  richest 
(for  I  don't  like  to  exaggerate),  among  the  two  or 
three  richest  men— or  the  half-dozen  richest,  say." 

"  In  a  few  years,  Mr.  Tovey !"  repeated  Aus- 
tin, with  a  slight  touch  of  discontent  in  his  voice. 
"  Yes,  but  in  a  few  months  you  know — " 

"  In  a  few  months  the  thing  will  virtually  be 
done,"  agreed  Mr.  Tovey.  "In  a  few  months 
the  railway  will  have  been  definitely  decided  on, 
and  your  interest  in  the  property  will  be  worth 
almost  any  money." 

"And  mind  you,  Emmy,  the  railway  is  as 
good  as  made  already, "interposed  Austin  eager- 
ly. "Not  the  slightest  danger  on  that  score,  is 
there,  Mr.  Tovey?" 

"Danger!"  echoed  Mr.  Tovey,  with  all  the 
genuine  ardor  of  a  sanguine  temperament.  *  *^ith 
such  a  strong  party  as  there  is  on  the  Board,  I 
should  like  to  see  how  there  can  be  danger." 

"  Of  course,  of  pourse,  just  what  I  say  myself. 
Well,  Emmy,  you  know  now  what  has  been  mak- 
ing me  so  busy,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
Better  to  be  a  little  tied  for  the  present,  for  the 
sake  of  coming  out  so  splendidly  as  tliat,  eh? 
Duty  first,  and  pleasure  aftei*wards — ^yes,  that's 
the  way  to  look  at  it." 

. "  Oh !  decidedly,  papa,"  assented  Emmy  cor- 
dially.    *  *  And  when  once  the  railway  is  made — " 

'  *■  When  once  the  railway  is  made  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  ourselves.  By  that 
time  the  town  will  be  half  laid  out,  and —    But 
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I  haven't  shown  you  the  plans  yet ;  look  here" — 
and,  drawing  forth  some  huge  sheets  of  paper 
from  the  mass  of  documents  on  the  table,  Austin 
proceeded  to  display  them  before  his  daughter's 
amazed  eyes.  '*  Let  me  see,  which  is  this  ?  Oh 
yes  I  *  Bird's-eye  View  of  Waterston  * — ^Waters- 
ton  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  new  town,  you  know 
—aha !  what  do  yon  say  to  that  ?  This  is  just  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  place,  you  perceive — 
with  the  pier  and  harbor  at  the  east,  and  the 
parade  and  fanhionable  terraces  to  the  west,  and  a 
broad  handsome  street  running  across  to  connect 
them — ^Agnes  Street,  and  another  street  a  trifle 
narrower  behind  that  again — Emily  Street.  Do 
you  like  it,  eh?  And  then  here  is  'Marine 
Parade,  Waterston,'  and  here  is  *Plan  of  New 
Church,  Waterston,'  and  here  is  'Design  for 
Royal  Crescent  and  Boyal  Hotel,  Waterston ' — 
hotel  in  the  middle,  you  see,  and  crescent  curving 
round  on  each  side.  A  beautiful  effect  that 
crescent  will  have,  to  be  sure — I  was  over  yester- 
day to  look  at  them  digging  the  foundations." 

**WhatI  papa,  they  have  actually  begun  al- 
ready ?" 

''Only  just  on  the  Crescent  for  the  present 
You  see  it  is  a  great  point  to  have  some  decent 
accommodation  ready  for  visitors  bvthe  time  the 
railway  is  finished,  so  as  to  be  beforehand  with 
all  neighboring  proprietors,  and,  as  Mr.  Tovev 
says,  bricks  and  mortar  never  run  away.  Well, 
you  will  give  your  blessing  to  the  new  town, 
won't  you,  Enuny  ?" 

"Oh!  papa,  what  a  charming  new  town  it 
wUl  be !"  cried  Emmy  enthusiastically,  her  ex- 
citement quite  causing  her  to  forget  the  restraint 
of  Mr.  Tovey's  presence.  "'\^niat  a  beautiful 
place  they  are  going  to  make  of  it !  and  what  a 
capital  idea  to  call  it  Waterston !  and  how  funny 
it  will  be  to  hear  the  word  from  other  people,  and 

}ret  so  pleasant  all  the  time  too !    It  sounds  quite 
ike  the  name  of  a  place  that  a  lord  might  take 
his  title  from,  doesn't  it  now,  papa  ?" 

There  is  no  knowing  how  much  longer  Emmy 
might  have  gone  on  had  she  not  just  then  been 
interrupted  by  the  deep  stroke  of  a  gong  that 
sounded  through  the  house. 

"  That  means  that  you  have  just  half  an  hour 
to  dress  for  dinner,"  said  her  father,  with  an  af- 
fectionate smile  which  showed  how  much  her  ex- 
pressions of  approval  had  gratified  him.  "  So 
perhaps  you  had  better  run  up  stairs  to  your 
room — I  will  ring  for  somebody  to  point  it  out  to 
you — and  Mr.  Tovey  and  I  will  try  to  finisha  lit- 
tle calculation  we  are  making  here.  Good-bye, 
child ;  I  am  so  glad  you  are  pleased,  but  indeed 
I  knew  you  would  be.'* 

Thus  dismissed,  with  the  further  tribute  of  a 
loving  sQueeze  of  the  hand  from  her  father  and  a 
profound  bow  from  Mr.  Tovey,  Emmy  left  the 
room,  and  went  up  the  broad  stone  staircase, 
preceded  by  a  lady-like  lady's-maid  in  black  silk 
and  lavender-colored  ribbons  to  show  her  the  way. 
She  felt  like  a  queen  going  to  her  tiring-room. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
"all  of  this  is  mine  and  thine." 

The  dinner  that  day  was  very  sumptuous  and 
very  grand,  very  formal  and  very  stiff.  Nor  was 
the  stiffness  altogether  owing  to  the  impressive- 


ness  of  solid  plate  and  best  cut  glass,  or  even  to 
the  awful  presence  of  the  two  white-headed  foot- 
men, moving  noiselessly  about  the  room  with  the 
solemnity  of  officiating  priests.  These  causes 
doubtless  counted  for  something  in  thd  general  ef- 
fect, but  more  oppressive  than  any  of  them  was  a 
certain  unwonted  frigidity  and  constraint  visible 
in  the  manner  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
more  especiallv  visible  w^hen  he  addressed  his 
guest,  Mr.  Graham.  Not  that  he  had  any  appar- 
ent intention  of  treating  Mr.  .Graham  with  cold- 
ness or  disrespect.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
constantly  turning  to  speak  to  him,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  every  one  else  at  table ;  but  this  very  civ- 
ilitv  only  bixnight  all  that  there  was  of  peculiar 
in  bis  manner  into  increased  relief.  Emmy,  tak- 
ing attentive  note  of  every  thing,  could  not  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  &ther,  though 
ready  to  make  an  effort  for  the  sake  of  hospitali- 
ty,  was  by  no  means  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  Graham 
as  her  mother  had  been. 

The  dinner  was  got  through  rather  quickly  in 
spite  of  the  variety  of  the  courses,  nor  did  the 
gentlemen  needlessly  prolong  it  by  sitting  over 
their  wine.  As  soon  as  the  stage  of  dessert  was 
reached,  Austin  rose,  saying  that  he  must  go  to 
look  after  the  buildere  at  Chorcombe  Lodge,  and 
begging  Mr.  Graham  to  excuse  him.  This  Mr. 
Graham  was  probably  willing  enough  to  do,  he 
and  Olivia  having  arranged  to  take  an  after-din- 
ner vralk,  on  which  they  were  thus  set  free  to 
start  ^dthout  further  delay. 

The  declining  sun  was  still  some  way  above 
the  horizon  when  they  left  the  house,  shedding  a 
soft  golden  glow  on  the  surrounding  expanse  of 
fields,  an.d  lending  new  transparency  to  the  ten- 
der green  leaves  amid  which  the  birds  might  be 
heard  twittering  their  evening  song.  Every- 
thing was  looking  very  beantifnl,  and  doubly 
beautiful  to  the  lovers,  who  now  for  the  fim 
time  that  day  found  themselves  alone. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  take  ?"  said  Olivia,  as 
the  garden -gate  of  the  Laurels  swung  behind 
them,  and  they  looked  round  at  the  prospect  of 
open  smiling  country  which  spread  itself  on  ci- 
ther hand. 

"You  must  be  my  guide,  Oli^iii;  you  know 
the  place,  and  I  don't.  Perhaps  across  those 
fields  and  down  to  that  brook — " 

"  Oh  yes !  very  pretty,  but  it  does  not  lead 
anywhere  in  particular.  I  think  if  we  went  up 
the  road  towards  where  you  see  those  trees — " 

And  Olivia  pointed  to  a  large  mass  of  trees  at 
some  distance,  where  the  sunlight,  gilding  the 
rippling  foliage  of  the  topmost  boughs,  threw 
into  bold  relief  the  dark  wall  of  trunks  and 
branches  underneath. 

"Very  weU|  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  of 
course." 

It  was  all  the  same  to  liim  in  very  truth. 
There  was  only  one  thing  this  evening  he  cared 
about,  and  that  was  the  companionship  of  Olivia. 
Otherwise  he  might  still  have  thought  that  the 
fields  leading  down  to  the  brook  looked  more 
tempting  than  the  dusty  road. 

They  went  along  that  same  dusty  road  half  a 
mile  or  more  (only  they  never  noticed  whether  it 
was  dusty  or  not),  and  then,  having  turned  into 
another  road  which  made  an  angle  with  it,  they 
found  themselves  walking  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  pointed  out  by  Olivia,  and  now  only  sep- 
arated from  them  by  a  high  stone  >vall. 
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"  They  aie  fine  trees,  are  they  not  ?"  said  Oli- 
m,  availing  herself  of  a  momentary  pause  in  a 
conversation  which  to  Mr.  Graham  had  been  so 
all-engrossing  that  he  had  had  no  eyes  for  trees 
or  any  thing  else  except  Olivia's  fkce.  '*  They 
belong  to  a  private  park." 

"  Oh  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Graham,  with  as  little 
iflterest  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  feel  in  any 
remark  made  by  his  betrothed. 

''Yes,"  said  Olivia  faintly,  for  she  was  afraid 
that  he  might  inquire  whose  park  it  was.  But 
the  question  never  occurred  to  him. 

They  went  a  few  yards  in  silence,  and  then 
Olins,  still  q>eaking  rather  faintly,  resumed : 

"Suppose  we  go  in  and  look  at  the  grounds  ? 
They  are  free  to  any  respectable  person." 

"I  think  it  would  be  almost  better  to  keep  to 
the  open  country,"  isaid  Mr.  Graham,  who  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  his  delicious  tete-a-tete  with 
Oliria  beiog  Interrupted  by  a  parley  with  a  gate- 
keeper or  gardener.  '^I  don't  care  for  places 
where  one  is  only  admitted  on  suflerance." 

"  Oh !  but  indeed  you  need  have  no  feeling  of 
that  sort  here.  The  people  at  the  lodges  know 
D¥  quite  well ;  Emmy  and  I  wander  about  under 
the  trees  all  day  sometimes.  And  really  I  should 
like  you  to  see  the  grounds ;  they  are  considered 
very  pretty." 

"Oh!  by  all  means,  then,"  said  Mr.  Graham, 
to  whom  the  matter  was,  after  all,  one  of  nearly 
complete  indifference. 

In  a  few  seconds  more  they  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  break  in  the  high  stone. wall, 
and  where,  on  the  other  side  of  a  handsome  iron 
gate,  there  was  visible  a  pretty  little  cottage,  evi- 
dently  a  gardener's  house  or  porter's  lodge,  with 
a  well-kept  carriage-road  winding  upward  through 
an  avenue  of  trees. 

"This  is  one  of  the  entrances,'*  said  Olivia, 
and  she  put  her  arm  through  the  rails  of  a  little 
side-gate,  which  was  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Uiger  one ;  then,  lifting  an  inside  latch  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  a  practised  hand,  she  stepped 
qnickly  across  the  threshold.  As  she  held  the 
gate  open  for  Mr.  Graham,  a  man  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  little  house,  who  immediately 
pttUed  off  his  cap,  and  hurried  forward  to  assist. 
She  motioned  lum  back,  however,  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand.  ' 

"Ah!  how  do  you  do,  Hopkins?  No,  thapk 
yon,  don't  trouble  yourself.  This  way,  if  you 
please"  (the  last  words  were  spoken  to  Mr.  Gra- 
hm).  **  You  see  I  am  very  well  known  here. 
Ml  told  you." 

And  the  lovers  passed  together  under  the  thick- 
est shadow  of  the  trees,  while  the  man  retreated 
into  the  house. 

''  I  hope  you  like  these  dear  old  trees,  Harry  ?" 
asked  Olivia,  slipping  her  arm  within  that  of  her 
betrothed.  *'  I  do  so  want  you  to  like  whatever 
I  like,  yoa  know." 

"Tbey  are  magnificent  trees,  certainly,"  he 
said,  rousing  himsdf  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
^ene,  and  looking  round  with  genuine  admira- 
tion. And  indeed  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
^  to  look  round  and  not  feel  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  those  stately  moss-grown  trunks,  hoary 
and  gnarled  with  age  below,  and  yet  above  deck- 
^  with  a  fresh  crown  of  new  leaves  which,  flick- 
ering against  the  pale  gold-tinted  azure  of  the 
neoing  sky,  seemed  to  bear  witness  to  perpetual 
yooih. 


I  '*  I  may  have  grown  a  little  wiser  with  time," 
'  said  Olivia,  raising  her  eyes  watchfully  to  his 
face  as  she  spoke,  '*  but  I  used  to  fancy  that 
people  who  owned  a  place  like  this,  people  who 
had  the  right  of  walking  under  their  own  tr^s 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  oe>  night  they  pleased, 
were  so  privileged  and  ought  to  be  so  happy! 
What  do  you  think  about  it  ?" 

*'  Well,  they  possess  an  element  of  happiness, 
there  is  no  denying,  though  not  an  indispensa- 
ble one  by  any  means." 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Olivia, "  not  indispensable,  of 
course." 

*^No,  for  there  is  only  one  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  happiness  in  the  world-^nly  one  to  me, 
at  least,  and  that — "  With  this  he  looked  straight 
into  Olivia's  eyes,  and  said  something  which 
made  her  blush  veiy  much,  but  which,  as  it  was 
supremely  uninteresting  to  any  body  but  them- 
selves, need  not  be  here  repoited.  For  some 
time  they  walked  on,  and  OUvia  was  not  able,  or 
perhaps  did  not  particularly  try,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation to  more  rational  subjects. 

But  though  she  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what 
he  was  saying,  she  managed  so  to  shape  the  di- 
rection of  their  walk  that,  emerging  presently 
from  the  trees,  they  came  to  a  pause.in  sight  of 
a  long  range  of  gray  stone  building  which,  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  gentle  incline,  seemed  to 
dominate  the  rest  of  the  park,  and  still  glowed 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

**  That  is  the  house,"  said  Olivia. 

'^Had  we  not  better  turn?"  suggested  Mr. 
Graham,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  shelter 
of  the  ^endly  trees. 

'*  Oh  no  I  I  should  like  you  to  look  for  a  little 
while.  We  are  doing  no  harm,  I  can  assure  you ; 
the  owner  has  been  away  from  home  for  some 
time,  and  has  not  yet  returned.  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

*'  It  is  a  very  fine  old  house  indeed." 

''There  is  a  httle  bit  that  dates  back  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third — a  very  little  bit,  but 
still  better  than  nothing.  The  place  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  there  was  an  addition  forty  or  fif- 
ty years  ago.  But  I  like  to  think  of  that  httle  bit 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ;  it  has  been 
so  repaired  and  restored  that  I  hardly  know  where 
to  look  for  it,  but  wherever  it  may  be  it  gives  a 
sort  of  charm —  Ah !  you  think  me  very  fool- . 
ish,  I  dare  say." 

'*  No  I  don't.  I  look  on  the  place  with  more 
i-espect  myself  in  consequence  of  it." 

* '  You  do  ?  And  the  house  is  a  very  nice  com- 
fortable one  inside — one  of  the  most  comfortable 
in  the  county,  so  at  least  every Jiwdy  says." 

*'  I  am  sure  it  must  be.  It  is  about  the  finest 
old  country-house  I  have  evei*  seen." 

**You  really  think  so?"  said  Olivia,  looking 
up  with  a  slightly  flushed  face.  She  paused  and 
looked  down  again,  then  asked  in  somewhat 
tremulous  tones :  '^  Bo  you  think  you  would  like 
to  live  in  such  a  house  as  that  ?" 
'  '*  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  use  to  think  about 
it." 

'*  Well,  but  just  make  an  effort  of  imagination 
for  a  minute.  Suppose  you  lived  in  England, 
and  suppose  you  were  very  rich,  would  yon  ap- 
prove of  that  particular  house  as  a  home  ?" 

"I  could  approve  of  no  home  without  you, 
OUvia." 
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'*  Ah !  bnt  n&j  companj  mnst  be  part  of  the 
supposition,  of  course ;  yon  must  never  leave  me 
out  of  jour  calculations  now.  Well,  under  these 
circumstances  would  you  approve  of  it  ?" 

'*  Under  these  circumstances  I  should  think  it 
the  very  perfection  of  a  home/' 

Again  01ivia*s  face  flushed,  and  for  a  moment 
she  was  mute  wiUi  sheer  happiness. 

*''  Shall  we  £0  a  litUe nearer?"  she  said  pres- 
ently, and  began  to  move  forward  as  she  spoke. 

Her  arm  was  resting  on  that  of  her  lover,  and 
of  course  he  moved  forward  too.  But  thougli  he 
could  not  resist  the  gentle  force  that  guided  him 
in  the  direction  pf  the  house,  though  indeed  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  thus  guided  for  some  way 
in  silence,  it  was  not  the  direction  he  would  have 
chosen.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  Olivia,  and 
not  in  full  view  of  the  windows  of  a  large  country, 
house. 

*'  Have  we  not  gone  far  enough?"  he  asked  at 
last,  seeing  that  she  still  went  on  wiUiout  any  sign 
of  coming  to  a  halt.  '*  I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken about  the  family  being  from  home,  you  see 
the  windows  are  all  open.*' 

"  I  suppose  the  owner's  return  is  expected  veiy 
soon,  and  they  are  getting  things  ready,  but  I  am 
sure  it  has  Bot  taken  place  yet  Pray  let  us  go 
on  a  Uttle  farther ;  I  should  like  you  to  see  as 
much  as  you  can." 

They  went  on  accordingly — ^walking  remorse- 
lessly across  the  smooth  green  turf  which  was 
evidently  the  pride  of  the  gardener's  heart,  but 
Olivia  said  it  did  not  signify — went  on  till  they 
were  only  separated  from  the  house  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  flower-garden.     Then  Olivia  said : 

''I  think  we  must  go  in  and  look  at  some  of 
the  rooms.  I  know  the  housekeeper  quite  well ; 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty.  Really 
the  place  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  there  is  a  view 
from  the  drawing-room  windows — " 

*'  The  view  can  be  no  better  than  what  we  see 
here  for  ourselves,  and  as  for  the  rooms,  I  can 
imagine  them.  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  dearest, 
but  I  think—" 

'*0h!  but  please  do  come,  Harry.  I  really 
wish  you  to  see." 

Thus  saying,  she  disengaged  her  arm,  and  set 
herself  to  undo  the  fieistening  of  a  little  gate  open- 
ing into  the  garden,  which  she  forthwith  entered. 
Mr.  Graham  of  course  had  no  choice  but  to  fol- 
low. 

She  stepped  briskly  across  the  garden  to  a  small 
glass-panelled  door,  the  handle  of  which  she  turn- 
ed without  the  ceremony  of  even  a  preliminary 
tap. 

"  The  principal  entrance  is  round  at  the  other 
side,  but  we  shall  find  this  way  the  quietest. 
Come,  Hany  —  no,  yon  need  not  be  afraid ;  I 
can  assure  yon  there  is  no  danger  of  any  body 
making  the  slightest  objection." 

Again  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow,  and  she 
led  tihe  way  quickly  through  a  succession  of  cor- 
ridors till  at  last  they  found  themselves  in  a  spa- 
cious hall  at  the  foot  of  what  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  sturcase.  As  they  drew  near  they  saw, 
crossing  the  hall  towards  the  staircase,  a  spruce 
maid-servant. 

*'  Oh,  ma'am !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  starting  as 
she  caught  sight  of  Olivia,  and  then  she  dropped 
a  profound  courtesy. 

**  Grood-evening,  Jane.  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  wait — I  am  only  showing  the  gentle- 


man something  of  the  house.    There  is  no  one 
in  the  drawing-room,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No  one,  ma'am." 

"  Then  this  is  the  way,  Mr.  Graham." 

And  with  these  words  Olivia  went  Across  the 
hall,  and,  throwing  open  a  door,  nshered  her  lover 
into  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished  room,  with 
long  windows  looking  on  the  flower-garden  and 
pai*k  beyond. 

'*  This  is  the  drawing-room,  Harry ;  how  do 
you  like  it  ?" 

*'  It  is  veiy  splendid.    Yes,  indeed  the  house  ' 
is  well  worth  seeing,  especially  as  you  have  been 
able  to  give  me  a  sight  of  it  with  so  little  trouble. 
And  this  is  the  view  yon  told  me  of?" 

He  went  up  to  one  of  the  windows.  Olivia 
followed  him,  and  for  a  while  the  two  stood  to- 
gether looking  at  the  prospect  without.  It  was 
a  beautiful  prospect  at  all  times — ^the  downward- 
sloping  sward,  the  groups  of  old  trunks  and 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  a  glimpse  of  open 
country  sho^ng  itself  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista 
formed  by  a  biiak  in  the  trees  just  opposite  the 
house — ^more  beautiful  than  ever  as  seen  now  in 
the  quiet  evening  light,  with  the  crimson  flush  of 
sunset  still  lingering  on  the  horizon. 

'*I  am  glad  you  like  the  place,"  said  Olivia, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  silence. 

'*  Like  the  place!  every  body  must  like  such  a 
pUce  as  this." 

Again  Olivia  was  silent,  then,  looking  on  the 
floor,  she  remarked  in  rather  a  low  husky  voice : 

'*  You  have  never  asked  me  yet  any  thing  aboat 
the  owner." 

**Have  I  not?  I  suppose  because  the  only 
thing  it  concerned  me  to  know  about  him  was 
whether  he  was  at  home  or  not,  and  you  have 
told  me  that  already.     Who  is  it,  then  ?" 

**  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  that  he  was  not 
at  home,"  said  Olivia,  evading  the  question,  and 
beginning  to  tremble  violently,  **  because  it  was 
true  then.     But  it  would  not  he  true  now." 

**  Why,  Olivia,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
looking  very  intently  on  the  floor,  whispered : 

"  I  mean,  dear  Hany,  that  you  are  the  owner — 
you ;  for  all  that  is  yours  is  mine,  and  all  that  is 
mine  is  yours.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  timidly  to  his  face.  He 
was  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  half  startled,  half 
perplexed,  and  she  went  on  to  explain,  with 
eyes  once  more  cast  down : 

'*  Yes,  dear  Harry,  you  chose  me  thinking  I 
was  poor  and  friendless,  and  oh !  how  proud  and 
grateful  you  have  made  me  by  that  choice  no 
words  of  mine  can  ever  tell.  But  I  was  not 
poor,  Harry,  though  friendless  enough,  Heaven 
knows.  This  is  Egerton  Park,  and  Egerton 
Park  was  all  mine,  and  now  it  shall  be  all  yours ; 
and  this  is  the  new  owner's  welcome." 

And,  with  an  instinctive  endeavor  to  make 
him  forget  by  greater  deference  that  he  was  the 
receiver  and  she  the  giver,  she  took  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.     As  she  did  so,  she  found  T 
that  it  was  cold  as  marble. 

''Harry!"  she  cried  in  sudden  alarm,  ''you 
are  not  angry  with  me,  surely  ?  I  ought  to  ha\*e 
told  you  sooner,  perhaps,  but  I  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  idea  of  surprising  you.  Oh !  why 
won't  you  speak  to  me?  why  do  you  look  so 
strange?" 

There  was  an  expression  of  pain  on  his  face 
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winch  she  had  never  seen  there  hefore,  nor  even 
imagined  possible. 

Are  yoa  angry  with  me,  Harry  ?" 
Angiy !"  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her  with 
a  look  of  %nch  nnntterable  tenderness  that  she 
was  rdieved  of  all  her  worst  fears  forthwith. 
'^But  if  I  had  known — if  I  had  only  known  in 
time—" 

"  Ton  wonld  nerer  have  spoken  to  me — yes, 
I  am  sure  of  that.     And  I  can  never  be  thank- 
ful eaoogh  that  yon  did  not  know  in  time — ^nev- 
•er,  nerer." 

She  looked  up  with  a  smHe  half  arch,  half  lov- 
ing. But  he  did  not  sraile  back  again,  only  gazed 
s|nugfat  into  space  with  the  same  expression  of 
pain  as  before. 

"Oh!  Hanr,  do  yon  care  for  me  so  little, 
then  ?  I  would  have  taken  any  thing  from  yon, 
and  never  felt  ashamed  of  it ;  is  your  love  for  me 
so  much  less?" 

Again  the  look  of  tenderness  came  into'  his 
eyes,  and  she  knew  that  his  love  was  not  in  faalt. 
'^Why  should  yon  grudge  to  be  made  rich  by 
me,  Hairy?" 

He  hentated  for  an  instant  as  though  bewilder- 
ed, then  answered  stammering,  white  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  forehead : 

*'I — ^I  have  so  little  to  give  in  return,  you 
know." 

*'Ah!  how  proud  yon  are!  how  proud,  and 
how  unkind !  And  you  are  going  to  give  me  a 
great  deal — ^infinite  trealbures.  Yon  are  going  to 
give  me  your  name— oh!  von  cruel  Harry!"  she 
expostulated,  as  he  drew  back  with  a  shrinking 
movement  which  showed  how  little  her  arguments 
availed  with  hinL 
He  did  not  answer,  and  she  went  on ; 
*^  And  you  are  going  to  give  me  your  love— or, 
rather,  you  have  given  it  me  already — and  surely 
you  are  not  going  to  take  it  away  again,  and  break 
my  heart?" 

He  cangfat  her  in  his  arms,  and  covered  her 
cheek  with  kisses. 

**Ah,  yes!  you  have  my  love!  you  have  my 
love !   and  will  have  it  while  my  life  lasts." 

*'  Hien  yoo  are  not  going  to  give  me  up  just  be- 
cause I  am  Miss  Egerton  of  Egerton  Park  ?"  she 
asked  as  soon  as  she  was  released,  tiying  to  hide 
her  blushes  under  an  affectation  of  sportiveness. 
''Give  you  up!  I  could  not,"  he  answered 
with  passionate,  afanoet  defiant  vehemence.  ''I 
ooald  not." 

"Why,  then,"  said  Olivia,  **I  love  Egerton 
Park  as'  I  have  never  loved  it  yet.  But  mind, 
Hany,  it  is  for  your  sake  I  love  it  so,  not  for  its 
own.  I  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  live  and 
die  with  yoa  in  a  log-hut  in  India  or  America,  or 
where  yon  pleased,  than  be  left  to  live  and  die  by 
myself  here." 
"  You  would !"  he  cried  eagerly. 
"  To  be  sure  I  wonld.  But  to  live  and  die  with 
T^ou  in  Egerton  Park  is  best  of  all.  Dear  Egerton 
Park  I     I  never  thought  to  be  so  fond  of  it. " 

''Ah,  yes!  yon  like  Egerton  Park  best,  of 
coane.     To  be  sure,  it  is  only  natural  that  you 

ahoukL" 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  which  con- 
Tvyed  to  Olivia's  ear  a  slight  suggestion  of  dis- 
appointment. 

Woald  joa  prefer  that  our  home  should  be 
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in  India?"  she  asked  him.  ''Because  if  you 
have  any  real  reason  for  wishing  to  live  there 
rather  than  here — " 

"I  do  not  think  I  have— any  real  reason,"  he 
said  slowly  as  she  paused  for  a  replv.  '*  No," 
he  added  dreamily,  almost  as  though  he  were  an- 
swering his  own  thoughts,  '*  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son except  mere  feeling." 

"  Ah  yes !  I  see — ^the  feeling  of  being  so  proud 
that  you  do  not  like  to  take  the  least  little  thing 
from  me ;  but  that  is  a  reason  I  will  not  recog- 
nize for  an  instant.  So  you  will  be  content  with 
Egerton  Park,  won*t  you,  Harry?  You  know 
yon  told  me  just  now  it  looked  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  a  home.  And  I  will  trr  so  hard  to  make 
yon  happy  In  it — ah !  yon  can  t  think  how  hard 
I  will  try." 

"  My  own  dearest !  And  to  make  von  as  hap- 
py as  vou  will  make  me  shall  be  the  business  of 
my  life." 

The  compact  thus  made  was  sealed  as  all  lov- 
ers' compacts  are,  and  then  for  some  time  they 
stood,  hand  locked  in  hand,  and  silently  watched 
the  crimson  streaks  &de  on  the  horizon.  The 
hearts  of  both  were  filled  with  gladness — the 
hearts  of  both,  in  spite  of  a  certain  shade  of 
trouble  by  which  Mr.  Graham's  brow  was  still 
clouded. 

Presently  Olivia  remembered  that  there  yet 
existed  a  disturbing  element  in  her  joy,  and  turn- 
ed round  to  ask : 

**  You  will  be  able  to  arrange  every  thing  wth- 
out  going  back  to  India,  won  t  you,  Hany  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

'*It  is  impossible,  my  darling.  My  partners 
are  depending  on  me  for  plans  of  a  work  for 
which  they  have  already  accepted  a  contract, 
and,  now  that  I  have  seen  my  models,  I  must  re- 
turn without  delay — I  can  not  even  put  off  mv 
journey  for  another  mail.  My  own  love,  don  t 
look  so  vexed  —  the  sooner  I  go,  the  sooner  I 
shall  return." 

''And  when  will  yon  return?"  she  asked  in  a 
voice  half  choked  by  disappointment. 

He  considered  for  a  moment,  and  answered 
sorrowfully : 

'*  It  can  not  be  for  some  months — ^perhaps  not 
this  year  at  all.  I  shall  first  have  to  see  this 
new  Vork  put  into  train,  and  then  wind  up  the 
partnership —  But  what  I  can  do  I  will  do,  you 
know  that." 

'*  You  will  actually  have  to  leave  me  in  three 
days,  Hany  ?    And  for  *uch  a  long  time  too  ?" 

**  The  time  will  pass  quickly,  little  one,  or  at 
least  it  will  seem  to  have  passed  quickly  when  it 
is  over.  And  when  it  is  over,  when  once  I  om 
with  you.  again,  I  vrill  be  with  you  always,  and 
we  will  ne^'er,  never  part  more.  Is  not  that  a 
future  worth  looking  for^va^d  to?" 

She  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was.  And  then  they  began  talk- 
ing of  that  happy  future,  and  of  how  they  would 
spend  it,  until  gradually  the  trophies  of  the  pres- 
ent became  oil  but  blotted  out  of  their  remem- 
brance. As'  they  sat  there  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
each  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  other's  voice, 
Olivia  scarcely  thought  of  the  impending  separa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Graham  nearly  forgot  that  there 
was  such  a  property  as  Egerton  Park  in  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.  UOSSHAN's  LAWTEB. 

Austin's  visit  to  the  works  at  Chorcombe 
Lodge  was  a  very  short  one  that  afternoon.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
neither  of  whom  he  had  jet  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  except  in  the  presence  of  strangers; 
and  as  soon  as  he  judged  that  due  time  had  been 
allowed  for  Mr.  Graham  and  Olivia  to  have  start- 
ed on  their  walk,  he  took  his  way  back  to  the 
Laurels. 

He  found  the  two  ladies  alone  together  in  the 
libraiy,  whither  Emmy  had  taken  her  mother  to 
show  her  Mr.  Tovey's  designs  for  the  future  city 
of  Waterston.  Emmy  was  in  great  glee,  expa^ 
tiating  on  the  splendor  of  the  family  prospects 
with  a  fluency  which  even  for  her  was  unwonted, 
but  Mrs.  Waters  seemed  to  take  it  all  very  so- 
berly ;  though,  when  she  heard  that  the  purchase 
of  the  Beacon  Bay  estate  was  definitively  made, 
she  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  her  husband  on 
his  acquisition. 

It  was  long  before  this  subject  was  any  thing 
like  exhausted,  but  at  last  it  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed  for  Emmv  to  bethink  herself  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  hazarding  a  few  remarks  on 
Mr.  Graham.  The  dryness  of  her  father's  an- 
swers, however,  soon  showed  her  that  this  was  a 
topic  on  which  he  was  not  nearly  so  ready  to  be 
discursive  as  on  the  other. 

"  Well,  papa,  and  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 
Egerton's  engagement?  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  so  romantic  ?  That  he  should  have  taken 
her  all  the  time  for  a  governess — only  fancy !" 

**  Ah,  yes  I  very  curious  indeed." 

'^  And  so  suddenly  as  it  was  made  up  too ;  I 
was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  when  mamma 
told  me.  After  such  a  short  acquaintance — why, 
it  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  saw  him  first. 
But  you  and  mamma  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time,  have  you  not  ?** 

**  Yes — ^some  time,  that  is— oh  yes !" 

'^  But  how  strange  it  is,  papa,  isn't  it,  to  think 
I  never  should  have  heard  you  speak  of  him  be- 
fore ?    And  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  did." 

"Did  you  not — ah!  well  —  perhaps;  people 
can't  be  always  talking  about  every  body  they 
know.  Let  me  see — plan  No.  4  " — here  he  fum- 
bled among  the  papers  on  the  table.  "  And  so 
you  found  Nidboume  a  very  pretty  place  ?" 

This  was  evidently  all  that  was  to  be  got  out 
of  her  father  for  the  p]:esent;  and  after  a  few 
commonplaces  about  the  beauties  of  Nidboume, 
Emmy,  not  without  a  slight  feeling  of  pique, 
went  up  stairs  to  superintend  the  unpacking  of 
her  boxes. 

Enmiy  would  have  been  more  piqued  still 
could  she  have  known  that  the  reticence  which 
her  father  had  shown  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham in  her  presence  was  laid  aside  instantlv  on 
her  departure.  No  sooner  was  he  alone  with  his 
wife  than  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  paper  and 
said: 

"  And  when  he  is  married  to  Miss  Egerton,  I 
suppose  he  will  live  at  Egerton  House  ?" 

*'  I  suppose  so^— yes,  it  will  be  their  principal 
home,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Waters  placidly. 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  once  more  busied  himself 
with  his  papers.  Then  again  he  looked  up  and 
said : 

Is  it  not  a  great  pity?" 


**  What  is  »  pity,  Austin  ?" 

"  That  he  should  be  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
you  know.  Yes,  upon  my  word,  the  more  I 
think  of  it — so  very  inconvenient — I  wonder  you 
did  not  try  to  prevent  it,  Agnes ;  you  must  have 
seen  something  of  what  was  going  on,  and  if 
you  had  just  taken  a  little  pains  to  keep  them 
apart — " 

**  Would  you  grudge  him  his  hJ4)piness  for  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters ;  and  in  her  voice  was  a  touch  of  bitterness 
very  unusual  with  her.  < 

'*  No,  no ;  how  you  talk  I  only  for  his  sake  as 
well  as  ours  it  seems  such  a  risk  —  Egerton 
House,  of  all  places  in  the  world  I  Oh  I  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say ;  he  will  be  very  care^ 
ful,  of  course,  and  so  shaU  we,  and  after  so  many 
years  I  dare  say  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  be  so 
nervous.  Only  you  must  remember  that  we  are 
not  nobodies  any  more  now,  but,  as  I  may  say, 
the  observed  of  all  observers ;  and  if  he  were  to 
be  in  the  least  imprudent — " 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Waters ; 
and  the  same  touch  of  bitterness  was  still  audi- 
ble in  her  voice.  '*  If  he  were  inclined  to  be 
imprudent,  yon  would  have  found  it  out  before 
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True,  very  true.  Oh  yes !  it  is  quite  absurd 
of  me,  of  course — I  know  very  well  there  is  not 
the  sl^htest  danger." 

He  relapsed  into  silence  with  the  air  of  one 
convinced  of  his  own  mistake,  and  for  a  while 
there  was  nothing  said  on  either  side.  At  last 
Mrs.  Waters  spoke  again,  this  time  in  the  gentle 
tones  natural  to  her. 

"  You  will  pay  him  what  you  owe  before  he 
goes  away  again,  won't  you,  dear  ?" 

He  shifted  uneasily  on  his  chair,  and  his  cheeks 
flushed  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly— I  think—  Is  it  any 
great  object  with  him  to  have  the  money  immedi- 
ately?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  is ;  at  least  he  has  never 
said  any  thing  about  it.  But  I  should  like  him 
to  have  it,  for  all  that,  please,  Austin ;  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  there  should  be  any  further 
deky." 

'^  Yes,  but  if  I  pay  him  interest,  it  will  posi- 
tively be  better  for  him  to  leave  the  money  a  lit- 
tle longer  in  my  hands." 

'^  Why  should  you  not  wish  to  pay  it  at  once, 
dear?" 

"Why?  Oh!  well,  the  fact  is—"  and  the 
color  deepened  vet  more  on  his  cheeks — "the 
fact  is,  it  woula  be  more  convenient  to  let  it 
stand  over  a  little.  I  have  been  spending  a  good 
deal  of  ready-money  lately — ^the  Beacon  Bay- 
estate,  and  so  on." 

Mrs.  Waters  turned  pale  with  consternation. 

"  Oh !  Austin,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Yon  have 
been  spending  so  much  that  you  actually  can  not 
afford—" 

"Afford!  do  you  talk  as  if  I  couldn't  afford 
a  trumpery  four  hundred  pounds  ?  No,  no,  it's 
only  that  I  don't  want  to  spend  more  ready-monev 
than  I  can  help  just  at  present — that's  all  1 
mean." 

"  How  much  did  the  Beacon  Bay  estate  cost 
yon,  Austin  ?"  asked  the  wife  anxiously. 

"Not  a  penny  more  than  it  is  worth,  nor 
half  go  much  either ;  so  make  your  mind  easy 
about  that."  ♦ 
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"How  much,  Austin  dear  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  WeH,  if  joa  must  know,  forty  thousand  dovni, 

and  forty  Uioosand  remaining  on  mortgage. 

Torey  says  it  is  the  greatest  bargain  that  has 

been  going  this  twenty  years.     But  of  course  it 

is  a  point  with  me  to  save  all  the  ready-money 

I  can,  in  order  to  get  on  with  the  building — the 

boildii^  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  thing,  you  see." 

*^  Eighty  thousand  pounds  is  a  great  deal  to 

give,  ^  said  Mrs.  Waters  nervously.     *  ^  And  what 

did  Mr.  Podmore  say  about  it  ?'* 

•     ''  Podmore  I  what  does  it  matter  what  on  old 

fool  like  Podmore  said  ?" 

*'He  did  not  i4>prove  it,  then  7^ 

"  No,  or  pretended  |iot  to  approve  it  rather — 

jnst  because  the  property  wasn  t  in  liis  hands  to 

dispose  o^  and  none  of  the  agency  commission 

came  his  way.     Sir  old  fox! — I  know  what  he 

was  thinking  ot    iDon't  you  let  it  bother  you, 

Agnes;  the  railway  is  sure  to  be  made,  let  him 

sa/  what  he  will ;  and  the  man  is  such  a  precious 

ass  that  I  declare  I  wish  I  was  out  of  his  hands 

altogether.    Ixk^  at  the  mess  he  made  of  that 

affair  with  Mossman— ^  pretty  lawyer  indeed ; 

he  knows  no  more  about  law  or  business  than  a 

babj." 

'"The  afiair  with  Mossman !    Have  you  had 
aiiT  more  trouble  about  that  ?" 

*'Ah!  to  bo  sure,  I  didn't  say  any  thing  about 
it  in  my  letters,  for  I  thought  it  was  no  good  to 
plagne  you,  and  I  wanted  to  forget  it  myself  if  I 
coold.  Yes,  that  fellow  Mossman — let  me  see, 
be  sent  in  his  bill  for  the  watch  and  chain  before 
Toa  went  awar,  didn't  he  ?  ah !  of  course  he  did 
—well,  after  that  he  set  his  lawyer  to  write  to  me 
(Frisby  is  his  lawyer,  by-the-way,  and  a  sharp 
fellow  too),  and  thraatened  me  widi  an  action  and 
I  don't  know  what  So  I  went  to  Podmore  and 
asked  him  what  I  was  to  do»  and  Podmore  said 
that  if  I  refused  to  pay  I  should  have  to  get  yon 
and  Emmy  home  from  Nidboume  as  witnesses, 
and  go  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  expense,  and 
then  very  likely  lose  after  all,  for,  as  he  admits 
himself,  the  rascal  Frisby  is  up  to  every  thing, 
and  altogether  be  seemed  to  aidvise  me  to  give 
in." 
"  I  dare  say  it  was  the  best  way,  dear.** 
*'The  best  way — ^yes,  veiy  likely  it  was  the 
best  way  with  an  old  slow-coach  like  Podmore 
to  manage  matters ;  but  it  was  rather  hard  to 
pa?  for  a  thing  I  didn't  order  just  because  I  had 
a  fool  for  a  lawyer.  Not  that  I  minded  the  mon- 
ey, of  course,  but  I  didn't  relish  knuckling  down 
to  a  low  blackguard  like  Mossman." 

*' Better  than  going  to  law  and  losing,  at  any 
ate." 
"Well,  well,  that  may  be,  but  perhaps  I  haven't 
with  going  to  law  yet.  There's  a  talk 
now  of  the  fellow  bringing  an  action  for  slander 
against  me  just  because  I  told  somebody  he  was 
a  damned  infernal  swindling  scoundrel — ^and  so  he 
'^  too,  and,  if  you  remember,  Podmore  himself 
as  good  as  said  he  was ;  but  Podmore  swears  he 
Bever  could  have  said  any  thing  of  the  sort.  And 
BOW  that  he  has  got  me  into  the  scrape,  he  can 
do  nothing  hot  shake  his  head  and  tell  me  I  was 
reiy  imprudent ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if 
the  Tagabond  brings  his  action,  and  gets  it  too, 
for  Frisby  nnderstands  what  he  is  about,  you  may 
make  up  your  mind  to  that.  I  often,  wish  I  had 
him  to  do  with  instead  of  Podmore,  that's  all." 
''Oh!  Austin  dear,  you  have  fiothing  to  re- 


gret in  that.    Yon  know  he  is  not  considered 
nearly  so  respectable  as  Mr.  Podmore." 

**0h  yes!  I  know  all  about  that,  and  I  dare 
say  it's  true  too^— very  likely  he  is  as  great  a 
scamp  as  his  client  But  if  you  get  a  scamp  on 
your  own  side;  mind  you,  it  isn't  always  such  a 
bad  thing.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief^  eh  ?  and 
I  think  in  law  they  are  pretty  nearly  all  thieves 
together.  I  have  reason  to  say  so  in  this  affair, 
at  all  events." 

'*  I  am  veiy  sony  you  should  have  been  wor- 
ried so,  Austin." 

"  Oh !  the  worry  it  has  btien  von  have  no  idea 
— just  at  this  time,  too,  when  I  have  so  much  to 
thmk  of.  Why,  what  with  one  thing  and  anoth- 
er, I  have  not  had  a  muiute  to  call  my  own  since 
I  saw  you." 

*^I  noticed  yon  were  looking  rather  tired, 
dear,"  said  the  wife,  glancing  at  him  with  some 
solicitude.  **  But  why  should  you  have  been  do- 
ing so  much  when  there  was  no  need  ?" 

*^  No  need !  It  is  very  fine  for  you  who  have 
been  enjoying  vourself  at  the  sea-side  to  say  there 
was  no  need;  but  how  do  you  suppose  vou  would 
have  found  things  looking,  if  there  haa  not  been 
somebody  to  think  for  you  ?  Have  I  not  had  the 
carriage  to  order,  and  the  ser^-ants  to  engage,  and 
the  liveries  to  choose,  and — ^I  declare  I  thought  X 
never  should  have  got  through  it  all.  And  then 
the  building  at  Chorcombe  Ix)dge,  and  the  uphol- 
sterers estimate  (for  I  am  getting  part  of  the  fur- 
niture  made  to  order),  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Beacon  Bay  estate,  and  the  plans  of  the  town,  • 
and  the  proving  of  the  will — enough  to  keep  mc 
at  it  day  and  night,  I  can  tell  you." 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  prested  it  to 
his  forehead  with  an  air  of  weariness  before  re- 
suming : 

^*  Then  to  think  how  my  time  has  been  wasted 
with  people  calling  and  writing,  and  introducing 
other  people — ^not  that  it  has  all  been  wasted  time 
either,  for  I  have  picked  up  one  or  two  very  use- 
ful acquaihtances  that  way.  Of  course  one  has  to 
be  very  cautious  whom  one  encourages,  but  when 
one  sees  that  something  is  really  to  be  made  out  of 
people—  Now  the  other  day  I  had  a  Mr.  D'Al- 
mayne  calling  on  me  at  the  Brown  Bear — a  great 
connoisseur  in  art  he  is,  and  upon  my  word  the 
conversation  I  had  with  him  quite  gave  a  new 
turn  to  my  ideas.  He  says  i^  would  only  put 
myself  in  his  hands  he  would  undertake  to  make 
my  bouse  an  attraction  to  all  the  lovers  of  art  in 
the  country." 

'^  But  you  don't  care  much  about  that,  do  you, 
dear  ?" 

*^0h!  I  don't  want  to  be  too  ambitions  at 
present,  of  course,  but,  as  he  savs,  any  gentle- 
man's house,  to  be  a  gentleman  s  house  at  all, 
must  make  some  little  ^ow  of  art-treasures  more 
or  less  ;  and  really,  if  you  could  hear  him  speak, 
you  would  understand  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
trinsically such  an  expensive  taste.  But  you 
shall  see  him  and  judge  for  yourself.  He  is  to 
pass  Chorcombe  again  next  week  on  his  way  from 
a  great  sale  of  pictures  at  some  nobleman's  seat 
in  Wales,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  dine  with  us 
on  Tuesday." 

"  To  dine  with  ns  here,  Austin  ?" 

*'  Yes,  certainly ;  so  we  must  see  and  get  a  few 
friends  together  to  meet  him ;  I  have  asked  Pod- 
more  and  the  Elkinses  already.  Now  then  who 
can  this  be  ?" 
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The  Tipton'  bell  had  just  sounded,  and  bos- 
band  and  wife  both  raised  their  eyes  towards  the 
window,  wondering  if  their  guest  Mr.  Graham 
could  hare  already  returned  from  his  walk  with 
OlivixL  It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Graham  whom 
they  saw  coming  up  the  gravel-walk,  but  a  spare 
lithe-looking  man  of  middle  age,  drei»ed  in  slight- 
ly rusty  black,  with  bilious  complexion,  lank  wiry 
hair,  and  thin  wedge-like  features  of  very  flexible 
conformation. 

"  I  declare  if  that  is  not  Frisby !"  exclaimed 
Austin  in  astonishment. 

''I  wonder  what  he  can  want,"  said  Mrs.  Wa^ 
ters  uneasily. 

*^  Something  about  that  aflhir  of  Mossman,  no 
doubt.    Well,  I  had  better  see  him,  I  suppose." 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  one 
of  the  white-headed  footmen  entered  to  inform 
his  master  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  outside 
who  particularly  ^gged  the  favor  of  a  minute's 
interview. 

''  You  can  show  him  in,"  said  Austin,  loftily. 

And  immediately  the  sallow  face  of  Mr.  Fris- 
by showed  itself  in  the  doorway,  composed  into 
its  most  insinuating  expression. 

**  If  you  will  excuse  the  liberty,  sir,"  said  the 
visitor,  advancing  with  an  air  of  the  profoundest 
respect,  while  a  pair  of  shining  black  eyes  were 
east  in  rapid  and  admiring  observation  round  the 
room.  '*  I  am  aware  that  I  ought  to  have  sent 
in  my  card,"  he  added,  as  the  door  closed,  *'  but 
the  fact  was,  I  was  afraid  it  might  create  a  prej- 
udice, and  I  was  so  very  anxious  to  see  yon — " 

**  Oh !  I  had  recognized  you  already  from  the 
window,'*  interposed  Austin  with  dignity. 

"Ytfu  had?  Then,  sir,  I  can  only  say  how 
gratefal  I  am  to  you  for  admitting  me  under 
the  circumstances;  but  of  course  a  gentleman 
can  always  distinguish  between  professional  duty 
and  personal  feeling.  I  have  called  on  business, 
sir,  I  need  not  say,  or  I  never  should  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  presenting  myself;  but,  before  I 
go  farther,  perhaps  Mrs.  Waters  will  allow  me 
to  congratulate  her  on  her  return.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waters*s 
arrival  from  my  office  window  this  afternoon." 

With  this  he  made  a  very  low  bow  to  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who,  though  secretly  rather  afraid 
of  hira,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bow  in  return. 

**  Pray  take  a  fhair,  Mr.  Frisby,"  poOtely  said 
Austin,  on  whom  a  very  favorable  impression  had 
been  made  by  the  notion  of  the  lawyer  rushing 
to  the  window  and  standing  there,  to  the  neglect 
of  all  other  business,  while  the  carriage  contain- 
ing Mrs,  and  Miss  Waters  passed  by. 

Mr.  Frisby,  with  another  very  low  bow,  took  a 
chair  as  he  had  been  told,  and  then,  clearing  his 
throat,  modestly  began : 

'*  When  I  say  I  have  called  on  business,  sir, 
you  will  naturally  wonder  that  I  have  not  ad- 
dressed ray  communication  to  Mr.  Podmore  in- 
stead of  intruding  it  upon  you.  80  I  ought  to 
have  done  in  strictness,  no  doubt,  but  the  truth  is, 
there  was  a  personal  explanation  which  I  was 
very  desirous  of  making.  I  don't  often  trouble 
the  opposite  side  with  personal  explanations,  but 
in  a  case  where  I  feel  so  much  respect  as  I  do  in 
the  present,  I  can't  be  satisfied  without  it.  You 
are  aware,  sir,  that  I  am  acting  in  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Mossman?" 

Austin  winced  and  said  he  understood  so. 

*^Mr.  Mossman  came  to  me  in  the  way  of 


business,  and  placed  himself  in  my  hands,  and 
naturally  I  am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  him, 
just  as  I  should  have  been  bound  to  do  the  best 
I  could  for  any  body  else  who  had  come  to  me 
as  a  client — for  you  yourself,  sir,  supposing  you 
had  done  me  such  an  honor.  I  hope  you  quite 
see  it?" 

**0h  yes!  quite,"  said  Austin,  with  a  slight 
sigh. 

'*  Mr.  Mossman  conceived  that  you  owed  him  a 
certain  sum  of  money ;  and  of  course  when  he 
employed  me  it  was  my  duty  to  take  I^gal  steps 
for  pressing  the  claim,  just  as,  supposing  I  had 
had  the  happin'ess  of  being  in  Mr.  Podmore's 
place,  it  might  have  been,  my  duty  to  take  steps 
towards  resisting  it." 

*'Jnst  so,"  said  Austin,  with  another  sigh* 
**  But  Podmore  didn't  resist,  yon  know." 

''And  now  that  Mr.  Mossman  unfortunately 
conceives  himself  injured  by  certain  words  you 
have  spoken  affecting  his  reputation,  it  is  of 
course  my  duty  to  support  his  claim  under  that 
head  also,  only  entreating  you  to  believe  what  a 
hardship  I  find  it  to  have  to  act  professionally 
against  a  gentleman  I  so  much  respect  and  ad- 
mire. And  I  am  sony  to  say  that  is  the  business 
I  have  come  about  this  evening,  sir." 

"  What !  is  the  man  going  to  bring  his  action 
for  slander,  then?" 

''  If  we  can  not  succeed  in  arranging  a  com- 
pronuse,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I  am  afraid, 
sir." 

"  m  have  none  of  your  confounded  compro- 
mises," cried  Austin,  angrily.  "  I've  yielded 
once — and,  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  Podmore's  do- 
ing, and  not  mine,  that  I  ever  paid  a  penny — 
and  I  won't  yield  a  step  fistrther.  Let  him  bring 
his  action,  and  be  damned  to  him !" 

''That  js  as  you  wish,  sir,  altogether,"  said 
Mr.  Frisby  obsequiously.  "  But  if  you  are  going 
to  resist  now — and  of  course  it  is  not  for  roe  to 
advise  you  one  way  or  the  other — ^but  if  you  are, 
what  a  pity  it  is  you  gave  way  in  the  other  mat- 
ter!" 

"  Of  course  it  was  a  pity,  and  I  knew  it  at  the 
time,  and  told  Podmore  sa  But  better  do  the 
right  thing  late  than  never." 

"  As  a  general  rule,  no  doubt,  sir ;  but  I  am 
afraid  in  the  present  case —  A  judge  and  jury- 
would  be- sure  to  regard  the  act  of  payment  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  your  part  that  Mr.  Moss- 
man's  chdm  was  just :  and  if  it  was  just,  the  ar- 
gument will  be  that  you  brought  false  and  un- 
warrantable charges—" 

"But  the  claim  was  not  just,  and  I  never  will 
let  it  be  said  that  it  was  —  the  most  swindling, 
rasoidly — " 

"Austin!  Austin!"  put  in  Mrs.  Waters  in 
dismay.  But  Mr.  Frisby  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart. 

"The  privacy  of  this  room  is  to  me  sacred," 
he  declared  with  devout  empliasis.  '*  But  to  re- 
turn to  what  we  were  saying ;  whether  Mr. 
Mossman's  claim  was  just  or  not,  the  great  fact 
remains  that  it  was  paid,  and  that  will  be  enough 
to  raise  a  presumption  of  its  justice  in  a  jnry*s 
mind — you  know  how  proverbial  is  the  stupidity 
of  juries,  Mr.  Waters — and  in  that  case  the 
plaintiff  would  be  as  sure  of  a  verdict  as  any 
thing,  and  nobody  could  say  what  damages  they 
might  not  clap  on.  There  is  no  calculating  the 
pig-headedness  of  a  jury,  really." 
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"Ilea  what  do  you  tliink  I  had  better  do?** 
asked  Aostin,  who  by  this  time  had  nearly  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Frisby  was  on  the  other  side,  or, 
if  he  remembered  the  hud,  resented  it  no  longer. 
"On  that  point  it  is  not  for  me  to  advise,  of 
come.  Bat  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
cEent  woald  be  content  with  a  very  small  som  of- 
fered by  way  of  compromise,  and  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a  public 
tml  and  the  risk  of  heavy  damages,  it  would  be 
worth  yonr  while— 7" 

*'  How  mnch  do  yon  suppose  he  would  take, 
Mr.  Frisby  T 

The  lawyer  paused  with  an  air  of  profound  re- 
flection, and  then  answered  deliberatively : 

"I  think  I  could  undertake  to  compromise 
the  case  on  the  spot  in  consideration  of  your  note 
of  hand  for  fifty  pounds." 

"J'ifty  pounds!"  said  Austin,  a  little  stag- 
gered. 

"  In  the  last  action  for  defiimation  that  I  had 
to  do  with,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  five 
hondred." 

"Had  yon  not  better  consult  Mr.  Podmore 
aboat  it  t"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  seeing  her  husband 
wsTering. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Podmore  may 
advise  yon  differently,"  said  Mr.  Frisby,  and  from 
his  manner  it  might  have  been  thought  that  he 
was  seconding  Mrs.  Watera's  suggestion.  **  But 
if  Toa  are  going  to  resist  now,  it  is  a  terrible  pity 
roa  did  not  resist  before.*' 

"Ah yes!  that  idiotic  mistake  ofPodmore's! 
Bat  he  shan't  bangle  the  business  any  more,  that's 
one  thing.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Prisby,  sit 
down  and  make  out  something  for  me  to  sign, 
and  well  get  rid  of  this  cursed  nuisance  out  of 
hand." 

"Wen,  sir,  I  really  think  it  is  the  wisest 
course  you  could  pursue  under  tiie  circumstan- 
ces, speaking  quite  impartially,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Frisby  with  an  air  .of  great  candor,  draw^ing^ 
his  seat  nearer  the  table  while  Austin  laid  be- 
fore him  pen  and  paper. 

)Irs.  Waters  said  nothing.  For  her  own 
part,  she  had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pod- 
more as  a  steady-going  family  lawyer,  and  some- 
thing of  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Frisby ;  but 
then  she  knew  too  little  of  business  not  to  dis- 
tract her  own  judgment.  Besides,  she  had  also 
ft  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  keeping  out  of  law 
wherever  and  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  did 
not  like  to  make  any  further  suggestion  that 
iBight  have  the  eflTect  of  delaying  a  settlement. 

In  a  minate  or  two  more  Mr.  Frisby  had 
made  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  on  which,  as 
Mr.  Mossman's  legal  adviser,  he  was  willing 
that  the  afiair  should  be  arranged,  and  handed 
it  to  Austin  to  sign.  This,  after  a  careful  read- 
ing and  re-reading  of  the  document,  which  gave 
him  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  caution,  Austin 
presently  did,  though  not  altogether  with  a  good 
grace. 

''That  confounded  Podmore!"  he  muttered 
as  he  laid  down  the  pen.  '*  Well,  Mr.  Frisby. 
here  it  is ;  bot  though  it  may  be  law,  mind  you 
H  isn't  justice." 

"  Ah !  sir,  law  and  justice  don't  always  go  to- 
gether, worse  lack,"  said  Mr.  Frisby,  casting  his 
ere  over  the  paper  which  Austin  pushed  to- 
vardM  him,  and  folding  it  up  vi-ith  visibly  height- 
ened gpirits.      **'  It  isn't  because  a  man  has  got 


a  good  cause  that  he  wins,  or  a  bad  cause  that 
he  loses  ,*  it  is  only  just  a  matter  of  how  the  af- 
fair is  managed  lor  him.  The  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Uw,  sir,  eh  ?  But  it's  very  shock- 
ing ;  seriously,  it's  very  shocking." 

**  If  you  had  managed  my  affair  from  the  first 
I  believe  you  would  have  won  for  me,"  said 
Austin  emphatically. 

**  Oh,  sir !"  said  Mr.  Frisby,  simpering. 

"  I  believe  you  would.  'As  you  say,  it  was 
all  that  cursed  blunder  of  Mr.  Podmore's  advis- 
ing me  to  give  in." 

**  Oh !  sir,  excuse  me,  I  didn't  quite  say  that. 
Though  I  won*t  deny  that  I  have  seen  much 
weaker  cases  successfullv  defended." 

*'  And  what  possessed  Podmore  not  to  defend 
mine,  then?"  asked  Austin  bitterly.  '*But  I 
suppose  he  felt  his  own  incompetency — ^that  was 
it." 

**  Oh  I  Mr.  Waters,  you  are  really  very  severe 
on  us  poor  men  of  law.  No,  you  must  let  me 
stand  up  for  Mr.  Podmore,  if  you  please,  sir ;  he 
is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  for  all  matters  of 
ordinary  routine  business  thoroughly  tcbe  de- 
pended on.  But  he  belongs  to  the  old  school — 
of  course  we  all  know  that — and  members  of  the 
old  school  are  apt  to  strike  us  men  of  the  world 
as  rather  slow  and  timid  in  their  ideas,  are  they 
not,  sir?" 

'*  Oh  yes  1  slow  enough  and  timid  enough  in 
all  conscience,"  said  Austin  surlily. 

*'  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  go  about  them, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression.  Why,  there  is  even 
Mr.  Podmore — ^a  first-rate  man  for  all  routine 
business  as  I  have  said — and  yet  I  have  actually 
heard  that  he  goes  about  throwing  cold  water  on 
this  Beacon  Bay  scheme — quite  one  of  the  finest 
ideas  of  the  age,  you  know,  sir.  And  by-the- 
way,  that  reminds  me  vou  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  I  think?" 

'^I  have  bou|^t  the  whole  property,"  said 
Austin,  unconsciously  drawing  hunsdf  up  as  he 
spoke. 

**  You  have,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Frisby  with  well- 
aifected  surprise.  '*  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  Why,  then  I  suppose 
I  have  been  misinformed  as  to  Mr.  Podmore  s 
views,  after  all." 

**No  you  have  not;  he  tries  to  make  otit 
that  they  won't  so  much  as  get  the  railway." 

'*  No,  does  he  really  though  ? — a  thing  that  is 
as  certain  as  daybreak  to-morrow  morning. 
Quite  inconceivable,  upon  my  word,  how  people 
can  so  blind  thems^ves." 

'*  Just  what  I  say,"  rejoined  Austin  with  a 
triumphant  look  at  his  wife.  '^  But  none  so 
blind  as  those  that  won't  see." 

**I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,"  went  on  Mr. 
Frisby,  pondering  as  though  still  lost  in  per- 
plexity. '*If  it  was  any  body  ebe  than  Mr. 
Podmore,  I  should  think — " 

**  What  should  you  think  ?"  asked  Austin  in- 
quisitively,  as  the  speaker  suddenly  interrupted 
himself. 

'*  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  it  had  been  any 
bodv  else  than  Mr.  Podmore,  I  should  think  that 
he  didn't  want  you  to  put  your  money  in  a  good 
investment  because  he  had  a  bad  investment  of 
his  own  to  recommend — he!  he!  But  that  is 
impossible  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Podmore's  re- 
spectability— quite  out  of  the  question.  Though 
I  won't  say  but  what   there  are  some  lawyers 
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capable  of  it— ah !  too  many,  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Waters." 

**  I  snppose  there  are,"  said  Anstin  thought- 
fully, for  he  was  tryuig  to  remember  if  Mr.  Pod- 
more's  arguments  would  bear  any  such  con- 
struction. 

'*  Ah !  we  are  a  bad  lot,  sir,  a  veiT  bad  lot. 
Don't  believe  a  word  we  say,  Mr.  Waters,  and 
then  you're  safe." 

But  this  wammg  had  only  the  effect  of  in- 
spiring Anstin  with  greater  confidence  in  his  new 
friend  than  ever. 

"  Ah !  you  may  laugh,  sir,  but  it  is  too  true — 
only  too  true ;  we  are  not  to  be  trusted  an  inch 
farther  than  you  can  see  us— he !  he !  But  dear 
me !  it  is  getting  quite  dark ;  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  trespassing  sadly  on  your  valuable  ^ime." 

And  Mr.  Frisby  rose  to  go,  not  without  an 
idea  that  he  was  leaving  a  very  good  impression 
behind  him. 

**  Don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Frisby,"  said  Austin 
patronizingly.  **0n  the  contraiy,  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  had  this  conversation  with  yon." 

*'  Ton  flatter  me  very  much,  sir.  And  I  am 
sure  if  vou  only  knew  how  gratified  I  am  to  have 
had  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Waters — ^" 

**0h!  but  I  quite  hope  this  opportunity  may 
not,  be  the  last,"  said  Austin,  even  more  gra^ 
ciously  than  before.  He  had  a  notion  that  it 
might  possibly  be  worth  while  to  reserve  an 
opening  for  the  future  cultivation  of  Mr.  Frisby's 
acquaintance. 

**rm  sure,  sir,  how  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  I  really  don't  know.  And  I  hope  I 
need  not  say  that  any  commands  which  you  may 
at  any  time  have  for  me  I  shall  always  be  proud 
to  obey.  Good-evening,  sir.  Mrs.  Waters,  I 
have  the  honor  of  wishing  you  a  very  good  eyea- 
ing. 

Austin  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Waters  bowed ;  and 
Mr.  Frisby,  having  made  a  lower  bow  than  either, 
was  about  to  pass  out  of  the  room  when  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  rose  and  came  after  him. 

"  I  will  open  the  door  for  you,  Mr.  Frisby." 

For  somehow  Austin  felt  reluctant  to  let  his 
visitor  go  without  making  some  further  step  to- 
wards securing  his  good-will  Who  knew  what 
bids  might  be  made  for  that  good-wfll,  and  from 
wliat  quarter,  before  the  occurrence  of  another 
opportunity  such  as  the  present  ? 

"Oh  sir!'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Frisby,  in  modest 
deprecation  of  so  much  honor. 

But  in  spite  of  protest  Austin  persisted  in  ac- 
companying him  into  the  hall.  Nor  did  his  po- 
liteness stop  even  hero. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were* 
out  of  the  room,  **  we  are  expecting  a  few  friends 
to  dinner  next  Tuesday.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
join  us — ^if  you  have  no  engagement,  that  is  ?" 

"There  are  some  occasions,  Mr.  Waters,  on 
which  all  engagements  give  way,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Frisby  with  almost  reverential  courtesy.  "  Next 
Tuesday  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

"  Next  Tuesday,  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege,"  said  Mr.  Frisby  solemnly. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Frisby  bow- 
ed himself  out,  and  started  on  his  walk  home  in 
high  good-humor,  while  Austin  returned  to  the 
libraiy  in  high  good-humor  also,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  having  made  one  of  the  shrewdest  strokes 


of  diplomacy  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life.  And 
yet,  well  pleased  as  he  was  with  his  evening's  work, 
he  was  not  in  quite  such  a  hurry  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  announcehis  triumph  to  his  wife. 
The  fact  was,  he  knew  that  his  wife  did  not  un- 
derstand much  about  business ;  and  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive suspicion  that  to  any  body  understand- 
ing less  about  business  than  he  did  himself  the 
profound  wisdom  of  his  policy  might  not  be  so  in- 
stantly apparent  as  it  ooght  to  be. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

COUSIN  KANDAL  AGAIN. 

Three  days  had  passed,  and  Olivia  sat  alone 
in  a  pleasant  morning-room  opening  on  the  bright 
flower-garden  and  sunlit  lawn  of  Egerton  Park. 
Alone — that  was  nothing  new,  but  it  was  some- 
thing new  for  her  to  feel  quite  so  much  alone  as 
she  did  just  now.  For  in  that  room  a  few  min- 
utes  ago  she  had  parted  from  her  lover,  and  the 
hitherto  unknown  rapture  which  she  had  found 
in  his  companionship  made  solitude  seem  more 
solitary  than  ever  it  had  done  before.  As  she 
cast  her  eyes  round,  looking  at  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  sat,  the  writing-table  on  which  his  arm  had 
rested,  the  paper-weight  he  had  unconsciously 
made  precious  by  trifling  with,  the  spot  where  he 
had  stood  to  bid  her  farewell,  the  doorway  through 
which  she  had  seen  him  pass,  she  felt  her  sight 
grow  dim,  and  asked  herself  with  a  kind  of  con- 
sternation how  she  should  get  through  the  months 
which  must  elapse  before  she  could  see  him  pass 
through  that  doorway  again. 

And  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  pain  she  was  hap- 
py— ^happy  with  a  happiness  of  which  that  pain 
was  the  best  measure.  It  was  because  she  loved 
him  that  she  missed  him  so ;  because  she  loved 
him,  and  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  by  his 
love  she  was  made  free  to  love  him  without  stint. 
And  she  did  love  him  without  stint,  loved  him  with 
her  whole  heart  and  soul,  loved  him  so  well 
that  sometimes  she  was  almost  fain  to  smile  at 
herself  for  her  own  feelings.  But  if  she  smiled 
over  her  feelings  occasionally,  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  them  ;  she  could  not  be  ashamed  of 
bestowing  all  that  she  bad  of  love  on  him  of  whom 
she  was  so  proud,  to  whom  she  was  so  grateful. 
Yes,  grateful — how  could  she  fail  to  be  gratefid 
to  the  man  who,  supposing  her  to  be  poor  and  de- 
pendent, had  singled  her  out  from  all  the  world 
to  be  his  wife,  who  had  given  her  that  delight 
which  she  had  believed  she  never  could  experience 
— the  delight  of  knowing  herself  to  be  loved  for 
her  own  sake?  As  she  thought  of  all  that  he  had 
done  for  her,  comparing  her  present  self  with  the 
poor  useless  vacant  thing  she  had  been  before, 
she  looked  up  brightly  through  her  tears,  and  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  spite  of  temporary  separation, 
she  was  supremely  blest. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Randal  Egerton  has  call- 
ed. I  said  I  didn't  know  if  you  were  at  home, 
ma  am. 

Olivia  brushed  her  tears  hastily  away. 

" Mr.  Randal  Egerton !  Oh!  show  him  in, 
by  all  means." 

She  had  never  been  less  in  the  mood  for  re- 
ceiving visitors,  but  her  happiness  made  her  kind- 
ly disposed  towards  all  the  world,  and  certainly 
she  could  not  think  of  sending  from  her  door  her 
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orm  coQsin  and  her  &ther's  nephew.    So  when 
thensdtor  was  ushered  in,  she  went  forward  with 
extended  hand  to  meet  him,  feeling  more  amica- 
bly inclined  towards  him  than  perhaps  she  had 
ever  felt  before,  hnt  still  with  a  certain  mechanic- 
fll  dreaminess  in  her  manner  which,  had  the 
Toang  man  observed  it,  he  wonld  hardly  have 
deemed  complimentary.     He  did  not  observe  it, 
hovever,  and,  striding  forward  with  eager  gal- 
lantly, took  Ihe  proffered  hand  and  raised  it  to 
ias  lips. 
"Welcome  back  to  Somerset,  fair  cousin." 
"Thank  jou,  Randal,"  said  Olivia  cordially, 
for  it  seemed  to  her  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
congTBtolating  her  on  something  besides  her  re- 
turn home — ^and  she  allowed  him  to  retain  her 
hand  a  litde  longer  than  usual.     ^'  You  are  all 
qmte  well,  I  hope  ?"  she  asked  presently,  with  a 
sodden  recollection  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

''Qmte  wdl — ^well  enough,  considering  the 
dullness  you  have  condemned  us  to,  at  least. 
"Whjy  Oliria,  we  thought  you  were  never  coming 
home." 

"  Did  you  ?  Still  I  have  not  been  so  very  long 
awar.  Won't  vou  sit  down,  Randal  ? — here  is  a 
(hair,''  she  added  quickly,  for  she  thought  he  was 
aboat  to  stq)  towards  the  seat  which  Mr.  Graham 
hid  occapied  that  same  morning. 

'^  It  did«not  seem  long  to  you,  perhaps,  but  it 
did  to  08,"  he  answered  politely,  as  with  much 
^tisfaction  he  took  the  chair  which  Olivia  had 
pointed  out,  almost  close  to  her  own.  *  ^  And  how 
long  have  you  been  back  ?" 

*'  I  returned  three  days  ago.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  coming  to  see  me  so  soon." 

"  Oh  !•  that's  nothing — I  would  have  been  over 
a  great  deal  sooner,  but  I  have  been  up  in  town 
for  the  last  week,  and  only  got  home  yesterday. 
I  did  not  even  know  that  you  were  back  till  I  in- 
quired at  the  lodge  just  now,  but  I  could  not 
^nit  a  day  at  home  without  coming  over  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  you." 
"It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  reiterated  Olivia. 
He  was  quite  surprised  to  find  her  sPgracious, 
Aod  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tonity. 

"kind!  Oh!  well,  I  can't  say  any  thing 
choat  that.  There  is  no  merit  in  doing  what 
Toa  can't  help,  you  know." 
And  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
Olivia  had  been  so  much  engrossed*  with  her 
ovn  feelings  and  her  own  ideas  that  she  did  not 
quite  understand  what  he  meant,  and  looked  at 
^m  vrith  surprised  inquiry.  Her  glance  was  met 
-y  another  so  tender  that  it  roused  her  from  her 
taking  tiaoce  more  effectually  than  any  thing 
tbat  had  gone  before,  at  'the  same  time  that  it 
r^n  an  abrupt  chill  on  the  friendliness  with  which 
'lie  had  been  disposed  to  regard  her  visitor. 
^ii  he  actually  going  to  begin  that  wearisome 
t^  of  mock  love  over  again  ?  He  had  heard 
*otbing  of  her  real  love,  then?  To  be  sure,  this 
^ai;  the  first  time  that  he  had  b^en  in  the  neigh- 
'■irhood  of  Egerton  Park  since  her  engagement 
iul  been  made  known. 

"Ah!  Olivia,  you  pretend  not  to  understand, 
^'st  it  is  only  pretense.  You  understand  that  I 
ifve  you,  you  understand — '* 

**  Mr.  Egerton  ! "  said  Olivia  sternly.  It  seem- 
^  a  kind  of  profanation  that  Randal  Egerton 
:!ioald  sit  thera  speaking  to  her  of  love  in  that 


room  where  Harry  Graham  had  spoken  to  her  of 
love  so  short  a  while  before. 

'*  Olivia !"  he  cried  in  distracted  accents.  But 
all  cousinly  kindness  was  thoroughly  chilled  in 
her  heart  now,  and  she  went  on  without  com- 
punction : 

^'  I  see  you  have  not  heard  of  what  has  hap- 
pened since  we  met  last,  Randal." 

"  Of  what  has  happened — ^why,  what  has  hap- 
pened?'* he  asked,  looking  at  her  in  surprise. 
He  noticed  now  that  there  was  something  unusu- 
al about  her,  that  there  had  been  sometlung  un- 
usual about  her  all  the  time  they  had  been  talk- 
ing ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  skill  to  discover  what 
that  something  was,  still  more  to  form  any  theo- 
ry as  to  its  cause. 

*'  Randal,  you  must  congratulate  me  on  being 
very  happy,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  influx  of 
the  univeiBal  philanthropv  in  which  even  Randal 
Egerton  was  included.     *'  I  am  engaged." 

He  stared  as  though  hardly  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  wordb. 

*^  Engaged  1  Engaged  to  be  married,  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Yes,  engaged  to  be  married." 

He  was  silent — stunned  by  a  blow  the  most 
disagreeable  that  he  had  ever  experienced.  Oli- 
via going  to  be  married — ^the  broad  acres  of  the 
family  estate,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
regard  without  sAnething  of  an  owner's  inter- 
est, about  to  be  transferred  to  an  utter  stranger, 
and,  so  far  as  he  and  his  were  concerned,  blotted 
out  of  existence !  And  if  the  sense  of  loss  and 
disappointment  was  strong,  stronger  vet  was  the 
sense  of  personal  mortification  and  defeat.  He 
had  laid  deliberate  siege  to  Olivia's  heart,  and 
failed,  and  had  not  only  failed,  but  had  been  beat- 
en in  the  competition  by  another  beyond  doubt 
infinitely  his  inferior.  He,  Randal  Egerton,  had 
condescended  to  avow  a  preference  for  a  woman 
who  had  been  a  governess,  who  was  not  a  beau^' 
ty,  and  who  was  some  months  older  than  him- 
self— ^he  had  even  condescended  to  feel  some- 
thing like  a  preference  for  her — and  this  was  liis 
reward !  Heavens  and  earth  I  As  he  thought 
of  it  all,  the  very  room  seemed  to  spin  round  with 
him. 

"You  are  very  much  surprised,  I  think,"  he 
heard  Olivia  sav  at  last. 

He  stirred  himself  up,  and  prepared  to  play 
his  part.  It  would  not  do  to  make  her  think 
that  he  was  regretting  her  property,  and,  strange 
to  say,  he  was  yet  more  jealous  of  letting  her  sus- 
pect what  modicmn  of  sincerity  there  might  have 
been  in  his  past  professions  of  tenderness. 

**  I  am  very  much  surprised,  yes,"  he  answer- 
ed smiling.  "  You  have  so  often  said  you  were 
going  to  be  an  old  maid  that  upon  my  word  I  was 
beginning  to  believe  you.  And  then  so  cool- 
headed  and  sensible  as  yon  have  always  shown 
yourself—" 

"  And  you  think  that  now  I  am  showing  my- 
self hot-headed  and  foolish,  you  mean  ?  Well, 
we  wiU  not  argue  about  that.  But  are  you  not 
going  to  congratulate  me?" 

"I  will  congratulate  you,  Olivia,"  he  replied, 
with  the  mild  gravity  of  an  elder  brother  apneal- 
ed  to  by  an  impassioned  younger  sister,  '*when, 
as  your  near  relation,  I  am  satisfied  that  your 
choice  has  fallen  on  one  worthy  of  you,  and  wor- 
thy of  recognition  by  your  family.  What  is  he, 
and  what  is  his  name  ?" 
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'*Hi8  name  is  Henry  Graham,"  said  Olivia 
haughtily;  **and  he  is  so  exactly  what  I  wish 
him  to  he  that  I  would  not  have  any  thing  abont 
him  changed  for  the  world.  I  am  satisfied,  and 
that  may  be  enough  for  those  connected  with  me." 

''  Graham^Graham.     Of  what  family  ?" 

"I  neither  know  nor  care." 

"  Not  of  large  property,  then  ?" 

"  Not  of  lai^  property  that  I  know  of.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  questions  entirely 
nnwarranted  on  your  part" 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  cousin,  but  I  can  not 
think  so.  You  are  the  heir  of  an  old  and  honor- 
ed family — ^I  am  your  near  relation — and  surely 
I  have  a  right  to  satisfy  myself  if  I  can  that  you 
are  not  throwing  yourself  away  on  some  needy 
adventurer  who  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  your 
money.  And  certainly,  with  your  8tit>ng  sense, 
you  must  understand  that  when  a  woman  situa- 
ted as  you  are  receives  professions  of  love  from  a 
man  of  no  property,  the  presumption  is — " 

*^  I  know  what  the  presumption  is,"  interrupt- 
ed Olivia,  drawing  herself  up  with  a  glowing 
pride  in  herself  and  her  betrothed  such  as  she  had 
never  yet  felt,  for  she  was  thinking  how  different 
the  reality  was  from  what  her  cousin  imagined, 
and  imagined  not  unnaturally.  '^But  perhaps 
your  kind  concern  may  be  allayed  when  yon  hear 
that  I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Graham  before  he  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  place  as  Egerton  Park  in 
existence.  He  asked  me  to  marry  him  supposing 
me  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  Miss  Wa- 
ters's  governess." 

But  somehow  the  announcement  which  she  felt 
such  glory  in  making  did  not  f^ppear  to  impress 
Randal  as  she  had  expected.  He  looked  sur- 
prised indeed ;  but  his  surprise  was  expressed  in 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  though  it  were  ex- 
dted  rather  by  something  in  herself  than  by  what 
she  liad  said. 

*'My  dear  Olivia!  And  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  actually  believe  that  ?" 

Olivia's  lip  curled  with  measureless  scorn. 

*^You  can  not  believe  it,  I  dare  say,"  she  an- 
swered. She  remained  sitting  for  a  moment,  her 
lip  curling  still  as  she  thought  of  the  pitiful  shal- 
lowness of  nature  that  could  not  even  comprehend 
the  magnanimity  which  in  Henry  Graham  seemed 
a  mere  matter  of  course ;  then  she  rose  with  the 
stateliness  of  an  empress. 

**  Mr.  Egerton,  I  will  wish  you  good-morning. 
Another  time,  when  yon  are  able  to  speak  with- 
out insulting  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you." 

And  ere  he  could  reply,  she  swept  from  the 
room  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  which  he  had 
never  even  imagined  in  her. 

The  surprise  of  her  abrupt  departure,  coming 
so  soon  after  that  other  surprise  of  finding  her 
and  her  fortune  about  to  pass  out  of  his  reach  for 
evermore,  was  fairly  overpowering,  and  for  some 
time  he  sat  where  she  had  loft  him,  pondering 
over  his  disappointment  and  his  wrongs.  For 
though  his  self-love  had  enabled  him  to  bear  the 
wound  with  comparative  equanimity  while  Olivia 
was  present,  the  wound  had  been  a  very  deep  one 
for  all  that,  and  the  more  he  probed  it  the  deeper 
he  found  it 

But  it  was  no  good  to  sit  brooding  there  all 
morning,  so  at  last  he  rose,  and,  \i*ith  a  bitter 
look  round  at  the  smiling  stretches  of  turf  and 
shady  woods  in  which  he  could  no  longer  feel  a 
proprietary  interest,  he  strode  out  of  the  room  and 


the  hoose,  and  went  round  to  the  stables.  There, 
addressing  with  a  smiling  face  the  first  servant  he 
met,  he  gave  directions  for  his  horse  to  be  got 
ready  and  brought  down  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pari^  whither  he  would  make  his  own  way  on 
foot — because  he  preferred  to  walk,  he  said ;  in 
reality  because  he  could  not  endure  to  hang  about 
in  view  of  gossiping  grooms  and  stable-boys. 

He  set  out  on  his  walk  in  a  sufficiently  unenvi- 
able  frame  of  mind,  passing  by  with  downcast  eyes 
the  prettiest  bits  of  landscape,  and  occasionally 
muttering  the  name  of  Graham  between  his  teeth. 
Probably  by  reason  of  this  preoccupation,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself,  before  he  was  aware  of  it, 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  female  figure  sitting  under 
shelter  of  a  large  parasol  on  a  rustic  bench  beside 
the  path.  He  was  pot  in  the  mood  for  caring  to 
appear  polite,  and  was  about  to  turn  another  way, 
when  a  movement  of  the  parasol  showed  him  a 
fair,  fat,  flaxen-ringleted  face  which  he  at  once 
recognized  as  that  of  Olivia's  elderiy  lady-conw 
panion,  Mrs.  Waddilove.  He  had  not  hitherto 
been  disposed  to  be  specially  civil  to  Mrs.  Wad- 
dilove, whom  indeed  he  had  been  apt  to  regard 
as  a  decided  bore ;  but  to-day  he  had  no-  sooner 
caught  sight  of  her  than  he  advanced,  bowing  and 
smiUng  as  though  she  had  been  the  most  valued 
of  his  friends. 

*'  Ah  !  Mrs.  Waddilove,  how  do  you  do  ?  En- 
joying the  beauties  of  nature,  I  see  ?" 

And  he  actually  went  up  and  gave  her  bis 
hand. ' 

'*  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?"  said  Mrs.  Waddilove 
respectfully,  thinking  to  herself  the  while  what 
a  very  nice  young  man  he  was.  "Yes ;  it  is  very 
pleasant  here,  is  it  not  ?  I  have  been  away  visit- 
ing my  friends  while  Miss  Egerton  was  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  upon  my  word  I  find  it  quite  delight- 
ful to  be  back  again." 

"Ah  yes!  I  dare  say.  And  so" — here  he 
took  care  to  smile  more  than  ever — "  so  it  seems 
there  have  been  important  changes  in  progress 
during  your  absence.  My  cousin  going  to  be 
married--2who  could  possibly  have  thought  it  ?" 

He.  hm  done  his  best  to  persuade  her  to  be 
married  for  some  years  past,  but  now  it  pleased 
him  to  speak  as  though  in  the  mere  notion  of 
her  marriage  there  were  some  strange  incon- 
gruity. 

"Well,  it  was  very  unexpected,  was  it  not, 
sir?" 

"  Unexpected! — ^the  most  extraordinary  thing 
I  ever  heard  of,  upon  my  honor.  And  then  the 
air  of  romance  there  seems  to  be  about  it,  on 
her  part  at  least,  poor  thing — ^that's  the  queerest 
bit  of  it  all.  Why,  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of 
seventeen  instead  of  what  she  is,  she  couldn^t 
have  been  more  in  lofe,  positively." 

He  was  aware,  or  might  have  been  aware  if 
he  had  thought  about  it,  that  his  own  former 
designs  on  his  cousin  must  have  been  perfectl^r 
well  known  to  Mrs.  Waddilove,  and  yet  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  this  dig. 

"It  IS  very  strange,  sir,  certainly,"  said  Mrs. 
Waddilove,  who,  as  a  companion  about  to  be 
superseded,  was  no  better  pleased  with  01ivia*» 
engagement  than  Randal  himself.  "But  she 
seems  to  be  very  happy,  and  that  is  the  princi- 
pal thing,  of  course." 

"Oh!  of  course,  and  if  I  could  only  be  cer- 
tain that  it  would  last,  I  could  wish  noUiin;; 
better,  I  need  not  say.    But'  so  much  depeucLs 
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on  how  Has  Mr.  Graham  may  turn  oot —    Can 
joo  tell  me  any  thing  about  him  ?" 

"He  aeems  a  very  nice  gentleman,  sir,  but 
nothing  bo  wonderfully  out  of  the  way  either. 
He  is  T8iy  elever  and  all  that,  I  dare  say,  but  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  call  him  particularly 
good-look:ng  myself." 

And  as  Mrs.  WaddiloTe  spoke,  she  could  not 
help  marrelling  at  Miss  Egerton's  taste  in  pre- 
ferring a  bronzed  weather-l^ten  man  of  middle 
age  l^e  Mr.  Graham  to  the  handsome  cavalier 
who  erea  then  stood  before  her,  and  whom  the 
good  lady  knew  tliat  in  her  own  younger  days 
she  coold  not  possibly  have  resisted. 

"Ah!  I  understand — as  ugly  as  sin,"  mut- 
tered Kimdal  with  a  caress  of  his  silken  beard. 
"But  what  X  rather  meant  was — who  is  he, 
what  is  he,  where  does  he  come  f^m,  how  did 
she  get  to  know  him  ?  These  are  not  questions 
I  can  exactly  put  to  my  cousin,  of  course,  and 
yet  as  her  rela^ve  yon  will  see  that  I  most  be 
anxioas — " 

"It  is  veiy  kind  of  yoo,  I  am  anre,  sir,  and  I 
wish  thero  was  more  that  I  could  tell  you,  but 
I  only  came  back  yesterday,  you  must  remem- 
ber. He  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Mr. 
tod  Mrs.  Waters,  by  what  I  can  make  out,  and 
went  down  to  visit  Mrs.  Waters  and  her  daugh- 
ter at  Nidboume.  I  don't  suppose  Miss  Eger- 
ton  ever  saw  him  till  then ;  indeed,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  I  am  sure  she  never  did,  for  she  told 
me  herself  that  thb  is  his  first  visit  home  from 
India  for  nearly  twenty  years. " 
''  India !  Not  a  military  man,  is  he  ?'* 
•'Oh no!  sir." 

^*  In  some  rascally  business,  then.  And  do 
Ton  mean  to  say  she  knows  nothing  of  him  ex- 
cept through  the  Waterses?" 
"  I  think  that  was  the  only  introduction." 
''And  they  have  not  had  him  under  their  eyes 
for  twenty  years,  it  seems.  W^hy  then,  for  aught 
9he  knows,  he  may  be  a  regular  swindler  and 
blackleg,  with  a  wife  and  a  dozen  children,  per- 
iiaps.  This  ought  to  be  looked  into,  Mrs.  Wad- 
dilove;" 

"Certainly  it  ou^t,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Waddi- 
lore,  almost  frozen  with  virtuous  horror  at  Kan- 
^'s  last  suggestion.  *'And  I'm  sure  how  thank- 
fnl  she  ought  to  be  to  think  what  a  kind  friend 
«nd  adviser — " 

''Oh!  well,  I  do  what  I  can,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  befriend  and  advise  some  people," 
said  Randal,  his  brow  darkening  as  he  thought 
of  how  Olivia  had  taken  his  disfAaj  of  interest 
in  her  aflhirs.  *'And  where  is  tlus  Mr.  Graham 
to  be  found,  supposing  that  for  my  cousin's  sake 
I  dioQgfat  it  right  to  take  any  steps?" 

''He  has  been  staying  at  the  Laurels — Mr. 
Watcra's  new  place,  you  know.  But  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  must  have  8tarte<f  by  this  time : 
ic  is  more  than  an  hour  since  he  was  here  to  say 
sood-bye  to  Miss  Egerton,  and  he  would  natural- 
ly be  with  her  np  to  the  last  minute  he  could, 
^th  such  a  long  separation  to  look  forward 
to.-' 
''  Separation  !  Where  is  he  going,  then  ?" 
"Back  to  India,  sir,  did  you  not  know?  He 
is  obliged  to  return  to  wind  up  his  affiurs,  and 
^^\  be  several  months  gone." 

"Several  months!"  Randal V  brow  became 
perceptibly  clearer.  Who  knew  what  several 
months  might  bring  forth  ?    He  could  not  now 
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regard  the  game  as  quite  up,  and  was  tempted 
to  regret  that  he  had  taken  such  trouble  to  con- 
ceal from  Olivia  the  pang  which  her  news  had 
cost  hiuL 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  ^our  informa- 
tion, Mrs.  Wfliddilove.  And  now  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me — ^my  horse  is  waiting  down  at  the  gate. 
Good-bye ;  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

And  then,  with  a  friendly  pressure  of  the  hand, 
given  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  might 
have  tipped  her  a  sovereign  had  she  been  a  little 
lower  than  she  was  in  the  social  scale,  he  turned 
away,  and  walked  gloomily  towards  the  gate, 
where,  as  gloomily,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off.  The  game  was  not  quite  up,  perhaps,, 
but  he  had  enough  to  be  gloomy  about,  in  all 
conscien<*e.  It  was  hardly  likely  that,  with  a 
rival  to  contend  against,  he  shoidd  do  in  months 
what  he  had  failed  to  do  in  years  when  there 
was  no  rival  in  the  case.  Unless  indeed  he  could 
succeed  in  discovering  something  to  that  rival's 
discredit— and  the  man  who  had  made  love  to  an 
heiress  under  pretense  thlit  he  knew  nothing 
about  her  money  was  sure  to  be  a  discreditable 
character  in  one  way  or  another.  But  then  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  greatest  villain  unhanged 
(as  he  very  likely  was),  how  was  the  &ct  to  be 
proved  ? 

In  this  desponding  mood  Bandal  rode  on,  until 
at  last  a  new  turn  was  given  to  his  thoughts  by 
a  glimpse  which  he  caught  of  the  words  *^The 
Laurels "  inscribed  in  neat  white  letters  on  a 
large  freshly-painted  gate. 

*^The  Laurels — ^that's  where  he  is,  confound 
him,  or  has  been,  at  least" 

He  cast  a  resentful  look  at  the  spruce  white 
house  visible  through  the  clustering  lilac  and 
hibumnm  trees  that  overhung  the  wall.  As  he 
looked,  a  new  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  for 
he  all  at  once  became  very  meditative. 

''I  wonder  if  I  could  do  any  good  by  calling 
in  there  some  day  and  asking  a  few  questions," 
he  was  thinking. 

He  considered  a  little,  and  found  the  notion 
feasible  enough. 

"  I  am  sufficiently  introduced  to  call,  if  I  like, 
without  making  them  think  there  is  any  thing 
under  it.  I  have  seen  the  girl  at  Olivia  s  often 
enough,  and  the  mother  too  once  or  twice.  And, 
by-the-way,  she  wasn't  a  bad-looking  girl  either 
if  she  had  been  properly  dressed.  She  is  the 
only  one,  I  think. 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  house,  no 
longer  resentfully,  yet  with  evident  interest 

*' Shell  have  enough  to  dress  on  now,  at  any 
rate.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  think  it 
^as — why,  Olivia  herself  doesnt  much  more  than 
beat  that'  Ah !  but  then  it  isn*t  the  girl's — it  is 
the  father's.  And  if  the  father  is  going  to  lock 
it  up  in  the  Beacon  Bay  estate,  as  they  said  he 
was  when  I  was  here  last,  and  the  railway  per- 
haps never  to  be  made  at  all — " 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  rekpsed  into 
thought  too  vague  to  shape  itself  into  words, 
even  though  unspoken  ones.  Presently  he  roused 
himself,  and  yet  again  looked  back  at  the  house. 

*'  Well,  well,  I  can  call  in  a  day  or  two,  at  all 
events.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  take  a  look,  and 
who  know^s  but  that  at  the  same  time  I  may  find 
out  something?  They  will  be  more  likely  to 
know  than  Mrs.  Waddilove,  anyhow." 
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CHAPTER  XX 

EMMT    WAS    SIGHT. 

Emxt  was  not  altogether  sorry  when  Mr. 
Graham  went  away.  Not  that  she  had  any  per- 
sonal objection  to  his  society,  but  it  served  to 
keep  np  in  her  mind  a  disagreeable  suspicion 
which  she  had  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  put 
an  end  to  by  a  straightforward  question,  partly  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  of  offending  her  father  and 
mother  by  an  unworthy  doubt,  partly  perhaps 
because  she  half  unconsciously  feared  to  find  that 
doubt  confirmed.  It  was  rather  a  relief  to  her, 
therefore,  when  the  departure  of  the  guest  allow- 
ed her  to  drop  him  and  the  misgivings  connected 
with  him  out  of  her  thoughts,  as  she  speedily  did 
amid  the  detractions  of  new  dresses,  new  friends, 
new  amusements,  and  new  surroundings.  In  two 
or  three  days  she  had  ceased  to  trouble  her  head 
about  Mr.  Graham  one  way  or  another,  except 
that  she  sometimes  w^idereid  how  she  had  come 
to  be  so  suspicions  of  him. 

She  was  sitting  with  her  mother  one  afternoon 
in  the  pretty  drawing-room  at  the  Laureb,  with 
her  work  on  her  lap — ^no  unsightly  undeiigannent 
to  be  hemmed  or  stitched  or  darned,  be  it  remem- 
bered, but  some  tangle  of  silk  and  beads  entirely 
free  from  any  taint  of  utility — when  a  loud  peal 
was  heard  at  the  visitors'  bell.  The  drawing- 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  no 
view  of  a  new-comer  was  to  be  commanded ; 
but  visitors  were  so  much  a  matter  of  course  now 
that  Emmy  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  flurried  by 
the  uncertainty,  and  calmly  awaited  the  event 
with  no  symptom  of  interest  beyond  a  smoothing 
out  of  the  folds  of  her  silk  dress. 

A  servant  entered  and  presented  her  mother 
with  a  card,  which  Mrs.  Waters  had  only  just 
had  time  to  glance  at  when  the  visitor  himself 
appeared  in  the  doorway  —  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  whom 
Emmy,  looking  np  with  some  curiosity,  recog- 
nized at  once  as  Mr.  Randal  Egerton.  And  no 
sooner  had  she  recognized  him  Utan  she  straight- 
way  lost  some  of  her  composure.  The  visitors 
to  whom  she  had  lately  become  accustomed  had 
all  been  of  commonplace  humdrum  type — ^Pod- 
mores  and  Elkinses  and  Toveys  and  the  like — 
people  whom  it  was  gratifying  to  be  acquainted 
with  on  equal  terms,  but  whom  even  in  her  poor- 
est days  Emmy  had  never  exactly  regarded  as 
being  fashioned  of  clay  different  from  her  own. 
But  Mr.  Randal  Egerton  of  Clare  Court,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  county  aristocracy,  the  only 
member  of  the  county  aristocracy  she  had  ever 
come  accross  except  Olivia  (and  Olivia  was  so 
forgetful  of  her  greatness  that  others  were  apt  to 
forget  it  too),  him  she  had  always  looked  up  to 
as  belonging  to  a  world  in  which  she  had  no 
part--a  world  of  rank  and  fashion,  of  Lady 
Ediths  and  Lady  Beatrices,  of  gilded  saloons  and 
gay  assemblies,  of  West-End  clubs  and  Bond 
Street  shops,  of  grand  stands  and  betting-books, 
of  'Opera  coulisses  and  rouge-et-noir  at  Baden- 
Baden,  of  every  thing,  in  fine,  that  was  bright, 
delightful,  wicked,  and  unattainable.  No  won- 
der then  that,  when  she  saw  so  distinguished  a 
peraonage  enter  her  mother's  drawing-room, 
Emmy  should  feel  mingled  with  her  awe  a  touch 
of  excitement  and  elation. 

"Mrs.  Waters!"  he  said  —  advancing,  as 
Enunj  remarked  to  herself,  with  exquisite  grace 


— ''how  do  yon  do?  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  a  few  times  at  my  cousin  OHviaV, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  have  almost  forgotten  me." 

''Oh  dear  no!  I  remember  you  quite  well," 
said  Mra.  Waten  cordially,  scarcely  appreciating,  t 
however,  the  full  force  of  this  delicate  flattery.  ^ 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Egerton." 

"You  are  exceedingly  kind.  The  fiict  is,  I 
found  myself  riding  in  &\%  direction,  and,  hearing 
that  you  lived  here,  could  not  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  looking  in  to  pay  my  respects  to  you 
and  Miss  Watei's.  Miss  Waters,  will  you  allow 
me?" 

He  picked  up  a  skein  of  silk  which  Emmy  in 
her  confusion  had  let  fall,  and  presented  it  to  her 
with  an  easy  yet  respectful  elegance  of  manner 
such  as  she  luid  never  before  been  approached 
with.  She  blushed  and  stammered  out  what  she 
feared  was  a  very  awkward  acknowledgment  of 
the  courtesy;  and  then  all  three  seated  them- 
selves, Emmy  smoothing  out  anew  the  folds  of 
her  dress — there  was  something  in  the  sound  of 
the  rustling  silk  which  she  found  surprisingly  re- 
assuring. When  she  had  got  a  little  settled,  she 
could  not  help  thinking  for  a  moment  of  John 
Thwaites,  and  wondering  what  he  would  say  if 
he  knew  what  a  guest  she  and  her  mother  were 
receiving. 

"  You  and  Miss  Waters  have  just  been  making 
a  stay  ia  Dorsetshire,  I  believe?"  she  heard  Mr. 
Egerton  say. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  mother — "  at  a  little  place 
called  Nidboume." 

"  Ah  yes !  I  think  I  have  heard  the  name — ^in 
a  very  pretty  part  of  the  county,  I  imagine." 

Here  Emmy,  taking  for  granted  that  the  straiv 
ger's  attention  was  by  this  time  completely  divert- 
ed from  herself,  ventured  to  peep  up  in  his  direc- 
tion,  when,  to  her  consternation,  their  eyes  met. 
She  was  considerably  put  out  by  this  little  inci- 
dent, but  he  did  not  lose  an  atom  of  his  grace- 
ful self-possession — (how  different  from  John 
Thwaites!). 

"You  liked  the  place.  Miss  Waters,  I  need  not 
ask ;  you  looked  quite  approvingly  at  the  mere 
mention  of  its  name." 

"  I  liked  it  yeiy  much,  thank  yon,"  murmured 
Emmy.     "  It  is  a  very  quiet  pleasant  little  spot." 

"  I  should  have  thought  almost  too  quiet  for  a 
young  lady.  Do  you  like  country  better  than 
town,  then  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Emmy,  overwhelmed 
with  shame  at  having  to  make  the  confession. 
"  I — I  have  never  been  in  London." 

"  Never  been  in  London !"  he  exclaimed ;  but 
his  surprise  was  so  entirely  free  from  all  flavor  of 
superciliousness  that  Emmy  felt  it  to  be  compli- 
mentary rather  than  otherwise. 

"We  should  haye  gone  this  summer,  I  think," 
she  said,  striving  to  lessen  the  reproach  of  her  in- 
experience as  far  as  she  could,  "only  papa  has 
so  much  to  do  just  at  present  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  leaye  home." 

"Mr.  Waten  is  quite  well,  I  hope?"  Randal 
asked,  with  a  polite  look  towards  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Watera. 
"  He  is  over  at  Beacon  Bay  on  business  to-day, 
or  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  most  happy  to 
see  yon." 

"  Yon  are  very  good  to  say  so.  Beacon  Bay 
— I  fancy  Mr.  Waten  will  have  business  at  Bea- 
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con  Bay  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  what  I  hear 
is  true,  at  least." 

He  accompanied  the  words  with  so  manifest 
an  expression  of  inquiry  that  Mrs.  Waters  feit 
herself  compelled  to  answer : 

"  It  is  quite  true.  My  husband  has  bought  the 
estate. 

"  The  whole  of  it  ?  A  reiy  fine  property,  to 
be  sure.*' 

^*'  Yes,  the  whole  of  it,'*  said  Mrs.  Waters,  with 
an  ahnost  imperceptible  sigh. 

*^ Indeed!  said  Bandal.  '*!  have  to  ofier 
him  my  best  congratulations.** 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Emmr,  with 
gome  dismay  at  her  own  au^urity,  caught  herself 
stealing  another  look  in  the  direction  of  the  visit* 
or.  But  this  time  their  eyes  did  not  meet,  the 
young  man's  being  turned  towards  the  floor  in 
apparent  contemplation.  The  truth  was,  he  was 
considering  how  he  might  best  turn  the  conver- 
sation to  another  topic  on  which  he  also  wished 
for  information. 

'^  I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  hearing 
news  that  interested  me  very  much,"  he  said  at 
last.  **  My  •  cousin  Olivia  s  engagement — ^vou 
have  known  it  from  the  beginning,  I  believe. 

By  diis  time  he  had  had  full  leisure  to  decide 
upon  his  own  attitude  towards  the  fact  which  at 
first  hearing  had  startled  him  so  disagreeably, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  had  considerably  modified 
his  original  manner  of  treating  it. 

"Yes,"  sfud  Mrs.  Waters,  "it  was  settled 
while  she  was  with  us  at  Nidboume.  I  hope 
she  will  be  very  happy — ^indeed  I  may  say  that  I 
am  sure  of  it." 

"Most  sincerely  do  I  trust  so,"  said  Randal 
fervently.  "  I  have  only  one  regret  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  that  is,  that  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Graham's  acquaintance 
before  he  left  for  India.  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  something  of  the  man  on  whom  my 
cousin's  future  happiness  depends." 

*'  So  far  as  it  depends  on  him  I  think  I  can 
ondCTtake  to  answer  for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Waters 
wcrmly. 

"  I  am  80  glad  to  hear  yon  say  so,"  was  the 
delighted  reply.  "Ah  yes!  to  be  sure,  I  remember 
bearing  that  he  was  a  friend  of  yours.  And 
might  I  ask  if  you  have  known  him  long  ?" 

Kmmy  listened  very  attentively. 

"Yes,  a  great  many  years — both  Mr. Waters 
and  I." 

"  Tou  can  hardly  imagine  the  satisfaction  you 
are  affording  me,  Mrs.  Waters.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  farther  ask  whether  you  know  any  thing 
of  hia  fiunily  and  connections?  You  will  not 
find  fiuilt  with  me  for  my  questions,  I  know ; 
voa  must  remember  that  I  and  my  family  are 
the  only  relations  my  poor  cousin  has  in  the 
worid,  and  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make 
these  inquiries  on  her  behalf  just  as,  under  like 
circiunstanoes,  you  might  make  similar  inquiries 
on  behalf  of  any  one  closely  connected  with 
yon." 

With  these  words  he  directed  a  glance  towards 
Emmy,  who  blushed,  and  gave  one  or  two  little 
adjusting  taps  to  her  dress  which  made  it  rustle 
more  than  ever.  But  presently  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice  soimd  in  reply,  and  the  rustle  was 
hashed  instantaneously. 
•  *'I  have  known  his  fiimily  all  my  life  long. 
It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  respectable  in 


^**  and  here  Mrs.  Waters  mentioned  the  name 

of  the  town  which  had  been  her  own  native 
phice. 

Emmy's  blushes  had  all  disappeared  now, 
forcibly  driven  away  by  the  excitement  of  this 
new  discovery.  So  it  was  definitely  establish^ 
that  Mr.  Graham  had  actually  come  from  the 
place  where  her  mother  had  come  from — ^where 
her  uncle  Harold  also  had  come  from,  that  was 
to  say.  Not  that  the  fact  proved  any  thing  in 
itself,  of  course,  but  then  why  had  it  never  hith- 
erto been  mentioned  in  her  presence  ?  She  look- 
ed up  suspiciously.  Mrs.  Waters  was  externally 
calm  enough  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  one  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  her,  but  the  unwont- 
ed fluslr  on  her  cheeks  sufficed  to  convince  Emmy 
that  she  was  laboring  under  some  unusual  ex- 
citement. 

"  I  can  hardly  express  the  relief  that  this  hfis 
been  to  my  feelings,"  said  Randal  sweetly,  but 
with  a  certain  blankness  of  look  which  might 
have  stood  as  well  for  disappointment  as  satisfac- 
tion. "  So  that  for  Mr.  Graham's  earlier  ante- 
cedents you  yourself  can  voucli  by  personal 
knowledge,  and  since  then — " 

"  Since  then  all  who  know  him  in  India  will 
tell  you  that  he  has  been  respected  and  looked 
up  to  by  every  body  who  has  had  to  do  with 
him,"  said  Mra.  Waters,  with  something  in  her 
manner  that  seemed  almost  like  pride.  "He. 
belongs  to  the  firm  of  Barret,  Phillips  and  Gra- 
ham in  Bombay,  and  if  you  like  to  inquire — " 

"  Your  assurance  is  more  tlian  sufficient,''  in- 
terrupted Randal  chivalrously.  "You  have  not, 
then,  lost  sight  of  him  during  any  part  of  the 
time — I  mean  that  a  correspondence  of  some 
sort  has  always  been  kept  up  ?" 

"Yes,  always." 

Another  fact  for  Emmy !  Again  the  fact  was 
one  not  counting  for  much  in  itself;  but  when  it 
was  considered  how  secretly  the  correspondence 
must  have  been  caiTied  on,  how  Emmy  herself 
had  never  so  much  as  seen  the  outside  of  a  let- 
ter either  directed  to  India  or  coming  thence — 
as  she  thought  of  it  all,  suspicion  crystallized 
within  her  mind  into  something  like  certainty, 
and  she  became  so  strongly  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  be  impatient  of  every  thing  that  delayed 
the  full  explanation  on  which  she  was  now  bient 
— ^impatient  even  of  the  presence  of  the  brilliant 
stranger.  She  was  quite  relieved,  therefore,  when, 
with  the  courtly  grace  which  seemed  so  natural 
to  him,  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"Mrs.  Waters,  I  never  can  thank  you  enough 
for  the  satisfaction  you  have  given  me,"  he  said, 
in  the  same  sweet  voice  as  before.  *'  I  will  not 
intrude  longer  to-day,  but  perhaps  at  some  future 
time  yon  will  aJlow  roe  the  honor  of  repeating  a 
visit  which  h^s  afforded  me  so  much  pleasnro." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Waters  said  she  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  him,  and  then  he  shook  hands  very 
cordially,  first  with  her  and  next  with  Emmy,  to 
whom  he  bowed  with  an  air  of  respectful  homage 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
sent  her  into  a  flutter  for  another  half-hour  to 
come.  But  as  it  was,  she  was  too  impatient  to 
be  alone  with  her  mother  to  think  of  any  thing 
else. 

She  was  alone  with  her  mother  at  last,  but  as 
she  began  to  think  how  she  should  set  about 
what  she  had  to  say,  she  got  so  nervous  that  for 
a  minute  or  two  she  was  unable  to  say  any  tiling 
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at  all.  It  was  Mrs.  Waters,  therefore,  who  i^ke 
firet,  wondering  perhaps  at  her  daughter's  unac- 
costomed  silence^  and  not  unwilling  to  find  oat 
its  cause. 

'*  Well,  Emm  J,  are  you  thinking  what  a  potite 
visitor  we  have  had  ?" 

^*  He  was  very  polite  certainly,"  agreed  Emmy, 
but  she  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  on  him  as 
she  spoke.  **  How  anxious  he  was  to  find  out 
something  about  Mr.  Graham !"  she  added  a  lit- 
tle tremulously. 

Her  mother's  color  had  subsided,  but  Emmy 
noticed  that  it  rose  again  at  this. 

*'  He  wanted  his  cousin  for  himself,  and  he  is 
jealous  that  she  is  going  to  marry  somebody  else," 
was  Mrs.  Waters's  somewhat  harshly  £(iven  ex- 
planation. 

'^  Oh !  mamma,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  he 
was  jealous  a  bit — ^indeed  I  think  it  must  have 
been  all  a  mistake  about  his  ever  caring  for  her 
in  that  way.  But  he  is  naturally  anxious  to 
know  something  about  the  person  she  is  going  to 
marry,  and  rec^y  for  my  part  I  think  he  is  (juite 
right  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  myself  who  Mr.  Graham  can  be." 

Emmy's  heart  beat  fast  aa  she  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  she  bent  very  close  over  her  work 
while  she  waited  for  her  mother's  answer. 

She  waited,  but  no  answer  came.  Emmy  un- 
derstood that  now  or  never  was  the  time  for  a 
decisive  question,  and,  bending  over  her  work 
closer  still,  she  subjoined,  in  a  voice  scarcely  au- 
dible through  her  trepidation : 

*^Do  you  know,  mamma,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  he  might  have  something  to  do  with 
Uncle  Harold?" 

And  then,  the  die  being  cast,  she  ventured  to 
give  a  glance  upward  just  to  see  the  efiect. 

Her  mother,  evidently  in  the  extreme  of  agi- 
tation, was  sitting  with  drooping  head,  and  face 
covered  by  both  hands. 

'^  Mammal"  cried  Emmy,  startled  in  spite  of 
all  her  previous  suspicions.     *'  It  is  true,  then  ?" 

Mrs.  Waters  raised  her  fiice  slowly  and  turned 
il  towards  her  daughter.     It  was  pide  as  ashes. 

'*  Emmy,  promise  you  will  never  tell  any  liv- 
ing soul — ^promise,  as  yon  love  vour  mother." 

But  Emmy  was  so  overwhelmed  by  her  own 
conflicting  emotions  that  she  hardly  noticed  the 
appeal.  She  was  at  once  surprised,  mortified, 
ashamed,  and  angry — surprised  at  the  discovery 
she  had  made,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  been 
half  prepared  for  it — ^mortified  at  the  ignorance 
in  which  she  had  been  kept  so  long — ashamed  of 
the  disgrace  of  contact  with  the  felon-uncle  whose 
name  she  had  always  held  in  horror — above  all, 
angry  that  she  should  have  been  exposed  to  such 
di^ace.  And  the  idea,  too,  of  expecting  her  to 
keep  the  man's  secret  for  him ! 

'* Ob,  mamma!"  she  exclaimed  reproachfully, 
half  crying  as  she  thought  of  her  grievances, 
"how  could  you  do  such  a  thing — how  could 
you?  To  let  him  come  here,  after  all  he  has 
done— such  a  dreadful  person — ^talking  to  us  and 
living  with  us  just  like  one  of  ourselves — and  poor 
Miss  Egerton !  actually  to  think  you  would  let  her 
engage  hersel^to  him,  and  never  say  a  word  to 
put  her  on  her  guard.     Oh !  how  could  you  ?" 

'*£mmy,  do  you  want  to  break  my  heart? 
Promise  me  you  will  never  tell." 

**  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  right  to  promise," 
whimpered  Emmy.     *  *  Poor  dear  Miss  Egerton — 


it  seems  right-down  wicked  to  let  her  marry  such 
a  person  without  warning  her.  ,  Oh,  mamma, 
how  could  you  ?  I  really  did  think  you  cared  for 
her." 

*'  I  do  care  for  her,  Emmy,  and  it  is  because  I 
care  for  her  that  I  am  glad  and  rejoiced  to  see 
her  marry  my  brother,  for  I  know  he  loves  her, 
and  will  make  her  happy.  He  did  not  want  her 
for  her  money — ^you  know  yourself  that  he  did 
not ;  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  believing  that 
she  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  he  is  a  rich 
man  now,  you  must  remember.  If  she  had  been 
poor  as  he  thought,  you  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  cruel  to  part  them,  and  is  he  to  suffer  just 
because  she  happens  to  have  a  few  wretched  acres 
of  land  that  he  had  never  heard  of?  And  I  can 
tell  you,  Emmy,  that  if  he  had  heard  of  them  he 
would  sooner  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  ask 
her — ^he  is  my  brother,  and  I  know  what  he  is 
made  of." 

The  concluding  words  were  spoken  with  an  air 
of  passionate  pride  which  Emmy  thought  rather 
inappropriate  to  the  subject.  Still,  exaggerated 
as  the  tone  of  her  mother's  championship  seemed, 
she  could  not  help  understanding  that  in  spite  of 
his  past  faults  her  uncle  did  most  truly  and  sin- 
cerely love  Miss  Egerton,  and  would  in  all  human 
probability  make  her  happier  than  any  one  else 
could  do.  So,  reflecting  thus,  Emmy  began  to 
relent  a  little. 

*'  What  does  papa  say  ?"  she  inquired.  It  was 
natural  th&t  her  mother  should  be  unduly  lenient 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  she  felt  that,  if  her 
father  had  brought  himself  to  forgive  the  man  who 
in  requital  of  his  benefactions  had  drawn  shame 
and  well-nigh  ruin  on  his  head,  the  fact  would 
weigh  for  a  good  deal  with  her.  "  He  knows 
who  Mr.  Graham  is,  I  suppose  ?" 

"He  knows — oh  yes!"  answered  her  motlier 
in  low  even  tones. 

**  And  he  has  forgiven  him,  then  ?" 

Mrs.  Waters's  lip  quivered  as  though  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  emotion,  but  with  an  ev- 
ident  effort  at  calmness  she  brought  herself  to  say 
steadily : 

"He  has  even  accepted  favors  from  him, 
Emmy.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  sums 
your  uncle  Harold'  has  lent  us  from  time  to  time, 
I  hardly  know  what  we  should  have  done  to  live ; 
they  make  up  nearly  four  hundred -pounds  now." 

Emmy  looked  very  much  shocked. 

"  Oh !  mamma,  you  actual!  v  mean  to  say  papa 
has  laid  himself  under  obligations — " 

"  Poverty  does  strange  things  sometimes,"  said 
Mrs.  Waters  with  a  faint  smile.  "  And  people 
are  very  poor  who  have  to  live  like  gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  a  hundred  a  year." 

"  Oh  yes !  I  know,  but  still —  It  seems  such 
a  degradation  to  have  taken  favors  from  a  person 
like  that — a  person  who  has  done  such  a  base, 
wicked  thing,  and  brought  such  horrible  shame 
on  every  body  connected  with  him.  I  wonder 
how  papa  could  have  fbi^ven  him  so  far,  that  I 
do." 

**  Oh,  Emmy !"  broke  out  Mrs.  Watera  almost 
with  a  cry,  "  how  hard  you  are !  how  hard ! 
God  forgive  you,  my  poor  child!  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  doing." 

"  I  did  not  mean,  to  be  hard,  mamma,"  said 
Emmy,  again  relenting  a  little  at  sight  of  her 
mother's  distress.  "But  one  must  be  just,  y6u 
see,  and  poor  Miss  Egerton — " 
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**Be  just  to  joar  undo,  then,  Tvho  has  sacri- 
ficed hiinself  to  you  ever  since  you  were  bom," 
said  Mra.  Waters  impetnously,  then  more  tran- 
qiiillj  she  added :  '*  For  I  am  sure  he  has  some- 
times sent  us  money,  Emmy,  when  he  wanted  it 
almost  as  much  himself.  It  is  only  lately  that 
be  has  been  rich,  yon  know,  since  ho  was  taken 
ioto  partoership ;  but  throngh  all  the  years  that 
he  was  only  a  poor  struggling  clerk  he  never  for- 
got that  we  were  struggling  too.  Oh !  Emmy, 
be  has  been  very,  very  generous ;  can  you  not  be 
aUtdelikehim?** 

Emmy  was  touched — touched  not  only  bv 
her  mother's  entreaty  and  recital  of  her  uncles 
benefits,  but  also  by  her  recoilectiott  of  the  traits 
of  goodness  which  she  herself  had  seen  in  him. 
In  porticolar,  she  thought  of  the  day  when  she 
had  beheld  him  risk  his  life  for  that  of  a  poor 
fisheraian,  and  could  not  but  admit  to  herself  that 
be  might  deserve  something  better  than  the  utter 
reprobation  which  she  had  been  disposed  to  award 
bim. 

"Of  coarse  I  suppose  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  do  a  very  wicked  thing  once  in  his  life  without 
being  altogether  wicked  in  himself,"  she  said 
meditatively. 

"Thank  God,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  more 
earoesdy  than  her  dau^iter  had  ever  heard  her 
speak  before.  **  Oh !  my  darling,  how  can  you 
doabt  it?  And  remember  it  is  not  only  by  the 
measure  of  our  sin  that  we  are  judged,  but  by  the 
measoreofour  temptation." 

"  Yes,  and  of  our  repentance^*'  added  Emmy, 
vfao  thought  that  hardly  any  amount  of  tempta^ 
tion  coold  palliate  the  heinousness  of  so  gross 
and  sordid  and  Tulgar  a  sin  as  that  of  which  her 
DDde  Harold  had  been  guilty.  '*  And  I  suppoae 
he  really  lepenta  what  he  has  done^  does  he  not, 
mamma?** 

A  slightly  bitter  expression  rose  to  Mrs.  Wa- 
ter's fiice,  as  though  she  deemed  her  daughter's 
inqonition  over-exacting;  but  if  this  was  her 
feeling  she  overcame  i^  and  answered  quietly : 

"M  men  with  any  good  in  them  repent  the 
TTong  that  they  have  done,  Emmy.*' 

£fflmy  saw  that  she  was  paining  her  mother 
greatly  by  prolonged  discussion,  and,  understand- 
ing that  it  behooved  her  to  make  an  effort  of 
oagnanimity  sooner  or  later,  resolved  to  make  it 
atooce. 

"  Well,  mnmrnft,  I  don*t  mind  saying  that  since 
joa  aod  papa  have  been  kind  enough  to  foigivo 
him,  I  wiU  try  to  forgive  him  too." 

It  seemed  to  Emmy  that  her  mother  did  not 
Jioite  sofficientlj  appreciate  her  generosity  in  mak- 
ing this  declaration.  'Certainly  it  was  met  by  a 
look  much  edder  than  she  had  anticipated. 

'^I  do  what  I  can,  I'm  sure,"  said  Emmy  apol- 
ogetically,  '*  but  of  course  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
preiiook  such  conduct  all  at  once.  I  will  prom- 
ise never  to  tell  any  body  who  he  is,  and  sorely 
that  oaght  to  be  enough  for  the  present" 

'*Von  promise,  Emmy — ^truly  and  faithfully 
promise?" 
'*  Yes,  mamma." 

''  Kiss  me,  my  darling.  Yon  love  me,  I  think  ?" 
Emmy  flnng  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck 
vith  a  hunt  of  tenderness. 
''  My  own  pet  mamma !  Oh  yes !  so  dearly !" 
"Then,  Emmy,  you  will  never,  never  break  the 
pnmise  yon  have  given  me  to-day." 
"  Dear  mamma,  I  never  will,"  said  Emmy  sol- 


emnly, for  the  pathos  of  her  mother's  manner  had 
gone  to  her  very  heart 

And  at  the  time  she  thus  passed  her  word  she 
did  most  religiously  intend  to  keep  it 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TIUOM  ANJ>  HJS  FBIEimS. 

The  following  day  was  a  very  important  one 
for  the  hoosehold  at  the  Laurels,  bringing  with  it 
no  lessen  event  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters's  first 
dinner-party — the  veiy  first,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  given  by  them  during  the  whole  of  their 
married  life.  Sn^h  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  occasion  was  viewed  with  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety,  and  that  as  the  family  trio,  a 
long  time  before  the  appointed  hour,  assembled, 
in  tiie  drawing-room  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
guests,  there  was  even  in.  Emmy's  mind  a  feeling 
of  trepidation  which  not  the  most  unfeigned  ad- 
miration of  her  own  toilet  could  altogether  allay. 

There  was  a  long  period  of  suspense,  rendered 
at  last  more  intense  still  by  a  ring  at  the  bell ; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  all  eyes 
were  turned  nervoudy  towards  the  door,  came  the 
first  announcement 

"  Mr.  D'Almayne." 

This  was  the  connoisseur  in  art  whose  acquaint- 
ance Austin  had  made  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
Brown  Bear,  and  in  whose  honor  indeed  the 
party  had  been  originally  projected.  He  was  not 
an  artist  himself,  but  took  some  pains  to  culti- 
vate  the  appearance  of  one ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
wore  his  dark  hair  veiy  long,  his  beard  foil  and 
somewhat  raggedly  cut,  and  particularly  exer» 
cised  himself  in  a  certain  restless  distraught  look 
about  the  eyes  which  he  had  seen  practised  by 
professional  friends  with  wonderful  effect 

Having  been  introduced  to  the  ladies  with  as 
much  propriety  as  Austin's  inexperience  allowed, 
this  personage  inquired,  as  soon  as  the  first  cour- 
tesies were  exchanged,  if  they  had  ever  seen  the 
great  art  collection  of  Sir  Llewellyn  Llewellyn  in 
Wales.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  delights  of  his  re- 
cent visit  there  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 

*'  One  of  the  greatest  treats  I  ever  had  in  my  ^ 
life,  I  do  assure  you.  There  are  gems  yonder 
which  it  is  perfectly  delicious  to  lo<^  at,  or  rather 
there  were,  for  it  is  all  broken  up  no^.  A  great 
pity,  really,  considering  what  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion it  constituted  in  the  district — ^wby,  people 
came  to  see  it  from  a  hundred  miles  round  and 
more.  But  well,  it  isn't  for  me  to  complain,  for 
I  have  picked  up  some  most  delicious  things  for 
the  merest  trifle — ^things  that  would  be  the  mak- 
ing of  any  gallery  in  the  country,  and  for  the 
price  of  an  old  song  almost" 

He  had  been  addressing  the  ladies  hitherto, 
but  with  the  last  words  he  gave  a  glance  towards 
Austin. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  jonmey  has  been 
so  profitable,"  said  Austin,  feeling  himself  bound 
to  make  some  remark. 

''As  for  profitable,  I  don't  know  abont  that, 
for  some  of  the  things  are  so  absolutely  delicious 
that  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  bring.myself  to  part 
with  them — ^unless  perhaps  to  some  friend  for  the 
sake  of  friendship,  and  even  then  there  are  one 
or  two  gems — .   Why,  there's  a  Farmegiano  that 
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beats  the  one  in  the  Fitti  Palace  all  to  nothing, 
and  a  Garofalo — " 

"  Mr.  Tovey." 

With  a  murmured  apology  to  his  new  friend, 
Austin  went  forward  to  meet  the  little  man,  who 
came  tripping  into  the  room  with  his  usual  elas- 
tic step.  After  having  duly  paid  his  respects  to 
his  entertainers,  be  was  presented  to  his  distin- 
guished fellow-guest. 

"Allow  me,"  said  Austin  flurriedlj — "Mr. 
Tovey,  Mr.  D'Almayne.  I  believe  I  have  spoken 
to  you  about  my  friend  Mr.  Tovey,  and  to  you 
about  Mr.  D'Almayne,  I  think,  so  that  you  both 
know  each  other  already,  one  may  say.** 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed,  but,  it  must  be  said, 
rather  stiffly  and  frigidly.  Each  had  indeed  heard 
of  the  other  from  Austin,  and  a  strong  mutual 
prejudice  had  been  the  result — Mr.  Tovey  setting 
down  Mr.  D'Almayne  as  a  talking  humbug  whose 
art  went  no  further  than  the  art  of  picking  peo- 
ple's pockets,  and  Mr.  D'Ahnayne  condemning 
Mr.  Tovey  as  a  miserable  quack  who  made  a  liv- 
ing by  ruining  people  with  brick  and  mortar. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkins  and  Miss  Elkins." 

Poor  Mrs.  Waters  felt  the  troubles  of  hostess- 
ship  thickening  fast  upon  her.  The  room  was 
beginning  to  show  a  sprinkling  of  guests  that 
looked  quite  formidable  in  her  unaccustomed 
eyes,  besides  which  there  was  something  per- 
sonal to  the  new-comers  themselves  which  seem- 
ed at  once  to  impart  an  extra  flavor  of  formid- 
ity  to  the  occasion.  They  were  all  three  so  very 
staid  and  erect  and  unsmiling  and  wooden — all 
three,  for  Miss  Elkins  was  little  else  than  a  copy 
of  her  mother,  only  rather  faded  and  washed  out ; 
that  is  to  say,  slightly  paler,  slightly  slimmer,  and 
with  light  sand-colored  ringlets  instead  of  iron- 
gray  ones.  Mrs.  Waters  hardly  knew  what  to 
say  to  them  for  nervousness,  and  even  Emmy 
experienced  something  of  the  same  feeling.  Be- 
fore either  had  time  to  recover,  a  new  announce- 
ment was  heard. 

"Mr.  Podmore." 

But  Mr.  Podmore  came  ambling  into  the  room 
in  such  evident  good-humor  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  afraid  of  him.  For  though  nobody 
could  be  more  awe-inspiring  than  Mr.  Podmore 
at  certain  times  and  seasons,  he  was  capable  of 
expanding  into  a  high  state  of  social  geniality — 
a  mood  which  nothing  was  so  caloulated  to  pro- 
duce in  him  as  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner. 
He  was  pretty  sure  of  a  good  dinner  to-day,  and 
had  come  so  thoroughly  prepared  to  enjoy  it  that 
he  was  hail-fellow-well-met  instantly  with  every 
body  in  the  room — every  body,  except  Mr.  Tovey, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  Austin's  adviser'  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Beacon  Bay  estate,  and  Mr. 
D'Aimayne,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him;  and 
even  these  he  was  disposed  to  patronize. 

Still  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  worm  will 
turn,  and  the  purest  milk  of  human  kindriess  be- 
come sour.  As  Mr.  Podmore  was  standing  by 
his  hostess's  chair,  bending  forward  to  address 
her  with  a  smiling  courtesy  reser>'ed  for  the  most 
favored  of  his  acquaintances,  the  door  behind  him 
opened,  and  a  voice  said : 

"Mr.  Frisby." 

Mr.  Podmore  was  visibly  startled — so  much 
startled  that,  instead  of  going  on  to  finish  what 
he  was  saying,  he  stammered  and  broke  down, 
and  was  fain  to  cover  his  break-down  by  a  fit  of 
coughing,  in  the  midst  of  which  be  took  an  op- 


portunity of  looking  round.  From  the  sudden 
change  which  then  appeared  in  him,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  not  till  the  moment  of  looking  round 
had  he  believed  in  the  monstrous  enormity  the 
possibility  of  which  his  ears  had  suggested.  A 
dark  cloud  overspread  his  brow,  which  forthwith 
knitted  itself  into  its  most  severe  and  magisterial 
corrugations;  his  lips,  so  lately  relaxed  in  a 
smile,  became  pursed  up  into  an  expression  of  in- 
flexible sternness  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  could  smile  at  all ;  his  whole 
figure  straightened  and  stiffened  itself  with  digni- 
ty and  righteous  anger.  There  is  even  reason  to 
believe  that  he  meditated  instant  departure  from 
the  house,  but  an  instinct  of  lawyer-like  prudence 
restrained  him  from  committing  himself  to  so  ex- 
treme a  measure,  and  he  staid.  Nevertheless, 
though  he  staid,  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree unbend  from  the  rigidity  of  his  bearing — 
gazing  steadily  into  space  as  Mr.  Frisby  ap- 
proached to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Waters, 
and  only  intensifying  the  fixity  of  his  gaze  for 
the  amiable  smirk  directed  in  passing  towards 
himself.  So  freezing  was  his  mien,  that  Austin, 
who  had  hitherto  considered  it  his  duty  to  in- 
troduce his  guests  to  each  other  and  set  them 
talking,  absolutely  dared  not  make  an  attempt  in 
that  direction  in  the  present  instance.  For  a 
few  moments  a  grim  silence  pervaded  the  room 
— ^the  silence  of  a  thunder-charged  atmosphere — 
when,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  if  of  no  one  else,  another 
arrival  took  place  which  had  the  effect  of  revir- 
ing  the  suspended  buzz  of  conversation. 

"Miss  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Waddilove." 

At  sight  of  her  friend's  well-known  face,  the  dis- 
tressed hostess  felt  wonderfully  fortified.  There 
was  something  in  Olivia's  presence  so  intrinsical- 
ly bracing  and  reassuring  that  she  would  have 
found  herself  strengthened  by  it  even  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  heiress  was  a  person  whom  all 
her  other  guests  would  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be 
asked  to  meet ;  but  no  doubt  this  fact  was  not 
without  its  value. 

The  party  was  jiow  complete — that  is  to  say, 
nobody  else  was  expected,  and  a  group  of  six 
ladies  and  six  gentlemen  were  ready  to  take 
their  places  at  the  dinner-tablo.  Nobody  else 
was  expected,  for  the  old  friend  of  the  family, 
John  Thwaites,  who  had  been  their  most  fre- 
quent guest  in  bygone  days,  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  invitations.  Mrs.  Waters 
had  pleaded  hard  for  him,  but  her  husband  had 
explained  that  a  seventh  gentleman  would  com- 
pletely dislocate  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
dinner-table,  and  that  it  would  really  be  a  great 
deal  kinder  to  ask  him  some  other  evening  when 
there  were  not  so  many.  Then  Mrs.  Waters,  still 
persisting  in  her  friendship  for  John  Thwaites, 
had  appealed  to  Emmy  for  assistance,  but  Emmy 
only  tossed  her  head  and  said  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  spoil  the  party  for  John  Thwaites  indeed, 
and  Emmy's  casting  vote  had  decided  the  ques- 
tion. And  yet  now  Emmy,  looking  round  at  the 
assembled  guests,  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  room  appeared  somewhat  blank  and  bare, 
and  thinking  also  a  little  of  John  Thwaites. 

Dinner  was  presently  announced,  and  after  a 
little  floundering,  for  the  host  and  hostess  were 
too  new  to  their  office  to  manage  matters  fault- 
lessly, the  company  were  duly  paired  off  and 
marched  into  the  dining-room.     Even  there,  sit- 
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ting  amidst  a  glow  of  plate  and  wax  candles  and 
ladies' jeweL),  with  the  g^lant  Mr.  Tovey  by  her 
side  asking  her  opinion  as  to  the  decorations  of 
the  new  hall-room — even  there  Emmy  could  not 
altogether  keep  herself  from  feeling  a  little  doll 
and  disappointed.  Poor  John  Thwaites — well, 
it  might  have  been  no  great  harm  to  invite  him, 
after  alL 

Probably  Emmy  was  not  the  only  one  at  that 
glittering  board  who  found  the  reality  of  the  en- 
tertainment rather  flat  as  compared  with  antici- 
pation.    Whether  from  an  inherent  fault  in  the 
composition  of  the  company,  or  from  a  want  of 
judgment  in  the  pairing-off  of  the  guests,  the 
fia^entaiy  conversation  between  neighbors  nee- 
essaiy  to  the  prosperity  of  a  dinner-party  hung 
fire  sadly.    Nobody  got  on  quite  harmoniously 
with  his  or  her  neighbor.     It  has  been  shown 
that  Emmy  found  even  Mr.  Tovey*s  talk  about 
the  new  ball-room  slightly  wearisome,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  poor  Mrs.  Waddilove  over  the 
way  was  yet  more  wearied  by  the  discourse  on 
high  art  which  Mr.  D'Almayne  addressed  to  her 
for  want  of  a  more  appreciative  listener.     Then 
Mr,  Podmore,  sitting  at  Emmy's  other  side, 
hardly  said  a  word  to  her  or  any  body  else,  in 
Bpite  of  the  good-natured  attempts  made  to  draw 
Mm  out  by  Olivia,  to  whom  he  had  been  assign- 
ed as  a  cavalier.     He  ate  his  dinner,  he  even  ate 
it  with  more  than  usual  gusto,  feeling  that  it  was 
his  only  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  dressing 
and  coming  out,  but  more  he  could  not  and  would 
not  do.     How  indeed  could  he  be  expected  to 
do  more  with  the  man  Frisby  sitting  opposite  to 
him — a  low  pettifogger  whom  it  was  an  insnlt  to 
ask  a  respectable  solicitor  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  ?    To  give  Mr.  Frisby  his  due,  it  must  be 
said  that  nobody  could  have  acted  with  mora 
perfect  modesty  and  unobtmsiveness.     He  was 
reiy  particolar  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
lady  next  him.  Miss  Elkins,  but  he  spoke  sel- 
dom, and  then  in  a  low  diffident  voice  which 
seemed  intended  as  an  apology  for  speaking  at 
all.     He  evidently  desired  to  efface  himself  so  for 
as  was  in  his  power,  and  as.  Miss  Elkins  was 
miles  away  from  being  a  lively  young  lady  he  was 
able  to  cany  out  this  policy  veiy  successfully. 
The  only  occasions  on  which  he  slightly  emerged 
from  the  background  were  when   somebody  at 
table  said  something  meant  to  be  in  the  remotest 
degree  humorous,  which  he  was  always  sure  to 
hear  and  laugh  at,  though  softly,  yery  heartily, 
more  especially  if  by  rare  chance  Mr.  Podmore 
hai^iened  to  be  the  speaker.     But  even  this  did 
not  disarm  Mr.  Podmore's  wrath. ^ 

Under  these  circilmstances  tilings  naturally 
went  off  rather  tamely  and  heavily.  Of  course 
to  an  experienced  host  and  hostess  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  start  some  subject  of  common  inter- 
est  in  which  all  would  have  been  able  to  join,  and 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  pnttuig  all  (ex- 
cept perhaps  Mr.  Podmore)  into  good-humor 
with  themselves  and  others.  But  Mrs.  Waters 
and  her  husband  were  not  experienced  in  the 
last,  and,  amid  their  anxiety  that  all  should  turn 
out  well,  found  that  they  had  more  than  enough 
to  do  in  listening  to  what  was  said  to  them  by 
)Ir.  and  Mrs.  Elkins,  who  respectively  occupied 
the  places  of  honor  next  their  entertainers  at  the 
two  eads  of  the  table.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  conTersation  retained  its  fragmentary  charac- 
ter till  dinner  >vafl  nearly  over,  and  that  when  a 


change  was  at  last  made  it  had  the  very  reverse 
of  a  harmonizing  effect. 

It  was  Mr.  Elkins,  who,  tired  perhaps  of  being 
answered  in  monosyllables  by  his  hostess,  made 
the  first  move  towards  generalizing  the  conversa- 
tion by  asking  Austin  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table : 

**Have  yon  had  time  yet  to  read  the  report 
on  the  Chorcombe  Chmrh  School,  Mr.  Waters  ? 
You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  attention." 

**Mr8.  Elkins  has  just  been  telling  me,"  said 
Austin  with  a  deferential  glance  towards  that 
lady.  '*  Yes,  I  will  make  a  point  of  reading  it, 
certainly." 

**  I  am  sure  yonvrill  find  yonrself  well  repaid," 
put  in  Mrs.  Elkins.  '*  And  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wa- 
ters— I  hope  they  will  find  time  to  look  at  it  too." 

Mrs.  Wafers  and  Emmy  murmured  something 
or  other,  and  Mr.  Elkins  resumed : 

''The  result  is  undoubtedly  gratifying  when 
compared  with  the  smalhiess  of  the  means.  It 
is  not  all  I  could  vrish,  of  course — ^very,  very  far 
from  it,  but  considering  how  scantily  supported 
wo  have  hitherto  been,  I  think  we  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  At  least  it  is  a  proof  of  what  might 
be  done  if  sufficient  funds  were  forthcoming." 

The-  reverend  speakto  looked  rather  hard  at 
Austin,  but  before  the  latter  was  able  to  reply 
Mr.  Tovey  struck  in. 

**•  It  will  all  come  in  time — all  come  in  time, 
you  may  be  sure, "  he  said  oracularly.  ' '  The  great 
mass  of  middle-class  parishioners  will  gradually 
become  interested — the  chuss  which  profits  by  the 
movement,  and  which  consequently  ought  to  pay 
for  it — and  then  the  thing  is  done.  There  are 
Mr.  Dormer's  schools  at  Yeston — ^you  know  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dormer,  of  course  ?" 

Mr.  Elkins  dryly  signified  that  he  did. 

''The  way  they  are  getting  on  now  is  some- 
thing surprising,  and  they  were  in  a  most  discour- 
aging state  for  years.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  them,  first  and  last,  you  see,  because  of  the 
new  school-house.  The  pride  Mr.  Dormer  takes 
in  that  new  school-house,  to  be  sure!" 

'*  If  the  school  prospers,  I  cumber  myself  little 
about  the  school-house,"  said  Mrs.  Elkins  with 
some  asperity. 

**0h!  the  school  is  the  principal  thing,  no 
doubt,"  said  Mr.  Tovey  blandly.  "  Though  Mr. 
Dormer  says  it  is  quite  wonderftd  the  impulse  that 
has  be«n  given  to  the  zeal  of  parents  and  pupils 
by  the  erection  of  a  building  with  some  little  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  fitness." 

**  If  I  were  Mr.  Dormer  I  would  not  give  much 
for  the  zeal  evoked  by  causes  so  ridiculously  in- 
adequate," said  Mrs.  Elkins  sternly.  **  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  substance  and  not  the  shadow 
that  we  ought  to  consider,  and  for  my  part  I 
would  not,  if  I  could,  change  our  simple  unadorn- 
ed building  "  (the  school-house  at  Chorcombe  was 
little  better  than  a  big  bam)  *'  for  that  frivolous 
red-brick  doll's  house  of  Mr.  Dormer  s.  Let  the 
children  be  gathered  and  taught  in  a  place  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  I  care  not  what  that 
pkce  is  like." 

*'  Oh !  of  course,  if  mere  utilitarianism  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,"  responded  Mr.  Tovey,  get- 
ting all  at  once  very  red  in  the  fiace.  *'  Only  in 
that  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  that  all 
art  has  been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world." 

**  Instead  of  which,  art,  properly  considered,  is 
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simply  the  most  potent  popalar  educator  that  we 
have,  said  Mr.  D'Almayne,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  evident  symptoms  of  impatience.  **  If 
the  gi'eat  proprietors  of  the  country  could  only  be 
brought  to  understand  the  boon  conferred  on  a 
neighborhood  by  a  good  collection  of  old  masters, 
we  should  in  a  row  years  see  a  general  refinement 
of  public  taste — " 

**  At  the  expense  of  what  I  should  consider  a 
most  culpable  waste  t>f  private  funds,"  interrupt- 
ed the  clergyman's  wife.  **Our  great  proprie- 
tors have  no  business  to  throw  away  money  on 
pictures  while  there  are  so  many  unsupported 
missions  to  the  poor  and  the  heathen. '* 

*'A  picture-^dleiT  i$  a  mission  to  the  poor 
and  the  heathen, "rejoined  Mr.  D'Almayne  cour- 
ageously. '*If  yon  could  only  have  been  at 
Llewellyn  Court  as  I  was  last  week,  and  seen  the 
universal  respect  in  which  that  family  is  held  all 
throughout  the  district — " 

'*Sir  Llewellyn  Llewellyn's  place,  do  you 
mean  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tovey.  **  Ah  yes  I  I  remem- 
ber seeing  it  once — pity  the  house  was  such  a 
ramshackle  old  concern.  The  greatest  j  umble  of 
styles  yon  ever  saw  in  your  life,  Miss  Waters." 

'*That  may  be  or  may  not,"  said  Mr.  D'Al- 
mayne with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  *^It  was 
the  pictures  Sir  Llewellyn  cared  about,  not  the 
house  that  held  them." 

^'A  very  strange  inversion  of  ideas  on  Sir* 
Llewellyn's  part,  that's  all,"  said  Mr.  Tovey, 
witli  something  less  than  his  usual  blandness. 

*^  As  for  that,  it  belongs  to  the  old  question  of 
the  relative  clahns  of  pictorial  and  arehitectural 
arts;  and  seeing  that  that  question  has  been  long 
ago  decided  in  favor  of  pictorial — " 

**  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Tovey.  ** There  I  must 
venture  to  disagree  with  you.  What  does  com- 
mon sense  tell  us  ?  Pictures  could  be  done  with- 
out altogether — are  of  no  intrinsic  use  whatever ; 
whereas  arehitecture — " 

"  As  you  said  yourself,  Mr.  Tovey,  there  are 
things  not  to  be  decided  by  the  standard  of  utili- 
tarianism, rather  indeed  by  the  opposite.  If  the 
architect  is  to  be  called  superior  to  the  painter 
because  he  is  more  useful,  tlien  must  the  baker 
and  butcher  be  put  before  both  of  them." 

As  he  delivered  himself  of  this  argument,  Mr. 
D'Almayne  shook  back  his  long  dark  locks  with 
the  air  of  one  who  deems*  his  triumph  beyond 
challenge.  He  had  indeed  triumphed  for  the 
moment,  but  Mr.  Tovey  was  up  again  immedi- 
ately, attacking  at  another  point. 

**  Well,  pictures  have  been  of  little  enough  use 
to  Sir  Llewellyn,  that's  one  thing  clear ;  and  I 
suppose  he  thinks  so  too,  now  that  they  have  ruin- 
ed him." 

It  was  Mr.  D'Almayne's  turn  now  to  look  a  lit- 
tle disconcerted,  but  he  also  quickly  recovered 
himself. 

"Seeing  that  pictures  constituted  the  only 
Holid  part  of  his  property,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  he  can  have  been  ruined  by  them," 
was  the  somewhat  sophistical  reply.  "  I  am  not 
iiware  of  the  exact  circumstances  which  led  to  Sir 
Llewellyn's  reverse  of  fortune,  but  I  should  say  it 
was  much  more  probably  caused  by  some  of  those 
visionaiy  speculations  which — " 

"Ah !  when  will  people  learn  that  there  is  only 
one  place  where  they  may  lay  up  their  treasures 
and  be  afraid  of  no  loss  ?  said  Mrs.  Elkins  sen- 
tentiously. 
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I  don't  know  altogether  about  that,"  remaHc- 
ed  Mr.  D'Almayne,  slightly  frowning  at  the  in- 
terruption. "  He  paid  a  lai^  sum  away  last 
year  to  a  local  church  extension  fund  which 
some  people  seem  to  think  accelerated  the  catas- 
trophe." 

"  He  was  ruined  somehow  among  the  lot  of 
'em,  at  all  events,"  growled  Mr.  Podmore,  with- 
out looking  up  from  a  plateful  of  ice-pudding  on 
which  he  was  engaged. 

"  He !  he!"  sniggled  Mr.  Frisby. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  conversation  which, 
once  begun,  went  on,  with  little  or  no  control 
from  the  host  and  hostess,  until  at  last  the  time 
came  for  Mrs.  Waters  to  give  the  ladies  the  sig- 
nal of  withdrawal.  It  n^  hardly  be  said  that 
the  poor  woman,  half  stunned  between  the  con- 
fusion of  so  many  conflicting  sentiments  and  the 
responsibilities  of  her  own  position,  was  only  too 
thankful  when  this  point  was  reached  and  passed, 
nor  was  even  Emmy  sonr  to  find  the  evening  so 
far  advanced.  For  somehow  Emmy  had  not  en- 
joyed  herself  quite  so  much  as  she  had  expected 
when  she  so  uncompromisingly  voted  for  tiie  ex- 
clusion of  John  Thwaites. 

Perhaps  Olivia  saw  something  of  Emmy's  dis- 
satisfaction, and  took  it  upon  herself  to  guess 
that  John  Thwaites's  absence  might  have  more 
or  less  to  do  with  it  However  this  may  have 
been,  shortly  after  the  move  into  the  drawing- 
room  she  found  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
Emmy  in  a  little  private  conversation. 

"Well,  Emmy  dear!"  she  said,  coming  up  to 
where  the  girl  was  sitting  a  little  apart  fb9m  the 
rest,  bending  over  a  portfolio  of  engravings. 

"  Well,  Miss  Egerton  ?"  said  Emmy,  lookini; 
up  smiling  into  her  friend's  face.  Aa  she  did 
so,  she  remembered  that  that  friend  was,  though 
unconsciously,  her  future  aunt,  and  the  idea  was 
so  strange  that  she  felt  as  if  she  should  never  get 
faniiliar  with  it. 

"We  are  spending  a  rery  pleasant  evening. 
But  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Thwaites  ?  I  made 
sure  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him." 

But  though  Emmy  had  just  been  thinking  how 
dull  it  was  without  John  Thwaites,  she  would 
hardly  let  it  appear  to  Olivia  that  she  had  noticed 
whether  John  Thwaites  was  there  or  not. 

"Mr.  Thwaites!  Oh!  I  don't  know  where 
he  is,  I'm  sure.  I — I  rather  think  he  was  not 
asked  this  evening." 

""Not  asked !  Oh !  Emmy,  how  did  that  come 
about  ?    He  was  not  forgotten,  I  know." 

"Oh !  well — ^I  can't  say — ^that  is,  I  fancy  his 
name  was  mentioned.  But  of  course  one  has  not 
room  for  every  body  at  one's  table." 

"  I  think  room  ought  to  have  been  made  for 
John  Thwaites,  Enimy." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Emmy  pouting. 
"  One  would  say  you  thought  it  impossible  for 
any  body  to  exist  without  John  Thwaites." 

Olivia  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  Emmy*»  shoul- 
der. 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  think,  dear — of 
him  and  of  you  too.  Try  to  be  a  little  less  flinty, 
Emmy — don't  pretend  to  be  more  flinty  than  you 
are,  at  least ;  you  will  find  yourself  a  great  deal 
happier." 

Emmy  tossed  her  head. 

"  I  am  very  happy  already — quite  as  happy  as 
I  ever  want  to  be.  And  I  never  had  such  a 
charming  evening  as  this  in  all  my  life." 
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Olivia  smiled  at  her,  rather  BorrowfuUy,  how^ 
ever. 

"  Yoa  won't  be  advised  ?  Well,  well,  I  won't 
tease  jroa  more  just  now.  There  is  Mrs.  Elkins 
looking  as  if  she  wanted  somebody  to  talk  to." 

Emmy  felt  a  little  sorry  when  the  kind  hand 
was  withdrawn  from  her  shoulder,  and  was  half 
disposed  to  ask  herself  whether  Miss  Egerton's 
advice  might  not  be  worth  listening  to,  after  alL 
But  she  immediately  recollected  what  a  bmigle 
Miss  E^ertcm  had  made  of  her  own  affidrs,  drift- 
ing into  an  engagement  with  a  returned  felon 
when  she  might  have  had  her  choice  of  the  best 
gentlemen  in  the  county,  and  she  could  not  help 
feeling  the  force  of  Miss  Egerton's  authority  con- 
siderably  weakened.  Miss  Egerton  was  no  long- 
er a  person  to  be  altogether  looked  np  to,  but 
to  be  a  little  pitied  as  well.  Poor  dear  Miss 
Egerton! 

Soon  after  this  the  gentlemen  came  in  fW>m 
the  dining-room,  and  another  stage  of  the  even- 
ing was  entered  npon.  .  Concerning  this  stage 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  relate.  The  guests 
groaped  themselves  about  the  room  as  best  they 
could,  talking  much  the  same  kind  of  talk  as 
they  had  talked  before,  and  displaying  much  the 
same  individual  tendencies — ^if  any  thing,  deveL- 
oped  and  intensified  by  a  good  dinner.  That  is 
to  say,  Mr.  D'Almavne  was  perhaps  sligfatlv  more 
eloquent  about  high  art,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkins  a 
trifle  more  seakws  about  their  schools. and  mis- 
sions, Mr.  ToT^  a  little  more  energetic  in  criti- 
cising architectural  shortcomings,  and  Mr.  Pod- 
more  a  shade  sulkier.  In  the  same  way,  it  may 
be  added,  Mr.  Frisby  had  become,  if  possible, 
vet  more  retiring  and  unobtrusive.  It  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  propriety  of 
tl^  gentleman's  demeanor.  While  others — ^the 
D'Almajmes  and  Toveys  and  Elkinses-^showed 
a  di^Kwition  to  monopolize  the  attention  of  their 
host,  and  even  to  elbow  each  other  in  a  gentlot 
man-like  manner  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Frisby  kept 
hhnself  so  studiously  in  the  backgronnd  that 
probably  it  did  not  occur  to  one  of  these  to  re- 
gard him  in  any  sort  as  a  rivaL 

And  yet  Mr.  Podmore  was  still  nnmollified. 
Grimly  and  sternly,  speaking  no  word  to  any 
one,  he  stalked  about  the  room,  examining  the 
water-colors  on  the  walls  severely  through  his 
gold  eye-glass;  grimly  and  sternly  he  drank 
down  three  cups  of  tea ;  and,  this  done,  more 
grimly  and  sternly  still  did  he  fro  through  the 
ceremony  of  leave-taking  with  his  entertainers 
and  those  others  of  the  party  with  whom  it 
pleased  him  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance- 
ship. Bnt  among  those  was  not  Mr.  Frisby, 
whom  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  door  without 
leoognixing  him  by  so  much  as  the  quivering  of 
amosde. 

It  was  evident  that  poor  Mr.  Frisby  both  no- 
ticed and  felt  the  slight.  He  happened  to  be 
Handing,  near  the  door  when  Austin  returned  to 
the  room  after  seeing  Mr.  Podmore  out,  and,  as 
he  caught  his  host's  eye,  shook  his  head,  though 
meekly,  reiy  sadly. 

^*  It  is  strange  what  I  can  have  done  to  give 
>Ir.  Podmore  such  offense,  is  it  not,  sir  ?  That 
ia  the  way  he  always  treats  me." 

''It  is'  a  confoundedly  rude  way,  then," said 
Anstin,  who  on  his  own  account  was  disposed  to 
rewnt  Mr.  Podmore*s  behavior  not  a  little.  ' 
"It  is  rather  rude  for  one  professional  man 


towards  another,  I  must  say.  And  what  can  be 
the  cause  of  offense  I  have  really  no  idea.  I 
happen  to  have  been  successful  in  one  or  two 
little  cases  lately  which  I  have  had  to  conduct 
against  Mr.  Podmore,  but  that  can  hardly  be 
called  a  fiinlt,  can  it  now,  sir?" 

**  Certainly  not,  but  onlv  a  misfortune — Mr. 
Podmore's  misfortune,  eh  ?  said  Austin,  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  wit. 

'*He!  he!  he!  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  how  very 
good !  And  then  I  fancy  perhaps  I  may  have 
offended  Mr.  Podmore  ynm  reference  to  this 
scheme  of  the  Beacon  Bay  railway ;  he  is  very 
much  opposed  to  the  project,  you  are  aware, 
whereas  what  little  influence  I  possess —  By- 
the-way,  I  heard  something  about  that  matter 
the  other  day  that  I  think  might  interecft  you, 
only  with  so  many  in  the  room  I  don't  exactly 
like — I  wonder  if  you  could  spare  me  a  few  min- 
utes in  private  ?  Oh !  not  just  now,  but  when 
every  body  has  gone  away  and  you  are  quite  at 
leisure." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Frisby.  If  it  does 
not  inconvenienee  you  to  wait  so  long — " 

**  Don't  mention  such  a  thing,  sir — only  too 
happy,  I  am  sure." 

And,  falling  obsequiously  back,  Mr.  Frisby  in- 
stantly relapsed  into  his  former  obscurity.  There 
he  continued  to  remain,  undistinguished  and  un- 
envied,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  nobody 
suspecting  that  during  those  few  seconds  of  low- 
toned  conversation  with  the  master  of  the  house 
he  had  performed  a  stroke  of  business  vnth 
which  he  was  eminently  gratified. 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  arrived  in  due 
time,  Olivia  and  Mrs.  Waddilove  being  summon- 
ed  away  by  the  announcement  of  Miss  Egerton's 
carriage,  and  die  Elkinses  following  shortly  af- 
terwanls.  When  these  had  departed,  Mr.  D'AU 
mayne  and  Mr.  Tovey  still  lingered  a  little  while, 
neither  liking  to  go  away  leaving  the  other  be- 
hind him,  but  not  bestowing  a  thought  on  the 
modest  Mr.  Frisby,  who  was  demurely  hang, 
ing  about  the  room  as  though  lacking  courage  to 
make  his  adieux.  At  hut  Mr.  Tove^  looked  at 
Mr.  D'Almavne,  and  remarked  that  it  was  very 
late ;  and  Mr.  D'Almayne,  understanding  that  a 
compromise  was  the  best  policy,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  two  went  away  t<^ther.  Probably  they 
scarcely  noticed  that  they  left  Mr.  Frisby  hang- 
ing  about  the  room  still. 

**  Come  and  have  a  dgar  in  the  smoking-room 
before  you  go,  Mr.  Frisby,"  said  Austin  careless- 
ly, for  somehow  he  did  not  wish  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  think  that  an  interview  with  the  law- 
yer had  been  pre-arranged. 

'*You  are  very  good,  sir.  I  shall  be  most 
happy." 

And  then,  having  politely  taken  leave  of  the  la- 
dies, Mr.  Frisby  followed  his  entertainer  to  the 
smoking-room. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

KH.  FBI8BY  GIVES  ADVICE  GRATIS. 

"  Do  you  prefer  mild  or  full-flavored  ?"  Vaa 
Austin  s  first  question  on  finding  himself  alone 
with  his  guest.  He  did  not  forget  tliat  he  had 
come  to  the  smoking-rodm  in  order  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  Beacon  Bay  railway,  but,  impa- 
tient though  he  was  to  hear  what  that  something 
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xnigfat  be,  he  fdt  himself  restrained  by  the  eti- ' 
quette  of  hospitality  from  plunging  directly  into 
the  sabject.  I 

**  MUd,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  please, '; 
sir,"  answered  Mr.  Frisby ;  and  indeed,  from  the 
gentle  humility  of  his  manners,  one  would  have 
said  that  nothing  could  be  mild  enough  for  him. 

**  Then  here  are  some  that  I  think  yon  will 
find  very  choice :  some  that  I  picked  up  a  bar- 
gain, to  tell  yon  the  truth,  while  I  was  staying  at 
the  Brown  Bear — a  tobacconist's  traveller,  who 
sold  me  a  box  quite  as  a  favor." 

'^  They  are  beautiful  large  ones  indeed,  sir." 

''Yes,  I  think  they  look  good,  don't  they? 
And  now  I  will  just  ring  for  something,  and  then 
we  shall  be  quite  comfortable.  Take  a  chair^ 
Mr.  Ffisby,  pray." 

Mr.  Frisby  lingered  an  instant  till  Austin 
should  be  ready  to  join  him,  and  then  both  seat- 
ed themselves  simultaneously,  and  set  about  light« 
ing  their  cigars.  In  another  minute  the  some- 
thing had  been  brought,  and  host  and  guest  were 
left  together,  secure  from  all  further  interruption. 
Austin  thought  the  time  had  come  for  satisfying 
his  impatience. 

''By-the-way,  about  that  Beacon  Bay  rail- 
way— I  think  yon  said  you  had  something  to  tell 
me— 

"Ah  yes!  to  be  sure.  Well,  it  isn't  very 
much,  but  it  is  satisfactory  as  showing  how  cer- 
tain the  thing  is  to  be  done.  It  was  just  this: 
I  was  in  company  with  one  of  the  directors  the 
other  day — you  will  excuse  me  from  mentioning 
names,  I  am  sure — and  somebody  happened  to  al- 
lude to  the  purchase  of  the  Beacon  Bay  estate, 
and — well,  in  fact  (you  know  how  people  will 
talk,  Mr.  Waters),  there  was  a  little  speculation 
as  to  what  the  price  might  have  been.  So  I 
said  I  had  heard  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  somebody  remarked  wasn't  that  rather  dear, 
but  this  gentleman — ^the  director,  I  mean — just 
shook  his  head  and  smiled,  and  said  it  would 
have  been  cheap  at  three  times  the  money.  That 
looks  as  if  the  Board  had  pretty  well  made  up 
their  minds,  doesn't  it,  sir?" 

If  Austin  had  been  less  pleased  with  the  drift 
of  this  anecdote  than  he  was,  it  might  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  story  was  neither  so  long 
nor  of  so  confidential  a  character  as  to  necessitate 
a  private  interview  for  its  narration.  But  as  it 
was,  he  thought  of  nothing  except  his  own  grati- 
fication in  hearing  his  most  sanguine  calculations 
thus  justified. 

"I  always  knew  it  would  turn  out  well,"  he 
said,  after  a  sip  of  brandy  and  water.  "I  was 
never  such  a  fool  as  to  let  myself  be  frightened — 
no,  not  for  one  half-minute,  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,  sir.  In  fiict  I 
don't  know  who  ever  was  frightened  about  it,  un- 
less, perhaps,  Mr.  Podmore,  and  that  can  only 
have  been  at  a  time  when  he  happened  to  be  ab- 
normally nervous." 

"  Abnormally  nervous !  He's  always  abnor- 
mally nen'ous,'  grumbled  Austin,  pufSng  fiercely 
at  his  cigar. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
had  1>ut  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  was 
that  the  Beacon  Bay  estate  was  just  the  invest- 
ment for  a  man  of  property  and  position  to  make. 
Of  conrse  it  is  a  lock-up  of  capital  for  the  time 
being,  we  all  know  that ;  but  then  some  people 
can  afibrd  to  lock  up  capital  ,*  and  even  if  they 


could  not,  it  is  so  easy  in  these  da^s  to  balance 
any  temporary  decrease  of  income  m  one  direc- 
tion by  an  increase  in  another,  that  really  it  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing.*' 

Mr.  Frisby  ceased,  and  smoked  away  gently 
for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  he  turned  hU 
keen  Uack  eyes  once  or  twice  observantly  towards 
his  companion,  as  though  expecting  something 
in  the  way  of  reply  or  remark.  But  Austin  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  give 
any  other  answer  than  a  muttered  "  Of  course  ;" 
and,  after  waiting  a  due  time,  Mr.  Frisby  went 
on  again: 

"  Yes,  that's  my  view  of  it,  and  always  has 
been.  I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  with 
so  much  capital  locked  up  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  remaining  income  to  stand  the  drain  of 
the  outlay  necessary  to  make  the  purchase  pro- 
ductive, but  I  have .  always  answered :  *  Sir,  that 
just  proves  that  ymi  don't  understand  what  an 
elastic  thing,  nowadays,  income  is.'  Not  that  I 
blame  them  for  that,  of  course,  for  perhaps  no- 
body but  a  lawyer  in  full  practice,  with  golden 
opportunities  of  investment  constantly  passing 
through  his  hands,  can  properly  understand  it." 

Austin  looked  rather  puzzled,  but  still  did  not 
answer.  After  a  few  meditative  puffs,  Mr.  Frisby 
once  more  resumed : 

"But  then  people  ought  not  to  talk  about 
things  they  don't  understand,  ought  they,  sir? 
There  was  a  gentleman  in  my  office  this  morn- 
ing sajring  the  most  absurd  things  on  this  very 
subject — it  made  me  quite  angry  to  hear  him—^ 
that  yon  hadn't  half  capital  enough  to  make  the 
specidation  pay,  or  some  rubbish  of  that  sort. 
So  I  just  told  him  plainly :  '  Sir,'  I  said,  *you 
don't  know  what  you  are  speaking  about.  Mr. 
Waters's  property  came  to  him,  I  believe,  tied 
up  in  the  Three  Per  Cents  and  guaranteed  rail- 
way stock' — ^it  was  rather  a  liberty  of  me  to  talk 
BO,  perhaps,  only  I  was  so  nettled  at  the  time  I 
really  could  not  help  it — *■  but,'  I  said,  '  you  may 
depend  that  Mr.  Podmore  has  by  this  time  given 
him  advice  as  to  investments  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  doubling  or  trebling  the  returns.  Mr. 
Podmore  may  be  a  little  uncertain  in  his  temper, 
but  I  am  positive  that  no  feeling  of  personal  pique 
would  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty  to  a 
client  under  all  circumstances.'  I  spoke  out  so 
plainly  that  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  was  a 
little  ofiended  with  me,  only  it  is  always  best  to 
speak  one's  mind,  I  suppose." 

Again  Austin  muttered  "Of  course,"  but  did 
not  immediately  say  any  thing  more.  He  nnder> 
stood  now  what  was  meant  by  elasticity  of  in- 
come, and  felt  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
yet  was  restrained  from  following  it  up  at  once 
by  a  notion  that  there  would  somehow  be  a 
theoretical  imprudence  in  holding  a  conversation 
about  investments  with  an  attorney  of  Mr.  FYis- 
by's  dubious  professional  and  social  standing. 
There  was  therefore  a  pretty  long  silence,  which, 
however,  gradually  began  to  suggest  to  Austin 
that,  as  Mr.  Frisby  was  evidently  willing  to  let 
the  topic  &11  through,  its  imaginary  dangers  must 
be  wholly  non-existent.  And  then  besides,  was 
not  forewarned  forearmed  ?  So,  taking  another 
sip  of  brandy  and  water  while  he  collected  his 
ideas,  he  guardedly  remarked : 

"  Not  that  Mr.  Podmore  ever  did  give  me  any 
advice  of  the  kind,  you  know." 

Mr.  Fiisby  was  manifestly  soiprised. 
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"Did  be  not,  sir  ?  Oh !  but  he  will,  you  maj 
depend  upon  it  he  will.  He  is  a  little  out  of  sorts 
just  now  about  this  Beacon  Bay  business,  but 
I  am  certain  he  is  not  the  man  to  let  his  temper 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  client's  interests.  With 
eveiy  thing  going  up  so  fast  as  it  is,  too— oh !  yon 
may  be  sure  he  will,  and  lose  no  time  about  it 
either-" 

"  Tm  pretty  sure  he  won*t,  though.*' 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Waters,  I  can  feel  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  delay  hitherto ;  Mr.  Podmore,  belong- 
ing rather  to  what  we  may  call  the  old  school, 
may  be  a  little  less  in  the  way  of  hearing  of  op- 
.  portunities  than  solicitors  in  a  more  modem  line 
of  business,  and  it  naturally  takes  him  longer  to 
look  out.  But  the  best  that  he  can  do  he  will 
do,  I  am  confident." 

**  Bat  I  tell  you  I  know  he  won't,"  said  Austin 
impatiently,  for  this  defense  of  Mr.  Podmore 
lA-as  Tery  provoking  to  him.  **He  doesn't  ap- 
prove of  such  ^ngs,  or  pretends  not.  I  was 
talking  to  him  about  it  only  the  other  day,  and  he 
told  me  his  motto  was  '  High  interest  is  another 
name  for  bad  security,'  or  something  like  that." 

Mr.  Frisby  elevated  his  eyebrows  half  with 
contempt,  half  with  surprise  and  almost  incredu- 
lity-. 

• 

**  A  motto  I  used  to  write  in  my  copy-books 
when  I  was  a  snuili  boy,"  he  observed.     '*  I  de- 
clare it  is  quite  refreshing  to  hear  it  again,  for 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  come  across  it  since. 
But,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  doing  Mr.  Podmore 
an  injustice,  I  am  sure.     He  was  joking  when  he 
EBidthat.'* 
'*  No  he  wasn't,"  said  Austin  gniffly. 
*'  Oh !  but  indeed  I  feel  convinced  that  \ie  must 
have  been.     That  is  a  principle  completely  ob- 
solete now  among  men  of  business,  I  do  assure 
roo.    The  saying  may  have  been  true  once,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  like  a  great  many  other  Goody 
Two-shoes  sayings  we  used  to  write  in  our  copy- 
books long  ago— like  the  proverb  about  early  to 
bed  and    early  to  rise,  for  instance — that  may 
have  been  true  once  upon  a  time,  perhaps.     And 
indeed  I  dare  say  it's  tnie  still  that  early  to  bed 
and  early   to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  but  it's 
quite  certain  that  it  don't  make  him  wealth  yor 
wise,  because  it  is  precisely  the  rich  classes  and 
the  studious  classes  that  keep  the  latest  hours — 
he!  he!     And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  old 
%v — ^an  exploded  fallacy  quite.     Oh  I  take  my 
void  for  it,  Mr.  Podmore  was  joking." 

**  Bat  damn  it,  I  say  I  know  he  was  not  jok- 
ing^" excUumed  Austin,  beginning  to  lose  his 
temper  ander  the  continued  contnidiction. 

Mr.  Frisby,  quite  cowed  by  this  display  of 
impetuosity,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield  the 
point 

^^Was  he  not  really,  sir?"  he  answered  meek- 
ly. *'*'  Well,  well,  who  would  have  thought  it,  to 
be  sure  ?  So  far  behind  the  times — it  seems  so 
very  strange. 

And  then,  having  finished  his  cigar,  he  sat 
Erring  his  brandy  and  water  in  contemplative 
Silence.  It  was  getting  late ;  and  as  for  some 
time  nothing  further  was  said  on  either  side,  it 
mig^t  have  seemed  that  the  opportunity  was  a 
good  one  for  going  away,  or  at  least  for  taking 
the  preliminary  step  towards  going  away  by  fin- 
ishing the  brandy  and  water.  But  Mr.  Frisby 
did  neither. 


After  a  while  Austin  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
as  host  to  say  something  to  keep  up  the  conver- 
sation, especially  after  the  acrimoniousness  with 
which  he  had  last  spoken.  And  tlien  the  con- 
versation really  interested  him.       • 

**  I  suppose  you  are  often  hearing  of  some 
goodish  thing  in  the  way  of  investment,  Mr. 
Frisby,"  he  said  with  a  diplomatically  assumed 
air  of  indifference,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  he 
was  thoroughly  on  his  giuird. 

**  Oh !  well,  all  lawyers  with  any  practice  hear 
more  or  less  of  such  things,  of  course,"  said  Mr. 
Frisby  modestly. 

*'  And  now  what  kind  of  things  may  they  be  ?" 
went  on  Austin,  still  with  the  same  appearance 
of  carelessness.  ''  Can't  you  give  us  one  or  two 
examples  ?" 

He  was  afraid  just  at  first  that  he  might  have 
gone  a  little  too  far,  but  he  was  instantly  re- 
lieved by  the  answer,  and  made  slightly  self- 
reproachful  as  well. 

'*  Yon  must  excuse  me  there^  if  you  please, 
sir.  Nothing  could  aftbrd  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  serve  you  in  any  way  in  my  power,  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  do  any  thing  that  might  seem 
invidious  to  Mr.  Podmore.  Mr.  Podmore,  it 
appears,  disapproves  of  all  but  old-fashioned 
speculations ;  and  Mr.  Podmore  being  your  pro- 
fessional adviser—" 

'*  Never  mind  Mr.  Podmore,"  said  Austin  sur- 
lily. '*  And,  let  me  tell  you,  I'm  not  tied  to  Mr. 
Podmore  or  any  body  else  as  a  professional  ad- 
viser, as  you  caU  it." 

"  Oh !  sir,  but  I  hope  you  have  no  idea — " 

"Never  mind  that.  Come,  Mr.  Frisby, you 
can  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question,  sure- 
ly. '  What  is  your  notion  of  a  good  investment 
at  the  present  moment  ?" 

**  Well,  as  you  insist,"  said  Mr.  Frisby,  reluc- 
tantly. *'But  really  it  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  There  are  so  many  good  things 
in  the  market — ^what  I  should  call  good  things, 
at  least  There  is  the  Madagascar  Canal  Com- 
pany, paying  fourteen  per  cent.,  with  the  guar- 
anty of  the  native  Government ;  and  there  is  the 
Otidieite  Gas,  with  a  paid  up  -  capital  of  fifty 
thousand,  and  ten  per  cent.,  shares  doing  at 
eighty-four  and  a  quarter  ex  div.  Then  there  is 
the  Posthumous  Insurance  Company,  on  the  new 
principle  of  payment  of  premiums  by  survivors 
after  getting  their  money,  instead  of  by  poor 
devils  beforehand  who  know  they  will  never  live 
to  get  it  at  all — a  very  good  idea,  and  certain  to 
Cake  with  the  public;  and  there  is  the  Sahara 
Irrigation  Company,  and  the  Palace  of  Art  Com- 
pany— all  first-class  undertakings,  thoroughly 
sound  and  highly  remunerative." 
•  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  informa- 
tion," said  Austin  warily.  "  I  am  not  thinking 
of  any  thing  of  the  sort  just  now  exactly,  you  un- 
derstand, but  a  few  facts  never  come  amiss,  do 
they  ?  Let  me  see,  would  you  favor  n\e  with  the 
names  again  ?"  here  he  produced  a  note-book  and 
pencil. 

The  lawyer  once  more  enumerated  his  list  of 
desirable  investments,  which  Austin  duly  jotted 
down.  The  note-book  was  on  the  point  of  being 
put  up  again,  when  Mr.  Frisby  subjoined,  speak- 
ing  very  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  as  though  the 
words  were  being  dragged  from  him  against  his 
will: 

"  These  are  all  pretty  good  things,  sir,  but  I 
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would  not  say  that  they  are  the  y&ry  best  I  know 
of.  I  will  not  deceive  you — there  is  something 
better  than  any  of  these —  Bat  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  if  you  please.  I  just  thought  I 
would  mentioyi  the  subject,  so  that  if  yon  should 
ever  hear  any  thing  about  it  afterwards  you 
might  not  think  I  had.  said  that  which  was  not" 

**Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Austin, 
looking  at  him  rather  suspiciously.  *'  If  you 
know  of  any  thing  better,  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
at  first?" 

''Because  I  am  not  sure  how  far  I  am  justi- 
fied—  Forget  that  I  ever  said  a  word  about 
it,  if  you  please,  sir.  These  other  investments 
are  aU  of  a  very  superior  character,  I  do  assure 
you." 

''What  the  devil —  Come,  I  didn't  mean 
that,  but  seriously  you  must  be  a  little  more  ex* 
plicit.  This  is  not  treating  me  well,  really  it 
isn  t. 

"  I  feel  it  is  not,  but  still —  Oh  dear !  I  must 
explain  now,  I  suppose.  The  ^t  is,  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, in  this  concern  to  which  I  am  alluding 
there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  shares  re- 
maining to  be  disposed  of;  and  as  I  have  one 
or  two  clients  just  now  for  whom  I  have  prom- 
ised to  look  out  first-class  investments,  I  feel  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  recommend  to  any  one 
else—" 

"WeU,  but  tills  wouldn't  be  recommeading 
exactly.  I  only  want  you  to  mention  the  par- 
ticulars, just  to  give  me  an  idea  of  things,  you 
know." 

But  Mr.  Frisby  shook  his  head,  and  murmur- 
ed something  about  f  duty."  Austin  thus  per- 
sistently balked,  began  to  wax  veiy  resentful. 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  infenudly  unreason- 
able," he  exclaimed  testily. 

The  mild  Mr.  Frisby  winced — ^it  was  as 
though  he  had  not  courage  to  confront  Austin 
in  his  wrath. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Waters.  Well,  if  it  is 
really  to  offend  yoa,  I  suppose — after  all,  one 
has  a  right  to  consult  one's  own  feelings  some- 
times, and,  as  you  say,  this  is  not  like  a  recom- 
mendation. What  I  was  referring  to,  then,  was 
the  Grand  Anglo-Cosmopolitan  Loan  Discount 
and  Universal  Assurance  Company,  Limited, 
starting  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  guaranteed  dividend  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  There  are  a  few  shares  not  yet  allotted — 
a  thousand  or  so,  I  fancy ;  hundred-pound  shares, 
with  twenty  pounds  to  pay  up  on  each — ^about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  altogether,  that 
is,  yielding  a  net  income  to  a  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers of  three  thousand  a  year  at  the  least,  fif- 
teen per  cent,  being  the  minimum  dividend. 
Some  people  talk  of  thirty,  but  I  don't  suppose 
any  thing  like  that  will  come  just  for  the  first 
year  or  two." 

"And  are  you  sure  it  is  quite  safe  ?"  said  Aus- 
tin, looking  a  good  deal  impressed. 

"Safe!  it  is  simply  the  safest  thing  I  ever 
came  across.  And  then  it  is  limited  liability, 
you  know." 

"Ah!  to  be  sure,"  said  Austin  pensively. 
"  So  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst — " 

"If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  one  couldn't 
lose  more  than  the  value  of  one's  own  shares. 
But  you  wouldn't  talk  of  the  worst  coming  to  the 
worst  if  you  knew  the  principles  on  which  the 
undertaking  is  based.    I  have  seen  a  good  deal 


of  buaness,  first  and  last,  and  I  may  safely  say  I 
never  met  any  thing  so  completely  commending 
itself  to  'my  judgment.  Perhaps  you  might  like 
to  look  at  the  prospectus,  sir.  .1  think  I  have 
one  somewhere. 

And  after  a  little  fumbling  the  lawyer  produced 
from  his  breast-pocket  a  folded  paper,  which  he 
deferentially  handed  to  Austin,  adding  * 

"May  I  beg  that  you  will  kindly  keep  the 
document  strictly  under  lock  and  key  ?  There 
are  some  clients  of  mine  with  whom  I  might  get 
into  serious  difficulty  if  they  had  any  suspicion 
of  that  prospectus  reaching  you  through  my 
hands.  They  might  fancy  it  was  in  the  way 
of  reconunendation,  whereas  I  am  sure  yon  quite 
understand,  Mr.  Waters,  that  I  am  only  showing 
it  to  you  as  a  kind  of  standard  of  what  a  good 
investment  ought  to  be — fis  a  kind  of  ideal  rather, 
for  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  other  at  present 
quite  'equal  to  this  one.  You  do  entirely  under- 
stand, do  you  not,  sir  ?" 

"Oh!  entirely,"saidAustin,  and  then  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  prospectus. 

Here  again,  one  might  have  thought,  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Frisby  to  take  leave. 
He  had  said  what  he  had  originally  been  asked 
into  that  room  to  say ;  he  had  enjoyed  a  high- 
priced  cigar,  and  a  tolerable  allowance  of  brandy 
and  water ;  he  had  moreover  repaid  these  hospi- 
talities by  a  great  deal  of  useful  information ; 
and  what  more  could  he  have  to  wait  for? 
But  nevertheless  Mr.  Frisby  did  wait. 

Austin  spent  some  time  over  the  prospectus. 
It  was  a  very  glowing  one,  and  he  could  not 
help  being  considerably  struck,  not  to  say  ab. 
solutely  convinced,  by  its  aigiunents.  Stall  he 
had  not  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  prudence 
in  matters  connected  with  business,  and  resolved 
to  proceed,  if  he  proceeded  at  all,  very  cautious- 
ly. He  laid  down  the  paper  with  great  dehbera^ 
tion,  and,  liaving  gained  yet  further  time  for  him- 
self by  replenishing  his  now  empty  glass  and  push- 
ing the  tray  towards  his  friend,  he  demanded 
thoughtfully : 

"Supposing  now  I  had  any  idea  of  this  in- 
vestment for  myself — ^not  that  I  have  at  present, 
you  know,  not  in  the  least,  but  there  is  no  say- 
ing what  I  might  take  into  my  head  after  a  few 
days  for  consideration  and  consultation  with 
friends — just  supposing  I  did  think  of  such  a 
thing,  yon  could  undertake  to  manage  it  for  me, 
no  doubt  ?" 

Mr.  Frisby  was  for  a  moment  quite  bewildeied 
with  surprise. 

"  I !  For  you,  do  you  mean,  sir?  Dear  me ! 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  looking  so  stupid,  but  I 
was  so  unprepared —  Well,  as  you  ask,  I  must 
answer  of  course,  but  I  am  afraid —  You  must 
excuse  me,  sir,  if  you  please ;  the  more  I  con- 
sider the  matter,  the  more  I  see  it  won't  do. 
For  myself  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  serve 
you,  but  then  only  think  of  the  construction  that 
Mr.  Podmore  might  put  upon  it.  I  could  not 
bear  any  appearance  of  meddling  between  another 
professional  gentleman  and  one  of  his  clients." 

' '  Bother  Mr.  Podmore ! "  wrathfully  comment- 
ed Austin,  on  whom  the  very  name  was  begin- 
ning to  have  an  irritant  effect;  "let  him  put 
what  construction  on  it  he  likes.  And  as  for 
my  being  one  of  his  clients,  why,  i(h»  don't 
mind  what  he's  about  I  sluui't  be  one  of  his 
clients  long,  that's  all." 
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^Ohf  Mr.  Waters,  nothing  conld  griere  me 
more  than  to  hear-^*' 

^^Oome,  let's  have  no  more  nonsense  aboat 
that  Are  yua  willing  to  oblige  me  in  this  little 
matter,  or  are  you  not  ?" 

Mr.  Frisbj,  thus  driven  into  a  comer,  paused 
an  instant  in  yisible  hesitation.  Apparently  he 
tried  hard  to  refuse,  but  could  not  bring  himself 
to  do  mA  ontrage  to  his  fedings. 

''If  joa  absolutely  insist,  sir,"  he  faltered  at 
last. 

''That's  right,**  said  Anstin,  put  mto  good- 
homor  again  by  the  victory.  '*Then  if  within 
the  next  two  or  three  days  I  make  up  my  mind 
and  send  yon  word,  it  will  do,  I  suppose? 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  oblige  you,  I*m  sure. 
Bat — but — "  Again  Mr.  Frisby  showed  symp- 
toms of  an  inner  struggle,  in  which,  however, 
this  time  duty  seemed  to  prevail  against  feeling ; 
for  he  went  on,  in  firmer  and  more  assured  tones : 
*'!  hare  to  make  one  reservation,  sir,  and  that  is 
hi  case  I  should  in  the  meanwhile  receive  prior 
instructions  fiiom  one  of  those  clients  to  whom  I 
have  already  recommended  the  undertaking.  I 
could  not  otherwise  feel  that  I  war  doing  my  duty 
^really  I  coold  not,  Mr.  Waters.'* 

This  faitdi  in  the  n^otiation  chafed  Austin 
not  a  little. 

'^Pooh !  yon  don*t  mean  that  seriously,  sure- 
Iv." 

'  '*  Indeed  but  I  do,**  said  Mr.  Frisby  sadly,  ''  I 
could  not  else  be  happy  in  my  mind.  If  a  client 
—one  whose  inter^ts  I  am  botmd  to  consider  as 
my  own — were  to  come  to  me  with  instructions, 
say  for  a  thousand  shares,  how  coold  I  have  the 
fiice  to  tell  faim  that  he  must  wait  for  the  decis- 
ion of  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  subsequently 
mentiooed  the  subject?  I  could  not;  it  is  no 
use  to  talk  of  it.  We  must  just  hope  that  the 
contingency  may  not  occur ;  but  I  will  be  can- 
did with  yon,  sir,  I  have  no  confidence  that  it 
Hill  not.     The  competition  is  rery  keen." 

Mr.  Frisby  spoke  so  firmly  that  further  arga- 
ment  or  persuasion  was  evidently  altogether  use- 
less. Aoatin  sat  silent  for  a  while,  endeavoring 
to  get  over  his  annoyance  as  best  be  could.  It 
was  really  extremely  provoking,  this  uncertainty 
about  the  completion  of  an  investment  which 
«as  manifestly  the  exact  thing  he  had  been 
looking  for  —  the  rare  advantages  of  which  in- 
deed this  very  uncertainty  conclusively  proved. 
As  he  reflected  on  all  the  chances  intervening 
between  him  and  the  golden  prize,  the  conviction 
grew  npon  him  that  one  mode,  and  one  only, 
existed  of  obtaining  it. 

"  If  I  gave  my  order  to>night,  you  would  con- 
ader  I  had  the  prior  daim  in  that  case,  would 
TOO  not?** 

The  words  had  no  sooner  left  his  lips  than  he 
was  a  little  dismayed  at  his  own  apparent  im- 
prudence: Was  it  not  possible  that  this  was  the 
point  to  which  Mr.  Frisby  had  been  endeavoring 
to  lead  him  up  ?  But  in  the  next  moment  hie 
anwonfay  suspicions  were  dissipated  like  chaff 
before  the  wind. 

"  Sir,  you  must  forgive  me,  but  I  most  decline 
to  receive  inatmctions  on  the  subject  to-night. 
I  fed  it  to  be  due  to  myself  that  you  should  not 
OQ  my  suggestion  ent^  into  a  transaction  of  so 
momentODS  a  nature  without  further  time  for 
consideration  and  inquiry.'* 

"What  ridiculous  nonsense!"  remonstrated 


Austin,  now  quite  restored  to  confidence  in  Mr. 
Frisby  and  himself.  '*  If  I  am  satisfied,  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  can  not  see  it  in 
that  light.  80  unusual  a  deviation  from  my  or- 
dinary practice — ^no,  you  must  really  excuse  me.  ** 

."Then  let  me  teU  you,  Mr.  Frisby,  you  are 
behaving  damned  unfair,**  said  Austin,  with  a 
burst  of  natural  indignation  as  he  recalled  his 
grievances.  "Ton  tell  me  in  one  breath  that 
you  will  let  me  go  to  the  wall  if  you  get  an  or- 
der from  somebody  else  before  I  make  up  my 
mind—'* 

"  I  should  be  compelled  in  duty  to  my  clients," 
murmured  Mr.  Frisby  apologetically. 

"And  in  the  next  you  refuse  my  order  when 
I  am  ready  to  give  it  you.  I  say  it  is  infamously 
unjust'* 

Mr.  Frisby  looked  rather  shaken  at  this. 

"There  is  something  in  that,  perhaps. 
Only—** 

"  Only  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Frisby,  you  have 
no  right  to  let  my  interests  suffer  from  your  ab- 
surd scruples.  I  give  you  that  order,  and  I  ex- 
pect you  to  execute  it*' 

The  lawyer  heaved  a  resigned  sigh. 

"I  will  execute  it,  then.  Yes,  I  suppose  I 
have  no  honorable  choice.  Yon  are  sure  you 
really  wish  it,  Mr.  Waters  ?'* 

"  Wish  it--of  course  I  wish  it." 

"And  how  many  shares  would  yon  liko  to 
have  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Frisby,  sighing  again.  '*  Not 
the  whole  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  that  are 
in  the  market  ?** 

"I  don't  see  why  not.  Do  yon  mean  to  say 
yon  shouldn't  advise  it  ?" 

"  I  should  advise  it,  certainlv,  under  ordinaiy 
drcnmstances.  But  I  am  afraid  it  looks  so  very 
invidious,  my  entering  into  an  affair  of  such  mag- 
nitude at  so  short  a  notice — " 

"  Oh  !  if  that*s  all,  never  mind  that.  Boy  up 
every  thing  you  can  get,  and  don't  bother  your 
head  about  any  thing  dse." 

**Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Frisby  meekly. 
And  then  with  a  depressed  air  he  finished  liis 
brandv  and  water,  after  which  he  mechanically 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"Dear,  dear!"  he  exclaimed,  rising  in  great 
trepidation,  "I  had  no  notion  of  its  being  so 
late.  I'm  sure  how  I  am  ever  to  apologize  for 
trespassing  on  yOu  so  long — ^good-night,  sir — 
no,  no,  not  another  moment.  And  with  refer- 
ence to  that  little  af&ir,  you  are  quite  certain 
yon  will  not  change  your  mind  ?" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Frisby,  I  consider  it  no  compli- 
ment— 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  will  not  breathe 
another  word  on  the  subject.  The  thing  shall 
be  settled  for  you  to-morrow.  And  now,  posi- 
tively, I  must  say  good-night — ^no,  pray  don't 
trouble  yoursdf,  I  can  find  my  way  quite  well." 

But  the  master  of  the  house  insisted  on  seeing 
his  guest  into  the  hall,  where,  with  many  friend- 
ly adieux  on  both  sides,  the  final  parting  took 
place.  As  Aastin  closed  the  door  on  his  new 
friend,  and  thought  of  all  that  had  been  done 
since  they  entered  the  smoking-room '  together, 
he  experienced  a  momentary  return  of  the  un- 
comfortable doubts  which  had  already  assailed 
him  more  than  once  that  evening.  There  wr4S 
no  question  that  an  important  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  with  a  suddenness  which  had  a  prima 
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/acie  appearance  of  imprudence.  Ck)ald  it  be  that 
he  had  weakly  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  on — 
But  then  he  remembered  that,  so  far  from  bar- 
ing been  drawn  on,  he  had  had  a  separate  battle 
to  fight  at  everv  stage  of  the  transaction,  and 
plainly  perceived'  that  it  most  be  all  right.  The 
prospectus  of  the  new  company  was  still  lying  on 
the  table  when  he  re-entered  the  room,  and,  re- 
membering the  splendor  of  its  promises,  he  felt 
not  only  re-assured  but  triumphant.  He  drank 
off  the  rest  of  his  brandy  and  water,  and  went  to 
bed  in  an  extra  cheerful  mood. 

Somebody  else  also  went  to  bed  in  a  extra 
cheerful  mood  that  night.  This  was  Mr.  Frisby, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  for  Mr.  Frisby's  cheerful- 
ness  there  was  good  cause.  He  had  secured 
twenty  thousand  pounds  and  upward  for  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Grand  Anglo-Cosmopolitan  Loan  Dis- 
count and  Universal  Assurance  Company,  and  the 
Grand  Anglo-Cosmopolitan  Loan  Discount  and 
Universal' Assurance  Company  allowed  a  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent,  to  enterprising  agents 
who  extended  its  connection. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MOVING  ON. 

Austin  did  not  awake  next  morning  in  quite 
the  same  happy  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  had 
gone  to  bed.  The  idea  of  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  Grand  Anglo  -  Cosmopolitan 
shares  which  he  stood  conmiitted  to  purchase  was 
the  first  that  presented  itself  to  him  on  opening 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  so  dismayed  at  his  own  pre- 
cipitation that  at  first  he  was  almost  tempted  to 
wish  that  that  conversation  in  the  smoking-room 
had  not  taken  place  at  all.  From  this  extreme 
state  of  depression  he  gradually  recovered  as  he 
recalled  the  considerations  by  which  he  had  been 
decided ;  but  even  when,  by  a  recapitulation  of 
these,  he  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  convinc- 
ing his  reason  of  the  perfect  prudence  of  the 
transaction,  he  still  did  not  find  himself  so  entire- 
ly comfortable  in  his  feelings  as  might  have  been 
expected.  He  had  no  doubt  done  quite  right  in 
this  particular  case,  but  was  it  not  a  mistake  on  ab- 
stract grounds  to  take  any  important  step  with  so 
little  time  for  reflection  ?  Wliat  would  be  thought 
of  the  proceeding  by  business  men — ^by  Mr.«Pod- 
more,  for  instance  ?  He  was  so  haunted  by  thb 
question  of  what  Mr.  Podmore  would  think  if  he 
knew,  that  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  self- 
complacency  that  on  that  very  day  an  interview 
took  place  which  had  the  effect  of  destrojring  with 
him  for  the  time  being  the  last  vestige  of  Mr. 
Podmore's  authority. 

It  happened  that  some  detail  of  the  routine 
business  relating  to  the  winding-up  of  Unde  Gil- 
bert's affairs  took  Austin  that  afternoon  to  Mr. 
Podmore's  office.  The  client,  perhaps  from  some- 
thing of  inner  doubt  and  self-distrust,  was  in  a 
more  than  usually  pliant  and  courteous  mood, 
but  the  lawyer  was  as  dry  and  frigid  as  it  is  pos- 
Kible  even  for  a  lawyer  to  be.  He  seemed  at  first 
hardly  to  understand  what  Austin  could  have 
comeabont^  and,  when  this  was  explained  to  him, 
remarked  stifily,  fingering  the  while  i^-ith  an  air 
of  dignified  impatience  the  rustling  leaves  of  a 
document  on  which  the  visitor  had  found  him  en- 
gaged: 
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Perhaps,  Mr.  Waters,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  future  that  your  legal  business  should  be 
transacted  through  another  channel.  The  ar- 
rangement would  be  more  satisfactory  doubtless 
to  yourself,  and  I  confess  that  it  would  be  much 
more  so  to  me. " 

Austin's  countenance  fell.  He  had  for  some 
time  professed  to  himself  and  his  intimates  arf  ut- 
ter want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Podmore,  and  had 
even  talked  pretty  freely  of  giving  him  up  some 
day.  But  notwitlistanding  his  professions  of 
want  of  confidence,  he  knew  that  his  present  law- 
yer was  the  person  whom  all  the  rich  people  and 
landed  proprietors  of  the  neighborhood  employed 
in  their  legal  affairs  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he 
had  not  yet  been  prepared  so  far  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  rest  of  his  class  as  to  break  through 
the  Podmore  connection  altogether.  And  then 
it  is  one  thing  to  give  up,  and  another  thing  to  be 
given  up. 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Podmore,  surely  vou  don't  mean — 
What  nonsense,  to  be  sure!  (Mr.  Podmore 
slightly  drew  himself  up.)  "A  man  may  ask  a 
person  to  dinnei^ust  as  a  private  friend,  yoii 
know — without  wanting  to  take  his  buuness  oat 
of  another  person's  hands." 

*'I  should  prefer  it  to  be  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Waters,  if  you  please.  It  is  natural  that  you 
shonld  feel  more  confidence  in  the  advice  of  one 
whom  you  regard  as  a  private  friend  than  in  any 
that  I  can  give ;  and  indeed  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  very  small  weight  which  my  opinion 
possesses  with  you,  I  can  no^  but  think  it  a  pit^- 
for  yoiir  sake  as  well  as  my  own  that  you  should 
trouble  yourself  to  ascertain  it." 

''What!  just  because  I  didn't  take  your  ad- 
nce  about  the  Beacon  Bay  estete,  do  you  mean  ? 
Come,  that  is  being  very  hard — upon  my  word  it 
is.  I  didn't  do  it  to  offend  you — ^you  know  I 
didn't;  but  you  may  be  mistaken  in  your  advice 
sometimes,  like  other  people,  and  you  can't  ex- 
pect a  man  out  of  mere  civiUty  to  give  up  an  in- 
vestment that  mav  make  him  a  milHonaire  half  a 
dozen  times  over.*' 

Mr.  Podmore  only  answered  by  a  smile — a 
smile,  however,  expressive  of  such  sovereign  con- 
tempt and  incredulity  that  Austin  felt  his  choler 
stirred  at  once. 

**  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Podmore,  it  is  perfect- 
ly true.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  was  told  on  the 
best  authority  that  the  railway  was  quite  deter- 
mined on,  and  that  the  Board  themselves  consid- 
er my  investment  as  the  very  'finest  ever  entered 
into.*' 

'*  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Podmore,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. ''That  information  somewhat  difiers 
from  my  own,  but  on  your  account  I  am  ver^^ 
glad  to  hear  it." 

"And  pray  what  may  your  information  be, 
Mr.  Podmore  ?"  demanded  Austin  in  growing  in- 
dignation. 

"As  you  ask,  I  heard  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disagree- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  that  in  the  end  the 
whole  question  was  adjourned  tine  die.  But 
possibly  I  may  have  been  misinformed." 

"Possibly  you  may," sneered  Austin,  for  the 
exhibition  of  so  much  obstinacy,  ignorance,  and 
folly  had  fairly  broken  down  his  self-restraint ; 
"possibly  you  may.  And  possibly  the  wish. 
may  have  been  father  to  the  thought,  Mr.  Pod- 
more ;  possibly  yon  think  there  will  be  no  rail- 
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wttj  because  yon  wish  that  there  may  he  none. 
Oh!  I  know  veiy  well  you  have  always  been 
against  it." 

"  I  am  against  all  things  which  cost  money  in 
the  making,  and  which  I  don't  think  have  any 
chanoe  of  paying  when  they  are  made,"  said  Mr. 
Podmore,  sbrogging  his  shonlders.  *'  Bat  real- 
ly I  most  again  say  that  I  do  not  perceive  the 
utility  of  yonr  asking  my  opinion  on  this  or  any 
other  snbject." 

"To  tell  you  the  tmth,  Mr.  Podmore,  I  really 
don't  aee  it  either." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,"  r^oined  the  lawyer,  with  a  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows,  hat  still  fingering  his  papers 
with  calm  dignity. 

*^I  suppose  not,"  said  Austin,  taking  up  his 
hat 

He  made  his  adieux  with  scanty  ceremony, 
And  straightway  shook  the  dust  of  Mr.  Podmore*s 
office  from  his  feet,  bending  his  steps  homeward 
in  a  state  of  wrath  which  tended  more  to  restore 
him  to  self-satisfaction  than  perhaps  any  thing 
else  conld  have  done.  And  so  that  absurd  old 
fool  permsted  in  making  out  there  would  be  no 
railway,  did  he?  Much  he  knew  about  it  in- 
deed! Why  J  had  not  Mr.  Tovcy  proved  over 
and  over  again  to  demonstration  that  the  Beacon 
Bay  Extension  would  just  be  the  most  paying 
line,  or  portion  of  a  line,  in  the  kingdom,  and 
was  it  lik^y  the  directors  would  not  understand 
what  was  good  for  them  quite  as  well  as  Mr. 
Tov^  con^  do?  Then  had  not  Mr.  Frisby 
brought  positive  information  showing  that  the 
directors  had  not  only  understood  their  own  in- 
terests, but  were  determined  to  net  on  that  un- 
donstanding  ?  Had  not  Mr.  Frisby  from  the  first 
declared  the  purchase  of  the  Beacon  Bay  estate 
the  best  investment  of  the  age  ?  And  Mr.  Frisby 
liad  no  imaginable  motive  for  saying  so  if  he  did 
not  think  it;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  speculation 
not  being  recommended  by  him,  his  interests 
seemed  rather  to  lie  in  undervaluing  it — that  was 
quite  a  conceivable  trick,  and  one  which  he, 
Austin,  would  have  seen  through  in  a  moment. 
But  instead  of  that,  Mr.  Frisby,  enlightened  man 
of  business  and  of  the  world  as  he  was,  had  hard- 
ly been  able  to  find  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  of  the  enterprise.  How  con- 
dosively  this  proved  bis  superiority  over  an  old 
antedihivian  like  Podmore,  with  his  cant  about 
high  interest  and  bad  security,  forsooth!  Oh 
jes !  it  was  impossible  that  any  mistake  conld 
have  been  made  in  taking  the  advice  of  such  a 
nian  in  that  matter  of  the  Anglo-Cosmopolitan, 
or  in  any  other.  A  blessed  change  indeed  to 
hare  got  rid  of  a  Podmore  (only  fancy  the  pomp- 
ous humbog  presuming  to  turn  him  off  I)  and  to 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  Frisby. 

And  so  cheering  did  Austin  find  these  and 
similar  reflections,  that  by  the  time  he  reached 
home  be  was  once  more  in  capital  spirits. 

Sostained  partly  by  his  ire  against  Mr.  Pod- 
more, partly  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  Fiisby 
(now  regularly  installed  as  the  family  lawyer), 
Austin  continued  to  be  in  more  or  less  good 
fipirits  for  some  days  to  come.  But  unusual  ela- 
tion is  proTerbiaUy  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  reac^ 
don,  and  eo  it  was  with  Austin  now.  As  the 
cxritement  of  the  scene  with  Mr.  Podmore  wore 
cfi*,  as  Mr.  f*nsby's  conversation  began  to  lose 


something  of  its  first  novelty,  and  still  no  definite 
tidings  were  received  of  the  Beacon  Bay  railway, 
the  jovial  tones  of  the  master*s  voice  became  day 
by  day  less  frequently  heard  in  the  household  at 
the  Laurels,  and  a  certain  careworn  expression  of 
his  fiice  already  familiar  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
grew  perceptibly  more  habitual  and  marked. 
Not  that  he  admitted  any  cause  for  anxiety,  nor 
indeed  was  any  new  cause  for  anxiety  in  exist- 
ence.  It  had  always  been  part  of  Mr.  Tovey*s 
reckoning,  and  consequently  of  Austin's,  that  a 
decision  of  the  directors  in  fiivor  of  the  new 
branch  might  probablv  be  kept  secret  till  the  mo- 
ment at  which  it  should  become  necessaiy  to  take 
the  first  practical  steps  towards  its  execution,  so 
as  to  allow  as  little  time  as  possible  for  opposition 
to  organize  itself.  And  yet,  though  Austin  had 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of  this  contingency,  and 
was  always  insisting  that  he  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  he  had  to  wait  months  for  a  further 
scrap  of  good  news,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
on  the  constant  look-out  for  such  news,  and  that, 
if  it  had  come,  it  would  have  instantaneously  en- 
abled him  to  shake  off  the  dejection  into  which 
he  had  gradually  fallen. 

But  day  followed  day,  week  followed  week, 
bringing  no  word  of  the  Beacon  Bay  railway,  and 
Austin's  dejection  still  continued — rather  indeed 
became  more  and  more  visible.  He  said  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  took  little  or  no  pleasure  in  any  thing 
he  did. 

All  through  that  summer  he  remained  in  much 
the  same  listless,  apathetic  state.  It  was  a  very 
busy  summer  for  him,  but  none  of  the  manifold 
occupati<Mi8  which  it  brought  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  rouse  him  to  permanent 
cheerfulness.  And  yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  there  was  enough  going  on  about  him  to 
furnish  matter  of  supreme  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  plans  for  the  future  city  of  Waters- 
ton  were  fully  completed,  and  such  of  the  works 
as  were  already  begun  were  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  which  thrilled  Mr.  Tovey's  bosom  with 
pride  and  gratification ;  while  nearer  home  Chor- 
combe  Iiodge  was  developing  into  a  stately  pile 
which  more  than  realized  its  owner's  most  ambi- 
tious visions.  But  though  Austin  duly  went  over 
to  inspect  operations  at  Beacon  Bay  as  often  as 
he  was  told  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  his 
supervision,  though  he  could  not  but  understand 
that  every  thing  was  going  on  there  as  well  as 
heart  could  wish,  still  somehow  those  visits  did 
not  give  him  pleasure.  He  could  not  admire  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  new  crescent  already  be- 
ginning to  rise  from  amid  a  chaos  of  mud  and 
sand  and  builders'  rubbish,  without  asking  him- 
self when  he  should  hear  something  of  the  rail- 
way which  was  to  bring  down  the  futura  popula- 
tion of  tenants  and  lodgers;  and  though  he  had 
an  assured  conviction  that  all  must  and  would 
come  right,  the  question  pressed  on  his  brain  with 
a  painful  weight  of  anxiety  that  always  made  him 
return  from  Beacon  Bay  looking  quite  ill  and 
miserable.  It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  < 
progress  of  Chorcombe  Lodge  would  at  least  have 
been  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  him,  but  such  was 
not  the  case — brick  and  mortar  at  Chorcombe 
Lodge  was  too  suggestive  of  brick  and  mortar  at 
Beacon  Bay. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  drooping  of  his 
spirits,  there  was  one  fact  of  which  he  himself 
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felt  that  it  ought  to  have  a  reassuring  infiaence, 
and  yet  which  from  some  cause  or  other  alto- 
gether failed  of  that  effect.  This  was  the  in- 
crease of  income  secured  by  his  investment  in 
the  Grand  Anglo-Cosmopolitan.  The  thorough 
soundness  of  this  enterprise  had  been  demon- 
strated to  him  by  Mr.  Frisby  times  without 
number,  while  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Direction, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase,  gave  him,  as  that  gentleman  point- 
ed out,  the  amplest  opportunites  of  watching  and 
controlling  the  administration  of  the  concern 
whenever  he  might  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  Still, 
60  full  was  he  at  present  of  nervous  whims  and 
fantasies  that  he  was  sometimes  almost  uneasy 
for  the  safety  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  and 
upward  which  he  had  paid  into  the  undertak- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then  tormented  himself 
with  imagining  the  straits  which,  with  so  much 
money  locked  up  in  the  Beacon  Bay  estate,  the 
loss  of  even  so  comparatively  moderate  a  sum 
would  put  him  to. 

So  passed  the  summer  for  Austin — the  first  sum- 
mer of  his  prosperity.  And,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  period  which  went  by  so  gloomily  for 
the  head  of  the  family  was  not  a  very  lively  one 
for  his  wife  and  daughter.  Not  only  was  it  natu- 
rally depressing  for  them  to  notice  the  melan- 
choly which  deepened  on  him  day  by  day ;  but 
the  diversions  which  might  have  tended  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  both,  and  to  which  Emmy  had  been 
looking  foinvard  as  among  the  principal  privileges 
of  her  new  position,  were  from  the  same  cause 
denied  to  them.  In  yain  they  endeavored  to  dis- 
tract him  from  hid  cares  by  suggestions  of  change 
of  air  and  scene ;  he  always  alleged  want  of  time 
for  so  much  as  a  week's  absence  from  home, 
while  all  Emmy's  hints  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
a  little  social  gayety  were  met  by  a  promise  of 
seeing  about  it  in  a  week  or  two,  which  prom- 
ise was  merely  repeated  when  the  date  of  fulfill- 
ment arrived.  Thus  the  days  and  weeks  and 
montlis  went  by — ^veiy  grandly,  it  is  true,  with 
white-headed  footmen  to  assist  at  all  the  family 
doings  and  comings  and  goings,  but  also  rather 
drearily  and  monotonously.  And  though  Emmy 
enjoyed  the  grandeur,  the  dreariness  and  monot- 
ony so  oppressed  her  that  sometimes,  with  a 
weary  sense  of  disappointment  and  hope  deferred, 
she  was  fain  to  confess  to  herself  thi^  this  sum- 
mer, sq  longingly  looked  forward  to,  was  the  least 
pleasant  of  any  she  had  ever  known. 

At  length  the  summer  came  to  its  dose — ^not 
only  the  summer  properly  so  called,  but  the  sup- 
plementaiy  summer  of  September  and  the  first 
'half  of  October,  which  while  it  lasts  makes  the 
face  of  nature  seem  cheerful,  in  spite  of  yellow- 
ing leaves  and  shortening  light.  The  decay  of 
the  year  was  a  fact  no  longer  to  be  oyerlooked, 
and  with  the  approach  of  the  last  days  of  October 
a  touch  of  wintriness  was  already  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  crisp  atmosphere.  At  this 
time  it  was  that  an  event  occurred  which  had  the 
efi'ect,  for  a  while  at  least.^  of  restoring  something 
like  pleasure  to  Austin's  life. 

This  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Grand  Anglo-CosmopoUtan  Loan  Dis- 
count and  Universal  Assurance  Company,  inclos- 
ing a  check  for  fifteen  hundred  and  odd  pounds, 
being  the  amount  of  half-yearly  dividend  on  the 
shares  which  Austin  held  in  the  undertaking. 
He  was  very  much  excited  —  so  much  ex.cit^ 


that  before  he  could  go  to  announce  the  news  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  tie  was  obliged  to  steady 
his  nerves  by  recourse  to  a  certain  cupboard  in 
his  library — a  cupboard  td  which  he  had  often 
had  recourse,  of  late,  at  times  of  more  than  usual 
excitement.  It  would  almost  have  appeared, 
from  his  agitation,  that  the  punctual  receipt  of 
his  dividend  had  taken  him  by  surprise. 

He  was  a  long  time  expatiating  to  Mrs.  Wa^ 
ters  and  Emmy  on  his  wondeiful  good-fortune  in 
being  an  Anglo-Cosmopolitan  sharaholder,  on  the 
first-rate  business  abilities  of  Mr.  Frisby,  who  bad 
put  him  up  to  the  investment,  and  on  the  absolute 
certainty  of  that  other  speculation  at  Beacon  Bay, 
which  Mr.  Frisby  had  no  less  confidently  approved, 
turning  out  proportionately  successful.  When  he 
had  done  descanting  thus,  he  thought  of  going  over 
to  Beacon  Bay  to  see  how  the  works  were  getting 
on,  but  finding  that  the  afternoon  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  so  long  an  expedition,  decided  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Chorcombe  Lodge  inst€ad. 

If  Austin  was  already  in  good  spirits,  certainly 
nothing  could  have  been  more  calculated  yet  fur- 
ther to  raise  them  than  the  appearance  which 
Chorcombe  Lodge  now  presented.  The  mason 
and  carpenter  had  done  their  work,  so  that, 
though  the  painting  and  decorations  yet  remain- 
ed to  be  finished,  it  was  possible  to  judge  of  the 
prqx>rtions  and  general  effect  of  the  building  as  a 
whole.  Yeiy  splendid  that  general  efiect  was,  and 
Austin,  contemplating  it  in  his  present  changed 
frame  of  mind,  could  not  but  feel  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  the  reflection  that  here  was  his  future 
home.  He  examined  every  thing  in  great  detail, 
going  over  the  house  from  cellar  to  gairet,  and 
asking  questions  and  giving  instructions  with  a 
particularity  which  quite  astonished  the  work- 
men, accustomed  for  months  post  to  nothing 
more  from  him  than  a  mere  lisdess  and  perfunc- 
tory show  of  interest. 

After  a  long  time  spent  thus,  he  tore  himself 
away,  casting  many  a  backward  glance  while  he 
went  down  the  rubbish  -  strewed  garden  path. 
He  was  so  occupied  in  taking  a  last  look  as  he 
emeiiged  from  the  garden  into  the  highway,  that  he 
was  near  coming  into  collision  with  a  person  who, 
happening  to  have  been  passing  by,  had  just  stop- 
ped at  the  gate,  and  was  ejdng  the  new  house  with 
an  evidently  profound,  if  not  somewhat  melan- 
choly, interest  which  prevented  him  from  no- 
ticing Austin  till  the  two  were  dose  upon  each 
other. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Waters !"  stammered  this  person, 
suddenly  discovering  who  it  was  that  was  so  near 
him. 

*'Ah!  Mr.  Thwaites,"  said  Austin,  gradou». 
ly  extending  a  couple  of  fingers.  '*  How  are 
you  ?" 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,"  nervously  answered 
John  Thwaites,  for  it  was  indeed  no  other.  *^  I 
— I  hope  you  are  tbe  same,  Mr.  Waters  ?" 

"Oh!  never  better  in  my  life,"  said  Austin, 
with  a  glance  beliind. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  And — and  the 
ladies — they  are  pretty  well,  I  hope  ?" 

Here  the  poor  fellow  felt  a  blush  rising  to  his 
face  which  made  him  wish  to  hide  himsdf  fath- 
oms deep  underground.  He  might  have  spared" 
his  uneasiness  if  he  had  known,  for  Austin  was 
thinking  of  the  house,  and  did  not  trouble  him- 
self about  John  Thwaites's  blush. 

"The  hidies — oh!  all  right,  thank  you.     So 
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voa  were  taking  a  look  at  the  boilding  ?    And 
what  do  yon  think  of  it  ?" 

"  It  is  very  handsome  indeed,  sir.  Onb  of  the 
handsomest  houses  I  ever  saw." 

"  Weil,  yes,  I  think  it  looks^ther  well.  And 
if  TOa  have  not  seen  it  very  lately,  you  notice  the 
dilTerence  all  the  more,  of  course.  Have  you 
been-away  anywhere-  this  year  ?  It  seems  a  good- 
ish  while  since  we  saw  you." 

"It  is  a  little  time  back,"  admitted  John,  to 
whom  indeed  the  ^* little  time"  looked  a  whole 
age.  Bat  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  on  which 
he  had  ventured  to  make  a  call  at  the  Lalirels  he 
had  been  so  depressed  by  the  grandeur  he  found 
there,  and  especially  by  the  grandeur  of  Emmy*s 
recq)tion  of  hhn,  that  he  had  resolved  to  consult 
his  peace  of  mind  by  making  as  few  as  possible 
of  sach  calls  in  future.  '  *  It  is  a  little  time  back, 
but  I  have  not  been  away— oh  no ! " 

"  Yon  must  tiy  and  look  in  on  us  some  of  these 
dajs,"  said  Aastin,  with  an  air  of  more  than  usual 
condescension,  for,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  in 
specially  good  humor. 

"Thiank  you,  sir,  you  are  very  kind,**  said 
John,  blushing  again,  but  not  feeling  very  sure 
whether  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  permission. 
"Don't  mention  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Thwaites," 
letomed  Austin  blandly ;  and  so  kindly  disposed 
did  he  feel  towards  the  young  man  that  he  went 
on  to  multiply  his  favoi's.  *'And  at  any  time 
that  jou  shoald  wish  to  see  the  house  in  here,  I 
hope  joa  will  remember  that  you  have  only  to 
apply  for  adnaission  and  use  my  name ;  the  peo- 
ple will  be  most  happy  to  show  you  over." 
"TTiank  you,  sir,  I—" 

"Or  stop;  it  will  be  better  to  give  you  my 
carl  Ko,  I  have  not  one  about  me  just  now ; 
bat  if  yon  like  to  call  for  it  some  day  at  the  Lau- 
rels, I  will  be  sure  to  leave  it  out.  And  you  may 
take  a  friend  or  two  ¥rith  you  if  you  like,  you 
know." 

John  bowed  awkwardly,  and  mumbled  some- 
thing that  did  duty  as  an  acknowledgment.  He 
bew  that  Mr.  Waters's  civilities  were  intended 
to  be  very  encouraging,  but  somehow  they  had  a 
diametrically  op)posite  efiect  on  him. 

"Oh!  you  are  quite  welcome,"  siud  Austin 
with  much  urbanity.  "And 'now  good -after- 
noon, Mr.  Thwaites,  the  ladies  are  expecting  me 
home  to  dinner." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  John  huskily.  "Good- 
afternoon,  sir." 

And  then,  the  great  man  having  once  more  ex- 
tended  a  couple  of  fingers,  the  two  parted,  and 
each  went  his  way,  Austin  towards  his  elegant 
temporary  home  at  the  Laurels,  John  Thwaites 
towards  his  plain  lodgings  in  the  town.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  the  poor  young  roan's  spirits 
appeared  to  have  been  greatly  damped  by  the  in- 
terview, and  he  walked  along  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
of  even  greater  melancholy  and  abstraction  than 
had  been  there  when  Austin  first  accosted  him. 

He  was  quite  startled  when,  having  gone  a  lit- 
tle way,  he  heard  a  cheerful  vcHce  say  in  front  of 
him; 

**  Wliy,  Mr.  Thwaites,  yon  are  not  going  to  pass 
me,  surely  ?" 

At  the  same  moment  a  slender,  delicately- 
gtoved  hand  was  held  out  (not  only  two  fingers 
this  time),  and,  raising  his  astonished  eyes,  he 
saw  before  him  Olivia  Egerton,  looking  so  bright 
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and  radiant  that  he  hardly  recognized  her  until 
in  an  instant  more  he  remembered  that  she  had 
been  always  looking  bright  and  radiant  lately. 

"Oh!  Miss  Egerton!  I  beg  your  pardon." 
he  faltered,  while  he  shyly  took  the  profiered 
hand. 

"  So  you  ought  to  beg  my  pardon,  I  think.  I 
could  not  have  believed  you  guilty  of  so  unkind  a 
trick." 

"  I — I  did  not  see  you,  indeed,"  apologized 
John  humbly.  He  was  in  so  do>vncast  a  mood 
that  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  possibility  of 
playfulness  in  any  body  else. 

"Oh!  I  knew  that  all  the  time,  of  course," 
said  Olivia,  and  then,  struck  br  the  utter  spirit- 
lessness  of  his  manner,  she  loosed  at  him  rather 
scrutinizingly,  and  added:  "Yon  have  been 
quite  well  all  this  long  while,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  quite  well,  thaiik  you,  Miss  Eger- 
ton." 

But  still  he  spoke  without  an  atom  of  brisk- 
ness, and  again  Olivia  looked  at  him  scrutiniz- 
ingly, and  this  time  compassionately  as  well. 
She  was  quite  touched  by  the  despondency  of 
his  appearance,  and,  guessing  its  cause,  inwardly 
resolved  to  help  him  so  far  as  in  her  lay. 

"You  were  going  into  Chorcombe,  I  think, 
Mr.  Thwaites?" 

"Yes,  home  to  my  lodgings." 

"  And  I  was  going  in  the  other  direction,  to 
Egerton  Park.  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind 
turning  with  me  a  little  way — it  seems  so  long 
since  we  met." 

"  Oh !  certainly — of  course — with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,"  acquiesced  John  politely,  but  it  did 
not  look  as  if  he  were  capable  of  taking  pleasure 
in  any  thing. 

They  wtdked  on  a  short  distance  in  silence, 
and  then  Oli^da,  observing  her  companion  fur- 
tively, asked : 

"  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  the  Waterses 
lately  ?  I  have  not  met  you  £ere  for  some  time 
past.'" 

"  I — ^I  suppose  not,*'  said  John  with  a  quaver- 
ing voice.  "No,  I  have  not  seen  them  for  a 
long  while — at  least — that  is — I  met  Mr.  Waters 
a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  Mr.  Waters  ?  Only  Mr.  Waters  ?  And  did 
you  speak  to  him  at  all?" 

"A  little.  He  was  rather  in  a  hurry — agoing 
home  to  dinner." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  very  low  sad  tones, 
and  Olivia  understood  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  interview. 

"  Mr.  Waters  is  a  little  changed  since  he  came 
into  his  money— don't  you  find  him  so?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  lather.     But—" 

"  But  we  must  not  mind  that,  of  course ;  and 
when  we  remember  all  the  circumstances,  there 
are  really  great  allowances  to  be  made.  All  those 
years  of  poverty  and  dependence  were  enough  to 
spoil  any  bod  v's  character.  You  must  excuse  him, 
Mr.  Thwaites," 

"Oh!  and  so  I  do,  I'm  sure— so  I  should,  at 
least,  if  I  had  any  right  to  take  offense.  But 
then  you  know  I  never  had  any  claim — " 

"You  have  the  claim  of  old  friendship,  and 
that  ought  to  be  a  very  strong  one,"  interposed 
Olivia  warmly.  "  But,  as  I  said,  there  are  great 
allowances  to  bo  made  for  him  and  all  of  them. 
Not  that  there  are  any  allowances  required  for 
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Mrs.  Waters,  of  conrse — she  is  perfection,  and 
•  always  has  been — but  that  foolish  little  Emniry, 
her  head  is  quite  tamed ;  and  no  wonder  eith^, 
poor  girl  I  Still  I  believe  the  child's  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  and  we  mnst  not  mind  about  the 
rest." 

John  mnrmnred  something  unintelligible  in  re- 
ply, and  Olivia  saw  that  liis  face  was  scarlet. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  let  all  her  little  airs  pass, 
and  take  no  notice  of  them, "  she  went  on.  '  *  They 
don't  mean  any  thing,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  give  them 
an  importance  they  don't  deserve — a  pity  for  her 
perhaps  as  well  as — as  for  others.  For  it  is  my 
opinion — and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  her, 
you  must  remember— it  is  my  opinion  that  she 
would  be  just  the  girl  to  pretend  to  despise  and 
look  down  on  the  veiy  person  whom  she  most 
liked  and  respected,  and  then  perhaps  to  break 
her  heart  about  him  when  she  had  succeeded 
in  frightening  him  away.  So  I  would  not  mind 
too  much  what  she  says  or  does — indeed,  Mr. 
Thwaites,  I  would  not,  but  just  go  on  as  if  I 
thoughf  she  meant  the  very  opposite.  Do  yon 
understand  ?" 

Apparently  he  had  very  well  understood,  for 
a  gleam  of  joy  had  flashed  over  his  face  which 
made  him  for  a  moment  look  quite  other  than  he 
had  done  just  before.  But  inunediately  after- 
wards it  died  out  again. 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind.  Miss  Egerton,"  he 
stammered,  holding  his  head  down  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, for  he  knew  that  the  words  were  tanta- 
mount to  an  avowal  of  his  love.  **But — ^but  I 
am  afraid — " 

*'  That's  just  it;  vou  are  afraid — ^a  great  deal 
too  much  afraid.  1^ou  are  every  bit  as  good  as 
she  is,  and  yon  ought  to  let  her  see  that  you  know 
it ;  you  ought  to  pretend  to  know  it  even  if  you 
don't  really,  and  I  suppose  vou  don  t — the  gentle- 
man always  regards  himself  as  the  inferior  being 
in  such  cases,  of  course."  Here  Olivia  stopped 
short  in  her  Mentorlike  harangue,  drooping  her 
long  eyelashes  in  sudden  conAision,  and  blushing 
almost  as  violently  as  John  Thwaites  himself, 
and  beyond  doubt  a  great  deal  more  becomingly. 
She  had  just  bethought  herself  of  a  certain  other 
gentleman  at  that  time  thousands  of  miles  away, 
to  whom,  he  being  in  one  respect  very  much  m 
John  Thwoites's  case,  her  axiom  might  be  held 
to  apply,  but  how  infinitely  mistaken  was  he  if  he 
estimated  himself  so  modestly!  ** Seriously," 
she  continued,  recovering  herself  as  well  as  she 
could,  *'yon  give  way  to  her  a  great  deal  too 
much,  and  she  is  a  person  whom  it  does  not  do 
to  give  way  to.  Assert  yourself  a  little,  and 
don't  seem  as  if  you  were  always  looking  up  to 
her  for  permission  to  exist.  WUl  yon  remember 
that  when  you  see  her  next  7" 

^*I  will  try,"  he  answered,  still  holding  down 
his  head,  **  when — ^when  I  do  see  her  next,  that 
is.  But  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  long  time  firet'; 
they  never  ask  jne  now,  and  I  don't  like  to  go  to 
a  house  where  I. am  not  asked." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  rekpsed  into  silence. 
Meanwhile  Olivia,  compassionating  him  more 
than  ever,  was  reflecting  Jbow  she  might  best 
serve  him. 

'*  Will  you  come  to  my  house  if  you  are  ask- 
ed ?"  she  inquired  presently. 

"Oh,  Miss  Egerton!" 

^*  Very  well,  then  I  shall  hope  to  have  a  few 
fiiends  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  with  me  one 


day  next  week,  and  I  shall  expect  the  j^leasnre 
of  your  company.  I  don't  name  the  evening 
now,  because  I  must  find  out  first  which  will  suit 
the  Waterses.  But  you  will  hold  yourself  disen- 
gaged, won't  you  ^ 

He  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  so  much  kind- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  strange  commo- 
tion about  his  heart  at  the  idea  of  once  more 
spending  an  evening  in  Emmy's  company. 

**I'm  sure,  Miss  Egerton,  how  I  am  ever  to 
thank  you — " 

''Then  that  is  quite  settled — I  will  let  you 
know  Ifce  evening  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed.  And 
now  I  will  lot  take  you  a  step  farther  out  of  your 
way — ^no,  I  insist  npon  it.  Good-bye,  I  am  veiy 
much  obliged  for  your  escort  so  fax" 

She  left  him,  and  made  her  way  quickly  up  the 
road  towards  where  the  scant  yellow  foliage  of  the 
Egerton  Park  trees  quivered  wanly  in  the  pale 
evening  light  of  the  October  sun.  But  though 
she  was  gone,  the  consolatory  influence  of  her 
words  remained,  and  John  Thwaites,  bending 
his  solitary  steps  towards  the  village  over  fallen 
autumn  leaves  that  continually  rustled  as  he  went, 
felt  in  his  heart  a  whisper  of  hope  which  seemed 
like  a  legacy  from  the  spring. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
A  chahade. 

OuviA  did  not  forget  her  promise  to  John 
Thwaites — she  was  too  happy  herself,  not  to  do 
her  best  towards  making  all  others  happy  like- 
wise. For,  in  spite  of  separation  from  her  be- 
trothed, Olivia  continued  to  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense beatitude.  The  knowledge  that  there  was 
one  person  in  the  world  infinitely  dear  to  her, 
and  to  whom  she  was  infinitely  dear  in  turn,  was 
in  itself  so  supreme  a  delight  that  she  could  have 
lived  on  it  more  or  less  contentedly  even  with  no 
exchange  of  correspondence  and  with  no  definite 
time  fixed  for  a  reunion.  As  it  was,  however, 
her  lover's  letters  kept  her  constantly  supplied 
with  news  of  him,  and  the  last  had  held  out  hopes 
of  an  almost  immediate  return  to  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  unexpected  facility  with  which 
his  afiairs  had  got  themselves  arranged.  So  that 
Olivia  was  at  this  time  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
blissfid  anticipation,  but,  as  has  been  said,  her 
own  happiness  only  made  her  all  the  more  anx- 
ious to  secure  if  possible  that  of  poor  John 
Thwaites.  Accordingly  the  next  time  she  saw 
the  Waterses  (and  she  made  it  her  business  to  see 
them  very  soon)  they  received  and  accepted  a 
pressing  invitation  to  come  and  spend  a  quiet 
evening  at  Egerton  House,  when  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  friends  might  be  asked  to  meet 
them. 

The  appointed  evening  came,  duly  bringing 
with  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy,  and  the 
one  or  two  other  friends  likewise,  making  a  par- 
ty of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  alL  The  compo- 
sition of  the  company  seemed  simple  enough,  but 
it  had  really  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
study,  arising  from  Olivia's  wish  to  make  the  par- 
ty sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  tete-a-tite 
love-making,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invite  no 
one  who  could  by  possibility  be  a  rival  to  the  in- 
tended hero  of  the  evening. 

She  had  at  least  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  lat- 
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ter  of  these  conditions,  though  she  was  a  little  ap- 
prebensiye  abont  her  success  with  regard  to  the 
former.     Besides  herself  and  Mra.  Waddilore, 
the  Waters  family  and  John  Thwaites,  there  were, 
first,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Elkins;  secondly,  Cap- 
tain Toidinson  and  Miss  Tomlinson — an  'dderiy 
brother  and  sister  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near 
Chorcombe  on  the  captain^s  half-pay,  and  both 
much  too  elderly  to  be  of  the  smallest  danger 
among  joang  people ;   and, 'lastly,  Mrs.  JoUiffe, 
the  widow  of  the  physician  who  had  been  Dr. 
Plommer's  predecessor,  with  two  liTely  red-cheek- 
ed  (laughters,  and  a  juvenile  son  of  gawky  de- 
meanor and  long  lanky  figure  for  which  his  clothes 
were  risiUy  too  short.    The  elements  of  the  par- 
ty were  perhaps  rather  too  much  like  those  of  a 
tillage  tea-drinking,  to  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  E^gerton  House,  as  Olivia  could  not 
help  feding ;  but  then,  what  was  she  to  do  ?    A 
(licner-party  would  have  been  much  too  formal 
an  afiaur  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  she  had 
in  riew,  while  an  evening  party  or  ball  would  have 
necessitated  the  presence  of  a  host  of  young  men 
who  might  have  edged  John  Thwaites  out  of  a 
bearing  altogether.     And  as  John  Thwaites  was 
the  person  for  whose  sake  the  whole  thing  had 
been  got  up,  every  thing  was  made  subservient  to 
his  interests  on  the  occasion. 

The  Waterses  were  rather  late  in  making  their 
appearance  (Austin  had  been  hard  at  work  with 
Mr.  Torey  up  to  the  last  minute),  so  that  when 
the?  were  shown  into  the  stately  drawing-room 
at  Egerton  House,  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  already  assembled.     The  new-comers,  who 
were  still  too  inexperienced  in  social  phraseology 
to  know  that  one  or  two  means  at  least  ten  or 
twelve,  were  all  three  rather  surprised  at  finding 
so  many  more  than  they  had  expected ;  but  espe- 
cially sarprised  was  Einmy  when,  ha\ing  shaken 
hands  with  Olivia,  she  saw  rising  to  greet  her  a 
gentleman  who  turned  out  to  be  John  Thwaites. 
t^he  was  indeed  violently  surprised — so  much  so 
that  in  order  to  conceal  the  flutter  of  her  nerves, 
^be  was  obliged  to  return  his  salutation  with  ex- 
tra stiffness  and  frigidity. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Thwaites,  how  do  you  do?  Oh! 
Miss  Elkins,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you." 

And  then,  with  much  effusiveness  of  manner, 
^e  let  herself  drop  into  a  vacant  chair  by  Miss 
Elkins*s  side,  while  John  wandered  disconsolate- 
ly back  to  the  place  he  had  already  found  for  him- 
self quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  be- 
ginning was  certainly  not  auspicious. 

Meantime  Emmy,  carrying  on  a  specially  friend- 
ly talk  \nth  Miss  Elkins,  and  demurely  sipping 
her  tea  in  the  intervals,  did  not  by  any  means 
Tecover  herself  instantaneously.  At  the  risk  of 
occasional  incoherencies  in  her  conversation  with 
Mi9s  Elkins,  she  could  not  keep  herself  from 
thinking  of  John  Thwaites,  and  even  casting  a 
^ce  now  and  then  in  his  direction.  Fancy 
meeting  him  again  after  such  an  age !  Above  alj, 
fancy  meeting  him  as  a  guest  at  Egerton  House 
—Egerton  House,  where  all  the  best  people  of 
the  county  were  invited!  Miss  Egerton  must 
really  see  a  great  deal  in  him.  Well,  this  even- 
ing, at  least,  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was 
!(^'okiDg  to  more  than  usual  advantage.  What  a 
king  way  off  he  was  sitting !  One  would  almost 
think  he  was  offended — or  perhaps  it  was  just  be- 
cuise  he  w{i8  so  shy.  And  yet  he  could  not  be 
fo  Tciy  shy  either — only  look  at  him  starting  up 


to  put  down  Maria  Jolliffe'a  cup.  What  a  hor- 
ribly  affected  girl  that  was,  and  how  hideously 
she  did  her  liair!  #t  was  impossible  any  one 
could  admire  her.  And  yet  very  likely  John 
Thwaites  would  be  sticking  in  that  part  of  the 
room  all  the  evening,  just  because  there  was  no 
unoccupied  chair  over  here.  It  would  be  strange 
if  they  were  in  the  room  together  all  evening  and 
never  so  much  as  spoke  to  each  other,  but  it  was 
almost  more  likely  than  not  She  might  have  to 
rise  once  or  twice  to  go  to  the  piano  perhaps,but 
of  course  it  was  not  for  her  to  rush  about  the  room 
afker  John  Thwaites  (the  verj  idea,  indeed!), 
so  if  he  did  not  come  to  her —  What  nasty  stu- 
pid things  those  tea-parties  were ! 

And  in  this  opinion  Emmy  continued  all  the 
time  that  tea  was  going  on,  and  perhaps  John 
Thwaites,  ever  and  anon  sending  a  hopeless 
glance  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  room, 
was  pretty  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
At  length  the  last  cup  was  laid  down,  and  the 
hostess  got  up  and  held  a  short  parley  with  Mrs. 
Waddilove,  looking  round  the  room  meanwhile 
as  though  passing  her  guests  under  review. 
Emmy  thought  that  there  was  about  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  some  music,  but  instead  of  this  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  charade,  and  that  all  the  young  people  were 
wanted  as  actors. 

The  two  Miss  Jollifies — sprightly  girls,  np  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  every  kind  of  amuse- 
ment from  cards  to  croquet — at  onCe  protested 
that  nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  and  volun- 
teered their  services  and  those  of  their  brother 
enthusiastically.  Emmy  had  never  so  much  as 
seen  a  charade  played  in  her  life,  and  felt  rather 
nervous  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  part  in  the  per- 
formance, but  she  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the- 
representations  of  Olivia,  who  declared  that  she 
could  not  possibly  be  spared.  In  the  same  way 
Olivia  managed  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of 
John  Thwaites,  who  was  as  inexperienced  as 
Emmy,  and  a  great  deal  more  diffident  of  his 
own  qualifications.  But  Miss  Egerton  told  him 
that  he  was  absolutelv  required,  and,  remembei^ 
ing  what  she  had  said  on  a  former  occasion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  self-assertion,  he  screwed  up  his 
courage  sufficiently  to  consent  There  remained 
to  be  persuaded  oiily  Miss  Elkins,  and  that  young 
lady  being  of  a  very  stiff  and  wooden  tempera- 
ment^ at  first  seemed  to  think  the  afiair  altogeth- 
er beneath  her  dignity.  But  even  she  was  eventn- 
ally  coaxed  into  compliance  by  the  Miss  JoUiffes, 
who,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  boarding-school 
companionship,  bore  themselves  on  all  occasions 
as  her  sworn  friends  and  allies,  and  now  took  her 
specially  under  their  protection. 

The  actors  being  tfius  got  together,  they  were 
marshalled  into  the  old  oak  library  by  Olivia  in 
the  capacity  of  manager,  and  forthwith  an  ani- 
mated discussion  began  as  to  the  choice  of  a  word 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  Emmy,  as  being  ut- 
terly unversed  in  the  subject,*  stood  a  little  apart, 
in  some  trepidation  as  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  her,  when  suddenly  her  eye  caught  that  of 
a  person  standing  apart  likewise  (that  is,  apart 
from  the  main  body  of  the  company,  for  he  was 
almost  close  to  herself),  and  she  fell  into  greater 
trepidation  than  ever,  and  yet  somehow  felt 
slightly  reassured  too. 

**  I  am  quite  nervous  about  it,"  she  informed 
this  person,  involuntarily  drawing  a  step  nearer 
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him  as  she  spoke,  '*  I  nerer  acted  in  a  charade 
before,  did  you  ?" 

"  Never,  was  the  ansif^r,  made  very  tremn- 
loasly,  but  the  tremnlonsness  was  by  no  means 
alto^ther  due  to  apprehension  on  the  score  of 
the  charade.  '*  I  am  afraid  I  am  sure  to  make 
some  dreadfisl  mistake." 

*'  And  I  am  quite  positive  I  shall.  Dear  me, 
Mr.  Thwaites,  what  shall  we  do?" 

**I  suppose  we  must  just  do  as  we  are  bid," 
said  John,  smiling  shyly  (ah !  how  delicious  was 
the  use  she  had  empowered  him  to  make  of  that 
plural  pronoun!).  **We  shall  get  through  it 
somehow,  no  doubt." 

**0h!  but  I  hope  they  will  not  give  us  any 
thing  very  difficult.  For  really  and  truly  I 
know  nothing  about  charades  whatever." 

But  already  Emmy  thought  charades  veiy 
pleasant  things. 

In  the  mean  time  the  word  and  its  treatment 
had  both  been  decided  upon,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  household  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  the  needful  stage  properties  and 
costumes.  Fortnnatelv  former  possessors  of 
Egerton  House  had  dabbled  more  or  less  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  so  that  there  was  a  veiy  tolera- 
ble wardrobe  at  command,  with  the  aid  of  which 
Olivia — who  in  the  first  scene  was  to  enact  the 
proprietress  of  a  ham,  beef,  and  sausage  estab- 
lishment, with  Master  Augustus  Jolliffe  under 
her  for  shop-boy — ^proceed^  to  array  herself  as 
much  in  accordance  with  her  part  as  possible  in 
a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  red  tartan  shawl.  Then, 
amid  a  great  deal  of  merriment,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  company,  who  were-  to  represent 
a  succession  of  chance  customers,  got  themselves 
up  as  characteristically  as  might  be  under  the 
circumstances.  Emmy  laughed  prodigiously,  and 
declared  to  John  Thwaites  that  she  didn't  know 
when  she  had  been  so  amused. 

The  first  scene  went  ofi:'  very  successfully.  On 
the  removal  of  a  screen  which  divided  the  draw- 
iag-room  into  auditorium  and  proscenium,  Olivia 
was  discovered  standing  at  her  counter  with  a 
real  ham  and  a  real  joint  of  beef  before  her,  and 
in  her  hands  a  real  knife  and  fork  of  monster 
dimensions,  with  which  she  gesticulated  very 
effectively  while  administering  a  savage  lecture 
to  her  shop-boy  for  laziness  and  general  ineffi- 
ciency. The  lecture  over,  the  customers  began 
to  appear — fulst  a  woman  with  a  pair  of  pattens 
in  one  hand,  and  a  jug  and  door-key  in  the  other 
(the  eldest  Miss  JoUiffe),  who  came  for  a  bit  of 
something  for  her  husband's  dinner,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  trodden-down  state  of  the 
female  sect;  next  a  man  with  a  coal-heaver's 
hat  on  his  head  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
who  wanted  a  pound  of  sausages,  if  you  please. 
This  was  John  Thwaites,  and  it  being  his  first 
appearance  on  any  stage,  he  made  the  demand 
in  mild,  timid  tones  very  inappropriate  to  the 
character.  He  felt  the  inconsistency  himself, 
and,  gathering  courage  as  he  went  on,  ventured 
to  interrupt  Olivia  as  she  was  putting  up  in  paper 
the  little  improvised  bundles  of  brown  rag  which 
represented  the  sausages,  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  they  were  genuine — ^a  sally  which  was  re- 
ceived with  immense  applause,  and  was  consid- 
ered quite  the  hit  of  the  e\ening.  When  the 
coal-heaver  had  retired  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
company,  there  entered  a  maid-of-all-work  with 
a  big  basket  on  her  arm  (the  youngest  Miss  Joi- 


lifie),  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the  tyranny 
of  lodgers,  and  wanted  a  pork  chop.  After  her 
came  a  young  lady  elegantly  attired  in  silks  and 
laces  (this  was  Miss  Elkins,  much  too  dignified  a 
personage  to  submit  to  a  vulgar  disguise),  and 
asked  for  two  ounces  of  tripe — ^a  demand  which 
created  some  mirth  among  the  audience,  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  the  performer,  who  had  simply 
said  what  she  had  been  told  to  say,  without  any 
pereeption  of  incongruity.  And  finally  there 
came  a  smart  little  maid-servant,  with  the  neat- 
est and  tiniest  of  caps  perched  on  the  top  of  her 
head  (Emmy),  and  filtered  out  a  request  for  two 
shillings'-worth  of  ham  cut  thin  for  sandwiches, 
whereat  OHvia  asked  if  the  missus  was  going  to 
have  a  party,  and  received  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Then  the  screen  was  put  up  again, 
and  the  first  scene  declared  at  an  end. 
•  **  How  absurd  it  is,  to  be  sure !"  said  Emmy, 
when  she  had  got  back  toihe  library ;  and  the  per- 
son she  addressed  was  naturally  John  Thwaites, 
all  the  others  being  busy  discussing  the  next 
syllable.  ^'  Though  it  certainly  is  very  amusing. 
Oh!  Mr. Thwaites,  it  was  so  funny  to  see  you 
in  that  hat,  you  can't  think.  IMd  you  feel  at  all 
nervous  ?  But  you  really  got  through  your  part 
capitally,  and  what  a  good  thing  that  was  you 
said,  and  how  it  made  them  all  laugh !  I  can't 
imagine  how  you  came  to  think  of  it ;  I  felt  as 
if  I  couldn't  have  said  any  thing  out  of  my  own 
head." 

"  I'm  sure  you  did  your  part  most  beautifully. 
Miss  Emmy,  -said  tfohn,  blushing  crimson  at 
such  compliments  from  such  a  quarter. 

*'  Did  I?"  said  Emmy,  giving  a  sliake  of  her 
little  head  which  nearly  shook  off  the  neat  cap. 
*'0h  dear. me!  here  I  am  with  this  tiling  on 
still — ^isn't  it  ridiculous?  I  suppose  I  am  the 
oddest-looking  figure,  am  I  not  ?" 

He  surveyed  her  admiringly— so  admiringly 
that  she  began  to  blush  in  her  turn — and  seemed 
about  to  make  a  very  gallant  answer,  when  the 
pair  were  called  upon  to  take  their  instructions 
for  the  next  scene,  the  programme  of  which  had 
now  been  decided. 

"I  am  to  be  a  frugally-minded  lady,  who, 
wishing  to  go  to  the  sea-side,  resolves  to  let  her 
house  foi-nished  during  her  absence,"  said  Olivia, 
**  and  now  we  have  got  to  think  how  my  house- 
hold is  to  be  constructed.  Let  me  see,  the  Miss 
JoUlffes  have  so  much  humor,  and  do  so  excel 
in  soubrette  characters,  that  I  must  positively 
secure  them  for  cook  and  housemaid ;  these  are 
always  the  most  difficult  parts,  and  need  the  best 
acting.  Then  there  must  be  a  page,  of  course, 
with  buttons  all  the  way  down — oh !  you  will  do 
that,  Mr.  Augustus,  won't  you?  And  you  will 
be  a  young  lady  visitor,  perhaps,  Miss  Elkins, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  altering 
your  dress.  And  now  let  me  see,"  she  went  on 
meditatively,  ^*  we  must  have  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man to  come  after  the  house — oh !  of  course  Mr. 
Thwaites  and  Miss  Waters  will  do  that,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  semi-triumphant  air,  as  though  she 
had  only  just  thought  of  them.  ^'  You  are  to  be 
Mr.  Snoggins,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Thwaites — Mr. 
Samuel  Snoggins — and  you  are  to  be  Mrs.  Snog- 
gins, Emmy ;  mind  you  don't  forget  the  name.  *' 

**0h!  but  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  said  Emmy, 
pouting,  yet  apparently  not  altogether  displeased. 
"Snoggins!" — (she  did  not  like  to  say  Mrs. 
Snoggins,  considering  who  Mr.  Snoggins  was  to 
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be>-"  what  a  ridicnlons  name,  to  be  sore — and 
then  snch  a  siUy  part —  Oh  I  upon  my  word  I 
think  somebody  else  had  better  do  it." 

"But  yovL  see,  dear,  all  the  rest  have  got  their 
parts  ahneady.     Come,  you  really  most  oblige 

MB    " 
OS. 

"Oh  yes!  Miss  Emmy,  you  really  most,"  put 
in  JohnThwaites  in  a  pleading  whisper. 

"Oh!  well,  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Emmy, 
still  pontiug,  but  blushing  yeiy  much  at  the  same 
time.  '*  Only  it  is  so  veiy,  yeiy  absurd,  you 
know.*' 

Things  being  thns  arranged,  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made,  and  the  second  scene 
b^n.  OUvia,  in  the  character  of  the  frugal- 
minded  lady,  was  discoyered  in  the  midst  of  her 
household,  announcing  her  determination  to  let 
her  house  during  her  stay  at  the  sea-side,  and 
instructing  her  seiTunts  how  to  answer  any  in- 
tending tenant  who  might  priyately  question 
them  as  to  damp  or  black  beetles,  the  existence 
of  which  they  were  strenuously  to  deny.  While 
this  was  going  on  in  the  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sooggins  were  waiting  outside,  ready  to  enter  on 
a  signal  from  one  of  the  actors ;  and  as  the  Miss 
JtShSes  threw  themselyes  into  the  spirit  of  their 
parts  with  great  zest,  and  were  yeiy  eloquent  on 
the  subject  of  board  wages,  the  signal  was  a  long 
time  in  coming. 

"  I  am  getting  so  neryous  again,"  whispered 
Emmy,  as  they  thns  waited.  **I  am  so  much 
afraid  of  making  some  mistake." 

**  Oh  no !  you  won't.  Miss  Emmy.  You  re- 
member the  name,  I  hope  ?" 

**  Snoggins  ?"  said  Emmy,  blushing. 

**'  Yes,  and  my  name  is  Samuel.  By-lhe-way, 
you  must  be  sure  to  call  me  Sam  once  or  twice." 

He  was  almost  afraid  that  his  new-found  cour- 
age had  canned  him  too  far,  but  instead  of  look- 
mg  disdainful,  as  he  had  feared,  she  only  blushed 
a  little  more,  and  toyed  with  her  bracdet  while 
bhe  murmured  that  she  didn't  think  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  call  him  any  thing.  That  thrice> 
blessed  charade — ^how  it  seemed  to  have  broken 
down  the  wall  between  them  I 

*'  I  wonder  how  we  ought  to  go  in,"  he  said 
presently,  getting  bolder  and  bolder  with  his  im- 
punity. 

'^How'we  ought  to  go  in?"  said  Emmy. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean,  ought  we  to  go  in  arm  in  arm? 
Don't  you  think—" 

But  Emmy  hastily  declared  that  there  could 
not  be  the  least  occasion  for  such  a  thing.  Still, 
however,  she  was  not  angry,  for  a  moment  after- 
wards  she  b^;ged  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
her  if  her  bonnet  was  quite  straight. 

Just  as  he  was  looking  to  see,  the  appointed 
agnal  was  made,  and  they  had  to  enter  in  a  great 
harxy,  and  in  such  confusion  that  the  double 
knock  that  was  to  have  announced  them  was 
quite  foigott^i. 

The  scene  was  got  through  somehow — rather 
lamely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  so  far  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snoggins  were  concerned,  but  each  was  too  much 
flattered  to  take  note  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
9£her,  and  the  party  returned  to  the  library. 

Here  Olivia  announced  that  the  last  act  of 
the  charade  was  to  consist  of  a  dumb-show  rep- 
resentation of  the  scene  in  which  Hamlet,  ac- 
companied by  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  first  sees 
his  fother's  ghost. 


''As  the  tidng  is  to  be  in  dumb-show,"  she 
pursued,  *'it  does  not  matter  much  how  we  dis- 
tribute the  parts.  Mr!  Thwaites  will  be  Hamlet, 
of  course.;  but  as  our  only  other  gentleman  will 
be  wanted  for  ghost,  we  must  just  be  contented 
with  ladies  for  Horatio  and  Marcellus ;  with  long 
cloaks  and  plumed  hats  they  will  do  very  welL 
Emmy,  dear,  just  try  ma  that  doak,  and  see  if  it 
covers  your  dress  sufficiently— oh  yes !  that  will 
do  nicely.  And  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  take  the  other  part,  Miss  Jolliife — only  first 
you  must  please  come  and  help  to  make  up  your 
brother  as  ghost.  The  ^ost  is  to  be  the  grand 
feature  of  &g  scene,  and  we  must  lavish  aU  our 
resources  on  him." 

And  then  Olivia  and  the  Miss  Jollifies,  and 
ostensibly  Miss  Elkins  (only  she  was  not  of  much 
use),  all  put  their  heads  together  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  unfortunate  Augustus  was  to  be  plas- 
tered and  befloured  into  the  lUteness  of  a  theatrical 
ghost,  the  victim  submitting  himself  with  the  un- 
complaining meekness  and  deference  to  his  sis- 
ters' commands  which  he  had  shown  all  through 
the  evening's  proceedings.  Meantime  Emmy 
and  John  Thwaites,  ali^dy  dressed  for  their 
parts  in  long  cloaks  and  melodramatic  hats  with 
enormous  plumes,  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  waiting  for  their  services  to  be  required, 
and  both  f(^ing  in  a  state  of  extreme  flurry,  as 
was  perhaps  only  natural,  consideriDg  the  novelty 
of  their  position. 

''It  is  all  dreadful  nonsense,  eertainly,"  re- 
marked Emmy  in  low  tones  as  she  stood  casting 
about  for  something  to  say,  "and  yet  somehow 
it  is  great  fun  too.  I  really  have  enjoyed  it 
rather,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Enjoyed  it,  Miss  Emmy !  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  enjoyed  any  thing  half  so  much. 
Not  for  a  great,  great  many  months,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  for  he  was  getting  very  courageous, 
and  thought  he  saw  a  way  of  improving  the 
occasion. 

"Really,"  said  Emmy,  in  tones  still  lower, 
while  she  gave  a  little  adjusting  shake  to  the 
folds  of  her  cloak.  "  I  am  afraid,  then,  you 
must  have  been  spending  rather  a  dull  time  of 
it." 

"  I  have  indeed,"  he  made  answer  dolefully, 
"  and  a  great  deal  worse  than  dulL  I  have  been 
very,  very  miserable." 

"Dear  me  I  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said 
Emmy,  in  a  voice  which  would  have  sounded 
wonderfully  unconcerned  if  it  had  not  trembled 
so.     "And  pray  what  has  it  been  owing  to  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  guess.  Miss  Emmy  ?" 

But  Emmy,  looking  very  hard  at  the  floor, 
and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper,  declared  that 
she  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 

"Don't  yon  know  that  I  have  only  seen  yon 
three  times  to  speak  to  since  yon  came  homo 
from  Kidboume  ?  And  don't  you  think  that  that 
is  enough  to  make  me  miserable  ?" 

Emmy  murmured  something  quite  inaudible. 

"  Yes,  only  three  times  to  speak  to,"  he  went 
on ;  "  and  then,  oh !  how  cold  and  distant  you 
were — it  made  me  more  miserable  than  if  I  had 
not  seen  you  at  alL  And  four  times  to  bow  to 
you  out  of  doors— and  once,  last  Thursday  week, 
I  saw  you  in  a  shop  as  I  was  passing  by  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street ;  but  you  were  standing 
with  your  back  to  me,  and  never  looked  round." 
I     '*  If  I  never  looked  round,  how  do  you  know 
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it  was  me  at  all?"  said  Emmy,  with  a  qaaTering 
little  laugh.  , 

"  How  did  I  know?  I  can't  tell,  but  it  was 
you,  1  will  swear  to  that.  And  I  can  tell  jon 
this,  Miss  Emmy,  if  I  saw  the  folds  of  your 
dress,  yes,  or  so  much  as  the  end  of  one  of  your 
ribbons  half  a  mile  off,  I  should  know  it  was 
yours  among  a  thousand."* 

"Dear  me!"  said  Emmy  faintly,  pnlling  her 
broad-brinmied  hat  a  trifle  farther  on  her  brows. 
"And  yet  I  am  sure  my  ribbons  are  just  like 
other  people's." 

"  Not  to  me !"  he  asseverated  eagerly. 

"Oh!  what  nonsense,  Mr.  Thwaites,  I  am 
sure  they  are.  They  almost  all  come  out  of  the 
draper's  shop  at  Ohorcombe,  so  there  really  can 
be  no  difference,  you  see,"  argued  Emmy,  affect- 
ing to  misunderstand  him. 

"Oh I  Miss  Emmy, you  know  what  I  mean. 
Any  thing  of  yours  is  different  from  other  peo- 
ple s  in  my  eyes.  Any  thing  you  have  worn  or 
looked  at  even  is  made  precious  to  me  from  that 
moment  forth." 

He  was  getting  quite  poetical  in  the  ardor  of 
his  feelings. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things  ?"  murmured 
Emmy.  "  Just  as  if  you  could  think  a  strip  of 
colored  silk  precious !" 

"Don't  I  though!"  he  responded  waitelv. 
"  If  you  had  worn  it,  I  would  treasure  up  a  stnp 
of  colored  silk  all  my  life  long— if  I  had  the 
chance." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  more  than  ever,  Emmy  said : 

"  Of  course  I  know  what  to  think  of  that — ^all 
gentlemen  say  such  things  to  ladies.  But  they 
would  throw  away  the  ribbons  directly  the  ladies 
were  out  of  sight." 

"I  would  keep  yours  next'  my  heart  for  ever 
and  ever,"  he  protested. 

She  was  silent  again  for  a  while,  and  then  sud- 
denly (somewhat  to  his  discomfiture,  for  he  thought 
he  might  have  gone  too  fiir)  changed  the  subject 
by  once  more  remarking  what  very  foolish  things 
charades  were. 

"  It  does  seem  so  silly  dressing  up  like  this, 
does  it  not  ?  You  look  so  funny,  Mr.  Thwaites, 
and  so  do  I,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh  no  I  indeed,  on  the  contrary—" 

"Oh!  but  I  know  I  do— with  a  great  im- 
mense cloak  like  this  on,  only  fancy !  And  the 
stupid  thing  doesn't  fasten  all  the  way  down — it 
will  be  sure  to  fly  open  and  show  my  dress." 

"  It  won't  signify  much  if  it  does,"  said  John 
consolingly.  "The  dress  being  black,  nobody 
will  notice  it." 

"  Oh !  if  it  was  only  the  dress,  of  course  not, 
but  it  is  trimmed  with  mauve  all  down  the  front 
— only  look  at  that  great  staring  bow  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  it  is  certain  to  show."  She  considered  the 
offending  bow  for  a  moment  in  apparent  rueful- 
ness, and  added:  "I  declare  I  will  cut  the 
thing  off— it  will  spoil  all  the  illusion." 

"Couldn't  you  pin  the  cloak  over  it?"  said 
John  ;  "it  seems  almost  a  pity — " 

"Oh!  the  pin  wocdd  be  sure  to  come  out. 
Have  you  a  penknife  about  you,  Mr.  Thwaites  ? 
— look,  there  is  only  a  thread  or  two  to  cut 
through ;  those  dressmakers  fasten  things  on  so 
badly." 

As  she  spoke  she  held  the  threads  stretched 
out  so  that  he  might  cut  them.     Ho  did  so,  and 


the  bow,  a  knot  of  violet  ribbons,  fbll  to  the 
ground.  He  instantly  picked  it  up  and  present- 
ed it  to  her ;  but  instead  of  putting  it  into  her 
pocket,  as  he  had  expected,  she  tossoi  it  careless- 
ly on  to  a  chair.  At  that  instant — ^whether  or 
not  in  consequence  of  any  peculiarity  in  her  man- 
ner he  did  not  stay  to  consider — ^his  mind  was  il- 
lumined as  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  May  I  keep  it  ?  Oh  !  Emmy,  do  yon  mean 
me  to  keep  it  ?"  he  exclaimed,  betrayed  by  the 
tumult  of  his  feelings  into  forgetfulness  of  all  or- 
dinary forms  of  address. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  on  looking  into  her 
face,  now  flushed  from  brow  to  chin,  he  saw  a 
certain  quivering  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
which  told  him  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken. 

He  took  up  the  fluttering  ribbons  and  pressed 
them  to  his  lips  again  and  again ;  but  though 
these  demonstrations  dyed  her  cheeks,  if  possible, 
de^)er  still,  she  did  not  attempt  any  expostula- 
tion, perhaps  because  she  had  no  en^igy  for  ex- 
postulation left.  Her  senses  were  in  a  kind  of 
nuize  which  made  every  thing  about  her  seem 
unreal  and  dreamlike.  Only  she  was  very  glad 
to  know  that  every  thing  was  quite  real. 

Emmy  never  very  well  knew  how  the  remain- 
der of  uiat  evening  was  spent.  She  had  a  dim 
remembrance  next  day  of  walking  through  her 
part  in  the  Hamlet  scene,  with  John  Thwaites 
close  to  her  all  the  while,  and  then  of  re-appear- 
ing in  the  drawing-room  in  her  own  character,  and 
receiving  sundry  rather  embarrassing  compli- 
ments on  her  impersonation  of  Mrs.  Snpggins.  * 
She  was  aware  also  that  there  had  been  some 
music,  and  that  John  Thwaites  had  never  taken 
his  eyes  off  her  all  the  time  she  was  playing,  also 
that  ne  had  escorted  her  in  to  supper,  and  that 
they  both  had  been  very  silent,  except  once  when 
he  found  an  opportuni^  of  whispering  something 
about  the  ribbons,  and  how  he  would  never,  never 
part  with  them.  And  then  she  had  a  oonfosed, 
though  very  deeply  graven,  recollection  of  a  cer- 
tain pressnre  of  the  hand  she  had  received  just 
as  she  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  after  her 
mother — a  pressure  which  still  seemed  to  electri- 
fy her  whole  frame  as  she  thought  of  it.  And 
finally  she  knew  that  the  evening  had  altogether 
been  the  very  pleasantest  she  had  ever  spent. 

Decidedly  Olivia  had  understood  what  she 
was  about  when  she  proposed  to  get  up  a  charade. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A   NEW  TURN. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  Emmy  moved 
about  in  a  sort  of  dream.  She  bore  her  part 
as  usual  in  the  little  details  of  household  daily 
life,  but  her  thoughts  were  in  nothing  that  she 
did,  and,  instead  of  occupying  themselves  with 
the  business  of  the  present,  were  confusedly  wan- 
dering amid  recollections  of  the  past,  or  more 
confusedly  yet,  amid  vaguely  imagined  potentiali- 
ties of  the  future.  So  absorbing  were  the  reveries 
to  which  she  thus  gave  herself  up,  that  she  was 
scarcely  aware  of  the  little  adjuncts  of  new-fonn4 
grandeur  in  which  she  had  hitherto  taken  such 
delight,  whUe  even  such  matters  as  the  progress  of 
Chorcombe  Lodge  and  the  prospects  of  the  fu- 
ture town  at  Beacon  Bay  had  all  at  once  become 
of  quite  minor  imponnnce  in  her  eyes. 
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From  this  unwonted  state  of  apathj  she  was  She  was  a  little  sony,  for  John  Thwaites  did  not 
roased  one  morning  very  abruptly.  Her  father,  !  deserve  to  be  put  to  pain  ;  he  was  so  very  good, 
neglecting  his  break&st,  as  he  often  did  neglect  I  and  he  had  gone  throogh  so  much  already.  But 
it  in  those  days,  was  poring  over  his  newspaper —  it  was  not  her  fault  this  time,  at  all  events,  and 


his  newspaper  wa$  more  interesting  than  ever  to 
him,  now  that  the  nsual  November  notifications 
of  projected  railways  were  beginning  to  appear — 
when  he  suddenly  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  and  the 
paper  shook  violently  in  his  hand. 

"  Austin !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Waters  anxiously, 
"what  is  the  matter  r 

He  looked  up  from  the  paper,  and  his  wife  and 
dsnc^ter,  obscamng  him  intently,  saw  that  his 
fiice  had  become  deadly  pale. 

"  The  Beacon  Bay  Une — '*  he  began  in  thick, 
hturied  accents,  and  then  stopped,  unable  to  sav 
more,  while  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  face  till 
his  brow  and  his  very  temples  were  suffused  with 
purple. 

"It  is  not  to  be,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Waters 
soothingly.     **  Oh !  Austin  dear,  never — " 

"But  it  is  to  be,"  he  broke  in  vehemently. 
"It  is  advertised  to-day,  and  the  bill  is  to  be 
brought  before  Pariiament  next  session.  The 
line  will  be  open  for  traffic  within  two  years,  and 
I  shall  get  back  all  my  money  and  ten  times 
more.  Didn't  I  always  tell  you  so,  didn't  I  ? 
Look,  here  it  is  in  black  and  white,  if  yon  don't 
lielicTeme." 

He  pnshedHhe  paper  towards  his  wife,  who  in- 
deed was  scarcely  yet  able  to  realize  the  fact  that 
it  was  joy  rather  than  disappointment  which  had 
been  die  cause  of  so  much  agitation.  But  a 
glance  sufficed  to  show  her  that  the  fact  was  real- 
ly EO.  The  intention  of  the  directors  to  come  be- 
fore Parliament  with  a  biU  for  a  new  branch  rail- 
way from  Chorcombe  to  Beacon  Bay  was  official- 
ly notified  to  the  public  in  a  long  advertisement 
%tting  out  at  fall  length  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
line,  the  expected  time  of  opening,  and  every  oth- 
er detail  of  the  projecM  Thus  had  Austin's  most 
sangnine  calculations  been  so  far  abundantly  ver- 
ified. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?"  he  repeated  triumphantly, 
"didn't  I  tell  you  ?  You  see  I  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  perhaps  yon  thought  me,  and  Tovey  and 
Frisby  were  not  such  fools  either.  Oh !  I  always 
knew  it  would  come  nght,  I  never  doubted  it  for 
a  moment — never  really  doubted  it,  that  is. 
That  old  ass  of  a  Podmore !  what  he  has  made 
ni<3  go  through  !  And  now  it  has  come  right, 
you  see,  and  I  am  the  richest  man  in  the  county 
—yes,  and  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  whole 
kingdom  some  day,  onlv  wait  a  little.  And  if  I 
am  the  richest  man  in  the  county,  mind,  my  wife 
is  the  richest  lady,  and  my  daughter  the  richest 
heiress,  and  they  are  to  hold  their  heads  up  as  if 
they  thought  so.  Eh,  Agnes!  eh,  Emmy!  what 
do  you  say  ?" 

**  Dear  papa,  of  course  it  is  delightful,"  said 
Emmy,  getting  up  to  kiss  him. 

But  thongh  Emmy  was  unquestionably  very 
mach  pleased,  she  was  not  quite  so  exultant  as 
she  probably  would  have  been  if  the  good  news 
had  come  a  few  days  earlier.  For  somehow  since 
that  pleasant  evenmg  at  OUvia's  she  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  mixing  up  John  Thwaites  verv  much 
in  her  estimate  of  things  and  events  ;  and  when, 
according  to  this  unconscious  habit,  she  thought 
of  John  Thwaites  with  reference  to  this  new  ac- 


besides,  there  was  no  real  reason  for  him  to  vex 
himself  unless  he  chose.  So  Emmy  did  her  best 
to  shake  off  reflection,  and  tried  to  rejoice  in  her 
good-fortune  without' reservation. 

The  day  which  had  thus  begun  with  such  eii- 
dtement  was  naturally  one  of  a  good  deal  of 
bustle  and  turmoil  as  it  went  on.  Mr.  Tovey, 
who  of  course  had  seen  the  advertisement  also, 
came  over  in  great  haste  to  congratulate  his  pa- 
tron, and  discuss  the  possible  further  develop- 
ment of  their  plans.  Mr.  Frisby  took  the  liberty 
of  looking  in  likewise,  to  offer  his  felicitations 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  after  a  veiy  jovial  lunch, 
at  which  a  good  many  glasses  of  wine  were  drunk, 
and  a  good  many  new  ideas  started  and  discuss- 
ed, all  three  gentlemen  set  off  together  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  works  which  events  had  sud- 
denly invested  with  so  much  additional  impor- 
tance. 

Even  after  their  departure  the  household  did 
not  settle  down  into  its  normal  condition.  As 
was  perhaps  only  natural,  Emmy  was  inclined  to 
be  specially  restless  and  excited;  and  to  make 
her  more  restless  and  excited  still,  she  and  her 
mother  had  hardly  been  left  alone  when  a  risitor 
was  announced — Mr.  Randal  Egerton.  Now 
Mr.  Randal  Egerton  never  having  honored  them 
with  a  call  since  that  which  he  had  paid  them 
shortly  after  their  return  from  Nidboume,  this 
«was  in  itself  a  veiy  flurrying  circumstance. 

Mrs.  Waters  rose  to  greet  the  new-comer  with 
what  struck  Emmy  as  a  shade  less  than  the  cor- 
diality with  which  her  mother  was  wont  to  le- 
ceive  strangers  in  general,  but  the  young  man  was 
as  chamingiy  frank  and  ftiendly  as  ever. 

' '  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Waters  ?  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  you  looking  so  well.  Miss  Waters, 
how  do  you  do  ?"  and,  turning  towards  Eouny, 
he  looked  at  her  the  compliment  which  he  had 
spoken  to  her  mother. 

Both  ladies  having  murmured  something  in  re- 
ply, he  gracefully  let  himself  drop  into  a  chair 
which  Mrs.  Waters  had  pointed  to,  and  proceed- 
ed to  remark  what  an  inmiense  time  it  was  since 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them. 

'*I  have  been  constantly  wondering  whether 
I  might  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling,  yet  never 
could  feel  sure  how  far  it  might  not  be  regarded 
as  a  liberty  "  (on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  he. 
had  expressly  asked  and  received  permission  to 
call  again,  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  this 
circumstance).  "And  then  I  was  always  hop- 
ing that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
in  society ;  but  in  that,  I  don't  know  why,  I  have 
been  invariably  disappointed." 

"We  go  very  little  into  company,"  said  Mrs. 
Waters  in  explanation. 

"  So  I  believe ;  but,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  that  is  more  and  more  of  an  enigma. 
I  can  not  think  that  either  of  yon  would  willing- 
ly neglect  a  plain  duty,  and  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  have  not  the  right  to  make  hermits  of 
themselves  even  if  they  have  the  inclination." 

He  looked  at  both  ladies  as  he  said  this,  but 
Emmy  thought  that  his  gUnce  rested  on  her  a 

little  longer  than  on  her  mother,  and  could  not 

cession  of  fortane,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  ■  help  feeling  as  self-conscious  as  though  a  special 
the  tidings  woold  put  him  to  more  or  less  pain,    compliment  had  been  paid  her.     What  a  finished 
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gentleman  and  man  of  the  world  this  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  was! 

**•  Papa  has  been  so  much  engaged  lately,"  she 
faltered,  "  that  really—" 

**  I  can  understand  that  where  the  demands  of 
society  would  be  so  numerous,  it  might  be  too 
great  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  them  all;  but  surely, 
you  ought  to  make  some  exceptions.  Tbe^eire 
at  the  Castle  the  other  day,  for  instance,  when 
Lord  Trevorton  came  of  age — I  made  sure  that 
I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  there." 

Again  Emmy  felt  very  much  complimented. 
It  was  pleasant  to  have  it  taken  for  granted  that 
they  were  on  the  Castle  visiting-list,  and  yet  it 
was  a^ittle  embarrassing  as  well.  Was  it  neces- 
sary to  confess  that  they  had  not  received  an  in- 
vitation ?  But  her  mother  solved  the  uncertain- 
ty at  once  by  proclaiming  the  fact  in  so  many 
words. 

Randal  did  not  seem  surprised,  as  Emmy  had 
expected  that  he  would ;  and  certainly  the  ex- 
pression of  his  surprise,  though  gratifying  in  one 
respect,  would  have  been  slightly  humiliating  in 
another. 

''It  is  natural  that  yon  should  not  be  invited 
when  it  is  known  how  studiously  you  keep  your- 
selves aloof  from  all  society,"  he  answered  with 
a  shnig  of  the  shoulders.  *'  People  don't  like  to 
lay  themselves  open  to  a  refasal,  especially  peo- 
ple in  that  station.  But  it  is  none  the  less  your 
oAvn  fault  that  you  were  not  present,  and  I  real- 
ly think  those  who  were  present  have  some  cause 
to  complain." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with  quite  an  ill-use4 
air,  and  Emmy  felt  hugely  gratified.  Was  it 
possible  the  Castle  people  had  really  been  afraid 
of  a  refusal  ?  And  yet  very  likely  it  was  so. 
She  thought  of  John  Thwaites,  and  wondered 
what  he  would  say  if  he  were  to  hear  of  her  mix- 
ing in  such  magnificent  company. 

''  I  suppose  it  was  a  very  gay  aifair,"  she  re- 
niarked  timidly,  by  way  of  saying  something. 

*■ '  It  was  altogether  a  very  pleasant  day.  Real- 
ly it  is  a  thousand  pities  you  were  not  there ;  the 
gathering  of  county  families  would  then  have  been 
almost  complete.  Did  you  see  the  paragraph 
about  it  in  the  papers  this  morning  ?" 

''  I  did  not  notice  it,"  said  Emmy. 

''  I  see  they  speak  of  Lady  Victoria  Fenton  as 
being  the  observed  of  all  observers.  I  can't  say 
I  was  extraordinarily  impressed  with  her  myself, 
but  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  evening  decidedly 
—for  want  of  a  better." 

'  Here  his  eye,  accidentally  as  it  were,  caught 
for  an  instant  that  of  Emmy,  who  felt  herself 
getting  very  red. 

''She  is  very  handsome,  no  doubt,"  he  went 
on,  withdrawing  his  eyes  again  to  fix  them  on 
the  handle  of  his  riding-whip.  "I  remember 
her  coming-out  ball  last  winter ;  she  made  quite 
a  sensation.  What  charming  things  those  com- 
ing-out balls  are!" 

Emmy's  heart  swelled  as  she  thought  how 
charming  they  must  indeed  be,  and  how  happy 
must  be  the  heroine  of  such  an  occasion.  Ah ! 
if  only  her  father  and  mother  would  give  a  ball, 
perhaps  she  might  make  almost  as.  great  a  sen- 
sation as  Lady  Victoria  had  done.  And  then 
only  fancy  what  John  Thwaites  would  think ! 

"  But  I  suppose  it  is  vain  to  ask  your  opinion 
of  balls  or  parties  of  any  kind,  Miss  Waters. 
You  disapprove  of  them  altogether,  I  am  afraid." 


"  Oh  no,  indeed !"  she  protested ;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  sure  I  should  quite  delight  in  them. 
And  indeed  papa  is  always  talking  of  letting  me 
have  a  ball  or  something  some  day,  only  he  has 
had  so  much  to  worry  him  lately —  But  I  think 
he  surely  won't  put  off  much  longer  now  that  it 
is  all  settled  about  the  railway." 

"  All  settled  about  the  railway  ?"  echoed  Ran- 
dal with  a  puzzled  air. 

' '  Did  you  not  know  ?"  said  Emmy,  quite  aston- 
ished. "There  is  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 
this  morning  which  shows  it  is  all  right ;  the  rail- 
way  is  to  be  begun  next  year.  Papa  is  so  pleased; 
he  is  over  at  Beacon  Bay  now." 

"Indeed!  In  the  papers  tliis  moniing,  you 
say?  Ah!  no  wonder  I  didn't  know — ^I  have 
not  opened  a  paper  for  a  week." 

Emmy  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  this,  re- 
membering what  he  had  said  as  to  the  paragraph 
about  the  Jete,  but  presently  she  understood  that 
he  must  have  been  speaking  figuratively,  and 
merely  meant  that  he  had  not  looked  at  the  ad- 
vertisements that  morning. 

"Papers  are  such  bores  generally,  are  they  not  ? 
But  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  for  once 
they  have  proved  so  interesting.  Mrs.  Waters, 
I  have  to  offer  you  my  warmest  congratulations. 
I  am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  me  very  odd 
for  not  doing  so  sooner,  but  of  course  having  no 
idea — " 

"Oh!  ofcourse,"Baid Mrs.  Waters.  "But I 
did  not  think  any  thing  about  it,  I  assure  you." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  I  would 
not  kno>vingly  have  been  so  neglectful,  for  tha 
world.  Well,  at  least  now  yon  must  allow  mc 
to  say  how  heartily  I  rejoice  at  the  news.  Will 
you  please  present  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Waters,  and  tell  him  that  nobody  can  congratu- 
late him  more  sincerely  than  I  do." 

Mrs.  Waters  thanked  him,  and  said  she  would 
do  as  he  wished.  Emi^  muttered  something 
about  Mr.  Egerton  being  very  kind,  and  looked 
at  her  mother  rather  reproachfully.  But,  in 
spite  of  Emmy's  reproachful  look,  Mrs.  Waters 
did  not  say  more. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  all  have  reason  to  congratn- 
late  ourselves, "Randal  pursued.  "As  you  say. 
Miss  Waters,  perhaps  now  that  a  matter  is  set- 
tled which  must  have  occupied  so  much  of 
your  father's  thoughts,  his  neighbors  may  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  him  and  all  of  you  a  little 
more  frequently  among  them;  the  boon  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  new  railway  will  then  be 
doubled." 

He  accompanied  this  speech  ^ith  a  gallant 
bow,  which  made  Enuny  feel  more  than  ever 
self-conscious. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  am  sure  papa  will  be  quite  differ- 
ent now,"  she  replied,  with  a  shake  of  her  curls. 
"Indeed  I  almost  think  I  will  try  and  coax  Inm 
to  let  us  get  up  a  ball  at  once — it  would  be  so 
delightful." 

"And  I  can  only  say.  Miss  Waters,  that  I 
hope  your  coaxing  nuiy  be  effectual— at  least  I 
should  hope  so  if  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
aspire  to  the  privilege  of  an  invitation,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  deferential  look  towards  the  lady  of 
the  house. 

Emmy's  pulse  gave  a  leap  of  exultation. 
And  so  here  already  was  one  guest  for  the  ball, 
if  only  her  father  would  let  her  have  it,  and  a 
guest  of  how  much  personal  and  social  distinc- 
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don!  What  would  John  Thwaites  think  when 
he  saw?  If  only  her  fiither  would  let  her  have 
a  boll  at  all  jost  now ! 

Randal  kq>t  his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  her  for  a 
momeot,  and  then,  perhaps  judging  that  the 
right  amoont  of  effect  had  been  produced,  rose 
to  take  leave.  Before  finally  doing  so,  however, 
he  inquired,  just  as  he  was  shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  Waters ; 

'^Br-the-way,  have  von  heard  any  thing  of 
vhen  this  Mr.  Graham  is  to  come  back  ?" 

The  name  waa  one  which,  since  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  followed  on  Randal's  hist  visit,  made 
both  mother  and  daughter  feel  strangely  embar- 
rassed when  either  heard  it  mentioned  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  For  an  instant  there  was 
a  paose  which  called  np  on  the  young  man's  face 
a  slight  bat  perceptible  look  of  surprise,  where- 
opon  Mrs.  Waters,  making  a  great  effort  at  sdf- 
oofflposore,  answered : 

'*  I  helieve  very  soon  now,  at  least  so  I  hear 
from  Miss  £gerton.  I  understand  he  is  to  return 
earlier  than  was  expected." 

"So  it  seems ;  Olivia  is  quite  in  good  spirits 
aboat  it.  Well,  since  what  you  told  roe  last  time 
I  was  bere^  I  am  in  good  spirits  too — ^it  was  in- 
deed a  very,  very  great  relief  to  my  Inind.  Qood- 
bje— my  best  regftnla  and  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Waters.  Miss  Waters,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
wishing  you  good-day.  I  hope  you  will  be  suc- 
cesdal  in  yoor  pleading,  but  indeed  I  can  not 
imagine  how  yoa  could  be  any  thing  else." 

And  then,  with  a  low  bow  and  another  express- 
iTelook,  the  brilliant  stranger  had  departed,  and 
the  dntwing-room  at  the  Laurels  faded  into  its 
normal  state  of  dreary  grandeur. 

If  £mniy  had  been  unsettled  before,  she  was 
more  imsettLed  than  ever  now.  The  idea  of  a 
ball  had  got  fairly  into  her  head,  and  for  tliat  day 
she  coold  think  of  nothing  else.  How  charming 
it  irould  be,  and  what  a  lovely  dress  she  would 
hare,  and  what  a  competition  there  would  be  for 
the  honor  of  dancing  with  her  I  Mr.  Egerton 
woold  ask  her  first,  of  course— only  &ncy  danc- 
ing with  Mr.  Egerton  I  And  John  lliwaites 
voold  be  looking  on — ^how  surprised  he  would  be 
to  see  her  so  splendidly  dressed,  and  how  he  would 
follow  her  wiUi  his  eyes  as  she  moved  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  with  her  partner !  Somebody 
vouid  tell  him,  no  doubt,  that  her  partner  was  Mr. 
Egerton  of  Clare  Court — ^how  astonished  he  would 
be!— bat  she  would  take  it  all  entirely  as  an 
erery^iay  af&ir,  and  would  go  on  laughing  and 
talking  and  fanning  herself  quite  nnconcemedlv. 
And  later  in  the  evening  (for  naturally  she  would 
have  to  dance  with  all  the  principfu  gentlemen 
first)  John  Thwaites  himself  would  ask  for  the 
honor  of  her  hand,  and  she  would  consent,  of 
coarse — she  conld  not  do  less.  And  then  what 
nonsense  he  would  talk,  and  what  things  he  would 
vhi^r  aboat  the  ribbon,  and  how  he  would  press 
her  h«id  when  it  touched  his  in  the  course  of  the 
dance,  and  how  she  would  find  him  looking  at 
ber  when  she  raised  her  e^es,  and  how —  Ah ! 
dot  dear  delightful  ball^it  would  bo  nicer  even 
than  charades. 

Her  fiuher  had  no  sooner  returned  that  evening 
than  she  b^an  her  attack. 
**  Papa,  I  have  a  great  ihvor  to  ask  of  you." 
*^  WdJ,  child,  oat  with  it,"  said  Aostin  jovially ; 


and  though  he  was  looking  rather  flushed  and 
heated,  Emmy  saw  that  he  was  in  an  unwonted- 
ly  accessible  humor. 

*^  Papa  dear,'*  she  went  on  more  boldly,  '*  now 
that  it  has  all  come  right  about  the  railway,  will 
yon  let  us  have  a  party  ?  You  know  you  have 
promised  us  something  of  the  sort  for  an  age,  so  I 
really  think  you  ought  to  do  it  now.  And*yoa 
have  never  token  ns  up  to  London,  as  you  said 
you  would,  and  of  course  you  can't  now  till  next 
season ;  and  eveiy  body  is  wondering  at  our  mak- 
ing such  hermits  of  ourselves — Mr.  Randal  Eger- 
ton was  here  to-day,  and  upon  my  word,  to  hear 
him  speak,  one  would  think  we  had  given  great 
offense — and  I  am  so  fond  of  dancing,  and — " 

'*  And — and — what's  the  use  of  so  many  ands, 
child  ?  A  party — yes,  as  large  a  party  as  ever 
you  like  to  ask,  and  dancing  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  if  you  can  keep  awake.  And  every  body 
shall  fill  a  bumper  to  the  prosperity  ofthe  Beacon 
Bay  railway,  wnat  do  yon  think  of  that  ?  A  party 
— ^why,  it's  a  first-rate  idea.  Send  out  the  invi- 
tationa  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  d'ye  hear  ?  And 
come  and  kiss  me  in  the  mean  time." 

Emmy  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  de- 
mand. 

**  Oh !  papa,  it  is  so  veiy,  very  kind  of  you. 
If  yon  only  Imew  how  I  have  been  longing  for  it ! 
A  ball  in  one's  own  house,  how  delicious  I" 

**But,  my  dear,"  put  in  Mrs.  Waters  in  some 
consternation,  '*  I  am  afraid  your  ball  will  be  n 
very  small  one.    We  know  comparatively  so  few. " 

''And  that's  just  why  we  ought  to  make  a 
beginning,"  retorted  Emmy.  "Why,  you  may 
understand  by  what  Mr.  Egerton  said  how  we 
have  been  offending  people.  If  we  ever  want  to 
make  friends,  we  must  let  them  see  we  can  give 
entertainments  like  our  neighbors,  and  a  small 
party  is  better  than  none  at  all,  at  any  rate.  Be- 
sides, it  won't  be  so  very  small,  either — there  will 
be  the  Elkinses,  and  the  Jolliffes,  and  the  Tom- 
linsons,  and  the  Walkers,  and  the  Wilsons,  and 
the  Smiths — oh!  and  loads  and  loads  more! 
And  then  there  will  be  Miss  Egerton — and  by- 
the-way,  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Egerton  whUe 
we  are  about  it ;  he  as  good  as  said  he  expected 
to  be  asked,  yon  know." 

''  Mr.  Egerton !"  said  her  mother,  looking  rath- 
er troubled.  ''  But  Mr.  Egerton  belongs  to  such 
a  veiT  different  set  from  ours — " 

''Oh!  mamma,"  said  Emmy  reproachfully. 
"  Why,  if  he  is  better  than  all  our  other  friends, 
that  is  just  the  reason  for  inviting  him.  And 
when  he  as  good  as  said — " 

"  Invite  Mm,  of  course,"  interposed  her  father 
peremptorily.  "  I  consider  him  a  very  suitable 
acquaintance  to  pultivate,"  and  here  he  waved  his 
hand  loftily. 

"  And  then,"  resnmed  Emmy  when  this  point 
had  been  settled,  "there  will  be  the  Simpsons, 
and  the  Kings,  and  the  Attwoods — " 

"  And  John  Thwaites,"  murmured  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, as  Emmy  pi^used  to  consider. 

"John  Thwaites!"  echoed  Emmy  carelessly, 
3ret  with  a  slight  inflection  of  surprise,  as  though 
the  idea  were  quite  new  to  her.     "  Oh !  well — 

CI  suppose  so— one  couldn't  very  weU  leave 
out  when  one  is  asking  every  boay." 
And  thus  this  point  vras  settled  also,  and  the 
ball  took  nmk  among  the  things  that  were  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

£MMT*8     FIRST     BALL. 

About  a  month  after  this,  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  an  evening  came  which  had  been 
looked  forward  to  and  t>repai-ed  for  at  the  Laurels 
as  n^rer  evening  had  been  looked  forward  to  and 
prepared  for  there  before.  It  was  the  evening 
appointed  for  the  ball. 

The  occasion  was  as  grand  as  even  Emmy 
could  have  desired.  In  the  interval,  short  as  it 
was,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  oflBcial  decision 
with  regard  to  the  Beacon  Bay  railway  had  been 
made  known,  there  had  been  an  appreciable 
^videning  of  tlie  somewhat  narrow  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances to  which  the  family  had  hitherto 
been  restricted,  and  some  important  additions 
had  in  consequence  been  made  to  the  originally 
rather  scanty  list  of  invitations.  For  instance, 
the  heads  of  one  or  two  considerable  county  Jami- 
Hes  in  the  district  had  made  a  polite  morning  call 
on  the  new  occupants  of  the  lAurels,  alleging  ab- 
sence from  home  as  an  excuse  for  not  having 
done  so  sooner,  while  one  or  two  other  desirable 
acquaintanceships  which  had  languished  after  a 
single  exchange  of  calls  had  been  suddenly  gal- 
vanized into  new  life  by  a  note  or  visit  of  con- 
gratulation. Then  Austin  had  all  at  once  found 
some  of  the  owners  and  tenants  of  propeity  ad- 
joining his  newly-acquired  estate  at  Beacon  Bay 
laudably  desirous  of  cultivating  neighborly  inti- 
macy, and  in  that  and  other  quarters  had  man- 
aged to  pick  up  sundiy  very  eligible  guests  not 
at  first  counted  on. 

Thus  the  reception-rooms  at  the  Laurels  — 
drap«d  and  garlanded  and  illuminated  till  they 
looked  quite  resplendent  with  light  and  color — 
were  very  satisfia^ctorily  filled,  satisfactorily  as  re- 
garded quality  no  less  than  quantity.  Among  the 
more  distinguished  members  of  the  company  was 
Mr.  Randal  Egerton  of  Clare  Court,  whose  pres- 
ence would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  give  the 
occasion  an  aristocratic  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
Chorcombe  party-givers.  But  in  addition  to  the 
heir  of  Clare  Court,  there  was  the  possessor  of  the 
far  richer  domain  of  Egerton  Park ;  and  familiar 
as  were  Olivia's  face  and  figure  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  neighborhood,  her  company  at  a  party  was  al- 
ways  esteemed  a  grand  acquisition.  Besides,  this 
evening  there  was  something  about  her  not  alto- 
gether familiar — a  certain  glow  and  sparkle  which 
hardly  any  one  present  had  noticed  in  her  before, 
and  which  would  have  made  her  a  prominent  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  attraction  even  in  a  ball-room 
where  her  social  importance  was  unknown.  In 
fact  there  were  two  or  three  who  declared  after- 
wards that  they  had  had  no  notion  Mil^s  Egerton 
was  so  handsome,  and  that  really  and  truly  they 
considered  her  to  have  been  quite  the  belle  of  the 
evening.  So  much  can  joy  do  for  some  fiices, 
and  just  now  Olivia  was  half  delirious  with  joy 
and  excitement  She  had  seen  a  telegram  that 
day  announcing  the  safe  arriva}  at  Marseilles  of 
the  ship  which,  as  she  knew,  was  bringing  her 
lover  home. 

But  the  heroine  of  the  bell  and  the  belle  of  the 
evening,  in  her  own  and  the  general  opinion,  was 
decidedly  Emmy.  Hers  was  a  beauty  at  all  times 
more  showy  than  that  of  Olivia  (as  has  been  seen, 
it  was  only  under  favorable  circumstances  that 
Olivia  could  lay  claim  to  beauty  at  all) ;  and  this 
evening,  set  ofif  by  the  most  elegant  toUet  of  flow- 


ers and  lace  and,  blonde  that  milliner's  imagina- 
tion could  devise,  she  had  become,  in  her  own  es- 
timation  at  least,  perfectlv  dazzling.  As  she  took 
a  final  survey  of  her  little  figure  in  her  glass  be- 
fore descending  to  the  scene  of  action,  she  was  so 
much  struck  with  her  appearance  that  she  felt 
quite  curious  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
John  Thwaites. 

The  effect  on  John  Thwaites  was  evidently 
quite  as  strong  as  she  could  have  desired.  He 
entered  the  baU-room  just  as  the  band  was  about 
to  strike  up  for  the  first  quadrille,  and  from  the 
astonished,  half- dismayed  look  which  he  cast 
round,  she  understood  at  once  that  he  had  not 
been  prepared  to  find  things  on  nearly  so  grand 
a  scale.  Presently  his  eyes  fastened  on  herself, 
and  she  saw  that  he  was  more  and  more  sur- 
prised. • 

He  noticed  that  she  was  looking,  and  recover- 
ed himself  sufficiently  to  go  fonvard  and  stammer 
a  *'How  do  you  do,  Miss  Waters?" 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Thwaites  ?*'  said  Emmy 
unconcernedly,  and  then,  knowing  that  he  was 
inspecting  her,  she  examined  the  fastening  of  her 
glove  very  minutely  while  she  added:  ^'I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  very  fine  evening  out  of  doora." 

**  Oh  yes !  very — ^that  is,  it  is  raining  just  now, 
but  of  course — ^*'  He  paused  and  looked  round 
the  room  again ;  then,  as  though  seeking  an  es- 
cape from  his  confusion,  asked  timidlv:  **Yoa 
have  all  been  quite  well,  I  hope,  since  last  I  saw 
you?" 

"  Since  last  yon  saw  ns?"  said  Emmy  with  a 
slightly  perplexed  air,  for  she  did  not  choose  to 
look  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  count  the 
days  since  last  she  saw  John  Thwaites. 

"  At  Miss  Egerton's,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  That 
evening  of  the  charade,  yon  know." 

*^Ah!  to  be  sure,  at  Miss  Egerton's.  I  de- 
clare I  had  almost  forgotten,"  said  Emmy,  fid- 
dling with  her  glove-button  again  as  an  excuse 
for  not  looking  up. 

'*  Miss  Waters,"  said  a  sonorous  voice  dose  to 
her  ear — ^not  John  Tliwaites's  this  time — **you 
remember  you  are  engaged  to  me  for  the  first 
set,  1  hope  ?    They  are  just  going  to  begin." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  found  Mr.  Randal 
Egerton  of  Clare  Court  standing  by  her  side  of- 
fering his  arm.  She  was  quite  startled;  for 
though  she  had  been  talking  to  him  only  a  few 
minute  before,  she  had  just  then  forgotten  that 
there  was  any  such  person  in  the  world,  and 
slipped  her  arm  within  his  in  some  trepidation. 
As  she  did  so,  she  let  her  eyes  rest  for  an  instant 
on  John  Thwaites's  face.  There  she  saw  a  look 
of  great  pain— of  such  pain  that  she  could  not 
but  feel  a  momentary  pang  of  pain  also.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  believed  slie  had  ideally  forgot- 
ten the  evening  of  the  charade  ? 

But  she  had  something  else  to  think  of  than 
the  look  of  pain  on  John  Thwaites's  face,  and 
the  twinge  of  regret  or  remorse  which  it  had 
caused  her  quickly  died  away.  Her  partner  led 
her  to  her  place  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  mn- 
sic  struck  up,  he  bowed  and  she  courtesied,  the 
first  figure  was  begun,  and  all  compunction  was 
forgotten  in  a  rush  of  excitement  There  sho 
was,  actually  dancing  the  first  quadrille  of  her 
first  ball,  with  Mr.  Riandal  Egerton  for  her  part- 
ner (what  a  polite  and  deferential  partner  he 
made !),  and  half  Chorcombe  standing  by  to  see, 
John  Thwaites  among  the  number.    For  though 
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she  had  ceased  to  feel  concern  for  John  Thwaites's 
pain,  she  had  by  no  means  ceased  to  take  interest 
in  John  Thwaites  himself,  and  remembered  his 
presence  in  the  midst  of  all  that  tliere  was  to  dis- 
tract her. 

There  certainly  was  a  great  deal  to  dLstract 
her.  No  sooner  was  the  first  figure  over  than 
the  business  of  attending  to  her  steps  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  business  of  attending  to  her  partner's 
coDTersation. 

**  We  all  owe  yon  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  this  evening.  Miss  Waters,"  he  began,  after 
looking  at  her  for  a  few  moments  so  attentively 
that  she  dropped  her  eyelids  in  some  confusion. 
*^I  was  quite  certain  that  yon  could  not  plead 
any  cause  in  ^'ain." 

*' Indeed!"  said  Enuny  rather  awkwardly, 
for  she  felt  it  desperately  difficult  to  say  any 
thing.  But  she  thought  of  John  Thwaites,  and 
determined  to  do  her  very  best  to  keep  up  the 
conversation  tvith  spirit.  ^*I  was  not  at  all  cer- 
uiln  of  it  myself,"  she  added,  pulling  open  her 
fiin,  and  then  shutting  it  again. 

"  Were  you  not  ?  I  should  have  thought  you 
voiild  have  known  better  the  extent  of  your  own 
influence." 

"  Oh !  well,  I  have  a  little  influence  with  papa 
snd  mamma,  of  coarse. " 

"Only  with  them,  Miss  Waters?  And  are 
Toa  really  of  opinion  that  the  drcle  of  your  em- 
pire is  so  limited  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I*m  sure,"  said  Emmy,  fan- 
ning  herself.  ^'  But  I  am  very  glad  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, at  any  rate.  I  am  so  extremely  fond  of 
dancing." 

*'  Extremely  fond  of  dancing !"  he  echoed  with 
a  half-sigh.     ^'  Ah,  yes !  I  was  sure  of  it. " 

**  Dear  me,  how  could  you  be  sure  of  any 
thing  of  the  sort?"  she  demanded  with  a  little 
poot,  for  she  was  beginning  to  gain  courage. 
"B^use  you  think  me  so  very  frivolous,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Because  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you  should 
&il  to  enjoy  what  you  make  others  enjoy  so 
much,"  he  responded  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  ac- 
companied the  words  with  a  look  so  strnn^^ly 
expreasiTe  that  she  felt  herself  ready  to  drop 
with  fluny  and  agitation.  Still  even  at  this 
crisis  she  did  not  forget  John  Thwaites,  and, 
Yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse,  glanced  towards 
the  part  of  the  room  where  she  had  seen  him 
last  There  he  was,  exactly  in  the  same  place, 
standing  against  the  wall  in  an  obscure  comer, 
and,  as  she  thought,  >vith  his  eyes  turned  in  her 
direction.  But  he  withdrew  them  the  instant 
they  met  hera,  and  fixed  them  steadfastly,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  sullenly  on  the  floor.  She 
looked  at  him  two  or  three  times  again  within 
the  next  few  minutes,  but  there  was  no  change 
in  his  attitnde,  not  even  when  at  the  end  of  the 
quadrille  she  and  her  partner  passed  him  quite 
do§e  in  the  final  galop.  Did  he  take  upon  him- 
t^t,  then,  to  be  angry  with  her  ?  She  felt  quite 
piqued,  and  determined  that  she  would  ask  him 
what  had  been  the  matter  the  very  first  time  they 
danced  together  that  evening. 

But  the  expected  opportunity  vna  very  lAig  in 
eoming.  She  was  not  much  surprised  that  he 
^  not  ask  her  to  dance  next  time,  or  next,  or 
even  the  next  again,  there  being  some  three  or 
four  young  men  in  the  room  whom  he  might 
oatorally  consider  to  have  a  prior  claim  by  supe- 


rior social  standing.  But  when  she  had  danced 
with  all  thesa^  and  still  John  Thwaites  did  not 
come  forward,  she  began  to  get  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  a  little  indignant  aa  well.  Did  he 
not  know  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  dance  with 
the  young  lady  of  the  house  ? — not  that  she 
needed  partners  indeed,  she  had  plenty  of  them 
and  to  spare,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  slighted  by  John  Thwaites.  It  was 
true  that  she  had  not  seen  him  dancing  with 
any  body  else,  but  if  he  was  going  to  hang 
about  in  dark  comers  all  evening  behaving  like  a 
perfect  bear,  what  business  had  he  to  come  at  all  ? 

She  went  on  dancing  furiously  with  a  long 
succession,  of  partners,  but  John*  Thwaites  was 
not  one  of  them.  At  last  she  found  herself 
standing  up  for  a  second  quadrille  with  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  declared  Umt  his  turn  had  certainly 
come  ixKmd  again ;  but  though  others  were  so 
anxiouB  for  the  honor  of  her  hand,  John  Thwaites 
hadWU  I'emained  in  the  background.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  was  too  shy  to  claim  a  privilege 
for  which  so  many  were  contending  ?  But  no, 
whatever  he  was,*  he  evidently  could  not  be  shy, 
for  there  he  was  actually  coming  forward  with 
Miss  Egerton  on  his  arm  to  stand  opposite  her  and 
her  paitner.  Shy  indeed — ^no,  he  certainly  was 
not  shy,  or  be  never  could  have  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  Miss  Egerton  of  Egerton  Park. 

The  deduction  seemed  reasonable  enough,  but, 
as  it  happened,  the  premises  were  mistaken.  It 
was  not  John  Thwaites  who  had  asked  Miss 
Egerton,  but  Miss  Egerton  who  had  asked  John 
Thwaites.  He  had  not  intended  to  dance  that 
evening,  but  Miss  Egerton  had  invited  him  to 
stand  up  with  her,  and  how  could  ho  refuse  ? 

*'  Really,  Mr.  Thwaites,  you  make  such  a  cap- 
ital partner  that  I  can't  imagine  how  it  is  you 
have  not  been  dancing  oftener, "  said  Olivia  at*the 
end  of  the  first  figiurc.  ^*  And  I  have  not  noticed 
you  dancing  at  all." 

'*  I  have  not  been  dancing  at  all,"  said  John, 
reddening — ''not  till  just  now,  at  least." 

"And  you  would  not  have  been  dancing  just 
now  if  I  had  not  had  the  impudence  to  ask  you. 
Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  being  so  remiss? 
Don't  you  know  it  is  a  gentleman's  business  to 
dance  at  a  dancing-party  without  waiting  to  be 
compelled?" 

''There  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  in  the  room 
much  better  partners  than  I  can  be,"  he  answer- 
ed somewhat  gloomily,  and  as  he  spoke  he  gave 
an  involuntary  glance  towards  the  couple  oppo- 
site. 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  at  all  events 

you  ought  to  give  the  ladies  a  chance  of  choos- 

*      i> 

ing. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  ladies  would  not  thank  me 
for  the  cliance,  some  of  them,"  said  John,  still 
gloomily,  and  again  he  gave  a  glance  across  the 
room.  *  "A  fellow  doesn't  care  to  ask  only  to  be 
refused." 

"But  it  is  your  duty  to  ask,  whether  you  are 
to  be  refused  or  not — ^your  duty  as  regards  some 
ladies,  at  any  rate.  The  young  lady  of  the 
house,  for  instance — " 

"Oh!  she  has  been  dancing  all  evening,"  he 
interrupted  hastily  j  "she  wouldn't  care  to — " 

"  That  makes  no  difierence.  In  common  po- 
liteness you  ought  to  ask  her,  and  you  have  no 
business  to  be  rude  yourself  just  because  you  are 
afraid  of  rudeness  from  somebody  else." 
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He  did  not  answer ;  but  next  time  his  hand 
tonched  that  of  Emmy  in  the  course  of  the  figare 
he  ventured  to  look  into  her  face  with  something 
of  oin  inquiring  expression. 

^'  What  a  delightful  quadrille  we  are  having !" 
she  said  enthueiasticallj  as  she  passed  him. 

'* Delightful!"  he  acquiesceo,  with  a  sudden 
leap  at  his  heart,  and  forthwith  he  resolved  to 
engage  her  for  the  next  dance  as  soon  as  ever  he 
should  be  at  liberty.  But  then  he  remembered 
with  a  jealous  pang  who  was  her  partner  in  the 
quadrille  which  she  found  so  delightful,  and  be- 
came once  more  undecided. 

VNow  recollect,  Mr.  Thwaites,"  said  Olivia, 
as  he  led  her  to  a  seat  when  the  dance  was  over, 
^*I  have  been  giving  yon  a  lectu'e,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  see  you  profit  by  it." 

**  You  really  think  I  ought  ?"  said  John  doubt- 
fully, with  yet  another  glance  at  Emmy,  for, 
poor  fellow,  he  knew  quite  well  what  Olivia  was 
aimmg  at  ]^ 

**0f  course  I  think  yon  ought.  And  I  can 
tell  her  she  has  not  had  a  partner  to  be  compared 
with  you  all  the  evening." 

A  minute  or  two  after  this,  Emmy,  leisurely 
surveying  the  company  from  the  chair  which  Mr. 
Egerton  had  with  his  own  hands  placed  for  her, 
saw  John  Thwaites  crossing  the  room  straight 
in  her  direction.  And  yet,  though  she  knew  that 
he  was  at  last  coming  to  ask  her  to  dance  with 
him,  and  knew  also  that  she  intended  to  dance 
with  him  when  asked,  she  had  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  him  than  she  turned  round  to  say  some- 
thing or  other  to  a  lady  sitting  near  her.  She 
was  not  going  to  sit  like  a  statue  waiting  for 
John  Thwaites,  not  she;  if  he  wanted  her,  let 
him  come  up  and  stand  till  she  was  ready  to  speak 
to  him.  So  she  went  on  talking  to  her  friend, 
making  sure  that  John  Thwaites  was  close  at 
hand  watching  his  opportunity.  But  when,  hav- 
ing  said  all  that  she  could  find  to  say,  she  look- 
ed round  again,  he  was  not  there,  and  presently 
she  saw  him  quite  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
Her  strategy  on  this  occasion  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

She  thought  that  he  would  soon  make  another 
attempt  to  reach  her,  but  she  was  wrong  again. 
She  danced  a  great  many  times,  and  with  a  great 
many  different  partners,  still  John  Thwaites  never 
came  near  her.  At  last  the  hour  of  supper  ar- 
rived Tand  somehow,  remembering  that  pleasant 
supper  at  Miss  Egerton's,  she  hiul  always  pic- 
tured herself  being  taken  into  the  supper-room 
under  John  Thwaites's  escort),  but  even  then  he 
continued  to  keep  aloof.  She  was  not  deserted 
by  every  body,  however,  for  Mr.  Randal  Egerton 
of  Clare  Court  had  come  forward  in  the  politest, 
most  respectful  manner  imaginable,  and  petition- 
ed for  the  honor  of  taking  her  in  to  supper  in  ac- 
cents that  were  almost  imploring.  Of  course 
she  had  assented,  only  too  glad  to  let  John 
Thwaites  see  that  she  had  found  somebody  will- 
ing  to  undertake  the  task  of  serving  her.  And 
how  exquisitely  was  the  task  performed  by  this 
new  attendant  of  hers — with  what  courteous  so- 
licitude was  her  every  want  forestalled  —  with 
what  watchful  gallantry  her  every  movement  ob- 
served !  Then  he  was  talking  to  her  almost  the 
whole  of  the  time,  pouring  into  her  ear  a  succes- 
sion of  low-voiced  compliments  that  kept  her  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  blush  and  simper.  It  was 
ceitoin  that  John  Thwaites,  though  he  was  too 


far  off  to  hear  what  was  said,  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  she  was  getting  on  very  well  without 
him. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Egerton's  ministrations  cease  even 
when  he  had  escorted  her  back  to  the  ball-room. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  re-enter  it,  and 
Emmy  had  expected  that,  following  the  example 
of  some  other  gentlemen  whom  they  had  met  re- 
turning to  the  supper-table  after  disposing  of  their 
fair  charges,  he  would  leave  her  while  he  went 
back  to  finish  his  wine.  But  he  evidently  had 
no  idea  of  giving  her  np  so  easily,  and,  having 
established  her  in  a  secluded  comer  where  an 
open  door  made  a  sort  of  screen  to  shield  them 
partially  from  public  view,  he  brought  up  anoth- 
er chair  and  installed  himself  by  her  side. 

^^  It  is  such  a  luxury  to  get  an  opportunity  for 
a  little  quiet  interchsinge  of  ideas  after  all  this 
bustle.  I  hope  you  do  not  grudge  it  to  me,  Miss 
Waters." 

"Oh  no!  of  course,"  faltered  Emmy.  "But 
you  must  not  stay  here  on  my  account,  you  know. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  been  neglecting  yourself 
dreadfully." 

>" Neglecting  myself!  Oh  dear  no!  I  am 
much  too  selfish  for  that.  On  the  contrar}*,  I 
have  been  indulging  myself — pampering  myself, 
I  may  almost  say — ^and  here  I  am  indulging  my- 
self stilL" 

"Indeed,"  said  Emmy,  casting  down  her  eyes. 
"I  hardly  understand  what  you  mean  by  that" 

"Do  3'ou  not?  You  don't  understand  that 
this  to  me  is  just  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the 
whole  evening  ?" 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  difficidt  to  understand,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  enjoyable  to  you,  then  ?"  he 
asked  reproachfully. 

"Oh I  I  didnt  quite  say  that,"  protested 
Emmy,  and  began  fonning  herself  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  conceal  her  self-consciousness. 

"Let  me  do  that  for  you,"  said  Randal  plead- 
ingly, and  gently  possessed  himself  of  the  fan. 
"  There,  60  you  like  it  ?  Tell  me  if  I  am  doing 
it  properly." 

"  Oh !  you  are  doing  it  beautifully ;  it  is  very 
pleasant  indeed.  But  you  are  giving  yourself  so 
much  trouble." 

"Trouble — it  Is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world.  I  only  wish  I  could  look  forward  to  en- 
joying it  for  the  next  three  hours  to  come.** 

Emmy  did  not  answer  for  an  instant  Two  or 
three  gentlemen  were  jnst  then  entering  by  the 
door  near  which  she  was  sitting,  and,  having  rec- 
ognized in  one  of  them  John  Thwaites  (she  knew 
it  was  he,  thongh  she  did  not  see  liLs  face),  she 
could  not  immeidiately  call  back  her  attention. 
But  she  managed  to  recover  herself  in  time. 

*  *  For  three  hours ! "  she  laughed.  "  Oh !  what 
a  very  unprofitable  occupation  for  three  hours ! " 

And  then  she  let  her  eyes  wander  once  more 
towards  John  Thwaites.  'Actually  he  had  taken 
up  bis  station  just  in  front  of  her — he  was  talking 
to  another  gentleman,  and  so  ha4  not  noticed  who 
was  behind  him. 

"  That  depends  on  how  you  define  unprofita^ 
ble,  Miss  Waters.  For  my  part  I  don't  see  how 
an  occupation  can  be  unprofitable  that  makes  one 
intensely  happy." 

"  Oh  dear !  what  shocking  nonsense !" 

"Yes,  shocking  nonsense  to  yon,  no  doubt. 
You  could  not  sit  here  and  be  fanned  for  tlireo 
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houn  without  getting  tired  of  it,  I  sappoee— not, 
at  least,  if  I  was  the  fiuiner  ?" 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Egerton !  *'  murmured  Emmy,  great- 
ly confoaed,  all  the  more  so  that  she  thought  she 
^TT  John  Thwaites  turn  his  head  slightly  as 
though  to  listen. 

"Could  yon?**  persisted  Randal  <' Do  tell 
me  if  you  think  you  could.  ** 

Emmy  langhei  and  blushed,  and  for  the  first 
moment  knew  not  what  to  say.  In  the  next, 
botrever,  she  detected  a  sfde-glance  which  John 
Thwaites  was  directing  towai^^  her,  and  under- 
stood that  he  was  really  listening.  Well,  at  all 
events  she  was  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  htm, 

"Oh  yes !  of  course  I  could.  Indeed  I  think 
I  shoald  like  it  very  much — it  is  so  cool  and  pleas- 
ant.'* 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Waters.  Ah !  if  you  knew 
how  it  increases  my  enjoyment  to  be  able  to  be- 
lieve that  yon  pd,rtia]]y  share  it !" 

He  looked  at  her  with  more  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression than  there  had  been  in  his  eyes  yet,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  he  might  have  gone  on 
to  add  if  at  that  juncture  OUvia,  who  had  been 
obserring  the  pair  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  had  not  come  forward,  saying  very  sweet- 
It: 

'  "OhI  Randal,  I  think  I  have  left  my  hand- 
kerchief in  the  supper-room.  Might  I  trouble 
Toa  to  go  and  look  for  it?*' 

Randal  frovmed  slightly,  but  declared  that  he 
woald  go  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Olivia 
thanked  htm  find  glided  back  to  her  seat,  looking 
nther  meaningly  at  John  Thwaites  as  she  did  so. 
Perhaps  she  expected  him  to  go  and  speak  to 
Emmy,  now  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

He  did  go  and  speak  to  £mmy  presently,  but 
it  was  with  a  voice  so  cold  and  measiured  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  hi^  at  all.  . 

'*  Good-bye,  Miss  Waters ;  I  am  going  away 
now." 

*^ Going  away!"  said  Emmy  almost  with  a 
start    **  Why,  the  evening  has  hardly  begun." 

"Good-bye^  Miss  Waters,"  said  John  obsti- 
nately. 

He  looked  so  determined  that  Enrniy  felt  quite 
overawed.  He  was  evidently  very  much  offend- 
ed, and  she  did  not  want  him  to  be  offended  ir- 
reiocably. 

*^Had  yon  not  better  stay  for  a  little  more 
dancing?  There  is  the^t^and  just  going  to  be- 
gin." 

"I  don't  want  any  more  dancing,  thank  you. 
^0, 1  can  not  stay  any  longer." 

^*What!  not  just  for  the  first  qnadrille  after 
copper?"  said  Emmy,  looking  up  with  something 
of  ft  beseeching  expression  in  her  face,  for  she 
feally  wanted  him  very  much  to  stay. 

The  beseeching  expression  was  not  without  its 
^ect.  He  stood  apparently  wavering  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  then  said  abruptly  : 

*^  If  you  will  dance  it  with  me,  Miss  Emmy.^ 

"I!  Oh  yes!  certainly,"  said  Emmy,  so 
moch  taken  aback  that  she  had  not  even  presence 
of  mind  to  stndy  the  little  ivory  tablets  which  she 
^ept  for  noting  down  her  engagements,  and  which 
^  had  made  a  great  parade  of  consulting  all 
throngh  the  evening. 

The  music  strnck  up,  and  in  great  agitation  he 
altered  his  arm,  which  in  almost  equal  agitation 
«he  accepted,  and  presently  they  found  them- 
selres  standing  together  at  the  side  of  the  room, 


waiting  for  the  first  and  second  couples  to  lead 
ofi: 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  little 
while,  neither  having  any  clear  idea  of  what  it 
would  be  desirable  to  say.  At  last,  as  John  was 
casting  about  for  something  with  which  to  begin 
the  conversation,  his  eye  fell  on  Bandal  Egerton, 
who  had  just  re-entered  the  room  and  was  look- 
ing eagerly  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left 
Emmy.  As  John  saw,  a  very  bitter  look  crossed 
his  face,  and,  turning  to  Emmy,  he  spoke  without 
further  hesitation. 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  presumptuous 
in  asking  you  to  dance  with  me  when  there  ar%  so 
many  in  the  room  whom  no  doubt  you  would  pre- 
fer.    I  can't  think  what  made  me  do  it,  really." 

Emmy  hardly  knew  how  to  answer.  The 
words  themselves  implied  only  an  excess  of  hu- 
mility, but  there  was  something  in  the  manner 
with  which  fhey  were  spoken  that  suggested  that 
humility  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Could  it 
be  that  he  meant  to  find  fiiult  with  her  for  having 
danced  with  any  body  but  himself?  If  so,  what 
unparalleled  auaacity ! 

*'*'  There  are  certainly  some  gentlemen  here  who 
dance  particularly  well,"  she  answered,  fencing 
with  the  subject.  ''And  it  is  a  great  luxury  to 
dance  with  a  good  partner." 

''  Of  course  it  must  be,"  said  John,  and  this 
time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  undertone  of 
irony  in  his  voice.  ''  And  that  makes  me  the 
more  sony  for  having  deprived  you  of  it." 

Emmy  could  not  return  an  inunediate  answer, 
being  just  then  summoned  to  execute  her  share  in 
the  figure.  But  all  the  time  that  she  was  danc- 
ing she  was  meditating  on  John  Thwaites's  in- 
tolerable pretensions.  Did  he  think  she  was  go- 
ing to  let  herself  be  called  to  account  by  him  ? 
But  she  wotdd  say  something  that  would  punish 
him  nicely. 

''Have  you  noticed  what  a  beautiful  dancer 
Mr.  Egerton  is  ?"  she  asked  as  soon  as  she  rejoin- 
ed him. 

"Oh  yes!  I  have  noticed  every  thing.  And 
I  think  it  is  almost  a  pity  yon  do  not  dance  with 
him  every  time,  when  you  enjoy  it  so  much." 

*'  Oh !  but  you  know  it  would  not  be  the  thing 
to  dance  with  the  same  gentleman  quite  every 
time,  however  much  one  might  like  it,"  said 
Emmy  demurely,  for  she  was  determined  to  let 
him  see  that  she  was  not  to  be  put  down  so  easi- 
ly as  he  thought. 

"It  would  be  no  worse  to  dance  with  the  same 
gentleman  e^'eiy  time  than  to  let  him  fan  .you  for 
Uiree  hours,"  retorted  John  with  a  kind  of  des- 
perate courage,  while  all  the  blood  in  his  body 
seemed  to  rush  to  his  face.  "  And  I  heaixl  you 
say  you  would  not  object  to  that." 

"Yon  heard  me  say  so,  Mr.  Thwaites?"  re- 
peated Emmy,  trifling  rather  nervously  with  her 
handkerchief,  for  the  boldness  of  the  accusation 
really  did  put  her  out  a  little. 

•'Ves,  I  heard  it.  And  if  I  had  not  heard  it 
with  my  own  ears  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
you  would  have  said  such  things — to  that  mus- 
tached  fortune-hunting  dandy,  and  let  him  say 
such  things  to  you — no,  that  i  could  not." 

"  I  don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  speak  to 
me  in  that  way,"  said  Emmy,  looking  a  little 
subdued,  however. 

• '  What  right !  What !  when  you  gave  me  that 
ribbon — " 
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The  conversation  was  inteimpted  again  here, 
and  really  Emmy  was  so  much  upset  that  she 
was  quite  glad  to  have  a  little  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  What  should  she  do  ? — ^let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  say  no  more  about  it  ?  He  was 
in  such  a  passion  that  perhaps  it  would  be  the 
best  plan.  And  yet  no,  it  would  never  do  to  let 
him  think  that  he  had  conquered. 

'^Wbat  ribbon?"  she  aaked  innocently,  when 
they  were  standing  together  again. 

**What  ribbon?  do  you  pretend  to  foi^get 
that  ribbon  which  yon  gave  me  the  night  of  the 
cha— " 

*•  Which  I  gave  you,  Mr.  Thwaitea  ?" 

'*  Well,  which  you  let  me  take,  then ;  it  comes 
to  much  the  same." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  If  yon  chose  to  pick 
up  something  that  belonged  to  me — " 

'*  I  ought  to  have  given  it  back  again,  ought  I 
not  ?  Weil,  I  will  give  it  back  again  now  if 
you  like ;  it  is  not  too  late." 

'*  Oh !  of  course  not.  The  dress  is  not  nearly 
worn  out  yet,  audit  really  looks  quite  stupid  with 
one  of  the  bows  missing." 

*'  The  bow  shall  not  be  missing  long.  I  will 
send  it  back  to-morrow.  You  will  find  it  none 
the  worse  for  having  been  in  my  possession ;  I 
have  been  storing  it  up,  like  a  rool,  in  the  desk 
where  I  keep  all  my  greatest  treasures.  But  I 
shall  not  be  a  fool  any  more — I  will  send  it  back 
to-morrow." 

Emmy  felt  something  in  her  throat  which  pre- 
vented her  from  answering  at  once.  So  he  was 
actually  going  to  send  back  the  ribbon,  was  he  ? — 
that  ribbon  which  he  had  made  such  promises 
and  professions  on  receiving.  Then  every  thing 
was  to  be  at  an  end  between  them  ?  Well,  what 
must  be,  must  be — she  could  not  ask  him  to  keep 
the  ribbon,  of  course.  But  she  was  so  much  ag- 
itated that  she  scarcely  knew  how  she  got  through 
the  next  figure. 

When  it  was  over  she  waited  for  a  minute  to 
see  if  he  had  any  thing  more  to  add.  But  he 
stood  by  her  side  in  moody  silence,  and  with  rath- 
er an  unsteady  voice  she  said : 

^'  If  you  have  any  thing  of  mine  to  send  back, 
I  hope  you  will  not  do  it  so  as  to  make  papa  or 
mamma  or  any  body  else  think  it  was  I  who  gave 
it  you.  I  would  almost  rather  you  kept  it  than 
that  I  should  be  disgraced  like  that." 

^*  Yes,  you  would  think  it  a  drMdful  disgrace 
to  have  given  me  any  thing,  I  suppose." 

Emmy's  heart  throbbed  with  pain  and  anger. 
How  cruel  he  was,  and  vindictive  and  unforgiving 
— and  how  he  would  like  to  trample  her  under 
foot !    But  she  would  not  let  him. 

'*A  dreadful  disgrace — indeed  I  should,"  she 
answci-ed,  half  clenching  her  little  hand  as  she 
spoke.  *  *  I  should  consider  I  had  let  myself  down 
to  the  very  dust.  But  I  did  not  give  it  to  you ; 
you  know  very  well  I  did  not." 

"  It  is  quite  enough  that  you  wish  nobody  to 
think  so,"  he  said,  looking  very  pale.  "Vou 
need  not  be  afraid;  I  shall  find  some  way  of 
sending  it  back  without  disgracing  you." 

So  he  was  quite  determined  to  send  it  back, 
then !  She  did  not  say  more ;  she  would  have 
despised  herself  if  she  had  added  another  sylla- 
ble. He  did  not  speak  either,  and,  so  far  as 
these  two  were  concerned,  the  dance  was  fin- 
ished in  profound  silence.  Emmy  thought  it 
possible  that  when  it  was  over  he  might  make 


some  attempt  to  renew  the  conversation,  iint  he 
did  not.  Without  a  word  he  led  her  back  to 
the  place  where  he  had  found  her,  and,  bowing 
silently,  turned  on  his  heel.  In  another  minute 
he  had  passed  out  of  the  room. 

Nobody  could  have  watched  Emmy  for  the 
rest  of  that  evening  and  suspected  for  an  instant 
that  there  was  the  slightest  cloud  on  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  enjoyment.  She  danced  an  im- 
mense deal,  and  with  an  appearance  of  almost  de- 
lirious delight,  and  laughed  and  chattered  away 
to  her  various  partners  with  more  vivacity  than 
as  yet  she  had  shown  at  all.  Mr.  Randal  Egerton 
of  Clare  Court,  who,  dancing  with  her  oftener 
than  any  bod;^  else,  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging,  particularly  remarked  her  apparent  ela- 
tion,  and,  ascribing  it  to  his  own  attentions,  felt 
quite  flattered. 

But  when  every  body  had  gone  a\i'ay  and  the 
house  was  once  more  restored  to  quiet,  Emmy 
did  not  feel  quite  so  happy  or  self-complacent  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  her  previous  ex- 
hilaration. On  the  contraiy,  there  weighed  upon 
her  a  sense  of  profound  dissatisfi&ction  with  her- 
self  and  others,  against  which  she  had  been  vainly 
doing  battle,  and  which  now  came  bock  to  take 
almost  entire  possession  of  her.  And  so  John 
Thwaites  had  chosen  to  quarrel  with  her!  She 
was  not  to  blame  of  course ;  still  perhaps  there 
were  some  things  which  she  had  better  not  have 
said  —  about  the  ribbon,  for  instance,  and  the 
dress  looking  stupid  without  it.  But  surely  he 
would  not  really  send  it  back — surely  he  would 
change  his  mind  when  the  time  came.  Perhaps 
indeed  he  had  never  seriously  intended  to  send  it 
back  at  all ;  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  might 
now  and  then  say  things  he  did  not  altogether 
mean,  just  as  she  hersdf  did  occasionally.  Oh 
yes !  he  had  put  it  in  the  desk  where  he  kept  all 
his  greatest  treasures,  and  certainly  he  could  nev- 
er bring  himself  to  take  it  out  again — not,  at 
least,  if  he  had  ever  cared  about  her  as  he  said 
he  did. 


CHAPTER  X3CVII. 

VICE  JOHN  TUWAITES  BETISED. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  family  at  the  Lan- 
rds — all  feeling  rather  tired  and  fagged  with  last 
night's  dissipation — ^were  sitting  at  an  unusually 
late  breakfieist,  a  servant  enter^  to  hand  Emmy 
a  small  paper  bag  with  something  pinned  inside. 
Emmy  quite  started  as  it  was  laid  before  her — 
could  it  be —  But  surely  all  that  nonsense  was 
forgotten  by  this  time. 

**A  boy  has  just  left  this  for  you,  miss*  He 
says  somebody  picked  it  up  a  few  days  ago  where 
you  had  been,  and  thinks  it  must  belong  to  you." 

**  What  can  it  be?"  said  Emmy  faintly,  then, 
seeing  that  her  fiither  and  mother  were  both 
looking  on  in  some  curiosity,  she  unpinned  the 
bag  and  shook  out  the  contents. 

^  knot  of  violet  ribbon  fell  on  her  plate.  She 
had  half  expected  as  much,  and  yet  was  so  startled 
at  the  sight  that  she  had  not  breath  to  say  a  word. 

^^  Why,  that  is  some  mistake,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Waters. '   "  It  is  not  yours,  Emmy,  Is  it  ?" 

*'  I — ^I  believe  it  is,  mamma,"  answered  Emmy 
rather  huskily.  **My  blade  grenadine,  yon 
know ;  I  have  been  missing  one  of  the  bows  for 
some  time.    Oh  yes !  it  is  all  right,  Thomas." 
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"They  miist  be  Teiy  ccmscientions  people  who 
troable  themselves  about  snch  a  trifle,  remarked 
Mrs.  Waters,  langhing.  **  Give  the  boy  six- 
pence for  himself;  I  suppose  that  is  what  he 
really  came  for." 

**He  went  away  direetly,  ma*itm.  I  had  not 
even  time  to  ask  who  sent  him." 

''Indeed!  Oh!  rery  well,  that  will  do. 
Really  it  is  exceedingly  odd,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Waters  as  the  man  withdrew.  ''The  idea  of 
any  bodv  thinking  it  worth  wliile  to  send  a  thing 
like  that  I" 

'*  I  am  rery  glad  they  did  think  it  worth  while, 
that's  all,"  said  Emmy  energetically.  ''The 
dress  has  been  quite  spoilt  without  it,  and  I  am 
so  pleased  to  have  it  back  again — so  pleased." 

She  thrust  the  ribbon  into  her  pocket  as  she 
spoke,  vowing  to  herself  that  she  was  not  only 
pleased,  but  delighted.  And  yet,  her  delight 
notwithstanding,  she  had  no  sooner  got  it  out 
of  sight  than  she  crashed  it  np  in  her  palm  as 
thoo^  she  hated  it 

The  subject  dropped,  out  of  the  conversation 
at  least,  for  it  was  as  prominent  as  ever  in 
Kmmy*8  mind.  Daring  the  whole  of  br^kfast- 
time  she  hardly  knew  what  was  said  to  her, 
hardly  knew  what  she  said  herself,  was  scarcely, 
tDdttc^  conscious  of  any  thing  save  of  that  rib- 
bon lying  crumpled  up  in  her  pocket — ^that  de- 
spised, rejected,  ignominiously- cast -away  rib- 
bon. 

At  last,  to  her  great  relief,  the  meal  was  over, 
and  she  was  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  ob- 
>erTation.  Her  father,  according  to  his  wont, 
went  out  to  look  alter  the  works  at  Beacon  Bay ; 
and  her  mother,  tired  with  the  exertions  of  the 
prerious  evening,  withdrew  to  her  own  room  to 
rest,  so  that  Emmy  was  left  with  the  whole 
morning  before  her  to  give  way  as  she  chose  to 
street  or  bitter  reflection. 

She  was  no  sooner  alone  than  she  hurried  to 
her  room  and  locked  herself  in,  then,  taking  the 
cm^ed  ribbon  from  her  pocket,  sat  down  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  snipped  it  firet  in  one 
direction  and  next  in  another,  till  its  identity  as 
a  ribbon  was  quite  destroyed.  Then  she  pushed 
the  fragments  from  her,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
looking  at  them  through  a  hot  mist  that  gradually 
grew  thicker  and  thicker  before  her  eyes.  80  he 
had  flhng  beck  her  gift  in  her  face — that  gift 
whadi  she  had  plotted  so  ingeniously  to  let  him 
have — that  gift  which  he  had  sworn,  on  receiving 
it,  to  keep  and  cherish  while  life  was  left  to  him  I 
Ah!  what  a  pleasant  evening  that  had  seemed, 
bat  how  hateful  it  had  really  been!  what  an 
evening  of  folly  and  degradation!  To  think 
'  how  &r  sfae  had  abased  herself  to  please  him — 
actuaUy  to  the  point  of  letting  him  carry  away 
^imething  that  had  been  hers !  and.  with  what 
ressoit! — to  be  insulted  by  having  her  token  re- 
tomed  with  scorn.  Ah!  there  were  others  who 
would  not  hare  used  her  so — there  were  others, 
«he  was  quite  sure,  to  whom  the  merest  trifle 
that  had  belonged  to  her  would  be  pilous — 
odKTB  a  great  deal  better  bom  and  better  gen- 
Uemen  altogether  than  John  Thwaites.  But  he 
hjd  chosen  not  to  cumber  himself  with  the  small- 
ert  relic  of  her,  he  had  chosen  to  cast  it  forth  as 
««0RiesJiing  worthless  and  odious,  and  she  was 
g^lad  of  it — very  glad.  For  now  c^^ery  thing 
between  theni  was  at  an  end — definitively  and 
I      forever  at  an  end — ^with  no  more  possibility  of 


being  renewed  than  there  was  possibility  of 
piecing  together  that  poor  slighted  ribbon  into 
what  it  had  been  when  he  had  taken  it  from  her 
dress  the  evening  of  the  charade. 

All  at  once  she  discovered  that  scalding  tears 
were  running  down  her  cheeks,  and  filling  her 
eyes  so  that  she  could  not  see  for  them.  Actually 
she  was  crying !  She  sprang  from  her  chair  in 
a  paroxysm  of  shame  and  anger,  tossed  the 
hated  shreds  far  away  from  her,  and  rushed  to 
bathe  her  face  in  a  basin  of  cold  water.  Then, 
because  her  eyes  still  felt  hot  and  inflamed,  she 
went  to  her  window,  and,  flinging  it  open,  stood 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  fresh  keen 
breeze  of  the  December  day.  She  was  deter- 
mined, in  one  way  or  other,  to  efface  eveiy  out- 
ward sign  of  her  weakness. 

The  prospect  without  was  very  pleasant.  The 
day  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  riew  over 
Adds  and  woods  and  villages  and  distant  hills 
was  almost  as  smiling  as  in  summer,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  wintry  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  outline.  Every  thing  looked  so 
cheerful  and  inviting,  and  the  sharp  crisp  air 
blew  so  refreshingly  on  her  cheek,  that  Emmy 
began  to  think  that  what  would  do  her  more 
good  than  any  thing  else  would  be  a  nice  long 
smart  walk.  She  had  not  been  much  in  yie 
habit  of  going  out  by  herself  since  the  change 
in  her  fortunes,  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
idea  was  now  all  the  more  tempting.  Yes,  she 
would  go  and  have  a  good  walk,  unhampered  by 
carriage  or  footman,  or  other  such  encumbrance; 
nothing  like  fresh  air  and  exercise  when  one  was 
a  little  over-fatigued. 

She  speedily  got  herself  arrayed  in  her  walk- 
ing costume,  and,  having  consulted  her  mirror 
to  make  sure  that  her  eyes  were  not  perceptibly 
red,  sallied  out  of  the  room  and  the  house.  She 
felt  wonderfully  invigorated  as  soon  as  she  was 
in  the  open  air,  and,  turning  into  an  unfrequented 
lane  near  the  house,  went  posting  along  the  rough 
road  with  as  much  briskness  and  energy  in  her 
little  feet  as  though  each  separate  stone  or  twig 
that  they  trampled  on  had  been  a  John  Thwaites. 

In  this  determined  mood  she  got  over  a  great 
deal  of  ground  almost  without  knowing  it,  and 
with  hardly  any  sense  of  fatigue.  At  last,  on 
emerging  from  a  network  of  solitary  lanes  and 
field-paths  into  a  part  of  the  high-road  about  two 
miles  from  her  home,  she  came  to  a  halt,  and 
Btood  for  a  minute  to  rest  and  look  about  her  be- 
fore turning  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  found  her- 
self surprisingly  strengthened  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  quite  enjoy^  the  beautiful  view  which 
at  that  point  was  obtamable  of  Chorcombe  and 
the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

But  the  wall^  though  it  had  done  her  good  in 
helping  her  to  shake  off  importunate  reflections, 
had  not  entirely  cured  her.  She  had  scarcely 
begun  to  admire  the  view  when  she  caught  her- 
self contemplating  with  special  attention  an  un- 
sightly tall  chimney  a  little  way  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  had  nothing  in  the  worid  about  it  to 
make  it  interesting  save  that  it  belonged  to  the 
establishment  where  John  Thwaites  was  head 
clerk.  And  even  when  she  thus  caught  herself, 
she  continued  to  contemplate  it  still,  not  of  course 
from  any  feeling  of  tenderness  or  sentimentality, 
but  simply  because  she  could  not  take  her  eye8 
off  it 

How  abominably  he  had  used  her,  how  rudely, 
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how  nngratefuUy !  Bat  it  was  all  over  now — 
over  now  and  erermore,  and  a  good  thing  too. 
The  loss  was  not  hers,  at  all  events ;  she  was  not 
troubling  her  head  abont  him,  goodness  knew, 
but  very  likely  he,  sitting  yonder  in  his  counting- 
honse — 

She  started,  and  looked  ronnd.  She  was 
standing  within  a  few  feet  of  a  bend  in  the  road, 
and  had  caught  a  side-glimpse  through  the  leaf- 
less branches  of  the  hedge  of  somebody  coming 
round  the  corner  in  her  direction.  And  such  is 
the  power  which  the  association  of  ideas  may 
have  over  the  imagination  that  for  a  moment  she 
expected  to  see —  But  no,  now  that  she  looked, 
she  saw  that  it  was  somebody  on  horseback,  and 
she  grew  calm  again  at  once.  What  could  have 
put  so  ridiculous  an  idea  into  her  head  ? 

But  hardly  had  she  recovered  her  composure 
when  it  was  once  more  upset  The  horseman 
emerged  from  behind  the  hedge  so  that  his  whole 
figure  became  visible,  and  Emmy,  unconcernedly 
contemplating  him  as  he  rode  towards  her,  sud- 
denly recognised — ^Mr.  Randal  Egerton ! 

She  stcwd  rooted  to  the  spot,  quite  dumb- 
founded by  surprise,  and  had  not  even  presence  ' 
of  mind  enough  to  look  another  way.     Yes,  it  j 
was  really  he,  her  pleasant  partner  and  devoted ' 
servitor  of  the  past  night — he  to  whom  indeed 
she  had  owed  all  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
How  well  he  looked  on  horseback — the  very  im- 
age of  a  gallant  cavalier  and  high-bom  gentle- 
man, as  in  truth  he  was.    Ah !  what  a  thing  it 
was  to  be  a  real  gentleman !  not  like  some— 

''Miss  Waters!"  he  exclaimed,  reining  up 
abruptly,  and  looking  almost  as  much  surprised 
as  she  had  been  herself. 

She  smiled  faintly,  unable  to  devise  any  other 
mode  of  greeting.  She  was  thinking  of  what 
John  Thwaites  would  say  if  he  could  see  her 
standing  to  receive  the  homage  of  this  brilliant 
equestrian. 

He  sprang  lightly  down  from  his  «teed,  and, 
holding  his  bridle  with  one  hand,  advanced  to- 
wards her  extending  the  other. 

*'I  hardly  could  believe  it  was  you  at  first, 
Miss  Waters,  though  indeed  I  might  have  known 
that  no  one  else—  But  who  would  have  thoug;ht 
of  seeing  you  here,  so  fur  from  home,  and  after 
parting  from  you  so  late  this  morning  ?  I  was 
afraid  you  would  have  been  so  much  tired — I 
was  just  riding  over  to  inquire." 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  murmured  Emmy,  and 
her  heart  gave  a  little  bound  at  this  proof  of  ten- 
der interest.  There  was  one  person  in  the  world 
who  cared  for  her,  then  I  "  You  are  veiy  kind. 
Yes,  I  was  a  little  tired,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  came  out ;  I  thought  the  fresh  air  would  do  me 
good." 

**  I  need  hardly  ask  if  it  has  had  the  desired 
effect." 

"Oh  yes!  I  am  quite  well  again  now,"  she 
answered,  looking  down  shyly. 

"And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters— they  are  well 
too,  I  hope?" 

"Yes,  thank  you — at  least  papa  is  quite  well, 
and  has  gone  over  to  Beacon  Bay,  but  mamma 
has  got  a  headache  rather." 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  be  intruding  very 
much  if  I  were  to  call  this  morning  to  pay  her 
my  retpects  ?" 

**  Oh !  I  am  sure  she  will  be  very  happy  to  see 
you." 
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Then  you  will  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  es- 
corting you  ?" 

She  blushed,  and  muttered  something  she  knew 
not  what.  Randal  turned  and  gave  his  bridle  to 
his  servant,  who  had  just  then  ridden  up,  and  who 
forthwith  went  forward  with  the  two  horses,  ob- 
serving as  discreet  a  distance  from  his  master  and 
the  young  lady  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occa- 
siofi  when  his  services  were  put  into  similar  req- 
uisition. Emmy,  who  of  course  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  tliat  former  occasion  (but  indeed  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  all  the  same  if  she  had), 
felt  a  thrill  of  mingled  nervousness  and  exultation. 
That  Mr.  Randal  Egerton  of  Clare  Court  should 
actually  send  away  his  horse  for  the  pleasure  of 
going  home  with  her  on  foot — ah!  if  John 
Thwaites  could  but  see ! 

"The  road  is  very  rough,"  he  remarked  when 
th^had  gone  a  few  paces  in  silence.  ''You 
had  better  take  my  arm." 

She  hesitated  a  little,  then  very  timidly  accept- 
ed the  profiered  aid.  The  road  was  really  very 
rough  indeed,  though  she  had  never  particularly 
noticed  it  before.  As  she  put  her  arm  within 
his,  and  recognized  the  slight  pressure — slight, 
but  yet  very  palpable — ^with  which  is  was  wel- 
comed there,  she  trembled  and  felt  that  at  last 
she  had  found  her  destiny.  Yeb,  there  could  be 
no  longer  any  doubt,  and  a  very  brilliant  destiny  it 
was.  To  be  transplanted  at  once  into  the  highest 
circles  in  the  county,  to  be  presented  at  Court,  to 
preside  at  fashionable  gatherings  where  such  peo- 
ple as  clerks  would  never  dare  to  set  foot,  to  be 
adored  and  idolized  by  one  whom  birth  and  breed- 
ing alike  qualified  to  appreciate  her — ^what  better 
could  she  wish  for  ? 

"What  a  charming  evening  we  had  last 
night!"  he  began  when  he  had  thus  taken  pos- 
session of  her. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  liked  it,  Mr.  Egerton." 

"Liked  it!  I  never  enjoyed  any  thing  so 
much  in  my  life — except  this  morning,  and  I  am 
enjoying  this  morning  more  still.  You  see  I  am 
of  a  selfish  disposition,  and  last  night  there  were 
too  many  to  share  my  happiness  to  admit  of  its 
being  quite  perfect!" 

"  Oh !"  lisped  Emmy  deprecatinglv. 

She  was  so  nervous  that  it  was  all  she  could 
utter.  What  was  he  going  to  say  next?  The 
crisis  was  certainly  close  at  hand. 

For  a  little  time,  however,  he  did  not  say  any 
thing,  and  she  could  not  refi:ain  from  glancing 
furtively  upward  just  to  see  what  he  was  about. 
Perhaps  he  was  considering  how  he  should  best 
go  on,  for  his  eyes  were  resting  with  rather  a 
thoughtful  and  perplexed  expression,  not  on  her, 
but  on  a  certain  dark  stretch  of  woodland  a  little 
way  from  Chorcombe. 

"How  well  Egerton  Park  looks  from  here!" 
said  EUnmy,  following  the  directimi  of  his  eyes. 
She  was  almost  glad  to  find  something  that  should 
obtain  her  breathing-time,  were  it  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  did  not  think  it  could  be  for  much 
longer. 

"Very  well  indeed."  Ho  paused,  and  agairk 
she  thought  the  crisis  was  coming.  ]3ut  again  it 
was  put  off  a  little  longer,  for  after  a  brief  consid- 
eration he  went  on  to  observe : 

"Poor  Olivia!  it  is  quite  delightful  to  see 
what  spirits  she  is  in.  Mr.  Graham  is  expected 
back  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  I  believe." 

"I  belie^•ehe  is." 
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"If  011I7  I  could  be  certain  be  is  every  tbing 
that  she  seems  to  think  I  What  is  yonr  opinion, 
lllss  Waters  ?  is  he  a  man  reaDy  calculated  to 
make  her  happy?" 

*'  I  dare  say  he  may  be,"  said  Emmy,  wincing 
a  good  deal  at  the  question.  ^  *  That  is— oh  yes ! 
she  will  be  very  happy,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  You  have  no  i^eison  for  thinking  otherwise  ?" 
he  asked,  turning  his  dark  eyes  earnestly  upon 
her. 

**  No  reason ! "  she  faltered,  for  she  felt  she  was 
committing  a  kind  of  treason  in  deceiving  him 
when  he  asked  her  with  such  a  look  as  that 
"  Oh  dear  no !  no  reason,  of  course." 

**  Miss  Waters,"  and  the  earnestness  of  his  look 
became  blended  with  a  shade  of  tender  reproach, 
''  Tou  are  not  dealing  fairly  ^vith  me.  You  know 
something  against  that  man,  and  3*ou  are  keeping 
it  back." 

* '  Something  against  him ! "  stammered  Emmy. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Oh  !  Miss  Waters,  I 
implore  you  to  be  frank  with  me — if  not  for  the 
sake  of  my  cousin's  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
the  honor  of  my  family— of  my  own  honor,  that 
is.  What!  you  know  something  on  which  my 
honor  depends,  and  yon  will  not  tell  me  ?" 

"What  should  I*know?"  said  Emmy  feebly. 
*'Yon  can  not  expect  me  to  know  more  of  him 
thsn  mamma,  and  she  has  told  yon  that  he  was 
quite  r^pectable." 

"  And  for  that  far  be  it  from  me  to  blame  her. 
Sach  questions  as  I  put  to  your  mother  that  day 
—impertinent  questions,  if  yon  will — ^she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  answer  as  she  pleased ;  my  hon- 
or and  the  honor  of  my  family  are  nothing  to 
her — not  yet,  at  least.  But  from  you — ah  !  from 
von—" 

• 

He  pressed  her  arm  again,  and  gazed  into  her 
&ee  with  snch  profound  tenderness  that  Emmy 
coold  not  but  feel  that  already  thev  were  as  one. 
Ah !  if  John  Thwaites  could  only  know ! 

**  If  you  tell  me  there  is  nothing  against  him, 
I  will  be  content,"  he  said,  gazing  at  her  still. 

She  could  not  have  told  him  so  for  the  world ; 
^he  would  have  despised  herself  for  such  an 
abase  of  his  chivalrous  confidence.  And  yet  if 
»he  did  not  tell  him  so,  was  not  all  concealment 
nrtaally  at  an  end?  What  should  she  do? 
Ah!  what  but  throw  herself  at  once  on  his  gene- 
rosity and  his  love  ? 

^*  He  did  something  wrong  once,  when  he  was 
ATdte  a  yoang  man.  But  that  was  a  great,  great 
nauiy  years  ago." 

"^mething  wrong — and  what  was  it?"  de- 
aanded  Bandal. 

He  q)oke  so  eagerly  that  she  was  quite  fright- 
eced  to  think  what  she  had  done. 

"  Ah !  yon  wll  nCTxr  tell  any  body,  will  you  ?" 
«fe€  cried  in  terror.  "  It  was  so  many  vears  ago, 
szdhe  h  so  sorry  for  it  now — and  indeed  I  am 
"ire  he  will  make  Miss  Egerton  very  happy. 
He  is  eo  fond  of  her,  and  he  is  very,  very  good, 
I  do  assure  yon  he  is — and  poor  mamma —  Oh ! 
paansej  promise  you  will  never  tell !" 

And  as  she  liiought  of  her  mother,  and  the  sol- 
'sm  pledge  of  secrecy  exacted  from  her,  she  was 
:^j?t  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  in  the 
'Sme  moment  riie  was  conscious  of  an  arm  gen- 
ij  creeping  about  her  waist — a  strong  manly 
irsi  with  a  wonderful  power  of  support  in  it. 

"'  Can  yon  not  trust  me  ?"  he  said  in  his  most 
fzpressivelv  vibrating  tones. 
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She  felt  astonishingly  comforted  and  reas- 
sured, and  quite  clung  to  him  as  she  answered : 

**  Oh  yes  1  I  am  sure  I  can,  you  never  could 
be  so  crueL  It  would  do  no  good  to  tell,  you 
know— only  make  eveiy  body  miserable.  And 
poor  dear  mamma^-it  would  break  her  heart. 
Ah  I  for  dear  mamma's  sake,  yon  won't  tell,  will 
yott?" 

His  only  reply  was  to  draw  her  closer  to  him 
yet,  and  she  felt  that  the  reply  was  sufficient. 

**But  what  makes  your  mother  take  so  much 
interest  in  him  ?"  he  demanded  caressingly. 

She  was  quite  startled  to  find  how  far  she  had 
betrayed  herself,  and  hesitated  a  while  before 
answering.  But  how  could  she  keep  any  thing 
back  from  him  now  ?  Indeed,  was  not  all  that 
she  might  say  to  him  only  a  kind  of  self-commun- 
ing? 

*'Can  you  not  guess?"  she  said,  hanging  her 
head.  *'Did  you  never  think  that  perhaps  Gra- 
ham was  not  his  real  name  ?" 

A  ray  of  light  flickered  across  Bandal's  mind 
— a  vague  recollection  ofhaving  heard  something 
of  some  disgrace  connected  with  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Waters. 

"  Your  mother's  brother  ?"  he  whispered  in  a 
voice  quite  trembling  with  the  excitement  of  the 
discovery. 

*'Ah!  but  don't  tell  any  body,  for  Heaven's 
sake ! "  she  cried  beseechingly.  '  *  Poor  mamma, 
she  made  me  promise  so — " 

"What  was  it  exactly  that  he  did — forged  or 
embezzled — something  of  the  kind,  I  know. 
What  was  it  ?" 

"He  wrote  Uncle  Gilbert's  name  on  some- 
thing or  other — I  hardly  understand  what  it 
was,"  murmured  Emmy,  writhing  under  the  in- 
quisition, yet  entirely  unable  to  resist  it.  "  But 
it  was  for  a  very  small  sum,  only  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  think,  and  that  is  so  long  ago  now,  and 
of  course  Uncle  Gilbert  was  not  exactly  like  a 
stranger — " 

"What  is  his  real  name?  Not  Graham, 
then  ?" 

"Maxwell  —  Harold  Maxwell — did  you  not 
know  ?  Oh !  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  wicked  of 
me  to  tell  you,  but  I  would  not  have  told  any 
body  else  for  the  world." 

She  looked  at  him  imploringly,  but  he  did  not 
answer,  apparently  wholly  absorbed  in  meditation 
on  what  he  had  just  heard.  So  much  absorbed 
was  he  that  he  seemed  to  forget  the  need  she  had 
for  support,  and,  gradually  loosening  the  clasp  of 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  withdrew  it  presently 
altogether. 

"You  will  not  betray  me!"  she  exclaimed, 
seized  with  sudden  anxiety.  "Oh!  if  you  do, 
if  vou  do,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  Mamma 
will  die,  and  I  shall  go  mad.  Ah!  you  know 
you  said  I  might  trust  you,  you  know — " 

The  violence  of  her  emotion  roused  him  at  last, 
and,  looking  round  with  the  air  of  one  reminded 
of  something  that  has  been  forgotten,  he  asked  in 
a  voice  of  gentle  reproof: 

"  How  can  you  doubt  me  ?" 

yhe  words  might  be  in  themselves  rather  con- 
ventional and  commonplace,  but,  coming  from  his 
lips,  they  were  enough  for  Emmy.  Ah !  indeed 
how  could  she  doubt  him  ?  how  for  an  instant  sus- 
pect that  he  to  whom  she  was  henceforth  to  be  all 
in  all,  would  take  such  cruel,  such  treacherous  ad- 
vantage of  her  firet  confidence  ? 
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*  ' '  It  is  very  foolish  of  me, "  she  said  apologetic^ 
all  J.  '*  For  of  coarse  I  know  that  telling  you  is 
not  like  telling  any  body  else— of  course  I  know 
that  you — " 

She  stopped,  almost  dismayed  to  find  what  an 
opportunity  she  was  giving  him  for  declaring  all 
his  feelings  towards  her.  The  declaration  would 
come,  of  course — had  indeed  as  good  as  come  al- 
readly — ^but  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  thought 
that  she  was  inviting  it,  and  kept  silence  in  half- 
terrified  expectation  of  the  use  which  he  would 
make  of  her  admission.  But  he  said  nothing, 
and  she  gradually  recovered  from  her  apprehen- 
sion. 

They  walked  on  some  little  time  without  say- 
ing any  thing,  until  at  last  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  servant  waiting  with  the  horses  at  a  comer 
of  the  road  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  the  gate  of 
the  Laurels.  Then  Handal  spoke — ah !  how  the 
sound  of  his  voice  made  Emmy  tremble  as  she 
thought  of  what  he  might  be  about  to  say  I 

''How  provokingly  short  the  days  are  now! 
Actually  it  will  be  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get 
home  by  daylight.** 

If  Elmmy  had  calculated,  she  might  have  been 
rather  surprised  at  this  assertion,  for  it  was  still 
more  than  an  hour  from  sunset,  and  Clare  Court 
was  scarcely  ten  miles  distant.  But  then  Randal 
had  a  little  commission  to  execute  on  the  way,  of 
which  Emmy  knew  nothing. 

"Mr.  Waters  is  out,  you  say?"  he  resumed 
after  rather  an  awkward  pause,  for  Emmy  had 
be^  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that  she  had 
made  no  remark.  ''  And  I  do  not  like  to  disturb 
Mrs.  Waters  when  she  is  so  tired.  Altogether  I 
think  I  will  not  intrude  just  now." 

Enuny  could  answer  nothing.  What !  was  he 
going  to  leave  her— leave  her  without — 

*'It  is  better  I  should  put  off -a  little  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Waters,"  he  said,  perhaps 
noticing  her  blank  look.  ' '  And  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  not  put  off  long." 

He  accompanied  the  assurance  with  one  of 
those  glances  of  which  she  had  already  caught 
so  many — this  one,  as  she  thought,  more  full  of 
meaning  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  Her 
heart  beat  lightly,  as  though  a  load  had  been  lift- 
ed off  it.  Ah !  how  could  she  have  so  misun- 
derstood him  ?  He  wanted  to  wait  until  he  could 
see  her  father  and  make  formal  application  for 
her  hand. 

"Good-bye,  then,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  said, 
blushing. 

" Good-bye,  Miss  Waters.  Ah!  if  you  knew 
what  an  effort  it  costs  me  to  tear  myself  away!" 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  she  let  hers  rest  in  it 
while  she  timidly  looked  up  with  a  parting  ap- 
peal: 

"You  will  not  tell  ?  you  will  not  break  mam- 
ma's heart — ^and  mine  ? 

"Is  there  not  something  which  ought  to  cast 
out  fear  ?"  he  answered,  and  gave  her  hand  a  long, 
tender  pressure. 

There  was  not  time  to  say  more,  as  the  servant, 
who  had  been  already  beckoned,  was  now  close 
beside  them.  In  another  moment  Randal  was 
in  the  saddle,  waving  his  hand  by  way  of  final ,' 
adieu,  while  his  impatient  horse  made  a  rapid 
start  forward. 


.  But  enough  had  been  said  to  satisfy  Emmy. 
As  she  looked  after  him  with  that  farewell  press- 
ure still  warm  on  her  hand,  and  those  farewell 
words  still  ringing  in  her  ear,  she  felt  strong 
enough  in  her  perfect  love  to  cast  out  fear  a  hun- 
dred times  over.  Yes,  of  course  she  could  trust 
him — trust  him  even  as  herself.  Was  he  not  part 
of  herself  now  ?  How  strange  it  was  to  think  of 
— the  heir  of  the  Clare  Court  Egertons — so  high- 
ly bom  and  aristocratically  connected — so  hand- 
some too,  and  of  such  a  gallant  bearing — ah! 
how  noble  he  looked  riding  down  the  road  yon- 
der on  that  curveting  steed  which  he  managed  so 
gracefully !  Very  different  from  John  Thwaites, 
indeed !  Well,  perhaps  John  Thwaites  would  be 
sorry  when  he  heard. 

She  roused  herself  and  moved  forward  to  the 
gate  in  a  much  happier  fi'ame  of  mind  than  when 
she  last  passed  through  it.  Just  as  she  was  about 
to  enter,  however,  it  was  opened  from  the  inside, 
and  to  her  great  surprise,  her  mother,  ready- 
equipped  for  walking,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  What !  mamma,  you  are  going  out  to-day ! 
I  thought  you  were  too  tired." 

"So  I  was,  but  I  have  just  heard  something 
that  has  made  me  quite  well  again ;"  and  indeed 
Emmy,  looking  more  particularly,  was  quite  stnick 
with  the  nnwontedly  bright  expression  of  her 
mother's  face.  "  I  have  just  had  news  from—" 
here  Mrs.  Waters  dropped  her  voice  and  gave  a 
jealous  glance  round — "you  know  who,  Emmy 
dear." 

Emmy  did  know  directly,  and  felt  a  very  dis- 
agreeable sinking  at  her  heart  in  consequence. 

"  Indeed !     He  is  back  in  England,  Uien  ?" 

"Yes,  in  Chorcombe.  I  have  liad  a  letter 
from  the  inn  to  say  he  was  just  setting  out  for 
Egerton  Park,  and  would  call  here  on  his  way 
back.  And  I  am  going  down  to  see  if  I  can  meet 
him:  your  papa  may  bring  home  Mr.  Tovey  or 
somebody  to  dinner,  and  I  want  to  see  him  first 
alone.     Dear  Emmy,  I  am  so  glad !" 

"  Dear  mamma!  yes  I  quite  understand  yon 
should  be  pleased." 

"  You  will  be  very  careful,  darling,  will  you 
not  ?  But  I  am  sure  I  need  say  nothing  about 
that.  You  have  never  broken  a  promise  to  your 
mother  yet,  and  I  am  sure  you  never  will." 

"  Oh !  of  course  I  will  be  careful,"  stammered 
Emmy,  passing  her  mother  rather  quickly  on  her 
way  to  the  house.  "  I — I  think  I  will  go  in  now ; 
it  is  very  cold." 

She  went  in  accordingly,  but  she  did  not  re- 
enter nearly  so  well  satisfied  with  herself  as  she 
had  been  just  before.  On  the  contrary,  her  con- 
science smote  her  veiy  heavily.  She  was  sorry 
that  she  had  not  remembered  how  very  soon  her 
uncle  might  return,  sorry  that  she  had  not  thought 
more  of  her  promise  to  her  mother,  sorry  almost 
that  she  had  met  Randal  that  day  at  aU.  Oh ! 
if  any  harm  should  come  of  what  she  had  said: 
if— 

Ah !  but  no  harm  would  come,  no  harm  could 
come.  Had  he  not  told  her  to  tmst  him  ?  had 
he  not  told  her  to  cast  out  fear  ?  and  did  he  not 
love  her  far  too  well  to  break  his  word  ?  How 
then  could  she  doubt  him?  Why,  even  her 
mother,  if  her  mother  cotdd  know  all,  would  un- 
derstand that  there  was  no  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  THU2n>EBBOLT. 

"I  woKDEK  what  I  have  done  that  I  should 
be  GO  happy." 

The  worfs  irere  spoken  by  OKvia,  as,  with  her 
hand  locked  in  that  of  her  betrothed,  she  sat  in 
the  same  room  where  she  had  parted  ftom  him 
last,  now  made  bright  hy  the  level  rays  of  the 
winter  sonset,  and  brighter  still  by  the  presence 
of  fulfilled  hope  and  entire  content.  Her  lover 
had  retmned,  never  to  part  from  her  again,  and 
§he  felt  as  though  she  had  nothing  more  left  to 
wish  for. 

He  smiled  into  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  unut- 
terable fondness. 

'*  And  what  have  I  done,  Olivia  ?  That  is  a 
great  deal  more  puzzling.  For  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
in  the  power  of  any  mortal  creature  to  dcsen-e  a 
tithe  of  the  gtadnesB  that  is  mine  to-day." 

"Ah !  but  roa  deserve  it  all,  and  a  hundred 
times  more.  You  need  never  expect  to  get  your 
deserts,  for  there  is  nothing  and  nobody  in  the 
worid  good  enough  for  yon." 

^*  Little  one !  littl^  one  I"  he  said,  stroking  her 
hand  caressingly,  *'  why  will  you  not  flatter  a  tri- 
fle more  soberly,  so  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  tiying  to  believe  you  i^ly  mean  it  ?" 

"  But  I  am  not  flattering,^  she  protested.  *'  I 
am  only  saying  what  is  true — ^what  is  true  to  me, 
at  least.  You  are  not  perfect,  I  suppose,  because 
nobody  can  be  perfect ;  but  to  me,  I  confess —  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  did  any  thing  wrong  ?  I  cer- 
tainly can  not  imagine  it." 

"You  can  not?"  and  this  time  with  the  ca- 
ressing tenderness  of  his  manner  was  mingled 
something  of  earnestness.  '*  My  own  darling ! 
Well,  perhaps  you  may  be  right  in  thinking  I 
would  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  outrageously 
wi(±ed,"  he  added  laughing. 

"  Oh !  vricked — I  didn't  mean  that,  but  I  won- 
der if  you  have  ever  done  any  thing  weak  or  fool- 
ish ?  I  suppose  you  liave — of  course  yon  have ; 
but  somehow  I  can*t  realize  the  fact.  Do  you 
€v€t  make  mistakes,  Harry  ?    Tell  me." 

A  strange  look  came  over  his  fiice — so  strange 
that  Olivia  would  have  been  afraid  that  she  had 
said  something  to  vex  him,  only  that  she  could 
not  imagine  him  vexed  by  such  a  trifle. 

*'  Mistakes !  oh  yes !  grand  mistakes  some- 
times. And  as  for  never  doing  any  thing  weak 
or  foolish,  I  often  wonder  whether  there  is  any 
one  in  the  world  who  can  match  me  at  it." 

*•  Now  don*t  look  so  serious,  Hany,  or  I  shall 
be  thinking  you  mean  something  personal.  Per- 
haps you  consider  it  weak  and  foolish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  me — ^is  that  what  you  want 
to  imply?" 

Bat  he  did  not  repel  the  imputation  nearly  so 
emphatically  aa  she  had  expected. 

•*  My  dearest  love!  Well,  who  knows?  if  I 
had  been  stronger  and  wiser,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  selfish.  For  I  have*  been  very  selfish 
with  you,  Olivia — ^more  selfish  than  I  could  have 
believed  of  myself  before  I  was  tempted." 

*^  Selfish  in  not  running  away  from  me  when 
yoa  discovered  that  you  were  not  to  have  the 
pleaflore  of  rescuing  me  from  absolute  pauperism ! 
I  do  call  you  selfish  now,  Harty,  and  cruel  and 
unkind  into  the  bargain.  Yon  see  that  you  have 
made  me  happy— oh !  so  happy — and  then  you 
go  regretting  it.    But  it  is  too  late  to  i*egret  it 


now— yon  can  not  take  my  happiness  away,  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  one  else." 

'*  God  grant  indeed  it  never  may  be  taken 
away,  my  treasure !" 

"It  never  can  be  taken  away,  Harry ;  you 
may  think  me  presumptuous  to  say  so,  but  it  nev- 
er can,  no,  not  even  by  death  itself.  Death 
might  put  an  end  to  it,  but  could  not  take  it  away, 
could  not  annul  the  past,  could  not  turn  that 
which  has  been  into  that  which  has  not  been. 
And  there  has  been  happiness  for  me,  Harry — 
yes,  thanks  to  you,  there  has  been  happiness  for 
me." 

As  she  spoke  she  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  his 
face  with  an  expression  which  made  him  forget 
every  thing  else.  He  looked  down  at  her  in  turn , 
and  a  glance  was  exchanged  between  them  which, 
while  it  ksted,  seemed  to  admit  each  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  other's  soul. 

Just  then  a  gentle  tap  sounded  at  the  door — a 
tap  which,  gentle  as  it  was,  effectually  recalled 
OHvia  to  a  consciousness  of  the  outer  world,  and 
made  her  draw  her  hand  very  hastily  from  that 
of  her  lover  as,  with  an  unwonted  sense  of  fliury 
and  embarrassment,  she  responded : 

"  Come  in.»' 

A  servant  entered  with  a  letter. 

"If  you  please,  ma*am,  Mr.  Randal  Egerton 
wished  roe  to  give  you  this  immediately." 

"  Mr.  Randal  Egerton  !  He  has  been  calling, 
then  ?"  said  Oliria ;  but  she  asked  the  question  as 
much  by  way  of  concealing  her  own  confusion  as 
because  she  cared  for  an  answer. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  told  him  I  thought  you  were 
engaged,  and  he  said  he  would  not  give  you  the 
.trouble  of  seeing  him,  but  would  write  a  note  in 
the  library.  He  told  me  I  was  to  give  it  you  di- 
rectly he  went  away." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Olivia.  "Thank  you, 
that  will  do." 

She  took  the  letter,  and  was  in  the  act  of  slip- 
ping it  away  into  her  pocket,  when  the  man,  per- 
Iiaps  noticing  that  she  was  disposed  to  treat  it 
rather  negligently,  turoed  round,  as  he  reached 
the  door,  to  add : 

"Mr.  Egerton  said  it  was  very  important,  if 
you  please,  ma*am." 

**Had  you  not  better  open  it  at  once?"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Graham  as  the  servant  withdrew. 

"Perhaps  I  had,"  said  Olivia,  and  mechanical- 
ly broke  the  seal — very  mechanically,  for  she  did 
not  feel  capable  just  now  of  interestmg  herself  in 
any  the  most  important  subject  on  which  Randal 
might  have  to  consult  her.  "It  is  from  my 
cousin  Randal — one  of  those  cousins  I  once  told 
you  about,  you  know." 

And  thus  saying  she  let  her  glance  rest  lan- 
guidly on  the  lines  before  her,  feeling,  however, 
for  the  first  few  moments  almost  under  a  physic- 
al inability  to  give  them  the  attention  necessary 
for  their  comprehension. 

Suddenly  two  or  three  words,  becoming  as  it 
were  detached  from  the  rest,  caught  her  eye ;  and 
though  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  bore 
with  them  to  her  understanding  any  definite 
meaning,  she  felt  as  she  read  them  a  great  rush 
of  blood  to  her  heart  which  nearly  took  away  her 
senses.  But,  stunned  and  half  stupefied  as  she 
was,  she  still  kept  her  gaze  riveted  on  the  letter. 
She  was  almost  as  incapable  as  at  first  of  study- 
ing it  with  any  thing  like  clearness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  the  sight  of  those  two  or  three  wor' 
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had  already  made  this  difference  in  her,  that  for 
the  time  she  had  no  faculty  of  attention  left  for 
any  thing  save  what  might  be  set  down  on  that 
paper. 
What  was  set  down  there  ran  as  follows : 

**  My  DEAR  Olivia, — How  much  it  grieves 
me  to  write  as  I  am  about  to  write  just  now  you 
will  perhaps  never  understand,  as  I  have  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  you  are  either  wholly  un- 
able or  wholly  unwilling  to  appreciate  the  depth 
of  the  regard  which  I  have  always  felt  towaj:ds 
you.  But  that  veiy  regard  makes  it  imperative 
on  me  to  pursue  a  course  so  painful  that  with  one 
I  cared  for  less  I  know  not  if  I  should  have  cour- 
age to  adopt  it.  Olivia,  my  dear  cousin,  call  up 
all  the  native  vigor  of  your  character  to  enable 
yon  to  hear  the  worst,  and  not  to  hate  me  for 
telling  it.  I  have  just  learned  on  indisputable 
authority — ^authority  which,  if  necessary,  I  am 
prepared  to  produce — that  the  man  on  whom  you 
have  lavished  your  generous  affections,  the  man 
who,  as  I  hear,  is  even  now  presumptuously  in- 
truding himself  on  your  presence,  is  or  has  been 
a  fugitive  from  justice  under  an  assumed  name. 
The  I'eal  name  of  the  person  you  have  known  as 
Graham  is  Harold  Maxwell.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Waters,  and  some  years  ago  forged  the 
name  of  old  Gilbert  Waters  on  a  check  or  other 
such  document.  If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  I  shall 
be  able  to  bring  proofs  and  witnesses  to  substan- 
tiate it ;  but  the  best  proof  will  probably  be  the 
demeanor  of  the  wretched  man  himself,  on  being 
confronted  with  this  accusation.  Dear  Olivia, 
forgive  me  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  thus 
much,  and  believe  me,  now  and  ever,  your  affec- 
tionate Randal  Eoerton." 

*<  Need  I  add  that  you  may  rely  on  my  honor 
(knowing  your  feelings  towards  me  as  I  do,  I  dare 
not  use  a  warmer  word)  to  preserve  every  thing 
which  I  have  now  told  you  inviolably  locked  in 
my  o^vn  breast  ?  Whatever  rumors  I  may  here- 
after hear  as  to  the  reasons  of  any  change  which 
this  communication  may  make  in  your  move- 
ments, be  sure  that  the  dreadful  tnith  will  never 
be  divulged  by  me." 

As  Olivia's  eyes  travelled  over  these  lines,  she 
could  not  properly  be  described  as  understanding 
them ;  for  her  power  of  understanding,  and  in- 
deed of  all  conscious  thought  whatever,  was  for 
the  time  in  nearly  complete  abeyance.  But,  little 
able  as  she  would  have  been  to  render  any  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened,  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing all  the  time  as  if  it  would  burst,  while  through 
her  memory  there  passed  unbidden  a  strange  se- 
ries of  vague  images  and  recollections  which,  all 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  showed  that 
her  mind  was  actively  at  work,  though  involunta- 
rily and  almost  unconsciously,  as  that  of  a  dream- 
er. A  hundred  little  incidents  of  her  first  ac- 
quaintance with  her  lover — the  excitement  of 
Mrs.  Waters*s  manner  on  the  announcement  of 
his  coming,  the  t6te-k-tdte  walk  on  the  beach  next 
morning,  the  unexpected  effusiveness  of  congratu- 
lation with  which  the  news  of  the  engagement 
had  been  received,  and  so  or  in  almost  infinite 
succession — incidents  which  at  the  time  had  pass- 
ed almost  unnoticed — crowded  back  upon  her 
now,  and,  though  she  hardly  knew  what  had  sug- 
gested them,  weighed  on  her  brain  with  a  press- 


ure that  was  almost  maddening.  Then,  equally 
unbidden,  there  rose  up  in  her  mind  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  having  heard  from  somebody  soon  after 
her  first  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  forgery 
committed  long  ago  by  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Waters, 
and  of  having  treated  the  information  with  con- 
tempt as  a  paltiy  endeavor  to  shake  her  estima- 
tion of  her  friends  for  a  fault  not  their  own.  She 
did  not  understand,  or  try  to  understand,  what 
made  the  information  treated  so  lightly  then  of 
such  terrible  personal  import  to  her  now,  but 
nevertheless  the  mere  vague  memory  of  that  piece 
of  idle  or  ill-natnred  gossip  seemed  to  send  a  death- 
chill  through  all  her  veins. 

** Olivia,  what  is  the  matter?*'  she  heard  an 
'  anxious  voice  say  at  last. 

It  was  her  lover's  voice,  and  its  sound  recalled 
her  to  herself  at  once.  She  knew  now  of  wliat 
he  was  accused,  of  what  she  had  during  those  few 
dreadful  moments  half  suspected  him,  and  an  im- 
pulse shot  through  her  of  indomitable  love  and 
pride  and  tendeniess.  What  a  wretch  had  she 
been  to  let  her  trust  for  one-tenth  of  a  second 
waver ! 

**  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  she  said,  looking  up 
with  clear  calm  eyes  into  whic]^  the  light  had  re- 
turned as  if  by  magic.  *'  A  lying  letter,  hardly 
worth  the  pains  of  reading  or  contradicting.  I 
show  it  you  because  I  wish  to  show  you  sjl  my 
letters  now." 

With  steady  hand  she  gave  him  the  letter,  and 
then  looked  away  while  he  read  it — she  scorned 
to  seem  as  though  she  were  watching  its  effect. 

She  kept  her  eyes  averted  for  nearly  a  minute, 
during  which  there  was  no  sound  save  a  rustling 
of  paper ;  then,  wondering  at  the  silence,  she 
looked  round. 

He  was  sitting  with  drooping  head  and  parted 
lips  almost  ashy  in  their  paleness,  gazing  with  va- 
cant eyes  at  the  letter,  which  had  fluttered  out  of 
his  trembling  fingers  to  the  floor.  As  Olivia  saw, 
a  freezing  fear  fdl  upon  her. 

**It  is  not  true?"  she  articulated,  but  her 
throat  was  so  dry  that  she  had  to  repeat  the 
words  before  they  were  audible.    *  *  It  is  not  true  " 
— Harry,  she  was  about  to  add,  but  something* 
rose  up  and  would  not  let  the  name  pass  her  lips. 

He  did  not  anl^wer,  but  his  head  drooped  low- 
er on  his  chest,  and  his  hands  clenched  them- 
selves convulsively. 

^^Why  do  you  not  speak?"  she  demanded 
passionately. 

He  raised  his  head  slightly,  and  answered  in 
low  suppressed  accents : 

'*  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

**  Nothing  to  say !  It  is  true,  then,  that  you — " 

*'  It  is  true  that  I  am  Harold. Maxwell — ^yes." 

Olivia  sat  as  one  on  whom  a  thunderbolt  has 
fallen.  A  kind  of  darkness  seemed  to  descend 
on  her  spirit  which  for  a  time  took  away,  not 
consciousness  exactly,  but  thought  and  motion 
and  feeling  itself;  it  was  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  coming  to  an  end.  Presently  this  cloud 
lifted  itself  off,  and,  with  a  painful  spasm  about 
the  muscles  of  her  throat  that  threatened  to  suf- 
focate her,  she  returned  to  something  like  a  sense 
of  what  had  happened — of  her  wasted  and  worse 
than  wasted  love,  of  her  boasted  happiness  anni- 
hilated, and  not  only  annihilated,  but  turned  to 
bitter  shame  and  lasting  degradation.  Ah !  as 
she  realized  it  all,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  as 
though  she  had  been  stung. 
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'^  Begone  from  my  house  this  instant !  Tour 
presence  here  is  contamination — would  be  con- 
tamination in  any  honest  dwelling.  Do  yon 
bear  me  ?  go— or  if  it  is  possible  that  I  should 
scorn  and  abhor  yon  more  than  I  do  already — *' 

^*  Olivia  !**  he  cried,  starting  up.  He  made  a 
step  towards  her,  so  impetuously  that  she  thought 
he  was  about  to  break  into  ydaement  denial,  or 
even  to  catch  her  in  his  arms.  But  immediate- 
ly afterwards  the  flush  which  had  all  at  once  risen 
to  his  cheek  died  away,  his  head  slowly  droned 
anew  upon  his  chest,  and  he  stood  pale  and  mo- 
tionless before  her  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
can  make  no  defense. 

"You  have  the  right  to  speak  to  me  as  you 
win.  Miss  Egerton,"*  he  said  in  a  stifled  voice. 
**  It  was  a  crime  in  me  to  aspire  to  your  hand 
under  any  circumstances,  but  certainly  when  I 
discovered,  that  you  were  rich — " 

"  Discovered !"  echoed  Olivia  contemptuously. 
Ah !  the  poor  fool  that  she  had  been  ever  to  be- 
lieve in  that  transparent  mockeiy,  through  which 
her  cousin  Randal  had  seen  so  easily — through 
which  any  one  must  have  seen  who  was  not  in- 
iatnated  like  herself!  And  to  think  of  the  mel- 
odramatic little  scene  she  had  been  at  the  pains 
of  getting  up  in  order  to  increase  the  surprise  of 
the  disclosure !     Oh!  fool!  fool! 

^*  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"  You  do  not  believo— " 

**I  do  not,"  said  Olivia  with  a  curling  lip. 
"  What  I  do  believe  is  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
secure  my  property,  from  which  my  good  fortune, 
and  not  my  good  sense,  has  preserved  me." 

A  red  spot  started  to  his  forehead,  and  a  visi- 
ble tremor  ran  through  his  whole  frame ;  then, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his.  full  height,  he  smiled 
bitteiiy  and  answco^ : 

"  If  you  believe  that,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"There  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  said. 
Go— this  is  my  house,  and  you  are  not  welcome 
mit." 

Again  he  trembled,  then,  glancing  up  quickly, 
appeared  about  to  speak.  But  if  he  had  any  such 
intention,  he  abandoned  it  almost  as  soon  as  form- 
ed, aad,  once  more  lowering  his  eyes,  moved  to- 
wards the  door  without  a  word.  Olivia  thought 
she  saw  him  stagger  as  he  went,  but  then  01ivia*s 
own  brain  was  reeling,  so  that  the  very  ground 
seemed  to  heave  beneath  her. 

The  door  opened,  the  door  closed,  footsteps 
Eoonded  in  the  hall,  then  on  the  gravel  without, 
and  she  knew  that  she  was  alone— alone  with 
her  misery  and  her  degradation.  And  no  sooner 
did  she  know  it  than,  with  an  abrupt  relaxation 
of  the  energy  of  indignation  which  had  upheld 
her  hitherto,  she  sank  back  into  her  chair,  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  that  she  had  endured  till  she 
could  endure  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MRS.  WATERS  FINDS  OUT. 

MsJkumvB  Mrs.  Waters,  closely  muflled  in 
veil  and  shawl,  was  slowly  pacing  up  and  down 
a  solitary  strip  of  highway  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  £^gerton  Park,  t^ing  the  most  unfrequented 
part  of  the  road  leading  thence  to  the  Laurels.  As 
6he  bad  told  Emmy,  she  wished  to  see  her  broth- 


er alone  (at  Nidboume  Emmy*s  vigilance  had 
made  it  difficult  for  her  to  exchange  with  him  in 
private  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time),  and 
she  felt  that  she  would  be  able  to  speak  to  him 
with  less  danger  of  interruption  out  of  doors  than 
in  her  own  house.  Then  she  had  an  important 
fact  to  communicate  to  him — the  unavoidable  ad- 
mission of  Emmy  into  the  secret  of  his  identity — 
a  fact  which  might  be  necessaiy  to  explain  any 
change  observable  in  the  girl's  manner  towards 
him,  and  which  Mrs.  Waters  consequently  wished 
him  to  know  if  possible  beforehand. 

She  had  waited  thus  some  time,  and  began  to 
fear  that  she  would  after  all  not  find  the  desired 
opportunity  that  day,  for  the  shades  of  the  win- 
ter evening  were  already  rapidly  falling,  and  she 
understood  that  the  interview  between  the  newly 
reunited  lovers  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  long  one. 
At  last,  just  as  she  was  getting  tired  of  waiting, 
and  was  about  resigning  hereelf  to  return  home 
with  the  object  of  her  walk  unfulfilled,  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  coming  down  the  road  from  the 
direction  of  Egerton  Park.  He  was  still  at  some 
distance,  but  in  a  moment  she  knew  her  brother's 
gait,  and  went  forward  with  quickened  pace  to 
meet  him.  Apparently  he  must  have  recognized 
her  too,  for  as  she  drew  nearer  she  saw  him  ad- 
vancing with  long  eager  strides  which  showed  him 
to  have  some  reason  for  making  great  haste.     * 

But  no,  he  had  not  seen  her — ^he  did  not  see 
her  even  when,  throwing  back  her  veil,  she  went 
up  with  extended  hand  to  greet  him — but  has- 
tened onward  without  even  turning  his  head  in 
her  direction. 

**  Why,  Harry!"  she  said,  seeing  that  he  was 
about  to  pass  her  without  recognition. 

He  started,  and,  coming  to  an  abrupt  holt, 
looked  round,  but  with  a  perplexed  air  which 
showed  that  even  now  he,  did  not  very  clearly 
know  who  had  called  him. ' 

"Harry!"  she  said  again;  then,  suddenly 
struck  by  a  certain  haggard  vacant  look  about 
him  which  in  the  gathering  obscurity  she  had  not 
yet  noticed,  she  added  anxiously :  **  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  Oh !  Harry,  you  know 
me,  surely?" 

"Agnes!  Oh  yes!  I  know  you.  But  why 
have  you  stopped  me  ?" 

**  You  are  ill!"  she  cried,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm  with  an  impulse  of  terrified  afiection. 

"  111 — I  don't  know — perhaps ;  I  am  not  very 
well.     But  I  must  go  on  now." 

"  Go  on !  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?  Where 
are  you  going  ?" 

**  I  don't  know — somewhere —  I  will  write  to 
you." 

**  Harry !  stop !"  she  cried  imploringly,  for  he 
had  disengaged  himself  from  her  as  he  spoke. 
"  What  is  it  ?  what  has  happened  ?  what — " 

**  I  will  write,"  he  repeated. 

And,  with  a  vrave  of  his  hand,  he  was  once 
more  striding  forward  on  his  way. 

She  made  a  few  uncertain  steps  after  him,  but 
he  was  already  far  beyond  her  reach,  and  pres- 
ently had  disappeared  from  view  altogether  be- 
hind a  comer  of  the  road. 

The  poor  lady  was  ready  to  faint  with  agita- 
tion and  alarm.     What  was  the  matter  ?    Was 
he  mad  ?    The  wildness  of  his  words,  of  his  ges- 
tui'es,  of  his  whole  manner  almost  seemed  to  sr 
gest  it     Or  was  it  possible  that  any  exte 
cause —    He  had  just  come  from  E^gerton  Ho' 
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could  it  be  that  something  had  happened  there  ? 
Olivia  was  ill  perhaps,  or  dead,  or  had  proved 
fickle,  or  possibly —  He  could  not  have  told 
Olivia  any  tiling,  surely !  Oh !  what  could  it  all 
be  ?  And  how  was  it  possible  to  wait  without 
knowing,  or  without  going  mad  herself  with  the 
uncertainty  ? 

She  looked  round  with  an  instinctive  seeking  for 
help  out  of  an  agony  of  suspense  which  she  felt  to 
be  unendurable.  There,  hardly  farther  off  than 
her  brother  had  been  when  first  she  saw  him,  were 
the  gray  walls  and  overhanging  trees  of  Egerton 
Park — ^the  place  whence  he  had  come  in  such  wild 
excitement,  the  place  where  certainly  something 
must  be  known  by  some  one  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
excitement.  Why,  t^en,  that  was  the  place  for  her 
to  have  her  doubts  set  at  rest  I  And  no  sooner 
had  the  idea  occurred  to  her  than  she  hastened 
blindlv  forwaixl,  with  no  thought  of  the  difScul- 
,  tj  of  knowing  how  to  frame  and  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress her  inquiries,  with  no  thought  of  any  thing 
save  her  brother's  pale  face  and  choking  (Usjoint- 
ed  words. 

With  that  face  and  those  words  haunting  her 
memory  and  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  reached  the 
gate  of  Egerton  Park  and  made  her  way  up  the 
avenue.  Presently  she  found  herself  at  the  door 
of  the  house  waiting  for  admission,  and  for  the 
first  time  realized  the  necessity  of  not  allowing 
'her  emotion  to  betray  her. 

''Can  I  see  Miss  Egerton?"  she  asked  as 
calmly  as  she  could  of  the  servant  who  answered 
her  summons. 

''  Yes,  ma'am ;  will  you  please  to  walk  this 
way?  Miss  Egerton  is  quite  alone,"  said  the 
man,  who  had  happened  to  see  Mr.  Graham 
leave  the  house,  and  knew  that  this  was  a  visitor 
whom  his  mistress  always  made  welcome. 

With  faltering  steps  she  followed  him  to  the 
well-known  door  of  Olivia's  favorite  sitting-room, 
which  he  flung  open,  announcing : 

"Mrs.  Waters." 

There  was  a  quick  rustle  of  drapery  as  of  some 
one  making  a  sudden  change  of  position.  It  was 
nearly  dark  by  this  time,  but  from  that  sound  and 
a  transient  glimpse  she  had  caught  as  the  door 
was  opened,  the  visitor  could  idmost  have  be- 
lieved that  Olivia  had  been  sitting  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  But,  however  that  may 
have  been,  Olivia  was  sitting  erect  enough 
now. 

Mrs.  Waters  was  fully  alive  at  length  to  the 
difficulty  of  her  task.  How  was  she  to  set  about 
her  interrogations,  at  the  same  time  concealing 
the  depth  of  the  personal  interest  which  prompted 
them  ?  But  she  was  there,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  say  something — ^the  more  necessary  as  Olivia, 
apparently  failing  to  recognize  her  in  that  uncer- 
tain light,  had  merely  turned  her  face  towards  the 
door  inquiringly,  without  making  any  attempt  at 
welcome. 

''  Miss  Egerton!"  began  Mrs.  Waters  as  soon 
as  the  servant  had  \vithdrawn,  and  she  made  a 
hesitating  step  forward. 

Olivia  started  up  from  her  chair ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  if  she  had  previously  had  any  doubt 
as  to  who  the  visitor  might  be,  she  had  none 
now. 

'*  Ycu  /"  she  exclaimed. 

In  that  one  syllable  was  concentrated  such  fire 
of  mingled  scorn  and  bitterness  that  Mrs.  Waters 
knew  at  once  that  all  was  over. 


For  a  while  there  was  a  silence  in  the  room  as 
of  death,  and  then  Olivia  ^sked  sternly : 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  Are  you  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  wrong  you  have  done  me,  that 
you  come  to  insult  roe  with  this  intrusion  ?" 

*'The  wrong  I  have  done  youl"  said  Mi's. 
Waters  faintly. 

"  Yes,  or  helped  your  brother  Harold  Max- 
well  to  do  me,  if  you  like  it  better.  It  is  much 
the  same." 

As  the  brother's  name  reached  the  sister's  ears, 
it  thrilled  through  her  as  with  an  electric  shock. 

*'  You  know,  then  ?"  she  stammered.  ''  You 
know  that — ^that — " 

''I  know  every  thing,"  said  Olivia  haughtilv. 

Mrs.  Waters  became  so  giddy  that  she  ha(f  to 
ding  to  a  chair  for  support. 

'  *  Every  thing  I  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  £v- 
eiy  thing!" 

"  Yes,  I  really  mean  it,  every  thing — that  your 
brother  is  a  forger  and  a  thief,  and  tliat  I  have 
been  the  weakest,  blindest  fool  who  ever  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  accomplished  professional — ^" 

"Oh !"  broke  in  Mrs.  Waters  with  a  cry  of 
pain. 

Olivia  looked  at  her  scornfully. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  afraid  that  I 
shall  try  to  punish  him?  You  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest;  I  am  too  proud — too  weak  and 
silly,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say — to  expose  my  own 
imbecility  to  the  world  for  the  mere  sake  of  being 
revenged.  The  secret  is  safe  with  me ;  if  that  is 
what  you  came  about,  you  may  go  away  quite 
satisfied." 

Mrs.  Waters  answered  nothing — only  stood  as 
though  thunderstruck,  and  Olivia,  after  waiting  a 
moment,  resumed : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  every  thing  has  been  said 
that  it  can  possibly  be  necessary  to  say  between 
us — ^now  or  at  any  future  time,  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand.   I  wish  yon  good-evening." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  drooping  form  before 
her  coldly  and  severely,  and  with  stately  step  and 
erect  bearing  passed  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Waters,  left  alone,  bowed  her  head  in  a 
very  agony  of  despair. 


CHAPTER  35XX. 

THE  NEWS  TOLD  AT  THE  LAUBELS. 

How  Mrs.  Waters  reached  home  that  day  she 
herself  hardly  knew.  All  the  way  nothing  was 
present  to  her  mind  but  the  image  of  her  broth- 
er, haggard  and  half-delirious  as  she  had  seen 
him  last;  and  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
where  she  was  or  whither  she  was  going.  ■  But 
she  knew  the  road  by  heart,  and,  instinctively 
following  it,  arrived  at  her  own  door  just  as 
night  was  closing  in. 

Ko  sooner  had  she  entered  than  she  made 
straight  for  the  library — ^the  room  where  Austin 
was  generally  wont  to  spend  the  hour  before 
dinner  reading  newspapers,  or  revising  plans  and 
estimates. 

He  was  there  now,  sitting  before  the  fire  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  which  however  he  was 
not  just  then  studying,  but  held  hanging  loosely 
downward,  while  his  eyes  were  turned  thought- 
folly  towards  the  blaze.  Mrs.  Waters  shut  the 
door,  and,  having  glanced  cautiously  round  the 
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weQ-ligfated  room  to  assure  herself  that  he  was 
quite  n}xme,  made  a  step  forward  as  though  about 
to  speak.  But  in  the  mean  while,  disturbed  bj 
the  noise  i^e  had  made  in  entering,  he  looked 
roimd,  and,  before  she  had  time  to  sajr  any 
thing,  began  impatiently : 

*'Is  that  you,  Agnes?  Where  on  earth  have 
Toa  been?  I  thought  yon  were  never  coming, 
and  I  have  been  wanting  so  to  speak  to  you. 
Come  here.  Make  haste;  I  tell  you  I  have 
something  to  speak  to  you  about." 

''What  is  it?"  she  asked  feverishly,  for  she 
thought  he  waa  going  to  tell  her  something 
about  her  brother. 

"  Look  here — this  confounded  paper— not  that 
it  is  any  use  to  mind  what  such  rascals  say,  of 
coarse,  for  they'll  say  any  thing  to  fill  up,  but  it 
worries  a  man,  for  all  that.  Look  here — this 
paragraph." 

He  thmst  the  paper  into  her  hand,  pointing 
to  a  particular  passage.  She  looked  hurriedly ; 
her  mind  was  so  full  of  her  brother  that,  without 
considering  probabilities,  she  could  only  imagine 
that  her  attention  was  being  called  to  some 
statement  concerning  him  —  something  which, 
seen  by  Olivia,  had  led  to  the  fatal  discovery  of 
that  dav. 

But  Ler  eyes  only  wandered  helplessly  among 
a  tangle  of  words  which  for  her  had  not  the 
sUgfatcst  meaning,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  unfamiliar  names  and  unintelligible  figures. 
"Don't  you  see  it?"  cried  Austin  fretfully. 
"Hare,  I  tell  you — have  you  no  eyes?" 

He  pointed  again,  and  then  she  saw  that  the 
paragraph  to  which  he  waa  directing  her  atten- 
tion was  the  following,  inserted  in  the  midst  of 
a  colunm  headed  "Monetaiy  and  Commercial:" 


Ci 


We  have  pleasure  in  being  authorized  to  an- 
noance  that  the  unfavorable  reports  which  pre- 
vailed last  week  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Grand 
Angio-Cosmopolitan  Loan  Discount  and  Uni- 
versal Assurance  Company  are  entirely  devoid 
of  foundation.  The  conspicuotis  union  of  pru- 
dence and  vigor  which  characterizes  the  admin- 
istration of  this  undertaking,  no  less  than  the 
well-known  wealth  of  some  of  its  principal 
sharehic^ers,  constitutes  a  sufficient  guaranty 
for  the  entire  fallaciousness  of  all  sinister  ru- 
mon. 

"  Haven't  you  read  it  yet  ?"  demanded  Austin 
gruffly,  noticing  perhaps  the  listless  look  with 
which  his  wife's  eyes  rested  on  these  lines. 

"About  the  Anglo-Cosmopolitan?"  she  said, 
with  a  mechanical  attempt  to  humor  him. 
"Yes;,  dear,  very  satisfactory,  is  it  not?  The 
unfavorable  rqports  are  not  true,  you  see." 

* '  Satisfactory !  are  you  a  fool  ?  Confound  it ! 
who  thought  that  there  were  any  unfavorable  re- 
ports at  all  ?  Of  course  I  know  very  well  they 
are  not  tme — thai*8  no  news*" 

"Certainly,  dear." 

*'And  don't  you  go  thinking  I  care  much 
vhat  those  lying  papers  say,  one  way  or  another 
— theyll  put  in  any  thing  for  money,  and  that's 
just  a  kind  of  thing  I  could  fancy  the  editor 
making  np  oat  of  his  own  head  if  the  colunm 
wasn't  long  enough.  But  it's  a  damned  infernal 
Hiame  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  so — 
that's  what  I  complain  of." 

Austin,"  broke  out  Mrs.  Waters,  no  longer 
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able  to  restrain  her  impatience,  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you — something  very  particular. 
I  have  just  seen  Harry." 

Austin'9  face  did  not  grow4iny  brighter,  at  the 
intelligence. 

"  What !  he  has  come  back,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  wrote  to  me  this  morning,  and  I 
went  towards  Egerton  House  to  try  to  meet  him. 
And  I  did  meet  him,  Austin ;  and  oh  I  if  you 
could  only  have  seen  how  he  looked !  He  would 
not  stop  to  speak,  but  I  knew  at  once  that  some- 
thing mtist  have  happened." 

"  Something  happened !  what  ?  Speak  out — 
what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"And  I  went  on  fib  £gerton  House,  and  I  saw 
Miss  Egerton,  and— oh  I  it  kills  me  to  Uiink  of 
it.  It  is  all  over  between  them ;  she  has  found 
out  who  he  is,  and — " 

"Found  out!"  articulated  Austin  in  a  chok- 
ing voice:  His  eyes  glared  at  her,  so  that  they 
seemed  ready  to  drop  from  their  sockets,  while 
his  chest  heaved  with  quick  convulsive  gasps 
which  made  her  fear  to  see  him  fall  to  the  ground 
from  sheer  want  of  breath. 

"No,  no,  not  that,"  she  protested  hastily — 
"  not  that,  I  do  assure  you.  Only  that  he  is  my 
brother — indeed,  indeed  that  is  all." 

"Is  that  all  really?"  he  said,  and  seemed  to 
grow  a  shade  calmer. 

"Yes,  really  it  is,  and  if  you  could  but  hear 
the  cruel  bitter  things —  She  hates  him  as  much 
as  ever  she  used  to  love  him,  I  am  sure.  And 
he — ah!  I  believe  he  has  gone  away  to  die." 

"He  has  gone  away,  then?"  asked  Austin, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  an  eager  catching  at 
the  words. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone  away,  and  oh  I  so  wretch- 
ed as  he  is  I  If  you  had  only  seen  him,  Austin ! 
you  would  feel  for  him  as  I  do.  Ho  loved  her 
so  dearly,  and  now  to  be  hated  and  despised — " 

"It  was  all  your  fault,  Agnes.  Why  did  you 
ever  let  them  come  together  ?  I  knew  from  the 
first  it  could  bring  no  good." 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  I  could 
not  come  between  him  and  his  happiness — you 
would  not  have  wished  me,  surely.  Ah !  Aus- 
tin, you  have  spoken  unkindly  sometimes,  but  I 
know  you  have  never  meant  it ;  I  know  you  have 
never  forgotten  how  much — " 

"  Of  course  not,  of  courae  not — how  could  I  ? 
And  I  am  sure  any  thing  I  thought  really  calcu- 
lated to  promote  his  happiness  I  would  have 
made  every  sacrifice  in  mv  power — " 

"  I  know  you  would,  dear  Austin,  I  know  it. 
Oh  yes  I  you  have  always  loved  him,  always  re- 
membered what  he  has  done  for  yon,  as  lie  re- 
membered what  you  had  done  for  him — always, 
however  vexed  and  harassed  you  have  sometimes 
been  with  your  own  troubles.  And  you  are  sor- 
ry for  him  now  that  he  is  so  miserable — ah  I  I 
see  you  are." 

"Nobody  could  be  sorrier,  I  am  sure.  Onl/ 
I  always  said — " 

"Austin,"  she  went  on  qnickly,  for  she  had 
reached  the  point  she  had  been  aiming  at  through- 
out— "  do  you  know  what  I  have  been  thinking? 
I  have  been  thinking  that  it  is  our  duty  to  go  and 
tell  Miss  Egerton  every  thing." 

"What's  that  you  say?"  he  exclaimed,  grasp- 
ing her  almost  savagely  by  the  arm.  "Every 
thing !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  saw  his 
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fierce  excited  look,  bnt  she  made  shift  to  answer 
with  exteraol  cahnness. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say — every  thing.  Ah !  for 
his  sake  who  has,  done  so  much  for  yon — " 

He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  tightened  his  hold  on 
her  arm  so  that  she  nearly  cried  oat  with  the  pain. 

"Never.  Do  you  hear  me?  Never,  never, 
never  I " 

**  Austin,  dear  Austin — " 

"  What  I  you  call  me  dear,  and  you  want  me 
to  tell  the  world—** 

"  Only  her,  Austin,  only  her.  Ah !  think  a 
UtUe  of  him—" 

"  Think  of  me :  do  you  want  to  kill  me — do 
you  want  me  to  kill  myself  ?  Only  her  1  only  all 
fchorcombe,  you  mean — only  all  the  world ;  it 
would  come  to  the  same  thing.  After  all  I  have 
gone  through !  I  tell  you,  no — it  shall  not  he 
— ^never — do  you  hear  me--do  you  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  way  that  made  her 
tremhle  for  him  as  she  saw,  and,  understanding 
that  all  farther  persuasion  would  be  useless,  she 
hastened  to  allay  as  far  as  might  be  the  storm 
she  had  raised. 

"  If  this  is  how  you  feel,  I  will  say  no  more," 
she  rejoined  soothingly,  and  yet  wiUi  a  certain 
severity  of  manner  which,  strive  as  she  would, 
she  could  not  quite  suppress.  '  *  I  have  proposed 
what  I  thought  was  an  act  of  justice,  but — ' 

'*  Jostice!  Was  it  my  fault  he  come  here? 
was  it  my  fault  he  came  back  to  England  at  all  ? 
Did  I  want  to  see  him,  do  you  think  ?  And  be- 
cause he  chooses  to  run  his  head  against  a  wall, 
am  I  to  suffer — " 

**I  will  say  no  more — ^surely  that  may  con- 
tent you.     Oh!  Austin,  try — '' 

But  a  new  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him,  dis- 
turbing him  so  violently  that  she  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  raging  sea  or  wind. 

"Perhaps  you  have  told  her  already!"  ho 
cried,  almost  with  a  shriek. 

"No,  I  have  not,  upon  my  honor.  Oh! 
Austin,  you  may  believe  me,  indeed  you  may — 
I  am  too  great  a  coward  to  be  so  ready  to  tell 
what  it  breaks  mv  heart  even  to  think  of." 

"  He  has  told  her  then — it  is  all  the  same." 

"He  has  not,  I  swear  he  has  not.  Do  you 
not  know  him  better?  He  has  promised,  and 
he  never  broke  a  promise  yet." 

"  Yes,  he  has  promised,  I  know  that,**  mut- 
tered Austin,  evidently  somewhat  tranquilized 
by  the  argument — "and  promised  so  tnat  he 
could  not  break  his  word  without  being  the 
greatest  villain  alive.  But  why  did  he  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  breaking  It  ?  That's  what  I 
want  to  be  told.    Why  did  he  come — " 

"He  has  gone  away  now,"  interrupted  the 
wife  bitterly  ;   "  will  not  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  If  I  were  sure  he  really  were  gone ;  if  I 
were  sure —  But  be  will  come  back  again,  con- 
found him — he  "will  come  back  again." 
.  She  looked  at  him  very  coldly,  more  coldly 
perhaps  than  ever  she  had  done  in  her  life  be- 
fore. She  was  thinking  of  her  brother  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  seen  him 
last,  and  for  the  time  forgot  all  her  compassion 
for  one  who  could  speak  of  him  with  so  little 
sympathy. 

Austin  probably  saw  something  of  her  feelings, 
for  he  resumed  with  a  slightly  shamefaced  air : 
"There,  I  didn't  mean  quite  to  say  that;  I 
can't  stop  to  consider  every  word.     You  know 


very  well  how  I  look  on  him— just  like  my  own 
brother,  I'm  sure,  as  of  course  I  ought.  But 
when  you  think  of  all  I  have  gone  thi'ough,  you 
can  not  wonder  that  I  should  be  afraid — " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  she  an- 
swered quietly.  "  He  is  gone,  and  will  not 
trouble  you  by  coming  back  again — ^not  even  if 
he  lives,"  she  added  more  harshly. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  then,  after  a  pause, 
went  on  with  new  anxiety : 

"And  what  will  people  think  when  they  hear 
that  we  have  had  him  with  us — ^under  our  roof — 
a  person  whom  every  body  knows  to  have  been 
accused — " 

"Very  likely  they  would  only  think  you  a 
good  brother-in-law  for  having  forgiven  him," 
said  Mrs.  Waters ;  and  this  time  she  spoke  in 
tones  which  sounded  almost  sarcastic  in  their 
suppressed  bitterness.  "But  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  that  either;  Miss  Egerton  expressly 
told  me  that  for  her  own  sake  she  would  not  ex- 
pose him." 

"  Why,  then,  it  may  all  be  as  though  this  had 
never  happened  ?"  said  Austin,  his  brow  perc^ 
tibly  clearing. 

"  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  yes." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  as  though  about  to  add 
somethmg  very  catting,  but  he  was  looking  so 
worn  and  gaunt  and  tremulous,  so  altogether  un- 
like the  hale  hearty  man  who  had  been  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in 
herself  to  reproach  him. 

"You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  she  re- 
peated, and  then,  feeling  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  which  were  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  she 
hurried  towards  the  door.  She  knew  that  there 
was  no  comfort  for  her  in  that  room. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  detain  her,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  she  found  herself,  with  a  full 
heart,  on  her  way  up  stairs. 

She  had  reached  the  upper  landing,  and  was 
pausing  at  the  door  of  her  own  chamber,  when 
she  saw  coming  along  the  dimly-lighted  corridor 
a  slight  tripping  figure  which  for  years  she  had 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of  support  and 
consolation.  She  had  never  needed  support  and 
consolation  more  than  she  did  just  now,  and  in- 
stinctively she  waited  for  the  little  figure  to  come 
up. 

"  Is  that  yon,  darling?"  she  said ;  but  indeed 
she  knew  very  well  who  it  was  without  asking. 

"  Why,  mamma !  What !  you  have  only  just 
come  in  ?  I  am  ready  dressed  for  dinner,  yon 
see,  and  going  down  to  the  drawing-room.  You 
won't  be  long,  will  you  ?" 

"No.  But — ^but  don't  go  down  yet,  dear. 
Come  into  my  room  for  a  few  minutes  first." 

The  poor  mother  felt  a  ending  for  sympathy 
that  was  absolutely  irresistible. 

"Certainly,  mamma  dear,"  and  Emmy  fol- 
lowed her  mother  into  the  room  with  great 
alacrity.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  or  at  least 
f«lt  that  she  ought  to  be  in  {i^mxI  spirits,  which 
in  some  cases  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing. 
And  certainly  she  could  not  fiul  to  feel  that  she 
ought  to  be  in  good  spirits  after  the  implied  dec- 
laration of  love  which  she  had  that  day  received 
from  Randal  Egerton. 

"  Emmy  darling,  come  and  kiss  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Waters,  sinking  exhau5te<l  into  a  chair  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  "  I  am  veiy,  very 
miserable." 
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"  Mamma !  dear  mamma !  '*  cried  Emmy,  run- 
ningnp  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck.  "My  own  SAveet  mamma,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  was  obliged  to  tell  yon  .what 
I  did  once,  Emmy,**  murmored  Mrs.  Waters, 
quite  clinging  to  the  plump  little  arms  cast  so 
protectingly  round  her ;  **  it  is  such  a  comfort  to 
be  able  to  speak  freely  to  you.  Miss  Egerton 
has  found  out  about — about — ^yon  know  what  I 
mean,  Emmy.  Every  thing  is  at  an  end,  and  oh ! 
I  am  so  unhappy." 

Emmy  felt  a  cold  perspiration  stand  on  her 
forehead  as  she  heard.  She  thought  of  Randal, 
and  the  confession  he  bad  extorted  from  her  dur- 
ing that  pleasant  walk  home.  Was  it  possible^ 
**  Found  out  about — about  Uncle  Harold,  do 
\-on  mean  ?  Oh  I  mamma,  surely  you  must  be 
mistaken." 

**Ko,  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  saw  them  both 
— first  him,  and  then  Miss  Egerton.  And  oh ! 
Emmy,  he  looked  so  wretched !  I  am  afraid  he 
will  nerer  get  over  it." 

Emmy  was  in  dreadful  tribulation.  Still  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  discovery  should 
be  in  the  remotest  degree  due  to  any  act  of  hers 
— utteriy.  He  never  could  have  betrayed  her — 
he  who  had  looked  so  tenderiy  into  her  eyes  and 
bid  her  cast  out  fear,  he  who  loved  her' with  such 
evident  depth  of  passionate  devotion,  he  with 
whom  her  destiny  was  henceforth  inseparably 
linked.  But  naturally  she  could  not  help  being 
very  much  concerned. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?"  she  asked  in  a  shaking 
voice.  * '  Did  any  one  tell  her  ?  But  then  no  one 
could  have  known.  How  can  it  have  happened  ?" 
**I  have  no  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Waters  mourn- 
fully. ''  Whether  he  mny  have  said  something 
about  his  past  lite  to  make  her  suspect,  and  then 
from  one  thing  to  onother — ^and  yet  I  can't  think 
that  likely,  either.  You  never  breathed  a  word 
about  it  to  any  one,  Emmy,  I  am  certain  ?" 

"Oh  mamma!"  said  Emmy.  It  was  all  that 
she  was  able  to  answer  for  the  moment,  but  it 
was  a  sufficient  answer  for  her  mother,  in  whose 
ears  the  exclamation  sounded  quite  rq)roachfully. 
"Oh!  of  course  I  was  quite  sure  it  could  not 
be  through  you,  my  darling." 

**Yon  may  bo  quite  sure  indeed,  mamma," 
said  Emmy  earnestly.  The  more  she  reflected, 
the  more  certain  she'  became  that  it  was  not  and 
could  not  be  through  her,  and  she  felt  that  she 
might  look  her  mother  in  the  face  and  tell  her  so 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Why,  it  was  not  two 
hours  yet  since  Randal  had  parted  from  her  with 
that  fiuewell  assurance  of  fldeK^  and  love,  and 
that  farewell  pressure  of  the  hand  which,  without 
any  rooken  assurance  at  all,  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  pledge  of  his  feelings  towards  her — not 
two  hours.  So  that  if  he  had  been  Olivia's  in- 
formiant  he  must  have  gone  straight  from  her 
presence  to  Egerton  House,  must  have  left  her 
with  the  express  purpose  of  betraying  her.  It 
was  reaeilly  yery  satisfactory  to  be  provided  with 
such  an  answer  to  any  doubts  of  his  prudence 
which,  had  the  discovery  been  made  a  few  days 
or  weeks  later,  might  otherwise  have  arisen  in 
her  mind. 

**^  Poor  dear  mamma,"  she  resumed  caressing- 
ly,  having  completely  restored  her  own  self-satis- 
faction by  this  courfte  of  reasoning,  "I  am  so 
very  sorry  for  you." 


"  I  knew  vou  would  be,  dear  child." 

"Yes,  ana  for  him  too,"  rejoined  Emmy  gen- 
erously, for  the  sight  of  her  mother's  grief  had 
thoroughly  softened  her — "for  him  too.  I  am 
sure  he  was  quite  a  changed  character,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  got  to  like  him  very  much  in 
time,  and  really  to  look  upon  him  almost  as  an 
uncle,  though  of  course  most  people —  Oh! 
mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  bi coking  off,  for  a  hor- 
rid idea  had  judt  presented  itself,  "  w^hat  will  be 
thought  of  us  for  having  forgiven  him  so  far,  for 
having  actually  had  him  in  our  house  and  intro- 
duced him  to  our  friends  ?  Oh !  I  am  afraid  the 
remarks  we  shall  hear  will  be  quite  terrible." 

Yes,  and  the  remarks  would  reach  the  ears  of 
Randal  Egerton  and  his  family ;  that  was  worst 
of  alL  They  could  make  no  difference  to  his  feel- 
ings, of  course,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
much  annoyed. 

"Ybtt  think  of  that  too?"  said  Mrs.  Waters 
with  a  strange  smile.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid, 
neither  yon  nor  your  father.  Miss  Egerton  has 
promised  to  keep  our  secret  for  us,  and  he  has 
gone  away,  never  to  trouble  you  again.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear — all  the  misery,  all  the  disgrace 
is  borne  by  him  alone." 

Emmy  felt  considerable  relief  at  hearing  that 
this  was  the  case,  though,  observing  that  her 
mother  had  spoken  rather  bitterly,  she  did  not 
exactly  like  to  express  it.  , 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  as  sorry  for  him  as  any  one  can 
be,"  she  said  with  an  air  if  apology.  "  But  you 
know,  mamma  dear,  it  is  really  only  natural — " 

"  Oh  yes !  I  dare  say  it  is  natursd  enough — of 
course  it  is,"  assented  Mrs.  Waters,  but  still,  as 
it  appeared  to  Emmy,  somewhat  coldly.  *  *  There, 
you  can  go  down  stairs  now,  Emmy ;  I  shall  be 
better  alone." 

You  are  not  angry  with  me,  mamma?" 
Oh  no !  why  should  I,  poor  cluld  ?    But  I 
shall  be  better  alone — indeed." 

It  was  manifest  that  Mrs.  Waters,  notwith- 
standing the  craving  for  sympathy  she  had  felt 
a  few  minutes  before,  really  did  wish  to  be  left  to 
heraelf  now ;  so  Emmy,  having  firat  kissed  her 
mother's  cheek  very  tenderly,  tripped  softly  out 
of  the  room.  She  was  not  sorty  herself  to  be 
alone  again  ;  she  had  been  very  much  disturbed 
by  the  intelligence  she  had  just  heard,  and  now 
gladly  let  her  thoughts  revert  to  him  whom  she 
instinctively  regarded  as  her  chief  comforter. 
Ah !  how  delightful  to  have  some  one  to  whom 
she  could  unbosom  all  her  griefs,  all  her  anxie- 
ties— some  one  of  whose  waim  and  undivided 
sympathy  she  could  be  quite  sure !  And  such  an 
one  she  would  shortly  have  by  her  side — avowed 
in  his  true  character  to  all  the  world;  had  he 
not  promised  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  had  he 
not  promised  in  so  many  words  not  to  put  off 
long  ?  Oh^yes !  he  would  come  veiy,  very  soon ; 
and  what  loving  comfort  he  would  pour  into  her 
ear,  what  tender  reproaches  for  the  momentary 
doubt  of  him  that  she  had  felt ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI, 

SUSPENSE. 

"  Is  there  nothing  for  me  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters anxiously  the  next  morning,  when  the  let- 
ter-bag was  laid  as  usual  before  her  husband. 
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'*  Nothing  tbis  morning." 

A  look  of  intense  disaj^intment  fell  on  the 
poor  wife's  countenance.  She  had  been  racked 
all  night  with  suspense  concerning  her  brother, 
the  memory  of  whose  white  £Eice  and  distranght 
bloodshot  eyes  had  hardly  for  an  instant  been  ab- 
sent from  her  thoughts,  and  she  had  looked  for- 
ward with  feverish  impatience  to  the  morning 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  tidings  which  he  had 
promised.  And  now  she  was  condemned  to  wait 
another  day  without  knowing  how  he  was  bear- 
ing his  misery,  or  if  it  had  not  crushed  him  al- 
together— in  ignorance  even  of  his  whereabouts. 
She  understood  that  she  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected  news  from  him  so  soon,  but  tiie  idea  of 
having  to  wait  longer  for  it  was  a  kind  of  tor- 
ture. 

Emmy  saw  something  of  her  mother^s  distress, 
and  felt  for  it  very  deeply.  She  was  perfectly 
sure  that  it  could  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  any  fault  of  hers,  but  still  she  could  not  help 
being  a  little  self-reproachful  in  remembering  that 
she' had  permitted  herself  to  speak  to  a  third  per- 
son of  a  secret  the  importance  of  which  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters's  pale  cheeks  and  care-worn  look  impressed 
upon  her  more  forcibly  than  ever  it  had  been  im- 
pressed before.  She  felt  that  she  had,  however 
harmlessly,  committed  a  breach  of  confidence ; 
and  in  spite  of  her  conviction  that  under  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  case  no  evil  had 
come,  or  by  any  possibility  could  come,  of  her 
imprudence,  she  was  perhaps  more  moved  by  the 
sight  of  her  mother's  anxiety  than  she  would 
have  been  if  her  conscience  had  been  quite  clear. 
So  she  sat  unusually  silent  and  depressed,  leav- 
ing the  room,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  ex- 
'  pressly  in  order  to  give  her  parents  an  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  the  matter  in  her  absence. 

The  opportunity  so  considerately. made  was, 
however,  not  profited  by.  The  name  of  Harold 
Maxwell  was  probably  uppermost  in  Austin's 
mind  as  it  was  in  his  wife's — ^indeed  her  visible 
suffering  roust  alone  have  sufiiced  to  remind  him 
of  it — but  it  was  not  mentioned  by  either.  He 
made  a  few  comments  on  sundry  items  of  news  in 
that  morning's  paper,  and,  among  other  things, 
remarked  how  very  satisfactory  it  was  to  have 
such  good  accounts  of  the  Anglo-Cosmopolitan 
from  Frisby;  for  that  gentleman  had  looked  in 
last  night,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  un- 
favorable reports  having  been  in  circulation. 
And  Mrs.  Waters  agreed  that  it  was  very  satis- 
^factory  indeed,  but  said  not  a  word  to  show  tliat 
any  other  subject  was  in  her  thoughts. 

The  truth  was,  she  was  conscious  that  on  the 
one  subject  which  just  now  lay  next  her  heart 
her  husband  and  herself  were  out  of  sympathy, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  best  avoided  between 
them.  But  this  consciousness  was  in  itself  a  se- 
lidus  aggravation  of  her  Avretcheduess.  They 
had  been  married  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  a  grief  to  herself  from  such 
a  cause. 

She  was  able  to  speak  more  freely  when  Aus- 
tin had  gone  6at  for  the  day,  and  she  was  alone 
with  her  daughter  again.  But  though  Emmy 
was  very  kind  and  caressing — even  Idnder  and 
more  caressing  than  usual  —  Emmy  evidently 
did  not  wish, to  say  much  on  this  topic  of  her  un- 
cle Harold,  and  not  much,  therefore,  was  said. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  topic  for  Emmy  was 


not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one ;  besides  which, 
she  was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  own  concerns 
to  be  exactly  in  a  sympathizing  frame  of  mind. 
She  was  as  sorry  for  her  mother's  nnhappiness  as 
she  could  be  for  any  thing  just  now,  but  she  was 
all  day  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  ex- 
pectation which  made  her  incapable  of  fixing  her 
thoughts  on  any  idea  save  one  for  two  minutes  to- 
gether. Every  sound  at  the  bell,  every  distant 
footstep  out  of  doors,  sent  all  her  blood  rushing 
to  her  heart.  Was  he  coming  to  claim  her — 
that  high-bom  lover  of  hers  to  whom  her  troth 
was  already  virtually  plighted,  coming  to  lay  his 
homage  openly  at  her  feet,  and  bring  her  moth- 
er comfort  in  the  prospect  of  so  brilliant  a  son- 
in-law  ?  He  had  said  he  would  come  soon,  and 
he  would  keep  his  word.  He  would  not  desert 
her  and  insult  her,  and  make  her  ashamed  of  her- 
self for  having  thought  of  him ;  he  was  not  John 
Thwaites — ^no,  indeed,  but  somebody  very,  very 
different. 

Thus  she  continued  waiting  and  watching  all 
day ;  and  when  the  evening  approached  and  still 
the  expected  suitor  had  not  made  his  appearance, 
her  excitement  hardly  abated.  He  had  not 
come  to-day,  but  that  made  it  only  the  more  cer- 
tain that  he  would  come  to-morrow. 

The  morrow  arrived,  but  the  morrow  was  only 
a  repetition  of  the  previous  day.  In  the  morning 
there  was  the  same  eager  inquiry  on  Mrs.  Wa^ 
ters's  part  for  a  letter,  the  same  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, only  increased  and  intensified,  on  being 
told  that  there  was  none ;  and  on  Emmy's  part 
the  same  feeling  of  remorse  and  self-reproach 
(perhaps  a  little  increased  too)  at  sight  of  her 
mother's  grief,  merging,  as  the  day  went  on,  into 
the  same  straining  expectation  on  her  own  be- 
half^ the  same  intent  listening  for  slight  sounds, 
the  same  waiting  and  watching,  accompanied  by 
the  same  certainty  that  she  could  not  have  to 
wait  and  watch  long.  She  was  sure  that  she 
might  trust  him;  she  could  not  doubt,  remem- 
bering his  parting  words  and  his  parting  look. 
A  thousand  things  might  have  happened  to  delay 
him;  the  days  were  so  short  and  the  roads  were 
so  bad — and  then  he  had  not  positively  fixed  any 
time;  he  had  only  said  '^before  long."  She 
would  not,  could  not  let  herself  be  discouraged  ; 
and  when  that  day  drew  to  a  close  without  bring- 
ing him,  she  was  still  reasonable  in  her  impatience, 
and  once  more  looked  forward  to  the  morrow. 

But  another  morrow  came,  and  another,  and 
another,  and,  in  dreary  succession,  yet  others 
after  these,  and  still  no  Randal  Egerton.  She 
watched  and  listened  and  counted  the  hours,  but 
the  hours  rolled  on,  and  each  new  flash  of  hope 
only  died  out  in  new  disappointment.  Footsteps 
passed  and  re-passed,  but  none  of  them  was  his ; 
from  time  to  time  a  summons  sounded  at  the 
bell,  but  his  name  was  not  announced. 

She  grew  weary  and  sick  with  waiting,  and 
kept  conning  and  re-conning  all  that  had  passed 
at  their  last  interview,  as  her  only  talisman 
against  absolute  despair.  For  still  she  did  not 
despair — how  could  she,  with  the  circumstances 
of  that  interview  fresh  in  her  memory?  No 
man  worthy  the  name  of  man  could  be  guilty 
of  the  baseness  of  betraying  her,  and  was  it  pos- 
sible to  suspect  that  he  could  be--he,  Randal  Eg- 
erton, one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in  the  county  ? 
And  then,  while  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
imagine  that  he  had  deliberately  broken  his  prom- 
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ise,  there  were  so  manj  causes  which  might  ac- 
coant  for  unaroidable  delay  in  its  fulfiUment. 
He  migbt  be  ill,  perhaps  (ah !  how  grievons  to 
think  upon  1),  or  some  member  of  his  family 
migfat  be  ill  (not  qnite  so  bad  that),  or  he  might 
have  been  unexpectedly  called  away  on  business, 
or—  Oh  yes !  there  was  only  one  thing  which 
she  mi^t  be  qnite  sare  of,  and  that  was,  that  he 
could  not  be  to  blame.  But  though  she  kept  on 
comforting  herself  so  bravely,  she  grew  eveiy  day 
more  anxions  and  depressed,  eveiy  day  somehow 
more  self-reproachfnl  at  sight  of  her  mother's 
anxiety  and  depression. 

For  while  Emmy  had  been  waiting  thus  in 
TBin,  Mrs.  Waters  had  been  waiting  in  vain  too. 
The  expected  letter  from  her  brother  had  not 
come,  and  she  was  left  ignorant  where  he  had 
gone  or  where  he  intended  to  go — whether  he 
was  m  health  or  sickness,  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  older  and 
more  experienced,  perhaps  because  her  tempera- 
ment was  naturally  less  sanguine ;  but  waiting 
went  a  great  deal  harder  with  Mrs.  Waters  than 
with  her  daughter.  While  Emmy  was.  always 
baoying  herself  np  with  bright  expectations  of 
what  was  going  to  happen,  always  comforting  her- 
Klf  under  disappointment  with  renewed  hope, 
Mrs.  Waters  was  a  prey  to  the  darkest  fears,  which 
when  she  tried  to  banish  them  only  pressed  on 
her  more  heavily  and  more  persistently.  He 
had  promised  to  write,  and,  even  without  prom- 
isiog,  would  he  not  certainly  have  done  so  had  he 
been  alive  and  well  ?  But  he  had  not  written — 
what,  then,  could  she  think  ?  And'he  had  looked 
80  iQ  when  she  saw  him  last ;  even  before  there 
had  been  time  for  a  letter  to  reach  her  she  had 
been  afraid  of  something  happening.  Something 
ia(/ happened,  then — and  what? 

The  most  horrible  visions  were  perpetually 
haimting  her — of  her  brother  tossing  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  and  delirimn,  dying  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  rough  uncaring  strangers — and  even 
this  was  not  the  worst  fear  which  tormented  her. 
He  had  looked  so  wild  and  distracted  as  he  part- 
ed from  her,  almost  like  one  already  irresponsible 
ibr  his  actions ;  who  knew  but  that  in  his  frenzy 
and  his  despfur  he  might  have  been  tempted — 
She  dared  not  fully  form  the  thought  even  in  her 
own  mind,  and  yet  she  could  not  keep  it  from 
constanthf  recarring. 

To  make  her  misery  greater,  she  was  unable, 
kit  the  motive  of  her  interest  should  be  suspect- 
ed, to  take  any  effectual  steps  towards  setting 
her  suspense  at  rest  by  inquiry.  She  had  indeed 
die  pain  of  hearing  a  good  many  rumors  regard- 
ing Mr.  Graham's  sudden  disappearance,  which, 
^  the  lovers'  quarrel  that  was  its  presumed 
canse,  was  naturally  enough  for  a  few  days  the 
theme  of  all  the  gossips  of  Chorcombe.  But 
amidst  all  the  idle  talk  and  speculation  to  which 
Ehe  was  condemned  to  listen,  hardly  any  thing 
definite  reached  her  ears,  and  what  little  did  was 
cot  of  a  reassuring  nature.  It  seemed  pretty 
certain  that  he  had  left  the  town  by  railway,  for 
be  had  been  seen  waiting  at  the  station  by  a  serv- 
ant of  the  inn  where  he  had  put  up  in  the  mom- 
|ng.  So  ha  this  information  might  have  been  sat- 
i^i&ctory,  as  showing  some  coherency  of  thought 
uid  purpose ;  but  when  it  was  further  said  that 
thb  same  servant  had  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
<^  with  Ills  luggage  left  at  the  inn,  that  he  had 


answered  with  a  promise  to  send  for  it  next  day, 
and  that  he  had  as  yet  failed  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters could  not  but  feel  her  worst  apprehensions 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  As  the  days  fol- 
lowed each  other,  gradually  swelling  into  weeks, 
and  still  she  heanl  nothing,  such  intense  anxiety 
took  possession  of  her  mind  that  it  began  to  be  a 
relief  to  her  rather  than  a  disappointment  to  be 
told  each  morning  that  there  were  no  tidings. 
She  could  not  now  imagine  any  tidings  that  were 
not  bad,  and  looked  with  dismay  on  every  letter 
and  every  paper  that  came  to  the  house  lest  it 
should  contain  the  intelligence  which  she  dread- 
ed. Thus  she  went  on,  fearing  more  every  day, 
and  growing  eveiy  day  more  and  more  misera- 
ble. 

And  meanwhile  poor  Emmy,  though  still 
hoping  rather  than  fearing,  went  on  growing 
more  miserable  also. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  said  between  motli- 
er  and  daughter  at  this  time ;  the  hearts  of  both 
were  too  full  for  either  to  feel  inclined  for  much 
conversation.  But  Mrs.  Waters  noticed  that 
Emmy  was  unwontedly  subdued  in  spirits,  and, 
ascribing  the  change  altogether  to  sympatliy  with 
her  own  distress,  was  very  much  touched  by  it, 
and  even  comforted.  It  was  pleasant  to  believo 
that  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  who  felt  for 
her,  and  in  some  degree  with  her,  in  her  sorrow  ; 
and  such  a  belief  she  could  not  entertain  concern- 
ing her  husband.  It  has  been  said  that  she  had 
an  instinct  at  the  first  that  Austin  was  out  of  sym^ 
pathy  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  solicitude, 
and  this  instinct  went  on  gathering  force  as  time 
advanced.  In  proportion  as  she  became  more 
terrified  and  unhappy,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
grew  more  and  more  reassured ;  and  at  last  she 
fimcied  that  she  could  almost  measure  her  own 
reason  for  apprehension  by  the  standard  of  his 
comparative  tranquillity.  This  being  the  case, 
she  scrupulously  avoided  saving  a  word  to  him 
on  the  matter,  and  when  from  time  to  time  her 
pent-up  feelings  forced  their  way  to  the  surface, 
it  was  always  her  daughter  whom  she  chose  as  a 
confidante. 

"Dear  Emmy,"  she  said  once  when  the  girl 
was  looking  more  than  usually  dejected,  "how 
good  you  are  to  me !  You  have  every  thing  to 
make  you  glad,  and  yet  just  because  you  see  me 
grieving  you  are  quite  miserable.  You  must  not 
be  too  unhappy  on  my  account,  my  darling." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  of  course,  mamma," 
said  Emmy,  wincing  a  good  deal  as  she  thought 
how  much  less  her  mother's  suffering  had  to  do 
with  her  depression  than  her  mother  seemed  to 
believe.  "And  I  would  give  any  thing,  I'm 
sure,  to  see  you  happy  again — that  I  would — 
any  thing  in  the  world.  But  I  believe  you  are 
making  yourself  uneasy  without  cause,  mamma 
dear,  indeed  I  do.  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  will 
all  come  right.** 

Perhaps  these  words  of  comfort  were  partly 
addressed  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  mother. 
But  Mrs.  Waters  never  thought  of  that. 

"  It  could  not  all  come  right,"  she  answered 
mournfully,  "  unless  he  could  be  again  what  he 
was  once  to  Miss  Egerton.  But  if  I  could  only 
think  that  he  was  alive,  if  I  could  only  believe 
that  he  did  not  part  from  me  that  day  to  go  to 
his  death—*' 

"  Oh !  mamma,  that  is  surely — *' 

"  If  you  had  seen  him,  Emmy,  if  you  had  but 
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seen  hfm,  you  would  nnderstand  why  I  ani  afraid. 
He  was  scarcely  in  his  right  mind  even  then/* 

**But,  mamma,  it  is  so  much  more  likely  that 
he  has  only  left  the  country.  Oh !  depend  npon 
it,  in  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  hearing  from  some 
place  abroad — " 

''A  few  weeks!  And  how  nm  I  to  wait? 
Oh !  child,  you  little  Imow  what  I  suffer !  The 
suspense  is  killing  me.  If  only  I  could  tiy  to 
find  out,  if  only  I  had  an  idea  of  the  direction  he 
had  taken,  so  that  I  might  follow  or  make  in- 
quiries !  But  to  have  to  sit  here  and  wait  and  do 
nothing  while  he  is  dying  pei'haps — it  will  drive 
me  mad." 

"  Oh !  mamma  pet,  pray,  pray  don't  talk  so," 
expostulated  Emmy.  She  did  not  add  that  her 
uncle  Harold  was  scarcely  worthy  of  being  the 
object  of  such  extreme  solicitude,  but  the  idea 
certainly  passed  through  her  mind. 

**  I  can  not  help  it,  Emmy.  I  am  miserable 
— so  miserable  that  sometimes  I  think  I  am  half 
mad  already.  All  this  came  so  suddenly,  and  I 
was  so  happy  just  before — every  now  and  then  I 
have  a  feeUng  that  it  can  not  have  happened  at 
all,  that  I  have  only  been  dreaming.  How  can 
she  have  found  out?  It  seems  impossible  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  does  it  not  ?" 

"It  is  very  strange,  no  doubt,"  said  Emmy, 
wincing  a  little  more  this  time.  '*  But  he  is  so 
good  now  that  I  suppose  he  must  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  tell  her  how  wicked  he  had  been  once; 
don't  you  think  that  was  it,  mamma  ?" 

"That  he  told  her  himself,  do  yon  mean? 
You  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Waters, 
rather  more  peremptorily  than  usual. 

"Of  course  I  can't  say  for  certain,  mamma, 
but  I  really  think  that  wnen  one  considers  how 
much  it  must  have  been  on  his  conscience — " 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
Waters  again ;  and  then,  somewhat  abruptly,  as 
though  the  conversation  had  suddenly  become 
more  painful  than  she  could  bear,  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

Emmy  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  finding 
Mrs.  Waters  reject  thus  decisively  and  almost 
angrily  an  explanation  which  in  the  girl's  eyes 
seemed  so  eminently  probable  and  natural.  How 
bUndly  attached  her  mother  was  to  that  erring 
brother  of  hers,  to  be  sure ! — ^it  looked  sometimes 
as  though  she  almost  forgot  that  he  had  ever  been 
guilty.  But  Emmy  did  not  forget  his  guilt  by 
any  means,  and,  pondering  it  deeply  in  her  own 
mind,  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  probability  of  her  theory.  What  could  be 
more  likely  than  that  her  uncle  Harold,  possess- 
ing doubtless  many  good  qualities,  and  constant- 
ly oppressed  by  the  memory  of  his  crime,  should 
have  been  stung  by  Miss  Egerton's  generosity 
into  making  a  full  and  unreserved  confession  ? 
And  then  how  could  the  truth  have  reached  Miss 
Egerton's  ears  in  any  other  way  ?  Her  mother, 
perhaps,  if  she  knew  all,  might,  blinde4  by  mor- 
bid suspicion,  imagine  that  Randal  had  told  the 
terrible  secret ;  but  Emmy,  with  her  eyes  clear 
and  wide  open,  saw  plainly  that  this  could  not 
be.  He  was  a  gentleman,  not  a  perjurer  and  a 
'villain,  and  none  but  a  peijnrer  and  a  villain 
could  have  been  guilty  of  so  foul  an  abuse  of  con- 
fidence. Why,  look  at  John  Thwaites,  who  had 
used  her  so  badly ;  she  might  have  trusted  him 
with  a  thousand  secrets  and  he  would  never  have 
betrayed  her — ^never,  let  him  be  as  angry  as  he 


would.  Yes,  there  was  that  good  in  him  certain- 
ly. And  was  it  likely  that  Randal  Egerton,  who 
loved  her  and  was  a  gentleman —  Ah  no! — a 
thousand  times  no.  And  he  did  love  her ;  of 
course  he  loved  her — there  was  no  more  doubt 
of  that  than  there  was  of  his  being  a  gentleman. 
He  had  not  come  yet  as  he  had  promised,  but  the 
very  length  of  the  delay  proved  that  something 
unusual  must  have  happened  to  cause  it.  Even 
if  that  memorable  walk  had  never  taken  place,  it 
would  have  been  his  business  to  call  by  this  time 
to  pay  his  respects  after  the  party ;  almost  every 
other  gentleman  invited  had  done  so,  and  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  have  omitted  so  important  a 
Bocifd  duty  till  now  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances. There  was  thus  evidently  some  extra* 
ordinary  detaining  cause  in  operation,  but  that 
cause,  whatever  it  was,  must  inevitably  cease 
sooner  or  later,  and  then,  as  inevitably,  he'would 
come.  Oh  yes!  he  would  come,  she  might  look 
for  him  from  day  to  day.  But  day  after  day 
passed,  and  she  was  left  still  hoping,  as  her  moth- 
er was  left  still  fearing. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  been  spent  in  this 
weary  waiting,  and  it  was  already  within  three  or 
four  days  of  Christmas,  when  one  morning  Mrs. 
Waters,  watching  intently  as  usual  while  her  hus- 
band opened  his  letters,  saw  him,  as  he  unfolded 
one  of  them,  suddenly  turn  pale.  Her  own 
heart  grew  cold  within  her ;  had»the  dreaded  an- 
nouncement come  at  last  ? 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked  faintly. 

But  before  there  was  time  for  any  answer 
to  come,  the  letter  had  fiillen  from  his  hands, 
and  with  a  cry  he  sank  back  helpless  in  his 
chair 

"  Papa !"  shrieked  Emmy.     "  Are  you  ill  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Waters's  alarm  was  not  just  now  for 
her  husband,  and,  staggering  forward,  she  lifted 
the  fallen  letter,  and  fastened  her  eyes  on  it  as 
though  she  expected,  as  in  truth  she  did,  that  it 
was  to  decide  a  question  of  life  or  death. 

The  letter,  however,  contained  tidings  alto- 
gether different  from  any  she  had  looked  for — so 
different  indeed  that  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  so  much  as  understand  what  it  was  about. 
When  at  last,  finding  that  its  contents  were  not 
those  she  had  expected,  she  grew  sufficiently 
calm  to  wonder  what  they  really  might  be,  she 
saw  that  they  ran  as  follows : 

^^1  Blue-Bag  Buildings,  Bedford  Rov, 
London,  W.  C,  December  20th. 

**  Dear  Sir, — ^Finding,  from  documents  now 
in  my  possession,  that  you  are  the  most  impor. 
tant  shareholder  in  the  Grand  Anglo-Cosmopoli- 
tan  Loan  Discount  and  Universal  Assurance 
Company,  as  well  as  one  of  the  few  directors 
whose  address  is  at  present  known,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  as  solicitor  appointed  by  the  Board  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  the  existence  of  certain  veiy  pain- 
ful rumors  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve well-founded,  and  which  it  may  be  more 
agreeable. to  your  feelings  to  be  first  apprised  of 
through  some  other  medium  than  that  of  the 
public  press.     In  the  unexpected  absence,  it  is 
believed  on  the  Continent,  of  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  company,  it  is  impossible  at  this 
moment  to  enter  into  any  full  statement  of  par- 
ticulars, but  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  from  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  it  appears  only  too  prob- 
able that  the  shareholders  will  have  to  be  called 
upon  for  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
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sums  standing  orer  on  their  respective  shares, 
amounting  to  fire  times  the  paid-up  capitaL 

^'I'nisting  that  this  commanication  may  reach 
roa  in  time  to  avert  any  unpleasant  surprise,  I 
rezoflin,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

*  *'  Joseph  Shabplbs.  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mrs.  Waters  when  at  last 
(he  understood,  and,  turning  towards  her  hus- 
band, who  was  still  leaning  back  prostrate  and 
hilf  Minting  in  his  chair,  she  added,  with  a  touch 
of  sererity  in  her  voice :  '^Be  a  man,  Austin ; 
think  how  much  worse  news  than  this  we  might 
hare  heard." 

'*  Worse !  what  could  be  worse  ?**  he  murmur- 
ed, and  his  hands  clenched  themselves  with  spas- 
modic vet  feeble  violence.  *  ^  Don't  yon  see  what 
he  sars  about  the  money  standing  over — five 
Times  the  amount  ?  We  ^all  be  ruined — ^ruined 
OQlrigh't." 

'^Rained !"  ejaculated  Emmy,  and  in  her  turn 
caoght  up  the  letter,  which  her  mother  had  now 
Lud  down. 

"And  if  we  are,  we  must  learn  to  bear  it," 
said  Mrs.  Waters  calmly.  ''Austin,  be  brave; 
vhai  good  can  this  do  ?' 

''Oh!  mj  poor  dear  papa!"  cried  Emmy, 
after  a  glance  at  the  letter,  and  rushed  up  to 
iliog  herself  on  her  father's  neck  with  a  burst  of 
sympathy  the  more  demonstrative  as  she  could 
not  bat  think  her  mother  strangely  unfeeling. 
"  My  poor  dear  papa !  But  oh !  don't  speak  like 
tbat,  papa  darling ;  it  can't  be  so  bad  as  they 
tbink,  I  am  sure  it  can't ;  the  horrid  man  must 
h  mistaken.  And  even  if  it  was  aU  true,  papa, 
're  coaldn*t  be  what  you  said  we  were — ^you 
know  we  coaldn't  What !  ruined,  and  the  Bea- 
run  Bay  lailwaj  going  to  be  made — what  can 
Utc  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head  ?" 

She  had  struck  the  right  chord.  He  raised 
limself  slightly  in  his  chair,  and  a  faint  flush 
'^ame  to  his  che^  as  though  his  blood  were  be- 
gioning  to  resonae  its  natural  flow. 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure— the  Beacon  Bay  railway. 
SdT  that  again,  child,  say  that  again." 

'*  What,  papa,  had  yon  actually  forgotten  ? 
Jiut  TOO  see  now  how  safe  we  are — ^you  see  now, 
''11*1  yon  ?  Why,  if  we  had  lost  every  farthing, 
3eieon  Bay  would  make  it  all  up  to  us,  over  and 
'T^Aigain.'" 

•*  (>f  coarse,  of  course,"  he  cried,  drawing  her 
'odiy  to  his  side.  '' My  own  dear  little  girl! 
''Vhri  Emmy,  yon  are  the  cool-headed  man  of 
^>ine%  to-day,  and  I  am  only  the  child." 

"That  dreadful  letter  upset  you,  papa,  and  no 
•'•niler,*  said  Emmy,  modestly  parrying  the 
'  -m^Iiment,  though  not  at  all  msensible  to  it. 
"Bot  Toa  see  now,  let  the  worst  come  to  the 
''-'-Kt,  we  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  And  per- 
■r«.  tbe  worst  may  not  come  to  the  worst  ei- 
-f;  perhaps  you  are  not  liable  for  any  thing, 
'j«rh&ps    it   is  all  a  mistake  together — who 


by,  I  shan*t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  tells  yon  the 
same." 

''Erisby!"  shouted  Austin  fiercely,  and  the 
name  seemed  to  be  a  more  effectual  restorative 
than  any  thing  that  had  gone  before.  '*  Erisby ! 
and  do  you  think  I  am  ever  going  near  him 
again — that  damned  infernal  vil^n  who  talked 
me  over  into  putting  my  money  in  this  vile  swin- 
dle?" 

''  Did  he  really,  papa?"  said  Emmy,  who  from 
what  she  had  at  different  times  heard  had  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  her.  father 
who  had  talked  over  Mr.  Frisby  into  admitting 
him  to  a  valuable  secret,  *'  did  he  really  ?  Then 
he  is  a  wicked,  cheating  creature  who  desen^es 
any  name  you  can  give  him — if  it  is  true  what 
this  letter  says,  at  least — and  it  will  just  serve  him 
right  to  lose  all  your  custom  when  you  are  rich 
again.     But — " 

*'  Yes,  he  will  be  sorry  then-~confound  him,  he 
will  be  sorry  then,"  muttered  Austin,  and  ground 
his  teeth  in  vindictive  triumph. 

''But  I  can't  believe  it  is  true,  papa ;  I  can't 
believe  but  what  if  you  just  go  and  show  him 
that  letter —  You  must  show  it  to  somebody, 
you  know,  so  perhaps  you  had  better  tiy  him 
first." 

Austin  was  silent  for  an  instant.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly so  far  Emmy  was  right — ^he  must  show 
that  letter  to  somebody;  he  must  consult  with 
some  professional  adviser  on  the  amount  of  his 
liability  and  the  mode  of  meeting  it,  and  that 
without  delay.  And  who,  save  Frisby,  was  there 
to  consult  ? 

*'  I  will  go  and  see  about  it  then.  And  if  it 
turns  ont  true,  if  it  does —  Damn  the  fellow, 
I'll  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him ! "  he  concluded, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

And  so  reviving  was  the  idea  of  speaking  his 
mind  to  his  betrayer,  if  indeed  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, that,  without  further  time  required  for 
considering  his  purpose  or  steadying  his  ner\'es, 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
sti-aightway  started  for  Mr.  Frisby's,  with  a  fiery 
energy  of  demeanor  which  showed  that  for  the 
present  at  least  anger  had  galvanized  him  into 
new  life. 


.*:  T« 


\sfjm  shook  his  head  gloomily ;  he  just  un- 
T-TiiTMi  enough  of  business  not  to  see  his  way 
*- jiy  to  the  adoption  of  this  pleasant  theory^ 

"Weil,  upon  my  word,  I  shouldn't  wonder," 

'J•i^ted  Kmmy,  who  had  too  good  a  conceit 

<  sow  of  her  own  judgment  to  be  easily  put 

~  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  law  that  you  should 
'  r.^bed  like  that,  and  when  you  go  to  Mr.  Fris- 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

WORSE    AND    WORSB. 

Whether  or  not  this  anger  was  altogether 
wholesome  for  him,  Austin's  visit  to  Mr.  Frisby 
did  not  serve  in  any  degree  to  allay  it.  He  was 
kept  waiting  a  long  time  without  seeing  any 
body  but  a  clerk,  who  told  him  his  master  was 
particularly  engaged  just  then  with  a  client ;  and 
when  at  last  his  persistence  was  rewarded  by  a 
sight  of  the  lawyer  himself,  he  did  not  learn  any 
thing  satisfactory.  Probably  this  was  not  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Frisby,  but  rather  of  facts  which 
were  too  strong  for  him,  for  nothing  could  have 
exceeded  the  urbanity  of  that  gentleman's  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  surprise  on  hearing  what 
had  happened.  Still,  urbanity  notwithstanding, 
it  did  not  seem  that  he  had  any  thing  to  recom- 
mend or  suggest,  or  even  any  consolation  to  offer 
beyond  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  shaking  his 
head,  and  saying  he  was  very  sorry. 

^*  What  I  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  stand  still  and  be  robbed  of  more 
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than  a  handred  thousand  pounds  ?"  said  Austin, 
trembling,  but  as  much  with  wrath  as  consterna- 
tion. 

**Iam  very  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Frisby,  rubbing 
his  hands  obsequiously,  almost  as  though  going 
through  a  form  of  washing  them,  "very  sorry 
indeed ;  bul  I  really  do  not  see  what  else —  You 
had  upward  of  eleven  hundred  shares,  if  you  rec- 
ollect—eleven hundred  and  sixty  I  think  was  the 
exact  number ;  and  as  you  only  paid  a  fifth  part 
of  the  price  down,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  if 
application  for  the  residue  is  now  made —  A 
most  unforeseen  circumstance,  I  am  sure,  and  re- 
gretted by  no  one  more  than  mjrself." 

*'  Silence,  blackguard ! "  thundered  Austin,  and 
brought  down  his  hand  on  the  table  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage  which  he  could  no  longer  bridle. 

"Eh?"  said  Mr.  Frisby,  starting  in  innocent 
surprise.     **  Who  were  you  alluding  to,  sir  ?" 

"To  the  greatest  Wllain  unhung,"  retorted 
Austin  furiously,  and  advanced  his  first  so  near 
the  lawyer's  fiice  that  there  could  no  longer  exist 
any  doubt  as  to  whom  his  words  were  intended 
for.  "Scoundrel!  you  have  done  your  best  to 
ruin  me,  and  it  is  not  your  fault  if  you  have  not 
succeeded." 

Mr.  Frisby  retreated*  a  few  steps,  looking  very 
pale,  but  still  retaining  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  smile  feebly  as  though  in  half-compas- 
sionate deprecation. 

*^  If  I  were  what  you  takeme  for,  Mr.  Waters," 
he  said  in  rather  a  faint  voice,  "  you  could  hardly 
address  such  language  to  me  with  impunity.  But 
I  know  how  to  make  allowances  for  mental  suffer- 
ing, and  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  actionable 
violence  into  which  you  have  been  betrayed  in  a 
moment  of  weakness.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  sir, 
and  therefore  I  can  bear  a  great  deal." 

But  Austin  did  not  hear ;  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  that  he  did  not,  or  he  might  have  been 
tempted  to  make  pracJcal  experiment  of  how 
much  Mr.  Frisby  really  could  bear.  He  had 
already  moved  towards  the  door,  and  now,  while 
ho  paused  to  open  it,  turned  round  to  say : 

"  You  are  a  liar  and  swindler  and  vagabond ; 
and  if  I  should  be  as  rich  as  Crcesus,  not  a  brass 
farthing  of  my  money  shall  ever  find  its  way  again 
into  your  pocket." 

And,  with  this  parting  denunciation,  he  dash- 
ed out  of  the  office,  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  said,  but  still  fuming 
with  passion  to  which  no  mere  words  could  have 
given  adequate  vent. 

His  passion  was  so  far  useful  that  it  served 
temporarily  to  stave  off  reflections  which  must 
otherwise  have  made  that  day  a  great  deal 
darker  to  him  than  it  was.  He  returned  home 
far  from  despondent,  and  inclined  rather  to  in- 
veigh against  Frisby  than  to  brood  on  his  own 
misfortunes.  This  comparatively  sanguine  mood 
continued  even  after  his  first  anger  had  begun 
to  cool— kept  up  partly  by  the  cheering  influence 
of  Emmy's  representations,  partly,  perhaps,  by 
one  or  two  visits  which  he  found  it  necessaiy  to 
pay  to  a  certain  cupboard  in  his  library  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night  he  had 
hardly  given  a  serious  thought  to  any  difficulties 
that  might  be  awaiting  him  in  the  future. 

But  with  the  earliest  moment  of  waking  next 
morning,  the  inevitable  reaction  set  in.  The 
idea  of  the  sum  of  money  which  he  would  have 


to  make  good  was  the  first  that  presented  itself 
with  returning  consciousness,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  strong  connter-exdtemenb,  it  seemed  to 
crush  him  to  the  very  earth*  All  elasticity  both 
of  body  and  mind  was  gone ;  he  had  not  energy 
even  to  complain  or  bewail  himself.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  habit,  he  rose  at  the  usual  hour,  and  some- 
how or  other  got  through  the  task  of  dressing ; 
but  when  he  entered  th^'  breakfast-room,  it  was 
with  a  worn,  listless,  half-abstracted  air,  which 
made  his  wife  and  daughter  greet  him  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  instinctively  feeling  that  nothing  they 
could  say  would  do  him  good. 

A  heap  of  letters  was  awaiting  him — so  many 
that,  if  any  trace  of  his  usual  sanguineness  had 
been  left,  he  would  surely  have  hoped  that  one 
among  them  might  contain  something  either  to 
contradict  the  news  of  yesterday,  or  at  least  to 
modify  its  import.  But  no  such  hope  occurred 
to  him — ^no  definite  expectation  indeed  of  any 
kind ;  and  as  he  mechanically  sat  down  to  open 
his  letters,  it  was  with  an  utter  want  of  interest 
in  their  contents. 

The  first  which  chanced  to  come  to  hand  was 
not  of  a  sort  to  lighten  the  oppression  tliat 
weighed  so  heavily  on  his  spirits.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Tovey,  and  began  by  stating  with  how 
much  regret  the  writer  had  learned  the  calamity 
diat  had  fallen  on  the  Grand  Anglo-Cosmopoli- 
tan Loan  Discount  and  Universal  Assurance 
Company,  in  which  undertaking  he  remembered 
to  have  heard  Mr.  Waters  speak  of  being  more  or 
less  interested.  As  he  had  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  place 
if  he  took  this  opportunity  of  asking  Mr.  Waters 
what  were  his  views  with  regard  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  works  at  Beacon  Bay  and  Chorcombe 
Lodge,  and  whether  they  were  to  be  continued, 
on  the  same  scale  as  heretofore,  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress.  He  regretted  that  he 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  prepare  an  exact  re- 
port of  the  expenses  incurred  since  Mr.  Waters's 
last  cash  iqstallment,  but  they  certainly  were  not 
less  than  eight  thousand  pounds ;  and  as  a  very 
expensive  stage  was  now  being  reached,  he  fear- 
ed it  would  be  requisite  to  ask  Mr.  Waters  for 
immediate  payment  before  the  w^orks  could  be 
proceeded  with.  He  would  forward  an  account, 
with  full  particulars,  next  day  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  knowing  Mr.  Waters's  anxiety  that  no 
avoidable  delay  should  arise,  had  ventured  to 
trouble  him  with  this  statement  of  what  would 
at  the  least  be  necessary  to  defray  expenses  al- 
ready incurred.  An  immediate  answer  would 
much  oblige. 

On  rea&ng  this  epistle,  Austin's  countenance 
grew,  if  possible,  a  shade  blanker  even  than  be^ 
fore.  He  made,  however,  no  spoken  comment, 
merely  pushing  the  leitter  wearily  across  the  table 
to  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  with  slow  automat- 
ic motion  putting  out  his  hand  for  the  next. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  sort  of  idea  now  what  that 
morning's  voluminous  correspondence  might  be 
about. 

If  he  did  make  any  guess  on  the  subject,  it  was 
only  too  correct.  Some  of  the  letters  he  next 
opened  began,  like  Mr.  Tovey's,  with  a  few  words 
of  respectful  condolence  on  the  now  publicly  an- 
nounced collapse  of  the  Anglo-CosraopoUtan  ; 
others,  more  astutely  if  not  more  delicately,  ig- 
nored the  topic  altogether ;  but  the  burden  of  one 
and  all  was  practically  the  same.     First   Mr. 
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D'Almayne,  being  in  immediate  want  of  fands 
witboat  which  he  would  be  nnable  to  execute  a 
very  costly  commission  jast  received,  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  Mr.  Waters  for  theporchase-money 
of  the  Talnable  pictores  the  acquisition  of  which 
had,  according  to  his  wish,  been  made  for  the  gal- 
lery at  Choroombe  Lodge.  Next,  the  carriage- 
lioilder,  who  hod  supplied  the  magnifioent  equi- 
page 80  dear  to  Emmy's  heart,  had  a  large  amount 
to  make  up,  which  unfortunately  left  him  no  choice 
bat  to  trouble  Mr.  Waters  with  his  little  account ; 
and  then  the  upholsterer,  who  had  received  the 
order  for  the  furnishing  of  the  new  house,  thought 
it  might  be  satis&ctory  to  Mr.  Waters  to  possess 
a  memorandum  of  the  outlay  already  made  in 
faitherance  of  his  views ;  while  Mr.  Jupp,  the 
hoos&agent,  suddenly  found  the  owners  of  the 
Laurels  pressing  for  the  payment  of  the  last  half- 
years  rent.  There  were  two  or  three  other  ap- 
plications  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify, 
but  the  upshot  was,  that  Atistin  found  himself 
called  upon  for  sums  the  gross  amoimt  of  which 
would  wholly  exhaust  the  balance  of  property  left 
bim  by  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-Cosmopohtan ; 
and  he  knew  that  even  these  were  far  from  rep-' 
resenting  all  the  demands  which  might  be  made 
on  bim.  He  read  and  laid  don^n  the  last  of  the 
letters,  still  uttering  no  word,  and  then  sat  star- 
ing before  him  with  a  stolid  fixity  of  gaze  that 
spoke  of  something  like  despair. 

There  was  silence  among  the  fiamily  group  for 
some  time)  broken  at  last  by  Emmy. 

"Don't  vex  about  it  too  much,  papa  dear. 
Beacon  Bay  will  make  it  all  right  again  in  time, 
you  know.' 

But  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  with  him 
that  even  the  idea  of  Beacon  Bay  failed  to  bring 
comfort. .  He  turned  his  eyes  slowly  towards  the 
speaker,  asking: 

"  And  how  am  I  to  keep  Beacon  Bay  if  I  owe 
already  more  than  I  am  worth  ?" 

Emmy  made  no  answer ;  she  knew  not,  in 
truth,  what  answer  to  make,  this  being  a  view  of 
the  case  which  had  not  vet  occurred  to  her. 
Anstin  waited  as  though  half  expecting  coyinsel, 
then,  finding  that  she  had  none  to  give,  let  his 
head  droop  forward  on  his  breast,  and  all  was 
again  silence. 

The  silence  this  time  lasted  longer  than  before, 
wife  and  daughter  both  fearing  to  make  matters 
worse  by  futile  attempts  at  consolation,  and  be- 
sides, he  was  evidently  meditating.  At  length 
the  fruit  of  his  meditation  disclosed  itself,  and, 
looking  furtively  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  al- 
most afraid  of  the  effect  of  his  own  words,  he 
said,  in  very  low  depressed  accents,  which,  how- 
ever, it  manifestly  cost  him  an  effort  to  bring  out 
at  all: 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  go  and  speak  to  Pod- 
more? 

"  Oh !  do,  Austin,  do,"  entreated  Mrs.  Waters, 
who  would  have  made  this  veiy  proposal  long 
ago  had  she  dared,  and,  save  for  the  utter  break- 
down of  spirit  which  it  indicated,  could  have 
wished  nothing  better  than  that  it  should  come 
fjxnn  her  husband  himself. 

**Mr.  Podmorel"  eiaculated  Emmy  in  amaze- 
ment; but  an  instants  reflection  served  to  show 
her  too  that  no  wiser  course  could  be  adopted, 
and  she  joined  her  influence  to  that  of  her  moth- 
er in  recommending  it. 

Thoa  urged,  Anstin  languidly  gathered  his  let- 


ters together,  and,  putting  them  into  his  pocket 
as  part  of  the  case  to  be  consulted  on,  prepared 
to  betake  himself  to  Mr.  Podmore's,  setting  out, 
however)  with  a  slow  lagging  step,  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  with  which  he  had  started  yes- 
terday for  Mr.  Frisby's. 

Poor  Mrs.  Waters  and  Enuny,  left  alone,  spent 
a  veiy  miserable  morning.  It  has  been  'shown 
that  they  both  had  their  private  troubles  quite 
apart  from  Austin's,  but  this  made  them  only  the 
less  able  to  bear  the  anxiety  which  they  could 
not  but  feel  at  sight  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  threatened 
reverse  of  fortune.  They  spoke  little  to  each 
other  on  this  new  subject  of  uneasiness,  or  indeed 
on  any  other,  but  sat  waiting  for  what  news  the 
husband  and  &ther  might  bring  back,  in  a  sus- 
pense which  increased  with  e%'ery  half-hour  of  his 
absence.  If  he  did  not  And  some  promise  of  hope 
and  assistance  where  he  had  now  gone  to  seek 
for  it,  what  would  become  of  them  ?  Above  all, 
what  would  become  of  him  ?  ' 

They  had  been  sitting  thus  a  long  time,  very 
dejectedly  and  drearily,  when  all  at  once  a  ring 
was  heard  at  the  visitors'  bell  which  made  both 
look  up  in  some  surprise,  while  to  Emmy  it 
caused  a  strange  thrill  of  excited  expectation. 
Who  could  it  be  ?  Her  father  was  wont  to  re- 
enter the  house  by  a  back  way,  without  ringing 
at  all,  and  the  weather  was  damp  and  foggy — by 
no  means  such  as  would  be  chosen  by  any  caller 
not  bound  on  special  business.  Was  it,  then,  he 
at  last? — brought  in  haste  to  her  side  by  the 
news  of  the  family  misfortune — arisen  perhaps 
from  a  sick-bed  to  give  her  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port she  so  much  needed  ?  Ah  I  if  it  was — if  it 
really  was  I  When,  on  the  opening  of  the  house 
door,  she  heard  the  sound  of  manly  footsteps  in 
the  hall,  she  felt  actually  afraid  of  looking  up, 
lest,  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  him  enter  should  be  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

Still,  without  looking  up,  she  heard  the  foot- 
steps draw  nearer  and  nearer.  They  paused  close 
outside  the  room ;  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the 
turning  of  a  handle,  and  then  through  the  tu- 
mult of  her  senses  she  heard  the  announcement : 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkins." 

Poor  Emmy !  it  was  as  though  a  bucketful  of 
cold  water  had  been  dashed  over  her. 

The  new-comers  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
gather  from  their  reception  that  the  shadow  of 
some  great  calamity  rested  on.  the  household, 
even  if  no  reports  of  it  had  already  reached  them. 
Mrs.  Waters  was  pale  and  care-worn,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  them  with  a  listless  moumful- 
ness  of  manner  which  she  could  not  even  attempt 
to  conceal,  while  Emmy  murmured  a  few  inaudi- 
ble words  of  greeting  with  a  half-startled,  half- 
vacant  air,  as  though  she  did  not  very  well  know 
where  she  was  or  what  she  was  doing.  But  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elkins  were  much  too  polite  to  appear 
to  observe  these  symptoms,  and  went  through  the 
regular  forms  of  salutation  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  then,  still  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
sat  down  and  launched  into  decorous  small-talk 
about  the  weather. 

When  this  subject  was  exhausted— ^and,  Mrs. 
Water6  and  Emmy  only  answering  in  monosylla- 
bles, it  could  not  be  maide  to  hold  out  very  long — 
Mr.  ElWns,  after  one  or  two  gentle  preliminaiy 
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hems,  looked  round  the  room,  and,  with  a  slight 
appearance  of  embarrassment,  remarked : 

*'  Mr.  Waters  is  out  just  now,  I  think  the  serv- 
ant said  ?" 

"He  has  gone  to  Mr.  Podmore's,"  answered 
Mrs.  Waters  in  subdued  tones.  "  He  is  in  great 
trouble  to-day — about  the  failure  of  this  compa- 
ny, you  know." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Elkins  with  an  assump- 
tion of  surprise,  but  immediately  aftem^'ards,  feel- 
ing perhaps  that  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the 
subject  longer,  however  much  he  might  have 
liked,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  do  so,  he  dropped 
tiie  surprise,  and  went  on  sympathizingly :  "  Ah, 
yes !  I  heard  something  about  it — most  deeply 
concerned,  I  am  sure.  But  I  would  fain  trust 
that  the  accounts  are  very  greatly  exaggerated  ?" 

"I  don't  know — I  hope  so,"  sadly  responded 
Mrs.  Watelrs.  "My  poor  husband  is  very  anx- 
ious." 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Elkins 
with  extra  solemnity— intended  perhaps  to  carry 
oif  a  certain  awkwardness  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious. 

"And  so  am  I — extremely,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Elkins,  adjusting  her  bonnet-strings.  "But  Mr. 
Waters  knows  in  what  quarter  to  look  for  conso- 
lation, and  he  will  not  fail,  I  hope,  to  turn  to  it." 

"That  is  the  great  point,"  said  Mr.  Elkins, 
feeling  himself  professionally  called  upon  to  put 
in  something. 

"  We  must  look  upon  these  trials  as  sent  for 
our  good,  and  learn  to  rejoice  over  them,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Elkins  with  unction.  "  What  are 
w^orldly  riches  but  a  snare,  and  what,  then,  is 
their  loss  down  to  the  uttermost  farthing — " 

"  But  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that  b^  any  means," 
said  Emmy,  looking  up  hastily,  lor  this  sympa- 
thy was  more  than  she  could  bear.  "  Papa  may 
be  a  little  inconvenienced  for  a  time  until  the 
railway  is  made,  but  that  will  be  all,  I  am  sure." 

"  Beally !  I  am  most  truly  glad  to  hear  it,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Elkins  fervently,  forgetting  perhaps 
what  she  had  said  about  the  snare. 

"Most  truly  glad  indeed,"  echoed  her  hus- 
band. 

He  shifted  uneasily  on  his  chair,  and  paused  a 
little  while,  as  though  he  would  have  liked  some- 
body else  to  follow  up  the  conversation,  but  ev- 
ery one  kept  silence,  and,  with  another  clearing 
of  his  throat,  he  went  on : 

*4My  object  in  calling — one  of  my  objects,  at 
least — was  to  hand  Mr.  Waters  a  little  account 
which  has  just  been  sent  in  to  me.  The  memo- 
rial window,  you  know ;  if  you  remember,  Mr. 
Waters  undertook  to  make  up  whatever  amount 
might  be  left  undefrayed  by  public  subscription, 
and  of  course  I  am  obliged  to  present  him  with 
the  bill  as  soon  as  I  have  recei\*ed  it — especially 
as  the  people  seem  to  say  they  are  rather  pressed 
for  money.  Three  hundred  pounds  is  the  amount, 
you  will  perceive — all  strictly  within  the  estimate 
— so  that,  deducting  the  five  pounds  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions, 
that  will  only  leave  tw6  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds  to  trouble  Mr.  Waters  for.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  mention  it  to  him  on  his  return — I 
shall  be  so  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

He  handed  Mrs.  Waters  a  folded  paper,  which 
she  received  with  trembling  fingers,  promising 
tliat  it  should  be  attended  to. 

"  The  window  has  been  wonderfully  admired," 


said  Mr.  Elkins,  with  something  that  sounded 
almost  like  apology  in  his  tones.  "  It  is  quite 
surprising  how  many  strangers  speak  to  me  about 
it,  and  wish  to  know  who  put  it  up." 

But  Mrs.  Waters  made  no  reply,  so  Mr.  El- 
kins did  not  enlarge  further  on  the  subject,  and  sat 
for  a  time  in  awkward  silence,  casting  about  for 
something  else  to  talk  of.  He  felt  that  it  would 
not  look  quite  the  thing  to  go  away  at  once. 

"  Pray  nave  you  seen  any  thing  of  Miss  Eger- 
ton  lately  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Elkins,  coming  to  her 
husband  s  assistance. 

"Miss  Egerton!"  .stanunered  Mrs.  Waters, 
shrinking  with  pain  at  the  memories  which  the 
name  suggested.     "  N — no,  not  for  some  time." 

"  I  know  she  keeps  herself  very  much  to  her- 
self just  now,"  said  Mrs.  Elkins,  "  but  I  thought 
perhaps  she  might  have  made  an  exception  with 
intimate  friends  like  you." 

"I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  time,"  reiter- 
ated Mrs.  Waters  tremulously.  She  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  change  the  subject,  but  knew 
not  how. 

"Not  since  the  breaking  ofifof  her  engagement, 
then  ?" 

"No." 

"How  very  odd  she  is,  to  be  sure !"  comment- 
ed Mrs.  Elkins  mincingly.  "One  would  have 
thought  that  however  much  she  might  wish  just 
for  the  present  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  stran- 
gers, she  would  have  made  a  point  of  explaining 
matters  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  or  at  least  to 
some  one  person  in  a  position  of  authority — ^her 
clergyman,  for  instance.  What  can  she  expect 
people  to  think  of  such  conduct — engaging  hei*- 
self  to  a  man  and  then  quarrelling  with  him,  and 
never  a  word  of  explanation !  And  even  Mrs. 
Waddilove  knows  no  more  about  it  than  any 
body  else — I  saw  her  the  other  day,  and  she  de- 
claim she  knew  nothing  except  that  Miss  Eger- 
ton  had  told  her  the  marriage  was  broken  off, 
and  that  she  never  wished  to  hear  Mr.  Graham's 
name  again.  Now,  without  any  vnsh  to  pry  into 
any  body's  private  affairs,  I  say  people  have  no 
right  to  make  these  mysteries. 

"  Misft  Egerton  was  always  rather  eccentric," 
said  Mr.  Elkins,  palliatively. 

"Oh!  of  course,"  assented  his  wife,  "every 
one  knows  that.  Indeed  it  was  a  most  eccen-y 
trie  proceeding  altogether,  her  engaging  her- 
self to  this  Mr.  Graham — a  man  who  seemed  to 
have  dropped  from  the  clouds,  one  may  say. 
Though,  by-the-way,  I  think  we  heard  at  the 
time  that  you  and  Mr.  Waters  knew  something 
of  him  ?" 

*  *  Something — oh  yes ! "  Mrs.  Waters  just  found 
strength  to  reply. 

"But  not  enough,  I  suppose,  for  him  to  say 
any  thing  to  you  about  the  reasons  of  the  quaiTel 
— and  to  be  sure,  he  left  the  place  so  suddenly, 
there  was  no  time.  You  have  not  heard  any 
thing  from  him  since,  have  you  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Waters;  and  there  was 
a  deadly  sinking  within  her  as  she  made  the  an- 
swer. 

"It  is  altogether  the  strangest  affair,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Elkins.  "  It  seems  he  went  away  in  such 
a  hurry  that  he  left  all  his  things  behind  him  at 
the  Brown  Bear,  and  a  day  or  two  ago  I  heard 
that  he  had  not  even  sent  for  them  yet.  So  that 
it  almost  looks  as  if  he  intended  to  come  back 
again,  you  know." 
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''Tou  think  bo?**  and  the  sister  felt  something 
h'ke  a  ray  of  comfort  enter  her  soul  on  finding 
that  the'  apprehension  by  which  she  was  tor- 
mented had  not  even  suggested  itself  to  othera. 
But  immediately  afterwards  she  remembered  that 
others  had  not  seen  her  brother  as  she  had  seen 
him  on  bis  way  from  Egerton  House,  and  did  not 
know  as  she  knew  i>'hat  reason  he  had  for  de- 
spair. 

As  she  meditated  on  these  things,  she  was  so 
visibly  moTed  that  visitors  less  well-bred  than  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elkins  might  probably  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  put  in  a  few  sympathizing  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  which  her  mind  was  presumably  dwelling, 
of  her  husband's  losses.  But  they  were  veiy  well- 
bred,  and  ascribing  her  agitation  entirely  to  the 
pecuniary  misfortunes  which  liad  be&llen  the  fam- 
ily, gave  themselves  some  pains  to  find  something 
further  to  say  about  Miss  Egerton  and  her  affairs. 

**  I  wonder  how  it  will  all  turn  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Elldns  presently ;  and  this  time,  the  better  to  ig- 
nore Mrs.  Waters*s  emotion,  she  addressed  her- 
self partly  to  Emmy,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  talk  about  Mr.  Graham  with  an  uneasy,  half- 
remorseful  self-consciousness  which  made  her  in- 
stinctively avoid  looking  up.  ''But  I  suppose 
the  end  will  be  that  Miss  Egerton  will  marry  her 
cousin  Randal — ^indeed  I  fiincy  there  is  not  much 
doobt  about  it  now." 

There  was  one  instant  during  which  Emmy's 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still  with  affright,  but  in 
the  next  it  was  bounding  with  defiant  indignation. 
How  dared  people  choose  such  subjects  for  their 
idle  gossip  ?  How  dared  that  audacious  woman 
talk  so  confidently  of  things  which  she  knew  and 
could  know  nothing  about  ?  But  she  had  been 
so  much  upset  that  she  could  not  recover  herself 
in  time  to  reply,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Waters  there- 
fore who  answered,  with  a  feeble  smile  which 
showed  how  improbable  the  suggestion  appeared 
to  her: 

'*  I  can  hardly  think  that  very  likely,  I  must 
soy." 

"  Oh !  but  I  can  assure  yon  it  is  as  good  as 
certain,"  returned  the  clergyman's  wife  with  a 
sU^t  touch  of  pique.  "  Mrs.  Waddilove  says  he 
is  at  the- house  nearly  every  day — the  only  visitor 
Miss  Egerton  sees  at  all — and  we  met  him  our- 
selves riding  down  the  road  yesterday,  didn't  we, 
dear?^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Elkins,  "just  outside  the  park 
gates." 

Emmy  did  not  faint,  but  there  was  a  darkness 
before  her  eyes  and  a  booming  in  her  ears  which 
for  the  while  made  every  thing  external  a  blank 
— every  thing  external,  for  in  the  midst -of  that 
inner  whirl  and  commotion  her  thoughts  were  at 
work  Hith  torturing  activity.  So  he  had  not 
been  ill,  he  had  not  been  cslled  away  on  business 
— he  had  been  riding  about  the  country,  making 
constant  \\sits  in  the  immediate  neighborhood — 
he  had  been  seen  only  yesterday — she  writhed 
with  pain  and  shame  as  she  thought  of  it.  It 
was  not  therefore  because  he  could  not  come,  but 
because  he  would  not;  he  had  deliberately  de- 
serted her  on  finding  his  rich  cousin  free  again — 
deserted  her  after  those  promises,  those  looks, 
that  tender  pressure  of  the  hand.  He  was  a  vil- 
l^n  then,  a  treacherous,  cowardly,  cruel  villain — 
he  whom  she  had  trusted  iso,  he  of  whom  she  had 
made  such  a  hero,  he  to  whom  she  had  confided 
her  mother's  secret.     Ah  I  that  secret — who  but 
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ho  could  have  told  it  ?  The  secret  had  been  told 
— told  almost  \\ithin  the  same  hour  in  which  he 
had  learned  it  from  her  lips ;  and,  knowing  of 
him  what  she  now  did,  how  could  she  doubt  lon- 
ger? So  it  had  been  all  her  &u]t,  then — her 
mother's  pallid  face  and  wasted  frame,  her  moth- 
er's daily  and  hourly  anguish?  What  had  she 
done?  what  had  she  done? 

She  was  at  last  roused  by  having  to  go  through 
the  foi-m  of  saying  good-bye  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  El- 
kins, who,  probably  finding  it  too  much  for  them 
to  keep  up  a  conversation  imder  such  adverse 
circumstances,  had  now  risen  to  take  leave.  But 
burdensome  as  she  had  found  their  presence,  their 
absence  brought  no  relief.  She  was  alone  witli 
her  mother,  and  she  dared  not  look  her  mother 
in  the  face.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  as  she  heard 
the  long-drawn  sigh  with  which  Mrs.  Waters  re- 
turned to  her  place  after  the  departure  of  the 
'\isitors,  she  telt  an  impulse  to  throw  hersdf  into 
those  kind  arms  which  had  so  often  been  folded 
lovingly  round  her,  and  make  a  weeping  avowal 
of  her  fault.  But  her  fault  was  so  great,  and  its 
consequences  so  dire,  that  she  shrank  from  con- 
fessing it  for  very  shame;  she  could  not  find 
courage  in  sight  of  her  mother's  wretchedness  to 
go  up  and  accuse  herself  as  its  cause.  And  then 
there  was  just  the  possibility  that  she  might  not 
have  been  the  cause,  after  aU.  If  she  could  but 
think  so !  She  rose  abruptly  with  some  mutter- 
ed excuse,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

Oh,  the  fool  that  she  had  been — the  weak, 
wicked  fool!  That  she  should  have  put  her 
fuith  in  that  man,  looked  up  to  him  and  been 
ready  to  love  him  (for  she  had  never  really  loved 
him  surely) — and  all  just  because  he  was  rich 
and  well-bom,  and  paid  her  compliments — ah ! 
how  she  saw  through  him  now!  how  she  saw 
through  her  omi  vanity  and  folly  I  And  to 
think  that  for  him  she  had  used  John  Thwaites 
so  badly,  John  Thwaites,  who  had  more  worth  in 
his  little  finger  than  that  other  one  in  his  whole 
body — yes,  and  she  had  used  him  badly,  veiy, 
very  badly;  she  did  not  understand  how  she 
could  ever  have  tried  to  pretend  to  herself  that 
she  had  not.  She  had  asked  him  for  the  ribbon, 
and  how  could  he  have  done  else  than  return  it  ? 
— he  had  acted  throughout  like  the  man  of  honor 
and  spirit  and  self-respect  that  he  was.  He  had 
been  too  good  for  her,  that  was  his  only  fault ; 
and  now  he  had  found  it  out,  and  she  had  lost 
him  for  ever  and  ever.  Oh !  how  much  evil  that 
man  had  done  her — how  much,  even  if  he  had 
not  really  betrayed  her  secret  And  if  he  had — 
if  he  had — ah !  poor  mamma — poor  dear  darling 
mamma ! 

And  here  Emmy  fairly  gave  way,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  bed — she  was  safe  in  her  own 
chamber  by  this  time — sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MRS.  WATERS  TAKES  A  RESOLUTION. 

Meanwhile  Austin  had  htunbled  himself  at 
Mr.  Podmore's  feet  to  the  very  dust.  For  Mr. 
Podmore  had  by  no  means  gone  to  meet  the  re- 
turning prodigal  half  way,  but  had  stood  firmly  on 
the  pedestal  of  his  own  dignity,  stemlv  listening 
to  the  appeah)  of  his  penitent  votary,  and  for  a  Ion/ 
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time  unresponsive  to  them.  At  first  he  would 
not  even  understand  that  Mr.  Waters  could  pos< 
sibly  desire  to  honor  him  with  a  renewal  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  definitively  ex- 
plained to  him  that  such  was  really  the  case,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  most  abject  apologies 
and  entreaties  before  he  could  see  his  way  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  responsibility.  But  Austin 
.was  too  desperate  to  hesitate  at  any  amount  of 
abjecmess,  and  after  a  while  his  mingled  protes- 
tations of  contrition  for  the  past  and  of  blind  al- 
legiance  for  the  future  had  the  desired  effect. 
Mr.  Podmore,  through  regard,  as  he  said,  for 
the  memory  of  his  late  client,  Mr.  Waters's  re- 
spected uncle,  undertook  to  look  into  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

Even  after  nwtters  had  reached  this  point, 
Austin  was  kept  in  that  office  for  what  looked  to 
him  a  whole  age,  fretting  and  fuming  in  tortur- 
ing suspense  as  to  what  hb  fate  might  be.  Mr. 
Podmore  had  promised  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  until  the  facts  of  the 
case  had  been  laid  before  him  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  circumstantial  manner  he  would  not 
allow  the  faintest  glimmer  of  an  opinion  to  es- 
cape him.  In  vain  the  anxious  client  was  con- 
stantly  asking  what  he  thought;  Mr.  Podmore 
would  not  let  himself  be  one  whit  hurried,  and 
kept  on  questioning  and  cross-questioning  and 
noting  down  answers  and  reckoning  up  figures 
and  striking  balances  till  Austin  was  like  to  go 
mad  with  impatience^  And  even  when  at  last, 
having  considered  and  calculated  till  he  could 
consider  and  calculate  no  more,  Mr.  Podmore 
threw  himself  oracularly  back  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  began  to  sum  up  tne  results  of  his  delibera- 
tion— even  then  he  by  no  means  came  to  the 
point  at  once. 

**Of  course  this  case  is  one  susceptible  of  great 
modification  by  circumstances  hereafter  to  tran- 
spire, but  it  appears  to  me  on  &  prima  facie  view 
that  the  facts  are  these,"  and  here  Mr.  Podmore 
made  a  flourish  in  the  air  with  a  large  quill  pen 
as  though  drawing  up  an  imaginary  statement. 

'*  You  have  incurred  liabilities  (of  no  portion 
of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  hold  out  to 
you  any  definite  prospect  of  being  relieved) 
which  at  the  most  moderate  computation  must 
be  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  excess  of  your 
assets — that  is,  as  I  have  explained,  your  assets 
taken  at  their  present  value,  and  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  greater  or  less  disadvantage  of 
a  fofced  sale." 

**  And  do  you  mean,  then — "  stammered  Aus- 
tin, but  Mr.  Podmore  with  a  majestic  wave  of 
his  pen  reduced  hi^  into  silence  while  he  went 


on : 


''  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  part  of 
the  property  constituting  those  assets  is  of  a  kind 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.  When  the 
railway  is  made,  the  land  and  building  materials 
at  Beacon  Bay  which  now  would  have  to  be  sold 
at  less  than  their  actual  cost — " 

"And  will  they  have  to  be  sold,  will  they?" 
exclaimed  Austin  in  terror.  "That's  just  what 
I  am  afraid  ol^  and  yet  it  would  be  so  infamously 
unjust,  nobody  surely —  What  I  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  trumpery  thousands  to  take  away  property 
that  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  worth  millions — 
Why,  what  are  you  looking  at  me  in  that  way 
for  ?  you  know  you  said  yourself — '* 

"  I  said  the  property  is  probably  ci^ble  of 


considerable  improvement,"  returned  Mr.  Pod- 
more with  a  shrug  of -the  shoulders,  "and  I  say 
so  still.  And  supposing  you  are  able  to  retain 
it,  I  believe  it  ofi'ers  you  a  very  fair  chance  of 
ultimately  securing  a  moderate  competency.*' 

"  A  competency,  Mr.  Podmore !     Why — " 

"And  for  that  reason," continued  the  lawyer, 
once  more  waving  him  into  silence,  "for  that 
reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  retention  ought 
to  be  the  great  object  of  your  endeavors  at  the 
present  moment.  The  only  question  is" — and 
here  Mr.  Podmore  made  a  lunge  with  his  pen  as 
though  probing  space  for  an  answer — "  How  far 
will  those  endeavors  be  successful  ?" 

This  was  just  the  question  which  Austin  want- 
ed to  get  solved,  and,  finding  that  the  oracle  had 
not  yet  gone  farther  than  propounding  it,  he 
could  only  look  blankly  before  him  in  mute  de- 
spondency. 

Mr.  Podmore  went  on,  but  not  so  much  by  way 
of  answering  the  question  as  of  reducing  it  to  a 
point. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  hold  out  any  hope  that 
you  will  be  enabled  to  raise  money  by  loan  on 
the  security  of  the  estate  or  otherwise.  It  ap- 
pears from  what  you  say  that  half  the  purchase 
money  of  the  property  is  still  standing  over  on 
mortgage,  and  such  being  the  case,  you  would 
hardly  be  able  to  obtain  any  fuither  sum  except 
at  a  rate  of  interest  which  would  equally  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  your  resources.  So 
that  evidently  all  hope  from  that  quaiter  must 
be  abandoned." 

Austin  still  said  nothing,  only  raised  his  eyes 
to  Mr.  Podmore's  face  in  helpless  entreaty.  He 
could  refute  none  of  the  lawyer's  arguments,  and 
yet  they  seemed  to  point  straight  to  despair. 

Mr.  Podmore  paused  a  few  seconds,  so  as  to 
give  his  client  full  time  to  realize  the  situation, 
then  resumed,  bringing  the  finger-tips  of  his  two 
hands  lightly  together : 

"  The  only  course  which  I  can  suggest  is  that 
I,  as  your  legal  adviser  and  representative,  should 
endeavor  to  induce  some  or  all  of  the  creditors  to 
allow  a  portion  of  their  claims  to  stand  over  for 
two  or  three  years  at  a  due  rate  of  interest. 
Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  afford  them  a 
chance  which  they  might  not  otherwise  possess  of 
the  satisfaction  in  full  of  thdr  demands,  while  for 
you  it  would  obtain  the  time  requisite  for  the 
partial  retrieving  of  your  position  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  Beacon  Bay  estate."* 

The  light  returned  to  Austin  s  eyes  as  he  list- 
ened ;  he  saw  an  opening  in  the  clouds  just  when 
he  had  least  expected  it. 

"Of  coui-se,  of  course,"  he  cried  feverishly, 
"  the  very  thing.  Only  get  them  to  wait  a  little, 
and  it  will  be  all  right — time  is  all  I  want.  And 
they  will  give  it  me,  won't  they  ?  for  their  own 
sakes  they  will  be  sure  to  give  it  me." 

"On  that  point  I  can  not  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce a  positive  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Podmore, 
joining  and  disjoining  his  finger-tips  with  slow 
measured  beat.  "  It  all  turns  on  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  convince  them  that  waiting  will  be  for 
their  own  interest.  But  I  do  not  conceal  from 
you  that,  as  the  success  of  such  an  application  de- 
pends in  some  degree  on  the  character  of  the  so- 
licitor who  makes  it,  and  the  confidence  inspired 
by  his  personal  assertion,  you  have  one  point — 
well,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say  exactly  of  ad- 
vantage— " 
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"Oh  yes!  I  have,  indeed  I  have,  and  shall 
never  be'able  to  thank  yon  enough  for  it.  Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doabt,  can  there  ? — when  one 
thinks  of  that,  yon  know.  Oh !  yon  are  certain 
to  SQCceed,  qaite  certain.*' 

**I  think  it  nuynot  be  altogether  impossible," 
replied  Mr.  Podmore  with  modest  dignity. 

"Oh!  the  thing  is  as  soro  as  any  things 
Why  then,  and  so  every  thing  will  come  right, 
after  alL  The  railway  is  to  be  open  in  two  years, 
and  then  all  this  will  be  as  though  it  had  never 
been." 

^'Toar  losses  will  then  probably  lie  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  repaired,"  said  Mr.  Podmore, 
•  shrngging  his  shoulders  again.  **  But  an  acces- 
sion of  anlimited  wealth  such  as  you  appear  to 
contemplate,  I  could  not  conscientionsly  lead  yon 
to  look  forward  to." 

"Not  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  open- 
ing, perhaps.  Bnt  afterwards — why,  it  stands  to 
reason.  All  the  sea-frontage  is  mine  for  half  a 
mDe,  yon  know,  and  when  once  the  place  be- 
comes a  great  port — " 

"Ah  yes!  when,"  interrupted  Mr.  Podmore, 
somewhat  curtly.  "Mr.  Waters,  it  has  been 
your  mistake  all  along  to  be  too  sangnine,  and  I 
most  not  encourage  yon  in  it." 

*'Bat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  nqt  being  san- 
gnine enongh,"  said  Austin  eagerly,  "and  that 
is  a  mistake  too  sometimes.  Ajnd  yon  recollect, 
Mr.  Podmore,  you  always  thought  the  railway 
would  not  be  made  at  all,  didn't  ypu  now  ?" 

Mr.  Podmore  got  suddenly  rather  red  in  the 
&ce,  and  dsew  himself  up  so  stiffly  that  Anstin 
vith  some  consternation  knew  at  once  that  he 
was  offended. 

"  I  am  qnite  aware,  Mr.  Waters,  that  such  was 
the  impression  on  my  mind.  And  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  still  of  opinion  that, 
had  the  Directors  understood  their  own  and  the 
Company's  interests,  the  line  would  not  have 
been  decided  on.  llie  expense  of  constructing 
even  so  short  a  branch  through  such  a  hilly  dis- 
trict will  be  very  great,  and  it  is  three  years  since 
the  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Company  re- 
ceived a  farthing  of  dividend.  But  on  your  ac- 
count I  sincerely  rejoice  that  the  Directors  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  case." 

It  was  as  mifch  as  Anstin  could  do  to  contain 
his  impatience  while  Mr.  Podmore  enunciated  an 
argument  in  his  estimation  so  ntterly  short-sight- 
ed and  obsolete.  But  he  saw  that  the  la\v}'er 
was  disposed  to  bo  irritable  on  the  subject,  and, 
remembering  how  much  depended  on  keeping 
him  in  good  humor  at  this  juncture,  he  did  not 
cany  the  controversy  &rther.  After  all,  it  was 
only  natural  for  a  man  in  Mr.  Podmore's  place, 
having  been  once  wrong,  to  wish  to  let  himself 
down  as  easily  as  possible. 

"  I  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for 
your  kind  expressions,  Mr.  Podmore,"  (e  said 
humblv.  "  And  I  hope  you  know  that  any  lit- 
tle difference  of  opinion  which  might  be  between 
ns  on  a  matter  like  that  doesn't  in  the  least  af- 
fect my  gratitude,  or  diminish  my  respect  for 
you» judgment." 

Mr.  Podmore  bowed,  still  however  rather  stiff- 
ly, and  Austin,  afraid  that  he  might  have  been 
a  little  too  patronizing,  went  on  more  humbly 
still: 

'*  I  look  on  yon  in  the  light  of  a  preserver  and 
deliverer,  and  always  should,  if  I  were  to  live  a  ', 


thousand  years.     You  have  saved  me  and  my 
poor  family  from  ruin,  and  I  will  bless  you  for- 


ever. 


I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  say,"  returned  Mr.  Podmore,  more  gracious- 
ly this  time.  "But  yon  must  remember  that 
nothing  has  been  done  yet." 

"  Oh !  but  I  am  not  afnrid ;  when  a  man 
like  yon  takes  a  thing  in  hand,  it  is  as  good  as 
done  already.  A  little  time  is  all  I  want ;  and 
when  it  is  known  that  you  are  acting  for  me — a 
person  so  universaBy  respected  and  looked  up 
to—" 

"  I  should  not  wonder  but  that  I  may  be  able 
to  do  something,"  said  Mr.  Podmore  with  in- 
creasing urbanity.  "And  now  perhaps — "  hero 
he  looked  at  his  watch — "  as  the  case  is  one  in 
which  some  step  ought  to  be  taken  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  I  am  pressed  with  a  great 
many  other  matters — " 

"  Ah  yes !  to  be  sure,  your  valuable  time —  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long,"  said 
Austin,  rising  in  great  haste.  He  had  never 
been  hurried  out  of  that  oflico  in  former  times, 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  feel  aggriex'ed ; 
hardly  any  thing  could  have  made  him  feel  ag- 
grieved with  Mr.  Podmore  to-day.  For  though 
there  might  have  been  a  little  instinctive  flatteiy 
in  what  he  had  said  just  now,  he  did  most  genu- 
inely regard  Mr.  Podmore  as  a  benefactor  who 
had  snatched  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
"Good-afternoon ;  and  I'm  sure  if  yon  had  any 
idea  how  truly  grateful — ^ 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Waters,"  said  the  law- 
yer blandly,  but  still  perhaps  rather  edging  him 
out  of  the  room.  "  You  may  rely  on  my  doing 
my  ntmost  to  secure  your  interests." 

He  called  a  derk  to  open  the  door,  and  Aus- 
tin, with  a  few  more  mumbled  words  of  thanks, 
went  out  and  took  the  way  towards  home. 

The  load  that  had  lifted  itself  off  his  mind 
since  he  had  passed  along  that  same  road  in  the 
morning ! — so  heavy  it  had  been  that  iiow,  re- 
lieved from  it,  he  felt  almost  jubilant.  So  there 
was  hope  for  him  yet ;  he  had  lost  much,  but  the 
means  of  self-recovery  were  to  be  left — at  least 
Mr.  Podmore  had  promised  to  endeavor  that  they 
should  be  left,  and  Mr.  Podmore  would  have 
made  no  such  promise  without  good  expectation 
of  succeeding.  And  if,  as  was  almost  certain, 
Mr.  Podmore  did  succeed,  if  Beacon  Bay  could 
be  but  saved,  why,  then  there  were  all  things  pos- 
sible. The  property  would  improve,  the  lawyer 
himself  admitted  that — ^improve  so  much  as  to 
pay  off  all  debts  and  yield  a  sufBciency  on  which 
to  live  comfortably  into  the  bargain.  And  Mr. 
Podmore  was  so  morbidly  cautious,  so  absurdly 
particular  to  be  withiif  the  mark,  such  an  admis- 
sion from  him  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  ap- 
peared on  the  sui^ce.  Besides,  he  had  a  direct 
interest  in  depreciating  the  value  of  the  Beacon 
Bay  investment;  he  had  committed  himself 
against  it  at  first,  and  now  wonld  naturally  make 
the  least  of  its  advantages  that  he  could — the  won- 
der was  that  he  had  allowed  so  much.  It  was 
evideirt  that  he  must  think  the  capabilities  of  the 
property  much  greater  than  he  acknowledged ;  and 
if  he  thought  so,  with  his  dull  lymphatic  temper- 
ament, what  must  they  be  in  reality !  Surely, 
then,  while  Beacon  Ba^  was  retained,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  any  thing  was  lost  The  debts 
would  be  paid  off  in  a  couple  of  years,  on  the 
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opening  of  the  railway ;  in  another  year  the  mon- 
ey lost  by  the  Anglo-Cosmopolitan  woold  be 
made  up ;  and  in  a  year  after  that  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Waterston  would  constitute  its  pro- 
prietor the  richest  man  in  the  county. 

Sustaining  himself  with  these  and  similar  ar- 
guments, he  reached  home,  if  not  exactly  in  good 
spirits,  at  least  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  good  spirits,  and 
went  straight  to  the  room  where  he  had  Idft  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Emmy  was  no  longer  there,  but  Mrs.  Waters 
was  still  sitting  much  as  shehadbeen  ever  since  the 
Elkinses  went  away,  with  her  chin  resting  dis- 
consolatdy  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fire  in  dreary  contemplation.  As  her  hus- 
band entered,  she  looked  up,  and  at  sight  of  his 
face  a  slight  exclamation  as  of  satis&ction  es- 
caped her. 

**  Well,  Austin.    Yon  are  better  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  Pods  .re,  and  he  says  that 
all  will  come  right.  Beacon  Bay  will  make  ev- 
eiy  thing  up." 

''  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Waters,  to  whom  indeed  the  news  for  her  hus- 
band's sake  brought  inexpressible  comfort.  For 
if  ruin  had  really  come,  how  would  he  have  borne 
it? 

"  I  knew  you  would  be.  Yes,  Podmore  is  go- 
ing to  see  me  through — ^he  will  get  the  creditors 
to  wait  a  year  or  two,  and  then,  as  he  says  him- 
self, Beacon  Bay  ^vill  make  it  all  right  again. 
And  if  Podmore  says  so,  you  may  know  what  to 
think." 

'*I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Waters 
again,  but  rather  more  absently  this  time.  Now 
that  her  mind  was  relieved  from  present  anxiety 
on  her  husband's  account,  another  consideration 
had  occurred  to  her  which  hardly  left  her  any 
attention  to  give  to  what  he  was  saying,  and 
with  a  sigh  she  turned  her  eyes  once  more  to- 
wards the  fire. 

"Yes,"  continued  Austin,  "I  always  knew 
there  was  a  gold  mine  in  that  property,  and  if  I 
didn't  know  it  before,  I  should  know  it  now ; 
Podmore  wouldn't  say  as  much  without  having 
good  reason,  yon  may  depend.  So  cheer  up ; 
all's  well  that  ends  well,  eh  ?" 

There  was  a  tone  almost  of  gleefulness  in  his 
voice  that  jarred  on  the  wife  very  painfully. 
She  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not,  only  brought 
forth  yet  another  sigh. 

"  Why,  Agnes,  what's  the  matter  ?  you  don't 
congratulate  me  half.  I  really  think  you  might 
try-" 

"I  can't  help  it,"  she  pleaded,  hastily  wiping 
her  eyes.     "  I  was  thinking — " 

**  Thinking  of  what  ?"  he  asked  angrily,  find- 
ing that  she  had  come  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

"Of  Harry,"  she  answered  reluctantly,  and 
then  burst  into  tears. 

He  turned  suddenly  pale  and  cold  as  death. 

**  What  of  him?  has  he  come  back?  has  he 
told?    My  God!  if  he  has— " 

"Oh  no!  it  is  not  that ;  how  can  you  think 
it?  But  I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid— he  has  been 
so  long  without  writing,  and  he  looked  so  ill — 
Oh !  Austin,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  misera- 
ble." 

She  wept  convulsively,  obliged  at  last  to  give 
fiill  way  to  the  grief  which  in  her  husband's 
presence  she  had  so  long  struggled  to  conceal. 


Meanwhile  he  stood  by  silently  and  looked  on, 
with  evident  concern  for  her  distress,  and  yet,  in> 
the  midst  of  his  concern,  visibly  regaining  com- 
posure. 

"  Then  what  do  you  8a]^)ose  can  have  hap- 
pened to  him  ?"  he  asked  presently. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  sometimes  I  think —  You 
have  no  idea  how  ho  looked — ^like  a  man  half 
dead  already — ^he  may  have  been  taken  ill  per- 
haps, and  with  nobody  near  to  nurse  him.  Or 
perhaps — ^he  was  desperate  at  the  time,  and  a 
desperate  man  has  so  many  ways — and  yet  I 
cant  believe  that  either;  it  is  too  dreadful. 
But  if  he  is  living,  why  does  he  make  me  suffer 
80  ?" 

She  raised  her  voice  at  the  last  words,  as 
though  making  frantic  appeal  for  an  answer. 
But  for  some  time  no  answer  came,  Austin  re- 
maining  wrapped  in  meditation.  So  deep  was 
his  meditation,  and  so  different  was  his  train  of 
thought  from  that  which  his  wife's  anguish  seem- 
ed calculated  to  suggest,  that,  as  he  shook  him- 
self at  last  out  of  his  reverie,  he  drew  something 
not  unlike  a  breath  of  relief. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Pm  sure,"  he  said,  bring- 
ing his  eyes  slowly  back  upon  her.  ^  But  you 
will  make  yourself  ill  if  yon  vex  about  it  so. 
And  you  may  be  mistaken,  after  all,  you  know." 

She  shook  her  head  despairingly. 

"If  I  could  but  think  so!  But  why  does  be 
not^vrite?" 

"  It  is  very  strange,  certainly,**  admitted  Aus- 
tin, and  there  was  an  unwonted  sparkle  in  his 
eyes  as  though  from  some  suppressed  excite- 
ment **  But  we  con  bo  sure  of  nothing  yet ; 
he  may  be  on  his  way  back  to  India  perhaps. 
Only  wait  patiently  a  little  longer." 

"  Wait — ^wait — you  all  tell  me  to  wait.  Yes, 
I  must  wait,  I  must,  and  yet  how  I  do  not 
know.  Oh !  Austin,  don't  think  me  unreosona^ 
ble — I  could  be  very  patient  if  only  I  could  fan- 
cy it  was  as  you -say;  let  me  have  the  slightest 
proof,  and  I  could  wait  contentedly  for  months. 
And  is  that  really  what  you  think — ^that  he  is  on 
his  way  back  to  India  ?' 

"It  is  quite  possible,"  said  Austin,  with  no 
very  great  emphasis,  however.  '  *  There  are  plen- 
ty of  things  that  may  have  kept  him  from  writing; 
he  may  have  had  to  leave  in  a  great  hurry  per- 
haps, in  some  vessel  just  starting.  Oh  yes !  it  is 
quite  possible." 

"If  it  really  was  so!"  she  cried  with  flushing 
cheeks — "if  really —  But  how  can  I  be  sure? 
To  have  to  wait  weeks  and  weeks  more  without 
knowing — how  am  I  to  bear  it?"  and  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands  in  a  kind  of  terror  at  the  prospect. 
"Oh!  Austin,  could  you  not  try  to  find  out  for 
me  ?  If  he  has  left  the  country  there  must  be 
some  way  of  getting  to  know  it,  surely — indeed, 
wherever  he  may  have  gone —  Tiy  to  find  out, 
dear  Austin,  try ;  ask  some  one — " 

"You  don't  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  interrupted  her  husband  rathei*  peevishly. 
"  What !  would  you  have  every  body  in  the  place 
know  that  we  are  inquiring  about  him  ?  What 
would  they  think  ?  And  besides,  who  is  there  to 
ask  ?  how  could  we  set  about  it  ?" 

She  saw  the  difficulty,  and  bowed  her  head  in 
despairing  resignation. 

"There,  don't  grieve  about  it,  Agnes,"  he  re- 
sumed more  kindly ;  "  you  >nll  only  make  your- 
self ill,  and  do  no  good.     We  must  just  liope  for 
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the  best  and  think  of  it  as  little  as  poseible ;  that 
is  what  I  tiy  to  do,  and  of  coarse,  if  there  was 
any  thing  wrong,  I  should  be  as  sorry  as  anj  body 
—of  coarse  I  should.*' 

ahe  made  a  feeble  gestnre  of  assent,  and  said 
nothing.  The  paroxysm  of  grief  and  anxiety 
which  had  first  led  to  the  mention  of  her  broth- 
er's name  had  somewhat  cooled  down,  and  the 
olduutinetive  feeling  that  on  this  subject  her  hos- 
band  and  hei«elf  were  out  of  sympathy  b^n  to 
resome  its  sway.  She  hardly  knew  how  it  was, 
bat  she  dtid  not  wish  to  say  more  to  him  of  her 
fean,  or  even  to  receive  his  attempted  consola- 

tiOQ. 

Perhaps  Austin,  on  his  side,  rather  desired  to 
bring  the  conversatioii  to  an  end  also.  At  all 
erents,  on  finding  Uiat  she  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  follow  it  up,  he  was  quite  ready  to  acquiesce. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  and  see  after  a  few 
things  I  have  got  to  do  before  dinner — papers  and 
80  on  to  look  out  for  Podmore ;  so  if  yon  don't 
mind— bat  indeed  I  dare  say  youll  be  more  com- 
fortable alone.  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  so 
anxioaa,  poor  dear  Agnes :  not  but  what  I'm  just 
as  anxious  too,  of  course — but  fretting  can-be  of 
no  earthly  use,  and  you  see  how  many  other 
things  there  are  to  attend  to.  There,  good-bye, 
and  try  not  to  think  any  more  about  it." 

She  answered  something  that  sounded  like  a 
promise  to  obey,  but  it  was  probably  made  more 
to  avoid  prolonging  the  discussion  than  any  thing 
else;  for  no  sooner  did  she  find  herself  alone 
thaa,  instead  of  acting  on  Austin's  injunction  to 
endeavor  to  think  no  more  of  the  subject,  she  fell 
to  mnsing  on  it  so  profoundly  that  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

A  new  idea  had  been  suggested  by  that  con- 
versation -with  her  husband — or  rather  an  old 
one  had  presented  itself  with  greater  force  than 
fonnerly.  Could  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  dis- 
cover something  as  to  her  brother's  whereabouts 
and  what  had  become  of  him  ?  Might  it  not  at 
least  be  possible  to  find  out  whither  he  had  been 
boond  on  the  day  of  that  ill-omened  journey? 
If  only  the  faintest  clue  was  to  be  obtained,  she 
woold  grudge  no  trouble  in  following  it  up ;  she 
was  ready  to  travel  hundreds  of  mUes,  if  by  so 
doing  she  could  obtain  definite  news  either  of  his 
horned  departure  from  the  country  (ah!  if  only 
she  could  hope  to  find  i':  thus !),  or — of  whatever 
else  might  have  happened.  As  she  thought  of 
the  exertions  she  might  make  if  she  had  the 
slightest  thread  to  guide  her,  she  chafed  so  fever- 
ishly under  her  forced  inactivity  that  she  felt  as 
though  she  could  not  bear  it  longer. 

But  what  was  she  to  do?  As  her  husband 
had  said,  who  was  there  to  ask  ?  How  was  the 
thing  to  be  set  about?  If  she  inquiitsd  about 
Mr.  Graham  too  particularly,  there  was  the  dan- 
ger of  making  people  suspect  in  what  relation  he 
stood  to  her,  and  for  her  brother's  sake  she  shrank 
from  the  betrayal  of  his  identity  almost  as  much 
as  Austin  himself  did.  Then  it  was  venr  doubt- 
ful whether  any  body  in  Chorcome  really  knew 
QUHe  than  herself.  He  was  not  likely  to  have 
spoken  to  any  stranger  of  his  intentions,  and  no 
dcket-clerk.  or  railway-porter  could  be  expected 
to  remember  what  had  been  the  destiimtion  of 
an  unknown  traveller  nearly  three  weeks  ago. 

There  was  indeed  one  person  in  Chorcombe 
who  was  not  a  stranger  to  him,,  a  person  with 
whom  be  had  had  a  long  interview  within  an  hour 


of  his  departure.  Was  it  possible  that  he  might 
have  said  something  to  Miss  Egerton  of  his  plans  ? 
But  no,  it  was  not  likely  that  in  his  desperation 
he  would  have  found  any  thing  to  say  about  the 
future;  it  was  not  likely  even  that  he  had  so 
much  as  bestowed  a  thought  on  it.  And  then 
how  could  she  face  Miss  Kgerton,  after  the  scene 
that  had  passed  between  them  at  their  last  meet- 
mg? 

Ah !  but  for  her  brother's  f  ike  she  was  strong 
enough  to  face  any  body  or  any  ^ing,  if  only  she 
could  hope  to  find  something  to  relieve  this  cniel 
suspense.  And  Miss  Egerton,  however  cold  or 
haughty  she  might  be,  would  certainly  tell  all  that 
che  knew,  could  not  refuse  n  plain  answer  to  a 
plain  question.  Besides,  being  the  only  person 
m  Cboroombe  who  was  informed  of  Harold  Max- 
well's return  to  England  under  a  feigned  name, 
Miss  Egerton  was  also  the  only  person  of  whom 
inquiries  might  be  made  without  danger  of  dis- 
gracing him  yet  further.  It  could  do  no  harm, 
then,  to  ask  her ;  the  only  question  was,  could  it 
do  good  ?  Well,  there  was  a  chance,  surely.  It 
was  from  her  house  that  he  had  gone  forth  on  his 
journey  that  dreadful  day,  and  it  was  at  least 
possible  that  he  might  have  let  fall  sometliing 
concerning  his  destination — the  merest  word,  per- 
haps, but  still  something  which  might  be  found  a 
clue.  And  yet  it  was  so  very  improbable  that  he 
had  said  any  thing,  and  the  Wsit  would  be  so 
painful — 

Thus  for  a  long  time  Mrs.  Waters  sat  ponder- 
ing and  wavering,  sometimes  half  resolved  to  go 
to  Egerton  House  without  an  hour's  loss  of  time, 
sometimes  shrinking  from  the  project  as  involving 
only  a  useless  sacrifice  of  feeling.  But  the  idea, 
as  often  as  it  was  put  away,  returned  again  on  a 
review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in 
greater  force  than  ever.  It  was  not  that,  the 
scheme  appeared  in  itself  more  promising  as  slie 
considered  it,  but  that  there  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing else  which  she  could  do.  She  must  either 
try  the  effect  of  applying  to  Miss  Egerton,  or  ' 
sit  still  and  wait  as  she  hod  waited  heretofore. 

But  the  prospect  of  waiting  was  intolerable. 
She  had  therefore  only  the  other  alternative  left, 
and  i)^timately  she  determined  to  adopt  it.  When 
at  lost  she  quitted  that  room  to  rejoin  her  hus- 
band and  daughter,  it  was  with  a  firm  resolution, 
kept,  however,  rigorously  to  herself,  that  if  an- 
other morning  came  and  brought  no  tidings,  she 
would  take  her  way  to  Miss  Egerton's  without 
farther  deby. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV: 

RANDAL  SCORES  A  POINT. 

It  was  not  true  that  a  marriage  bet^veen  Oli- 
via and  her  cousin  Randal  was  as  good  as  settled 
— so  far  rumor  was  wrong.  But  it  was  true  that 
Randal  had  been  of  late  a  very  frequent  if  not 
daily  visitor  at  Egerton  House ;  so  far  rumor  was 
quite  right. 

In  the  bitterness  of  her  despair  and  shame  at 
discovering  what  manner  of  man  it  was  on  whom 
she  had  prodigally  poured  forth  all  the  love  of 
her  nature,  Olivia  would  have  liked  to  shut  her- 
self up  from  sight  of  all  the  world  with  no  single 
exception.  But  she  could  not  exclude  from  her 
presence  one  who  was  not  merely  her  own  near 
reUition,  but,  moreover,  the  person  to  whose  vigil- 
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ftnce  she  was  indebted  for  deliverance  from  the 
snare  into  which  she  had  already  fallen.  So 
when  Randal  presented  himself,  first  to  beg  her 
pardon  for  the  revelation  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make,  then,  next  day,  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
then,  a  day  or  two  after  that,  to  inquire  again, 
then,  on  the  morrow,  becaose  he  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  could  not  find  himself  so  near  vnth- 
ont  looking  in,  then,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  to 
ask  for  the  loan  of  a  book  which  he  believed  to 
be  in  the  Egerton  House  library — ^when  he  thus 
perpetually  kept  on  calling  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  she  always  forced  herself  to  see  him,  and 
even  to  make  him  welcome. 

And  then  it  was  not  only  that  she  knew  him 
to  have  a  claim  on  her  which  she  was  in  pro- 
priety and  justice  bound  to  recognize ;  she  felt 
genuinely  grateful  for  what  she  could  not  but  re- 
gard as  nis  generosity  in  concealing  from  others 
the  discovety  which  it  overwhelmed  her  with  hu- 
miliation even  to  think  upon,  genuinely  grateful 
for  the  personal  interest  in  her  which  his  visits 
implied,  and  which,  even  when  she  found  this 
expression  of  it  most  irksome,  was  not  without  a 
soothing  influence  on  her  wounded  self-respect. 
She  despised  and  hated  herself  so  much  for  her 
own  past  weakness  that  it  was  quite  a  relief  to 
find  it  condoned  by  the  continued  friendship  of 
one  who,  besides  knowing  all  the  circnmstanpes 
of  he^  folly,  was  also  a  member  of  the  fieimily  on 
which  she  had  been  near  bringing  ^e  disgrace 
of  alliance  with  a  thief  and  a  forger.  In  brief, 
she  felt  that  Randal  had  a  right  to  censure  and 
condemn  her,  and  that  she  was  indebted  to  him 
in  proportion  as  he  abstained  from  using  it. 

Randal  saw  the  progress  ho  had  so  rapidly 
made  not  only  in  his  cousin's  intimacy,  but  in 
her  liking  and  esteem,  and  did  not  fail  to  draw 
from  it  the  most  favorable  auguries  for  his  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  the  object  on  which  he  was 
now  more  than  ever  bent.  He  had  too  much 
tact,  however,  to  startle  her  by  any  hasty  over- 
ture ;  and  at  the  time  when,  as  has  been  seen, 
he  was  set  down  by  the  gossips  of  the  country- 
side almost  as  her  accepted  suitor,  no  word  of  di- 
rect wooing  had  passed  his  lips.  No  word  of  di- 
rect wooing,  for  he  had  taken  care  occasionally 
to  let  fall  some  tender  compliment  or  expression 
of  more  than  cousinly  interest  by  way  of  feeling 
his  ground.  And,  on  the  whole,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  result  of  these  experiments ;  for  though 
Olivia  never  encouraged  such  utterances,  and  al- 
ways showed  hersdf  in  haste  to  change  the  sub- 
jects which  had  led  to  them,  she  did  not  put 
them  down,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do,  with 
chilling  or  biting  retorts.  It  was  plain  that  what- 
ever  might  be  her  precise  disposition  towards 
him,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  old  spirit 
of  sarcasm  and  raillery  which  had  once  made  her 
so  difficult  so  deal  with,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  felt  emboldened  to  hope  all  things. 

After  a  great  deal  of  patient  waiting  and  cau- 
tious preparation,  he  judged  at  hist  that  the  time 
had  come  for  more  decisive  action. 

'^I  think  yon  understahd  me  better  than  you 
did,  Olivia,"  he  said  one  day  when,  having  made 
his  way  to  Egerton  House  as  he  so  often  did 
now,  he  found  her,  as  he  thought,  more  than 
usually  cordial. 

*'  A  great  deal  better,  Randal— oh  yes!  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  very  kind  and  generous, 
and  that  I  have  cause  to  be  most  deeply  grateful. 


And  I  am  grateful,  you  may  believe  that,  wheth- 
er I  say  any  thing  about  it  or  not "  (these  words 
were  spoken  very  earnestly).  **But  yon  have 
not  told  me  yet  where  you  are  going  to  spend 
^or  Christmas,"  she  added,  with  a  quick  relapse 
into  her  ordinary  tone. 

She  could  have  said  a  great  deal  more  both  of 
her  present  gratitude  and  of  her  remone  for  in- 
justice formeriy  done  him,  but  she  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  she  was  on  ground  more  or 
less  dangerous,  and,  hardly  knowing  why,  pre- 
ferred to  shift  it  if  possible. 

She  was  not  allowed  to  shift  it  so  easily,  how- 
ever,  for  he  went  on,  taking  no  notice  of  her  last 
remark: 

'*  Then,  if  circumstances  are  so  much  changed, 
you  can  not  blame  me  for  asking  again  a  ques- 
tion I  have  asked  before — asked  so  often  that  you 
might  think  me  impertinent  for  repeating  it  if 
the  conditions  of  the  case  were  not  so  completely 
altered.  But  at  least  you  will  not  think  so  bad* 
ly  of  me  as  that,  will  you,  Olivia  ?" 

''You  know  very  well  I  could  not  think  badly 
of  you,"  she  answered  as  steadily  as  she  could, 
vet  with  an  uncomfortable  apprehension  of  what 
ne  might  have  in  his  mind,  which  made  her  long 
more  than  ever  to  turn  the  conversation  into  an- 
other channel.  But  not  being  able  to  find  any 
thing  to  say  which  might  have  that  effect,  she 
proceeded  with  a  kind  of  despeitite  courage  to 
demand : 

"  What  questio^i  is  it?" 

"Can  you  not  guess,  Olivia?'*  and  he  threw 
a  pathos  into  his  voice  and  look  which  left  no 
further  doubt  as  to  his  drift.  "A  very  simple 
question,  and  yet  one  on  the  answer  to  which 
my  whole  happiness  depends.  Will  you  be 
mine  ? 

Olivia  had  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  some- 
thing like  this  might  be  coming,  and  yet  she  was 
surprised — so  much  surprised  that  for  a  while  she 
was  wholly  incapable  of  making  answer.  It 
seemed  to  her  almost  incredible  ^at  after  what 
had  happened  he  could  still  seriously  wish  that 
she  should  be  his  wife — she  who  by  his  timely  in- 
terference had  been  so  lately  saved  from  making 
herself  a  public  laughing-stock — she  whom  he 
knew  to  have  lavished  all  the  love  she  had  to 
give  on  a  returned  felon.  The  sundry  tender  ex- 
pi-essions  that  from  time  to  time  he  had  let  fall 
had  indeed  occasionally  suggested  to  her  that 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  a  renewal  of 
his  suit,  only  on  reflection  the  idea  had  always 
seemed  so  preposterous  that  she  preferred  to  as- 
cribe all  unwelcome  symptoms  to  a  good-natured 
desire  of  applying  balm  to  her  lacerated  self-es- 
teem. Yet  here  he  was,  not  paying  merely  emp- 
ty compliments,  but  actually  making  formal  de- 
mand for  her  hand — the  hand  whicli  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  been  pledged  so  unwoi-tliily  that 
she  shrank  with  pain  and  shame  at  the  recollec- 
tion.    She  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 

'* Olivia,  will  you  not  answer?  You  are  not 
angry,  surely  ?" 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  take  hers,  but  she  drew 
it  hastily  away. 

'*  Not  angry — I  have  no  right,  of  course ;  but 
so  much  surprised —  Please  do  not  say  any 
thing  more  alK>ut  it,  Randal ;  it  grieves  me  more 
than  I  can  express." 

She  was  indeed  very  much  pained  by  what  he 
had  said,  and  yet,  even  in  speaking,  she  was  con- 
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scions  that  in  somfe  slight  deg^e  she  had  been 
giatified  too.  It  was  a  kind  of  comfort  to  find 
that  she  had  not  irredoeoiably  lost  caste  in  the  es- 
timation of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  all  that 
was  ladicrous  and  hnmiliating  in  her  short-lived 
romance. 

"  And  why  should  you  be  griered  ?  Have  you 
10  little  regard  for  me,  then  ?'* 

*<  It  is  just  because  I  have  a  regard  for  you  that 
I  am  grieved.  Pray,  pray  say  no  mon  ;  you 
know  very  weU  that  it  can  never  be.'* 

"Why  should  it  never  be?"  he  persisted. 
"  Toa  have  some  regard  for  me,  you  say ;  then 
what  reason — " 

"  Yes,  regard,  but  not —  Forgive  me,  Ran- 
dal, and  don't  think  me  ungrateful,  for  I  am  not 
—but  yon  are  only  paining  me  and  yourself  for 
nothing.  I  thank  you  very  much,  but  it  is  im- 
possible—^juite  impossible." 

He  looked  at  her  scrutinizingly,  and  under- 
stood that  she  was  very  much  in  earnest.  But  he 
had  persevered  too  long  to  be  willing  to  give  up 
now. 

"  Oh,  that  man !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst 
60  abrupt  as  to  be  almost  melodramatic,  "  the 
evil  he  has  to  answer  for!  I  thought  it  was 
over,  but  it  is  not ;  you  can  not  forget  him ;  you 
try,  but  yon  can  not.  Ah !  my  poor  dear  wrong- 
ed cousin!" 

If  the  words  were  meant  to  sting,  they  an- 
swered their  end  well.  Whether  it  was  their  tone 
of  implied  reproach  or  their  tone  of  implied  com- 
passion that  wounded  her  most,  Olivia  herself  ^ 
■  conkl  not  have  said,  but  she  was  wounded  to  the 
veiy  quick.  That  she  should  be  openly  accused 
of  the  despicable,  the  degrading  weakness  of  car- 
ing for  the  man  still — a  wes^kness  against  the 
bare  possibility  of  which  she  was  forever  jealously 
goarding !  How  dared  any  body  say  or  think  such 
a  thing  of  her  ?  And  yet  was  it  wonderful,  know- 
ing as  every  body  did  how  infotuated  she  had 
been  once  ?  She  had  never  felt  the  depth  of  her 
hnmiliation  so  keenly  as  she  felt  it  now — never,  at 
least,  since  the  first  fatal  hour  of  discovery. 

**  Yon  axe  quite  mistaken,"  she  said  with  crim- 
soning cheeks,  and  an  attempt  at  her  old  pride  of 
manner.  *'  I  can  forget,  and  I  do.  Every  thing 
connected  with  that  time  is  past  and  done  with-^ 
every  thing."  Then,  suddenly  remembering  how 
ill  the  aifectation  of  haughtiness  became  her  un- 
der present  circumstances,  she  let  her  head  fall 
forward,  and  added  in  a  choking  voice :  '*  Ex- 
cept the  shame,  and  that  will  stay  with  me  for 
ever  and  ever." 

He  ccDtemplated  her  drooping  figure  for  a 
while  in  silence,  then,  drawing  his  chair  a  trifle 
nearer,  laid  his  hand  on  hers  very  kindly,  not, 
however,  exactly  repeating  his  attempt  to  ,take 
hold  of  it. 

''  Why  should  yon  bo  ashamed,  Olivia  ?  You 
made  a  mistake,  but  it  was  merely  a  mistake  of 
too  much  goodness  and  generosity.  I  am  one  of 
the  two  or  three  persons  in  the  world  that  know  of 
it  or  ever  can  know  of  it,  and  I  admire  and  re- 
spect yea  as  much  as  ever  I  did.  My  dear  cous- 
in, why  should  you  be  ashamed  ?" 

"  I  have  only  too  good  cause,"  said  Olivia  sad- 
ly. *"*  But  it  is  very  kind  of  yon  to  try  to  comfort 
me,  I  know>  and  I  am  grateful,  believe  me." 

And  grateful  she  did  indeed  feel  For  the 
venr  reason  that  she  had  never  been  less  disposed 
to  be  comforted  than  at  the  present  moment,  she 


felt  the  attempt  at  comforting  her  to  be  very  del- 
icate and  generous. 

'* Grateful!  I  detest  the  word.  And  as  for 
trying  to  comfort  you,  I  am  only  saying  what  I 
feel ;  you  ought  to  know  that.  But  the  truth  is, 
your  feelings  towards  me  are  so  different  from 
mine  towards  you  that  you  can  not  even  give  mc 
credit  for  them." 

With  this  he  sighed  as  deeply  as  ever  he  had 
done  in  old  times  when  his  sighs  had  been  wont 
to  raise  all  Olivia's  ire  against  him.  But  some- 
how her  ire  was  not  raised  jiow.  It  was.  not 
that  she  believed  in  his  professions  of  love  now 
any  more  than  she  had  believed  in  them  then  ; 
she  had  never  in  her  life  been  so  little  in  the 
mood  for  imagining  herself  capable  of  inspiring 
a  genuine  passion.  But,  feeling  as  she  did  real 
friendship  for  her  cousin,  she  was  inclined  to  be- 
lie>*e  that  real  friendship  for  herself  might  be 
among  his  motives  for  seeking  a  union  which 
doubtless  also  seemed  desirable  to  him  on  grounds 
of  self-interest.  She  could  have  wished  th^t  he 
had  not  renewed  his  suit  at  all,  but  she  could  not 
impute  to  him  as  an  offense  that,  having  renewed 
it,  he  still  pleaded  it  in  conventional  suitor's  lan- 
guage. On  the  contrary,  she  felt  that  in  framing 
his  new  addresses  so  precisely  on  the  model  of 
the  old,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  condone  and 
ignore  the  past  which  was  very  considerate. 

Randal  knew  that  he  had  sometimes  erred  by 
the  over-ardor  of  his  professions,  and,  finding  that 
no  answer  was  returned,  began  to  fear  that  he 
might  have  done  so  now. 

**  I  am  afraich  you  are  offended,  Olivia." 

"Offended — oh  no!"  she  answered,  with  a 
sharp  twinge  of  remorse  at  remembering  how 
often  she  had  been  offended  with  him  for  no 
greater  cause.  "  After  all  your  kindness — how 
can  you  believe  it  of  me  ?    But — " 

"  There !  again  you  will  persist  in  being  grate- 
ful— grateful  in  words,  at  least.  Oh !  Olivia,  if 
you  think  you  have  really  any  thing  to  thank  me 
for,  why  will  you  refuse  me  the  one  only  reward 
that  I  cai^  for  ?" 

**  Because  I  can  not  consent — in  justice  to 
yourself  I  can  not.  I  do  not  feel  towards  you 
as  I  ought  to  feel  towards  you  if — if  I  did  a^ 
you  wish.  Forgive  me ;  you  understand  what  I 
mean." 

"  You  mean  that  you  do  not  love  me  ?" 

"Not  in  that  way.  Oh!  Randal,  why  will 
yon  pain  me  so  ?  You  know  what  friendship  I 
feel  for  you,  and  if  I  could  feel  more  than  friend- 
ship I  would.  But  I  can  not — I  am  veiy  sony, 
but  lean  not." 

And  in  saying  this  Olivia  did  really,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  regret  that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  answer  her  /cousin  differently. 
It  was  very  painful  to  have  to  deny  what  he  was 
so  peraistent  in  asking. 

"  But  if  I  am  willing  to  be  content  with  friend- 
ship ?"  he  argued.  "I  should  be  only  too  proud 
and  happy  to  have  your  love,  I  need  not  say,  but 
it  will  come  afterwards^  I  am  not  afraid.  As  for 
blind  passionate  love  before  marriage  being  a 
necessary  basis  of  happiness,  that  is  all  romance 
and  delusion." 

"Oh!  in  some  cases,  certainly,"  said  Olivia; 
and  her  lip  curled  bitterly  as  she  thought  what  a 
very  unstable  basis  of  happiness  her  own  love 
had  proved.  And  how  blind  and  passionate  that 
love  had  been  Heaven  only  knew. 
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'*  You  really  do  feel  friendship  for  me,  Olivia, 
do  you  not  ?" 

**'  Oh !  BandaJ,  of  course ;  how  can  you  ask  ? 
But  for  that  very  reason — " 

**  And  you  esteem  me  a  little,  I  hope  ?" 

**I  esteem  you  very  much  indeed;  you  are 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  kind  and  consider- 
ate— a  thousand  times  more  so  than  I  deserve. 
But  if  you  would  only  hear  me — " 

''Hear  me  first,  Olivia.  Friendship  and  es- 
teem— what  more  solid  guaranties  of  happiness 
can  be  sought  for  in  marriage  than  these?  I 
suppose  you  wish,  as  every  body  must  wish,  to 
be  as  happy  and  useful  in  this  world  as  you  can ; 
and  if  so,  how  can  you  do  better  than  marry  a 
man  who  for  years  has  lived  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning you,  and  whom  you  yourself  confess  to  lik- 
ing and  esteeming  ?'* 

Olivia  felt  rather  perplexed  by  the  question. 
She  still  shrank  from  the  conclusion  to  which 
her  cousin's  arguments  pointed,  and  yet  she 
could  not  deny  that  the  arguments  in  themselves 
seemed  reasonable  enough. 

''No,  Randal,  no;  it  might  suit  most  people, 
but  not  me.  I  will  try  to  be  as  happy  and  use- 
ful as  I  can,  but  it  must  be  in  living  by  myself. 
I  have  had  plenty  of  experience  of  living  by  my- 
self, you  know ;  it  is  onlv  going  on  as  I  began. 

She  attempted  a  smile  here,  but,  in  spite  of 
herself,  it  was  a  very  faint  one.  She  could  not 
help  thinking  how  very  different  her  future  must 
be  from  her  past — that  past  which,  if  it  had  some- 
times been  monotonous  and  lonely,  had  at  least 
been  fraught  with  such  keen  ei^oyment  of  the 
sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  She 
had  held  her  head  so  high  then,  had  felt  so  strong 
and  \igorons  and  self-confident;  and  now  she 
was  so  crushed  and  broken  and  ashamed !  Ah ! 
the  dreary  hours  that  she  would  have  to  spend 
in  communion  with  her  own  self-reprobation — 
she  quailed  as  she  thought  of  them. 

"  Uoing  on  as  you  began !  And  did  you  not 
begin  by  making  a  great  mistake  ?"  asked  Ran- 
dal, after  a  pause  during  which  he  had  been  in- 
tently watching  her. 

She  quite  stalled  as  she  heard;  the  words 
were  so  exact  an  expression  of  a  doubt  which 
just  then  had  been  passing  through  her  own 
brain  that  they  seemed  almost  an  echo.  A  mis- 
take— ^yes,  truly  she  had  made  a  mistake — a  mis- 
take in  deeming  herself  strong  when  she  was 
weak,  wise  when  she  was  foolish,  able  to  go 
alone,  when  but  for  timely  aid  she  was  about 
plunging  into  an  abyss.  A  great  mistake,  no 
question. 

"  Silence  gives  assent — is  it  not  so  ?"  said  Ran- 
dal caressingly ;  then,  as  she  still  did  not  answer, 
he  drew  nearer,  and,  in  his  tenderest  accents, 
whispered  :  "  Ah  !*  Olivia,  keep  silence  still,  and 
let  it  give  assent  to  every  thing — to  my  happi- 
ness— ^lo  yours.  I  would  make  you  happy,  be- 
lieve me. 

And  his  arm  slipped  round  her  waist  as  he 
was  speaking. 

She  roused  herself,  and  pushed  his  arm  away 
almost  rudely.  ' 

"No,  leave  me — I  tell  you  I  will  not.  This 
is  persecution — cleave  me  this  moment." 

He  rose,  looking  very  much  humbled  —  so 
much  humbled  that  Olivia,  remembering  the  fate 
from  which  he  had  saved  her,  was  seized  with 
dismay  at  her  own  ingi-atitude. 


"Forgive  me — I  did  not  mean  it.  I  hardly 
know  what  I  am  doing.  Forgive  me,  Randal, 
for  indeed  my  heart  is  breaking." 

And  for  the  first  time  in  Randal's  presence  she 
burst  into  tears. 

He  was  at  her  side  again  in  an  instant. 

"You  did  not  mean  it!  Then  I  may  still 
hope !  Ah ! .  Olivia,  my  poor  dear  Olivia,  you 
will  let  me  have  the  right  of  comforting  you,  will 
you  not?" 

She  made  no  answer ;  she  saw  that  she  had  put 
herself  at  a  disadvantage  by  her  precipitation, 
and  she  knew  not  how  to  repair  the  error.  Be- 
sides, she  was  weeping  still,  and  her  tears  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  away  all  her  energy. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  this  time  she 
did  not  withdraw  it ;  how  could  she  without  mn- 
ning  the  risk  of  ofiending  him  anew  ?  She  felt 
strangely,  uncomfortably  helpless ;  wbb  she,  then, 
really  doomed  to  yield  at  last  Uie  consent  she 
had  so  long  withheld  ?  Well,  after  all,  perhaps  it 
might  be  the  wisest  course,  and  it  was  one  against 
which  she  had  exhausted  all  her  powers  of  rea- 
soning. 

Randal  saw  his  advantage,  and  did  not  fail  to 
press  it. 

"  It  is  settled,  Olivia,  settled  at  last.  Yon  are 
mine,  and  I  may  call  you  so.'* . 

She  felt  that  the  toils  were  closing  round  her, 
and  made  a  desperate  efifort  to  keep  them  from 
closing  quite. 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,  you  must  give  mo  time. 
Let  me  have  a  day  to  think,  and  I  promise  that 
you  shall  have  your  answer." 

"Let  me  have  my  answer  now;  say  yes  at 
once." 

"No,  I  must  have  time — I  must  and  will. 
Randal,  let  mo  go." 

She  spoke  so  firmly,  and  drew  her  hand  from 
his  with  so  much  decision,  that  he  understood  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  ixrg^  her  too  closely  for 
the  present. 

"  You  are  not  trifling  with  me,  Olivia  ?  Yon 
are  not  sending  me  away  to  wait  when  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  against  me  already  ?  I  will 
go,  but  only  tell  me  that  I  have  a  chance." 

"You  have  a  chance — there,  that  is  enough. 
I  tell  you  I  must  have  time." 

"  xou  shall  have  time,"  he  said,  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  ' '  Olivia,  I  can  trust  you,  I  am 
sure.  You  have  told  me  that  I  have  a  chance, 
and  you  are  not  cruel  enough  to  make  me  hope 
only  to  disappoint  me.  And  how  am  I  to  know 
my  fate  ?" 

"I  will  write  to  you — perhaps  to-day.  But, 
remember,  nothing  is — " 

"Oh !  nothing  is  settled,  I  know;  you  are  free 
to  dash  me  down  intb  despair  after  raising  me 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  and  I  shall  have 
no  right  to  complain.  But  still  I  do  not  think 
you  can  be  so  cruel,  I  do  not.  Olivia,  I  leave  you 
now,  and  remember,  my  whole  happiness  is  in 
your  hands. " 

And  before  she  had  time  to  say  another  word 
in  deprecation  of  his  implied  confidence  in  her 
consent,  he  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone. 

Olivia's  first  feeling  on  being  left  alone  wsa  a 
kind  of  half'incrednlons  consternation.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  actually  promised  to  take 
the  idea  of  manying  Randal  Egerton  into  con- 
sideration, actually  given  him  reason  to  speak  as 
though  he  nwde  sure  beforehand  of  her  acquies- 
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cence  ?  What  had  she  been  doing  ?  That  with- 
in so  short  a  time  of  the  breaking-off  of  one  en- 
gagement (and  such  a  breaking-oif  too!)  she 
shodld  be  serioosly  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  entering  into  another — ^what  could  be  thought 
of  her?  what  conki  she  think  of  herself?  8he 
fell  more  ashamed  and  abased  than  she  had  felt 
yet. 

Her  sense  of  hmniliation  was  so  bitter  that 
af^er  a  while  she  b^^n  to  rebel  against  it  in  sheer 
self-defense.  After  all,  had  she  so  very  much 
reason  to  be  ashamed  ?  had  she  done  any  thing 
which  need  appear  so  yery  disgraceful  and  con- 
temptible, either  in  her  own  estinmtion  or  in  that 
of  others  ?  No  donbt  people  would  think,  if  they 
knew,  that  she  had  rooted  the  old  love  out  of  her 
heart  veiy  easily ;  but  then,  was  not  this  exactly 
vrhat  she  wonkL  wish  them  to  think?  Was  it 
not  something  to  be  much  more  ashamed  of  that 
she  should  be  supposed  to  be  languishing  for 
that— that — and  she  shuddered,  unable  to  give 
him  a  name  even  in  her  o%vn  mind-^to  cherish 
his  memory  so  that  the  whole  happiness  of  her 
after-life  was  destroyed  by  him  ?  Ah !  surely 
that  was  the  worst  degradation  of  any  which 
could  possibly  befall  her. 

And  at  this  stage  she  ceased  to  argue  whether 
she  ooght  or  ought  not^  to  be  ashamed  of  her  un- 
dertaking to  consider  her  cousin's  suit,  and  set 
herself  to  consider  it  in  good  earnest. 

Certainly,  looking  at  things  from  the  pruden- 
tial point  of  view,  the  arrangement  wjiich  he 
5iig^ed  had  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it; 
nothing,  indeed,  could  seem  more  eminently  judi- 
doaa,  or  calculated  to  promote  the  welfkre  of 
both.  In  all  external  circumstances  of  birth  and 
breeding  and  position  and  age,  each  was  thorough- 
ly well  suited  to  the  other,  while  on  both  sides  there 
was  the  esteem  and  friendship  which,  as  he  had 
said— and  said,  she  was  sure,  with  truth — con- 
stituted the  b^t  guaranties  for  married  happi- 
ness. Then,  moreover,  she  was  bound  to  him 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude.  His  watch- 
ful friendship  had  saved  her  from  a  fate  so  dread- 
ful that  she  dared  not  think  of  it,  and  to  his  mag- 
nanimity she  was  further  indebted  for  escaping 
the  observation  and  ridicule  which  a  public  dis- 
dosnre  of  the  fiicts  must  have  brought  with  it. 
Again,  how  generous  he  had  been  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  her,  how  delicately  tender  of  her  feel- 
ings, how  studiously  persistent  in  ignoring  that 
6be  had  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  his  or  her  own 
respect!  Ah  I  how  much  she  owed  him,  to  be 
sue!  more  than  she  could  hope  ever  to  repay. 

And  yet  there  was  one  way  open  to  her  of  re- 
ifying something  —  one  only  way;  she  might 
give  him  the  hand  he  had  so  often  pleaded  for, 
and,  giving  it,  make  him  master  of  Egerton  Park. 
If  she  had  not  come  between,  Egerton  Park 
voold  have  been  as  good  as  his  already ;  it  was 
?he,  and  she  alone,  who  had  kept  him  and  his 
all  these  years  out  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  their  lawful  inheritance,  and  which  they 
certainly  woald  have  graced  for  more  than  she 
had  done.  Was  it  not  almost  her  duty  to  con* 
KQt  to  make  what  restitution  lay  in  her  power  ? 

Could  it  be  her  duty  really,  she  asked  herself 
^th  a  sinking  heart,  and,  burning  her  face  in  her 
hands,-  she  set  about  reviewing  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side. 

But  when  she  tried  to  allege  some  reason  for 
deciding  against  her  cousin's  wishes,  she  could 


I  not  find  it  save  in  her  own  feelings.  She  pre- 
ferred to  go  on  living  alone  as  she  had  lived  hith- 
erto ;  that  was  all  that  she  could  say. 

And  with  what  face  could  'she  say  so  to  "Ran- 
dal? She  preferred  living  alone,  but  had  she 
shown  herself  fit  for  self-government  ?  Was  she 
indeed  really  fit  for  it — a  poor  weak,  helpless 
creature,  who  had  fallen  into  the  first  snare 
spread  for  her  ?  And  could  she  even  hope  to  be 
tolerably  happy,  living  alone  after  what  had  oc- 
curred ?  How  could  she  bear  to  know  that  wher- 
ever she  went  people  would  be  canvassing  her  dis- 
appointment, as  they  would  please  to  call  it — 
whispering  among  themselves  how  the  rich  Miss 
Egerton  was  pining  in  secret  for  a  former  lover, 
and  had  determined  to  live  and  die  unmarried  for 
his  sake?  And  that  was  not  oil  —  perhaps  he 
might  hear  of  it,  and  think  so  too. 

8he  started  up  as  though  a  red-hot  iron  had 
touched  her.  Ah!  but  he  should  not  think  so 
— ^never,  never ;  she  would  show  him  and  all  the 
world  differently ;  she  would  do  her  duty  to  the 
man  who  had  saved  her — would  write  that  very 
instant —  And  with  feverish  haste  she  flew  to 
her  desk,  laid  a  sheet  of  paper  before  her,  and 
sat  down,  pen  in  hand. 

She  had  already  traced  the  words,  ''My  dear 
Randal,"  and  was  pausing  to  consider  in  what 
phrase  she  should  signify  that  all  was  to  be  as  he 
wished,  when  the  door  was  thown  open,  and  a 
servant  appeared  to  announce : 

"Mrs.Watei's." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ILLUMIKATION. 

Olttia's  first  impulse  on  hearing  the  name 
was  to  gather  up  the  paper  on  which  tliose  three 
words  stood  inscribed,  crushing  it  together  and 
huddling  it  out  of  sight  with  as  much  nervous 
trepidation  as  though  she  had  felt  herself  caught 
in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  She  was  con- 
scious of  really  feeling  something  of  the  sort,  and 
immediately  aftenvards,  ashamed  and  angry  that 
it  should  have  been  so,  raised  her  head  proudly, 
and  confronted  the  new-comer  with  a  steady  look 
of  stately  displeasure.  The  look  was  so  freezing 
that  poor  Mrs.  Waters,  who  already  had  found 
it  a  great  effort  to  drag  herself  a  few  steps  for- 
ward into  the  room,  felt  all  her  remaining  cour- 
age evaporate,  and  stood  unable  to  offer  either 
explanation  or  apology. 

"  I  had  not  expected  the  honor  of  seeing  you 
again,"  said  Oliria  presently,  and  her  politeness 
was  so  chilling  that  it  was  more  repellent  than 
absolute  rudeness  might  have  beep.  "May  I 
ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  it  ?" 

She  rose  as  she  put  the  question ;  she  could 
not  sit  while  her  visitor  was  standing,  and  she 
would  not  ask  Harold  Maxwell's  sister  to  be 
seated  in  her  house. 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,"  Mrs.  Waters  faltered  with 
some  difficultv,  on  finding  herself  thus  called 
upon  to  unfold  her  business.  "  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  if  I  could  have  helped  it — indeed 
I  would  not.  But  I  am  so  unhappy,  so  anx- 
ious, and  you  are  the  only  person—  No,  I  have 
not  come  to  ask  you  for  any  thing — do  not  think 
it — only  for  an  answer  to  a  question.  The  truth 
is  "  (and  hero  the  speaker  began  to  tremble  so 
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that  she  could  scarcely  ardcolate),  '*  I  have  never 
heard  any  thing  of— of  him — my — my  brother, 
yoQ  know — never  since  that  dav,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  yon  might  be  able  to  te&  me — " 

'*  Yon  may  spare  yonreelf  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing on,"  interrupted  Olivia  with  flaming  checjcs. 
**  The  person  of  whom  yon  speak  is  a  total  stran- 
ger to  roe,  and  I  can  say  nothing  whatever  re- 
specting him." 

''But  you  can  say  surely  if  he  told  yon  any 
thing  abont  where  lie  intended  to  go,"  cried 
Mrs.  Waters,  clasping  her  hands  in  mingled  an- 
guish find  entreaty.  '*0h!  Miss£gerton,donot 
be  cruel  to  me.  I  tell  yon  I  have  lost  him — lost 
him ;  I  do  not  know  even  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead.  If  he  told  you  what  he  was  going  to  do 
— if  you  have  any  idea — ^for  pity's  sake  do  not 
keep  it  back." 

*'  I  recognize  no  right  in  you  or  any  one  else 
to  trouble  me  with  questions  about  a  person 
ivith  whom  I  have  not  the  smallest  concern. 
Still,  to  shorten  the  conversation,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no  word  of  informa- 
tion regarding  him  either  from  himsdf  or  others. 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him !  and  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say." 

*'  You  know  nothing  abont  him !"  echoed  Mrs. 
Waters  blankly,  and  an  indescribable  sense  of 
dismay  and  disappointment  fdl  upon  her  like 
lead.  If  she  had  reflected,  she  would  have  seen 
that  the  chances  of  her  brother's  life  or  death 
really  stood  just  where  they  were  before;  but 
she  was  so  discouraged  by  this  failure  of  her  last 
hope  that  at  that  moment,  with  a  pang  of  pas- 
sionate grief  and  afiection,  she  gave  him  up  in 
her  own  mind  for  lost. 

**  I  know  nothing,  and  I  care  nothing,"  replied 
Olivia  frigidly. 

A  look  of  bitterness  mingled  itself  with  the 
sadness  on  Mrs.  Watere's  face. 

**Ah !  how  unkind  yon  are,  and  cold  and  un- 
forgiving !  To  hate  him  like  that — after  being 
engaged  to  marry  him — I  wonder  how —  And 
when  he  loved  you  so — ah !  how  he  loved  you, 
to  be  sure  I     How  can  you  ?  how  can  you  ?" 

**'  1  may  rather  wonder  how  you  can  dare  to 
remind  me  of  what  you  must  know  to  be  the 
one  shame  and  horror  of  my  life,"  returned 
Olivia  with  sparkling  eyes.  "And  remember,  if 
I  really  believed  what  you  said  last,  I  should 
only  regard  myself  as  more  disgraced  and  de- 
graded, if  possible,  than  I  am  already." 

"Degraded  by  his  love,  do  you  mean — by 
Harry's  love  ?"  and  the  eyes  generally  so  mildan^ 
subdued  in  their  light  flashed  as  indignantly  as 
Olivia's  own.  "  Degraded !  honored,  you  ought 
to  say ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Egerton,  you 
never  were  honored  so  much  as  when  my  brother 
loved  you  and  chose  you  to  be  his  wife." 

The  words  were  uttered  so  emphatically,  and 
with  a  face  so  glowing — ^not  with  mere  passion, 
but  with  genuine  sisterly  pride  and  affection — 
that  Olivia  for  an  instant  felt  almost  quelled. 
But  in  an  instant  more  she  was  so  angry  with 
this  temporary  weakness  that  she  made  answer, 
in  tones  more  chilling  and  incisive  than  perhaps 
she  had  ever  used  in  her  life  before : 

"Your  ideas  of  honor  are  quite  diflerent 
from  mine — so  different  that  the  soonei'  this  con- 
vei'sation  comes  to  an  end  the  better.  In  my 
estimation  it  is  not  an  honor,  but  the  grossest 
insult  that  can  be  put  upon  roe,  to  couple  my 


name  as  you  have  done  with  that  of  a  man  who 
has  committed  theft  and  forgery,  no  matter  how 
long  ago." 

"He  did  not,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Watere  vehe- 
mently, and  she  looked  Olivia  straight  in  the  face 
with  heaving  chest  and  dilated  pupils.  "He did 
not ;  and  whoever  says  he  did  is  a  liar." 

As  Olivia  heard  these  words,  the  blood  rushed 
through  her  veins  so  impetuously  tliat  she  al- 
most staggered.  But  she  knew  that  her  inter- 
locutor's eyes  were  still  fixed  defiantly  upon  her, 
and  mastered  her  agitation  sufficiently  to  ask 
with  contemptuous  coldness: 

"And  if  he  did  not,  how  comes  it  that  he  b 
content  to  rest  under  the  accusation  ?" 

A  kind  of  collapse  seemed  to  fall  on  Mrs. 
Waters  at  the  question ;  a  spasm  passed  over 
her  face,  a  shndder  ran  through  her  whole  frame ; 
and  with  a  burst  of  teare  she  ejaculated : 

*  *  Because — ^because —  God  forgive  me !  I  am 
a  wretch — a  poor,  weak,  wicked,  selfish  wretch." 

Olivia  looked  on  with  a  palpitating  heart. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  what  yon  have  said 
just  now  ?" 

Mra.  Waters  dried  her  eyes  hastily. 

"Nothing — I  don't  know — ^that  will  do.  It 
seems  you  can  not  tell  me  any  thing,  so  I  will 
go  home." 

"  Stop !"  cried  Olivia,  so  peremptorily  that  the 
visitor,  already  on  her  way  to  leave  the  room, 
wavered  and  came  to  a  halt.  "I  insist  on 
knowing  what  you  meant — ^you  meant  something, 
I  suppose.  What  was  it?  I  have  a  right  to 
know." 

"  What  was  it — ^why,  what  should  it  be  ?  I 
foiiget  now  what  I  said ;  I  was  half —  There, 
I  must  go ;  they  will  be  waiting  for  me." 

She  moved  quickly  towards  the  door,  but  Olivia, 
coming  fonvaixl  more  quickly  still,  placed  herself 
in  the  >vav. 

"  You  do  not  forget  what  yon  said ;  you  know 
very  well  what  it  was.  You  pretended  to  be- 
lieve that  .your  brother  was  not  guilty ;  you 
would  have  liked  to  make  roe  believe  it  too  if  you 
could. "  She  paused,  but  the  other  only  trembled 
and  made  no  answer,  and  she  went  on :  "But 
don't  think  that  you  succeeded — don't  think  that 
I  was  weak  enough  to  be  deceived  for  one  in- 
stant. I  was  surprised  at  your  audacity  in  try- 
ing to  deny  it,  but  of  course  I  knew  very  well  that 
he  was  guilty — I  never  doubted  it.  Ah!  and 
you  dare  not  try  again  to  make  me  doubt  it ;  you 
confess  by  your  silence  that  he  is  guilty.  Yes 
indeed,  if  I  had  not  known  it  before,  I  should 
know  it  now  through  you." 

"He  is  not  guilty!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Waters 
with  a  cry  of  pain.  "  He  is  the  noblest,  best — 
There,  no  more  questions — I  don't  know  what 
I  am  saj'ing.  Let  me  go,  for  the  love  of  Heav- 
en!" 

She  made  an  endeavor  to  pass,  but  Olivia 
caught  her  by  the  arm  almost  roughly. 

"You  shall  not  go  until  yon  tell  me  every 
thing.  You  said  be  was  not  guilty;  what  da 
you  mean  ?" 

"Don't  ask,  for  pity's  sake — I  have  said  too 
much  already.  Ah !  if  you  have  any  mercy,  let 
that  be  enough." 

"  But  you  must  tell  me — ^Imust  understand — 
The  thing  was  done,  and  somebody  must  have 
done  it.     If  he  was  not  guilty,  who  was  ?" 

A  deadly  paleness  overspread  Mrs.  Waters'a 
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fisfttnres ;  her  lips  absolutely  qniTered^with  terror 
as  she  ^t  the  searching  gaze  that  fastened  itself 
on  her  fiice.  At  the  sight  a  ray  of  illumination 
flashed  across  Olivia's  mind. 

*^  Your  hnsband  ?"  she  whispered. 

There  was  a  sound  of  oonvulsive  laboring  for 
breath,  then,  unable  longer  to  support  herself,  the 
poor  wife  slipped  from  Olivia's  grasp  and  sank 
into  a  chair,  wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing  in 
a  very  tempest  of  sorrow. 

Olivia  stood  by  and  looked  on  vacantly — al- 
most like  a  person  stupefied.  And  stupefied  in- 
deed she  was,  but  as  one  who  has  been  brought 
scddenly  back  firom  darkness  into  light. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THB   wife's   story. 
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loirs  husband?"  repeated  Olivia,  after  an 
interral  of  silence  during  which  various  emotions 
had  chased  each  other  through  her  mind  so  swift- 
ly that,  like  a  rapidly  revolving  succession  of  col- 
ors, their  general  effect  had  been  utter  blankness. 

*' Ah!  but  you  will  not  tell — have  mercy  for 
God's  sake.  It  was  for  me  and  the  children — 
onr  poor  dead  children — not  himself.  Ah !  he 
was  60  poor,  so  sorely  tempted — ^yon  can  never 
know.'* 

'*  But  if  he  did  it,  how  came  another  person 
to  be  accused  ?'*  severely  demanded  Olivia ;  then, 
before  there  was  time  to  answer,  she  added  with 
a  keen  searching  look  of  suspicion  :  **  And  how 
came  that  other  person  to  let  himself  be  accused  ?" 

"  He  did  not  know  it  at  fimt ;  he  thought  he 
was  only  shidding  us,  and  afterwards  he  was 
too  generous —    Ah !  dear  Miss  Egerton — " 

"  He  was  betrayed,  then  ?"  flash^  out  Olivia. 

'^Do  not  be  angry ;  only  bear  with  me  a  litde, 
and  I  will  tdl  you —  But  oh!  my  poor  hus- 
band— you  will  have  mercy — " 

*'  Tell  me  every  thing — this  moment — I  insist." 

"  I  will,  I  will,  but  do  not  look  at  me  like  that ; 
be  a  little  gentle,  or  I  can  not." 

"There,  I  will  be  very  gentle;'*  and,  with'  a 
great  struggle  for  patience,  Olivia  seated  herself 
bv  her  visitor's  side  and  endeavored  to  set  an 
example  of  external  calmness.  "And  now  tell 
me,  how  did  it  happen  ?  Tell  me  every  thing 
from  the  beginning." 

"It  was  just  after  Emmy  was  bom,"  began 
Mis.  Waters  in  a  low  voice,  with  difficulty  re- 
straining her  sobs  in  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  Olivia's  look  and  manner — "just  after  Emmy 
was  bom,  and  when  onr  other  dear  children 
were  beginning  to  sicken  with  the  fever.  You 
know  what  we  had  to  live  on  (we  were  in  debt, 
besides,  to  some  of  the  tradespeople  at  the  time), 
and  I  was  very  weak,  and  the  doctor  recom- 
mended me  and  the  children  all  sorts  of  nourish- 
ing things,  and  the  baby  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
neighbor*8  to  be  out  of  the  infection,  and  there 
vas  not  a  £uthtng  of  mon^  in  the  house  to  pay 
for  it  all :  and  if  we  had  asked  any  thing  from 
old  Mr.  Waters  it  would  only  have  made  him  so 
angry  that  he  would  never  have  foigiven  us. 
Ah !  when  you  think  of  what  Austin  must  have 
gone  through  tlien — and  he  had  to  bear  it  all 
by  himself  too,  for  I  was  to  be  kept  yery  quiet, 
K>  that  he  never  said  a  word  to  me  of  what  he 
had  m  his  mind.     Oh !  if  he  only  had ! " 


She  sighed  bitterly,  so  bitterly  that  if  Olivia 
had  not  been  engrossed  by  an  all-absorbing  in- 
terest of  her  own  she  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
sympathize  with  her.  But  as  it  was,  Olivia 
merely  made  a  movement  of  impatience  and 
said: 

"Goon." 

Mrs.  Waters  obeyed,  but  her  voice  was  lower 
and  more  faltering  than  ever. 

"  So  he  kept  on  and  on,  thinking  over  his  mis- 
eries by  himself,  and  at  last  one  evening — he  told 
me  afterwards  it  was  just  after  the  doctor  had 
said  I  must  have  port-wine  three  times  a  day — 
one  evening  he  sat  up  very  late,  and — and — 
Ah !  yon  see  what  I  mean ;  well,  it  was  then 
that  he  did  it" 

"Forged  something  witli  old  Mr.  Waters's  sig- 
nature, you  mean  ?" 

"Yes.  But  oh!  onlv  think  how  he  was  tempt- 
ed. And  you  know  old  Mr.  Waters  had  prom- 
ised to  leave  us  all  his  money,  and  this  hundred 
pounds — ^it  was  only  a  hundi-ed — ^would  have 
been  nothing  to  him  one  way  or  another.  It 
was  only  by  chance  he  came  to  find  out  it  had 
been — ^been  taken — ^at  all." 

"  Go  on.  •  You  have  not  told  me  yet  how  any 
one  else-—" 

"  I  will  tell  you  now.  He — Harry,  yon  kr.ow 
— had  just  left  Oxford,  and  was  up  in  London 
about  a  tutorship  in  some 'family  he  had  been  in- 
troduced to.  And — and — ^that  same  night  that 
he  had  done  it  Austin  sent  the — ^the  thing,  yon 
understand — in  a  letter  to  Harry,  asking  him  to 
take  it  to  Mr.  Waters's  bank  in  London  and  get 
the  money." 

"Ah,  yes !  and  so  draw  suspicion  on  himself; 
I  see,"  said  Olivia  with  gleaming  eyes. 

"  Ah !  but  Austin  did  not  mean  that — ^indeed, 
indeed  he  did  not  He  loved  Harry  like  a  broth- 
er, he  did  really — ^then ;  he  would  not  have  hurt 
him  for  all  the  world.  But  he  knew  he  would 
be  found  out  at  once  if  he  offered  such  a  thing 
to  any  body  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  thought 
that  if  he  could  get  a  stranger  to  draw  the  mon- 
ey in  London —  That  was  all  he  thought  of,  I 
do  assure  you." 
.  *  *  Very  well— let  it  be  so.    What  next  ?" 

"  So  he  sent  it  to  Harry,  pretending  it  was  a 
present  he  had  got  from  old  Mr.  Waters  on  con- 
dition that  I  should  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
asked  him  to  bring  the  money  when  he  came." 

"When  became?" 

"Yes;  it  had  been  settled  he  should  come 
down  to  see  us  on  his  way  to  Cornwall,  where 
this  family  lived  that  he  was  going  to.  And  he 
did  come — poor  Harry — and  brought  Austin 
what  he  wanted,  little  guessing,  of  course,  how  it 
was ;  and  then  next  day  he  went  off  again ;  for, 
with  so  much  illness  in  the  house,  we  could  not 
do  any  thing  to  welcome  him.  Ah !  I  remem- 
ber how  he  came  to  my  room  that  morning  to 
say  good-bye,  and  how  he  tried  to  comfort  me 
about  the  children,  and  said  he  would  return  in 
a  fortnight  and  find  us  all  well.  For  he  was 
not  to  go  to  Cornwall  at  once;  he  had  a  few 
spare  days  that  he  was  going  to  spend  on  a 
walking  excursion  in  Wales,  and  then  he  was  to 
come  b«ick  to  us  again.  But  he  did  not  come 
back — ^I  never  saw  him  from  that  time  to  the 
day  I  found  him  sitting  with  you  and  Emmy  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Nidboume.  Ah !  how  lit- 
tle I  knew  the  parting  would  be  so  long !" 
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She  pansed,  weeping  violently,  bat  was  soon 
urged  forward  again  by  OUria,  who  had  been  list- 
ening in  breathless  impatience. 

'*And  what  happened  next?  It  was  foond 
out—" 

*'  Ah  yes !  so  soon !  Old  Mr.  Waters  took  it 
into  his  head  to  draw  all  his  money  out  of  the 
bank  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  when  he 
found  there  was  a  hundred  pounds  wrong  in  the 
accounts — ah !  you  know  what  he  was,  and  you 
may  Uiink  of  the  terrible  passion — '* 

'*  But  how  did  he  get  to  suspect — any  body  in 
particular  ?" 

*'  A  clerk  came  down  from  the  bank,  the  clerk 
who  had  paid  the  money  on  the — the  thing—and 
he  described  the  person  who  had  presented  it, 
and  old  Mr.  Waters  had  always  hated  Harry  be- 
cause he  was  my  brother,  and  guessed  at  once. 
And  of  course  he  thought  that  Harry  had — ^had 
— done  every  thing.'* 

.''WeU?  and  then?" 

''*  And  then  he  sent  for  Austin,  and  told  him. 
Ah !  what  a  day  that  was — ^I  could  never  forget 
it  if  I  lived  a  thousand  years.  I  was  sitting  with 
my  poor  eldest  boy  on  my  knee  (I  was  better 
then,  but  he  was  wasting  away  under  that  dread- 
ful fever  day  by  day),  and  Austin  came  in — oh ! 
so  pale — ^and  said  he  had  something  to  speak  to 
me  about.  And  I  had  to  come  away  from  my 
poor  dying  child  to  listen,  and  he  told  me  every 
thing,  for  he  could  not  keep  it  from  me  longer — 
how  wicked  he  had  be^,  and  how  it  must  all  be 
found  out  the  moment  Harry  came  back,  and 
Harry  was  expected  back  every  day.  Oh !  when 
I  think  of  it  all,  I  wonder  how  I  can  have  lived 
through  it!  And  then  he  went  away  like  a 
madnuin,  and  never  came  back  again  all  that 
dav.  I  thought  he  had  gone  away  to  kill  him- 
self." 

*'  But  he  did  not  kill  himself.  What  did  he 
do?" 

**  He  went  along  the  road  that  he  thought 
llarry  would  come  back  by,  trying  to  meet  him." 

"  Yes,  and  he  did  meet  him,  I  understand  that 
already.     And  he  asked  him — " 

'*  He  asked  him  to  keq)  out  of  the  way  so  as 
not  to  be  questioned  about  who  gave  him  the — 
tliat  horrible  paper.    He  told  him  every  thing — " 

*'  I  see,  but  not  the  one  thing  that  it  concerned 
him  to  know.  Not  that  the  person  who  present- 
ed that  paper  was  suspected  of  being  the  person 
who  forged  it,  and  could  only  dear  himself  -by 
telling  the  truth  ?" 

Mrs.  Waters  lowered  her  eyes  under  Olivia's 
penetrating  gaze. 

**  Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him — my  poor  hus- 
band— "  she  pleaded.  **  He  was  thinking  of  me 
and  the  children — ^if  he  had  been  found  out  he 
would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  and  we  should 
have  starved.  Old  Mr.  Waters  would  have  had 
no  pity." 

**  Well,  well,  go  on.  So  he— Harry  "  (it  was 
the  first  time  the  name  had  passed  Olivia's  lips 
since  the  fatal  day  of  discovery) — **  he  consented 
to  keep  away,  I  suppose,  and  by  keeping  away 
confirmed  all  suspicions  ?" 

Mrs.  Waters  breathed  a  half-inaudible  affirm- 
ative. 

^'^  But  he  found'  out  afterwards  what  he  had 
done  ?"  went  on  Olivia. 

**Yes,  through  the  newspapers,  but  not  for 
some  days,  and  when  he  did  he  could  not  find 


it  in  his  heart — ^he  would  have  had  to  come  out 
from  his  hiding  and  say  it  was  Austin  who  did 
it,  yon  know,  and  Anstin  had  been  good  to  him 
once,  and  given  him  a  home  when  he  needed  one. 
And  I  was  his  sister,  too,  and  hi  such  trouble, 
for  we  had  just  lost  our  boy,  and  the  other  chil- 
dren were  following — our  little  giri  died  the  same 
day  we  got  Hany's  letter." 

"Harry's  letter?" 

"  Yes,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  knew  now  what 
people  thought  of  him,  that  it  had  cost  him  a 
great  struggle,  but  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
And  then  he  promised  that  for  my  sake  and  the 
sake  of  the  benefits  Austin  had  done  him,  he 
would  go  on  as  he  had  begun,  and  help  ns  to 
keep  the  secret  till  the  end ;  he  would  give  up  for 
us  his  country  and  his  name  and  every  thing." 

"And  you  and  your  husband  did  not  refuse 
the  offer  ?"  asked  Olivia  sternly. 

"  What  could  we  do  ?  Poor  Austin — for  my 
sake  and  the  children's  he  dared  not  speak;  and 
I — you  would  not  have  had  me  betray  my  hus- 
band, surely  ?  But  oh  I  what  I  have  suffered  all 
these  years — ^what  we  have  both  suffered,  I  mean 
— ^you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew." 

"  And  he — Harry — ^have  you  never  thought  of 
what  he  must  have  suflfcred,  bearing  the  b«irden 
of  another  man^s  disgrace?"  said  Olivia,  trem- 
bling veiy  much,  partly  with  indignation,  partly 
with — something  else. 

"Ah!  it  is  thinking  of  that,  and  nothing  but 
that,  which  has  made  me  so  miserable,"  cried 
Mrs.  Waters,  casting  an  appealing  ]o<^  at  Olivia 
through  her  tears,  as  though  entreating  com- 
passion. But  Olivia  was  so  occupied  with  her 
own  emotions  that  the  look  was  altogether  lost 
on  her,  and,  with  a  fieiy  light  of  resolution  in 
her  eyes,  she  rejoined : 

"But  tlie  burden  shall  be  taken  off  now.  I 
know  the  truth  at  last,  and  it  shall  be  my  care 
that  all  the  world  shall  know  it  too.  Ah! 
thank  God  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something 
for  him  after  wronging  him  so !" 

"What!"  sluieked  Mrs.  Waters,  "you  would 
tell —  Ah !  no,  no,  for  mercy's  sake !  My  hus- 
band— you  do  not  know — it  will  drive  him  mad." 

"  I  can  not  help  that.  Justice  must  be  done, 
and  shall  be  done.  Ah !  Harry,  how  could  I 
beliGve— 

"But  Austin  wUl  kill  hunself.  Oh!  if  yon 
have  any  pity — if  you  have  ever  felt  a  grain 
of  friendship —  And  what  good  is  it  to  do? 
There  is  no  disgrace  now ;  nobody  here  knows 
he  was  my  brother — ^not  at  least  if  you  have  kept 
our  secret,  as  yon  said  you  would." 

"That  makes  no  difference ;  I  choose  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  bear  his  own  name  again,  and  be 
proud  of  it.  And  you  forget  that  one  person  has 
known  all  along — ^the  person  who  told  me.-  Do 
you  imagine  I  will  consent  to  have  it  thought 
even  by  one  man  that  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed 
where  I  have  most  cause  to  feel  honored  ?" 

She  made  a  step  towards  the  door ;  evidently 
she  had  taken  her  determination,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  put  it  into  immediate  execution.  Mrs. 
Waters  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  clutched  at  her 
dress  with  the  energy  of  despair. 

"Miss  Egerton — ^stay — one  moment — ^for  his 
sake — my  brother's.  You  love  him,  I  think? 
Ah  yes !  I  see  you  do." 

"I  do,'*  said  Olivia,  proudly;  "I  love  him 
more  than  my  own  life." 
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''Then  A>r  his  sake  have  mercjr  on  my  poor 
husband  even  as  he  had  mercy.  If  you  love 
him,  don't  undo  what  he  has  done — don't  let  his 
sacrifice  be  vain." 

Olivia  did  not  speak,  hot  Mrs.  Waters  fancied 
that  her  maimer  showed  symptoms  of  hesitation, 
and  with  passionate  entreaty  went  on : 

"If  yon  tell,  it  wonld  be  better  that  he  had 
never  been  silent.  Austin  might  have  lired 
throogh  if  then ;  bat  now,  with  all  his  grand  new 
friends  to  talk  about  him,  and  poor  Emmy — 
xSh !  I  know  what  he  would  do—he  would  kill 
himself  I  know  be  would.  And  then  all  that 
Uany  has  done  for  us  would  be  undone,  and 
worse  than  undone,  all  his  sufiering  and  self- 
denial  wasted.  Oh!  could  you  wish  that?  do 
TOO  think  that  he  could  wish  it  ?** 

For  awhile  Olivia  was  still  mute,  but  her  com- 
pressed lips  and  quivering  eyelids  showed  that 
a  violent  struggle  was  ta^g  place  within  her. 
At  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  said,  in  a  clear, 
steady  voiee : 

**Hi8  sacrifice  shall  not  be  made  vain  through 
me.  If  he  does  not  wish  for  bis  own  cake  tluit 
everj  tlung  should  be  told,  I  will  not  wish  it  for 
mine,  no,  nor  even  for  his.  I  give  you  my 
word." 
"Oh!  JOss  Egerton,  dear  Miss  Egerton— " 
"You  owe  me  no  thanks;  it  is  for  him,  and 
him  alone.  What  he  has  done  I  will  not  undo 
witboat  his  wish.  And  if  others,  not  knowing 
the  truth,  despise  and  point  at  me,  I  will  glory 
in  bdng  despised  and  pointed  at  for  his  sake." 
"God  bless  you  for  loving  him  so,  OUna!" 
"  Yes,  he  shall  see  that  I  can  make  a  sacrifice 
too.  Let  him  be  looked  down  upon  and  held 
disgraced  by  all  the  world:  let  me  be  looked 
down  upon  and  held  disgraced  for  loving  him — 
it  win  be  my  privilege  to  give  up  something  for 
him,  after  treating  him  as  I  did.  But  he  shall 
not  be  looked  down  upon  either — Randal  shall 
have  Egerton  Park,  and  I  can  trust  him  to  be 
silent  enough ;  it'  was  all  of  me  that  he  wanted." 
She  spoke  with  strange  contempt  and  bitter- 
ness; in  the  few  minutes  during  which  she  had 
laown  of  Harold  Maxwell's  innocence,  Randal 
Egerton,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  had  lost 
eveiy  jot  of  his  laboriously  acquired  footing  in 
her  friendship,  and  even  in  her  esteem.  She 
paused,  thinking  with  a  shudder  of  what  she  had 
been  so  near  doing  that  very  morning,  and  pres- 
eotly  resumed : 

"And  then  we — ^Harry  and  I — shaU  go  from' 
England  together,  to  India,  or  wherever  he' 
Vkases — anywhere  so  that  it  be  far  enough 
away  from  all  who  knew  us  here — and  live  for 
each  other  and  in  each  other ;  ah !  what  a  bap- 
PJ  life  that  will  be! — ^if  only  he  will  forgive  me, 
that  is." 

"  If  only  he  is  living  I"  murmured  Mrs.  Waters 
in  broken  accents. 

Olivia  looked  up  in  sudden  fear;  the  words, 
and  still  more  the  tone  of  suppressed  anguish  in 
irhicfa  th^  had  been  uttered,  fiDed  her  with  in- 
describable alarm. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  If  he  is  living !  what 
doubt —  Ah  yes;  yon  came  to  ask  me — you 
had  never  heard  fh>m  him,  you  said.  But  what 
of  that?  It  does  not  prove —  Living!  of 
foorse  he  is  living;  how  dare  yon  try  to  make 
me  afraid?" 
"Because — because  I  am  so  afraid  myself," 


sobbed  Mrs.  Waters,  unable  longer  to  conceal 
the  agony  which  her  terror  cost  her. 

"Afraid!  why  afraid?  what  are  you  afraid 
of?"  said  Olivia  breathlessly.  "Let  me  know 
every  thing;  the  worst ;  it  is  my  right." 

"Perhaps  all  is  well;  perhaps  I  have  no 
caus&—  But  I  am  miserable,  and  I  can  not 
help  iL" 

And  then,  with  a  great  effort  at  self-compos- 
ure,  Mra.  Waters  gave  Olivia  the  whole  history 
of  her  anxiety— how  she  had  met  her  brother 
coming  from  Egerton  House  pale  and  haggard, 
and  scarcely  cf^mble  of  coherent  speech ;  how  he 
had  promised  to  write  and  had  never  written; 
how  she  had  heard  diat  his  things  were  still  ly- 
ing unclaimed  at  the  village  inn ;  how  for  one 
weary  day  after  another  she  had  waited  for  a 
scrap  of  news  of  him  in  vain.  As  she  spoke, 
she  watched  Olivia  intently,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing  that  the  circumstances  which  carried  such 
apprehension  to  her  own  mind  did  not  appear 
equally  suggestive  of  evil  to  another  hearing 
them  for  the  first  time.  But  Olivia  was  listen- 
ing with  straining  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  a  look 
of  intense  anxiety  that  made  the  sister's  heart 
turn  cold  wiHiin  her. 

"  And  what  do  yon  think  then  has  become  of 
him  ?"  asked  Olivia  in  a  hoarse  voice,  when  she 
had  heard  every  thing. 

"  I  don't  know — I  dare  not  think  too  much. 
He  looked  so  ill,  sodifierent  from  himself :  some- 
times I  am  afraid  something  must  have  happened 
to  him  that  very  day — some  accident  or — worse 
than  an  accident,  perhaps.  He  was  not  fit  to  be 
alone." 

Olivia  evidently  understood  all  that  was  meant, 
for  her  pale  face  grew  yet  paler,  and  for  some 
seconds  she  remained  mute  with  dismay.  After 
a  while,  recovering  somewhat,  she  said  : 

"At  least  nothing  happened  quite  immediate- 
ly. I  had  somethLig  from  him  by  post  next 
evening." 

"  A  letter !"  cried  Mrs.  Waters,  her  eyes  light- 
ing up  with  a  ray  of  new  hope.  "Ah !  why  did 
you  not  tell  me — " 

"  No,  not  a  letter,"  said  Olivia  sadly — "  not  a 
word  of  writing ;  he  despised  me  too  much  for 
that.  It  was  a  ring  I  had  given  him  once ;  he 
scorned  to  keep  any  thing- of  mine  after  what  I 
had  done,  and  no  wonder." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?    Where  was  he  ?" 

"I  tell  you  he  said  nothing.  There  was  only 
the  envelope  addressed  in  his  hand,  and  the  ring 
wrapped  up  in  a  blank  piece  of  paper  inside." 

"  i3ut  there  was  a  postmark,  surely  ?" 
'  "A  postmark — ^yes, to  be  sure,  a  postmark!" 
cried  Olivia  feverishlv.     "I  never  noticed,  but 
there  must  have  been,  of  course.    I  will  look 
now ;  I  have  it  somewhere,  I  know." 

And  with  trembling  haste  Olivia  flew  to  a  cab- 
inet, into  a  drawer  of  which  she  remembered 
tossing  the  envelope  and  its  inclosure  immediate- 
ly on  receiving  it.  The  very  sight  of  such  a 
^memorial  of  Harold  Maxwell  had  been  abhon*eut 
to  her,  and  yet  somehow  she  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  herself  to  destroy  it. 

She  had  never  ventured  to  open  the  drawer 
since  that  day,  and  laid  her  hand  instantly  on 
what  she  wanted. 

"The  postmark  is  Southampton,"  she  an- 
nounced presently. 

"  Southampton !"  and  a  gleam  of  joy  flickered 
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across  Mrs.  Waters's  face.  "  He  was  on  his 
way  back  to  India,  then  ?  So  perhaps  it  is  true 
what  Austin  thinks ;  perhaps  he  had  to  leave  in 
a  hniry,  and  had  no  time —  But  surely  he  might 
have  found  some  way  of  sending  a  letter  after- 
wards. Oh!  if  only  I  could  know  something 
certain ;  I  can  not  bear  this  cruel  doubt  longer. 
Is  there  any  way  of  knowing,  do  you  think  ?" 

*'  The  thing  would  be  to  ask  at  the  shipping 
offices  at  Southampton.  And  I  will  go  to  ask 
tbis  very  day ;  before  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pil- 
low I  must  have  news  of  him.'* 

'*  I  will  go  with  you,**  said  Mrs.  Waters  ea- 
gerly, 

**  And  wherever  he  may  have  gone,** continued 
Olivia,  with  impassioned  energy — "wherever  he 
may  have  gone  I  will  follow,  that  I  may  ask  him 
on  my  knees  to  pardon  me  and  give  me  back  his 
love.  If  I  were  to  write  to  him  and  say  that  I 
was  ready  to  leave  England  and  this  place  for 
his  sake,  i  know  what  he  would  answer — ^that  he 
would  not  accept  the  sacrifice,  as  ho  would  call 
it.  But  if  I  speak  to  him,  if  I  see  him  face  to 
face,  and  tell  him  I  have  decided — ah  !  he  will 
not,  he  can  not  refuse  then." 

**  Dear  Olivia!  dear  sister!** 

* '  Dear  Agnes !  Yes,  you  are  my  sister  indeed 
— yon  are  his,  and  I  see  yon  love  him.  Let  us 
go  then  at  once — ^you  will  go  with  me,  I  think 
you  said?" 

"Yes,  to  Southampton ;  I  can  not  live  longer 
without  hearing  of  him.'* 

"  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  have  you.  But 
you  must  come  now — ^immediately;  I  can  not 
wait." 

.  "I  will  only  return  home  and  tell  Austin 
where  I  am  going,  and  then  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
station.  There  will  be  a  train  in  about  an  hour, 
I  think.** 

"  That  is  enough ;  I  will  expect  yon.  And 
now  don*t  lose  another  instant ;  remember,  if  you 
are  not  there  I  must  go  alone.*' 

But  Mrs.  Waters  needed  no  exhortation  to 
haste.  She  seized  Olivia's  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  her  lips,  then  flew  on  the  way  towards  homo 
with  an  elasticity  of  step  which  more  than  any 
thing  else  showed  that  the  capacity  for  hope  was 
renewed  within  her. 

Olivia  went  to  prepare  for  her  journey  with  a 
full  heart — full  to  overflowing  with  exultant  joy 
and  tenderness,  and  yet  also  with  strange,  gnaw- 
ing anxiety.  Ah !  when  once  she  should  find 
him,  how  happy  she  would  be,  how  proud  of  him, 
how  penitent,  and  yet  how  triumphant !  Surely 
in  this  world  there  would  be  no  creature  so  bless- 
ed as  herself. 

When  once  she  should  And  him ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

HUSBAND    AND    WIFE. 

Mrs.  Waters  made  her  way  home  that  dtif 
very  quickly.  She  spent  a  few  minutes  up  stairs 
in  hasty  preparation,  and  then,  being  ready  for 
departure,  descended  to  the  librair  to  seek  her 
husband,  not,  however,  without  some  little  relac- 
tance  in  the  midst  of  her  impatience.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  told  where  she  was 
going  and  with  what  object,  and  yet,  as  she 
thought  of  the  explanation  which  such  telling 


might  involve,  she  could  not  help  feeling  some 
dr^d  of  the  interview. 

He  was  alone  in  the  room,  pacing  up  and  down 
vfith  slow;  thoughtful  strides.  At  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  he  came  to  a  halt  and  looked 
round,  when,  seeing  who  was  entering,  he  said, 
eagerly : 

"  Come  in,  Agnes ;  I  have  good  news  for  you. 
Podmore  says  he  is  pretty  sure  now  of  being  able 
to  manage  &em — the  creditors,  yon  know.  To- 
vey  will  let  half  stand  over  on  interest  for  three 
years,  and,  as  he  is  the  principal  one,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  others  will  do  the  same.  Eh !  that's 
good,isn*tit?" 

'*  Very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Waters  faintly,  jet 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  momentary  respite. 
"  I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  it" 

"Glad!  I  should  think  so.  And  so  it  will 
come  right  with  me,  yoa  see,  after  every  thing 
said  and  done — with  me  and  all  of  ns,  that  is.'* 

"  I  hope  so,  dear.  But  ** — ^here,  with  an  effort 
to  surmount  her  hesitation,  she  mode  a  few  "wa- 
vering steps  f&rwtffd. — "but  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye.     I  am  going  away  for  a  day  or  two.* 

"Going  away!"  he  echoed,  staring  at  her 
bhinkly. 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  Southampton  with  Miss 
Egerton.'* 

"Southampton!** 

*  *■  Yes ;  it  seems  that  Harry  went  there  that  day, 
and  we  want — " 

"  Yon  have  heard  of  him  !**  cried  Austin,  with 
a  sudden  huskiness  in  his  voice.  "  Then  he  is 
not —    I  mean,  then  he  is  alive  ?" 

"Ah!  pray  God  he  may  be!  But  we  know 
nothing  yet,  except  that  he  went  to  Southampton 
that  day ;  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  oat  at  the 
shippingoffices.  I  hope — I  hope — and  yet,  when 
I  think  how  he  has  kept  me  all  this  time  without 
a  letter—*' 

She  turned  her  head  away,  overcome  with  re- 
turning anxiety ;  else  she  might  have  noticed  that 
while  she  had  been  speaking  Austin's  brow  had 
become  manifestly  clearer.  But  presently,  as  he 
stood  there  meditating,  his  look  grew  troubled 
again,  and  after  a  short  silence  he  asked,  rather 
unsteadily : 

"Miss  Egerton^Ud  yon  say  Miss  Egerton 
was  going  with  you  ?** 

"  Yes,  I  am  to  meet  her  at  the  station,**  an- 
swered the  wifB,  as  calmly  as  she  could,  bnt 
with  secret  apprehension  of  what  might  be  com- 
ing. 

"  But  why  shonld  she  care?"  he  asked  again, 
looking  very  pale.  "I  thought  she  was  so  bit- 
ter—" 

"People  may  be  very  bitter  and  repent  after- 
wards. She  was  bitter  once,  but  she  loved  him 
all  the  time,  and  it  was  only  natural  she  should 
be  softened  towards  him.'* 

"  And  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  she  has  for- 
given— " 

"  She  is  going  to  ask  him  to  forgive  her.  If 
he  lives  and  we  succeed  in  finding  him,  she  will 
be  his  wife.** 

"You  have  told  her?"  asked  Austin  with  a 
mnfHed  cry,  and  his  face  became  deadly  white  to 
the  vety  lips,  while  his  limbs  shook  under  him  as 
though  palsy-smitten.  "Oh!  if  I  thought  you 
had;  if  I  thought— " 

"  Austin,  dear  Austin !"  put  in  his  wife  implor- 
ingly. 
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"HftTe  jroD  told  her?  Yes  or  no^  or  I  shall 
choke." 

^^It  was  not  xnj  fault,'*  murmured  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters iu  ssonT — '  *  indeed  it  was  not  She  guessed 
it,  and  would  not  let  me  keep  it  back ;  if  you  had 
onlf  hard  the  qnestioiis — " 

"You  have  told  her!"*  he  cried,  and  a  sudden 
change  came  over  him.  which  showed  how  im- 
perfiKdy,  till  this  moment,  he  had  realized  the 
foil  import  of  his  suspicions.  ' '  You  have  /*'  He 
waved  his  arms  wildly  over  his  head,  and,  stag- 
gmsg  backwards,  sank  hint  and  powerless  into 
a  chaff,  where,  cohering  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
he  sat  making  such  convulsive  gasps  for  breath 
that  his  wife  flew  to  his  side  in  consternation. 

'^Anstin,  no,  don't  be  afraid ;  you  are  safe — 
quite  safe— yoa  are,  indeed.  She  has  promised 
never  to  teU,  promised  solemnly.  Ah !  dear 
Aasdn,  for  Heaven's  sake —  No  one  shall  ever 
hear— no  one;  she  has  given  me  her  word,  and 
joa  sorely  know  her  well  enough  to  believe  that 
she  will  never  break  it " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  his  breathing  became 
calmer  and  more  equal,  and  she  saw  that  she  had 
sDGceeded  to  some  extent  in  reassuring  him. 

"  Ah  yes !  you  do  believe,  dear  Austin,  I  see 
voa  do. '  Yon  know  how  I  love  you,  you  know 
how  it  would  break  my  heart  if  any  thing  were 
said  against  you ;  then  yon  may  surely  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  there  is  no  danger.  Dear, 
dear  husband,  you  can  not  think  I  would  deceive 

TOO." 

V 

She  kndt  down,  and  wonld  have  pressed  her 
cheek  against  hiSy'but  he  shrank  from  her  touch, 
saying  harshly : 

"  You  do  not  kyve  me ;  you  hate  me,  and  have 
dom  TOUT  best  to  kill  me.  I  will  not  live  to  be 
pomted  at,  yon  know  I  will  not" 

He  poshed  her  away  sullenly.  She  was 
grieved  and  wounded,  and  yet  felt  comforted 
too ;  any  thing  was  better  than  the  depth  of  de- 
spairing terror  into  which  he  had  been  sunk  jast 

DOW. 

"  You  shall  not  be  pointed  at,  Austin.  You 
have  Dothing  to  fear,  take  my  word  for  it — noth- 
ing whatever." 

He  was  evidently  a  good  deal  relieved,  but  he 
odIt  shook  his  head  moodily. 

''It  pleases  yon  to  say  so,"  he  muttered,  with 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fingers. 

''I  do  not  say  so  without  good  cause.  I  tell 
yea  Miss  Ivgerton  has  promised  solemnly  that 
oar  secret  shall  be  hers  too — not  for  our  sake, 
hot  his ;  she  loves  him,  and  she  will  not  let  his 
acrifice  be  made  vain.  And  what  she  promises 
to  do  for  Harry's  sake,  that  you  may  be  sure  she 

win  do."       ^       ^      ^       y 

He  made  a  movement  of  fretful  impatience. 

*'0h  yes!  for  his  sake — he  is  every  Uiing  with 
yoo  alL  Yon  have  betrayed  me  for  his  sake, 
sod  she  will  betray  me  too!"  * 

''Ko,  she  will  not,  believe  me  she  will  not; 
^t  indeed  I  sec  you  almost  believe  me  already. 
She  has  expressly  promised  never  to  tell  except 
by  his  leave,  so  you  may  understand  how  safe 
you  are." 

'^  I  don't  know  abont  that,"  said  Austin,  half 
oaronsly,  half  peevishly.  **  He  would  have  told 
Ug  ago,  I  dare  say,  only  he  had  not  the  cour- 
se to  break  such  a  promise  as  he  nwde  us ;  and 
if  he  can  get  somebody  else  to  tell  for  him,  he 
^  be  only  too  glad,  perhaps." 


''I  think  you  might  know  him  better  than 
that  by  this  time,  after  all  he  has  done  for  us." 

*' After  all  he  has  done  for  us!  And  what 
has  he  done  so  very  great,  pray?  He  only 
thought  at  the  time  he  was  keeping  back  a  little 
evidence ;  he  did  not  intend  to  suffer  himself — 
not  he.  And  if  he  did  suffer  a  little,  as  it  turned 
out,  I'm  sure  I've  been  grateful  enough,  grateful 
till  I'm  tired,  and  so  I  tell  you.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  down  on  my  knees  before  him  all  my  life 
just  because  he  did  me  a  &vor  once ;  and  it  was 
the  least  he  could  do  for  me,  goodness  knows, 
after  all  I  had  done  for  him  first." 

"  Oh !  Austin,  how  can  you  speak  like  that — 
so  ungenerously,  so  ungratefully?" 

^*  Ungratefully ;  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  grateful 
any  longer,  I  hifiTe  nothing  to  be  grateful  for. 
If  he  wished  me  to  be  grateful,  why  did  he  come 
back  where  he  was  not  wanted?  how  dared. he 
show  his  face  among  our  friends  to  bring  dis- 
grace and  ruin  on  our  heads  ?  Grateful,  indeed 
— I  hate  him." 

Mrs.  Waters  recoiled  as  though  she  had  been 
struck;  then,  turning  away,  commented  with 
mournful  bitterness : 

*'  If  you  can  say  that,  I  have  nothing  to  an- 
swer." 

'^Well,  well,  perhaps  I  did  not  mean  quite 
that — of  course  I  did  not.  But  you  can  not 
wonder  much.  Only  to  think  of  aU  the  benefits 
I  heaped  upon  him  once,  and  now  to  be  repaid 
by  being  brought  to  shame  before  all  the  world 
— ^my  own  child — '* 

He  paused,  shuddering. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  yet  half-corn* 
passionately  as  well. 

'*  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  ?  If  you  do  not  believe  me, 
you  can  see  Miss  Egerton  if  you  like ;  she  will 
tell  you  the  same." 

' '  How  dare  yon  ?  What !  ask  me  to  see  Miss 
Egerton  —  to  talk  to  Miss  Egerton  about — " 
Again  he  shuddered;  then,  looking  up  with  a 
sudden  flashing  of  the  eye,  he  exclaimed  fierce- 
ly :  **lfl  were  to  see  Miss  Egerton,  I  would  tell 
her  it  was  all  a  lie." 

*^  Oh !  AustPn,  what  is  the  use  of  speaking 
so  ?"  said  Mrs.  Waters  with  pitying  expostulation, 
but  feeling  a  little  startled  nevertheless. 

*'  But  I  would,"  he  rejoined  more  deliberately, 
and,  as  though  gaining  new  strength  from  the 
idea,  he  rose  and  made  a  few  paces  to  and  fro. 
*  *■  And  if  you  don't  take  care  what  you  do,  I  will ; 
yes,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  will,  even  as  it  isw 
My  word  is  worth  as  much  as  yours,  at  all 
events." 

**  You  will  find  she  loves  him  far  too  well  to 
believe  you." 

'*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  And  even  sup. 
p6sing  she  does  not  believe  me  herself,  she  will 
have  the  sense  to  see  that  other  people  would 
believe  me  if  she  dared  to  come  out  with  her 
story.  Yes,  I  wiU.  I  will  tell  her  that  you  did 
not  know  what  you  were  saying,  that  you  are  so 
fond  of  him —  You  may  contradict  me  again 
afterwards  if  you  like,  but  nobody  will  believe 
you  without  proofs,  and  you  know  very  well  you 
have  got  none." 

Mrs.  Waters  had  grown  very  pale  while  her 
husband  was  speaking,  but  as  he  ceased  the  color 
began  to  return  slightly  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
drtfW  n  long  breath,  as  though  reassured. 
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"Tou  are  mistaken,"  she  answered,  vnth  a 
look  of  stem  defiance  quite  new  to  her  face. 
"I  have  a  proof  which  will  convince  any  body, 
and  if  you  do  what  you  say  I  will  produce  it." 

He  started,  and  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  looking 
very  blank ;  then,  recovering  himself  wiUi  a  visi- 
ble effort,  he  smiled,  and  said,  faintly : 

'  *  I  don't  believe  you.     What  proof  ?" 

"The  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Harry  when 
you  sent  him  the — ^yoa  know  what — and  asked 
him  to  bring  the  money  for  it.*' 

Again  he  started,  and  an  ashy  whiteness  over- 
spread his  face.  But  again  he  controlled  him- 
self sufficiently  to  force  his  quivering  lips  into  a 
smile  while  he  articulated : 

**  That  letter — ^I  don*t  believe  you ;  how  could 
vou  come  by  it?  No,  it  is  impossible — ^I  don't 
believe  you." 

"  You  will  soon  understand  how  I  came  by  it. 
Bo  you  not  remember  that  when  Hany  went 
away  for  his  journey  in  Wales  he  left  his  things 
here  for  us  to  take  care  of?" 

Austin  nttered  an  exclamation  of  triumph. 

"Ah!  that  shows  what  a  lie  you  are  telling. 
And  don't  you  remember  that  Uncle  Gilbert  took 
every  thing  away  wheH — when  he  found  out? 
How  could  you  have  got  hold  of  a  letter  or  any 
thing  else?  Ah  I  I  knew  it  was  a  lie — all  a 
lie." 

"It  is  nil  truth.  Your  ancle  did  not  take 
every  thing  of  Harry's  away — he  thought  he  did, 
but  he  did  not  There  was  a  writing-case  which 
I  had  hidden ;  I  did  not  know  then  what  was  in 
it,  but  I  did  not  choose  that  my  brother's  private 
papers  should  be  read  by  that  cruel  old  man." 

Austin  did  not  speak,  but  the  moisture  that 
had  suddenly  started  on  his  forehead  showed 
how  deeply  he  was  agitated.  Meanwhile  his 
wife  continued : 

"And  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  Harry 
was  in  India,  he  wrote  (you  might  remember  it 
if  you  had  taken  notice  at  the  time) — ^he  wrote 
asking  me  to  send  him  our  mother's  portrait, 
which  was  in  the  desk  he  had  left  with  us.  You 
did  not  know  I  had  the  desk  at  all,  and  I  did  not 
tell  you  even  then  for  fear  of  your  uncle  discov- 
ering ;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  I  opened  it,  and 
found  the  portrait,  and  sent  it  myself  to  Harry. 
And  as  I  was  looking  over  the  papers  and  old 
letters  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  else  that 
Harry  might  like  to  have,  I  came  upon — ^what  I 
have  told  you  of  already," 

Austin  groaned,  but  still  did  not  answer;  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  only  too  well  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  wife's  statement. 

"  I  thought  of  destroying  it,"  she  went  on  in  a 
breaking  voice,  "but  I  could  not;  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  like  treason  to  take  away  the  proof  of 
his  innocence.  And  yet  for  your  sake  I  hated  it 
so.  I  have  had  it  in  my  hand  two  or  three  times 
since  then  to  tear  it  up,  but  I  always  stopped  my- 
self. So  I  kept  it — I  have  it  still ;  and  oh !  how 
thankful  I  am  that  it  is  so !" 

He  stood  looking  at  her  in  silent  bewilderment, 
then,  shaking  himself  violently  out  of  his  lethar- 
gy,  he  sprang  forward  with  a  loud  cry,  and  clutch- 
ed her  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"Give  me  that  letter!"  he  vociferated,  and 
drew  her  towards  him  so  fiercdv  that  she  blanch- 
ed  with  pain  and  fear.  * '  That  letter — ^that  letter, 
instantly!" 

She  felt  herself  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  but, 


summoning  all  her  strength,  looked  him  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  with  apparent  calmness  answer- 
ed: 

"  No.  You  may  kill  me  if  you  like,  bat  while 
I  live  that  letter  you  shall  not  havei" 

He  tightened  his  grasp  yet  forther,  and  glared 
at  her  with  such  an  aspect  of  maniacal  fury  that 
she  was  ready  to  swoon  with  terror — ^terror  for 
him  yet  more  than  for  herself.  But  still  she 
looked  at  him  unflinchingly,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  relaxed  his  hoki,  and,  reeling  like  a 
drunken  man.  retreated  a  few  steps  tMckward 
to  the  table,  leaning  heavily  against  it  to  save 
himself  from  falling.  She  felt  as  thoagh  they 
had  both  escaped  some  dire  impending  calam- 
ity. 

She  waited  a  little  to  recover  breath ;  then,  see- 
ing him  still  stand  as  one  whose  whole  strength  of 
body  and  mind  is  shattered,  said  soothingly : 

"You  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid.  I  do  not 
choose  to  give  you  that  letter  because  I  should 
feel  that  I  was  doing  a  wrong  to  Harry,  but  it 
will  never  be  seen  by  any  one  except  through  your 
own  fault  If  you  are  only  content  to  trust,  every 
thing  will  be  as  though  no  scrap  of  proof  were  in 
existence,  and  after  what  I  have  said  you  may- 
be content  to  trust,  surely.  Miss  Egerton  has 
promised  never  to  tell  what  she  knows  except 
with  Harry's  peimission ;  and  even  if  he  lives  and 
if  we  find  him,  yon  may  be  sure  that  his  permis- 
sion will  never  be  given." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a  tranquil  delib- 
eration more  calculated  than  perhaps  any  thing 
else  to  appease  violent  unreasoning  agitation, 
and  even  as  she  spoke  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  become  calmer.  His  breath  came  and 
went  more  regularly ;  he  took  his  hands  from  the 
table  and  sto<^  erect  an  instant  as  though  to  test 
his  strength ;  then,  feebly  indeed,  but  no  longer 
reeling  as  before,  moved  to  a  chair  and  seated 
himself  with  an  air  almost  of  composure. 

"Has  any  one  besides  yoa  ever  seen  it?"  he 
asked  presently. 

"  No  one,  I  declare  to  you,  no  one,"  said  Mrs. 
Waters  emphatically,  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
answer  something  to  reassure  him.  "No  one 
has  so  much  as  seen  the  outside  of  the  desk  where 
it  is  kept — except,  indeed,  once  Emmy,"  she  add- 
ed, correcting  herself. 

*  *  Emmy !   But  you  did  not  tell  Emmy  what — " 

"How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  She 
only  saw  the  desk,  and  I  did  ngt  even  tell  her 
whom  it  had  belonged  to." 

He  seemed  relieved,  and  remained  silent  a  lit- 
tle time  as  though  reflecting ;  it  was  manifest  that 
he  was  fast  regaining  his  self-possession. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  been  so  care- 
ful, Agnes.  And  this  desk,  where  do  you  keep 
it,  then?" 

He  looked  up  keenly  as  he  put  the  question — 
so  keenly  that,  hanlly  knowing  why,  his  wife  su]>- 
pressed  the  straightforward  answer  which  was  al> 
ready  almost  on  her  tongue,  and  responded  eva- 
sively : 

"  I  keep  it  where  it  is  quite  safe,  you  need  not 
be  afraid.  But  I  must  go  now ;  we  have  to  be  in 
Southampton  this  evening." 

"  Where  is  the  hurry?  Stay  a  litde  longer  ; 
I  want  to  ask  you — " 

She  stopped  him  hastily,  with  an  instinctive 
avoidance  of  interrogation. 

"I  can  not  wait     Miss  Egerton  wonts  me  to 
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hdp  her  to  find  oat.  about  Harry.     She  is  impa- 
tient--flnd  I  am  impatient  too. 

She  moved  fonvard  to  leave  the  room.  Aus- 
tin half  rose  from  his  chair  as  though  to  detain 
her,  but  he  found  himself  weaker  than  he  expect- 
ed, and  fell  back  again. 

**I  believe  you  care  for  that  man  more  than 
roa  do  for  me,"  he  muttered  querulously  as  she 
jj&saadhim. 

She  said  nothing,  but  went  straight  to  the  door. 
The  patient  forbearance  with  which  her  love  and 
her  pity  had  so  long  inspired  her  had  at  last  well- 
nigh  given  way  to  contempt  for  his  selfishness  and 
cowardice,  and  at  that  moment  she  was  conscious 
of  a  coldness  towards  him  such  as  she  had  never 
felt  before — such  coldness  that,  as  she  heard  him 
accuse  her  of  caring  for  her  brother  more  than  for 
himsdf,  something  rebellions  rose  up  within  her 
and  told  her  that  he  was  right.  Had  not  her  brath- 
er  deserved  far  more  at  her  hands  ? 

She  had  already  opened  the  door,  and,  with  this 
rcbellioQS  feeling  at  her  heart,  was  in  the  act  of 
passing  ont  of  the  room,  when  an  accidental  look 
round  showed  her  the  broken-do^^ii  figure  of  her 
husband  sitting  despondingly  where  she  had  left 
him,  with  the  light  shining  full  on  his  scant  griz- 
zled hair,  and  on  that  furrowed  brow  which  she 
remembered  so  smooth  aind  joyous.  At  the  sight 
there  came  over  her  an  irresistible  impulse  of  self- 
reproachful  tenderness.  She  turned  quickly  back, 
and,  going  up  to  him  almost  before  he  was  aware 
of  it,  cast  her  arms  fondly  round  him  and  pressed 
a  kiss  on  his  cheek. 

"  Dear  Austin,  say  good-bye  to  me.  Ton  know 
I  love  yon  better  than  any  creature  in  the  world." 

As  he  felt  her  embrace  he  drew  her  towards 
hun,  and  kissed  her  passionately. 

*^ Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  this  time  his  voice 
did  not  sound  querulously,  but  was  more  like  hei' 
husband's  than  she  had  heard  it  for  months. 

She  could  have  staid  with  him  for  hours  longer, 
but  every  moment  was  of  consequence,  and  with 
one  last  pressure  of  the  hand  she  tore  herself 
away,  her  heart  aching  with  a  compassionate  love 
of  which  just  before  she  could  not  have  believed 
hendf  capable.  But  though  that  farewell  had 
cost  her  a  pang  which  she  might  other\/ise  have 
ep&rtd  herself,  she  was  glad  that  she  had  gone 
back  to  say  it.  The  time  came  when  she  had 
stiQ  more  reason  to  be  glad. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

ON  THE  TRAGIC 

The  winter  evening  had  long  closed  in  when, 
amidst  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  made 
the  station  lamps  glimmer  with  uncertain  light 
through  a  hazy  veil  of  damp  that  penetrated 
eveiywhere,  tlie  two  fellow-travellers  from  Chor- 
combe  alighted  at  Southampton.  The  journey 
had  been  very  ti7ing  to  both,  not  so  mucli  from 
its  length  as  from,  the  anxiety  on  which  it  gave 
them  leisure  to  brood,  and  which  only  became 
more  oppressive  as  they  neared  their  destination. 
But,  wearied  as  they  were  in  mind  no  less  than 
in  body,  neither  felt  inclined  to  rest.  The  first 
condition  of  rest  was  the  definitive  intelligence 
which  they  had  come  so  iar  to  seek ;  and,  bav- 
ins: ascertained  the  addi'ess  of  the  agents  from 
whom  they  would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  news 
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of  the  missing  man,  supposing  them  to  be  right 
in  their  conjectures  as  to  his  movements,  they 
started  on  their  way  thither  without  delay. . 

Little  or  nothing  was  said  between  them  as 
they  drove  through  the  wet,  dark  streets— dark 
save  for  an  unsteady  flicker  from  lamps  and  shop- 
lights,  which  only  served  to  remind  them  the 
more  of  the  inclemency  of  the  night  and  of  the 
unfamiharity  of  their  surroundings.  Suspense 
generally  grows  more  tormenting  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  deciding  it ;  and  partly  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  partly  from  the  gloomy  as- 
pect of  every  thing  about  them — ^the  wet  pave- 
ments shining  darkly  under  the  gaslights,  the 
dimly-seen  figures  of  men  and  women  hurrying 
along  the  half-deserted  streets  in  quest  of  shelter 
— ^both  Mrs.  Waters  and  Olivia  felt  the  spirit  of 
hope  much  less  strong  within  them  than  it  had 
been  when  they  left  home.  Neither  of  them 
could  have  very  well  said  what  it  was  that  she 
feared,  but  an  undefinable  sense  of  dread  and 
despondency  settled  more  and  more  heavily  npon 
each.  It  has  been  seen  how  impatient  they  had 
been  to  make  their  inquiries  that  evening,  and 
yet,  when  at  last  the  fly  stopped,  and  they  found 
that  they  were  expected  to  alight,  both  were  con- 
scious of  feeliiig  that  they  would  have  liked  to 
delay,  if  possible,  a  little  longer. 

But  it  was  too  late  for  hesitation  now;  the 
critical  moment  had  arrived,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  face  it  Olivia  was  the  first  to  de- 
scend, and,  bidding  the  driver  await  their  return, 
g^ve  her  arm  to  her  trembling  companion,  whom 
she  led  forward  to  the  place  where  a  half-open 
door  showed  the  way  into  an  obscurely-lighted 
passage. 

Somebody  whom  they  could  not  see  was 
fumbling  at  the  inner  handle  of  the  door  as  they 
came  up.  Olivia  tapped  gently,  and  immediate- 
ly a  round  bullet-head,  with  an  upright  shock 
of  hair,  and  sharp,  youthful  features,  presented 
itself  in  the  opening. 

**No  admittance  to-night,  miss,"  said  a  juve- 
nile but  very  decided  voice.    '  *  Office  just  closed. " 

Olivia  had  been  shrinking  from  the  necessity 
of  immediate  action,  and  yet  now  the  prospect 
of  waiting  till  to-morrow  seemed  unendurable. 

'•  We  have  called  on  very  particular  business," 
she  said  imploringly.  **i'ray  do  not  send  us 
away ;  we  will  not  detain  yon  long." 

The  round  bullet-head  was  shaken  inexorably. 

**  We  don*t  do  no  more  business  to-night.  It 
ain't  a  bit  of  good  asking." 

Olivia  looked  at  her  friend  in  despair.  What 
were  they  to  do?  Suddenly  a  bright  idea  oc- 
curred to  her,  and  taking  out  her  purse  she  turn- 
ed once  more  towards  the  door. 

"  Here  are  five  shillings  for  you,  my  good  boy. 
Will  you  let  us  in  now  ?" 

The  youth  eyed  the  profiered  coin  very  long- 
ingly, but  still  hesitated.  Presently  he  held  out 
his  hand,  and  said : 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,  if  you  like. 
But  I  don't  expect  it's  any  use." 

"Try,"  said  Olivia,  and  dropped  the  money 
into  his  hand,  which  instantly  closed  upon  it  veiy 
tightly. 

The  ladies  were  straightway  admitted,  but  no 
farther  than  the  passage,  where  they  were  left 
standing  while  their  conductor  went  forward  to 
a  glass  door  opening  into  the  ofilce. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here  are  two  ladies  want- 
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ing  to  see  you  on  very  panicnlar  business,"  they 
heard  him  say. 

'*  No  business  done  to-night/'  answered  a  Toice 
inside — a  voice  which  to  the  applicants  without 
sounded  very  gruflf  and  formidable.  **  Let  them 
call  again  to-morrow." 

^*I  told  them  so,  sir,  but  they  were  so  set  on 
coming  in  that  I  thought  I  might  as  well  men- 
tion it.     They  seem  very  nice  ladies,  sir." 

*'Let  them  citU  again  to-morrow,"  repeated 
the  gruif  voice. 

The  boy  was  retiring  with  his  answer  when,  on 
turning  to  leave  the  room,  he  found  the  two  ladies 
confronting  him  on  the  threshold. 

"  Pray  do  not  refuse  us,"  entreated  Olivia,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  alittlegi-ay-headed,  black-eyed 
man  of  somewhat  stem  and  uncompromising  ap- 
pearance, wbowas  in  the  act  of  locking  up  a  huge 
safe  as  she  presented  herself.  ''We  have  only 
come  to  ask  one  question,  and  if  you  knew  what 
suspense  we  are  suffering — " 

"The office  was  closed  five  minutes  ago,"  was 
the  obdurate  response.  ''We  never  do  business 
after-hours." 

"  Please  don't  send  us  away  without  an  an- 
swer," said  Olivia  appealingly.  "We  would 
have  called  sooner,  but  we  have  been  travelling 
a  long  way,  and  have  only  just  arrived.  And 
we  are  so  unhappy,  so  anxious — ^both  of  us,"  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  tender  solicitude  at  her 
companion,  whose  arm  she  felt  trembling  within 
her  own. 

The  little  man  scrutinized  both  his  visitors  very 
attentively,  but  with  a  look  so  stem  and  unsym- 
pathizing  that  Olivia  felt  all  petition  to  be  una- 
vailing in  such  a  quarter. 

"We  never  do  business  after-hours,"  he  re- 
peated stolidlv.  "  What  was  it  you  were  going 
to  ask  ?'» 

Olivia  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  There  is  a — a  friend  of  ours,"  she  answered 
in  sudden  embarrassment — "  this  lady's  brother, 
in  fact — we  wish  to  know  if  he  has  sailed  for  In- 
dia, for  Bombay,  because  if  not —  Ah  no !  Ag- 
nes, pray." 

'* Because  if  not,  he  must  be  dead,"  broke 
out  his  sister  with  a  sob,  which  she  could  not  re- 
press. 

The  little  man  looked  at  her  again  very  nar- 
rowly, then  brought  back  his  scrutiny  to  bear 
with  equal  attention  on  Olivia. 

"  It  is  quite  against  the  rule  for  us  to  answer 
questions  after  the  hour  of  closing,"  he  said  dog- 
matically. "  About  what  time  do  yon  think  this 
friend  of  yours  started  ?" 

"  About  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Oh ! 
if  yon  would  only  be  so  kind — " 

"  And  what  is  his  name  ?" 

"  The  name  is  Graham,"  said  Olivia,  turning 
all  at  once  from  pale  to  red.  "  Oh  !  how  are  we 
ever  to  thank  you !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  little 
man  reached  down  a  large  ^x)lume  and  began  flut- 
tering over  the  leaves. 

"It  is  quite  against  the  rule.  Graham,  you 
say—about  the  beginning  of  this  month — to  Bom- 
l»ay."  He  turned  over  a  few  leaves  slowly,  while 
Olivia  held  her  breath  with  suspense.  "  Here  is 
the  name  Graham,  I  see — passage  taken  out  on 
the  4th  ;  would  that  be  about  the  time  ?" 

"  The  ver>'  day  he  left  us! "cried  QUvia,  with 
a  burst  of  joy  and  thankfulnesa. 


"  We  must  remember  that  Graham  is  not  an 
uncommon  name,"  cautiously  put  in  the  little 
man,  noticing  something  of  her  ecstasy.  * '  I  see 
the  Christian  name  is  Heniy ;  is  that  what  you 
expected  ?" 

"  Yes.  Oh !  thank  vou,  thank  you  a  thousand 
times !" 

"  And  the  address  was  Petchley's  Family  Ho- 
tel ;  is  that  right  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that,  but  the 
name  is  enough.  Henry  Graham — on  the  4th 
— oh  yes !  we  have  found  him,  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

"He  is  far  enough  out  of  England  by  this 
time,  you  must  understand,"  said  the  little  man, 
again  making  a  benevolent  endeavor  to  moderate 
what  must  have  seemed  to  him  her  unreasoning 
excess  of  gladness.  "  The  ship  he  booked  by- 
was  to  sail  on  the  7th." 

"  Oh !  but  that  makes  no  difference ;  it  is  he, 
and  that  is  enough.  Dear  Agnes,  you  are  com- 
forted now,  are  you  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Waters  did  not  speak  a  word.  The  load 
of  doubt  and  fear  which  for  weeks  had  been  press- 
ing on  her  so  heavilvwasabmptly  withdrawn,  and 
she  was  almost  giddy  with  joyfulness.  But  what 
she  could  not  say  her  look  sufficiently  inter- 
preted. 

Olivia  again  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  little 
man,  who  received  them  tolerably  gi'aciously, 
with  only  a  muttered  allusion  to  the  mle  of  an- 
swering no  questions  after  business  hours.  The 
two  friends  took  leave,  and  once  again  found 
themselves  in  the  darkness  which  had  looked  so 
ominously  dreary  a  little  while  ago,  but  which 
scarcely  looked  dreary  at  all  now. 
,  ** Where  to,  ladies?"  said  the  driver,  holding 
open  the  door  of  his  fly  as  they  prepared  to  re- 
enter. 

Olivia  paused ;  the  question  of  what  was  to  be 
their  next  destination  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
her.' 

"  Petchley's  Family  Hotel,"  she  answered  with 
sudden  decision. 

It  was  necessary  that  they  should  rest  some- 
where in  the  town  that  night,  and  she  instinct- 
ively chose  that  the  place  which  had  once  shel- 
tered her  lover  should  shelter  her.  Besides,  was 
it  not  possible  that  there  they  might  obtain  some 
further  tidings  ? 

The  fly  rattled  on  through  the  dark  streets 
(the  same  streets,  some  .of  them,  through  which 
it  had  passed  before,  and  yet  how  different  they 
seemed  now !),  stopping  at  last  in  front  of  an 
open  door,  above  which  were  painted,  in  large  let- 
ters lighted  by  a  flaring  gas-lamp,  the  words, 
"Petchley's  Family  Hotel." 

Petchley's  Family  Hotel  was  a  large  building 
situated  in  one  of  the  main  thorou^i fares  of  the 
town,  not  so  large  as  to  come  within  the  category 
of  the  hugh  caravansaries  where  the  guest's  name 
is  merged  in  his  number  and  the  landlord's  in- 
dividuality evaporates  in  a  Board  of  Directors, 
yet  laiige  enough  to  be  quite  unlike  the  old-fiish- 
ioned  hostelries  where  each  separate  guest  is 
made  to  feel  himself  of  consequence  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  concern,  and  is  petted  and  fussed  over, 
on  arrival  and  departure,  with  a  show  almost  of 
personal  regard. 

Mrs.  Waters  and  Olivia,  arriving  at  this  well- 
ordered  establishment,  were  not  fussed  over,  by 
any  means,  but  iieceived  with  a  great  deal  of 
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stately  deconiin  and  fonnality.  A  white-cravat- 
ted  middle-aged  head>waiter  first  appeared,  and 
ordered  an  underling  to  see  after  the  ladies'  lag- 
gage  ;  and  before  the  visitors  had  time  to  say 
that  they  had  no  Inggage  to  see  after,  a  sumptu- 
ous personage  rustling  in  moire  antique,  who 
might  have  been  a  duchess,  but  was  only  the 
landlady,  came  forward  to  ask  what  accommo- 
dation was  required.  On  being  answered  board 
and  lodgmg  tfll  next  morning,  this  haughty  dame 
retired,  perhaps  all  the  sooner  that  she  perceived 
no  luggage  to  be  forthcoming,  handing  the  vis- 
itors over  to  the  escort  of  a  chambermaid.  If 
she  had  been  a  landlady  of  a  different  type,  they 
vFOold  probably  not  have  gone  up  stairs  without 
tiring  to  engage  her  in  conversation  about  a  cer- 
tain recent  guest  of  hers ;  but  ^ith  so  magnifi- 
cent a  person  they  felt  that  all  gossip  would  be 
oat  of  place,  and,  though  not  without  a  sense  of 
disappointment,  meekly  followed  their  allotted 
guide. 

They  duly  looked  at  the  rooms  awarded  them, 
and  were  presently  installed,  as  comfortably  as 
circnmstances  permitted,  in  a  large  and  some- 
what chilly  sitting-room,  where  the  middle-aged 
head-waiter  made  tea  for  them,  while  his  subor- 
dinate, down  on  his  knees  before  the  grate,  en- 
deavored to  coax  a  handful  of  damp  sticks  into  a 
bhze. 

"Shall  I  put  any  green  in,  ma^ara  ?"  asked  the 
waiter  at  the  tea-table,  appealing  to  01i^'ia  as  the 
person  who  had  hitherto  given  all  the  orders. 

"  Jnst  as  you  like,"  said  Olivia  carelessly ;  "it 
is  all  the  same." 

**Some  parties  ard  so  much  prepossessed 
against  green  tea,"  explained  the  w^aiter  apolo- 
getically. "But  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
makes  a  wondei*ful  refreshing  beverage  after  a 
jonraepr." 

OHvia  looked  at  the  man  more  attentively 
than  she  had  yet  done.  He  was  very  precise  and 
fomul  in  his  external  get-up,  .as  accorded  with 
the  dignity  of  head-waiter  at  such  an  establish- 
ment ;  but  there  was  a  weather-beaten  look  of 
long  service  in  his  face,  and  a  general  air  of  con- 
ciliatioii  in  his  manner,  which  reminded  one  that 
after  all  he  was  only  a  fellow-creature  obliged  to 
work  probably  pretty  hard  for  his  living,  and 
donbtless  standing  in  as  much  awe  of  the  superb 
ladv  down  stairs  as  any  one  else.  Altogether  he 
looked  a  great  deal  more  approachable  than  his 
mistress,  and  Olivia  felt  emboldened  to  remark : 

"  I  suppose  in  this  house  you  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  people  on  their  way  out  to  India  or  the 
colonies  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  ma'am,  and  coming  home  too. 
It  is  quite  surprising  really  how  many  of  such 
parties  we  see ;  as  I  often  say,  imless  one  witness- 
ed it  with  one's  own  eyes  one  wouldn't  hardly 
credit  it." 

He  closed  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot  with  great  elab- 
oration, lingering  still  to  give  it  a  last  polishing 
touch  with  his  napkin ;  evidently  he  was  in  very 
conversable  humor.  Olivia  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  ventured  tremulously  to  inquire : 

**Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Graham  coming  here  three  or  four  weeks  ago  ?" 

The  waiter  shook  his  head  dubiously,  and,  giv- 
i°g  a  parting  flick  to  the  tea-pot  with  his  napkin 
as  though  he  expected  to  touch  up  his  memory 
by  the  same  process,  answered  deliberatively  : 

**  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Graham  ?    Can't 


say  I  do,  ma'am,  really.     But  wc  have  so  many 
coming  and  going,  you  see,  in  a  house  like  this." 

**  Oh  yes,  to  hi  sure ;  but  still  I  thought  that 
perhaps —  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman came  to  this  hotel." 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt  about  that,  ma'am — quite 
enough  that  yon  say  so,  of  course.  But  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  number  of  parties  that  come  here, 
you  haven't  indeed,"  and  the  tone  of  the  waiter's 
voice  was  positively  compassionate. 

"  He  was  on  his  way  out  to  India,"  persisted 
Olivia,  hoping  to  assist  her  interlocutor's  memory 
by  details.  "  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  that  he  came — ^the  4th,  it  must  have  been." 

The  waiter  considered  verj^  hard,  but  still  shook 
his  head. 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  ma'am.  The  name 
of  Graham,  did  you  say  ?" 

"Yes.  He  can  only  have  been  with  you  two 
or  three  days,  for  he  sailed  on  the  7th." 

The  waiter  was  evidently  inclined  to  do  his 
best,  but  still  looked  desponding. 

"  George,  do  you  remember  seeing  the  name 
of  Graham  on  a  gentleman's  luggage  any  time 
this  month  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  subordinate  at 
the  fire-side. 

The  person  addressed  looked  up  from  his  sticks 
and  reflected,  apparently  as  much  puzzled  as  his 
superior. 

"  The  gentleman  had  no  luggage,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Waters  in  eager  correction.  "  He  had  left  ev- 
ery thing  behind  him." 

George  drew  a  greasy  sleeve  across  his  fore- 
head by  way  of  brightening  up  his  wits,  and  then 
said,  tentatively : 

"P'raps  the  lady  means  the genTman as  came 
one  evening  without  any  luggage,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  send  for  his  things  next  day.  That 
was  this  month,  I  think." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Waters  feverishly.  "Tall, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes  ?" 

"I  believe  so,"  assented  George  thoughtfully. 
"  And  he  said  something  about  going  to  India, 
I  know." 

"  Whv,  that  was  the  gentleman  that  was  taken 
ill,  wasn  t  it?"  said  the  head-waiter. 

"  Taken  ill !"  cried  Olivia,  with  a  pang  of  ter- 
ror.    "  What  do  vou  mean  ?" 

Mrs.  Waters  said  nothing,  but  she  turned  pale 
and  cold  as  marble. 

"There  was  a  gentleman  taken  very  ill  here 
some  three  or  four  weeks  ago,"  explained  the 
head- waiter,  "just  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  as  you  say,  ma'am.  I  don't  know  his 
name,  really,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  he  was  going  to 
India — indeed  I  think  when  he  came  he  said  he 
had  just  been  taking  out  his  passage." 

*  *  He  was  ill,  you  say  ?"  panted  Olivia.  *  *  And 
what — ^where  is  he  now?  what — "  She  paused 
for  breath,  unable  to  frame  her  question  more 
precisely. 

"I  couldn't  say  any  thing  for  certain,  ma'am. 
The  doctor  was  fetched  as  soon  as  we  found  out, 
and  I  believe  he  said  it  was  something  veiy  bad, 
fever  or  something  like  that,  for  Mrs.  Petchley 
had  him  moved  out  of  the  house  directly — in  case 
it  should  be  catching,  you  know,  and  I  dare  say 
it  was,  for  he  was  quite  out  of  his  mind,  talking 
all  sorts  of  things." 

"And  now?"  artiailated  Olivia.  It  was  all 
she  could  say,  but  her  manner  sufficiently  show- 
ed the  intensity  of  her  interest. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  don't  know,  ma'am,'*  was 
the  deprecating  answer.  ^^  I  remember  hearing 
ft  day  or  t^vo  afterwards-that  he  was  vei7  ill,  but 
tliere  is  so  much  to  think  of  in  this  house,  you 
Fee,  that  really —  Would  you  like  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Petchley  about  it?" 

With  difficulty  Olivia  made  a  gesture  of  as- 
sent. 

'^Go  and  ask  Mrs.  Petchley  to  step  this  way 
a  minute,  Geoige,"  commanded  the  head-waiter, 
whose  curiosity  was  by  this  time  so  far  roused 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  absent  himself  just  as  a 
crisis  seemed  to  be  approaching. 

George  left  the  room,  and  the  head-waiter,  per- 
ceiving  that  the  ladles  were  both  too  much  agi- 
tated to  address  him,  and  yet  feeling  it  necessary 
as  an  excuse  for  his  remaining  that  something 
should  be  said,  went  on : 

**  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  ladies,  to  have  men- 
tioned any  thing  to  make  you  uneasy.  But  who 
knows,  perhaps  this  is  not  the  gentleman  you 
were  inquiring  about,  after  all.  We  will  hope  it 
was  some  one  else  who  was  taken  ill,  and  I  dare 
say  it  may  have  been." 

*'Tell  us  something  more,"  said  Olivia  faintly. 
''You  remember  him,  I  suppose?" 

'*0h  yes!  I  remember  him  quite  well,  now 
that  I  come  to  think.  He  was  a  tall  dark  gen- 
tleman just  as  you  say,  and  I  recollect  noticing 
at  the  time  that  he  seemed  rather  strange  in  his 
manner — ^as  if  he  couldn't  properly  fix  his  thoughts 
down  to  any  thing,  as  it  were." 

"  Go  on.  Did  he  say  nothing  about  where  he 
had  come  from — ^nothing  about  his  friends  ?" 

'*  Nothing  at  all,  ma'am,  I  am  qnito  certain. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  about  some  letters 
that  he  wanted  to  write,  for  I  remember  him  call- 
ing for  pen  and  paper  in  a  great  hurry.  But  he 
didn't  seem  to  do  much  with  it  when  he  got  it ; 
I  was  in  the  coifee-room  most  of  the  evening, 
and  there,  he  was,  sitting  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  looking  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
and  never  making  a  stroke,  for  what  I  could  see. 
And  at  last  he  got  up  and  pushed  every  thing 
away  from  him,  just  as  if  he  couldn't  try  longer. 
I  remember  thinking  to'  myself  how  tired  he  look- 
ed, and  you  see  the  fever  must  have  been  coming 
on  at  that  very  time,  for  it  was  only  next  morn- 
ing we  found  him  with  his  head  so  bad." 

''You  are  quite  sure,  then,  tliat  he  did  not 
send  away  any  letter  ?"  said  Olivia,  thinking  of 
the  packet  which  she  had  received  from  her  lover 
next  day,  and  half  hoping  that  the  person  spoken 
of  by  the  waiter  might  not  be  he  after  all. 

'*  Well,  there  was  something  or  other  he  put 
in  the  post  before  going  to  bed,  I  think,  for  I 
recollect  he  asked  very  particularly  where  the 
post-office  was,  and  would  go  out  himself,  though 
I  offered  to  send.  But  I  couldn't  say  if  it  was 
a  letter  exactly — I  think  it  was  more  a  little  par- 
cel or  such  like,  for  I  noticed  him  doing  up  some- 
thing very  careful  in  a  bit  of  paper;  it  went 
through  my  head  that  perhaps  his  luggage  was 
locked  up  and  he  was  sending  the  key  for  it." 

Olivia  was  sUent,  but  she  felt  her  heart  turn 
cold  with  disomy.     Then  it  had  been  really  he ! 

''These  are  all  the  circumstances  I  can  call  to 
mind  just  now,  ma'am,"  continued  the  waiter 
meditatively,  for  he  saw  how  much  interested  his 
listeners  were,  and  wished  to  do  his  best  to  de- 
serve well  of  them,  "  It  is  only  a  wonder  I  took 
so  much  notice  as  I  did ;  but  I  wa^  struck  with 


the  poor  gentleman  looking  so  ill,  and  was  of 
course  particularly  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  him  comfortable.  And  I  can  assure 
you,  ladies,  the  care  I  took  of  him  until  Mrs. 
Petohley  had  him  removed —  Oh !  here  is  IVlra. 
Petohley." 

A  rustling  was  heard  on  the  landing  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  lady  in  moira  antique 
sailed  into  the  room,  with  something  in  her  man- 
ner which,  if  not  exactly  defiant,  was  at  least  cal- 
culated to  suggest  that  she  was  prepared  to  stand 
very  jealously  on  the  defensive. 

"  I  understand  you  have  been  making  inqui- 
ries about  a  gentleman  who  came  to  this  bouse 
some  time  ago  suffering  from  an  attack  of  fe- 
ver," she  said  as  she  entered,  speaking  before 
there  was  time  for  any  one  to  anticipate  her. 

"What  have  you  done  with  him?"  asked 
Olivia  in  an  unsteady  voice.  "  Where — "  and 
she  stopped,  absolutely  afraid  of  going  on. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  ^mebody  belonging  to  him,"  was 
the  reply,  given  with  a  great  deal  of  dignified 
composure.  "The  expenses  incurred  have  of 
course  been  very  considerable,  and  as  we  have 
only  had  a  few  pounds  which  we  found  in  his 
purse  to  meet  them — " 

"Why  can  you  not  tell  me  something?"  in- 
terrupted Olivia  impetuously.  "  Is  he  better  ?  is 
he  worse  ?  why  don't  you  tdl  me  ?" 

"I  really  scarcely  know  how  he  may  be  at 
present,"  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up  with 
majestic  resentment  of  this  vehemence.  ' '  When 
last  I  heard  I  believe  he  was  still  considered  in 
danger,  but  probably  if  any  tiling  had  happen- 
ed—" 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Olivia  perempto- 
rily. She  felt  partially  relieved  of  her  worst 
fears,  but  for  that  very  reason  was  more  eagerly 
impatient  than  ever. 

"I  had  him  removed  to  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood immediately  on  finding  what  was  the 
matter— of  course,  in  prudence,  I  could  do  noth- 
ing else.  And  as  I  was  saying,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  some  one  connected  with  him,  for  there 
was  not  more  than  thirty  pounds  or  so  in  his 
purse,  and  the  expenses — " 

"  The  expenses  would  not  have  been  grudged 
if  they  had  been  thirty  times  thirty  pounds. 
Where  is  he  ?  what  is  the  address  ?" 

"I  am  certain  he  has  been  paid  every. atten- 
tion to,'-  said  Mrs.  Petchley,  more  deferentially 
than  she  had  yet  spoken.  "  They  are  very  re- 
spectable lodgings,  and  I  gave  particular  direc- 
tions that  eveiy  care  should  be  taken." 

"  Wliere  is  he?''  repeated  Olivia,  trembling 
with  impatience. 

"21  Clark's  Buildings  is  the  address,"  an- 
swered the  landlady,  a  little  reluctantly.  "  Shall 
we  send  to  see  how  the  gentleman  is  going  on, 
ma'am  ?" 

"No,  we  will  go  ourselves,"  returned  Olivia 
decisively,  and  she  went  up  to  offer  her  hand  to 
Mrs.  Waters,  who,  faint  with  agitation  and 
alarm,  had  sat  listening  to  what  was  being  said, 
almost  berefl  of  the  power  of  moving.  ' '  Come, 
Agnes,  let  us  make  haste." 

' '  Call  a  fly  for  the  ladies  directly,"  said  the  host- 
ess, and  then,  turning  toward  her  guests  as  the 
waiter  departed  on  his  errand,  she  added  in  tones 
almost  of  apology :  "I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  give  you  any  more  positive  information. 
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bnt  lately  I  have  been  so  basy  that  really  I  haye 
had  no  time — in  an  establishment  like  this,  yon 
know —  Bnt  if  any  thing  seiioas  bad  happened 
the  woman  of  the  honse  wonld  have  been  sure  to 
tell  me.  What^  will  you  not  sit  down  a  mo- 
ment till  the  fly  comes  ?" 

OliTia  made  no  answer,  and,  holding  her 
friend's  arm  pressed  tightly  to  her  side,  passed 
out  of  the  room  without  vonchsaiing  another 
kx>k  at  the  magnificent  landlady.  On  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  they  found  a  fly  already 
at  the  door,  and  in  another  minute  they  were 
once  more  on  their  way  through  the  rain  and  the 
daiicness ;  this  time,  howerer,  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense  which,  though  hope  Was  largely  mixed 
with  their  fear,  was  perhaps  harder  to  bear  than 
any  diey  had  suffered  yet.  They  were  about  to 
hear  definitiTe  tidings  at  last,  bnt  of  what  kind 
would  those  tidings  be? 


CHAPTER  XXXrX. 

FOUND. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  mute  suspense,  during 
which  nothing  was  heard  save  the  rattle  of  wheels 
over  the  stones  of  ill-paved  streets,  the  two  friends 
found  themselves  entering  a  straight  dimly-light- 
ed  lane,  formed  by  a  high  dead  wall  on  one  side 
and  a  row  of  shabby  one-storied  dwellings  on  the 
other.  This  was  the  row  known  as  Clark's  Build- 
iDgs,  and,  after  some  trouble  in  finding  the  right 
houae,  the  driver  pulled  up  in  front  of  No.  21,  a 
shabby  one-storied  dwelling  like  the  rest,  with 
nothing  except  the  fact  of  its  being  No.  21  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  neighbors.  Here  the  ladies 
ah^ted,  and  after  a  little  waiting  were  confront- 
ed by  a  hard-featured  and  somewhat  angular- 
looking  woman,  who,  presenting  herself  at  the 
door  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  let  its  light  fall 
on  them  as  fully  as  possible,  while  she  inquired 
with  rather  acid  politeness  what  they  pleased  to 
want. 

Mrs.  Waters  turned  to  Olivia,  who  had  hither- 
to been  spokeswoman.  But  Olivia  now  said 
nothing ;  at  this  decisive  moment,  when  she  was 
perhaps  close  to  her  lover,  when  Certainly  she  was 
aboot  to  hear  tidings  of  him,  a  sense  of  anxious 
dread,  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  something 
not  unlike  shyness,  had  taken  possession  of  her, 
and  kept  her  from  uttering  a  word.  She  looked 
appeaUngly  at  Mrs.  Waters,  who,  finding  herself 
comfielled  to  speak  for  both,  asked  faintly : 

"Is  Mr.  Graham  here?" 
Mr.  who  ?"  said  the  woman  sharply. 
Mr.  Graham — a  gentleman  who  was  taken 
in  at  Patchley*8  Hotel;  they  sent  him  to  this 
house,  did  they  not  ?" 

**  Oh  I  that's  what  you  have  come  about  ?"  said 
the  woman,  and  perhaps  because  she  was  by  this 
time  favorably  impressed  by  her  scrutiny  of  the 
viators'  dress  and  appearance,  perhaps  because 
she  considered  their  inquiry  as  constituting  a 
sufficient  introduction,  she  became  a  good  deal 
more  gracious.  ''Yes,  this  is  the  house,  sure 
enough,  and  dreadfully  ill  he  was,  poor  gentle- 
man, I  can  tell  you." 

"But  he  is  better  now?"  said  Mrs.  Waters, 
and  she  asked  the  question  as  beseechingly  as 
thon^t  the  answer  she  was  to  hear  depended  on 
the  wiU  of  her  interiocntor. 


**  Oh  yes!  he  is  better  now  and  doing  nicely. 
But  the  trouble  we  have  had — ^you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  hardly.  I  thought  at  one  time  we  never 
could  have  brought  him  through." 

For  some  seconds  neither  of  the  two  friends 
was  able  to  speak ;  the  revulsion  from  fear  to  joy 
was  almost  more  than  they  could  bear.  And 
even  when  Olivia  began  to  recover  breath  after 
the  first  shock  of  gladness,  she  was  still  tongue- 
tied.  The  tormenting  dread  was  gone ;  but  that 
peculiar  sensation  of  shyness  remained,  and  had 
increased  tenfold. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  said  Mrs.  Waters  at  length. 

**  Where?  Why,  in  his  own  room,  to  be  sure,  up 
stairs.  Bleiss  you,  if  you  had  seen  how  ill  he  won, 
you  wouldn't  think  of  him  being  anywhere  eho 
yet  a  while.  He  has  got  up  for  a  bit  this  even- 
ing, to  write  some  letter  he  was  worriting  about, 
but  it's  the  first  time  he  has  been  out  of  bed  nt 
all." 

Again  there  was  an  inten^al  of  silence,  and 
then,  in  a  wavering  voice,  Mrs.  Waters  asked  : 

'*  Do  you  think  we  might  see  him  ?" 

*'  WeU,  I  should  think  so;  but  I'll  go  and  ask, 
if  you  like.     Who  shall  I  say  it  is,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Say  that  Mrs.  Waters  and —  No,  say  nothing 
about  the  other  lady ;  I  will  tell  him  that  myself. 
Say  that  Mrs.  Waters  wants  to  see  him — and 
mind,  nothing  just  now  about  any  one  else." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.     I  shall  be  sure  to  do  it  right." 

So  saying  the  woman  passed  up  stairs,  and  the 
friends  were  again  alone.  Mrs.  Waters  looked 
at  Olivia,  and  seeing  how  violently  she  was  agi- 
tated, could  not  bnt  feel  some  apprehension  ns 
to  the  effect  of  the  coming  meeting  upon  her 
brother. 

"  He  must  not  know  you  are  here  at  first ;  I 
will  break  it  to  him  gradually.  You  can  como 
up  stairs  with  me,  but  you  must  wait  outside  till 
I  call  yon.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

Olivia  made  a  sign  of  assent ;  she  was  not  able 
to  do  more.  Just  then  the  woman  came  down 
stairs. 

**0h  yes!  he  will  see  you;  it  has  put  him 
quite  in  a  flurry  only  to  hear  the  name.  The 
front  bedroom  door,  right  before  you  as  you  get 
to  the  top ;  but  won't  you  let  me  show  you  up  ?" 

"There is  no  need," said  Mrs.  Waters,  abrupt- 
ly passing  towards  the  staircase.  It  was  evident 
from  her  manner  that  she  wished  to  dispense 
with  the  proflTered  ser%-ice,  and,  after  a  brief  hesi- 
tation between  natural  curiosity  and  a  desire  of 
pleasing  people  who  seemed  to  be  worth  pleas- 
ing, the  woman  acquiesced,  and  slowly  retreated 
towards  the  kitchen. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Waters  made  her  way  up  the 
narrow  carpetless  stairs.  Oliria  followed  close 
behind,  quivering  with  expectation  in  eveiy 
nerve,  and  yet  In  a  kind  of  dream  all  the  time. 

The  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  standing 
ajar,  so  that,  though  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
the  room  itself,  a  dim  yellow  ray  from  within 
shone  on  the  landing,  yet  further  increasing  the 
intensity  of  Olivia's  expectation.  Mrs.  Waters 
made  a  motion  to  her  to  remain  where  she  was, 
and  then,  pushing  open  the  door  gently,  entered 
the  room.  For  an  instant  Olivia  had  a  vision 
of  a  barely-furnished  chamber,  with  a  figure  that 
she  knew  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  midst ;  but  be- 
fore she  was  able  to  discern  more  through  the 
haze  that  rose  half-blinding  to  her  eyes,  the  door 
again  swung  upon  its  hinges,  and  she  once  more 
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found  herself  in  outer  darkness,  with  only  that 
dim  yellow  ray  to  light  it  np. 

"Agnes!"  said  a  voice  within,  and  the  sound 
of  that  voice,  broken  and  feeble  though  it  was, 
sent  such  a  thrill  through  01ivia*s  veins  that  she 
could  scarcely  stand. 

"Harry !  my  brother !  my  own  Harry !"  cried 
Mrs.  Waters,  and  then  there  was  a  confused 
somid  of  sobs  and  kisses,  and  the  listener  knew 
that  the  sister  had  fallen  weeping  into  the  broth- 
er's arms. 

For  some  time  no  word  was  spoken  in  the 
room,  but  at  length  the  sister's  voice  was  heard, 
lialf  drowned  in  tears. 

**I  never  thought  to  see  you  again,  Harry. 
When  you  did  not  write  I  was  afraid — ah !  you 
may  think  what  I  was  afraid  of.  Oh !  what  I 
have  suffered!  but  it  is  all  made  up  at  last.'^ 

**  My  poor  dear  Agnes!  but  I  could  not  hdp 
it.     I  have  been  ill,  very  ill;  this  is  the  first 
,  day —    And  see,  I  was  writing  to  you  now." 

"You  were!  Ah !  I  knew  you  could  not  for- 
get me — I  knew  it.  And  it  was  that  which 
made  me  so  miserable,  when  I  waited  and  wait- 
ed, and  no  letter  came." 

"  It  was  not  my  fault  I  tried  to  write  to  you 
that  night,  but  could  not ;  the  thoughts  would 
not  come — except  one  thought  that  was  driving 
mc  mad.  There,  that  will  do ;  it  will  drive  me 
mad  again  if  I  let  it  come  back.  How  have  you 
found  me?  What  brought  yon  down  to  this 
place — not  to  look  for  me,  surely  ?" 

"Ah!  Harry,  what  else  should  it  be?  We 
knew  you  had  gone  to  Southampton,  and  we 
came  down — I  came  down,  that  is — to  see  if  I 
could  find  you,  and  I  went  to  the  hotel  where 
you  had  been,  and  the  people  sent  us  here — sent 
me  here.  And  oh !  to  have  found  you — I  hard- 
ly know  how  to  bear  the  joy  of  it." 

"  Agnes !  my  own  Agnes !  how  you  love  me ! 
I  did  not  know  there  was  any  one  in  the  world 
to  care  for  me  so ;  it  makes  life  easier  to  bear  to 
find  that  tliere  is  one — ^yes,  though  only  one." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tremulous 
voice  which  made  Olivia's  heart  ache  to  the  very 
core.  A  wild  impulse  rose  up  within  her  to 
rush  forward  and  tell  him  that  lie  was  mistaken 
— an  impulse  which  was  only  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed, and  not  so  much  by  the  sense  of  shyness 
which  had  helped  to  keep  her  silent  a  while  ago, 
us  by  the  fear  of  harming  him  by  showing  her- 
self too  suddenly. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Olivia  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  impatience  which  al- 
most amounted  to  anger.  How  dared  liis  sister 
hear  him  speak  such  words  and  not  instantly  un- 
deceive him  ? 

But  perhaps  Mrs.  Waters  had  ohly  been  con- 
sidering the  best  way  of  undeceiving  him,  for 
presently  she  said : 

**Not  only  one,  dear  Hairy,  do  not  say  tliat. 
But  indeed  you  would  riot,  if  yon  knew  who  has 
been  helping  me  to  find  you." 
■  Olivia  held  her  breath  to  listen  for  the  ques- 
tion which  she  expected  that  those  woi'ds  must 
elkit.  But  apparently  he  was  too  indifferent  on 
the  subject  to  care  about  following  it  up,  for  af- 
ter some  moments  of  silence  Mrs.  Waters  spoke 
again. 

"Who  do  you  think  it  was  that  helped  me, 
dear?" 

"  Austin,  I  suppose ;  it  was  very  good  of  him." 


"No, not  Austin,"  and  the  answer  was  made 
with  something  like  a  sigh.  "  No,  it  was  some- 
body else ;  can  you  not  guess  ?" 

**  How  should  I  guess  ?"  he  said,  but  his  voice 
had  all  at  once  become  very  hoarse.  "Who 
was  it  ?" 

"  I  think  you  might  guess  if  you  tried,  Harry." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"Ah !  surely  you  know  now  who  I  mean.  It 
was  Olivia." 

"Olivia!"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  cry  so  full  of 
pain  tliat  the  listener  had  again  to  make  a  strug- 
gle to  restrain  herself. 

"  Yes,  Olivia;  I  went  to  ask  her  if  she  knew 
where  you  had  gone,  and — " 

"You  went  to  ask  her !"  he  cried  reproachfull}'. 
"  You  dared  to  go  before  her  with  my  name  in 
your  mouth !  you  dared —  Oh  !  it  was  cruel, 
cruel !  When  all  I  prayed  for  was  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  her!" 

His  voice  was  that  of  a  man  racked  with  shame 
and  anguish.  Olivia  heard  and  suffered  scarcely 
less  than  he ;  but  still  with  an  effort  she  kept  si- 
lence,  and  strained  her  ears  to  listen  for  what  her 
friend  might  answer. 

"YoH  could  not  be  forgotten  by  her,"  she 
heard  Mrs.  Waters  say,  and  inwardly  blessed  her 
for  the  words.  "She  loves  you  too  well  to  for- 
get you,  be  sure  of  that." 

"Loves  me!"  he  echoed,  "thinking  of  me 
what  she  thinks !"  And  he  laughed  a  laugh  of 
such  supreme  bitterness  that  Olivia  might  not 
have  been  able  to  abstain  fix>m  throwing  herself 
at  bis  feet  to  implore  pardon,  if  Mrs.  Waters, 
alaimed  by  the  excess  of  his  a^tation,  had  not 
made  haste  to  reply : 

**She  does  not  think  what  you  mean;  she 
knows  better  now ;  she  knows  the  whole  truth. 
Yes,  HaiTy,  the  whole  truth,  and  she  loves  you 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul." 

There  was  a  sound  of  con^Tilsive  broathing, 
and  then,  in  a  low  pretematurally  compost 
voice,  he  answered : 

"  I  know  what  it  is — ^the  fever  coming  back. 
I  have  sometimes  di-eamed  of  this  before — when 
I  was  ill ;  and  I  understand  now  what  it  means 
— I  will  not  let  myself  be  disappointed." 

"  Harry^no,  you  are  in  your  perfect  mind,  and 
what  I  say  is  real,  I  swear  it  to  you.  Olivia 
knows  every  thing;  she  loves  you  better  e\'en 
than  before,  and  if  you  will  not  believe  me,  she 
shall  tell  you  so  herself." 

"Tell  me  herself!  Ah!  now  I  know  that  I 
am  dreaming." 

"  You  are  not  dreaming ;  she  has  come  with 
me — it  was  she  that  found  you,  not  I.  She  is 
here  now — ^in  this  town — almost  close  at  hand 
— ^vvithin  call.  Yes,  Harry,  she  is  in  this  very 
house," 

A  moment  of  dead  silence  followed,  and  then 
his  voice  broke  out,  confused  and  almost  inartic- 
ulate with  excitement. 

"Is  it  true?  can  it  really—  Take  care,  take 
care — if  you  have  deceived  me,  I  must  die." 

"  I  have  not  deceived  vou ;  she  shall  come 
herself  and  show  you  that  I  have  not.     Olivia !" 

Olivia  laid  her  shaking  hand  on  the  door  and 
pushed  it  slowly  open — slowly,  for  the  nervous 
shyness  had  come  back,  and  she  who  just  before 
had  hardly  been  able  to  keq)  herself  from  (ailing 
at  her  lover's  feet,  had  now  scarcely  courage  to 
drag  herself  into  his  presence.     And  even  when 
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the  door  was  open  she  still  pansed  trembling  on 
the  threshold,  knowing  that  his  eyes  were  upon 
her,  yet  at  first  not  daring  to  raise  hers  to  con- 
front them. 

"Olivia!"  she  heard  him  whisper. 

She  glanced  op,  and  for  an  instant  her  look 
met  that  of  those  eyes  whose  light  she  remem- 
bered 60  well.  He  was  too  feeble  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  but  held  out  his  arms  towards  her. 
The  sight  of  that  mute  invitation  was  enough ; 
with  all  hesitation  cast  aside,  she  flung  herself  on 
lier  knees  befpre  him,  and  was  drawn  passionate- 
ly to  his  heart. 

It  was  long  before  either  spoke ;  there  was  no 
need  of  words  even  if  words  coidd  have  been 
found.  At  last  Olivia  felt  the  clasp  which  had 
held  her  so  tightly  partially  relaxed,  but  it  was 
not  that  she  was  to  be  yet  liberated,  only  that  she 
was  to  be  more  attentively  contemplated  than  she 
had  been  hitherto.  As  she  found  how  intently 
she  was  observed,  she  looked  up  with  a  smile 
half-bright,  luilf-deprecating,  and  then  discover- 
ed, somewhat  to  her  relief,  that  they  were  alone 
in  the  room.  Mrs.  Waters  had  slipped  out  un- 
perceired. 

*' And  you  are  really  mine  again — really  mine," 
he  said,  gazing  into  her  face  the  while  with  a 
look  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  and  smoothing 
the  tangled  hair  away  from  her  forehead,  as 
though  to  convince  himself  by  touch  as  well  as 
by  sight, 

'Uf  you  will  let  me,*^  she  murmured,  lowering 
her  eyes  again.     **  If  you  can  only  forgive  me." 

"Foigive  you!  you  mean  if  you  can  forgive 
me.  For  I  know  how  I  \vronged  you,  Olivia — I 
felt  it  at  the  time,  and  I  have  felt  it  more  than 
ever  since.  With  such  disgrace  on  my  name,  to 
dare—    I  hate  myself  when  I  think  of  it." 

'*  Harry !  Harry !  how  can  you  speak  so  ?" 

"  1  speak  what  is  true — I  hate  myself  when  I 
remember.  But  I  loved  you  so,  I  could  not  give 
yoQ  up.  And  then  I  had  promised  never  to  say 
any  thing  to  clear  myself — ^I  could  not  do  that 
either.  To  clear  myself  I  must  have  accused 
him,  and  I  had  given  lilm  my  word  that  he  was 
safe." 

"1  know,  I  know,  dear  Harry,  and  you  were 
right  to  keep  it.  And  I  will  help  you  to  keep  it 
still;  helping  you  in  every  thing  shall  be  my 
gJoiy." 

A  strange  shadow  passed  over  his  face. 

**To  keep  it  still !  then  does  not  every  body — 
How  did  you  find  out?" 

**  Your  sister  told  me;  1  had  a  right  to  be  told, 
had  I  not  ?  And  I  promised  that  I  would  always 
keep  the  secret  until  you  gave  me  leave  to  tell  it ; 
I  promised  that  to  her,  and  now  I  promise  it  to 
yon." 

A  sound  like  a  groan  escaped  him  as  she  spoke. 

*'You  are  the  only  one,  then?  I  thought  I 
vas  cleared  before  all  the  world.  There,  let  it 
he,"  and  here  she  felt  his  arm  withdrawn  from  her 
waist     "  Oh !  why  did  you  come  back  to  me  ?" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Harry,  dear  Hanr}',  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Ton  are  sorry  that  this  cloud  still  rests  on  you  ? 
Then  it  shall  rest  on  you  no  longer.  I  will  pro- 
claim the  truth  to  every  one  who  has  heard  the 
lie." 

'*  No  l^  he  exclaimed,  and  caught  her  arm  with 
sudden  energy,  as  though  to  hold  her  back. 


''  I  am  free  to  do  it  if  I  like,  remember.  It 
was  not  your  sister  who  told  me  so  much  as  it  was 
I  who  found  out,  and  I  warned  her  that  I  would 
not  be  silent  unless  you  wished  it.  And  if  you 
do  not  wish  it — "  # 

**  But  I  do,  I  do  ;  I  promised,  and  it  must  be. 
My  poor  Agnes — I  could  not — after  all  these 
years — " 

**  It  would  go  very  hardly  with  her,  I  know; 
and  as  for  her  husband,  sha  says  it  would  kill 
him,  and  very  likely  it  would ;  and  then  poor 
Emmy —    But  still,  for  your  sake — " 

**  For  my  sake ;  no.  If  yon  have  ever  cared 
for  me,  don*t  try  to  tempt  me." 

^*  you  are  quite  resolved,  tlien  ?  Ah  I  I  knew 
you  would  be.  And  I  will  not  say  but  that  yon 
are  right,  Harry ;  you  do  not  wish  to  make  your 
sacrifice  vain,  and  I  think  in  your  place  I  should 
not  wish  it  either.  And  it  shall  not  be  made 
vain  by  me,  dear;  it  is  the  business  of  my  life 
to  help  and  not  to  thwart  you." 

She  crept  nearer  to  him  saying  thus,  and  tried 
to  lay  her  cheek  against  his  hand.  But  he  shrank 
away  from  her  almost  as  though  he  feared  her 
touch. 

'*  No,  leave  me — I  can  not.  Leave  me,  I  say 
— now — or  the  parting  will  drive  me  mad." 

"The  parting?  and  why  the  parting?  I 
thought  we  were  never  to  part  more." 

**  We  must.  I  was  weak  once,  but  I  will  not 
be  weak  again.  Yes,  we  must  part ;  you  shall 
not  be  dragged  down  by  me." 

She  had  half-looked  for  some  such  opposition 
on  his  part,  so  was  not  surprised,  but  only  set 
herself  with  resolute  love  to  overcome  it.. 

**  You  must  let  me  be  the  judge  of  that,  Harry. 
And  if  what  you  call  dragging  me  down  I  call 
raising  me  up,  you  will  not  refuse  to  raise  me  up, 
purely?" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  as  she  pressed  closer 
to  his  side  only  made  an  efibrt  to  thrust  her 
away. 

**  I  am  disgraced — disgraced  before  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world.  I  will  not  have  you  disgraced 
too." 

'*  You  are  not  disgraced,  Harry,  and  if  yon 
were  I  should  only  be  more  determined  to  share 
unjust  disgrace  along  with  you.  But  yon  are  not 
disgraced ;  your  secret  has  been  kept,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  you  are  still  Henry  Graham, 
as  you  used  to  be." 

"  No,  leave  me ;  I  will  not  be  shaken.  It  is 
enough  that  I  am  not  Henry  Graham,  enough 
that  my  real  name  is  one  I  must  be  ashamed  of. 
And  besides,  it  is  known  who  I  am.  How  did 
you  come  to  know  yourself — tliat  letter  which 
you  showed  me — " 

He  pansed  with  a  shudder. 

**  Yes,  he  knows — my  cousin  Eandal — ^but  no 
one  else,  I  am  certain ;  he  found  out  by  his  own 
cunning,  for  his  own  purposes,  but  for  his  own 
purposes  he  has  chosen  not  to  make  his  discoveiy 
public.  And  I  shall  find  a  way  to  make  him 
choose  so  still." 

"What  I  and  do  you  think  that  even  if  only 
one  man-  knows  me  to  be  Harold  Maxwell,  I 
would  let  you  stoop  to  be  Harold  Maxwell's  wife  ? 
What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

Again  he  tried  to  put  her  away  from  him,  but 
she  only  clung  the  closer. 

**  If  all  the  world  knew  instead  of  only  one 
I  man,  I  would  bear  what  the  world  might  say  of 
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me  with  pride  and  pleasnre.  Bat  I  will  take 
care — not  for  my  own  sake,  though ;  only  for 
Yours — I  will  take  care  that  the  world  shall  not 
know.  Randal  shall  have  Egeiton  Park — that 
would  bribe  him  to  greater  things  than  keeping 
a  secret  for  us ;  and  we  will  go  to  India,  or  Aus- 
tralia, or  an  English  \'illage,  or  wherever  you 
please,  and  be  happy  together  all  our  lives  long." 

She  raised  her  glistening  lashes  to  see  the  ef- 
fect of  her  persuasit>n.  His  lips  were  quivering 
with  such  evident  emotion  that  she  hoped  he 
was  about  to  yield ;  but  when  he  saw  her  looking 
he  made  a  perceptible  effort  at  self-composure, 
and  presently  answered,  in  a  voice  so  cold  and 
formal  and  constrained,  that  it  scarcely  seemed 
his  voice  at  all : 

**  You  are  very  good.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  sacrifice  von  would  make — as  much  as  if 
I  were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  I  am  not  so 
selfish  as  you  think  me." 

"  Ah !  Harry,  how  can  you  speak  of  sacrifice  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  only  sacrifice  which  it 
would  cost  me  any  thing  to  make  would  be  of 
your  love,  of  your  approval-'-of  you  ?  Ah  I  to 
lose  you  would  be  like  losing  air  and  sunshine ; 
bat  to  give  up  all  the  parks  and  fine  houses  in 
the  world —  If  only  you  will  not  reject  me  for 
being  poor,"  she  added,  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

**0h!  if  you  were!  if  you  only  were!"  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  for  an  instant,  as  though 
to  fold  them  round  her,  but  stopped  himself,  and 
waved  her  wildly  away. 

**What!  you  would  drive  me  from  you,  you 
would  send  me  out  into  the  world  by  myself  to 
be  miserable  when  I  might  be  the  happiest  of  all 
creatures  under  the  sun  ?  Yon  pretend  that  it  is 
because  you  will  not  let  me  make  a  sacrifice,  but 
that  is  not  the  reason ;  it  is  because  you  win  not« 
make  a  sacrifice — ^a  sacrifice  of  your  cold,  cruel 
pride.  Oh!  Harry,  and  you  say  you  are  not 
selfish!" 

She  looked  up  yet  again.  This  time  his  face 
was  tamed  rigidly  away,  so  that  she  could  only 
see  that  it  was  perfectly  pale  and  colorless. 

**You  will  not  even  look  at  me?  You  are 
quite  determined  to  cast  me  off,  quite  determined 
that  I  shall  be  lonely  and  miserable — and  rich  ? 
Quite  determined— yes,  I  see  you  are.  Then, 
Harry,  I  will  tell  you  something!^  and,  remember, 
I  am  quite  determined  too.  I  will  not  be  miser- 
able and  rich,  at  all  events — ^I  will  not  be  mocked 
by  my  own  money.  Randal  shall  have  Egerton 
Park  in  any  case,  and  if  you  will  not  give  me  a 
home  I  will  turn  governess  again.  Well,  you  see 
how  poor  I  shall  be  withoat  you  to  help  me — 
will  you  not  have  pity  ?" 

Still  he  did  not  turn  his  head. 

**  I  see  how  it  is,  you  do  not  believe  me,  but  I 
never  was  more  resolved  in  my  life.  Egerton  Park 
has  been  a  burden  to  me  ever  since  I  had  it,  and 
if  I  am  to  be  turned  away  by  you  because  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  possess  it  I  shall  abhor  its  very 
name.  I  will  give  it  up,  and  if  you  choose  to  let 
me  live  poor  and  deserted  and  unhappy,  why,  so 
let  it  be.  But  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  so 
unkind." 

She  thought  she  saw  him  tremble,  and,  putting 
her  hand  on  his  timidly  yet  tenderly,  she  went  on 
with  caressing  entreaty : 

**  Ah  yes  I  Harry,  you  love  me  still  a  little — a 
veiy  little,  but  too  well  to  cast  me  out  to  be  mis- 


erable even  though  you  try.     When  I  ask  yon 
not  to  reject  me,  you  will  not  reject  mof  will  you  ?'* 

He  turned  a  momentary  look  on  her  beseech- 
ing face,  then  with  sudden  passion  fell  forward 
on  her  neck,  exclaiming : 

'*  I  can  not!  God  foi^ve  me,  I  have  not  the 
strength!" 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart,  and  for  a  while 
every  thing  was  forgotten  by  those  two  sa^^  that 
each  loved  and  was  loved  again.  It  would  have 
been  long  before  Olivia  remembered  any  thing 
else ;  but,  on  lifting  her  eyes  to  her  lover's  face, 
a  bitter  expression  which  she  saw  there  reminded 
her  that  to  his  happiness,  if  not  to  hers,  there 
still  existed  a  drawback. 

"  Oh  the  wrong  I  am  doing  you !"  he  cried  re- 
morsefully, as  his  glance  caught  hers,  ^*  the  wron^ 
you  have  made  me  do  you !  How  shall  I  endure 
the  shame  of  it  ?" 

'*  A  wrong !  do  you  call  it  a  wrong  to  give  me 
cause  to  be  so  proud  and  happy  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  a  word  ?" 

'*But  it  is  a  wrong — a  cruel  wrong,  and  I 
know  it,  though  that  only  makes  it  the  greater. 
That  you  should  be  the  wife  of  a  disgraced  man, 
and  that  I  should  suffer  it !" 

"How  dare  you,  Harry?  Disgraced!  your 
only  fault  is  that  I  must  look  up  to  you  too 
much." 

"  I  know  what  I  am — a  disgraced  man.  But 
oh !  I  never  looked  to  feel  my  disgi-ace  as  I  do 
now;  and  yet  I  thought  that  I  felt  it  enough 
too." 

**Ah!  Harry,  how  little  you  mnst  care  for 
me!  Why,  I  feel  all  my  sorrows  lighter,  with 
you  to  share  them." 

"  If  it  was  only  sorrow  I  but  it  is  shame  which 
you  must  share  with  me — shame.  Ah!  how 
could  I  submit  to  have  it  fastened  on  me  T 

"Do  not  repent  your  own  generosity,  dear." 

* '  But  I  do  repent — I  can  not  help  it.  No  man 
has  the  right  to  part  with  his  own  good  name  as 
I  have  done.  I  thought  at  the  time  I  should  be 
the  only  sufferer,  but  see  how  I  was  mistaken !" 

"  I  am  not  a  sufferer,  Harry." 

"  Oh !  if  I  could  have  foreseen  I  But  I  did 
not  know  at  first  what  I  was  doing — ^I  thought  I 
was  only  keeping  another  man's  secret  for  him. 
I  was  a  fool,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  de- 
liberately let  myself  be  dishonored." 

"My  own  love,  what  need  to  excuse  yourself 
tome?'' 

"And  then,  when  I  found  what  I  had  done — 
it  seemed  so  hard  to  come  forward  and  speak 
words  that  would  ruin  my  poor  sister  ond  her 
family — and  Austin  who  had  once  been  so  good 
to  me — after  they  thought  themselves  saved — 
I  could  not  do  it." 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it  either,  I  am  sure. 
Dear  Harry,  all  that  you  speak  of  is  done,  and 
can  not  be  undone — why  not  forget  it  ?" 

"  Forget  it !  There  are  some  things  that  can 
not  be  forgotten." 

"  Ah !  but  for  my  sake  this  must  be  forgotten. 
You  belong  to  me  now,  and  you  owe  it  to  me  to 
remember  nothing  except  that.  Oh!  Harry,  my 
own  Harry,  why  do  you  look  so  ?  When  1  could 
be  so  entirely  happy,  it  is  cruel  of 'you  not  to  be 
entirely  happy  too." 

"Entirely  happy!" 

"  Yes.  '  Can  you  not  be  happy  with  me  to  love 
you,  Harry?" 
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"Can  I  not?  Ah !  how  can  I  hdp  itT  he 
mnrmured,  and  drew  her  close  and  closer  to  him- 

Mlf.       • 

"VMien  next  she  looked  into  his  face  she  was  al- 
most satisfied.  A  trace  of  bitterness  was  indeed 
gtni  Tisible — and  she  felt  with  a  pang  that  noth- 
ing she  might  say  could  qnite  remove  it — ^but  it 
VBS  mingled  with  snch  a  look  of  raptnroas  ten- 
derness as  made  her  sare  that  regret  for  the  past 
coald  not  wholly  mar  what  would  otherwise  Iiare 
been  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  present,  and  with 
this  assorance  she  was  fkin  to  rest  content. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Meanwhile  the  time  of  Mrs.  Waters's  ab- 
sence was  passing  yery  heavily  and  drearily  at 
the  Lanrela,  where  Emmy  and  her  father,  though 
carefiifly  avoiding  all  mention  to  each  other  of 
the  real  cause  of  their  uneasiness,  were  almost 
equally  low-spirited  and  out  of  sorts.  It  has  been 
seen  that  Austin  had  been  left  by  his  wife  in  no 
enviable  frame  of  mind,  and,  miserable  and  self- 
tonnented  as  he  was,  Emmy  was  scarcely  less  so. 
She  knew  the  nature  of  the  business  which  took 
the  two  fellow-travellers  to  Southampton,  Mrs. 
Waters  having  exchanged  a  few  words  with  her 
daring  the  hurried  preparations  for  departure ; 
and  not  only  was  it  this  additional  proof  of  her 
mother's  anxiety  which  grieved  and  depressed 
her,  bot  the  suspicion,  now  amounting  in  her 
mind  to  certainty,  that  for  that  anxiety  she  alone 
was  responsible.  As  has  been  shown,  she  had 
been  terribly  afraid  of  this  before,  and  now  all 
fnither  doubt  was  rendered  impossible  by  a  dis- 
oorery  which  she  had  that  day  contrived  to  make. 

"Did — did  Miss  Egerton — when  jrou  were 
with  her  just  now — did  she  say  nothing  about 
how  she  had  found  out?"  Emmy  had  %'entured 
to  inquire,  while  she  was  assisting  her  mother  to 
pnt  a  few  things  together  for  her  journey. 

*'  Nothing.  She  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  never 
thoDght  of  asking.** 

"I  think  it  must  have  been  as  I  said  before,** 
Emmy  rejoined,  a  good  deal  relieved  by  the  an- 
swer. **He — Uncle  Harold,  you  know — he 
most  have  confessed  it  himself;  I  always  thought 
that  must  have  been  the  way  of  it.  Oh  yes !  of 
conne  he  must ;  she  never  could  have  forgiven 
him,  as  you  say  she  has,  if  she  had  found  it  out 
throogh  any  body  else.** 

**Yon  understand  nothing  about  it,**  replied 
her  mother,  rather  impatiently.  "  And  she  did 
find  ont  through  somebody  else — I  remember 
now— she  spoke  something  about  the  person  who 
had  told  her — some  man  it  must  have  been,  by 
what  she  said.     But  I  will  ask  her  another  timo.^' 

Enuny  said  nothing  more,  but  her  heart  sank 
within  her  as  though  it  could  never  boat  lightly 
again.  So  it  was  she  who  had  worked  the  mis- 
chief, after  all — she  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
nncle*s  despair,  perhaps  his  death — of  her  moth- 
er's sorrow  and  suspense.  That  man  had  be- 
^yed  her,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

That  day  was  the  most  wretched  she  had  ever 
spent.  She  let  her  mother  go  without  making 
uiy  confession  of  her  fault — ^how  should  she  ever 
find  courage  to  confess  a  fault  so  terrible  ?  But 
the  sense  of  forced  isolation  increased  the  bitter- 


ness of  her  remorseful  misery  tenfold.  She  could 
do  nothing  but  brood  over  fier  treason,  and  the 
steps  by  which  she  had  been  led  to  it — going 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  which  cost  her  a  very  agony 
of  shame.  To  think  of  the  man  despising  heV 
and  laughing  at  her  all  the  time  he  was  leading 
her  on —  Ah  I  how  she  hated  him  I  and  yet,  if 
possible,  she  hated  herself  almost  more  for  having 
been  so  degraded  by  him— degraded  so  that  she 
could  never  know  self-respect  again.  And  to 
think  what  she  might  have  been  if  she  hnd 
chosen — ^what  indeed  she  had  been  only  a  lit- 
tle while  ago — adored  and  idolized  by  John 
Thwaites,  John  Thwaites  whom  she  now  felt 
that  she  could  lay  down  her  life  only  to  have  a 
tender  look  from.  But  she  need  never  hope  to 
have  a  tender  look  from  him  again — ^never  any 
thing  save  coldness  and  contempt ;  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  her,  and  now  he  had  found  it  out. 
Ah  I  how  he  must  have  despised  her  that  night 
at  the  ball — that  night  when  she  had  thought 
herself  so  triumphant ;  no  M'onder,  indeed,  he 
had  sent  back  the  ribbon.  And  if  lie  could  only 
guess  the  full  measure  of  her  baseness — why,  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  himself  almost  for  ever 
having  cared  for  her.  Ah  yes!  it  was  all,  all 
oyer  now. 

Thus,  shut  up  in  her  own  room,  she  pondered 
miserably  till  it  was  time  to  join  her  father  at 
dinner.  But  when  that  time  came,  she  did  not 
find  herself  more  cheejfnl  in  his  company  than 
she  had  been  alone.  There  never  was  a  meal, 
surely,  more  dreary  than  that  dinner,  with  the  long 
white  table  formally  laid  out  in  centre  dishes  and 
side  dishes  (for  not  a  jot  of  accustomed  grand- 
eur was  abated),  and  Kmmy  and  her  father,  a 
great  way  off  from  one  another,  presiding  in  dis- 
mal dignity  at  the  opposite  ends,  watched  over 
by  the  two  white-headed  footmen,  who  hovered 
round  with  noiseless  tread,  vying  Tiith  each  other 
in  decorous  stolidity  of  countenance  and  appar- 
ent unconscionsness  that  any  thing  was  wrong. 
There  was  little  said  by  either  father  or  daughter 
during  dinner,  and  that  little  consisted  of  mere 
commonplace  conventionalisms,  spoken  more  to 
impose  upon  the  footmen  than  for  any  thing  else. 
But  the  footmen,  with  all  their  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness, were  not  imposed  upon  a  bit ;  and, 
though  perhaps  imagining  that  financial  causes 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  was  really  the  case, 
were  just  as  well  aware  of  the  despondency  of 
their  superiors  as  those  superiors  themselves. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  relief  even  when  the  foot- 
men went  away  and  the  pair  were  left  alone  at 
dessert.  Neither  was  inclined  for  talking,  and 
yet,  now  that  they  were  by  themselves,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  say  something,  and  something  not 
so  absolutely  dry  and  artificial  as  the  little  re- 
marks which  had  sufficed  hitherto. 

''How  dull  we  seem  to  be  without  mamma!" 
began  Emmy,  after  a  few  minutes  of  oppressive 

silence. 

**Dull!  yes,  dull  enough  in  all  conscience,** 
assented  her  father,  pouring  some  brandy  into 
his  glass  as  he  spoke,  with  so  unsteady  a  hand 
that  part  of  it  overflowed.  "But  she  doesn't 
care  about  that,  so  long—  Did  she  tell  you  what 
she  was  going  away  for  ?** 

**  Something  about  Miss  Egerton  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham— to  help  her  to  look  for  him,  was  it  not  ?" 
said  Emmy  nervously,  for  she  was  not  sure  how 
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far  her  knowledge  might  be  known  or  approred 
of  by  her  father. 

'*  Yes,  that's  just  it — a  roost  abrord  thing,  to 
be  Bare.  An  utter  stianger — a  man  we  know 
liardly  any  thing  of^  at  least ;  and  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  look  for  him — just  becanse  he  has  quarrel- 
led with  Miss  E^gerton  and  has  chosen  to  take 
Iiimself  off.  I  think  Miss  Egerton  might  have 
taken  the  trouble  for  herself,  without  disturbing 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Emmy  saw  her  father's  solicitude  that  she 
should  not  suspect  in  what  relation  Mr.  Graham 
really  stood  to  them,  and  answered  cautiously : 

**Miss  £^rton  has  always  been  so  friendly 
with  us — I  suppose  she  thought  that  for  her  sake 
we  shouldn't  mind,  and  of  course  mamma's  com- 
pany must  be  a  great  comfort.  I  do  hope  they 
will  find  him ;  do  you  think  they  will,  papa?*' 

**I  don't  know;- 1— that  is,  I  think  nothing 
about  it."  He  drank  off  his  bmndy,  and  then 
went  on  with  a  more  assured  manner :  '  *  Except 
that  I  think  them  fools,  to  go  wasting  their  time 
about  a  man  who  may  be  dead  and  buried  weeks 
ago  for  what  they  can  tell." 

''Oh!  papa!"  said  Emmy  £euntly.  ''But  you 
don't  really  think  he  is,  do  you  ?" 

"  Well,  if  he  isn't,  why  has  he  never  written  ? 
to — to  any  of  his  friends  here,  you  know.  And 
then  his  luggage  at  the  inn — why  did  he  never 
send  for  it?  And  if  it  is  true  he  went  to  South- 
ampton, as  they  seem  to  think — he  would  need  his 
tilings  all  the  more  if  he  was  going  out  of  the 
conntiy,  wouldn't  he?  If  he  isn't  dead,  I  don't 
see  what  can  have  become  of  him — that's  all." 

"Oh!  surely,  papa— "faltered Emmy.  "There 
are  so  many  other  things  that  might  have  hap- 
pened ;  surely  it  is  not  hkely  that — that — "  and 
she  stopped,  her  breath  almost  taken  away  by  ter- 
ror. 

"What!  and  so  you  think  they  will  find  him, 
eh  r 

"  Oh  yes !  I  do — ^indeed  I  do ;  I  can  not  think 
any  thing  else." 

"You  and  I  differ,  then,"  responded  Austin 
sharply,  and  he  poured  out  another  glass  of 
brandy,  and  tossed  it  down  with  as  much  energy 
as  though  he  were  drinking  a  toast. 

"Oh I  papa,  it  would  be  so  dreadful!"  said 
Emmy,  half  entreatingly. 

"Dreadful!  Oh  yes!  very  dreadful  of  course. 
But  whatever  happens  it  won't  be  mv  fault,  so  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

There  was  a  kind  of  fierceness  in  his  manner 
which  almost  shocked  her,  giving  her  as  it  did 
the  idea  that  he  felt  not  onlv  indifference,  but 
strong  dislike,  to  the  person  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing of,  and  who,  as  she  could  not  help  remember- 
ing,  was  his  own  brother-in-law.  But  presently 
she  bethought  herself  what  a  buixlen  and  disgrace 
that  brother-in-law  had  from  the  first  been  to 
him  and  his,  and  understood  that  his  feelings  un- 
der such  circumstances  might  not  be  unnatural. 

"  He  has  brought  it  all  on  his  own  head,"  quer- 
ulously went  on  Austin,  perhaps  conscious  that 
his  bitterness  required  some  expUnation.  "  Why 
did  he  come  over  to  England,  first  of  all?  could 
he  not  have  staid  where  he  was  well  off?  And 
what  business  had  he  to  make  up  to  Miss  Eger. 
ton  ?— when  he  could  not  keep  himself  from  quar- 
relling with  her  afterwards,  I  meau ;  he  might 
have  known  how  it  would  turn  out.  And  be- 
cause he  has  chosen  to  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 


month,  I  have  got  to  suffer  for  it — all  this  worry, 
you  know.     I  say  it  is  venr  hard." 

For  an  instant  Emmy,  thinking  of  all  that  she, 
no  less  than  her  father*  was  suffering  by  her  un- 
cle's means,  could  not  help  agreeing  in  her  own 
mind  that  it  really  was  rather  hard.  But  then 
immediately  afterwards  she  remembered  the  share 
which  her  own  imprudence  had  contributed  to  the 
result,  and  her  heart  was  wrung  anew  with  re- 
morse and  self-reproach. 

"Ah!  but  they  will  find  him!"  she  cried  in 
passionate  sorrow ;  "I  hope  they  will — I  hope ! 
Oh  I  if  they  did  not,  what —  I  should  be  so  un- 
happy !" 

"  You  are  a  fool !"  said  Austin  angrily. 

He  refilled  his  glass  once  more,  and  swallowed 
the  contents  at  a  single  draught.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  drink  quite  so  deeply — ^not  at  least 
at  that  hour  of  the  day — ^but  his  unwonted  indul- 
gence  did  not  seem  just  now  specially  to  affect 
him.  His  hand  was  tremulous  and  unsteady, 
but  not  more  so  than  it  had  been  when  first  he 
sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  instead  of  looking  flush- 
ed and  heated,  as  towards  evening  he  not  un- 
frequently  did  in  these  times,  he  was  singularly 
wan  and  haggard,  with  no  trace  of  color  in  his  face 
save  a  faint  red  spot  on  either  cheek.  Emmy, 
already  struck  by  the  unusual  harshness  of  lus 
manner,  was  quite  concerned  as  sheobser\'ed  him 
more  particularly,  and  noticed  how  pale  and  suf- 
fering he  appeared — so  much  concerned,  that  for 
a  moment  her  anxie^  for  her  uncle's  safety  was 
forgotten  in  a  new  solicitude. 

"  You  are  not  fretting  yourself  about  money, 
I  hope,  papa  dear?"  she  asked  timidly.  "  After 
what  Mr.  Podmore  has  said,  it  would  be  such  non- 
sense to  worry  about  it  any  more,  you  know." 

"Nonsense?  of  course  it  would,  ridiculous 
nonsense— do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  just 
as  well  as  you  can  tell  me  ?  Why,  as  for  mon- 
ey, I  never  was  in  better  spirits  in  my  life. 
Fodmore  himself  says  I  am  all  safe,  and  you 
may  clap  on  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  to 
any  thing  that  Podmore  says.  Oh  yes !  I  shall 
be  the  ricjiest  man  in  the  county  yet,  see  if  I 
shan't — ^if  only  I  am  let  alone,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  gnashing  of  the  teeth  and  clenching  of 
the  hands  that  quite  frightened  poor  Emmy 
again. 

"Oh,  papa!  But  it  is  quite  certain  you  are 
to  be  let  alone,  is  it  not  ?  I  thought  Mr.  Pod- 
more had  arranged  that  with  the  different  people 
already." 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes,  of  course.  And  so  you  think 
they  will  find  him,  do  you  ?" 

Enuny  hardly  knew  at  first  of  whom  he  was 
speaking,  but  recollected  herself  in  time  to  an- 
swer: 

"What!  Mr.  Graham?  Oh  yes!  I  think  so 
surely.  It  might  be  a  little  while  first,  but  soon- 
er or  later —    I  can  not  doubt  it." 

* '  Can  you  not  ?    Then  1  do. " 

Emmy  was  silent  with  astonishment.  Could 
it^be  anxiety  for  his  brother-in-law's  fate  which 
agitated  her  father  so  strangely  ?  The  topic  was 
evidently  very  prominent  in  his  mind,  and  even 
the  fact  of  his  taking  so  desponding  a  view  in  it- 
self ai^gued  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  She* 
felt  the  weight  of  her  responsibility  increased,  if 
possible,  still  further. 

"Will  you  come  into  the  dra whig-room, 
papa?"  she  said  presently,  by  way  of  changing 
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the  sobject.     **  Tea  wHl  be  ready  by  this  time,  I 
bhoold  think.** 

"  I  can  not  come  to  tea.  I  am  going  to  be 
busy  in  the  library." 

"Bosy  again,  papa!  Why,  you  hare  been 
busy  all  day  long.  Wouldn't  yon  like  to  come 
and  have  a  'little  mnsic  t" 

'*No,n<y~no  mnsic  to-night.  I  have  some- 
thmg  else  to  think  of.  ]^n  away  into  the 
drawing«room  by  yourself,  and  don't  worry  me." 

Emmy  was  not  altogether  sony  at  the  prospect 
of  Impending  the  evening  alone ;  she  felt  that  the 
effort  of  entertaining  her  father  would  have  been 
almost  too  much  for  her  under  the  circum- 
stances. Still  for  hi«  sake  she  made  yet  another 
endeavor  to  coax  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
hat  he  would  not  come,  and  she  had  nothing  for 
it  hot  reluctantly  to  turn  away. 

"What  will  yon  bet  that  they  find  him?'* 
Austin  asked  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

Emmy's  heart  was  too  full  to  let  her  answer. 
How  sore  her  father  seemed  to  be  that  there  was 
no  hope  I  And  if  there  was  no  hope,  how  should 
she  bear  it  ? 

That  evening,  for  Emmy,  as  she  sat  in  solitary 
grandeur  in  the  drawing-room,  was  even  more 
wretched  than  the  day  had  been.  She  conld 
make  no  attempt  to  distract  her  thoughts  by 
books  or  work,  could  only  sit  and  listen 'dismally 
to  the  wild  gusts  of  wind  that  howled  in  the 
chimney,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  that  every  now 
and  then  rushed  against  the  windows — brooding 
over  her  grief  and  her  remorse,  for  the  first 
time  her  mind  was  possessed  by  serious  appre- 
hension that  her  uncle  might  be  really  lost; 
with  aU  her  natural  hopefulness,  she  could  not 
help  fearing  the  worst  on  finding  that  her  father 
regarded  it  as  so  probable.  And  if  it  was  so — 
if  by  her  means  her  mother's  brother  had  re- 
ceived his  death-blow — ah!  what  should  she 
do?  how  should  she  ever  hold  up  her  head 
again  ?  And  there  would  be  none  to  comfort  or 
sympathize,  none  to  be  her  friend.  Her  father 
and  mother  would  hate  her  and  cast  her  off,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  now.  There  had  been 
once — ^yea,  one  who  would  have  taken  her  to  his 
heart  and  cherished  her  though  all  the  world 
bad  looked  coldly  on  her ;  but  she  had  been  un- 
worthr  of  him,  and  had  lost  him — lost  him  be- 
yond all  hope  of  recovery.  Ah  I  the  poor,  lone- 
ly, deserted  creature  that  she  was  and  ever  must 
be! 

She  sat  up  rather  later  than  usual  that  even- 
ing, not  beouise  she  was  not  sufficiently  miser- 
able where  she  was,  but  because  the  firelight  and 
lamplight  seemed  after  a  fashion  to  keep  her 
company,  and  she  shrank  from  exchanging  them 
for  the  dark  solitude  of  her  chamber.  At  last 
her  watch  told  her  that  she  had  no  pretext  for 
farther  delay,  and  very  unwillingly  she  took  up 
her  candle  and  prepared  to  retire  for  the  night 

On  leaving  the  dra\ving-room  she  paused  a  few 
seconds  outside  the  library  door.  She  was  al- 
ways accustomed  to  say  good-night  to  her  fiither 
before  going  to  bed,  and  could  not  make  an  ex- 
ception now,  though,  if  there  had  been  an  excuse 
for  doing  so,  she  would  gladly  have  availed  her- 
idf  of  it.  But  there  was  none,  so  after  a  slight 
hesitation  she  tapped  at  the  door.  She  was  not 
wont  to  observe  any  such  formality,  but  this 
evening  she  had  a  lund  of  instinct  that  her  fa- 
ther  might  not  like  to  be  broken  in  upon  without 


warning.  And  yet  she  might  have  known  that 
ho  was  not  then  at  his  desk,  for  there  was  a  reg- 
ularly-recurring creak  of  footsteps  from  within 
which  showed  that  somebody  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 

*^  Ck>me  in,"  said  her  father  s  voice,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  abruptly  ceased. 

She  entered.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  his  face,  still  veiy  pale,  turned 
eagerly  towards  the  door. 

"Is  that  you  at  last?  Why,  I  thought  you 
were  never  going  to  bed.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?" 

"  Kothing  particular, "  stammered  Emmy.  '  *  I 
was  coming  to  say  good-night  now." 

"Good-night!  high  time  to  say  good-night, 
indeed.    Why,  it  is  nearly  twelve." 

"  I  shall  soon  be  in  bed  now.  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  be  late  yourself,  papa.  Have  you 
finished  your  writing  ?" 

She  glanced  at  his  desk.  But  it  was  close 
shut,  and  the  table  showed  no  signs  of  writing, 
finished  or  imfinished. 

"My  writing!  Oh!  ofcourse— yes,  very  near- 
ly.    Have  the  servants  gone  to  bed  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  really.  Not  without  seeing 
first  if  we  wanted  any  thing,  I  should  think." 

"  Tell  them  we  want  nothing— tell  them  to  go 
directly.  Now  mind  you  do ;  it  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous they  should  sit  up  so  late  when  there  is  no 
need." 

"  I  \iill  if  you  like,  papa,  but  I  don't  suppose 
they  care.     Well,  I  will  say  good-night  now." 

"  Good-night,  child.  No,  stop  one  minute ;  I 
want  to  ask  you — it  has  just  occurred  to  me — 
did  yon  ever  see — somewhere  among  your  motlf- 
er's  things — not  that  it  matters  much  of  course — 
a — an  old  desk — a — a  writing-case  it  was,  I 
think  ?" 

"There  is  the  desk  mamma  always  uses,  you 
know,"  said  Emmy,  looking  puzzled. 

**No,  no,  not  that  one.  An  old  thing  she 
keeps  locked  up  somewhere — because  she  thinks 
it  so  shabby,  I  suppose — it  can't  be  for  any 
thing  else.     Come,  you  mnst  have  seen  it,  I'm 


sure. 


"  I  don't  think  I  have,  pope,  I  don't  really." 

"  Nonsense!  you  have ;  I  am  sure  you  have. 
Damn  it,  I  tell  you  I  know  you  have,"  he  burst 
out  angrily,  as  Emmy  still  shook  her  head. 
"  At  least  I  don't  mean  exactly  that,  of  course, 
but  I  am  sure,  quite  sure.  Only  think  a  little, 
and  you  will  soon  remember." 

Emmy  did  think,  and  a  my  of  recollection 
presently  dawned  upon  her. 

"Oh  yes !  to  be  sure — I  remember  quite  well. 
A  brown  leather  writing-case — but  it  didn't  look 
so  verv  shabby  either ;  I  recollect  asking  mam- 
ma where  she  had  bought  it.  Oh  yes!  I  re- 
member now — it  was  the  day  before  we  went  to 
Nidboume." 

"And — and  where  is  it?  Where  did  yon  see 
it?" 

"It  was  in  mamma's  chest  of  drawers — the 
old  one  in  your  bedroom ;  she  was  packing  up 
her  things  for  moving.  But  I  don't  know  if 
you  can  got  at  it  to-night,  papa.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  it  vou  want  ?" 

"  Any  thing  I  want — ^what  do  you  mean  ? — 
the  idea  I  Well,  perhaps  there  might  be  a  mem- 
orandum or  two  that  it  would  be  a  convenience 
to  see ;  that's  what  made  me  ask — ^but  it  is  of 
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no  great  conseqaence.  And  why  shouldn't  I  get 
at  it  to-night  ?  is  it  put  in  another  place,  then  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  No,  I  rather  think 
not — I  heard  mamma  say  only  the  other  day  she 
had  done  nothing  to  that  chest  since  coming 
back.  Bat  the  drawers  are  always  locked,  and 
I  expect  mamma  has  got  the  ke3rs  with  her.  It 
doesn't  matter  mach,  I  hope,  pap£(?" 

"  Of  course  not — of  course — haven't  I  said  so 
already  ?  And  so  she  has  taken  away  her  keys, 
has  she  ?** 

*'  I  suppose  so ;  at  least  I  have  not  seen  any 
thing  of  them.  Unless  she  has  left  them  about 
by  accident,  or  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  But 
you  can  surely  wait  a  day  or  two." 

**  Wait !  oh  yes !  wait  a  whole  year,  if  you 
like ;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  curiosity.  There, 
good-night ;  you  are  quite  late  enough  already." 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  rosy  mouth 
which  she  held  up  to  him.  As  he  did  so,  she 
was  struck  by  the  peculiar  parched  dryness  of  his 
lips.  She  put  put  her  hand  to  feel  his — it  was 
buraing. 

^*I  am  afraid  yon  are  quite  feverish,  papa 
dear,"  she  said,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  hand 
while  she  looked  at  him  with  a  great  deal  of  affec- 
tionate concern.  **  You  are  certain  you  are  not 
worrying  about  money,  eh  ?" 

**  No,  no,  nothing  about  money,  I  promise  you 
— that  \n\\  come  right  enough.  Why,  haven't  I 
told  you  already  that  Podmore  has  warranted — 
You  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  that,  quite 
easy.  Yes,  and  about  every  thing  else — I  will 
take  care — for  you  as  well  as  for  myself— poor 
dear  child — I  will  take  care.  Keep  up  your  spir- 
its ;  every  thing  will  go  well." 

He  spoke  more  tenderly  than  nsual,  and  stroked 
her  head  very  caressingly.  She  nestled  grateful- 
ly to  his  side,  exclaiming : 

"  My  own  dear  papa!  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
you  say  so!  Oh  yes!  every  thing  will  go  well, 
I  am  certain — eveiy  thing." 

* '  Trust  me  for  that  Now  run  up  stairs  to  bed, 
and  don't  hinder  me  any  longer." 

**  What !  are  you  not  going  to  bed  too,  then  ? 
I  thought  you  had  done  your  work  for  to-night." 

"Oh  ves!  so  I  have,  of  course — I  am  going 
almost  ciirectly.  Don't  forget  to  see  about  the 
senMMtts — I 'hate  to  have  them  sitting  up  to  all 
hour$  of  the  night  like  this.  There,  that  will  do 
— ^good-night!" 

"  Good-night,  dear,  dear  papa,"  said  Emmy, 
with  a  parting  kiss,  "  and  thank  you  for  all  the 
comfort  you  have  given  me.  Oh  yes !  I  will 
keep  up  my  spirits.  I  have  been  rather  out  of 
sorts  to-day  with  mamma  being  away,  but  things 
will  look  brighter  in  the  morning,  I  am  sure." 

She  left  her  father  with  these  words,  and  was 
presently  alone  in  her  own  room  for  the  night. 
Bat  in  spite  of  her  promise  to  keep  up  her  spir- 
its, she  did  not  succeed  in  feeling  ftiuch  more 
cheerful  than  she  had  done  all  day,  being  indeed, 
if  possible,  more  depressed  since  her  last  inter- 
view with  her  father  even  than  before.  What  he 
had  said  was  doubtless  in  matter  very  reassuring, 
but  there  had  been  something  in  his  manner — 
something  so  feverish  and  flighty  and  altogether 
unaccountable — which,  almost  nnconsciougly  to 
herself,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  consola- 
tion siie  might  othenvise  have  felt.  She  tried 
very  hard  to  hope  for  the  best,  but  as  she  laid  her 
head  on  the  pillow  that  night  she  was  still  aware 


of  a  dark  cloud  of  foreboding  hanging  over  her, 
which,  strive  as  she  would,  she  could  not  shake 
off. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

AT  DEAD  OF  NIGHT. 

Austin  did  not  do  any  work  down  stairs  af- 
ter his  daughter  had  left  nim,  but  neither  did  he 
go  immediately  to  his  bedroom  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. For  nearly  half  an  hour  he  kept  walk- 
ing fretfully  up  and  down  in  his  library,  biting 
his  nails  as  though  with  ill-suppressed  impatience, 
and  eveiy  now  and  then  stopping  to  look  at  his 
watch.  At  length,  after  returning  it  to  his  pock- 
et for  the  tenth  time  at  least,  he  wheeled  round, 
and,  instead  of  resuming  his  walk,  went  to  the 
door  and  put  out  his  head  to  listen. 

All  within  the  house  was  perfectly  dark  and 
still.  The  lights  in  the  hall  and  staircase  were 
all  extinguished ;  and  Austin,  straining  his  eai's 
for  any  slight  sound  of  movement  up  stairs, 
heard  nothing  save  the  howling  of  the  wind  out- 
side and  an  occasional  rattle  of  the  casements. 
Evidently  the  whole  household  was  at  rest. 

He  stepped  back  into  the  library,  and*  took  up 
his  lamp.  But  it  shook  so  in  his  hand  that  lie 
laid  it  down  again,  and  before  going  farther 
opened  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  where  stood  a  bot- 
tle and  glass.  He  filled  the  glass  to  the  brim, 
and  drank  off  its  contents  with  avidity,  then  with 
steadier  hand  locked  the  cupboard,  once  more 
took  up  his  lamp,  and  went  softly  out  of  the 
room. 

Still  softly  he  crept  np  stairs,  and,  reaching  the 
door  of  his  bedroom,  noiselessly  opened  it.  For  a 
moment  he  glanced  nervously  round  the  spacious 
chamber,  which,  with  its  dark,  distant  comers, 
struck  him  as  looking  almost  spectral  in  the  dim 
lamp-light ;  then  very  gently  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock. 

He  did  not  fiisten  his  door  usually,  but  this  time 
he  was  so  particular  to  do  so  that  he  even  took 
the  trouble  of  looking  to  see  if  the  key  had  really 
turned.  There  was  another  door  communicating 
with  his  dressing-room,  which  he  locked  also, 
with  the  same  precaution  as  the  other ;  and  then, 
looking  once  more  round  the  room  to  make  auitc 
sure  that  he  was  alone,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief.  It  was  satisfactory  to  feel  that  he  was 
alone,  and  might  remain  alone  during  his  own 
pleasure — free  from  the  possibility  of  interference 
from  the  outer  world.  Nobody  could  interfere 
now  except  by  his  permission  —  unless  indeed 
they  broke  open  the  door  to  get  at  him ;  and 
they  would  hardly  dare  to  go  so  far  as  that,  he 
thought  to  himself,  and  half  smiled  at  the  absurd- 
ity of  his  own  fancies. 

He  advanced  to  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  set  down  the  lamp  with  a  slight  shiver. 

He  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  the  room, 
which  had  always  before  seemed  to  him  particu- 
larly comfortable  and  cheerful,  did  not  look  like 
itself  this  evening.  Whether  it  was  the  sense  of 
unaccustomed  loneliness,  or  the  angiy  gusts  of 
wind  which  every  now  and  then  shook  the  win- 
dow frames  and  even  stirred  the  long  folds  of  the 
closely-drawn  curtains — what  was  the  cause  he 
could  not  have  said,  but  somehow  he  felt  almost 
afraid  of  looking  about  him.  It  would  not  do, 
however,  to  yield  to  such  feelings,  and  with  somo- 
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thing  of  an  effort  he  tarned  his  head  towards  the 
comer  where,  as  he  knew,  stood  the  old  ma- 
hogany chest  of  drawers  that  had  accompanied 
the  family  from  their  first  home. 

As  he  glanced  at  the  familiar  piece  of  fumi- 
tare— the  only  piece  of  famitore  in  the  room 
with  which  he  had  associations  more  than  a 
few  months  old,  and  the  aspect  of  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  almost  friendly  to  him  in  conse- 
qaence— as  he  saw  it  now,  it  was  with  a  strange 
shrinkiDg  feeling  such  as  that  with  which  one 
maj  look  on  a  coffin  or  other  object  connected 
in  the  mind  with  half-ghastly,  half-loathsome 
uses.  Ah !  if  he  had  only  known  from  the  first 
what  that  chest  contained,  if  he  could  have  guess- 
ed what  lay  concealed  from  view  behind  that 
smooth  polished  front —  But  never  mind;  he 
knew  DOW,  and  better  late  than  never. 

Ue  went  forward,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and,  kneeling  down,  tried  each  drawer  in  succes- 
sion. But  in  Tain ;  all  the  drawers  were  locked, 
and  no  amount  of  mere  pulling  or  shaking  could 
get  them  open.  He  rose  and  set  himself  to  search 
the  room  for  the  keys. 

•He  fumbled  among  his  wife^s  things  lying  in 
different  parts  of  the  room  —  the  combs  and 
brushes  and  gloves  and  pins  left  out  on  the  toilet- 
tablc,  the  veil  and  scarf  tossed  on  the  sofa,  the 
morning-dress  hanging  on  the  door — ^all  the  mute 
evidences  of  her  recent  presence  and  hurried  de- 
jiQrture.  He  would  rather  not  have  touched 
them  if  he  could  have  avoided  it ;  every  thing 
that  was  hers  seemed  so  strangely  imbued  \vith 
her  personality  that  he  felt  as  though  her  eyes 
were  following  him  all  the  time,  and  reproaching 
him  for  bis  purpose.  But  his  purpose  was  too 
firmly  fixed  to  be  moved,  and  he  went  on  with 
(Jogged  defiance,  shaking  out  shawls  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  feeling  pockets,  and  lifting  knick- 
inacks — searching,  indeed,  thoroughly  in  every 
comer. 

Bat  with  all  his  searching  he  could  not  find 
what  be  wanted. 

Again  he  knelt  down  by  the  chest,  and,  tak- 
ing out  his  own  keys,  tried  one  after  another  on 
the  lock  of  each  drawer.  But  although  he  found 
two  or  three  that  passed  readily  enough  into  the 
key-bole,  there  was  not  one  that  by  his  utmost 
/(>nce  he  could  get  to  turn  the  lock ;  and  after 
Kreral  minutes  spent  in  fruitless-  labor  he  rose, 
wiping  from  his  forehead  the  drops  of  cold  per- 
spiration that  had  gathered  there.  How  that 
^Tetched  wooden  thing  seemed  endowed  with 
stolid  will  to  baffle  him !  But  he  would  conquer 
—yes,  he  would  conquer,  if  the  shinmg  mahog- 
any had  to  be  splintered  first  into  match-wood. 

He  was  unaccountably  tremulous  and  out  of 
ffeath  with  his  exertions,  and  sat  down  to  rest  a 
little  before  renewing  the  attack. 

^Vhat  a  great  dismal  vault  the  room  looked, 
^th  only  that  little  reading-lamp  to  light  it! 
and  then  those  long  dark  curtains  swinging  to 
2nd  fro  in  the  wind !  How  strong  that  wind 
^as,  to  be  sure — it  made  the  very  lamp  flicker 
sometimes ;  and  the  howling — he  had  never  heard 
vind  howl  so  before;  one  would  think  human 
voices  were  crying  and  wailing  and  sobbing  round 
the  house.  People  long  ago  would  have  said 
ihat  ghosts  and  witches  were  at  work ;  and  no 
«onder~^if  he  believed  in  ghosts  and  witches  he 
^ouM  say  so  hiinself.  It  was  just  the  kind  of 
sight  for  evil  things  to  come  out  of  their  hiding- 


places  and  evil  deeds  to  be  done — a  kind  of  night 
on  which  one  might  fancy  a  murder  being  com- 
mitted. 

A  murder  I  he  quite  started  at  the  idea.  He 
had  sometimes  wondered  how  people  felt  when 
they  were  committing  a  murder,  but  he  thought 
he  understood  now. 

And  yet  why  should  he  feel  so  ?  How  foolish 
and  inconsistent  it  was!  He  was  doing  no 
wrong,  only  looking  for  an  old  letter — a  letter  he 
had  written  himself,  too,  and  was  morally  entitled 
to  recover  and  destroy  if  he  pleased.  His  wife 
had  said  it  would  be  like  treason  to  destroy  it, 
but  that  was  nonsense.  Treason,  forsooth— ^just 
because  that  man  would  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  exalting  himself,  and  ruining  every  body  else ! 
And  why  should  he  not  be  deprived  —  why? 
What  had  he  done  that  he  was  to  be  suffered  to 
bold  a  knife  to  other  people's  throats  through  all 
eternity  ?  He  had  done  something,  it  was  not  to 
be  denied,  but  nothing  so  prodigiously  grand  or 
self-sacrificing,  after  sSL  Any  one  not  an  abso- 
lute monster  would  have  done  the  same  for  a  sis- 
ter and  a  sister's  husband  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  him,  and  it  was  for  the  sister  a  great  deal  more 
than  for  the  husband.  And  whatever  he  had 
done  he  had  been  abundantly  thanked  for  — 
thanked  at  the  time,  and  during  years  upon  years 
during  which  he  had  been  spoken  of,  and  thought 
of,  and  prayed  for,  and  looked  up  to  as  a  kind  of 
superior  being. 

The  bondage  and  oppression  and  slavery  of  all 
those  years ! 

Austin's  whole  spirit  rose  up  in  rebellion  as  ho 
thought  of  how  much  the  acceptance  of  that  sin- 
gle obligation  had  cost  him,  tracing  in  his  memo- 
ry the  entire  course  of  his  mental  history  ever 
since.  What  a  perpetual  phrasing  about  grati- 
tude he  had  had  to  keep  up,  not  to  his  wife  mere- 
ly, but  to  himself  in  the  depth  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness !  He  had  felt  something  just  at  first, 
probably,  of  what  he  had  said,  for  be  could  re- 
member that  for  a  year  or  two  after  it  happened 
he  used  to  think  how  he  should  like  to  see  the 
man,  and  thank  him  with  his  own  lips.  How 
incomprehensible  it  seemed  now !  But  that  de- 
sire must  have  soon  worn  off,  for,  a  year  or  two 
after  that  again,  there  had  been  something  said 
in  one  of  the  periodical  letters  fit>m  India  about 
never  coming  home,  and  he  remembered  that  he 
had  not  been  sorry.  And  then  gradually,  by 
slow  degrees  which  he  could  not  now  exactly  fol- 
low, he  began  to  have  disagreeable  associations 
with  those  letters  and  every  thing  that  reminded 
him  of  the  writer,  and  prdferred  to  forget,  when 
he  could,  that  any  such  person  existed.  Kot  that 
he  had  ever  admitted  such  feelings  even  in  his 
own  mind — ^no,  he  had  tried  to  be  grateful  to  the 
very  last,  tried  to  the  very  last  to  humble  himself 
at  that  other  one  s  feet,  and  make  him  out  a 
friend  and  benefactor  and  hero ;  he  was  actually 
ashamed  to  think  how  he  had  tried. 

And  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  satisfaction  too  in 
remembering ;  if  he  liad  gone  through  so  much 
then,  he  was  the  more  entitled  to  regard  the  debt 
as  wiped  out  now.  Yes  indeed,  it  was  wiped  out 
— whatever  debt  there  had  been — wiped  out  ten 
million  times.  He  was  free — free  to  hate  the  fel- 
low if  he  liked — aye,  and  he  would  hate  him — 
he  hated  him  already,  hated  him  so  that  if  n 
wish  could  strike  him  dead  that  wisJi  should  bo 
uttered. 
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Perhaps  he  was  dead  already. 

As  this  thought  passed  through  Anstin's  mind 
the  room  suddenly  grew  more  dreary  and  spectral 
than  ever — so  much  so  that  for  some  seconds  he 
absolutely  dared  not  look  ronnd.  What  if  the 
person  he  had  been  thinking  of  were  indeed  dead, 
and  what  if  the  dead  had  the  power  of  returning 
to  spy  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  living  ? 
What  if  he  were  not  alone  in  that  room  as  he  had 
believed,  but  watched  from  some  dark  comer  by 
the  angry  eyes  of  his  dead  enemy — the  enemy 
whose  memory  he  was  about  to  rob  of  the  last 
chance  of  vindication  ?  How  stem  those  eyes 
would'  look  if  they  were  really  there !  how  they 
would  seek  to  frown  him  down  and  scare  him  from 
his  purpose !  But  he  would  not  be  scared  from 
it ;  he  was  alive,  and,  being  alive,  could  surely 
have  his  own  way  against  any  number  of  dead 
men.  Still,  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of 
those  eyes  watching  him. 

He  forced  a  smile ;  the  idea  was  so  horrible 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  unbelief. 
No,  the  fellow  was  not  dead ;  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  it — if  it  had  been  so,  the  news  would 
have  come  long  ago.  He  was  living  still — living, 
ftnd  perhaps  at  that  very  instant  plotting  to  re- 
turn and  ruin  every  body  he  had  a  gradge  against 
— calculating,  very  likely,  how  he  would  bring 
forward  that  letter —  What !  and  there  the  let- 
ter still  lay  waiting  for  him,  and  who  knew  but 
that  he  was  already  on  his  way  ?  Ah !  fool  to 
sit  there  idly  while  the  precious  minutes  slipped 
by!  And  with  a  muttered  curse  against  his 
own  tardiness  Austin  staggered  to  his  feet  once 
more. 

This  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  some  in- 
strument to  the  assault,  and,  after  looking  round 
vainly  for  something  more  suitable,  he  clutched 
desperately  at  the  poker.  As  he  did  so,  he  re- 
membered with  a  kind  of  shudder  something  he 
had  read  about  somebody  having  dashed  out  a 
man's  brains  with  a  poker  the  other  day ;  but  he 
did  not  put  the  thing  down  for  that,  only  grasped 
it  the  tighter.  To  get  at  that  letter  he  was  ready 
to  dash  out  a  man*s  brains  if  it  were  needful ;  yes, 
even  though  the  man  were  Harold  MaxwelL 

He  struck  the  first  blow  i^ith  his  new  weapon 
— a  heavy,  well-planted  blow  just  under  the  key- 
hole of  the  middle  drawer.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  struck  than  he  paused  in  consternation  at  the 
noise  he  had  himself  made.  What  had  he  been 
tliinking  of?  If  he  went  on,  the  whole  household 
would  be  alarmed.  He  listened  a  few  minutes, 
hardly  daring  to  move,  and  then,  hearing  nothing 
but  the  wailing  of  the  wind  without,  laid  down 
the  poker  softly  on  the  carpet,  and  set  himself  to 
consider  a  more  silent  mode  of  achieving  his  pur- 
pose. For  as  yet  he  had  made  no  progress  to- 
wards his  end ;  there  was  a  dimple  under  the  key- 
hole of  the  middle  drawer,  but  that  was  aU. 

Soon  a  new  idea  occurred  to  him. 

He  crossed  the  room  towards  a  small  cabinet 
which  stood  at  the  further  end  of  it,  and  in  which 
he  kept  all  his  most  important  deeds  and  papers. 
This  he  unlocked,  and  after  a  minute's  search 
drew  forth  a  large  bunch  of  keys  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  and  varieties  of  workmanship,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  such  bunches,  being  indeed  the  whole 
of  Uncle  Gilbert's  stock,  and  Uncle  Gilbert  had 
locked  up  every  thing. 

Thus  armed,  he  knelt  down  by  the  mahogany 
chest  yet  again,  and,  choosing  the  most  likely- 


looking  keys  of  the  set,  began  to  experiment  with 
them  on  the  lock  of  that  obstinate  middle  drawer. 
The  first  was  a  failure — so  was  the  second— so 
was  the  third ;  but  the  fourth — when  he  tried  to 
turn  it,  there  was  a  click  as  though  it  nearly  fit- 
ted into  the  wards,  but  not  quite ;  he  tried  again 
with  greater  force  and  it  went  round. 

The  drawer  was  unlocked. 

With  hands  that  trembled  so  that  he  could 
hardly  control  their  movements,  he  pulled  it  open 
and  began  to  search.  A  sheet  of  tissue-paper  lay 
on  the  top  (what  an  intolerable  rustle  it  made  as 
he  tossed  it  off!),  and  then  came  a  quantity  of 
children's  clothes — a  little  worn  cloth  pelisse,  and 
a  boy's  cap,  and  a  tiny  white  embroidered  robe, 
and  other  such  articles,  which  he  huddled  aside  al- 
most wrathfiilly  while  he  thnist  his  hands  down  to 
the  bottom.  He  felt  something  hard  and- square 
lying  there,  and  drew  it  eageriy  out,  but  it  was 
not  what  he  expected — only  a  great  book,  with 
gay  paper  covers  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  a 
written  label  pasted  outside  with  the  inscription 
— **  Austv'fl  Scrap-book.  From  dear  Papa  and 
Mamma. 

The  sight  made  him  panse  an  instant  in  the 
very  hottest  of  his  search. 

How  well  he  remembered  writing  that  label, 
to  be  sure — it  was  in  his  old  office-days  at  Liver- 
pool, one  evening  when  he  had  come  home  from 
business ;  and  he  had  been  at  such  pains  in  de- 
vising flourishes  and  painting  up  the  strokes! 
So  that  was  the  drawer  where  his  wife  kept  the 
things  belonging  to  their  dead  children — ^lie  un- 
derstood all  about  the  little  pelisse  and  cap  now. 
Poor  children — poor  dear  children — well,  he 
would  meet  them  all  again  some  day — they  were 
looking  down  npon  him  now,  perhaps.  Ah! 
what  could  they  think  of  him  for  what  he  was 
doing  ?  Still  he  must  go  on ;  for  their  sakes  as 
well  as  his  own  he  must  go  on.  They  would 
not  wish  their  father  to  be  disgraced. 

He  put  the  things  back  into  the  drswer — a 
great  deal  more  tenderly  than  he  had  taken 
them  out,  even  examining  one  or  two  of  them 
with  reverent  curiosity.  As  he  came  to  the  lit- 
tle white  embroidered  robe  again,  he  noticed  that 
it  was  marked  with  the  initials  H.  W. — so  it 
had  been  the  baby's ;  the  baby  had  been  chris- 
tened Harold,  had  been  called  Harry  sometimes, 
like — like  that  other.  Poor  baby — perhaps  it 
was  almost  as  well —  He  could  not  have  borne 
to  have  that  name  perpetually  shouted  about  the 
house. 

He  covered  up  the  robe  very  quickly,  and, 
shutting  the  drawer  rather  in  a  hurry,  proceed- 
ed to  try  the  same  key  on  the  one  below.  Af- 
ter a  little  difficulty  he  got  it  open,  as  he  had 
done  the  first,  and,  with  hands  that  shook,  if  pos- 
sible, more  than  ever,  tore  off  the  sheet  of  paper 
spread  over  its  contents. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  woman's  dress 
of  white  muslin,  or  rather  muslin  that  had  once 
been  white,  for  it  was  soiled  and  crushed  now  as 
though  by  years  of  hoarding.  He  thought  at 
first  it  was  some  old  dress  of  Emmy's,  and  was 
tumbling  it  up  very  disrespectfully,  when  his  fin- 
ger caught  in  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers  which 
in  another  instant  lie  saw  to  be  a  spray  of  orange- 
blossom.  He  understood  now — ^it  was  her  wed- 
ding-dress which  his  wife  garnered  up  so  careful- 
ly ;  those  veiy  flowers  in  which  his  finger  had 
caught  had  risen  and  fallen  on  her  bosom  that 
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rooming  when  she  stood  by  his  side  in  drarch 
marmurJDg  the  responses. 

Ah!  bow  beaatifiil  she  had  looked  —  he  ro- 
membered,  as  though  it  were  yesterday — and 
bow  proud  he  had  felt,  and  how  determined  to 
make  her  happy !  But  he  did  not  know  then 
how  that  boy-brother  at  her  side  was  to  grow  up 
find  spoil  eveiy  thing — that  boy  who  had  stood 
60  ckise  to  her,  looking  as  pleased  and  holding 
np  his  head  as  high  as  if  he  had  been  a  king's 
son  instead  of  a  poor  beggar  whose  very  school- 
ing had  to  be  paid  for.  No,  truly  he  did  not 
know  then ;  if  he  had,  suroly  he  could  not  hare 
kept  himself  from  committing  mnrder  on  the 
spot. 

He  lifted  out  the  dress  as  carefully  as  he  could 
and  laid  it  on  one  side,  then  turned  to  the  drawer 
again  and  saw — a  brown-leather  writing-case. 

His  breath  came  short  and  thick ;  for  a  few 
moments  he  could  do  nothing  for  sheer  want  of 
air.  When  he  was  a  little  recovered  he  seized 
on  the  writing-case  with  both  hands,  and,  lifting 
it  with  some  difficulty  (for  he  still  felt  faint  and 
giddy),  staggered  to  the  table  and  set  it  down. 

He  looked  round  the  room,  half-fearful  that 
somebody  might  appear  to  dispute  his  right. 
Nobody  was  there,  but  as  he. looked  he  was  for 
the  first  time  struck  by  a  strange  resemblance 
between  that  room  and  the  one  in  which  he  had 
waited  to  see  Uncle  Gilbert  die,  and  an  eerie 
shiver  crept  over  him  almost  as  though  he  felt 
himself  once  more  in  an  atmosphere  of  death. 
And  yet  the  shape  of  the  two  rooms  was  entire- 
ly different,  and  so  was  the  furniture — he  could 
not  account  for  the  fancy.  And  then  there  was 
no  monotonously*ticking  clock  to  vex  him  here 
—nothing  but  the  storm  outside  and  the  flutter- 
ing beat  of  his  own  heart.' 

He  roused  himself;  there  was  more  for  him 
to  do,  and  he  must  do  St. 

The  case  was  locked,  but  he  did  not  think 
mnch  of  such  obstacles  now.  After  vainly  tr}-- 
ing  one  or  two  keys,  he  found  that  this  lock  was 
of  more  complicated  construction  than  the  others 
had  been  ;  so  he  set  to  work  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent method,  taking  out  his  penknife  and  sawing 
through  the  leathern  flap  to  which  the  lock  was 
attached.  He  wasj  very  full  of  ridiculous  fancies, 
certainly,  for  as  he  slowly  made  his  way  through 
the  reEisting  substance  he  found  himself  wonder- 
ing if  the  sensation  was  any  thing  like  that  of 
catting  a  man's  throat. 

In  a  minute  more  the  case  was  open,  and  the 
contents — ^a  loose  mass  of  letters  and  manuscripts 
—were  exposed  to  view. 

He  pinniped  his  hand  eagerly  among  them, 
taking  up  one  papei  fStev  another,  and  holding  it 
close  to  bis  eyes  almost  as  though  he  had  been 
near-sighted — ^not  that  he  was  really  so,  but  just 
now  there  %vas  a  thick  fllm  before  ail  he  saw 
which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  discern  any 

tiUDg. 

Presently  a  stifled  murmur  escaped  him,  and 
his  fingers  closed  with  feverish  tenacity  round  a 
letter  the  superscription  of  which  he  was  thus  ex- 
amining. He  had  recognized  his  own  writing  on 
the  envelope,  and  he  knew  that  at  last  he  had 
found  that  which  he  sought. 

He  clutched  at  the  table  for  support,  and  let 
himself  drop  into  a  chair  that  stood  by,  unable  to 
keep  his  feet  longer  for  a  sharp  cutting  pain  in 
his  side  which  seemed  to  vibrate  thence  through 


his  whole  frame.  But  he  held  the  letter  as  tight- 
ly  as  ever,  and,  mingled  with  the  pain,  felt  a  thrill 
of  exultation  as  *at  some  great  victory.  So  he 
had  got  it  into  his  possession  at  last — the  only 
existing  evidence  of  his  shame — had  got  it  into 
his  possession  to  do  with  it  as  he  would !  Ah ! 
the  delight  there  would  be  in  seeing  the  burning 
paper  curl  and  frizzle  and  writhe,  and  then  fall 
down  in  crisp  black  ash,  to  be  crushed  and  stamp- 
ed out  of  existence  under  the  sole  of  his  foot ! 

He  drew  the  lamp  nearer  and  tiumed  up  the 
wick  a  little  higher,  then,  watching  the  flame 
with  almost  epicurean  zest,  daintily  took  the  let- 
ter out  of  the  envelope  and  unfolded  it. 

Stop !  it  might  be  as  well,  perhaps,  just  to  glance 
over  the  thing  first,  to  make  quite  sure  that  he 
had  really  got  what  he  wanted.  He  held  the  pa- 
per up  to  his  eyes — he  had  to  look  at  things  more 
closely  than  ever  now — and  made  out  a  few  words 
at  sight  of  which  his  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of 
i^ecognition  that  for  a  moment  took  the  pain  at 
his  side  away. 

Yes,  that  was  it,  sure  enough ;  how  well  he  re- 
membered writing  it — that  night — after  every 
body  was  asleep~-sitting  in  the  little  back  bed- 
room of  the  old  house — with  his  wife  lying  in  the 
next  room,  and  poor  Austy  in  a  crib  by  her  bed- 
side ;  the  doctor  had  been  to  see  them  that  even- 
ing, and  said  he  could  not  answer  for  either  of 
them.  If  it  were  not  for  the  wind  he  could  al- 
most fancy  the  time  come  back  again,  and  there 
had  been  a  little  wind  that  night  too ;  the  sash- 
es had  rattled  once  and  made  him  let  a  great  spot 
of  ink  fall  on  the  table ;  had  that  spot  ever  been 
washed  out,  he  wondet^  ?  But  the  table  stood 
in  quite  a  different  place  to-night,  and  it  was  not 
the  same  table  either — no,  every  thing  was  diflier- 
ent.  Besides,  nobody  was  in  the  next  room  now ; 
or  was  she  there  still — could  it  be?  why  then 
Austy  must  be  tliere  too — Austy  was  living  yet — 
all  the  children —  So  it  had  been  only  a  dream, 
after  all — only  a  dream,  and  every  thing  was 
right  again ;  why,  had  not  Harry  just  come  home 
with  the  scholarship?  Hark,  what  was  that? — 
not  the  wind — a  voice — Uncle  Gilbert's  voice. 
What !  does  he  want  to  come  in  ?  no,  no,  don't 
let  him — don't !  If  it  had  not  been  for  Uncle 
Gilbert —  Keep  him  out — keep  him  out;  he 
sliall  not —    Help,  help !  Agnes ! 

The  hist  words  were  uttered  aloud — uttered  in 
a  voice  so  shrill  and  piercing  that  the  very  walls 
seemed  to  ring  with  it. 

But  no  one  heard  and  no  one  answered. 


CHAPTER  XLIl. 

DATLIGHT    LET    IN. 

Emmt's  sleep  that  night  had  been  very  dis- 
turbed and  restless  for  the  first  two  or  three 
hours,  and  she  did  not  awake  next  morning  till 
it  was  already  quite  light — as  light,  at  least,  as 
was  compatible  with  a  bleak,  cheerless  sky,  still 
overspread  with  heavy  leaden-looking  clouds 
which  the  night's  storm  had  failed  to  disperse. 
They  were  accustomed  to  keep  rather  early  hours 
at  the  Laurels,  Austin's  frequent  journeys  to  Bea- 
con Bay  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  turn  the 
short  winter  days  to  the  best  account ;  so,  imme- 
diately on  discovering  how  late  it  was,  Emmy 
rose  and  set  about  her  toilet,  hurrying  as  much  as 
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fihe  could  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  preside  at  her 
father  8  breakfast.  But  she  need  not  have  troub- 
led herself  to  make  such  haste,  for  when  she  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast-room  her  father  was  not 
yet  there. 

The  nm  was  brought,  and  Emmy  made  the  tea 
and  coffee  verj  expeditiously,  still  rather  afraid 
that  he  would  appear  before  things  were  quite 
ready  for  him.  But  he  did  not ;  he  did  not  ap- 
pear even  by  the  time  his  coffee  was  prepared  and 
poured  out,  and  after  a  few  minutes  more  she 
thought  she  would  go  up  stairs  idid  tell  him  that 
breakfast  was  waiting. 

But  instead  of  being  on  the  point  of  coming 
down,  as  she  had  expected,  he  was  evidently  not 
even  yet  awake,  for  when  she  knocked  at  his  door 
no  answer  was  returned.  She  was  just  going  to 
knock  again  when  she  remembered  how  tired 
and  harrassed  he  had  looked  the  night  before, 
and  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  let  liim  have 
all  the  rest  possible.  So  she  turned  away  from 
the  door,  stealing  along  on  tip-toe  lest  she  should 
have  already  disturbed  him,  and  slipped  sofUy 
down  stairs  again. 

She  went  back  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  sat 
down  to  her  solitary  meal,  feeling  it  incumbent 
on  her,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  to  go  through  the 
foi-m  of  taking  something.  But  she  had  no  ap- 
petite whatever,  and  did  little  else  than  sit  dis- 
consolately, looking  at  her  fiAther  and  mother's 
empty  places,  and  breaking  infinitesimal  pieces 
of  toast  into  her  tea. 

For  she  did  not  feel  nearly  so  reassured  this 
morning  as  she  had  predicted.  On  the  contrary, 
what  with  the  gray  sunless  weather  and  the  un- 
accustomed solitude  of  the  breakfast-room,  she 
found  eveiy  thing  looking  stmngely  duU  and 
dreary,  and  could  not  keep  herself  from  specula- 
ting dismally  on  the  very  worst  that  might  hiip- 
\>en  as  a  consequence  of  her  folly  and  treachery. 
Her  poor  dear  mother!  that  was  the  idea  in 
which  all  her  anxieties  centrad. 

As  she  was  sitting  thus  dolefully  by  herself, 
making  hardly  any  progress  with  her  meal,  the 
door  opened,  and  she  looked  up  half-expecting  to 
see  her  father.  But  it  was  not  her  father,  only  a 
servant,  who  came  in  to  say : 

**  Master  is  not  down  yet,  I  think,  is  he,  miss  ? 
Because  Mr.  Podmore  has  just  called,  and  wants 
to  speak  to  him  very  particular  on  business.  I 
told  him  master  had  not  left  his  room  yet,  but 
he  said  he  would  step  in  and  wait — he  is  in  the 
libraiy  no\9.  Would  it  be  disturbing  master  if  I 
was  to  go  and  tell' him  ?" 

*'  He  was  so  late  last  night,"  said  Emmy  hes- 
itatingly, **  it  seems  almost  a  pity.  Show  Mr. 
Podmore  in  here ;  I  will  go  to  papa  myself  if  it  is 
of  any  consequence." 

The  man  withdrew,  and  immediately  afler- 
wai-ds  the  la^vyer  was  ushered  in. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Podmore,  how  do  you  do?"  said 
Emmy,  rising  to  receive  the  little  man  with  a 
good  deal  of  cordiality,  for  it  was  quite  a  relief 
to  her  to  have  her  solitude  broken  in  upon.  "  I 
am  breakfasting  all  alone,  you  see.  Pray  sit 
down ;  and  may  I  give  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 
^  But  Mr.  Podmore  accepted  neither  of  these 
civilities. 

"Thank  you,  I  have  had  breakfast,"  he  an- 
swered gravely,  so  gravely  that  Emmy  might 
have  felt  a  little  sui*prised  if  she  had  been  in  the 
mood  for  noticing  such  details.     "  Mr.  Waters 


is  not  down  yet,  they  tell  me  ?**  he  a^ed  with  a 
glance  round  the  ix>om. 

"  Not  yet ;  indeed  I  fancy  he  is  still  asleep — 
at  least  he  was  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  he  was  so 
late  in  going  to  bed  last  night  that  I  did  not  like 
to  disturb  lum.  But  of  course  if  it  is  any  thing 
very  particular —  Shall  I  go  and  tell  him  you 
are  here  ?" 

"Well,  if  you  would  be  so  kind.  Miss  Wa- 
ters," said  the  lawyer,  coughing  gently  behind 
his  hand.  "  I  have  a  business  commnnipation  to 
make  to  him  which  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to 
delay ;  in  fact,  it  was  my  desire  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  which  has  made  me  intrude  on  yon  at 
this  early  hour.  So  if  it  is  not  giving  you  too 
much  ti-ouble — "  and  he  coughed  again. 

If  the  speaker  had  been  any  other  than  Mr. 
Podmore,  Emmy  must  certainly  this  time  have 
been  struck  by  Uie  extra  gravity  of  his  demeanor 
— gravity  which  a  slight  shade  of  accompanying 
embarrassment  only  brought  into  additional  re- 
lief. But  then  Mr.  Podmore  was  always  a  little 
more  solemn  than  otliei*  people,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  Enmiy  was  not  in  an  observant  humor  this 
morning. 

"Is  there  any  message  I  can  take  up?"  she 
asked  before  leaving  the  room. 

"  Message  ?  Oh  no  I  I  tliink  it  will  be  bet- 
ter that  I  myself—  You  might  just  mention  to 
Mr.  Waters  that  a  circumstance  has  arisen  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  him  acquainted, 
but  that  is  all  just  now." 

And  then  with  another  cough  Mr.  Podmore 
sat  down  to  wait,  and  Emmy  ran  up  stairs  on  her 
errand. 

"Papa!"  she  said,  knocking  gently  at  her  fa- 
ther's door,  for  she  was  afraid  of  rousing  him  too 
abruptly. 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  knocked  again,  a 
little  louder  than  before. 

"  Papa  dear,  Mr.  Podmore  has  just  called." 

Again  there  was  no  ans^ver.  She  waited  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  softly  turned  the  handle ; 
she  would  go  in  and  wake  him  with  a  kiss.  But 
this  was  not.  to  be  done  either,  for  tlie  door  was 
locked. 

She  tapped  on  the  panels  qtnte  smartly. 

"  Papa,  it  is  time  to  get  up ;  Mr.  Podmore  is 
waiting  for  you — papa  I" 

Still  no  reply  came.  How  sound  asleep  he 
was,  to  be  sure !  she  had  never  known  him  sleep 
so  heavily  before.  And  how  tiresome  that  he 
had  locked  the  door ! 

Perhaps  she  might  get  in  through  the  dress- 
ing-room. Yes,  the  dressing-room  door  was  un- 
locked, sure  enough,  and  she  went  round  to  the 
other  door  communicating* with  the  bedroom. 
But  when  she  tried  it,  she  ionnd  this  one  fastened 
also. 

"Papa!"  she  repeated,  tapping  rather  more 
softly  than  the  last  time,  for  she  remembered  that 
this  door  was  almost  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
"  are  you  not  going  to  get  up  this  morning  ?  It 
is  past  ten  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Podmore —  Papa ! 
pnpa!"  and,  suddenly  losing  all  compunction 
about  startling  him,  sfie  knocked  as  loudly  as  she 
was  able.     But  still  no  sound  from  within. 

A  terrible  fear  seized  her — fear  of  what,  she 
could  not  have  said,  but  such  fear  as  caused  her 
heart  in  one  instant  to  double  its  pulsations,  and 
made  her  limbs  nearly  give  way  under  her.  She 
beat  at  the  door  with  all  her  strength,  shaking 
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and  raUling  it,  and  crying  '*Fapa!  papa!"  as  j 
thoagh  she  had  all  at  once  gone  frantic.     Bnt  no  ' 
one  answered,  and,  with  a  thrill  of  terror  such  as 
she  had  never  felt  in  her  life  before,  she  rushed 
from  the  door  and  flew  half-waj  down  stairs, 
calling  out  wildly  :  **  Mr.  Podmore !" 

The  appeal  was  so  load  that  Mr.  Podmore 
heard  immediately,  and  came  into  the  hall  look- 
ing rery  mnch  startled. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

The  question  seemed  somehow  to  bring  Emmy 
back  to  her  senses.  The  necessity  of  explaining 
her  fean  to  another  person  made  them  look  so 
ridicDloas  that  she  felt  almost  ashamed  of  them. 
What  could  Mr.  Podmore  think  of  her  for  being 
so  silly  ? 

"It  is  renr  foolish  of  me — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Vm  Bare.  But — ^but  I  can  not  make  papa  hear — 
he  is  sleeping  so  soundly,  I  suppose ;  and  I  don*t 
know  why,  but  for  a  moment  I  got  almost  afraid^- 
Oh!  don't  trouble  to  come  up." 

Bot  Mr.  Podmore,  taking  no  notice  of  these 
last  words,  began  to  como  up  instantly.  There 
was  another  rush  of  fear  through  Emmy's  heart. 
Was  he  afraid  too,  then  ? 

"It  was  so  very  foolish  of  me,*'  she  said,  forc- 
ing a  smile  as  she  tamed  back  on  her  way  up 
stain  again,  with  the  lawyer  close  behind — '*! 
am  really  quite  ashamed.  The  very  idea  of  be- 
iag  frightened  about  such  a  thing,  you  know ! 
Papa  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Podmore."  And  again 
she  tapped  at  the  bedroom  door.  But  still  there 
was  no  answer,  no  answer  even  when  the  sum- 
mons was  supplemented  by  a  smart  rap  from  the 
lanw's  cane. 

'*  Is  he  a  heavy  sleeper  usually  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Podmore  thoughtfully. 

"Xot  usually,"  said  Emmy,  trembling  very 
nach ;  "  no,  he  sleeps  rather  lightly,  in  a  general 
way,  bat  he  went  to  bed  so  late  last  night,  you 
see.  It  is  really  very  awkward  to  know  what  to 
do,  is  it  not  ?"  and  again  she  forced  a  little  smile. 

Mr.  Podmore,  however,  seemed  to  feel  the  an- 
noyance of  the  dilemma  more  than  its  absui'ditv, 
for  he  did  not  relax  a  muscle  of  his  face,  only 
smote  upon  the  door  again,  harder  than  before. 
But  all  within  continued  silent. 

"Was  there  any  thing — any  thing  peculiar 
>hoQt  him  last  night  ?"  the  lawyer  asked,  after 
^  brief  pause.  '*  Did  he  seem  at  all  in  low  spir- 
ks?" 

''Oh!  Mr.  Podmore,  what  do  you  mean?" 
^d  Emmy,  trembling  more  than  ever;  and 
^ai,  as  she  remembered  how  strange  and  flighty 
W  father  8  manner  had  been,  she  grew  cold  with 
^^e  apprehension.  **He  was  a  little  nervous 
^  oat  of  sorts,  perhaps,  but  what  with  one  thing 
^^  another — and  mamma  being  away  too — that 
^  enough  to  make  us  feel  dull,  of  course." 
''  He  can  not  have  heard  the  news,  surely  ?" 
"  The  news !  what  news  ?"  cried  Emmy  al- 
^^  with  a  shriek.  '*Oh!  is  it  any  thing 
*^t  mamma — any  thing  about — " 

"No,  no,  nothing  about  your  mamma,  don't  be 
^'''?)itened  for  that.  It  is  about  this  Beacon  Bay 
-aach— the  shareholders  held  a  meeting  yester- 
-^J:  and  vetoed  the  project  over  the  heads  of 
■^  Directors ;  the  land  is  not  worth  the  amount 
dismortgaged  for.  But  he  can  not  have  heard 
'J  thing  about  it  yet,  I  should  think,  has  he  ?" 
Hmmy  stood  almost  paralyzed  with  constema- 
1^^-   Nor  was  it  the  prospect  of  poverty  that 
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dismaved  her  so,  though  she  knew  enough  of  her 
fathers  affairs  to  understand  that  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  for  the  Beacon  Bay  railway  meant 
ruin  utter  and  hopeless.  But,  crushing  as  such 
a  reverse  would  have  been  to  her  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  she  hardly  felt  it  now ;  she  thought 
of  the  news  only  in  connection  with  her  father, 
and  in  the  light  of  that  terrible  question  of  the 
lawyer's  as  to  his  spirits  on  the  previous  evening 
— a  question  which  seemed  to  open  up  a  very 
abyss  of  dread  possibilities.  Oh  I  could  it  be 
that —  But  no ;  the  more  she  reflected,  the  more 
she  was  convinced  that,  whatever  causes  of  anx- 
iety and  harassment  might  have  weighed  on  her 
father's  mind  last  night,  the  knowl^ge  of  this 
new  and  flnal  calamity  was  not  among  them; 
had  he  not  expressly  said  that  as  regarded  money 
matters  eveiy  thing  was  going  well  ? 

**I  am  sure  he  has  not  heard — quite  sure. 
Oh !  how  can  you  frighten  me  so !  I  tell  you 
he  sat  up  very  late  last  night,  so  no  wonder — 
Papa!  papa!  papa!" 

She  knocked  at  the  door  again  with  frenzied 
impatience.     Bnt  the  result  was  still  the  same. 

**  We  must  have  it  broken  open,"  declared  Mr. 
Podmore. 

"Broken  open!"  cried  Emmy.  "Oh!  sure- 
ly— "  She  paused,  half  choking.  Had  it  actu- 
ally come  to  breaking  open  the  door  ?  And  yet, 
extreme  as  the  measure  seemed,  she  could  not 
say  that  it  was  unnecessary. 

"  He  mav  have  been  taken  with  some  slight 
illness,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Podmore  soothingly. 
"If  you  will  wait  a  moment  I  will  go  and  call 
the  sen'ants.  Don*t  be  afraid  ;  I  dare  say  it  is 
nothing  of  conseqnence." 

He  ran  down  stairs  quickly.  Emmy  leaned 
against  the  rail  of  the  landing  and  waited ;  she 
could  not  have  moved  or  even  stood  upright  with- 
out support.  Oh !  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  or  was 
it  only  a  dream  ? 

"Here!  bring  a  chisel  or  hammer  or  some- 
thing," she  heard  Mr.  Podmore's  voice  say. 
"Make  haste  —  there  is  something  wrong  up 
stairs — make  haste !" 

Emmy  quivered  in  every  limb.  Something 
wrong !  how  undoubtingly  he  said  it — something 
wrong !  And  he  had  just  told  her  not  to  be 
frightened. 

There  was  a  confused  noise  from  below  as  of 
many  footsteps,  and  then  Mr.  Podmore  spoke 
again : 

"  Stop!  run  for  the  doctor,  one  of  you — Dr. 
Plummer.  He  is  close  by,  that's  one  good  thing : 
his  carriage  was  standing  at  Mr.  Brown's  as  I 
came  along.     Bun — tell  him  to  come  directly." 

The  doctor !  Emmy  grew  faint  and  dizzy  as 
she  heard.  What  was  the  doctor  to  do  ?  But 
to  be  sure,  if  it  really  was  a  case  of  slight  ill- 
ness — 

The  I  footsteps  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
Emmy  looked,  and  saw  first  Mr.  Podmore  coming 
up  and  one  of  the  men-ser\'ants  following  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  next  the  cook  drying  her 
hands  hastily  on  her  apron,  and  then  the  two 
housemaids,  and  the  lady's-maid,  and  the  kitchen- 
maid — the  whole  household  down  to  the  very 
knife-boy  —  all  trooping  up  to  see  and  hear. 
What  did  they  mean  by  it  ?  They  thought,  then, 
that  something  veiy  serious  was  the  matter  ? 

"Had  you  not  better  go  down  stairs.  Miss 
Waters  ?"  said  Mr,  Podmore  as  he  came  up,  and 
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he  spoke  more  kindly  than  she  had  ever  heard 
him.     Bat  she  answered  *'  No/'  almost  mdely. 

They  all  came  crowding  on  to  the  landing. 
Emmy  had  heen  standing  a  little  way  from  the 
bedroom  door,  and  found  herself  almost  shut  out 
from  a  view  of  it  by  so  many  pressing  round. 
But  she  did  not  make  her  way  to  the  front  again, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  for  the  time  all  strength 
and  energy  seemed  to  have  deserted  her ;  so  she 
remained  in  the  background,  leaning  against  the 
rail  and  listening. 

*'  You  had  better  drive  it  in  there— just  above 
the  lock,"  she  heard  Mr.  Podmore  say. 

"Just  here,  sir?" 

"  Yes." 

And  then  came  a  heavy  crashing  blow,  the 
sound  of  which  made  Emmy's  blood  tingle  down 
to  the  veiy  finger-tips,  while  almost  in  the  same 
instant  she  looked  up  with  a  wild  flash  of  hope 
and  eager  expectation.  Surely,  surely  he  must 
hear  this. 

But  no,  all  was  silent  in  the  room,  and  present- 
ly the  blow  was  repeated,  and  Emmy  quailed  as 
though  it  had  been  dealt  upon  herself.  Still  no 
^gn  of  movement  within. 

For  some  minutes  this  went  on — one  blow  af- 
ter another  (sharp  ringing  blows  that  seemed  to 
vibrate  though  the  staircase  and  the  whole  house) 
— ^Uie  cradung  and  creaking  of  resisting  timber — 
the  clash  and  clang  of  metal ;  and  in  the  inter- 
vals dead  silence.  What  with  that  noise  and  that 
silence,  Emmy  felt  as  though  she  must  go  mad. 

"  Isn't  it  beginning  to  give  a  little  now  ?"  said 
Mr.  Podmore  at  last,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
came  almost  as  a  relief.      4f . 

*  "  Just  a  little,  sir,  but  it's  wonderful  firm.  If 
we  could  but  set  to  work  in  two  places  at  once, 
that  would  do  it  directly,  I  think. 

''Go  and  get  another  chisel,  then,  or  an  axe, 
or  something.    We  must  have  it  open  somehow. " 

''  I'll  go  and  see  what  there  is,  sir.  The  wood- 
chopper,  perhaps." 

Somebody  went  down  stairs  and  there  was  a 
momentary  silence — how  grim  and  death-like 
that  silence  was !  But  hardly  had  the  echo  of 
the  descending  footsteps  ceased  when  other  foot- 
steps were  heard  mounting — heavy,  slow-tread* 
ing  footsteps  that  sounded  like  those  of  a  person 
in  authority.  Emmy  looked,  and  saw  a  large 
stout  figure  coming  up  stairs,  which  she  immecUi- 
ately  recognized  as  that  of  Br.  Plummer. 

"Dear  me  1  dear  me !  this  is  very  bad,"  said 
the  doctor  lugubriously,  as,  wheezing  somewhat, 
he  reached  the  level  of  the  landing.  "  And  yon 
have  not  got  the  door  open  yet,  I  see." 

"  No,  not  yet.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come," 
said  Mr.  Podmore  warmly ;  and  nevertheless  Mr. 
Podmore  was  not  a  man  wont  to  find  any  amount 
of  responsibility  too  much  for  hinL 

"  Oh  1  of  course  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could 
when  I  heard —  And  this  has  been  quite  sad- 
den, has  it^  He  did  not  seem  at  all  poorly  yes- 
terday r 

The  question  was  not  addressed  to  Emmy, 
who,  standing  behind  eveiy  body  else,  was  out 
of  the  way  of  observation.  But  Emmy  heard, 
and  felt  an  icy  chill  in  all  her  veins.  What  did 
the  man  speak  of  as  "  this  ?" 

"Not  as  I  know  of," said  the  cook,  dropping 
a  courtesy — "leastways  not  to  be  laid  up.  But 
he  has  been  looking  dreadful  pale  and  gashly- 
like  two  or  three  days  back,  and  it  was  only  last 


night  I  see  a  winding-sheet  in  the  candle,  and 
thought  to  myself — " 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Did  any  thing  special  occur  in  the  course  of  yes- 
terday to  excite  him,  Podmore,  do  you  know  ?" 

"I  can't  say  about  any  thing  special,  but  of 
course  the  general  state —  Well,  is  that  the 
chopper  ?    Bring  it  here. " 

"I  think  we  shall  do  it  now,  sir." 

"Lay  it  underneath — so,  and  then  give  a 
wrench  as  I  drive  in  the  chisel.     Now  I" 

A  loud  shivering  crash — ^louder  than  anything 
that  had  gone  before.  Emmy  felt  herself  grow- 
ing absolutelv  rigid  with  the  extremity  of  her 
suspense,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  uppei* 
panels  of  the  door — ^it  was  all  she  could  see  of 
it  for  the  intervening  press  of  by-standers — with 
a  gaze  that  was  almost  vacant. 

"  It  is  coming  now,  sir.     Once  more,  please." 

Another  crash,  louder  still  this  time— it  sound 
of  creaking  hinges;  and  then,  instead  of  the 
panels  there  was  a  dark  space,  fiiintly  illumined 
by  a  dim  ray  of  lamp-light.  Emmy  had  a 
smgnlar  sensation  •  of  dreamy  surprise.  Why 
should  it  be  night  in  there  when  it  was  daylight 
everywhere  else  ? 

There  was  a  general  move  in  front  of  her; 
every  body  was  going  forward  into  the  room. 
Emmy  followed  automatically ;  her  past  terrors 
had  half  stupefied  her,  and  as  she  passed  into 
that  strangely-lighted  chamber,  where  the  yellow 
glow  of  the  lamp  mingled  spectrally  with  a  gmy 
glimmer  of  daylight  that  struggled  in  between 
the  closed  curtains,  every  thing  looked  so  unreal 
that  she  scarcely  knew  whether  she  was  in  the 
waking  world  at  all. 

Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  a  figure  sitting 
at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  felt  a 
thrill  of  indescribable  relief.  Why,  so  there  was 
her  faCher,  after  all  I 

Probably  she  uttered  some  slight  cry  or  ex- 
clamation, for  somebody  just  then  looked  round 
— it  was  one  of  the  housemaids — and,  instantly'- 
getting  between  her  and  the  table,  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  attempted  to  turn  her  back. 

"No,  miss  dear,  no — ^better  not.  Come  down 
stairs  with  me — 111  take  care  of  yon.  'Come, 
miss  dear." 

But  Emmy  extricated  herself  angrily,  and, 
pushing  past  the  speaker,  made  a  step  forward 
which  brought  her  once  more  in  view  of  the 
table.  There  sat  her  father,  his  £Gu:e  propped  on 
one  hand,  a  letter  in  the  othor,  his  eyes  turned 
towards  her — 

Why  did  she  not  go  up  to  him  ? 

Why?  Ah!  because  she  saw  that  those  eyes 
which  stared  at  her  so  fixedly  were  the  glazed, 
eyes  of  a  dead  man. 

She  had  never  looked  on  death  before,  and  yet, 
seeing  it  now,  she  recognized  it  at  once.  She 
stood  still  for  an  instant,  then  tottered,  and,  los- 
ing her  balance,  dropped  into  the  ready  arms 
of  the  good-natured  housemaid.  But,  g^ddy 
and  half-lhinting  though  she  was,  she  had  still 
strength  left  to  resist  all  the  girl's  kindly  efforts 
to  lead  her  from  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Podmore  and  the  doctor,  too 
much  engrossed  to  take  notice  of  Emmy's  pres> 
ence  in  that  dlmly-lighted  room,  or  indeed     toj 
remember  her  existence  at  all,  had  gone  up    to 
the   table,  and   stood  contemplating   the   rig^«^ 
form  that  sat  there  so  grimly  and  immovably. 
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"  Quite  cold,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mr.  Podmore 
presentJy,  in  a  low  Toice — so  low  as  to  be  almost 
a  whimper. 

''Ohi  quite,"  returned  the  doctor,  and  his 
voice  was  as  subdued  as  the  other's  had  been. 
"It  must  have  been  several  hours  ago." 

"And— and  how  do  you  think  it  was?"  asked 
Mr.  Podmore  again,  and  he  looked  round  with 
a  giance  that  was  almost  timid.  "  The  room 
seems  in  great  confusion." 

"  Oh !  bat  I  believe  it  has  been  quite  natural. 
I  bare  seen  for  a  long  time  back  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  heart ;  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised." 

"I  don't  see  any  thing  like  a  glass  or  vial, 
certainly,''  said  Mr.  Podmore,  with  another  nerv- 
oas  glance  round ;  **  but  still  it  is  so  strange — 
That  letter— it  seems  as  if  be  had  been  writing 
something  to  leave  behind  him.  We  had  better 
look,  had  we  not  ?" 

"I  think  we  had,"  said  the  doctor.  "Will 
yxM  do  it,  then  ?" 

"Veiy  well,  as  yon  wish  it.  The  evidence 
maj  be  very  important." 

With  something  of  a  shudder  Mr.  Podmore 
put  out  his  hand  and  took  hold  of  a  comer  of 
the  letter  that  drooped  down  from  the  dead  roan's 
fingera.  The  tenacity  with  which  those  fingers 
bad  closed  round  it  must  have  relaxed  somewhat 
jnst  before  the  last,  for  they  offered  hardly  any 
resistance  to  the  attempted  withdrawal  of  the  pa- 
per, and  the  lawyer  found  himself  almost  at  once 
in  possession  of  what  he  wanted. 

Just  then  some  one  drew  back  the  window 
CQitains,  and  a  flood  of  chill  gray  light  was  let 
in  upon  the  scene,  overpowering  the  rays  of  the 
lamp,  and  instantly  bringing  into  cold,  hard,  bare 
rdi^  the  ghastly  outlines  which  they  had  soften- 
ed.   The  efiect  was  inexpressibly  dreary. 

^^Let  me  see,"  muttered  Mr.  Podmore,  draw- 
ing near  the  window.  ***My  dear  Harry' — 
who  can  that  be,  I  wonder  ? — '  if  you  will  do 
me  the  &vor ' — *  cashing  the  inclosed  draft ' — 
\Vbr,  what's  this  about  ?  And  the  date  is  nine- 
teen years  ago." 

"Here  is  the  envelope,  sir,  I  think,"  said  one 
of  the  servants,  and  picked  something  up  from 
the  floor  as  he  spoke. 

"Give  it  h'ere.  'Harold  Maxwell,  Esq.' 
Harold  Maxwell — why,  that  was —  And  then 
the  date — ^yes,  every  thing  shows —  Why,  what 
do  roa  think — ^that  foigeiy — he  did  it  himself, 
after  all!" 

'^I  can  hardly  think  so,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
«as  still  standing  by  the  table.  **The  more  I 
look,  the  more  I  should  judge  it  to  have  been 
quite  natural" 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that  No,  that  forg- 
oy— don't  you  remember?  —  what  that  young 
fellow  Maxwell  got  into  trouble'  about — old  Mr. 
Haters  made  sure  he  was  the  one,  and  so  did  I. 
Well,  now  it  seems  that  all  the  time — " 

He  stopped,  interrupted  by  a  feeble  cry  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  looked  round ; 
there  waa  a  commotion  among  the  women  serv- 
ants, and  somewhat  to  his  consternation  he  saw 
that  they  had  gathered  round  the  drooping  fig- 
vn  of  Emmy,  who  \aj  apparently  senseless  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  them. 

*'How!  Miss  Waters  here!  What  do  you 
mean  by  allowing —  What  is  the  matter,  Plnm- 
Bier?  has  she  fainted?" 


But  Emmy  had  not  fainted ;  it  would  have 
been  almost  better  for  her  if  she  had.  Her  bodi- 
ly powers  had  given  way,  but  in  the  midst  of 
dieir  collapse  she  had  consciousness  enough  to 
retain  distinct  recollection  of  the  lawyer's  words, 
and  to  comprehend  the  terrible  charge  against 
her  father  which  they  embodied ;  yes,  and  not 
only  to  comprehend,  but  to  believe.  Like  light- 
ning there  flashed  through  her  mind  the  memory 
of  a  thousand  little  circumstances — some  that  bad 
passed  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time,  some  that 
had  suiprised  and  perplexed  her  as  altogether 
nnintelligible — which  now,  in  the  sudden  light 
thus  cast  on  them,  arranged  themselves  at  once 
as  parts  of  a  consistent  and  coherent  whole. 
Her  mother's  infinite  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  in  the  world^s  eyes  had  been  the  dis- 
grace and  well-nigh  ruin  of  the  fiimily — Miss 
Egerton's  abrupt  change  of  feeling  in  his  favor 
— the  agitation  shown  on  the  subject  bv  her  fa- 
ther— all  came  back  upon  her  now,  and  gave  to 
those  few  broken  phrases  of  Mr.  Podmore*s  a 
horrible  significance  which  seemed  to  set  her 
brain  on  fire.  The  very  anguish  of  the  discovery 
kept  her  stunned  faculties  awake,  and  she  under- 
stood eveiy  thing — understood  that  all  the  rep- 
robation she  had  ever  bestowed  by  word  or 
thought  on  her  uncle  Harold  belonged  not  to 
him  but  to  her  father,  the  father  whom  she  had 
loved  so,  whom  she  had  been  so  proud  of— ah ! 
how  proud  she  had  been  of  him !  And  now- 
only  to  think — 

**Carrv  her  to  her  own  room  immediately," 
she  heara  the  doctor's  voice  say.  '*  It  is  not  fit 
for  her  to  be  her^  she  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  come  ValL" 

What !  did  they  want  to  take  her  away  from 
him — from  her  own  father?  Did  they  think  she 
would  desert  him  just  because-^^*  Ah !  but  if 
they  all  turned  round  to  despise  and  revile  him, 
she  would  only  love  him  the  more. 

She  made  a  violent  effort,  and,  breaking  fturi- 
ously  away  from  the  astonished  by-standers,  rush- 
ed forward  to  die  place  where  dbat  stolid  figure 
still  sat  mute  and  motionless.  For  one  instant 
she  paused  with  something  of  shrinking  as  she 
saw  the  white  face  and  staring  eyes  so  familiar 
and  yet  so  strange,  but  in  the  next  her  love  had 
triumphed  over  every  other  feeling,  and,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  form  that  had  once  been 
her  father's,  she  pressed  her  warm  lips  against 
those  cold  ones  over  and  over  again  in  a  passion 
of  grief  and  despairing  tenderness. 

It  was  long  before  they  could  disengage  her 
from  that  to  which,  she  clung  so  fondly,  and 
when  at  last  they  did  she  had  fainted  in  very 
truth. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

THE  LAST  OF   UNCLB   QILBEHT's  MONET. 

These  was  bitter  grief  and  passionate  lamen- 
tation that  day  at  Sie  Laurels — the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  a  widow  and  orphan  for  one  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  errors,  had  ever 
made  a  loving  husband  and  father. 

For  Emmy  was  not  left  long  to  be  the  only 
mourner.  Mrs.  Waters,  anxious  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible,  had  started  alone  from  South- 
ampton that  very  morning,  and  reached  home  a 
few  hours  later,  to  find  her  husband  no  more,  and 
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his  guilt  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  by  his  own 
deed. 

It  maj  be  supposed  how  terrible  a  blow  was 
dealt  to  her  by  the  tidings — so  terrible  indeed  it 
was,  that  for  some  time  her  own  life  appeared  to 
tremble  in  t])e  balance.  With  all  his  foults,  her 
husband  had  always  remained,  in  her  eyes,  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
her  later  years,  made  all  the  dearer  to  her  by  the 
fierce  furnace  of  affliction  through  which  they 
had  pissed  together ;  and,  losing  him,  it  seemed 
as  though  part  of  herself  were  taken  from  her. 
And  then  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  was  further 
embittered  by  the  consciousness  that  the  catastro- 
,  phe  which  he  so  dreaded — the  catastrophe  which 
he  had  died  in  a  guilty  attempt  to  avert — had,  in 
consequence  of  that  very  attempt,  actually  taken 
place,  and  that  his  memory  was  branded  as  a  crim- 
inal's in  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  known  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  child — ^there  was  the  worst  of  all. 
That  Emmy  should  know — Emmy,  who  had  held 
her  head  so  high,  who  had  been  so  proud  of  her 
father  and  her  father's  family  and  all  connected 
mth  him — and  that  now  she  should  find  out  that 
his  was  the  crime  the  supposed  author  of  which 
she  had  so  mercilessly  judged — ah !  what  could 
she  think  ? 

Poor  Emmy!  the  discoveiy  did  indepd  cost 
her  many  a  sharp  pang  of  silent  anguish.  And 
yet,  harrowing  as  it  was  to  her  to  know  the  secret 
of  her  father  s  shame,  the  knowledge  nowise  di- 
minished the  filial  love  and  tenderness  with  which 
she  thought  of  him.  Did  she  not  remember  that 
she  was  guilty  too  ? 

The  days  passed,  and  the  effects  of  the  shock 
on  the  bereaved  wife  were  so  far  softened  that  the 
apprehensions  at  first  felt  on  her  account  gradu- 
ally became  allayed.  It  was  probably  well  for 
her,  and  her  daughter  also,  that  at  this  time  they 
were  forced  to  think  of  something  else  than  their 
grief,  by  the  necessi^of  breaking  up  their  house- 
hold, and  leaving  rorever  the  sumptuous  new 
abode  which  had  witnessed  alike  their  greatest 
glories  and  their  bitterest  sorrows.  The  funeral 
was  scarcely  over  when  this  task  was  imposed 
upon  thera,  for  the  owners  of  the  Laurels  could 
not  be  expected  to  let  them  live  there  rent-free, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  remaining  avail- 
able means  which  Austin  had  left  behind  would 
barely  suffice  to  pay  his  creditors  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound.  Mrs.  Waters  and  Emmy  were  ut- 
terly and  absolutely  destitute,  without  a  farthing 
in  tlie  world  to  call  their  own. 

Happily  for  them  they  hod  friends  who  in  this 
extremity  would  not  see  thpm  cast  out  upon  the 
world  without  a  home.  They  were,  in  fact,  offer- 
ed a  home  yet  more  magnificent  than  that  from 
which  they  nad  been  driven,  receiving  a  pressing 
invitation  from  Olivia  to  fix  their  quarters  at  Eg- 
erton  Park ;  she  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  giv- 
ing  up  Egerton  Park  now.  But  they  knew  that 
Olivia  jvas  at  this  time  busy  with  renewed  prep- 
arations for  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Graham,  or 
rather  Harold  Maxwell;  for  he  was  at  liberty 
now  to  bear  his  own  name,  which  was  indeed,  for 
the  present,  quite  the  most  popular  in  all  Chor- 
combe.  It  is  true  that  she  was  willing  to  delay 
those  preparatioas  somewhat  for  their  sakes,  but 
they  did  not  choose  to  iatrude  the  presence  of 
mourners  into  a  house  which  ought  to  be  given  up 
to  rejoicing.  Another  home  had  thei-efore  to  be 
sought  for  them ;  and  as  they  would  not  accept 


"any  but  a  very  humble  one,  they  were  ultimately 
established,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Olivia  and 
her  betrothed,  in  a  little  house  in  the  village 
street  not  far  from  that  in  which  they  had  lived 
before,  and  in  no  degree  better  or  more  comfort- 
able; and  yet,  mean  as  it  was,  they  deemed 
themselves  fortunate  in  securing  it. 

So  they  crept  back  to  the  old  place,  how  sadly 
and  sorrowfully  need  not  be  said. 

They  had  spent  dreary  days  in  that  street  be- 
fore, but  they  had  always  had  then  something 
brighter  to  look  forward  to,  while  now  there  ap- 
peared no  possibility  of  better  things,  and  the  very 
faculty  of  hope  seemed  to  be  extinguished  in  both 
mother  and  daughter;  for  Emmy  had  lost  all 
trace  of  natural  youthful  elasticity,  and  was,  if 
possible,  more  depressed,  more  utterly  cast  down 
and  crushed,  even  than  Mrs.  Waters  herself. 
The  memory  of  her  fault  and  its  consequences 
weighed  upon  her  constantly,  repressing  all  her 
characteristic  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  humbling 
her  to  the  vefy  dust,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  she  had  made  full  confession  to  her  mother 
and  received  full  forgiveness.  It  was  something 
to  be  forgiven  by  her  mother,  but  she  could  not 
so  easily  forgive  herself.  - 

With  Emmy  thus  prostrated  it  may  be  ima- 
gined how  dismal  their  new  home  must  have 
looked,  especially  as  it  was  almost  entirely  nn- 
cheered  by  any  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  During  the  first  days  of  their  bereave- 
ment their  seclusion  was  so  absolute  that  they 
hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  their  dwelling,  and 
admitted  no  visits  save  only  those  of  their  own 
near  relation,  Harold  Maxwell,  and  Olivia  Eger- 
ton as  his  affianced  wife.  Emmy  had  through 
her  mother  asked  and  obtained  pardon  from  them 
also,  or  she  could  not  have  endured  their  kind- 
ness. And  in  a  very  short  time  even  the  solace 
of  those  visits  ceased  ;  for  one  morning,  within 
four  or  five  weeks  of  the  memorable  journey  to 
Southampton,  Harold  Maxwell  and  Olivia  Eger- 
ton were  manied,  and  went  away  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent. 

The  wedding  was  very  quiet,  in  consideration 
of  the  feelings  of  poor  Austin's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, for  whose  sake  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
wished  to  escape  the  demonstrations  with  which 
the  good  people  of  Chorcombe  ^'ould  othemise 
have  celebrated  the  occasion.  But  unimposing 
as  were  the  external  adjuncts  of  the  ceremony, 
the  knot  was  tied  as  firmly  as  though  a  train  of 
a  dozen  bridesmaids  had  been  present  at  the  ty- 
ing,  and  the  newly-made  husband  and  wife  were 
content,  whoever  else  may  have  found  fault. 

Emmy  and  her  mother  had  been  prepared  to 
feel  the  absence  of  those  two  kind  friends  and 
comforters  very  keenly,  and  so  for  a  time  they 
did,  though  after  the  first  day  or  two  hardly  so 
much  as  they  had  expected.  The  fact  was  that 
just  at  this  juncture  an  old  acquaintanceship  was 
renewed  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  other  vis- 
its were  substituted  for  those  which  were  tempo- 
rarily dropped. 

This  renewal  of  acquaintanceship  took  place  in 
the  following  wise : 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  coming  out  of 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  departure 
of  Harold  and  his  wife — it  was  the  first  Sunday, 
also,  on  which  the  mourners  had  brought  them- 
selves to  appear  in  church,  or  indeed  in  any  place 
where  they  must  confront  the  pr^'ing  eyes  which 
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they  felt  would  be  upon  them  —  when  Emmy, 
throogh  the  folds  of  her  thick  crape  veil,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  manly  weli-hailt  figure  a  few  steps 
in  front  of  her  standing  quite  still  just  within  the 
door-way,  as  though  waiting  for  some  one.  She 
started  violently,  and  looked  round  to  her  mother 
AS  if  for  protection ;  for,  though  the  fkce  ^vas  not 
just  then  tamed  towanls  her,  she  knew — how 
she  coold  not  have  said,  yet  nevertheless  she  did 
knoyr  in  a  moment — that  the  figure  was  that  of 
John  Thwaites.  But  Mrs.  Waters  was  some 
paces  behind,  having  stopped  to  8\)eak  to  a  poor 
woman  to  whom  she  had  been  kind  in  other  days, 
and  who  now  had  intercepted  her  with  some  sin- 
cere, if  ill-timed,  expressions  of  sympathy.  There 
were  already  two  or  three  groups  between  her 
mother  .and  herself,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
turn  back  without  great  awkwardness,  and  Emmy 
resolred  to  go  forward  and  wait  outside ;  if  she 
passed  quickly  enough,  perhaps  he  would  not  no- 
tice her. 

She  honied  on,  therefore,  as  fasf  as  the  throng 
in  front  permitted,  with  lowered  eves  and  avert- 
ed head,  yet  all  the  while  inwardly  palpitating 
Hith  a  thousand  old  memories  of  the  past  which 
that  glimpse  had  brought  back.     The  last  time 
^e  had  seen  John  Thwaites  standing  in  that 
door-way,  not  much  less  than  a  year  ago  now,  he 
had  been  waiting  for  her — waiting  for  her  in 
point  of  fact  at  least,  though  nominally  for  her 
&ther  and  mother — for  in  those  days  he  had  been 
wont  to  walk  home  with  the  family  from  church 
ahnost  as  a  matter  of  course.    But  since  the  rise 
in  their  fortunes  he  had  ne\'er  been  asked  to  ac- 
company them,  and  had  never  offered ;  so  that, 
as  his  place  was  in  the  choir  gallery,  inmiediate- 
ij  above  where  Emmy  sat,  they  had  scarcely  so 
moch  as  seen  each  other  on  Sundays  lately — not 
evm  at  a  distance.     And  only  to  think  of  his 
standing  in  that  door-way  again,  waiting  for 
wmebody,  but  not  for  her — ah !  who  "could  it  be 
for?    Only  to  think  ofpassing  him  and  never 
being  so  much  as  noticed  by  him,  for  she  had 
passed  him  now,  had  she  not?    Yes,  she  had 
]iassed  out  of  the  building  altogether. 

"Miss  Waters,"  she  heard  a  voice  just  behind 
her  say. 

Ah!  how  well  she  knew  that  voice!  its  tones 
seemed  to  vibrate  through  her  so  that  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  for  trembling.  She  stopped — 
(he  could  not  have  gone  forward  even  if  she 
«'oald — and  tamed  slightly  round,  not  daring, 
however,  to  raise  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  veil  that 
sheltered  her. 

'*!  beg  your  pardon  for  stopping  yon,"  the 
^ice  went  on,  and  it  quivered  as  though  with 
5ome  strange  agitation,  "but — but — but — "  here 
the  speaker .  paused,  apparently  to  seek  some 
available  excuse—  '*But  it  is  so  long  since  F 
aw  you,  you  know.** 

**  Yes,  very  long,"  muttered  Emmy,  half  chok- 
ing,  but  she  felt  absolutely  compelled  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"And — and  I  did  not  like — I  ^vas  afraid  you 
might  think  it  a  liberty — if — if  I  called  with- 
*>«  asking  leave.  Would  you  consider  it  an 
intrusion  if — ^if  sometimes — just  to  pay  my  re- 
spects— " 

There  was  a  sob  from  nnder  the  veil ;   if  her 
life  had  depended  on  it,  she  could  not  have  kept 
that  sob  down. 
''Oh!    bow  kind  you  are!   how  kind!"  and 


the  veil  was  not  so  thick  but  that  he  could  see  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face  as  the  words  broke 
from  her.  "After  all  that  has —  Ah!  how  kind 
you  are!" 

Her  voice  was  stifled  by  another  sob,  and,  fear- 
ful of  giving  way  altogether  in  view  of  the  whole 
departing  congregation,  she  muffled  her  face  in 
her  veil,  and  turned  it  hastily  away. 

He  saw  what  she  was  afraid  of,  and  did  not 
seek  to  detain  her,  only  put  out  his  hand  and 
held  hers  for  an  -instant,  saying : 

**  I  will  wish  you  good-l)yc,  then,  just  for  the 
present  And  oh !  Miss  Emmy,  if  you  only 
knew — '* 

He  broke  off,  and,  giving  her  hand  a  lingering 
pressure  which  seemed  to  take  away  all  abrupt- 
ness from  the  sudden  conclusion,  turned  on  nis 
heel  and  was  presetitly  lost  to  sight  among  the 
by-standers.  Emmy  had  to  muffle  up  her  face 
closer  than  ever,  but,  in  spite  of  her  tears,  she  felt 
in  her  heart  the  first  ray  of  comfort  that  had  pen- 
etrated there  for  weeks.  She  could  never  expect 
to  be  entirely  forgiven,  of  course,  but  still  only  to 
hear  him  say  such  kind  words —  When  her 
mother  rejoined  her  a  few  moments  afterwards 
she  found  her  hardly  able  to  speak  for  weeping, 
and  yet  as  they  walked  home  together  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters might  have  noticed,  if  she  had  looked  for  it, 
a  certain  firmness  and  elasticity  in  the  girl's  step 
which  showed  that  going  out  that  moiiiing  had 
done  her  good. 

John  Thwaites  was  not  long  in  making  use  of 
the  implied  permission  thus  received.  The  very 
next  afternoon  he  found  his  way  into  the  little 
parlor,  the  counterpart  of  that  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  pleasant  hours ;  and,  though  the 
first  visit  was  necessarily  more  or  less  a  painful 
one,  it  was  yet  so  welcome  to  both  mother  and 
daughter  that,  when  he  asked  leave  to  repeat  it 
soon,  he  again  found  ready  assent.  And  he  did 
repeat  it  soon — very  soon — repeated  it  time  after 
time,  so  often,  and  at  such  short  intervals  that 
neighbors  began  to  gossip  on  the  subject,  and  to 
say  to  each  other  as  thev  saw  him  come  up  the 
street  that  they  supposed  it  was  quite  an  under- 
stood thing  now.  And  gradually — but  not  for 
some  little  time  after  the  neighbors  had  begun  to 
make  their  remarks,  for  she  had  grown  much 
more  diffident  than  she  used  to  be — gradually  a 
certain  vague  hope  formed  itself  in  Emmy's  mind ; ' 
could  it  be  that  he  was  going  to  forgive  her  al- 
together ?  Ah !  but  then  he  did  not  know  the 
full  extent  of  her  fiiult ;  when  he  did — and  the 
hope  became  dashed  with  fear  again. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  all  doubts  were  de- 
cided— a  day  when,  finding  her  for  a  few  minutes 
alone,  he  asked  her  in  so  many  words  if  she  would 
be  his  wife.  She  could  not  say  no,  and  yet  for  a 
while  she  would  not  say  yes ;  not,  however,  from 
any  remaining  leaven  of  the  old  coquettish  spirit, 
but  b^»use  she  insisted  on  first  confessing  to  him, 
with  many  a  tear  and  sob  and  painful  flushing  of 
the  cheek,  all  that  she  had  once  done  to  forfeit 
her  own  esteem  and  his.  But  when  he  had 
heard  he  only  repeated  his  question  yet  again, 
with  words  of  love  and  devotion  even  more  ten- 
der than  before,  and  this  time  she  did  not  delay 
her  answer. 

The  neighbors  might  gossip  now  as  confident- 
ly as  they  pleased ;  it  was  an  understood  thing  in 
very  truth. 

For  three  or  four  months  even  after  this,  Emmy 
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and  her  mother  still  clung  to  their  poor  home  in 
the  Tillage  street  without  any  outward  change  in 
their  way  of  life,  not  choosing  that  any  such  should 
be  nuide  till  at  least  half  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  the  husband  and  father  whom  they 
mourned  so  tenderly ;  they  would  fain  hare  made 
the  period  of  probation  even  longer,  but  John 
Thwaites's  importunities  were  too  much  for  them. 
About  the  end  of  that  time,  therefore,  they  b^;an 
to  prepare  for  removal  from  that  humble  dwelling, 
which  they  were  about  to  exchange  for  a  larger 
and  more  conmiodious  one — ^not  so  sumptuous  in- 
deed as  the  Laurels,  to  say  nothing  of  Chorcombe 
Lodge,  but  still  infinitely  preferable  to  the  mean 
little  cottage  which  they  were  leaving.  This  new 
abode  was  a  trim  little  white  house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  which  John  Thwaites  had 
taken  and  begun  to  furnish.  Begun  to  furnish, 
it  has  been  said,  for  his  operations  were  suspend- 
ed at  a  very  early  stage  by  a  letter  received  from 
Nidboume,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Max- 
well, just  returned  from  the  Continent,  were 
spending  a  few  weeks  before  coming  to  settle 
down  finally  at  Egerton  Park,  and  whence  they 
now  wrote  announcing  that  they  had  given  orders 
for  the  furnishing  of  their  niece's  future  home  at 
their  own  expense. 

Nor  did  their  kindness  to  the  young  couple 
stop  even  here.  A  day  or  two  before  that  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  they  came  back  from  Nidboume 
— ^we  may  be  sure  that  their  visit  there  had  not 
been  without  profit  to  the  poor  fisherman  and  his 
wife,  whose  misfortunes  had  contributed  so  much 
to  bring  about  their  new-found  happiness — has- 
tening their  return  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  indeed  to  take  a  part  in  it.  For 
from  whose  hands  should  John  Thwaites  receive 
his  bride  but  from  those  of  her  uncle  ? — that  un- 
cle whom  she  now  loved  and  honored  as  much  as 
ever  she  had  once  reprobated  him.  And  when 
every  thing  was  over  there  was  slipped  into  Em- 
my's hand,  as  a  joint  gift  from  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
A  tiny  purse,  which,  tiny  as  it  was,  turned  out  to 
contain  such  a  sum  in  bank-notes  as  would  keep 
her  handsomely  supplied  with  pin-money  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years.  So  that  die  poor 
little  bride  did  not  go  to  her  husband  quite  por- 
tionless, after  all,  though  indeed  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  in  her  welcome  if  she  had. 

Some  years  have  now  passed  since  the  last  of 
the  above-recorded  events  took  place ;  so  many 
that,  in  the  trim  white  house  which  is,  and  has 
been  ever  since,  the  happy  home  of  John 
Thwaites  with  his  wife  and  his  wife's  mother, 
there  are  now  some  four  or  five  other  inmate;^ 
little  rosy-cheeked  curly-headed  creatures,  with 
pattering  feet  and  merry  voices  that  make  music 
m  the  ears  of  their  elders — ^rather  too  loud  mu- 
sic, perhaps,  sometimes.  What  with  these  per- 
manent additions  to  the  household,  and  the  at- 
tendants whom  their  presence  renders  necessary, 
the  house  is  getting  too  small  for  the  family  re- 
quirements, and  a  move  is  even  now  in  contem- 
plation to  another  larger  and  more  convenient, 
and  also  more  suitable  to  Mr.  Thwaites's  present 
position  as  one  of  the  greatest  employers  of  labor 
in  or  near  Chorcombe. 

For  John  Thwaites  is  now  a  principal  partner 
in  the  concern  of  which  he  was  formerly  manager, 
and  has  prospered  so  well  that,  if  he  cared  for  liv- 
ing there,  Chorcombe  Lodge  itself  would  scarcely 


be  beyond  his  means — only  that,  afler  standing 
tenantless  and  neglected  for  a  great  many  years, 
it  has  been  recently  bought  up  cheap  by  tiie 
Guardians  of  the  Chorcombe  Union  for  their  new 
work-house.  So  John  is  building  a  new  house 
for  himself— after  a  somewhat  less  ambitious  de- 
sign, certainly,  but  still  promising  to  be  quite  one 
of  the  best  in  the  neighborhood — on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  he  has  bought  close  to  Egerton 
Park.  This  proximity  to  Egerton  Park  will 
prove  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in 
more  than  one  quarter,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Thwaites  fiimily  and  that  at  the  great 
house  being  very  constant.  Indeed  there  is  hard- 
ly a  fine  day  on  which  some  of  the  rosy-cheeked 
curly-headed  little  people  aforesaid  do  not  find 
their  wav  up  to  Egerton  Padc  to  join  certain 
other  little  people  whom  they  find  there,  as  rosy- 
cheeked  and  curly-headed  as  themselves,  in  a 
game  of  romps  under  the  trees. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  families  is  by  no  means  restrict- 
ed to  those  merry  gatherings  of  the  chUdren. 
Olivia  and  Emmy  are  almost  like  sisters  in  their 
intimacy,  or  would  be  at  least,  only  that,  Emmy's 
mother  being  Olivia's  sister  in  downright  earnest, 
the  fact  of  their  being  aunt  and  niece  is  necessa- 
lily  more  kept  in  view  than  the  few  years'  differ- 
ence in  their  ages  would  seem  to  warrant.  Then 
between  the  heads  of  the  two  households,  Har- 
old Maxwell  and  John  Thwaites,  there  is  the 
strongest  bond  of  reciprocal  respect  and  good- 
will ;  and  although  one  is  more  a  man  of  letters, 
and  one  more  a  man  of  business  than  tiie  other, 
each  takes  sufficient  interest  in  his  friend's  pur- 
suits to  make  their  meetings  as  mutually  pleas- 
ant as  they  are  frequent.  And  their  meetings 
are  very  frequent,  the  members  of  eadi  family, 
indeed,  feeling  themsdves  nearly  as  much  at 
home  in  the  one  house  as  in  the  other. 

There  is  only  a  single  occasion  in  the  whole 
year  when  visitors  at  E^^on  Park  may  not  make 
almost  sure  of  meeting  Emmy  and  her  husband 
and  mother,  and  that  is  one  evening  about  Christ- 
mas-time, when  Olivia,  who  has  a  strong  dislike 
to  any  thing  like  avowed  fanuly  feuds,  makes  a 
point  of  asking  the  Clare  Court  people  to  dinner. 
The  Clare  Court  people  include  Kandal  and  his 
wife,  the  widow  of  a  deceased  leather-merchant, 
whom  he  married  a  year  or  two  after  the  final 
annihilation  of  his  hopes  in  another  quarter,  and 
whose  property  has  completely  relieved  the  fami- 
ly from  all  financial  embarrassment — ^a  circum- 
stance of  which  she  is  supposed  to  take  consider- 
ble  advantage  in  all  matrimonial  differences  of 
opinion,  which  scandal  says  not  un frequently  oc- 
cur. 

It  may  be  understood  why  Emmy  is  not  invit- 
ed to  meet  these  guests,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  the  fact  of  Olivia's  bringing  herself  to  enter- 
tain them  is  the  most  emphatic  proof  that  she 
could  possibly  give  of  her  wish  to  set  an  example 
of  family  harmony.  Indeed  the  sight  of  Kandal 
Egerton  is  to  Olivia  almost  as  painful  as  it  would 
be  to  Emmy  herself,  reminding  her  as  it  does  of  a 
danger  which  she  once  escaped  so  narrowly  that 
she  can  never  recall  it  without  a  shudder,  mmgled 
with  a  very  disagreeable  sense  of  shame  and  ha- 
miliation. 

'^Ah !  Harry,"  she  said  to  her  husband  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  latest  of  these  annual  penances, 
'Svhen  I  see  that  man,  and  think  how  near — ^you 
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know  what  it  was  I  was  so  near,*  Harry — ^when  I 
think  of  it  aU,  I  wonder  how  yon  can  ever  have 
come  to  for^ve  me.'* 

*'  My  sweet  one,**  he  answered,  drawing  her 
fondly  towards  him — for  the  two  are  as  lover-like 
with  each  other  in  word  and  deed  as  ever  they 
used  to  be — "  how  can  you  sav  such  things  ?  As 
if  yoa  did  not  know  that  all  the  need  of  foigive- 
ness  was  on  my  side — or  do  yon  want  to  make 
me  hamble  by  reminding  me?" 

**  On  your  side  1  Oh !  HAny,  Harry !  No,  it 
was  on  mine— all  on  mine.    The  £einlt  was  with 


the  one  who  firat  doubted  the  other,  and  yon  nev- 
er doubted  me ;  but  I — " 

He  interrupted  the  flow  of  her  self-reproaches 
with  a  kiss. 

*'My  own  impetuous  darling!"  and  he  could 
not  forbear  smiling  at  her  vehemence.  '*  Very 
well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  it ;  we  will  say  it 
was  nobody's  fault,  if  you  like.  And  now,  my 
Olivia,  we  will  not  talk  of  those  things  any  more ; 
they  were  part  of  an  evil  that  is  over,  and  ought 
to  be  forgotten — ^part  of  the  curse  of  Uncle  Gil- 
bert's money." 


TIIE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  HER? 

^^  TF  he  took  a  hoase,  he  mast  marry/*    He 

X  thought  80,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  indulging  in  a  kind  of  reverie.  He 
had  lately  come  to  East  Bramley,  to  set  up  as 
a  lawyer.  In  fact,  he  was  beginning  the  world 
with  no  yeiy  great  resources  at  his  command. 

If  yon  cross  the  market-place,  you  will  come 
to  a  modest-looking  door,  which  stands  open  all 
day  to  admit  clients.  Here  you  can  read  his 
name  and  profession,  engraven  in  brass  letters 
— "  Mr.  Vincent,  solicitor." 

A  young  lawyer,  with  good  introductions,  and 
with  plenty  of  address,  was  sure  to  be  welcome 
in  the  small  and  rather  dull  town  of  East  Bram- 
ley.  Horace  Vincent  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  his  reception ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  hap- 
pier times  than  these — times  when  he  should  be 
able  to  quit  Mrs.  Perkins's  lodgings,  and  have 
a  house  of  his  own. 

There  was  a  house  to  let  a  few  doors  off.  It 
was  just  the  place  for  him,  if  he  could  only  afford 
the  rent ;  but  the  utmost  stretch  his  resources 
would  allow — nay,  his  whole  income — was  £150 
a  year.  Besides,  if  he  took  a  house,  he  must 
marry. 

As  if  by  an  involuntary  movement,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  window.  No ;  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  market- 
place were  taking  their  tea.  Early  hoi^rs  were 
observed  in  East  Bramley.  Besides,  of  all  the 
unsuitable  persons  in  the  world — 

Ko — no ;  he  could  not  begin  life  by  making  a 
mistake  like  that.  He  must  have  a  connection, 
position,  money,  and  so  forth. 

And  yet  his  eye  fell  again  on  the  window. 

Suppose  he  made  a  bold  stroke,  and  asked 
Miss  Easton  to  marry  him.  She  was  as  rich 
as  could  be,  and  had  the  best  position  in  the 
town  and  county ;  and  she  was  a  great  beauty. 
There  was  no  one  considered  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  her. 

But — his  eye  {^11  again  on  the  window — no ; 
hk  did  not  think — desirable  as  the  match  might 
be — ^that  he  should  ever  make  an  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  the  Eastons.  There  was  a  rich 
widow  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him  ;  indeed, 
no  one  could  be  kinder.     She  had  told  him  her 


house  was  to  be  his  home.     He  might  go  and 
drink  tea  with  her  this  very  night. 

But  that  was  not  the  subject-matter  just  now. 
A  sweet,  gentle  girl,  who  would  sit  sewing  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  be  the  very  embodiment  of  domes- 
tic felicity ;  who  would  keep  his  buttons  stitched 
on,  and  regulate  his  grocery,  and  not  let  him  be 
pillaged  ;  who  would  be  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  a  companion.  He  hesitated,  in  a  curious 
way,  about  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence.  And 
did  he  know  any  such  person?  He  had  seen 
one  twice  every  day  since  he  had  lived  in  Mrs. 
Perkins's  apartment  A  little  figure  had  gone 
tripping  by  morning  and  evening,  and  a  sweet 
face,  with  a  pair  of  dove-like  eyes,  had  been  shyly 
turned  to  give  him  a  glance.  He  wondered 
often  what  he  was  thinking  about  to  dwell  so 
much  upon  the  fact,  and  what  there  was,  when 
he  came  seriously  to  discuss  the  point,  that  was 
so  interesting  about  her. 

And  how  could  he,  who  was  on  his  pre- 
ferment, and  with  the  world's  tardy  favor  to 
be  wrung  from  her — ^how  could  he  suppose  for  a 
moment — that  he  could  marry  Ruth  Smith  ? 
Nonsense!  A  girl  without  a  sixpence  in  the 
world — without  even  connections! — daily  gov- 
erness to  the  children  of  the  ironmonger  just 
opposite. 

He  had  seen  Ruth  Smith  in  her  own  house, 
divested  of  the  well-worn  straw  hat,  and  the 
shawl  that  had  done  service  many  a  season. 
He  knew  the  soft  dove-like  eyes  had  a  touch  of 
innocent  wonder  in  them  that  was  irresistible ; 
that  her  complexion  was  fair  as  a  lily ;  that  her 
hair  was  a  rich  auburn,  and  had  a  wave  in  it 
that  was  singularly  beautiful ;  that  she  wore  it 
coiled  round  her  head  in  a  way  that  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  classical.  Not  that  she  knew, 
poor  child,  what  the  word  classics  meant.  She 
had  ground  over  the  sentence  often  enough  in 
the  schoolroom,  where  she  was  daily  governess 
to  the  ironmonger's  children — *'  Homer,  the 
prince  of  poets,"  etc.,  etc. ;  but  this  was  all. 

He  knew  the  style  of  her  home.  He  had 
done  a  little  business  for  the  grim  aunt  with 
whom  she  lived.  He  knew  that  Ruth  was  de- 
pendent on  her,  and  had  neither  parent  nor 
friend.  The  loneliness  and  precarious  nature 
of  her  position  had  interested  him  from  the  first : 
for  the  grim  aunt  hnd  sunk  her  money  in  an  v 
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naity.  Horace  had  tried  to  shake  this  resolve 
of  hers.  He  represented  to  her  the  needs  of 
her  orphan  niece. 

*'When  it  should  please  Providence  to  re- 
move the  only  protector  she  had,  what  will  be- 
come of  her?"  he  had  said. 

*'She  may  do  as  she  does  now — earn  her 
bread,"  was  the  reply,  spoken  without  mach 
feeling. 

Since  then,  Horace  had  more  tenderness  for 
Hnth  Smith  than  ever.  He  had  been  from  home 
a  week  on  business — ^he  had  only  returned  the 
day  before — and  he  had  missed  Ruth  Smith  for 
the  first  time.  Tired  as  he  was,  and  perplexed 
with  other  cares,  he  did  not  forget  to  look  out 
for  her.  But  there  was  no  Buth.  He  could 
not  think  what  was  the  reason.  It  was  neither 
Easter,  nor  Christmas,  nor  any  other  holiday. 
Could  she  be  ill  ? 

All  his  thoughts  and  speculations  began  to 
drift  in  that  direction.  Like  a  rapid  current, 
they  bore  him  farther  from  Miss  Easton  and  the 
rich  widow  than  ever;  and  farther,  the  East 
Bramley  people  would  say,  from  his  own  in- 
terests. Be  that  as  it  may,  he  changed  his 
tactics.  He  would  take  his  tea  at  home,  and 
he  rang  for  Mrs.  Perkins.  When  he  had  finish- 
ed tea,  he  would  go  out — where,  he  had  not 
quite  decided. 

As  the  landlady  set  down  his  solitary  cup  and 
saucer,  he  began  to  ask  hei^a  few  questions. 

*^  Any  thing  stirring  in  the  town,  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, since  I  went  away  ?" 

"Not  much,  sir.  There's  been  a  wedding, 
and  a  funeral,  close  by  here,  sir." 

**  Whose  wedding?"  asked  Horace,  briskly. 

''No  one,  sir,  as  you  know.  It  was  at  the 
confectioner's  shop  at  the  comer ;  the  young 
lady  that  waited  behind  the  counter — " 

''  Oh,"  said  Horace,  in  a  Tery  indifi^erent 
tone  ;  "  and  what  about  the  funeral  ?" 

''I  don*t  know  as  you'd  mind  much  about 
that  either.  It  was  the  old  lady  as  lived  in 
High  Street—" 

"High  Street?"  asked  Horace,  quickly. 

'*  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  likely  you  should  know 
her.  A  Miss  Smith  lived  with  her;  the  girl 
that  goes  by  here  to  her  teaching." 

Horace  turned  very  pale  indeed.  ''  Has  any 
thing  happened  to  Miss  Smith  ?"  he  asked  hast- 
ily. 

"No,  sir;  oh  no.  It's  the  old  lady  that  is 
dead." 

"  When  ?"  asked  Horace,  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

"The  very  day  you  went,  sir.  She  died 
quite  sudden  in  her  chair." 

"And  Buth—Miss  Smith,  I  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Horace,  aghast  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Well,  poor  thing,  I  don't  know  much  about 
her.  She  was  at  the  funeral,  I  suppose.  There 
wasn't  any  other  mourners  followed  except  her- 
self and  the  doctor." 

"  How  very  distressing  1"  exclaimed  Horace, 
almost  in  tears. 

"  You  see,  sir,  she  wasn't  much  Uked  in  the 
place." 


"Who  wasn't?"  interposed  the  lodger,  sharp- 
ly, and  almost  angrily. 

"The  old  lady,  sir.  She  was  a  very  odd 
sort  of  person,  and  no  one  ever  saw  much  of 
her.  When  folks  don't  make  friends,  of  course 
they  ain't  to  be  had  just  for  the  asking,"  added 
Mrs.  Perkins,  logically. 

"  And  where  is  the  poor  girl  now  ?"  asked 
Horace,  feelingly,  and  with  anxiety. 

"At  her  own  home,  sir,  for  the  present. 
She  will  have  to  leave,  of  course ;  but  the  fu- 
neral only  took  place  yesterday." 

"  Dear  me !  that  all  this  should  have  happen- 
ed in  one  week !" 

He  did  not  say  it  before  Mrs.  Perkins.  She 
had  left  the  room,  for  the  first-floor  lodger  was 
back,  and  wanted  his  dinner. 

Horace  was  alone.  "Poor  Buth!  —  poor 
girl!  What  a  terrible  position!  What  will 
become  of  her?" 

It  did  not  all'  at  once  come  into  his  mind 
that  he  should  go  and  comfort  her,  or  that  there 
was  any  absolute  necessity  for  it. 

An  old  servant  was  in  the  house,  and  the 
wife  of  the  ironmonger  had  been  there.  So 
Mrs.  Perkins  told  him,  as  she  went. 

His  acquaintance  with  Buth  was  very  slight 
indeed.  She  had  seldom  spoken  before  him, 
except  to  say  yes  or  no.  Perhaps  his  yisit 
might  alarm  her.  It  was  sure  to  be  talked  of 
in  the  gossiping  town  of  East  Bramley.  Sure 
and  certain  to  be  misrepresented.  Why  should 
he  care  for  that  ?  He  was  deeply  sorry  for  the 
girl.  How  young,  and  innocent,  and  friendless 
she  was!  What  a  sad  life  was  before  her! 
He  knew  she  would  not  have  a  &rthing  in  the 
world ! 

It  would  never  do  for  Aim,  of  course.  Just 
the  most  disastrous  step  he  could  take.  He 
wished  he  were  rich,  and  could  afford  it ;  then 
he  would  transplant  the  poor  little  flower  from 
where  the  rough  winds  would  buffet  it  almost  to 
death.  But,  nonsense!  How  could  he  marry, 
in  his  sober  senses  ? 

He  was  not  thinking  of  marrying — he  said  it 
to  himself,  peevishly — but  he  might  behave  like 
a  Christian  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  mfght 
step  in,  and  see  the  poor  thing  in  her  affliction. 
Half  an  hour  would  not  be  ill  spent  in  so  do- 
ing. And  he  would  set  East  Bramley  at  de- 
fiance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

KE  PASSES  THE  BTJBICON. 

Office  work  had  ended  for  the  day.  His 
time  was  his  own,  and  he  walked  briskly  along, 
rather  in  a  state  of  excitement,  if  the  truth  were 
to  be  told.  He  wanted  to  see  Buth  very  much 
indeed. 

His  look  of  condolence  was  thrown  away  on 
the  hard-featured  woman  who  opened  the  door, 
and  who  was  in  mourning  for  her  mistress. 

'*  Oh,  she  is  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied this  individual,  answering  his  question 
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about  Ruth,  to  which  qaestion  the  look  of  con- 
dolence belonf^. 

*'  Miss  Smith  must  have  sufiered  greatlj," 
said  Horace,  in  the  same  feeling  tone,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  passage. 

^he  woman  made  no  reply,  only  she  looked 
a  trifle  harder  than  before.  Unfortunately,  the 
heart  of  the  young  lawyer  grew  softer  every  mo- 
ment. He  went  into  the  little  room  where  Ruth 
was  sitting  in  her  desolation.  It  looked  rather 
'  forlorn  and  neglected,  but  he  did  not  dwell  on 
this  fact  in  the  least.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  on  Ruth.  She  was  seated  at  the  table, 
the  newspaper  spread  open  before  her.  Her 
black  dress  made  her  look  fairer  than  ever. 
Her  hair  had  its  usual  lovely  wave;  her  eyoa 
yrere  filled  with  tears. 

The  tears  were  what  upset  Horace's  philoso- 
phy in  the  very  beginning.  He  had  never  bar- 
gained with  himself  to  be  half  so  tender  as  he 
WHS  when  he  took  her  hand  and  said — *'Dear 
Miss  Smith,  I  only  knew  last  night.  I  should 
hare  come  long  before  this,  if  I  had." 

He  never  forgot  the  look  of  joy  that  came 
into  her  face.  **  Oh,  I  knew  you  would !  I  felt 
sure  you  would !"  exclaimed  she,  weeping  and 
smiling  together.  '*  I  wanted  so  to  see  you  be- 
fore 1  went." 

**Went!  Where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Horace,  quickly. 

"  I  am  going  to  answer  an  advertisement  for 
a  governess.  I  have  no  home,  now  my  aunt  is 
dead." 

There  was  something  veiy  touching  in  the 
girl's  utter  friendlessness,  and  yet  the  patient 
submission  with  which  she  said  the  words. 

"Why  can't  you  stay  in  East  Bramley?" 
asked  Horace,  hastily. 

**  Because  I  am  only  daily  governess,  and  I 
must  have  a  place  to  live  in." 

''Won'tMrs.  Mudford— "  He  stopped  ;  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  meant  or  wished  to  say. 

"No,"  said  Ruth,  sorrowfully;  **she  says 
she  would  take  me  if  she  could,  but  the  house 
is  small,  and  she  has  been  wanting  to  make  a 
change." 

**  Make  a  change?"  repeated  Horace. 

"  Yes,  I  am  not  quite  sufficient  governess, 
now  the  children  are  getting  older.  She  wants 
diem  to  learn  more  than  I  cail  teach  them." 

"  What  a  pity !"  exclaimed  Horace,  abrupt- 

"Yes,  because  I  am  so  sorry  to  leave  the 
town  and  go  among  strangers.  I  love  this 
place — I  was  bom  in  it."  And  a  tear  trembled 
in  her  eye  again. 

"Where  do  yon  think  of  going  to  ?"  asked 
Horace,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  hardly  know.  That  is  the  advertisement 
[  have  just  answered.     It  is  a  long  way  off." 

"  And  only  a  very  small  salary  and  a  great 
deal  to  do,"  rejoined  Horace,  reading  it.  "I 
can  never  think  of  letting  you  go." 

She  smiled  and  blushed.  How  pretty,  how 
helpless,  how  forlorn  she  was !  Could  he  let 
her  go  tossing  and  drifting  away  to  a  place 


where  she  would  be  lost  to  him  forever?  What 
a  wretched  thing  for  her  to  be  the  drudge  of  the 
household  for  a  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year ! 
And  perhaps  be  unkindly  treated — wifo  knows? 

"I  must  go  somewhere,"  continued  Ruth. 
"  I  can't  stay  here  more  than  a  fortnight  longer. 
And  I  have  no  money,  except  what  Martha 
gives  me.  My  aunt  has  left  Martha  the  furni- 
ture." 

"  What  a  shame!"  exclaimed  Horace,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  My  aunt  was  very  fond  of  Martha,  and  she 
never  liked  me,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

"And  if  yon  don't  get  the  situation,  what 
shall  yon  do  then  ?"  asked  Horace. 

Ruth's  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  with  that 
look  of  innocent  wonder  which  was  so  charming. 
"I  don't  know — I  can't  imagine,"  she  replied. 

"  Ruth,"  said  Horace,  calmly,  though  his 
heart  had  never  beat  so  fast  in  his  life — "  Ruth 
I  can  not  let  you  go  anywhere.  Yoii  must  stay 
here — here,  with  me." 

She  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He  saw 
she  did.  And  she  turned  pale  and  red.  He 
could  see  that  she  knew  what  he  meant.  And 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  on  that  border-land, 
where  to  hesitate  or  to  retract  would  be  dishon- 
orable. 

He  took  her  hand ;  his  feelings  were  excited. 
It  was  love,  he  thought,  and  pity,  and  a  desire 
to  rescue  the  weak,  all  combined.  His  judg- 
ment, calmer  and  cooler,  stpod  aloof  while  the 
deed  was  done.  "  You  must  stay,  Ruth.  Your 
home  must  be  my  home.  You  must  be  mv 
wife," 

Unconsciously  he  assumed  more  the  tone  of 
command  than  of  entreaty.  He  knew  he  should 
not  be  refused  ;  he  knew  his  offer  would  afibrd 
her  what  she  needed — protection,  a  home,  and 
affection. 

Why  did  he  put  affection  last  ?  And  was  his 
happiness  complete  when  he  walked  away  the 
betrothed  husband  of  Ruth  Smith  ?  What  did 
his  judgment  say  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  HI. 


ON  THB  WAY. 


'*You  look  fagged  out,  ma'am!  Let  me 
hold  the  child." 

"  No,  no !"  and  she  clasped  the  child  tighter, 
and  spoke  hurriedly  and  excitedly.  Then,  as 
if  recollecting  herself,  she  added,  in  a  quieter 
tone,  "No,  thank  you ;  lam  not  tired,"  and  she 
looked  down  at  the  little  fair-haired  creature 
nestling  in  her  arms. 

"  That's  curious !"  said  the  man,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself. 

He  was  a  decent-looking  working-man,  who 
was  taking  a  long  journey  in  search  of  employ- 
ment— not  so  long  a  journey,  however,  as  his 
fellow-traveller.  She  had  been  in  the  carriage 
a  couple  of  hours  when  he  got  in. 

She  was  a  small  spare  woman,  poorly,  nay, 
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insafBnendj,  clothsd;  for,  though  it  was  sd- 
tumn,  the  weather  vu  atoTrnj  and  vinlerly. 
Her  blnck  priot  f^wn  and  thin  shairl  did  not 
keep  oDt'tbe  rold,  foe  now  and  then  she  ihiTer- 
ed.  Bnt  whet«Fer  her  externals  miRhi  be, 
there  whs  sameihinc  in  her  speech  and  maauer 
thnl  bespoke  the  lady. 


tiny  white  face,  and  a  pair  c^  wondering  bine 
ejei.  It  was  ai  loTely  a  child  u  conld  be,  in 
spite  of  its  delicate,  almost  puny  appearance. 
"A  breath  of  wind  miRht  have  blown  it  away," 
was  a  remark  (hat  bad  been  more  than  once 
made  of  it.       ' 

The  mother  was  a  widow — jon   conld  *»ee 


Then 

her" 


it  far  wrong  when  be  called 


Tbougb  ahe  would  not  allow  it,  the  must 
haTO  been  rery  weary.  It  was  fating  late  in 
the  gloomy  autamn  afternoon,  and  she  bad 
taken  her  ticket  at  six  that  momlDR. 

Her  child  was  a  little  fragile  creatnre,  with  a 


that  by  the  cap  nnder  the  poor  shabby  bonnet 
— a  widow,  and  this  her  only  child,  perhaps  the 
one  tie  which  boand  her  to  life  ! 
'  Where  she  was  fcoing  to  no  one  conld  find 
oat.  Many  questions  had  been  put  to  her  ia 
the  course  of  the  day,  but  had  elicited  nothing. 
A  bnndle  and  a  small  box  were  hor  only  lag- 
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;;age.  And  onward  sped  the  whirling  steam, 
from  place  to  place,  onward  and  onward.  Yet 
the  widow  never  mored.  She  was  still  on  her 
way. 

Once,  when  the  train  stopped,  she  said  to 
the  man  who  had  spoken,  "Is  this  East  Bram- 
ley?" 

''No,  roa*am,  not  yet  awhile.  There's  six 
more  stations.     I  get  out  at  the  next." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  weariness.  ShiB  was 
giving  way,  he  thought.  It  went  to  his  heart 
to  see  the  pale  face  opposite,  honr  after  hour. 

'*  I  wish  I  was  going  farther,"  said  he,  good- 
natnredly.  "I  could  have  heen  some  help  to 
yon,  maybe." 

"  I  do  not  want  help,"  replied  she  quietly. 
He  did  not  say  any  more.  Her  distant  manner 
repelled  him,  bat  his  heart  was  touched  all  the 
same.  He  could  not  but  see  how  she  wrapped 
her  shawl  round  her,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  Her  child  was  better  and  more 
suitably  clad  than  she  was.  It  had  on  a  warm 
cloak,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  warm  mittens, 
and  a  comforter  round  its  neck.  At  the  first 
glance  you  might  have  fancied  it  was  the  child 
of  her  mistress ;  but  not  at  the  second ;  the 
mother's  love  was  apparent  in  every  line  of  her 
fiKe. 

Six  stations  more,  and  the  name  was  shouted 
up  and  down  the  platform — "East  Bramley." 

She  got  up  at  once.  She  was  so  stiff  and 
benumbed  that  she  could  scarcely  move.  She 
banded  out  her  bundle  and  the  box ;  then  she 
alighted  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

She  stood  a  moment  on  the  platform  looking 
up  and  down  with  a  half-bewildered  air.  Then 
she  spoke  to  a  porter  who  was  passing.  "  Can 
yon  tell  me  where  a — si — gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Easton  lives?" 

"  Easton  ?     Do  you  mean  him  as  had  a  lot 
of  money  left  him  some  time  back,  and  used  to 
live  at  the  old  house  by  the  mill  ?" 
"Yes— yes." 

Though  her  usual  demeanor  was  so  quiet  and 
patient,  she  had  every  now  and  then  a  quick, 
impetuous  way  with  her.  She  had  it  at  this 
moment. 

''He's  one  of  our  first  men,"  continued  the 
porter,  carelessly,  and  reading  the  address  on 
the  box;  "he  lives  at  Bramley  Hall." 

A  look  of  surprise,  anxiety,  and  alarm  were 
blended  in  the  woman's  face.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  which  was  uppermost. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  taking  up  her 
bundle.     "  Is  there  a  lodging  close  by  ?" 

"  Close  as  can  be.  Just  over  the  way.  Yon 
go  through  that  door." 

"  Are  they  expensive — the  lodgings  I  mean  ?" 
asked  she  timidly. 

"No— oh  no!  I'll  carry  the  box  across. 
Ton  see  all  this  part  of  the  town  is  new.  That 
row  of  houses  was  not  built  two  years  ago. 
Mn.  Mason  is  the  name.  That's  the  card  in 
tbe  window." 
"Thank  you,"  she  replied  again. 
He  set  down  the  box,  and  ran  quickly  away, 


for  the  bell  had  rung,  and  another  train  was  ap- 
proaching. He  left  the  widow  standing  in  the 
street. 

She  stood  a  moment  looking  about  her  with 
the  same  half-bewildered  air.  Then  the  wind 
rushed  by  her  with  such  a  nipping  blast,  that 
she  was  glad  to  knock  hastily  at  the  door. 

The  lodging  she  took  consisted  of  a  bedroom 
only,  and  she  took  it  for  one  night. 

"  Shall  you  like  tea  or  dinner,  or  what?" 
asked  the  landlady,  when  the  bargain  was 
completed,  and  the  stranger  had  taken  posses- 
sion. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,  exciept  some  milk  and 
bread  for  the  child." 

"Poor  little  thing,  how  ill  it  looks," said  tho 
landlady,  pityingly.  She  was  herself  the  moth- 
er of  seven. 

"  111 !  She  is  not  ill,"  cried  the  widow, 
sharply ;  "  she  has  never  had  a  day's  illness  in 
her  life." 

"  No  ofibnse — ^no  offense  I"  said  the  landlady, 
quickly  ;  and,  with  another  glance  at  the  child, 
"  pray  how  old  is  she  ?" 

"  She  will  be  two  years  old  next  month,  bless 
her!"  said  the  mother,  fondly. 

"  Ah !  you  should  see  mine  of  that  age.  Tve 
one  that  will  be  two  in  January.  Such  arms 
and  legs  she  has !  and  such  a  color  I  Why,  she 
can  run  about  anywhere ;  but  then  mine  are  all 
hearty  children,  thank  Heaven  for  it !" 

The  widow  did  not  speak,  nor  did  she  begin 
to  undress  the  child  till  the  other  mother  was 
gone.  Then  she  took  off  the  little  hat,  and 
showed  the  full  beauty  of  the  golden  curls ;  and 
she  unfastened  the  cloak,  and  took  off  the  com- 
forter. 

What  a  fragile  creature  it  was  that  lay  on 
her  lap  I  What  tiny  arms  it  had !  how  thin  and 
wasted !  Its  little  hands  were  like  those  of  an 
infant.  The  look  of  delicacy  in  its  mite  of  a 
face  was  almost  unearthly. 

She  sat  with  it  in  her  lap,  looking  at  it  as  it 
lay  still  half  asleep.  It  was  a  yearning,  heart- 
broken look.  Yon  might  have  fancied  she 
would  have  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  but  she 
did  not.  Her  tears  never  lay  very  near,  and 
perhaps  their  source  had  been  dried  up. 

"  She  has  never  been  ill,"  repeated  the  widow 
to  herself,  holding  an  oft-recurring  argument 
with  her  fears;  " and  I  was  a  little  puny  child, 
and  difficult  to  rear.     Besides — " 

A  look  of  sharp  distress  came  into  her  face. 
Surely  she  will  weep ;  but  she  does  not. 

The  child  by  this  time  was  fully  awake.  It 
opened  its  large  wondering  eyes,  and  began  to 
look  round. 

"Mamma." 

"  Yes,  my  darling — my  sweet  one — ^my  treas- 
ure !"  and  she  kissed  it  and  pressed  it  nearer  to 
her. 

The  wondering  eyes — blue  they  were  as 
heaven — took  note  of  every  thing.  Something 
seemed  to  be  absent. 

The  child  turned  to  her  mother,  and  said, 
with  a  plaintive  cry,  "Papa — papa!" 
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Again  the  widow  pressed  the  child  to  her 
heart. 

'*  Ethel,  papa  is  in  heaven  I"  and  she  looked 
upward — **  in  heaven,  with  Grod  and  the 
angels." 

The  child's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the 
mother's,  and  were  raised  upward.  The  little 
face  looked  so  pure,  so  frail,  so  ethereal,  you 
might  have  fancied  the  spirit  was  about  to  wing 
its  way  upward  too. 

The  mother  knew  it  might  be  so  in  her  heart; 
she  dare  not  gainsay  the  fact.  Her  child  rarely 
laughed ;  it  had  a  smile  of  almost  angelic  sweet- 
ness ;  it  would  sit  quiet  for  hours ;  it  was  obedi- 
ent and  good  and  loving ;  for  its  age  she  thought 
it  was  a  prodigy.  It  could  understand  all  that 
was  said  to  it ;  it  lisped  its  little  prayer  morning 
and  night,  its  small  hands  reverently  put  togeth- 
er; she  almost  dreaded  to  see  it,  it  looked  so 
unlike  all  that  appertains  to  this  grosser  world ; 
it  was  never  fretful,  and  had  never  been  abso- 
lutely ill.  But  the  doctor  had  shaken  his  bead, 
and  said  something  about  want  of  stamina ;  that 
the  best  of  living  was  needed,  and  the  best  of 
care. 

*<She  can  not  rough  it,'*  the  doctor  said, 
* '  like  other  children.  She  is  a  hot-house  plant 
by  nature.     If  she  has  to  rough  it,  she  will  die." 

This  speech  had  made  the  widow  desperate. 
She  could  not  screen  her  child.  What  shelter 
had  she  for  herself? 

But  a  step  was  on  the  stairs.  She  was  of  a 
reserved,  sensitive  nature ;  she  laid  the  child  on 
the  bed,  and  drew  the  coverlet  over  it ;  she  could 
scarcely  bear  the  woman  of  the  house  to  see  it ; 
she  did  not  want  the  little  wasted  arms  and  tiny 
hands  to  be  remarked  upon.  It  was  like  touch- 
ing a  wound  that  festered. 

But  a  struggle  arose  in  her  mind.  She  could 
not  let  the  night  slip  by  without  doing  her  er- 
rand. The  very  purpose  and  gist  of  the  journey 
lay  in  that  errand.  And  she  must  leave  the 
child  in  charge  of  a  stranger. 

The  stranger  was  as  kind  as  could  be.  When 
the  child  had  eaten  and  was  laid  to  rest,  she  of- 
fered to  sit  by  it. 

<*  My  little  ones  are  in  bed  and  asleep,"  said 
she,  *'and  my  husband  is  out.  Go  your  ways, 
ma'am.     I'll  see  to  the  bantling." 

The  mother  had  scarce  tasted  bit  or  sup. 
Her  lips  were  too  dry.  She  was  too  fevered 
with  anxiety. 

But  she  was  obliged  to  go,  there  was  no 
evading  it.     No  possibility  of  lingering  longer. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  landlady  sat  down 
by  the  bed.  With  a  look  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  compassion,  she  raised  the  coverlet,  and 
looked  at  the  tiny  arms  and  the  small  wasted 
body. 

*'  Ah !"  said  she,  laying  it  hastily  down,  as  if 
ashamed  of  what  she  had  done,  ''there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.     The  bantling  will  die  I" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COX7LD  THIS  BE  HAHOABET? 

Ths  woman,  stranger  though  she  seemed, 
knew  every  step  of  the  way.  She  did  not  go 
direct  to  the  point.  An  iiTcsistible  influence 
seized  upon  her.  She  hurried  along  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  mill. 

As  she  hurried,  she  often  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart.  Once  she  stopped,  and  gasped  as  if 
for  breath ;  and  once  she  bowed  her  head,  and 
joined  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer;  then,  she  hur- 
ried on  again. 

The  old  mill  was  in  a  rather  lonely  spot  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  forsaken  and 
disused.  An  old  dilapidated  house  stood  be- 
side it.  The  house  had  no  inhabitants,  it  was 
disused  as  well.  She  glanced  at  the  blank  un- 
curtained  windows.  She  could  only  see  them 
by  the  light  of  a  pale  fitful  moon,  that  went  and 
came  every  moment,  as  the  clouds  drove  by. 
She  lingered  a  few  moments.  Once  she  tried 
Uie  door,  as  if  she  would  have  entered,  but  it 
was  locked.  Her  time  was  short ;  the  chimes 
of  the  town  clocks  were  brought  clear  and  dis- 
tinct by  the  wind;  she  could  not  stay  any  longer. 

What  was  there  in  the  lonely  sp^  so  dear  to 
her  ?     Why  did  she  wish  to  stay  ? 

The  winds  might  have  answered  the  question 
as  they  came  hurrying  by  to  expend  their  fury 
on  the  bleak  open  yonder.  There  was  no  other 
reply. 

She  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  and  went 
away.  Soon  she  had  quitted  that  part  of  the 
town.  Now  she  came  upon  a  broad  turnpike, 
which  lay  white  and  bare  in  the  moonlight,  and 
down  which  the  wind  swept  right  in  her  teeth. 
But  she  battled  on  bravely.  The  energy  of  the 
woman  was  wonderful. 

Her  thoughts  had  wandered  lately  from  her 
child,  but  they  went  back  to  it  as  to  a  centre  of 
attraction.  Slie  could  see  the  small  white  face 
and  golden  clustering  hair,  the  tiny  hands  and 
little  wasted  arms ;  and  as  she  thought,  she  grew 
brave,  and  set  the  wind  at  naught. 

By-and-by  she  turned  down  a  narrow  lane. 
Her  walk  was  nearly  ended.  In  the  moonlight, 
looking  like  some  black  frowning  castle  of  the 
olden  tinne,  was  Bramley  Hall. 

When  she  saw  it,  she  paused  as  if  to  take 
breath.  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  looked  up  as  if  to  the  Strong  for  strength. 

Very  soon  she  stood  under  a  heavy  stone  por- 
tico, and  had  reached  out  her  hand  to  ring ;  but 
ere  she  did  so,  another  sharp  conflict  took  place. 
She  glanced  at  her  shabby  dress,  and  moved  a 
few  steps  away. 

•Which  of  the  two  entrances  ought  she  to 
choose  ? 

*'  Oh,  this  one !"  And  she  came  back  with 
a  flush  on  her  face,  and  a  slight  curl  on  her  lip. 
Nothing  should  force  her  to  take  the  other. 

A  servant-man  answered  the  bell.  He  stared 
at  her  with  more  sui'prise  than  civility. 

"  Is  Miss  Easton  at  home?"  asked  the  worn-- 
an  in  a  faltering  voice. 
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'*  She's  engaged,  ray  good  woman.  Besides, 
this  is  the  wrong  door  for  such  as  yon;  you 
shoiild  have  gone — " 

He  stopped.  There  was  a  flush  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  head  was  raised  proudly.  Something 
told  him  that  in  spite  of  appearances  the  stran- 
ger was  a  lady. 

"  Miss  Easton  has  a  party  to-night,  and  can't 
see  any  one,"  added  the  man,  rather  puzzled, 
and  in  a  more  respectful  tone. 

"  I  will  not  detain  her.  I  only  want  to  speak 
to  her  a  few  moments.  I  have  come  a  long, 
long  way,"  said  the  woman  in  a  pleading  tone. 
The  look  of  wounded  pride  had  vanished  almost 
as  soon  as  it  came. 

**  Oh,  I  do  not  want  to  hinder  you  from  see- 
ing her.  Janet  I"  added  he,  turning  to  a  young 
woman  who  was  passing.  ^*  Here's  a  person 
says  she  must  see  Miss  Easton." 

*^  She  can't,  till  my  mistress  has  done  dress- 
ing," replied  Jai^et,  *'if  the  person  likes  to  wait 
in  the  cloak-room — " 

^' Thank  you,  I  do  not.  mind  waiting,"  said 
the  stranger  hastily,  and  stepped  in. 

^^Come,  then,  this  is  the  way.  Oh,  I  see 
yon  know  it !"  said  Janet  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
^<  Ton  knerw  Miss  Easton,  perhaps." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  stammered  the  stranger, 
who  had  become  deadly  pale. 

**  Well,  sit  there  a  bit  by  the  fire ;  you  look 
bod  enough,  anyhow.  There's  my  mistress's 
bell.  She'll  soon  be  down  now,"  and  Janet 
bustled  off  again. 

The  stranger  sat  down,  and  glanced  half  fear- 
fully round  the  room.  It  was  a  small  room, 
and  had  an  old-fashioned  mirror  over  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  a  solitaiy  picture  on  the  w&ll. 
The  picture  might  have  been  placed  here  to  be 
out  of  sight  and  memory.  The  woman  looked 
at  it  with  a  half-smile.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
a  yoang  girl  with  a  profusion  of  golden  hair,  and 
blue  eyes  which  had  rather  a  pensive  expression. 
There  was  a  wreath  of  roses  on  her  head,  and 
rosea  were  at  her  feet.  A  name  was  written 
under  the  portrait — *' Margaret,  on  her  seven- 
teenth birthday." 

She  was  looking  at  the  picture,  when  a  step 
was  heard.  At  the  sound  of  it  she  started  and 
trembled,  and  sunk  into  her  chair.  The  next 
moment,  a  lady  entered  the^room — no  more  ter- 
rifiic  object  than  that.  The  lady  was  young — 
younger,  to  judge  from  appearance,  by  twenty 
years  at  least,  than  the  stranger.  She  was  rich- 
ly dressed.  Her  silken  train  swept  the  ground, 
and  she  had  jewels  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  neck 
and  arms.  No,  she  was  not  the  Margaret  of 
the  picture.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  her  face, 
though  very  handsome,  had  sternness  and  decis- 
ion in  it.  There  was  a  trace  of  likeness,  but 
no  more. 

She  came  in  clasping  her  bracelet,  aM  rather 
in  haste.  She  gave  a  hurried  glance  towards 
the  stranger,  but  there  was  not  the  least  recog- 
nition. There  never  would  have  been,  if  the 
stranger  had  not  said,  '*  Adelal" 

The  golden  bracelet  dropped  on  the  floor. 


She  picked  it  up  again.  She  rarely  lost  her 
self-possession.  She  laid  the  bracelet  on  the 
table,  and  her  keen  black  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  stranger. 

Gradually,  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness. 
A  fact  forced  itself  on  her  mind  that  was  veiy 
startling  and  unexpected.     The  woman  was  her  - 
sister! 

She  advanced  a  step — without,  however,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand.  She  was  evidently  perplex- 
ed as  to  what  she  should  do.  She  had  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  consider,  then  it  cam^  into 
her  mind  what  the  right  thing  was.  She  took 
the  forlorn  woman  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 
It  was  not  a  warm  embrace,  and  when  it  was 
over  the  sisters  stood  apart  again. 

<*  Things  have  gone  hard  with  you,  Marga- 
ret," said  the  richer  sister  coldly,  and  levident- 
ly  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  poorer 
one.  '*  It  is  as  we  thought — ^that  wretched 
marriage !" 

**It  was  not  wretched)  it  was  happy  and 
blessed,"  replied  the  other  eagerly.  **He  was 
the  best,  the  kindest,  the  dearest — " 

She  broke  down,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Again  you  looked  for  tears,  but  they 
came  not.  When  she  raised  her  head,  the  oth- 
er  saw  how  it  was. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  badge  of  widowhood, 
and  said  hastily,  almost  with  exultation,  '*  Ah! 
he  is  dead !" 

She  was  sorry  when  she  had  said  it ;  but  she 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  the  mar- 
plot of  the  family. 

Again  the  sisters  were  silent.  The  widow 
bent  her  head,  as  though  some  wintry  blast 
were  passing  over  it.  A  perplexing  question 
was  rising  to  the  lips  of  Adela :  *'  What  was 
her  sister's  errand  ?" 

Could  she  look  at  her  and  ask  it  ?  Did  she 
not  come  for  help— for  money — ^perhaps  for  ref- 
uge ?     And  would  their  father  ever  grant  it  ? 

The  marriage  had  taken  place  some  years 
ago,  when  Adela  was  a  child  at  school. 

She  had  never  been  told  all  the  particulars. 
She  knew  that  Margaret's  lover  had  no  wealth, 
or  even  a  position;  that  his  profession  was  a. 
very  precarious  one.  He  had  beien  an  artist, 
and  what  (as  the  old  man  said)  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  that  ? 

In  fact,  he  was  opposed  to  the  attachment  al- 
together. 

It  was  never  clearly  known  by  Adela  whether 
her  sister's  disobedience  was  absolute  and  will- 
ful. Whether  in  despite  of  her  father's  will  she 
married  Ernest  Seymour — ^for  this  was  the  name 
of  her  lover.  At  any  rate,  she  married  him 
from  her  own  home.  But  her  father  never  for- 
gave it.  When  she  was  on  her  wedding  jour- 
ney, he  wrote  and  told  her  so ;  and  he  forbade 
her  to  return,  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  more  he  mused  on  the  subject,  the  more 
bitter  he  became  concerning  it. 

And  Margaret's  husband  was  not  successful ; 
that  was  the  crowning  offense.  If  he  had 
made  a  lucky  hit — ^painted  some  picture  that 
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would  have  prored  hii  fortune,  and  taken  tbe 
world  bj  surprise,  the  ofienae  mighc  have  been 
forgiven,  and   the  stone   of  atambling   rolled 


heart  did  their  wont,  and  ho  wag  canied  to  the 
grave. 

Wbat  a  life  sh«  had  had— that  girl  crowned 
with  TOseB  t     That  once  happj  Margaret ! 

Would  the  old  man  fbrfpve  ?  Woald  be  take 
her  to  his  heart  and  home  again  i     Wonld  her 


never  recognized  it.  He  painted  pictnrea,  bnt 
the;  did  not  sell.  He  was  reduced  from  one 
eztremitj  to  another.  He  tried  leaching,  bnt 
it  failed.  Ferhnpa  be  had  not  the  reqnieite  pa. 
tienre;  perhaps  he  lacked  perseverance.  His 
wife  let  no  one  into  the  secret ;  it  was  buried 
with  him  when,  at  last,  sicIinesB  and  a  broken 


wounds  be  healed,  her  sorrows  wiped  awaj? 
Wonld  it  all  end  happily,  as  in  some  stoiy-book 
or  fable  ?     Adela  feared  not. 

She  knew  bow  inflexible  he  waa,  atid  bow 
□arargivinti.  She  knew  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  Margaret  was  forbi^en. 

-'"■  she  to  do?     Whatteald  be  re- 


What  n 
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quired  of  her?  It  was  a  new  and  puzzling  ex- 
perience. 

The  sisters  had  heen  strangers  all  their  lives. 
When  Adela  was  a  child,  Margaret  had  heen  a 
woman.  Adela  could  just  remember  the  Mar- 
garet of  old.  She  could  recall  the  shining 
locks  and  the  bine  eyes,-  nndimmed  then,  and 
not  sunken  with  grief  and  weary  vigils. 

It  puzzled  her  to  imagine  by  what  process  the 
change  had  taken  place. 

Could  this,  indeed,  be  Margaret? 


CHAPTER  V. 
maboasbt's  bequest. 

Mabgabbt  read  what  her  sister  was  thinking. 
She  was  quick  and  apt  to  decipher  expressions, 
and  the  whole  argument  lay  before  her  clear  as 
daylight.  She  was  prepared  for  the  question 
asked  with  perplexity  and  even  shame :  '*  What 
brings  yon  here  ?     What  is  it  you  want  ?*' 

•*  Nothing  for  myself,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"Nothing— nothing !" 

Adela  glanced  at  the  shabby  dress  and  the 
worn  face,  and  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  feeling, 
''  I  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  would  do 
it  myself.  I  would  say  come — come,  at  once, 
to  our  home  and  hearts.     But  my  father — " 

*'  Yon  need  not  tell  me.  I  know  I  1  know  I" 
interrupted  Maigaret,  quickly. 

**  Have  yon  ever  written  to  him  ? — have  yon 
ever  tried  Uiat  means  ?"  resumed  Adela.  -  '*  Per- 
haps—" 

**  Once,"  again  interrupted  the  other  quickly 
— "once  I  did,  when  my  husband  was  in  his 
last  illness ;  in  one  terrible  strait  I  wrote." 

"And  did  he  answer?" 

"  No !" 

Again  that  troubled  expression  on  Adela's 
face.  What  could  her  sister  want  of  her  ?  Ah, 
it  could  be  but  one  thing,  say  what  she  might. 
And  she  began  to  play  with  her  golden  bracelet. 

But  one  thing — money.  Well,  she  would  give 
her  money — as  much,  at  least,  as  she  could  spare. 
And  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  sooner  this 
interview  came  to  an  end  the  better. 

Margaret  guessed  as  much  by  a  kind  of  intu- 
ition. She  knew  her  sister  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  her ;  that  the  company  vras  coming,  and  the 
old  hall  would  be  gay  with  lights  and  music. 

There  was  no  place  for  her  here,  not  even  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot.  Well,  she  would  go,  but 
not  tin  she  had  told  her  errand.  •  And  she 
wonld  tell  it  at  once,  briefly  and  boldly. 

8he  had  a  little  daughter.  (Here  the  warm 
flush  came  on  her  cheek,  and  the  mother's  love 
shone  in  her  eyes.)  The  child  was  unfit  to 
straggle  with  its  lot — it  was  so  delicate,  so  frag- 
ile. Its  very  life  hung  in  the  balance.  She 
could  not  screen  it,  or  give  it  the  care  it  needed. 
Might  she  place  it  here,  in  comfort  and  security, 
while  she  struggled  out  yonder  for  her  bread  ? 
l^ere  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact  of  how  hard 
that  struggle  would  be. 


She  spoke  with  great  earnestness.  The  plead- 
ing tones  of  her  voice  were  scarcely  to  be  resist- 
ed. 

Adela  was  not  unmoved,  but  she  was  aston- 
ished at  the  request.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at  first 
impossible  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  "If 
your  child  came  here,"  she  said  at  length,  half 
bewildered  at  the  idea,  "you  would  have  to 
part  with  it.   How  can  you  bear  that,  Margaret?" 

Margaret  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
"Yes,  I  can  bear  it,"  replied  she  slowly,  and  as 
if  the  concession  were  wrung  from  her  by  an 
agony  of  dread  lest  the  child  should  die. 

Adela  stood  silent  and  thoughtfqj.  This  was 
a  newer  experience  sUlL  "Where  is  your 
child  ?"  asked  she. 

"Here,  in  the  town.  Yon  can  see  her.  If 
only  you  see  her,  you  will  love  her.  Do  you 
think  I  could  bear  to  see  her  waste  away  and 
die  ? — that  I  could  leave  her  long  hours  alone, 
she  who  wants  such  care  and  tending?  Oh,. 
Adela,  my  sister  Adela,  have  pity  on  me,  and 
help  to  save  my  child !" 

Adela  had  pity ;  but  she  was  sorely  perplex- 
ed. 

A  sonnd  of  horses'  feet,  and  a  ring  at  the 
bell,  broke  short  the  conference. 

"Oh,  I  must  go!"  cried  she,  starting  from 
her  reverie — "I  must  go,  Maigaret,  but  I  will 
see  you  again.  Where?  Quick!  Tell  mo 
where?" 

Margaret  told  her.  She  had  the  address  writ- 
ten down,  and  she  gave  it  to  her  sister. 

Adela  would  see  her  in  the  morning,  without 
fail.  And  here  was  a  piece  of  gold.  That, 
surely,  would  heal  some  sorrows.  But  Marga- 
ret would  not  take  the  gold — she  went  away, 
leaving  it  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BBIKGING  HOME  THE  BBIDE. 

HoBACB  Vincent  had  been  married  a  fort- 
night, and  had  just  brought  home  his  bride. 
Whether  for  good  or  evil,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
the  deed  was  done,  and  was  past  recall.  He 
had  taken  the  house,  and  furnished  it.  He  had' 
made  all  his  arrangements ;  in  haste,  it  is  true, 
but  Ruth's  position  demanded  .that  it  should  be 
so,  else  she  had  been  left  without  even  a  shelter. 
As  it  was,  she  had  fled  into  this  tower  of  refuge 
and  was  safe. 

At  this  starting-point  of  his  married  life, 
Horace  thought  he  was  very  happy  indeed. 
Here  was  the  sweet  loving  girl  to  sit  opposite  to 
him,  and  to  make  his  home  happy ;  to  be  his 
dear  companion  and  solace  in  this  working 
weary  world. 

Why  did  he,  even  now,  hesitate  at  that  word 
companion  t  Why  did  he  break  off  the  web  of 
his  speculations  abruptly,  and  with  a  kind  of 
mental  reservation  ? 

How  bright  and  cheerful  every  thing  looked, 
on  that  first  evening  I     Every  thing  was  new, 
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and  sparkling,  and  nntried.  Horace  had  fur- 
nished the  house  well,  and  with  taste.  "  It  is 
better  do  it  well  in  the  beginning,"  he  had  said. 
And  when  a  feeling  of  anxiety  came  into  his 
mind  as  to  the  cost,  he  would  meet  it  by  anoth- 
er observation.  "I  am  getting  on ;  I  shall 
soon  make  it  all  right,"  he  would  say.  "  Be- 
sides, I  shall  have  a  wife  to  look  after  my  affairs. 
Of  course  all  ladies  understand  housekeeping. 
It  is  their  vocation." 

On  this  head  he  had  no  doubt«  whatever. 
Still  there  were  many  thoughts  that  were  in- 
clined to  harass  him.  He  would  like  to  tell 
Rath  exactly  how  he  stood.  He  would  like  to 
hear  her  say  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  that  his  views  were  her  views. 

Once  or  twice  she  had  let  drop  a  remark 
which  had  led  him  to  suppose  that  she  fancied 
his  riches  were  unlimited.  He  must  undeceive 
her  on  that  head.  And  what  time  more  suita- 
able  than  now? — now,  when  they  were  both 
starting  in  life — when  to  blunder  would  be 
most  embarrassing,  if  not  disastrous  ? 

He  had  lighted  up  the  gas,  for  it  was  getting 
dark.  Dinner  was  over,  and  he  was  sitting  by 
his  own  fireside,  hearing  her  sing.  She  sang 
very  sweetly.  He  had  bought  her  a  new  piano, 
and  her  nimble  fingers  went  running  up  and 
down  the  keys.  '*  I  soon  get  tired  of  playing," 
she  said,  rising  abruptly ;  '*  it  reminds  one  so  of 
the  days  of  one^s  drudgery ;  and  I  never  liked 
music." 

*'  Come  here,  Buth,  and  sit  by  me.  I  love 
music  passionately.  I  have  promised  myself  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing  every  night." 

"I  want  to  make  some  wax  flowers.  My 
aunt  had  me  taught.  It  is  the  only  occupation 
I  really  like,"  said  she,  making  no  answer  to 
his  observation. 

**  What  do  we  want  wax  flowers  for  ?"  asked 
he,  in  rather  a  dismayed  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  make  a  group  for  the  middle  of 
the  drawing-room  table.  I  can  get  all  the  ma- 
terials at  that  new  shop." 

He  was  silent  a  minute.  "Are  the  materi- 
als expensive,  Ruth  ?" 

**  Oh,  no— not  very." 

"  Because,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  my  little  wife 
must  not  fancy  she  has  married  a  rich  man. 
We  must  live  carefully,  and  be  very  industrious, 
and  th^n  perhaps  we  can  afford  to  make  wax 
flowers  by-and-by." 

She  laughed.  "Horace,  you  must  make  a 
little  sketch  of  the  bouquet  before  you  go  to- 
morrow. The  first  thing  after  breakfast  I  shall 
set  off—" 

**  Stay,  Ruth  ;  itis  time,  dear,  we  had  a  lit- 
tle talk  together.  There  will  be  a  great  deal 
for  you  to  do  without  buying  materials  for  wax 
flowers." 

"  What  shall  I  have  to  do  ?"  And  her  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him  with  innocent  wonder. 

'*  There  will  be  household  matters,  dear.  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  them,  but  of  course 
you  do.  Tou  are  a  first-rate  housekeeper,  are 
you  not,  little  woman  ?" 


She  laughed  again.  **  You  are,  Ruth  ?"  he 
asked,  with  some  anxiety. 

'*I  don't  know  much  about  housekeeping, 
Horace.     You  forget  I  was  a  governess." 

He  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

*'  Martha  did  all  the  housekeeping,"  contin- 
ued Ruth.  **  My  aunt  said  she  could  not  pre- 
tend to  be  troubled  with  teaching  me." 

He  was  still  silent. 

'*  And  of  course,  now  I  have  a  servant  of  my 
own,  I  can  do  the  same,"  said  Ruth  triumph- 
antly. 

He  was  silent  a  few  more  minutes.  There 
was  an  odd  sensation  in  his  mind,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  sensations,  which  he  could  not  ex- 
actly explain  or  understand. 

"  Ruth,"  said  he  at  length,  *'  when  young 
people  such  as  you  and  I  are  beginning  life, 
there  is  nothing  like  prudence  and  economy. 
I  am  not  rich.  I  told  you  so  before.  My 
whole  income  is  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  at  present." 

'*  Oh,  but  that  is  a  great  deal,  Horace,"  said 
she,  still  triumphantly.  "  My  aunt  had  not 
nearly  so  much.     I  call  you  quite  a  rich  man." 

''With  your  good  management,  dearest,  I 
may  be  one.  A  man  who  lives  within  his  in- 
come, and  puts  by  a  little  every  year,  is  i^  mj 
opinion  rich.     What  do  you  say.  Rath  ?'* 

She  was  not  listening  to  him  in  the  least. 

"  And  if  I  get  on  and  do  well,  we  may  be 
able  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  be  in  rather  a 
different  position.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
Ruth,  that  a  man  must  ask  his  wife  how  he  is 
to  live." 

"I  don't  want  a  better  house,  Horace.  I 
think  this  is  delightful.  I  like  to  look  out  on 
the  market-place.  It- is  as  cheerful  again  as 
High  Street  was." 

'*  But  you  would  like  me  to  succeed  ?'* 

''I  don't  know.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
you  as  you  are." 

And  the  smile  with  which  the  words  were 
spoken  was  so  sweet,  that  all  other  thoughts 
were  driven  out  of  his  head.  Nor  did  he  ven- 
ture any  further  remarks  on  domestic  economy 
the  whole  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SHADOWS  ON  TH£  HEASTH. 

The  next  few  days  Horace  abandoned  him- 
self to  all  the  joys  of  home.  If  he  thought  of 
Jiis  own  affairs  at  all,  it  was  seldom,  and  in  a 
cursory  manner.  If,  now  and  then,  the  old 
misgiving  haunted  him,  and  judgmeht  whisper- 
ed that  he  had  been  precipitate,  he  silenced  the 
whisper,  and  laid  the  misgiving  to  rest. 

Ruth  was  charming.  She  excelled  even  his 
expectations.  She  was  so  loving,  so  tender,  so 
playful,  so  thoroughly  contented  with  her  home, 
so  like  to  the  ideal  he  had  pictured,  that  noth- 
ing seemed  wanting  in  his  cup  of  felicity.     To 
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be  snre,  his  domestic  arranf^ments  were  not  so 
perfect  as  could  be  wished ;  but  time  would  work 
wonders.     Only  time  was  wanted ! 

On  Sandaj  he  went  to  church  with  his  bride. 
He  was  very  proud  of  her  indeed.  He  thought 
his  friends  must  see  and  admire  her  perfections 
as  he  did.  He  felt  sure  that  they  would,  one 
and  all,  pay  their  respects  to  her  on  the  follow- 
ing week,  when  Ruth,  having  made  her  appear- 
ance, was  to  sit  for  company. 

He  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  explain 
matters  to  her  on  the  Monday  morning,  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast;  for  Bnth  failed  to  view  things 
exactly  in  the  right  light. 

"Now,  Ruth,  yon  mast  know  that  there  are 
some  people  in  East  Bramley  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  must  cultivate." 

''I  hope  the  Mudfords  will  call,"  said  she, 
balancing  her  spoon  on  the  rim  of  her  cup. 

He  frowned  a  little.  He  had  not  desired  any 
further  acquaintance  with  the  Mudfords. 

"They  are  the  only  people  I  care  about," 
said  she.  <'  I  don't  know  any  body  else  in  the 
place." 

"  Bat,  Ruth,  doft*t  yon  see  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  connection  ?  And  the  Mudfords  are  not  ex- 
actly—  Well,  of  course,  they  can  call,"  add- 
ed he,  remembering  the  kindness  of  the  iron- 
mongec's  wife  to  Ruth  in  the  hour  of  her  dis- 
tr^s;  '*but  there  are  the  Eastons." 

"Oh,  that  proud,  stnck-np  Miss  Easton I  I 
can't  bear  her  I" 

Horace  frowned  again. 

**  And  there  is  Mrs.  Jules,  who  is  quite  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  she  should  continue  to  be  on  terms  with 
me.    I  want  Mrs.  Jules  to  like  you,  Ruthy." 

*'I  don't  much  care  whether  she  does  or  not." 

"  Bat  yon  should  care,  for  my  sake,"  said  he, 
reproachfully. 

'*  And  I  hate  having  formally  to  receive  com- 
panv.  Tou  know  how  nervous  I  am.  I  shall 
ran  away,  and  shut  myself  up." 

*•  That  will  be  very  fo61ish,  Ruth.  I  beg  you 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

The  nearest  approach  which  he  had  yet  seen 
to  a  pout  appeared  on  the  smiling  lips  of 
Rath. 

"  I  have  very  important  bnsiness  at  the  office 
this  morning — I  can  not  neglect  it,"  he  contin- 
ued^ "  but  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  any  one  comes  while  I  am  away,  you  will  en- 
tertain them,  Ruth." 

''I  suppose  Jane  knows  what  to  do,"  said 
Rath,  as  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
"lam  sure /don't." 

"  About  what  ?"  asked  Horace,  alarmed. 

"About  the  wine  and  cake  and  things.  I 
have  never  received  company  before,  or  been 
with  any  one  either.     /  don't  know !" 

He  stood  a  minute,  a  look  of  blunk  dismay  on 
his  face.  Then  he  said,  *  *  We  don't  leave  these 
things  to  servants,  my  dear." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  touch  of 
impatienee. 

"If  you  will  come  with  me,  Ruth,  we  will  ar- 


range matters  a  little.  What  is  all  that  litter 
on  the  drawing-room  table?" 

'*  Those  are  the  wax  flowers  I  am  making." 

**Tou  are  resolved  to  make  them,  thto?" 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not." 

There  was>  a  touch  of  self-will  in  her  voice 
and  manner  which  jarred  upon  him.  But  he 
controlled  himself;  he  was  very  padent  with 
her.  He  cleared  away  the  litter,  set  out  the 
bride-cake  and  the  wine,  and  gave  all  the 
requisite  orders,. wondering  very  much  at  the 
strange  position  in  which  he  found  himself. 

Then,  he  went  to  his  office,  for  he  was  late, 
and  punctuality  was  important.  He  ran  all  the 
way.  He  had  a  strange  sinking  at  his  heart. 
He  had  left  her  sitting  at  the  window,  smiling 
and  lovely.  The  little  cloud  had  vanished  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  came  ;  but  yet  his  heart  sank 
— but  yet  his  judgment  said  clearly  now,  and 
not  in  a  whisper — **  You  have  married  in  haste." 
He  would  not  allow  the  sentence  to  be  finished 
— "  How  if  you  should  repent  at  leisure  ?" 

His  business  matters  were  very  protracted  that 
morning.  He  could  not  get  away  till  late.  He 
felt  anxious  and  worried — ^home  cares  mixed 
with  those  of  a  business  nature.  Already  the 
shadow  of  a  great  burden  was  coming  upon  him. 

As  he  was  hurrying  home,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise he  met  Ruth.  She  came  up  smiling,  and 
looking  all  sweetness  and  amiability. 

**  Why,  Ruth,  I  thought  you  were  at  home, 
expecting  people  to  call.  Pray,  has  there  been 
any  one  ?" 

*'0h,  yes;  but  I  got  so  tired  I  Mrs.  Mudford 
came." 

"  Any  body  else  ?" 

«*  The  Mortimers." 

He  looked  vexed.  These  Mortimers  were 
friends  of  the  Mudfords. 

"Was  that  all?" 

*^  Oh,  no;  a  lady  in  a  grand  carriage.  Not 
Miss  Easton." 

**  Mrs.  Jules  ?"  said  Horace  eagerly." 

"Yes,  she  came;  but  I  tvas  frightened,  and 
told  Martha  to  say  I  was  engaged." 

*'  Ruth,  you  never  mean  to  tell  me  you  did 
any  thing  so  foolish  and  so  wrong  ?" 

"I  can't  help  it " — and  there  was  the  touch  of 
self-will  again — "it's  how  my  aunt  did,  when 
she  did  not  want  to  see  any  one." 

"But  when  you  know  Mrs.  Jules  is  my  friend 
— Oh,  Ruth,  Ruth  I  what  have  you  done?" 
cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  distress. 

She  walked  on,  smiling  and  unconcerned. 

"  And  who  else  have  you  sent  away  ?"  he 
asked  bitterly. 

"No  one,  only  Miss  Easton.  She  came  a 
few  minutes  after.  I  was  more  frightened  at 
her  than  at  Mrs.  Jules.  She  was  driving  her 
ponies." 

He  did  not  speak.  He  looked  veiy  stem,  and 
very  angry. 

"  So  you  have  offended  two  of  my  best  friends, 
and  altogether  forgotten  your  good-manners!" 
said  he,  as  they  reached  the  door  of  their  house. 
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"  I  told  yon  I  did  not  want  anj  friend*  baL 
joo,"  she  said  tenderlj. 

For  once  the  smila  wai  loit  npon  him,  and  the 
tenderacu  at  well. 


the  matter  altogather.     It  will  be  a  tbonif  path 
at  best.     But  for  mj  duty  ?" 

Adela  thought  it,  as  she  itood,  in  her  room, 
endearorinK  10  regain  her  compoaaTe.  Sbebad* 
bighaen«eofdaty, whichwaawell.  Bjd^reei, 
a  holier  principle  might  be  felt,  which  would 
make  the  path  of  datj  ei   ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
adbla'b  pbayeh. 
"Pkbbapb  I  havabeen  loo  selBih  and  world- 
ly.     Perhnpt  this  is  an  appeal  to  me  [o  make 
tome  sacrifice  for  other*.    I  could  dUpense  with 


"  If  TOO  please,  Mias  Easton,  the  maBter  ia 
calling  for  jou  ererywhere,"  said  a  maid,  as 
she  tapped  hastil;  at  the  door.  "There's  a 
carriage  in  the  drlTe  now." 

Adela  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  haatily 
into  the  corridor  to  meet  her  father. 
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**  Adela,  this  is  not  qbuiiI  with  joii«  The 
quests  arriying,  and  no  mistress  to  receiye 
themr 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  in  spite  of  his  age. 
His  fignre  was  tall  and  stately ;  he  had  eyen  a 
miiitaiy  air ;  bat  he  had  nerer  been  in  the  army. 
He  had  been  the  owner  of  a  mill. 

Adela  mnrmured  a  hasty  excase ;  and  he  of- 
fered her  his  arm,  as  they  walked  down  the  cor- 
ridor. He  had  a  stiff  and  stately  conrtesy, 
which  distinguished  him  at  all  times.  The 
eommon  i>eop]e  used  to  call  him  "  Grentleman 
Easton."  Adela  would  have  liked  a  few  mo- 
ments more  of  retirement ;  her  mind  felt  con- 
fused and  stunned ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  just  then.  She  had  barely  time  to  receive 
her  guests. 

She  was  not  happy.  How. could  she  be? 
Her  heart  was  not  here,  amid  this  flutter  of 
laces  and  rustling  of  trains.  It  was  far,  far 
away !  Happily,  her  self-control  was  not  easily 
shaken,  else  she  had  made  a  bad  hostess  that 
night.  She  was  heartily  glad  when  the  «nter- 
tainment  was  over.  She  had  her  father's  iron 
constitntion,  and  scarce  knew  what  weariness 
meant;  but  the  effort  to  keep  up  under  the  press- 
ure that  was  upon  her  mind  was  hard  work ; 
her  head  ached.  She  longed  to  sit  quiet  in  her 
room,  and  think  over  what  she  would  have  to 
do. 

It  was  of  no  use  discussing  the  matter  with 
her  father  that  night.  Her  plans  were  not  ma- 
toied,  and  the  hour  was  too  late.  She  rarely 
risked  any  thing  by  precipitancy.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  go  to  rest  as  osual.  She  sat  in  her 
nxm,  her  hand  pressed  to.  her  forehead,  and  in 
deep  and  anxious  thought. 

What  right  had  one  sister  to  all  these  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  when  the  other  wanted  bread? 
TheTeiy  fact  of  how  sumptuously  she  was  lodged 
and  fed  pained  her,  when  out  in  the  bleak  world, 
friendless,  and  perhaps  homeless,  was  Marga- 
ret! 

She  would  like  to  take  Margaret's  child  to 
her  heart.  People  said  it  was  a  cold  heart,  and 
proud.  Certainly,  it  was  a  heart  which  had 
neither  giyen  nor  received  much  tenderness  at 
present. 

Her  father  was  polite,  but  never  tender.  She 
hsd  no  bosom  friend  who  was  as  her  own  soul. 
She  held  aloof  from  the  circle  of  acquaintance 
who  fluttered  round  her.  In  her  secret  life  she 
was  often  solitary  and  unsatisfied.  There  was 
no  trace  of  this  to  be  seen — but  there  it  was. 

A  little  infantile  creature  to  cling  to  her,  and 
be  lored  and  cherished.  Her  sister's  child — of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  herself.  Some- 
thing that  she  could  shelter  and  defend,  and  per- 
haps save.     She  would  have  liked  this. 

She  would  lose  no  time  in  laying  the  matter 
before  her  father.  She  would  ask  him  the  very 
next  morning  if  she  might  adopt  Margaret's 
ciuld.  It  was  a  daring  question,  and  she. could 
baldly  guess  the  result.  But  there  was  a  kind 
of  intrepidity  in  Adela's  nature,  and  It  would 
ttand  her  in  good  stead. 
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She  rose  early — indeed,  her  anxiety  would 
not  let  her  sleep.  She  had  armed  herself  at  all 
points. 

The  breakfast-table  was  never  enlivened  by 
much  conversation.  Mr.  Easton  was  of  a  silent, 
reserved  habii ;  and  he  had  his  letters  to  read, 
and  also  the  Times. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  table  had 
been  cleared,  Adela's  hour  had  come :  it  was 
now  or  never.  While  she  thought  so,  her  fa- 
ther rose  and  threw  away  the  paper. 

"I  must  go,  Adela.  I  wonder  if  my  horse 
is  ready.     I  ordered  it  to  the  door  at  nine." 

'*  Going — where  ?"  asked  Adela,  somewhat 
anxious  and  alarmed. 

*'To  meet  Sir  Frederick  Morton,  at  Bolton 
Gate.'  He  wants  me  to  ride  over  that  piece  of 
land  with  him.  I  shall,  perhaps,  bring  him 
back  to  lunch." 

Adela  was  standing.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  ''Can  yon  spare  me  a 
few  minutes  ?"  she  asked ;  "  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,  Adela.  Keep  what  you 
have  to  say  till  I  come  back." 

"  Our  clock  is  fest,  and  I  will  not  detain  you 
long.     When  you  return  it  will  be  too  late." 

**  Inddbd  I     what  is  it  then  ?" 

He  was  standing  opposite  to  her.  They  were 
looking  full  into  each  other's  faces. 

'*  I  have  seen  Margaret." 

She  said  it  so  calmly,  in  such  a  steady  voice, 
that  the  whole  import  of  the  words  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him. 

**  Whom  have- yon  seen,  Adela?" 

^  Margaret — my  sister,  and  your  daughter." 

A  moment  longer  he  stood  silent  and  uncon- 
vinced. Then  a  dark  threatening  expression 
came  into  his  face — an  expression  that  Adela 
had  never  seen  before.  But  sho  was  not  dis- 
mayed; she  stood  her  ground.  The  courage  of 
her  nature  rose  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  upon  it. 

*'  Kare  you  then  dared — **  he  began,  but 
she  would  not  hear  him  finish. 

''I  have- dared  nothing  but  what  my  relation- 
ship to  Margaret  justifies.  Do  you  know  that 
she  is  a  widow,  and  in  distress  ?" 

'*And  if  she  is,  what  right  have  you  to  know 
it  ?"  said  he  vindictively. 

Adela's  eyes  met  his  eyes  steadily.  She  nev- 
er quailed  an  instant. 

"  Yesterday  a  woman,  poorly  dressed  and  in 
want,  came  and  asked  to  see  me.  I  could  not 
have  believed  it,  but,  papa,  that  woman  was  Mar- 
garet. "- 

*<  Ah,  I  told  her  that  she  would  want  bread  I" 
cried  he,  still  vindictively. 

**  She  did  not  ask  for  iponey.  .  I  offered  it, 
but  she  refused,"  replied  Adela  calmly. 

"  What  did  she  come  for  ?" 

*^  To  ask  a  favor  of  me.  I  wish  to  grant  it ; 
my  heart  urges  me  powerfully.  But  I  have  al- 
ways been  obedient — I  can  not  do  it  without 
your  consent." 

The  closing  remark  somewhat  pacified  him.  ' 
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He  told  her  she  was  right.     Indeed  he  said  a  [ 
few  words  in  praise  of  her  dutiful  behayior. 

"You  flatter  me,"  replied  she,  "by  your 
good  opinion.  Well,  then,  my  wish  is  this :  I 
wish  to  adopt  Margaret's  child." 

Adela  was  Tery  plain-spoken.  She  had  a 
habit  of  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  In  this 
case  the  effect  was  rather  startling.  He  looked 
at  her  as  if  he  could  not  rightly  have  understood 
her  meaning. 

During  the  momentary  calm,  she  went  on  her 
way  steadily,  and  without  regard  to  what  might 
come  hereafter.  "Margaret  has  come  to  us 
from  a  depth  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  such 
as  we  can  scarce  imagine  possible  for  one  of  our 
race,  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  She  will«retum 
to  it.  Heaven  help  her !  We  may  never  see 
or  hear  from  her  again.  But  die  innocent 
child,  who  is  too  weak  to  struggle  as  she  must 
struggle,  who  has  done  us  no  ill,  and  only  suffers 
for  the  faults  of  others — may  I  not  rescue  it  ? 
I  am  willing.  I  hold  out  my  hand.  It  may  be, 
papa,  we  shall  both  of  us  find  our  dying  pillows 
easier,  if  we  do  not  suffer  this  little  one  to  drift 
away  from  us  and  perish !" 

Adela  had  full  knowledge  of  her  father's  dis- 
position, and  used  the  knowledge  skiyfuUy.  He 
liked  the  expression,  "  suffering  for  the  faults 
of  others."  It  implied  that  blame  might  be  at- 
tached to  Margaret ;  and  he  was  pleased  that 
Adela  did  hot  offer  herself  as  champion  for  her 
sister.  He  did  not  war  with  a  child ;  he  had 
no  feelings  towards  it  of  any  kind ;  added  to 
to  which,  the  allusion  to  his  last  hour  sobered 
his  irritation.  The  stem  man  of  the  world  had 
an  untold  dread  of  death.  "  You  must  give  me 
time,  Adela,"  he  said,  in  a  softened  tone.  "  I 
must  consider  the  matter." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  give  yon,"  she  replied ; 
"  the  mother  goes  to-day.  She  is  in  some  poor 
lodging  where  she  slept  last  night.  You  forget 
that  she  must  labor  for  her  bread." 

"  It  is  her  own  seeking.  She  has  made  her 
own  fortune," he  replied  coldly,  "and  I  will  not 
hear  her  name.      I  have  told  yon  so  before." 

"You  shall  not,"  said  Adela  calmly;  "we 
will  speak  only  of  the  child." 

Her  resolute  manner  and  steadfast  eye  held 
him  to  the  point,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance.  It 
was  his  own  nature  reflected  in  hers.  It  was  as 
well,  he  thought,  to  decide  at  once.  He  was 
prompt  as  she  was.  It  would  not  take  him 
long.  She  might  leave  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  return. 

She  left  him,  softly  closing  the  door  after 
her.  She  went  to  her  room,  and  shut  herself 
in.  With  all  her  outward  calmness,  she  was 
deeply  agitated.  Her  soul  yearned  to  her  sis- 
ter's child.  '  How  empty  and  frivolous  her  life 
seemed  to  have  been,  now  this  new  interest  had 
come  I  How  tender  were  the  thoughts  suggest- 
ed to  her  mind  I  What  a  fountain  of  affection 
was  opened  up  in  this  arid  spot  I 

She  could  not  save  both.  Alas !  the  mother 
had  drifted  too  far  away.  Perhaps,  if  she  were 
to  try,  both  would  be  lost.     But  if  she  took  the 


narrow  path  of  duty,  the  other  blessing  might 
perchance  be  added.  It  was  the  beginning,  not 
of  evil,  but  of  good. 

And  in  the  deep  consciousness  of  want — want 
of  a  better  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  persist- 
ence than  her  own — and  in  a  consciousness,  too, 
of  new  and  untried  perils  and  responsibilities, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed.  It  was  the 
first  earnest,  heartfelt  prayer  she  had  ever  of- 
fered. 


>*> 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHT  SHOULD  NOT  SHE  MABRT  ? 

She  was  summoned  back  to  her  father  sooner 
than  she  expected.  Ho  was  standing  just  where 
she  left  him.  He  had  not  moved,  she  thought, 
an  inch. 

It  was  a  crisis  in  Adela's  history;  one  she  had 
come  upon  suddenly,  and  without  the  slightest 
expectation.  Who  would  have  thought  this 
yesterday  ? 

She  advanced  with  a  firm  step.  When  she 
was  opposite  her  father,  she  laid  her  hand  again 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  She  waited  for  him 
to  speak  first.  When  he  did  speak,  his  voice 
sounded  very  harsh. 

"  I  have  considered  your  proposition,  Adela. 
Before'  I  give  my  decision,  may  I  ask  if  yon 
have  weighed  well '  the  consequences  of  the 
step?" 

"I  have,"  she  replied  firmly. 

"  Suppose  you  should  many  ?' 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  said  she  coldly. 

"  I  see  no  reason  against  it,  at  your  age,  and 
with  money  and  position — " 

"  We  will  not  discuss  that  point,"  she  inter- 
rupted.    "  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk." 

"  You  are  ?  Well,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  marry." 

She  was  silent. 

"  But  I  will  not  have  the  child  forced  on  me. 
You  must  keep  it  out  of  my  sight." 

"  The  house  is  large  enough,"  she  replied. 

"  And — that  woman — must  not  come  on  any 
pretext  whatever.  If  I  find  that  she  does,  I 
will  send  the  child  to  the  work-house." 

"Very  well,  sir,  she  shall  not  come." 

"  I  think  I  may  trust  you,  Adela?" 

"  I  think  you  may." 

"And  you  will  never  mention  to  me — ^her-e- 
her  name— or  hold  the  slightest  communication 
with  her  ?" 

"  I  will  not  mention  it.  I  wiU  hold  no  com- 
munication." 

"And  whatever  happens  to  you — whether 
change,  or  sickness,  or  deaths— I  refuse  to  un- 
dertake any  responsibility.  The  child's  welfare 
depends  on  you,  and  you  alone.  I  would  turn 
it  out  as  easily  as  I  would  crush  an  insect." 

She  shuddered.  His  harshness  was  very  ter- 
rible ;  and  to  oppose  it  would  be  to  chafe  against 
the  sharp  edges  of  a  rock. 

"The  child  itself  may  die,"  said  she  aloud, 
a  moment  after. 
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"  So  mnch  the  better.  It  may  be  taken  from 
the  evil  to  come." 

She  could  not  bear  it  much  longer — the  tears 
gushed  to  her  eyes.  If  his  heart  was  adamant, 
here  was  human.  A  sword  would  hardly  have 
pierced  it  as  his  words  did. 

She  turned  as  if  to  go.  He  had  given  per- 
mission. What  need  was  there  to  stay  any 
longer  ?  He  did  not  stop  her.  He  waited  till 
she  was  gone,  and  then  rang  the  bell  and  order- 
ed his  horse.   . 

He  was  late  at  his  appointment,  and  yet  he 
rode  slowly — in  fact,  he  had  half  a  mind  to  turn 
his  horse's  bead  and  ride  back  again.  He  had 
done  a  very  silly  thing,  and  one  which  he  al- 
ready wished  undone.  Why  should  not  Adela 
marry  ?  The  idea  had  never -struck  him  with 
such  force  before.  How  handsome  she  had 
looked  as  she  stood  opposite  to  him  I  And  she 
was  rich.  No  girl  in  the  county  would  have 
a  better  portion. 

He  had  wished  both  his  girls  to  marry  well ; 
and  he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  of  Mar- 
garet. Now  he  had  only  Adela  left,  and  he 
would  take  care  of  her. 

Why  did  he  let  her  fasten  that  clog  round 
her  neck?  He  ought  to  have  forbidden  it. 
The  child  would  never  be  claimed,  and  he  gave 
a  ahort  bitter  laugh.  It  was  not  likely ;  and 
Adela — something  told  him  that  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  forsake  a  trust.  There  was  a 
stem  fidelity  about  her  that  was  ominous. 

He  would  ride  back  at  once.  But,  no,  that 
was  impossible  without  breaking  his  word  to 
Sir  Frederick,  and  Sir  Frederick  was  yonder 
riding  to  meet  him. 

He  was  not  alone ;  Mr.  Sibley,  his  agent,  and 
confidant,  was  with  him. 

*^  Sir  Frederick  began  to  think  yon  late,"  said 
Mr.  Sibley,  as  the  gentlemen  met  and  exchanged 
civilities.  ''  Oh  dear  I  he  is  the  soul  of  punc- 
tuality." 

"I  was  detained,"  replied  Mr.  Easton,  cast- 
ing a  cold,  slight  look  on  the  agent;  "but  I 
am  now  quite  at  your  service." 

'*And  very  valuable  it  is  to  have  such  a 
friend  and  adviser,"  continued  the  agent,  in  a 
fawning  tone.  *'  I  was  just  saying  to  Sir  Fred- 
crick—" 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  bilking 
through  his  agent's  speech,  with  a  cheerful, 
manly  voice  that  was  pleasant  to  listen  to— 
**  the  fact  is  I  am  just  a  wee  bit  bothered,  and 
I  was  sure  yon  would  advise  for  the  best." 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Easton,  heartily. 

He  liked  the  young  baronet  thoroughly. 
He  liked  his  frank  open  countenance  and  clear 
frray  eyes,  and  straightforward  honest  manner. 

It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to  be  deceived 
in  a  face  like  that.  The  agent  be  detested,  and 
he  was  not  alone  in  that  feeling. 

''The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell,"  continued  Sir 
Frederick.  <*You  see  that  sweep  of  land, 
those  fields,  and  that  pretty  homestead  yonder ; 
TOO  could  not  have  a  better  view  anywhero  than 
from  here." 


"  1  see.  The  land  that  belongs  to  the  Or- 
monds — " 

"  They  rent  it,"  interrupted  the  agent,  hast- 
Uy. 

**  I  thought  it  was  their  own.  I  thought  the 
old  man,  their  father,  left  it  them  in  his  will. 
But  I  really  know  very  little  of  my  neighbors' 
affairs." 

"  He  did  leave  it  them,"  continued  Mr. 
Sibley;  **and,  oh!  do  just  mark  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind.  He  knew  it  was  not  his  own 
to  leave.     It  was  Sir  Frederick  Morton's." 

"  How  came  that  about  ?"  asked  Mr.  Easton. 

''It  was  part  of  the  Morton  estate,  but  the 
late  lamented  baronet  mortgaged  it — the  Or- 
monds  choose  to  say  sold  it  to  them — at  any 
rate  they  refuse  to  give  it  up.  My  respected 
patron — " 

"  There— there— that  will  do!"  cried  Sir 
Frederick,  cutting  him  short. 

"Because,  don't  you  see,"  continued  the 
agent,  not  in  the  least  abashed  by  the  rebuke, 
and  still  addressing  Mr.  Easton — "  don't  you 
see  how  beautiful  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  es- 
tate ?     It  is  a  gem  missing  from  the  crown !" 

"It  is  a  nice  bit  of  land — ^very,"  said  Mr. 
Easton,  approvingly. 

"  So  it  is,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  separate  from 
the  rest.  I  tell  Sir  Frederick  that  for  the  sake 
of  his  descendants  he  ought  to  claim  it;  and 
I  really  think  he  will." 

"  Buy  it,  you  mean,"  suggested  Sir  Fred- 
erick. 

"  But  if  the  young  people  refuse  to  sell  it — 
'As  firm  as  an  Ormond,'  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  here,"  insinuated  the  agent. 

"  I  know  very  little  of  these  Ormonds,"  said 
Mr.  Easton,  in  that  cold,  distant  tone  he  as- 
sumed when  speaking  of  strangers.  ' '  Pray  who 
or  what  are  they  ?" 

"Two  very  nice  young  people,"  replied  the 
agent,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed, 
"very  nice,  indeed,"  and  he  mouthed  the 
words  as  if  be  was  talking  of  a  sugar-plum. 

"Husband  and  wife?" 

"No,  brother  and  sister.  They  have  just 
lost  their  father,  and  their  mother  died  years 
ago.     In  fact,,  they  are  orphans." 

"Which  makes  me  resolve  to  do  them  every 
justice,"  said  Sir  Frederick  gravely,  and  almost 
sadly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"this  unlucky  BU8INE8A." 

We  left  Sir  Frederick  discussing  with  Mr. 
Sibley  the  matter  of  the  Ormonds'  estate.  If 
the  brother  and  siater  were  orphans,  thero  was 
all  the  more  reason  that  justice  should  be  done 
them. 

Sir  Frederick  was  an  orphan  too,  and  wore 
deep  mourning.  By  the  death  of  his  father 
he  had  just  come  into  the  estate. 

"  Justice  I  why,  my  dear  patron — " 

"  Keep  to  the  point,  sir;  keep  to  the  point," 
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said  Sir  Frederick  impatiently.     '*We  were 
discassing  the  Ormonds." 

*'  EhLactly,"  continued  the  agent,  with  undis- 
turbed equanimity,  **  exactly.  Oh,  I  was  say- 
ing," and  he  turned  to  Mr.  Easton,  *^  there  is 
a  tall  big  fellow,  six  feet  high.  You  must 
know  bim — Luke  Ormond." 

Mr.  Easton  shook  his  head.  The  meadow 
ferm,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  in  the  parish  of 
East  Bramley. 

*'  I  don't  so  much  wonder  at  your  not  know- 
ing Luke,  either,*' resumed  the  agent;  '*he 
goes  out  Tery  little  indeed.  I  believe  he  hates 
going  out.  He  is  generally  lying  all  his  length 
on  a  sofa  in  his  study,  as  he  calls  it,  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  That  is  where  you  will  find 
Luke." 

"IsheaninTaUd?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it  I" 

"  Who  manages  the  ferm,  then?" 

^*  My  dear  Mr.  Easton,  I  am  surprised  at 
you,  and  a  little  shocked.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  yon  are  in  ignorance  ofKateOrmond's 
existence?  Fretty  little  nimble  bewitching 
Kate?  Why,  there  is  not  such  a  wonderful 
little  woman  in  the  county !" 

Mr.  Easton  shook  his  head  again,  this  time 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  man's  false  smile  and  absurd  antics 
which  provoked  him. 

"  It  is  Kate  who  manages  the  farm,  and 
makes  the  butter,  and  looks  up  the  eggs,  and 
feeds  the  poultry,  and  rears  the  calves.  Dear 
me !  what  a  Kate  it  is  I"  and  the  agent  lifted 
up  his  hands  in  admiration — a  gesture  which 
nearly  cost  him  an  overthrow;  for  his  horse, 
feeling  the  reins  slackened,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  shying  viciously  at  a  stone,  and  half 
capsizing  him. 

Sir  Frederick  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  I 
tell  Sibley  he's  a  single  man,  why  doesn't  he 
propose?" 

<<  I  daren't  for  my  life,  she's  too  good  for  me 
by  half,"  said  Sibley,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

''At  any  rate,  you  have  my  message  to  con- 
vey to  her.  Perhaps,  as  the  young  gentleman 
is  so  fond  of  his  siesta,  he  allows  his  sister  to 
transact  all  the  business,"  said  Sir  Frederick  in 
a  tone  of  raillery. 

"  And  we  will  ride  over  the  land  and  discuss 
what  is  to  be  done  if  Sibley  fails  in  his  diplo- 
macy," continued  the  baronet,  addressing  Mr. 
Easton. 

"With  all  my  heart!" 

Nothing  delighted  Mr.  Easton  more  than  the 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  agent. 

•Besides,  he  wanted  to  ask  Sir  Frederick  to 
lunch,  and  he  would  not  force  himself  to  extend 
the  invitation  to  Mr.  Sibley.  Not  on  any  ac- 
count whatever ! 

He  wished  to  introduce  Sir  Frederick  to  his 
daughter.  He  scarcely  knew  why  he  felt  this 
sudden  desire  of  extending  the  ciit^e  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  question  seemed  to  haunt  him  with 
strange  persistence. 


Why  should  not  Adela  marry? 

Sir  Frederick  had  only  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  month.  During  that  period  he  hac] 
seen  a,nd  spoken  to  him  several  limes  on  busi- 
ness ;  and  Sir  Frederick  seemed  rather  to  court 
his  society. 

The  young  man  was  quite  unaccustomed  to 
business.  Some  said  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Sibley.  The  place  he  had  come  to 
reside  in  was  a  grim  old  tower,  which  had  been 
neglected  for  years  and  years.  The  Mortons 
rarely  lived  there,  or  indeed  paid  it  a  passing 
visit.  They  had  a  far  better  residence  in  the 
south  of  England — a  splendid  baronial  hall, 
where  they  lived  in  magnificence,  and  held  quite 
a  court.  But  the  young  man  had  disliked  the 
place  since  his  father  died,  and  had  shut  up  the 
court,  and  beaten  a  retreat. 

He  wanted  to  retrench,  he  said,  and  look  a 
little  into  his  own  affairs. 

Perhaps  he  thought  Mr.  Easton  might  be 
useful  to  him. 

"He  did  not  care  for  gayety — he  had  had 
enough,"  he  said,  as,  after  a  time,  they  rode 
slowly  back  to  East  Bramley.  "  All  he  wanted 
was  a  quiet  domestic  life,  and  leisure  to  improve 
his  rather  shattered  resources.  The  estate 
had  been  drained  almost  to  death.  He  want- 
ed to  nurse  it  back  to  life  again." 

He  was  very  open  and  candid,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  intentions. 

He  was  going  back  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Eas- 
ton. He  had  accepted  the  invitation  immedi- 
ately. In  a  few  weeks  an  aunt  was  coming  to 
live  with  him.  Then  he  could  return  the  hos- 
pitality, and  he  hoped  they  should  be  neigh- 
bors. 

Lunch  was  set  out  on  the  dining-room  table 
when  they  entered.  The  machinery  of  the 
household  went  by  the  clock ;  but  Adela  was 
not  there.  Indeed,  Mr.  Easton  had  to  chafe 
impatiently  some  five  minntes  before  she  came 
in. 

She  wore  a  black  silk  dress,  with  an  attempt 
at  slight  mourning.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
her  eyes  bore  unmistakable  marks  of  weeping. 

"  That,"  he  thought— and  again  he  could 
have  ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  it — "  that 
was  because  of  Margaret's  child !" 

Ah,  well !  He  would  put  an  end  to  that 
scheme,  as  soon  as  his  guest  was  gone. 

He  wished  Adela  were  not  so  cold  and  dis- 
tant in  her  manner.  He  had  never  been  struck 
with  it  before.  As  a  hostess  she  was  graceful 
and  attentive,  and  let  no  one  punctilio  escape ; 
but  there  seemed  a  wall  of  ice  round  her  which 
kept  off  the  least  approach  to  sociability. 

Was  it  his  fault?  He  thought  he  would 
give  her  a  hint  at  some  convenient  moment: 
He  longed  to  whisper  to  her — "  Bend,  Adela  ; 
bendr 

But  before  that,  came  an  affair  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

"  Stay,  Adela,"  said  he,  when  the  baronet 
had  taken  his  departure,  and  Adela  was  about  to 
leave  the  room  ;  "  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  yotf," 
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She  came  busk  slowly,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

*^  It  is  about  this — this  ^Dlocky  business,"  he 
said,  a  little  embarrassed ;  for  he  was  strictly  a 
man  of  his  word. 

Adela  raised  her  eyes.  They  had  a  troubled 
expression — ^a  look  of  alarm. 

*'  You  took  me  by  surprise,  Adela ;  I  had  not 
time  to  fully  discuss  the  point.  I  have  made  up 
mj  mind  since  that  the  step  was  unwise.  I  am 
not  wUlinx  that  you  should  adopt  this  child.** 

**It  is  too  late,"  she  said,  hnmedly ;  ''the 
child  is  here." 

"  What  I  so  soon  7"  and  his  tone  was  angry 
and  displeased.  '*You  made  haste,  then,  to 
take  me  at  my  word." 

She  did  not  speak.  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  a  disturbed  air.  At  length  he 
came  back  to  where  she  stood,  her  eyes  cast 
down,  her  face  pale  and  troubled. 

"  Where  does  this  woman  lodge  ?"  he  asked. 

He  would  not  let  the  word  ''Margaret"  es- 
cape his  lips. 

She  did  not  look  up ;  she  was  downcast  and 
dgected — ^more  so  than  he  had  ever  seen  her. 
And  she  did  not  see  the  expression  of  his  face. 
h  was  well  she  did  not.  He  was  grappling  with 
a  snggestion  that  he  hated. 

"Has  she  gone?"  he  asked  presently,  and 
ifith  some  anxiety,  still  grappling  with  the  idea 
that  he  loathed — still  forced  right  upon  it. 

There  was  a  sound  like  that  of  a  stifled  sob. 

"  She  is  not  likely  to  be  gone,  considering  the 
state  in  which  I  left  her." 

And  Adela  turned  hastily  round  and  depart- 
ed, acavQB  in  time  enough  to  hide  a  'flood  of 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TOO  LATE. 


V». 


He  looked  after  her  with  some  iiurprise. 
Adela  did  not  often  weep.  Then  he  thought, 
come  what  might,  he  would  have  his  way  about 
this  thing.  Better  weep  now,  than  shed  tears 
of  regret  oyer  after. 

He  did  not  order  out  his  horse  again,  and  yet 
he  was  going  to  East  Bramley.  He  would  slip 
down  silently  and  unperoeiyed  ;^o  one  should 
be  any  the  wiser.  If  he  were  compelled  to  see 
Margaret,  he  must.  The  interview  should  be 
brief  as  possible.  He  would  ofier  her  an  allow- 
ance on  condition  that  she  took  back  her  child 
and  went — on  condition  that  he  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  her  again,  or  of  it.  But  though  he 
was  fierce,  and  cruel,  and  unrelenting,  there  was 
a  comer  of  his  heart  where  some  softness  lin- 
g^ed. 

He  had  a  dream  now  and  then,  of  a  beautiful 
and  prosperous  woman,  with  children's  faces 
round  her.  This  was  his  Mai^ret.  The  other 
Margaret  was  a  changeling,  thrust  into  her  place 
—a  dwarfed,  elfish  thing,  and  who  had  disobey- 
ed him,  whom  he  refused  to  love.  He  loved  the 
ficst  Margaret,  and  secretly  yearned  after  her. 


Not  that  any  one  guessed  it    The  man  was 
stem  as  could  be ;  his  face  was  set  like  a  flint. 

He  walked  down  to  East  Bramley,  taking  the 
same  route  that  she  had  done.  His  footprints 
might  have  touched  hers.  He  had  the  address 
in  his  hand.  Adela  had  laid  it  on  the  table, 
and  he  had  taken  it  up.  He  knew  the  row  of 
little  houses  near  the  station ;  but  he  did  not 
know  Mrs.  BCason.  The  woman  had  lately 
come  to  the  town.  He  did  not  flinch  from  his 
purpose  when  he  came  to  the  door ;  he  was  even 
more  resolved  than  ever.  What  should  he  call 
her?  He  must  give  her  the  name  he  hated. 
He  must  ask  for  Mrs.  Seymour. 

The  door  was  not  opened  all  at  once.  He 
grew  impatient,  and  knocked  again.  Then  a 
woman  opened  it — a  woman  with  a  kind,  moth- 
erly look,  bnt  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  brimming 
over  with  tears.  The  sight  irritated  him.  It 
was  like  these  women,  to  go  fretting  after  Mar- 
garet. A  couple  of  simpletons  I  But  he  asked 
for  her,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  slipped  into  the  pas- 
sage. "The  sooner  this  scene  is  over  the 
better."  He  was  getting  harder  rather  than 
softer. 

"  She  is  gone,  sir,  poor  thing,*'  said  the  wom- 
an, putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  and  more's 
the  pity  for  it.     Do  you  belong  to  her,  sir  ?" 

"  No !" 

He  said  it  fiercely,  and  he  thought  he  spoke 
the  troth.  She  had  once  belonged  to  him,  but 
not  now ! 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  If  oyer  a  poor  thing 
wanted  friends  she  did.  You  see,  she  wasn't  fit 
to  go ;  she  had  been  up  all  night.  I  heard  her 
up  and  down,  and  crying  over  the  child.  Ah, 
it  was  a  sweet  one  !*'  and  the  woman  paused  at 
the  recollection.  "  She  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  it,  and  no  wonder,"  again  the  apron  went 
tothee|(fis.     "  AIl  it  ain't  Iflmg  for  thui world  I"  . 

"  You^think  it  will  die  ?^  said  Mi?Easton, 
hastily.  ^ 

*  "I  thiftk  it  may^  too  gdlfl  to  liye,^r,"  re- .  • 
plied  the  woman.  "  Its  mother  has  done  what 
she  could,  poor  thing!  She's  torn  herself  away 
from  it  that  it  might  have  a  home  with  the  lady, 
and  a  chance  for  its  life.  Ah,  no  one  knows 
what  it  cost  her  to  do  so !" 

He  was  listening.  He  was  yexed  and  disap- 
pointed beyond  measure  that  she  had  escaped 
him ;  but  he  listened. 

"  She  bore  up  wonderful.  I  shall  not  forget 
it  soon,  sir,"  and  tears  gushed  .to  her  eyes; 
"she  had  scarce  had  bit  or  sup  since  she  came 
into  the  house.  I  made  her  a  cup  of  tea,  but 
there  it  stands  untested.  I  fetched  her  down 
here,  thinking  it  would  be  more  cheerful,  and 
the  room  isn't  let.  See,  poor  dear,  she  has  left 
her  handkerchief." 

His  eyes  glanced  at  the  bit  of  cambric  as  she 
laid  it  on  the  table.     It  was  wet  with  tears. 

" I  wasn't  here  when  the  parting  took  place; 
bnt  I  saw  the  lady  go  out  with  the  child  in  her 
arms.  The  child  looked  frightened,  and  cried 
out,  'Mammal  mammal'  I  thought  she  would 
hear  it,  and  I  went  in  as  quick  as  quick ;  but, 
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bleu  joQ,  she  conU  bear  nothing.     She  wu 
Btrelched  an  the  Boor  as  if  she  nu  dead  I " 

Re  moTed  DDeasily  in  hia  chairj  not  a  bid- 
rIs  feeling,  if  be  bad  one,  itroggled  to  the  anr- 

"  Where  iiehe  gone  to?"  he  asked,  at  length. 


Llemiptedbe,itenilj.  "What 
are  >oa  talkieg  abont  ?" 

"I  don't  care,  sir,  I  know  troable  often 
drives  folki  desperate,  and  God,  in  mercj,  taka 
away  their  lensea.     I  had  a  siiter  once — " 

"  NonienM,  I  lell  )0d  I"  said  he,  more  stern' 


"  Goodness  knows,  sir !  She  shonid  not  have 
p>ne  if  I  could  baTe  helped  it.  When  she  was 
better,  I  made  her  sit  on  that  Bofa.  She  trem- 
bled all  orer  like  a  child  ;  and  her  face  was  ao 
white,  and  her  eyes  so  strange,  il  qatte  friRbten- 
ed  me.  Between  onraelTei,  sir,  Ifsbe'e  found 
at  the  botlom  of  the  neaiett  pond — " 


ly  Mill,  and  rising  as  he  said  it.     "So  von  can 
Qot  ftive  mo  any  information  ?" 

"  I  can't,  sir.  She  slipped^out  of  the  honse 
when  my  back  wai  turned.  My  husband,  he 
saw  her  go  by  the  end  of  the  slieet,  as  if  she 
were  distmctcd  like.  I  told  him  ho  should  have 
gone  after  her;  but  men  don't  take  the  heed  of 
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things  (hat  women  do ;  and  be  wanted  his  din- 
ner. Anyhow,  she's  gone,  sir— more's  the  pity 
for  it!" 

"She's  gone!" 

He  repeated  it  as  he  walked  down  the  street. 
It  was  too  late,  then — too  late  I 

He  could  not  help  but  wonder  where  she  was 
gone  to.  He  could  not  help  but  think  of  the 
uDtasted  cap  of  tea,  and  the  handkerchief  wet 
with  tears! 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
buth's  choice  of  fbiendb. 

Hate  you  never  basked  in  the  glory  of  an 
early  summer's  morning,  and  noticed,  all  at 
once,  a  speck  on  the  horizon  ?  That  speck,  get- 
ting laiger  and  larger  still,  proclaimed — no  mat- 
ter the  sunshine,  and  the  bees,  and  the  flowers, 
no  matter  the  brilliant  beginning — **  It  will  be 
rain  to-day." 

There  had  come  a  speck  on  Horace  Yincent*s 
horizon.  It  was  not  lai^  at  present,  and  he 
tried  not  to  notice  ii  He  never  alladed  to  the 
blander  committed  by  his  wife.  It  was  brought 
home  to  him,  nevertheless. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I"  said  Mrs.  Joles,  meeting 
him  in  the  street  shortly  after.  **  Yoa  took  us 
all  by  surprise,  Mr.  Vincent:  Till  I  received 
yoar  cards,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  you  were 
thinking  about  matrimony." 

Horace  said  a  few  pacificatory  words. 

The  lady,  who  boasted  that  she  gave  the  tone 
to  the  East  Bramley  society,  bridled  and  nod- 
ded, and  was  evidently  very  mnch  offended. 

*'I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
bride.  Tou  will  bring  her  to  call;  I  hope  I 
'shall  not  be  engaged  !" 

Her  manner  of  pronouncing  the  word,  and  the 
distant  bow  whioli  took  the  place  of  the  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  convinced  Horace  of  the  ex- 
act position  in  which  he  stood. 

*'  I  have  lost  Mrs.  Jules  forever !"  said  he,  as 
he  gazed  somewhat  mournfully  after  her.  For 
with  Mrs.  Jules  was  the  best  connection  in  the 
coanty. 

The  rattle  cf  a  pair- of  ponies  made  him  turn, 
his  head. 

"  There  is  another  of  my  lost  friends,"  thought 
he,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Easton. 

She  stopped  her  ponies  the  minute  she  saw 
him. 

"  Mr.  Vincent,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you ! 
I  must  own  I  was  surprised,  too  ;  but  you  will 
care  little  about  that,"  said  she,  langhing. 

The  tone  of  voice  was  so  cordial  and  friendly, 
that  the  poor  young  man  was  quite  touched. 
He  began  the  same  pacificatory  speech  he  had 
attempted  with  Mrs.  Jules,  but  Adela  scarcely 
heard  him  out.  Her  clear  dark  eyes,  which 
were  looking  straight  iftto  his,  deciphered  the 
caose  of  his  embarrassment.  She  had  a  gener- 
ous temper,  and  was  above  small  affronts ;  and 
she  felt  very  kindly  towards  the  young  bride. 


«  You  must  bring  her  to  see  me,"  said  she ; 
"I  want  to  make  her  acquaintance." 

Nothing  she  could  have  done  was  of  more' 
value  to  Horace  than  this  little  speech.     He 
hurried  home,  quite  in  spirits. 

"You  must  put  on  your  best  bib  and  tucker, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  cheerfully ;  **  I  am  going  to 
take  you  a  drive  in  the  country  to-morrow." 

'^  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  Oh,  I  shall  like 
it  so  much !" 

*'  To  Bramley  Hall,  to  call  on  the  Eastons." 

Her  countenance  fell  immediately. 

''Are  we  obliged  to  caU  there?  Can't  we 
go  a  drive  without?" 

'*  People  in  our  circumstances  must  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  my  dear,"  said  he,  laughing. 

She  sat  still  a  few  minutes.  The  shade  of 
self-will  was  creeping  over  her  face. 

'<  I  don't  want  to  call  on  the  Eastons,  Horace, 
I  don't  like  them." 

"Why  not,  Ruth?" 

**  For  no  specific  reason.  Only  because  I 
don't." 

'*  But  that  is  childish  of  you,  Ruth." 

She  was  silent ;  yet  none  the  more  was  she 
convinced,  as  you  could  see  by  her  face. 

*'  They  are  old  friends  of  mine,"  continued 
Horace.  *'  I  had  introductions  to  them,  and  to 
Mrs.  Jules ;  to  no  other  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

*'  I  dislike  Mrs.  Jules  more  than  I  do  the  Eas- 
tons." 

He  sighed.  He  could  not  help  it.  Nor  could 
he  argue  the  point  any  more,  thinner  was 
brought  in,  such  as  it  was ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  eat  it  with  such  contentment  as  he  possessed. 

I  say  ''such  as  it  was"  advisedly.  Dinners 
were  among  the  hints  which  were  being  given 
to  him  daily  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He 
was  no  epicure.  The  simplest  fare  would  have 
sufficed  him,  so  that  it  was  prepared  with  com- 
fort and  cleanliness.  But  his  fare  was  not  sim-' 
pie.  Now  and  then  it  was  beyond  his  means. 
But  it  was  never  presentable.  Never  even  what 
Mrs.  Perkins  would  have  set  before  him.  Nor 
was.  his  home  —  disorderly,  slovenly,  and  ill- 
managed — any  great  improvement  on  his  lodg-' 
ings. 

He  was  being  forced  into  this  belief  against 
his  will.  .... 

When  dinner  was  over  he  went  away.  He 
was  resolved  to  carry  his  point ;  but  he  hated 
arguing.  He  would  say  nothing  about  it  till 
the  morning. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ruth,  when  he  told  her 
what  time  the  carriage  would  be  at  the  door. 

He  was  delighted.  He  hurried  through  his 
business,  and  got  home  just  in  time  to  see  the 
carriage  drive  up.  He  had  some  little  toilet 
to  make,  so  he  ran  up  stairs,  expecting  to  find 
Ruth.  But  no  Ruth  was  there.  .  When  he  was 
ready,  he  looked  about  him  for  his  wife. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  become  of  her  ?" 
said  he,  ringing  the  bell  in  the  little  sitting-room 
below.  "  Where  is  your  mistress  ?"  asked  he 
of  the  slatternly  girl  who  presented  herself. 
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"  Oh,  please  sir,  I  quite  forgot  I  The  misais 
is  gone." 

"Gone!     Where?" 

'*  Please  sir,  I  was  to  tell  jon,  as  she'd  rather 
not,  and  she's  gone  a  ride  with  Mrs.  Mndford." 

Horace  stood  immorable.  A  sterner  look 
came  into  his  &ce  tiian  had  eyer  been  seen 
there  yet.     He  was  very  angiy  indeed. 

What  should  he  do  ?  His  first  impulse  was 
to  dismiss  the  carriage,  and  abandon  the  £as- 
tons  altogether.  But  another  idea  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind. 

It  was  evident  that  he  and  his  wife  would  go 
different  ways. 

If  he  went  his  way,  need  he  go  utterly  alone  ? 
Could  he  afford  to  let  all  his  old  friends  forsake 
him  ?  Could  he  ?  The  man  was  grieved  to  the 
very  heart :  he  could  have  sat  down  and  wept. 
He  thought  he  would  go.  Come  what  might, 
his  schemes  should  not  be  entirely  frustrated  I 
He  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the 
man  to  drive  to  Bramley  Hall. 

Adela  and  her  father  were  both  at  home,  and 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Adela 
had  great  tact.  She  passed  over  the  fact  of  his 
wife's  absence  so  lightly  and  gracefully,  that 
nothing  was  made  of  it.  She  kept  him  to 
lunch ;  and  when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  she 
said,  ''I  was  going  to  write  a  note ;  but  we 
need  not  be  so  very  formaL  Could  you  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  dine  with  us  on  Thursday  ?" 

He  accepted  the  invitation  joyfully.  It  was 
welcome  as  a  shower  in  summer.  He  had  his 
way  to  make,  and  could  afford  to  lose  no  friends. 
And  he  was  attached  strongly  to  the  Eastons. 
He  had  even  once  thought —  But  that  was  some 
time  ago,  and  his  thoughts  had  never  come  to 
any  thing.  Still,  he  was  joyful.  There  was  no 
vindictiveness  whatever  about  Horace.  All  trace 
of  resentment  at  his  wife's  conduct  had  disap- 
peared. He  thought  she  would  be  pleased  and 
gratified.  She  should  be  dressed  nicely  in  her 
dove-colored  silk,  and  wear  the  chain  he  gave 
her,  and  the  little  bridal-wreath  in  her  hair. 
She  would  look  very  lovely;  he  was  sure  of 
that.  And  when  she  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Adela,  what  an  advantageous  step  that 
would  be — ^all,  in  fact,  that  was  wanting  to  his 
felicity. 

Might  he  not,  in  the  end,  be  able  to  pacify 
Mrs.  Jules? 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


<i 


BREAKERS  AHEAD  I" 


Ruth  had  come  from  her  drive,  and  was  sit- 
ting reading  over  the  fire.  Her  husband  often 
found  her  thus  engaged.  She  had  subscribed 
to  a  circulating  library  close  by,  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
deep  in  the  perusal  of  some  sensational  work. 

Horace  was  sorry  for  it,  but  he  held  his  peace. 

She  looked  up  when  he  came  in,  and  laid  her 
book  on  her  lap.  She  wias  smiling  and  serene 
as  ever.     It  was  one  of  her  characteristics. 


"Buth!"  (he  kissed  her,  to  show  that  he 
bore  no  malice),  "Buth,  I  have  an  invitation 
for  you." 

*  *  Have  you  ?    Where  is  it  to  ?" 

"  The  Eastons  have  very  kindly  asked  m  to 
dinner  on  Thursday." 

Again  that  fall  of  the  countenance.  But  it 
cleared  up  in  a  moment. 

*  *  Then  we  can't  go.  We  are  promised  to  the 
Mudfords." 

She  said  it  in  a  triumphant  tone,  which  pro- 
voked him  immensely. 

«  The  Mudfords,  Buth  ?  Yon  know  I  don't 
visit  there." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  going,  and  so  of  course  yon 
wilL" 

'*  Of  course  I  shall  not.  The  Eastons  are 
going  to  have  a  dinner-party." 

"And  so  are  the  Mudfords.  They  have  got 
it  up  expressly  on  our  account." 

"  Ruth,  I  have  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
I  will  not  be  gainsaid." 

She  was  silent.  There  was  a  wonderful 
amount  of  obstinacy  in  her  silence. 

''Why  will  you  persist  in  insulting  the  Eas- 
tons ?"  he  asked. 

''  I  don't  insult  them.  I  don't  want  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  them." 

"But  they  are  my  friends." 

"  1  can't  help  that.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  be  mine." 

He  gave  an  impatient  sigh.  He  was  weary 
of  this  unmeaning  opposition.  He  tried  to  rea- 
son with  her.  He  told  her  of  his  precarious 
footing  in  the  town,  and  how  he  wished  to  avoid 
giving  offense  to  those  who  had  treated  him  with 
kindness.  He  begged  her,  for  his  sake,  to  give 
way.  Simply,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  love 
of  him. 

She  listened,  her  face  serene,  smiling,  and 
obstinate. 

When  he  had  done,  she  said,  quietly,  that  he 
might  do  as  he  liked,  she  meant  to  go  to  the 
Mudfords.  After  that  he  felt  it  useless  to  ar- 
gue. He  went  to  his  office,  which  was  now  be- 
coming a  kind  of  refuge.  On  the  way,  he  look- 
ed into  Mrs.  Perkins's  window,  and  sighed. 

But  he  had  one  last  hope.  She  might  think 
better  of  it  when  she  was  alone.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  she  would.  When  he  came  home 
for  tea,  he  took  out  his  desk,  and  drew  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  from  it,  and  fetched  the  ink.  She 
was  so  sweet  and  smiling,  that  he  felt  sure  she 
would  deny  him  nothing.  No  little  fracas,  none 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  of  life,  ever  seem- 
ed to  ruffle  her. 

''Now,  Ruth,  you  must  answer  Miss  Eas- 
ton's  invitation.  I  told  her  you  would  when  I 
had  spoken  to  you.  It  seemed  only  right  to  let 
the  little  wife  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  ac- 
cepted, but  it  was  conditionally." 

"  I'have  told  you  I  do  not  mean  to  go,"  said 
she,  settling  herself  in  her  usual  place,  her  feet 
on  the  fender. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  think  better  of  it." 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it  at  all." 
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He  had  a  great  mind  to  insist — perhaps  he 
had  better  have  done  so — bnt  he  was  a  man  of 
peace ;  and  he  had  a  tender,  sensitive  nature. 
He  was  more  fitted  to  lead  than  to  drive. 

"Of  coarse,  if  joa  will  not  go,  I  can  not." 

"You  had  better  go.  Yon  will  nor  like  to 
be  left  at  home.     I  shall  be  at  the  Mndfords'." 

He  wished  the  Mndfords  were  at  Jericho. 

Very  bitter  were  his  feelings  as  she  wrote  to 
decline.  Bat  what  could  he  do?  ''If  I  go 
alone,  it  will  be  worse,"  thought  he.  When  she 
had  written  the  note  he  went  out,  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  cool  night  air.  He  hardly 
cared,  for  the  moment,  what  became  of  him  I 
He  did  not  oppose  her  going  to  the  Mndfords, 
as  he  might  have  done.  He  had  a  vague  dread 
of  measuring  strength  with  her.  He  had  nev- 
er had  to  do  with  a  thoroughly  obstinate  nature. 
And  he  felt,  if  the  foundation,  slight  as  it  was, 
were  rent  away,  the  whole  fabric  might  go  to 
ruins.  He  bore  his  grief  manfully  and  in  si- 
lence. She  had  no  grief  to  bear.  She  was 
smiling  and  serene,  and  read  her  novels,  and 
trifled  over  her  wax  flowers,  and  ran  in  and 
out  of  Mrs.  Mudford*s  house  at  will.  Truly  she 
needed  a  stronger  hand  than  his  to  control  her. 

Thursday  came.  He  knew  she  meant  to  go, 
for  she  began  to  dress  by  dinner-time,  and  was 
closeted  up  half  the  day.  When  he  came  in 
to  tea  a  cab  was  at  the  door,  and  she  had  just 
saUed  down,  in  her  magnificence.  He  had  nev- 
er seen  the  dress  she  had  on  before  :  it  was  a 
new  one,  and  tax  grander,  he  thought,  than  was 
uccessary. 

'*  So  yon  are  going  ?"  he  said,  gravely  and 
sadly. 

"  Yes.     How  do  you  like  my  new  dress  ?" 

"  How  came  yon  to  buy  it  without  consulting 
me?" 

"  Oh,  that  dove-colored  silk  is  such  a  dowdy, 
and  the  Mndfords  have  seen  it.  I  wanted  some- 
thing quite  new.  It  is  a  bride's  party,  remem- 
ber." 

'*  Have  you  paid  for  the  dress,  Buth  ?** 

"Oh  dear  no  I"  and  she  laughed.  ''I  put 
it  down  in  the  account  at  Bassett's." 

He  let  her  pass.  So  she  ran  up  bills,  then. 
He  must  see  into  that  to-morrow ;  and  he  sat 
down  in  the  chair  by  the  fire,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  his  heart  sadder  perhaps  than  it 
had  ever  been. 

She  did  not  come  home  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  sitting  there  then. 


CHAPTEB  XrV. 

KR.  SIBLXT'S  WAT  OF  DOIHO  THINGS. 

•*  Good  gracious  me,  sir  I  how  you  frighted 
roe,  a-coming  and  looking  in  for  all  the  world 
like  a  ghost !"  And  Peggy  dropped  the  pound 
of  batter  she  was  patting  and  coaxing  into  its 
right  shape — and  doing  it  deftly,  too,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  knows  thoroughly  what  she  is  about 
—on  the  kitehen  floor. 


The  man  who  had  looked  into  the  kitchen 
window  was  Mr.  Sibley.  Mr.  Sibley  had  cer- 
tain ways  and  customs  of  his  own.  He  was 
come  on  rather  an  important  errand  to  Or- 
mond  Cottage ;  but  he  did  not  ride  straight  to 
the  point.  Oh  dear  no,  that  was  not  at  all  his 
custom.  He  never  had  done  such  a  thing  in 
his  life. 

There  was  a  kind*  of  out-house  and  an  old 
hovel  just  as  you  came  over  the  border-line 
where  the  meadow-farm  began.  It  stood  in 
the  comer  of  a  field.  Mr.  Sibley  dismounted, 
went  into  the  hovel,  tied  his  horse  to  a  rather 
tumble-down  rack,  where  the  wagoner  fastened 
his  horses  now  and  then,  and  left  him.  After 
this,  he  proceeded  on  foot.  He  had  the  air  of 
one  thoroughly  accustomed  to  reconnoitre ;  he 
peeped  and  pried  about  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. He  had  a  little  memorandum-book  in  his 
hand,  and  wrote  down  observations.  He  was 
of  an  observing  nature.  If  you  glance  at  his 
physiognomy  you  will  see  what  large  perceptive 
faculties  Nature  has  given  him ;  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  him  much  moral  —  at 
least,  nothing  to  speak  of.  He  moves  about  in 
a  sly,  cautious  manner ;  but  he  lets  nothing  es- 
cape him.  He  sees  the  gaps  in  the  fence,  and 
writes  them  down.  There  are  not  many,  and 
if  old  Jacobs  were  not  getting  worn-out  there 
would  have  been  none.  He  sees,  too,  the  gates ; 
well,  they  want  a  little  doing  to  *,  gates  will  get 
out  of  order,  especially  when  the  wagon-load  of 
clover,  which  was  only  brought  in  last  month, 
ran  against  one  of  them  and  knocked  it  off  the 
hinges.  But  he  writes  down,  first,  "  Fences  out 
of  repair;  ditto,  ^a^es." 

"Land  in  pretty  good  condition,"  but — ^nol 
Look  at  the  thistles  in  that  field.  And  here, 
where  he  stands — oh  dear!  there  is  positively 
moss  I  Come,  there  is  no  withstanding  person- 
al evidence.  And  he  makes  haste  to  write,  in 
a  good,  firm  hand,  ''Land  wants  cleaning  very 
badly  indeed." 

That  last  paragraph  has  done  him  good.  He 
walks  on  briskly,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
is  doing  a  rattling  business.  Presently  he 
comes  to  the  farm-yard. 

He  peeps  and  pries  into  the  oow-sheds.  Nice 
fat  heifers  are  being  made  comfortable  for  the 
buteher.  There  is  plenty  of  stock  in  that  field. 
Yes,  and  that  too — sheep,  and  cows,  and  horses. 

Plenty  of  stock,  if  it  is  in  good  condition. 

He  will  just  see  to  that,  and  he  climbs  nimbly 
over  a  stile.  How  very  lean  those  Herefords 
look — almost  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  He  is 
not  aware,  and  he  would  not  care  to  know  ei- 
ther, that  the  Herefords  came  in  last  week  to 
be  fattened.  It  is  quite  enough  for  him  that 
he  fancies  he  can  count  their  ribs.  He  is 
obliged  to  qualify  a  little,  because  of  the  sleek 
heifers  yonder;  but  he  writes  down,  ''Stock 
middling." 

Then  he  gets  briskly  over  the  stile,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  his  way. 

Here  is  a  famous  windfall  for  him,  better 
than  he  expected. 
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There  was  a  gale  last  Saturday,  and  it  nn- 
roofed  some  of  the  ontbaildings.  How  wild  and 
disorderly  the  pieces  of  thatch  look  scattered 
about.  This  is  Tuesday,  and  the  men  are  com- 
ing to-morrow  to  repair  the  mischief. 

What  does  it  matter  to  him  when  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  or  when  it  will  be  mended  ? 

He  writes  down,  glibly,  **BuUdings  much 
neglected ;  in  a  shameful  condition  \" 

Here  is  the  house.  Well,  the  kitchen-garden 
is  not  bad.  Might  be  made  more  of.  Plenty 
of  weeds.  Hem !  these  fruit-trees  want  graft- 
ing sadly.  Evidently,  the  gardener  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  them.  There  is  too  much 
wood,  and  too  much  root.  What  a  shame  to 
let  that  vine  use  up  all  the  wall.  And  a  green- 
house, too — yery  silly,  indeed.  What  does  a 
farmer  want  with  a  greenhouse? 

And  having  taken  a  little  more  time  for  ob- 
servations, be  wrote  down,  "  Traces  of  misman- 
agement everywhere." 

Fray  where  is  the  house-dog  ?  Why  does  he 
not  bark  Mr.  Sibley  off  the  premises  ? 

But  Mr.  Sibloy  had  finished  his  observations, 
and  put  the  book  in  his  pocket.  He  would 
not  have  been  without  that  book  for  any  money 
under  the  sun. 

Then,  stealthily  pursuing  his  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  startle  Peggy  out  of  her  senses. 

**  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  asked  he,  softly, 
and  in  his  usual  insinuating  voice. 

''Yes;  but  you  needn't  have  gone  and 
frighted  a  body  so,"  replied  Peggy,  picking  up 
her  pound  of  butter  from  the  floor,  and  survey- 
ing it  with  anxiety.  '*  Gentlefolks  always  goes 
to  the  front-door." 

''  Ah !  but  you  see  I  happened  to  be  on  this 
side  the  house.  And  besides,  I'm  not  a  proud 
man — I'm  very  humble."  . 

'*  Eh  I"  said  Peggy,  looking  up  at  him. 

'*  There's  a  shilling  for  you,  my  good  woman, 
to  pay  for  your  fright.  Now  just  tell  me  if  your 
master  is  at  home.'* 

"Thank  ye." 

And  Peggy  pocketed  the  shilling  with  great 
celerity. 

"Will  you  walk  round  to  the  other  door, 
sir?     I'll  run  and  open  it." 

"Oh  no,  thank  you!  I  won't  give  you  the 
trouble.  I'll  walk  through  this  way."  Kitchen 
clean  and  creditable.  Famous  hams  and  ba- 
con. 

Peggy  led  him  through  the  hall  into  a  pleas- 
ant room  of  a  comfortable  home-like  appear- 
ance, and  where  a  bright  fire  was  burning. 
This  was  the  general  sitting-room.  He  was 
very  glad  of  that.  He  wanted  to  see  things  as 
they  were  in  common  every-day  life,  not  as  they 
appeared  in  a  stiff,  formal  drawing-room ;  and 
he  could  peep  about  to  his  heart's  content. 

.There  was  Miss  Ormond's  desk.  She  had 
been  writing  a  letter. 

"  My  dear  James." 

*  *  Who  can  that  be,  I  wonder  ?  James  ?  A 
man's  name.  Has  she  a  cousin  of  the  name 
of  James  ?    How  much  has  she  written  ?    Only 


a  line,  which  says  that  she  received  his  letter 
yesterday.  Here  is  another  letter;"  and  he 
clutches  it.  "How  provoking!  It  is  not  di- 
rected, and  yet  fastened  down.  How  neat  she 
keeps  her  desk!  What  a  tempting  stick  of 
sealing-wax!  He  had  a  great  mind  to  pocket 
it.  And  that  is  her  work-box ;  how  yery  or- 
derly— with  its  reels  of  white  cotton,  and  its 
scissors,  and  needles,  and  tapes,  and  buttons  I 
She  is  making  a  shirt,  then.  -  Is  it  her  brother's, 
I  wonder  ?  Stay,  here  is  a  paper  pinned  to  the 
heavy  cushion :  *  One  of  Joe's  shirts — a  pat- 
tern !'    Who  on  earth  is  Joe  ?" 


CHAPTER  XV. 


KATE  ORMOND. 


When  Peggy  had  shut  up  Mr.  Sibley  in  the 
general  sitting-room,  she  went  up  a  curious, 
crooked-back  staircase  to  an  apple-chamber  over 
the  kitchen. 

A  very  small  young  lady,  in  a  print  dress  nat- 
tily made,  and  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  was  busi- 
ly engaged  in  rubbing  and  sorting  apples. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Kate,  here's  Mr.  Sibley, 
arwanting  to  see  master." 

"  How  tiresome !"  and  the  young  lady  turned 
round  in  a  short,  rather  snappish,  way.  "  I 
never  set  myself  to  do  any  thing,  but  I  am  in- 
terrupted directly !"  And,  with  an  impatient 
jerk,  she  pulled  off  a  pair  of  old  gloves  which 
kept  her  pretty  white  hands  from  getting  soiled. 

**  Shall  I  tell  the  master  ?"  asked  Peggy, 
stolidly.  . 

"  No ;  that's  of  no  use.  Of  course,  I  must 
go  myself." 

"  Master's  in  the  study.  Miss." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Eate,  crossly.  "I  want- 
ed him  to  help  me  do  these  apples,  and  he 
wouldn't." 

Peggy  stood  a  minute,  still  st6lid. 

"Yoji  can  go,  Peggy;  I'll  come;"  and  she 
threw  down  the  duster  with  which  she  had  been 
rubbing  the  bright,  cherry  -  cheeked  apples. 
"  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  come." 

Peggy  retired,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  Kate 
glided  into  the  study  with  a  little  rush,  like  that 
of  a  miniature  whirlwind. 

"  Now,  Luke,  get  up  directly !  Mr.  Sibley  is 
here." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  yery  large, 
long  individual,  who  lay  on  the  sofa,  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  and  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

The  individual  never  stirred  an  inch. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Luke  ?  Mr.  Sibley  is  come," 
repeated  she,  the  words  coming  out  as  sharp  as 
could  be  through  her  eager  lips. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  Mr.  Sibley." 

"  Who  is  to  see  him,  then?" 

"  You  can,  if  you  like ;  if  yon  are  so  fond  of 
him." 

"Luke,  for  shame!  it's  abominable  of  you! 
When  I've  been  slaving  all  the  morning  over 
the  apples." 
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"Wb  were  not  talking  of  the  »pple^" — «nd 
hs  gsTB  K  little  tnrn  to  m&be  htmaelf  more  thor- 
ODgtil;  comfortable^"  we  were  talking  about 
Mr.  Siblej." 

"And  fOD  nerer  will  help  me  do  anything," 
continDed  she,  coming   nearer,  and  elanehing 


tniration ;  "  if  jon  did  not  nse  it  wp  somehow 
I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  ni." 

She  gave  a  ehort  little  laugh;  ihe  knew  in 
her  heart  ^at  be  tpoke  the  truth. 

"Bnt,  liuke,  now."  said  she,  careesiaglj,  and 
going  close  up  to  him,  "eome,  do  get  up!    How 


her  little  IuhhI;   "you'd  lie  there  hour  after 

"  Tin  tired — mj  back  aches." 

"And  how  do  you  think  I  am?     How  do 


can  I  manage  the  buBiness  matters 
erery  thinfjelse?" 

'■  If  I  get  up  I  shall  kick  him 

"Lnket" 

"I  shalll     Kick  him  clean  oat,a 
a  football." 
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A  frightened  look  came  into  her  face;  she 
moved  to  the  glaaa  which  hung  over  the  man- 
tel'piece. 

'*  I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen,"  she  said,  with  a  kind 
of  whimper;  ''just  look  at  my  hair." 

«  Now,  Kate,  don't  teU  fibs !" 

Her  hair  was  chestnat,  and  waved  in  a  way 
that  was  thoronghlj  after  its  own  &shion.  She 
wore  it  in  short  litUe  ringlets  all  over  her  head; 
vexy  pretty  ringlets  they  were,  too. 

'*I  suppose  I  must  go;  it's  really  a  great 
shame.  I  have  to  do  every  things"  continaed 
she,  still  whimpering. 

'<  Off  with  yon  I"  said  Luke  from  the  sofa. 

"What  am  I  to  say?"  asked  she,  suddenly 
facing  round  to  her  brother. 

'*  Oh,  yon  know  what  to  say.  You  know  as 
much  of  the  matter  as  I  do,  and  can  put  it  a 
great  deal  better." 

She  was  smoothing  out  a  jaunty  little  bow  of 
ribbon  that  fastened  her  collar.  It  did  not  want 
it  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 

**  If  you  are  not  off  soon,  Kate,  I'll  go !"  said 
Luke  from  the  sofii,  and  in  a  deep,  gruff,  threat- 
ening voice. 

**0h,  no,  no!  Lie  yon  still,"  cried  Kate, 
alarmed  beyond  measure.  And  she  was  gone 
in  an  instant. 

This  little  dialogue  had  taken  time,  and  Mr. 
Sibley  had  quite  finished  his  inspection.  He 
\ras  sitting  in  a  chair  as  still  as  a  mouse.  The 
moment  Kate  entered  he  rose,  and  stood  bowing 
with  the  utmost  obsequiousness. 

'*  Good-morning,  sir,"  said  Kate.  Sjite  was 
short'and  sharp,  not  often  sweet 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Ormond,  this  is  a  pleasure  I 
did  not  expects    I  called  to  speak  to  yonr  broth- 
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er. 

*'  My  brother  wishes  you  to  say  what  yon 
have  to  say  to  me,"  replied  Kate. 

''I  can't  help  it,"  she  had  said  many  times 
to  herself,  '*  and  I  won't  tell  a  lie.  If  Luke 
chooses  to  do  in  this  way,  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences." 

Mr.  Sibley  looked  puzzled,  but  he  was  as  soft 
as  silk ;  his  paws  were  like  velvet. 

'^  I'm  sure  it  is  a  great  pleasure,"  replied  he, 
softly  rubbing  his  han3s,  '*  to  talk  to  so  agree- 
ble  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Ormond.  But,  you 
see,  my  visit  was  on  business,  and  young  ladies 
can't  be  expected  to  understand—" 

«*  I  do,"  interrupted  Kate,  boldly ;  *<  at  least, 
I  understand  the  business  you  have  oome  about." 

"  Dear  me !  how  acute  you  are !  Dear  me  I 
really!"  And  he  rubbed  his  hands  together, 
still  softly,  but  in  admiration. 

*'Is  it  about  the  farm?"  asked  Kate,  still 
boldly. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  about  the  farm." 

"  Well,  you  may  just  say  it  all  to  me.  I 
know  every  thing." 

''I  don't  doubt  it;  indeed,  I  might  have 
known  ;  but  really —  So  I  suppose  your  broth- 
er declines  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

Kate  was  silent. 

He  might  think  what  he  liked ;  it  was  Luke's 


fault.     He  was  not  engaged  in  any  thing  but 
smoking,  and  she  would  not  say  he  was. 

*'It  is  rather— rather—just  a  little  bit  rude 
of  him,"  said  Mr.  Sibley. 

Kate  was  still  silent. 

*'  Sof  I  suppose  yon  and  I  are  to  settle  the 
business  between  us,"  resumed  Mr.  Sibley,  after 
thoughtfully  stroking  his  chin.  **  Well,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  enough — as  clear  as  daylight." 

<<  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Kate.  <'  I  like  things 
that  are  as  clear  as  daylight." 

Her  keen  eyes  were  aimed  at  him,  as  she 
spoke,  with  such  sharpness  and  penetration,  that 
he  lowered  his  before  them. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  my  generous  and  respect- 
ed patron,  Sir  Frederick  Morton,  has  sent  me  to 
offer  terms  for  the  purchase  of  the  fann." 

"Yes." 

''And  he  offers  a  good  round  sum— more 
than  it's  worth,  a  great  deal — oh,  a  very  great 
deall" 

"Indeed!" 

**  He  offers  eleven  thousand  pounds." 

«  Does  he  ?"  said  Kate,  carelessly. 

''  Yes.  He  wants  to  have  it,  in  fact,  at  any 
price." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  returned  Kate,  '*  be- 
cause we  do  not  mean  to  sell  it." 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  think  better  of  that !" 

Kate  shook  her  head.  « 

"  I  tell  yon  you  will.  Miss  Ormond^  when  you 
come  to  reflect — " 

*'  It  is  no  matter  of  reflection.  My  dear  fa- 
ther, on  his  death-bed,  made  us  promise  never 
to  let  it  go,  and  we  never  will." 

She  spoke  in  a  sharp,  resolute  tone.  There 
was  a  vast  amount  of  decision  of  character  about 
her,  small  person  as  she  was. 

He  looked  at  her  a  few  minutes,  at  the 
sbaip  outline  of  her  face — pretty,  too,  and  piqu- 
ant, but  sharp,  decidedly;  at  the  keen  eyes, 
which  glittered  with  a  sort  of  defiance ;  at  the 
firm,  compact  little  figure ;  the  neat,  trim  dress, 
without  a  pin  awry.  He  took  note  of  every 
thing.  And  he  hated  her.  He  hated  the  whole 
race  of  Ormonds.  Had  not  the  old  man,  now 
in  his  grave,  once  told  him  he  was  a  sneaking 
coward  ?  The  Ormonds  had  the  way  of  speak- 
ing their  minds  pretty  freely ;  and  Mr.  Sibley  had 
a  retentive  memoiy,  assisted  by  his  memoranda. 
He  was  never  likely  to  forget  that  remark. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  could  not  exactly 
buUy  and  threaten  a  lady  in  her  own  house ; 
out  of  it,  was  another  matter ;  and  out  of  reach 
of  the  long  strong  brother  on  the  sofa. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Miss  Ormond,"  he  began, 
things  going  exactly  in  the  groove  he  wished, 
'*  it  may  not  be  altogether  in  your  power  to  re- 
fuse." 

*  *  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?" 

''I mean,  pardon  the  observation,  that  the 
tenure  by  which  you  hold  this  property  may  not 
be  so  secure  as  you  suppose." 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,  sir." 

''  It  is  a  complicated  aflkir,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, young  ladies — " 
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"  Oh,  liare  no  scniple,  I  beg,  fir.  I  can  see 
into  the  matter  as  clearly  as  any  body,  though  I 
have  the  misfortime  to  be  a  young  lady." 

He  bowed  submissively.  '*  Yon  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  debt  ?* " 

*'  If  I  know  my  alphabet,  I  should  think  I 
do^"  said  Kate,  scornfully. 

"  Well,  then,  your  father  has  died,  leaving  a 
lather  heavy  debt  unpaid." 

Kate  started. 

*'  Sir  Frederick  holds  the  memorandum  in  his 
hand — in  fact  it  is  a  letter  with  your  father's 
signature.  I  need  not  tell  a  young  lady  of  your 
Gomprehensive  intellect  that  he  can  enforce  the 
payment." 

She  was  looking  steadily  at  him. 

'*  Unless,"  added  he,  dropping  his  eyes  under 
the  sharp  fire  of  hers,  **  unless  you  are  disposed 
to  come  to  terms,  and  comply  with  Sir  Freder- 
ick's wishes.  He  offers  to  take  the  farm  in  lien 
ai  the  debt.  In  that  case,  you  will  be  the  gain- 
en  by  the  bargain  to  the  tune  of  some  few  thou- 
sands ;  no  bad  thing  either." 

''Sir,"  said  Kate,  quietly,  and  without  the 
least  bluster,  *'  I  believe  you  have  told  me  a  yeiy 
great  falsehood." 

**  What !"  and  the  man's  face  grew  white  and 
livid  with  suppressed  passion — "  what!  do- you 
charge  me  with  fiilsehood — me — mef** 

''Either  with  falsehood,  or  with  a  mistake  of 
your  own  invention,  sir;  which  you  choose." 

"  I  was  never  so  insulted  before,  except  once  " 
— and  he  glared  at  her,  now  completely  un- 
masked— "  except  once,  and  that  was  by  an  Or- 
mond !" 

"  We  are  a  very  plain-spoken  race,"  said  Kate, 
coolly,  and  standing  her  ground,  **and  have  a 
tolerable  share  of  penetration.  It  would  not  be 
Tery  easy  to  impose  on  us." 

"We  shall  see — ^we  shall  see!"  and  he  took 
up  his  hat.  "  The  subject  won't  be  let  drop,  or 
my  name»is  not  Sibley." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Sibley,"  said  Kate,  with 
provoking  nonchalance.  He  glared  at  her  again, 
and  went  out  of  the  house.  Before  he  was  out 
of  sight  of  it,  he  turned  back  and  shook  his  fist. 

"Twice  insulted  —  twice,"  he  muttered; 
"  once  by  him,  once  by  her  I  But  T\\  be  re- 
venged, and  that  speedily.     See  if  I  don't  I " 
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It  was  just  a  week  since  Sir  Frederick  Mor- 
ton's aimt  had  come  to  take  up  her  abode  at  the 
Tower.  She  considered  this  an  act  of  conde- 
scension on  her  part.  Indeed,  if  her  jointure 
had  not  been  very  small,  and  the  step  rather 
oooTenient  as  regarded  her  finances,  I  doubt  if 
she  wonld  have  consented  to  it.  But  her  hus- 
band had  left  her  scarce  standing-room,  in  the 
gay  circle  in  which  she  loyed  to  flutter,  and  she 
had  been  ghid  to  retire  with  dignity. 

Lady  Peters  was  a  thoroughly  made-up  per- 


son. Few  women  more  so,  even  in  this  super- 
ficial age.  She  looked  about  thirty,  but  her 
nearest  friends  knew  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  so.  She  was 
not  handsome,  but  what  nature  had  failed  to  do 
art  attempted  to  achieve.  There  was  a  vast 
amount  of  style  about  her.  Her  hair,  ahundan  t 
enough  after  the  modem  idea  of  abundance,  was 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Her  com- 
plexion was  got  up  to  perfection.  Her  pearly 
rows  of  teeth  were  white  and  even.  Her  figure 
was  youthful.  Her  dress  was  in  the  best  pos- 
sible taste.  She  could  talk  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject She  was  "up"  in  the  most  refined 
usages  of  society ;  to  use  a  homely  and  familiar 
expression,  she  was  a  host  in  herself. 

"What  a  goose  the  girl  is  I"  said  her  lady- 
ship, as  she  reclined  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire, 
opposite  her  nephew. 

She  had  just  finished  breakfast.  He  had  been 
out  some  hours  with  his  agent,  and  was  ready 
for  his  lunch. 

"  I  don't  think  so,  aunt.  I  think  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

"  Nonsense  about  right  I"  said  his  aunt,  sharp- 
ly. ' '  You  have  such  absurd  notions,  Frederick. 
The  right  thing  is  what  will  forward  our  own 
interests  the  most."* 

She  never  cared  to  keep  the  mask  on  before 
her  nephew. 

He  buried  his  face  in  the  paper  he  was  read- 
ing, instead  of  making  any  reply. 

"  Only  that  of  course  she  will  turn  the  child 
ofi^,  if  the  arrangement  becomes  inconvenient," 
continued  her  ladyship. 

"  The  child  has  nowhere  else  to  go,  aunt." 

"  There  is  the  work-house." 

"Really,  aunt— " 

"  My  dear,  I  know  more  of  the  world  than 
you  do.  I  know  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  sheer 
nonsense.  The  only  real  thing  is  self-in- 
terest." 

He  did  not  agree  with  her  in  the  least.  He 
knew  better  in  his  heart ;  but  he  lacked  moral 
courage  to  say  so. 

"And  are  these  very  extraordinary  people 
the  only  neighbors  yon  have  ?"  asked  her  lady- 
ship after  a  pause. 

"  Almost  the  only  neighbors." 

"Dear  me  I  and  what  was  he — the  man,  I 
mean  ?"     She  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Easton. 

"He  was  in  some  business,  I  believe.  I 
think  he  had  a  milL" 

"  Good  gracious !  you  have  not  brought  mo 
here  to  associate  with  a  miller  ?" 

"  He  is  a  capital  sort  of  man,  aunt,"  said  Sir 
Frederick,  biting  his  lip.  "His  honesty,  and 
common  sense,  and  knowledge  of — " 

"Don't  tell  me  of  honesty  and  common 
sense,"  said  she,  sharply.  "  And  my  dear  little 
Parisian  bonnet,  and  the  get-up  I  have  prepare<l 
with  such  care!  Ah,  well — ^I  am  not  quite 
come  to  that  yet.     I  shall  pack  up  my  things — " 

"  He  is  one  of  oar  richest  men,  too — almost  a 
millionaire,"  continued  Sir  Frederick  careless- 
lyi  and  as  if  it  were  an  after-thought. 
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"  A  millionaire !  Why  on  earth  did  yon  not 
tell  me  that  at  first,  instead  of  talking  about  his 
honesty  ?  Yon  are  the  most  obtuse  young  man 
of  my  acquaintance,  Frederick.  Of  course,  that 
quite  alters  the  case,  quite  I" 

*'It  would  not  weigh  with  me  an  atom,  if 
the  man  were  not  a  good  man,"  said  Sir  Fred- 
erick firmly. 

'*  Ah !  that's  just  like  yon,"  and  she  held  up 
her  hands.  "  You  always  were  so  different  to 
the  rest  of  us.  How  you  contrived  to  get  those 
notions  is  perfectly  mysterious." 

'*  I  could  easily  tell  you,  aunt." 

*'  Could  you  ?  I  should  really  like  to  know, 
out  of  curiosity." 

'^  From  the  Bible ;"  and  the  young  man  spoke 
solemnly,  and  with  feeling.  Yet  he  was  almost, 
not  quite,  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.  His 
character  lacked  one  element — decision. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Something  restrained  her.  Then  she  said,  as 
if  to  change  the  subject — 

"  I  think  you  told  me  they  talked  of  call- 
ing r 

**  They  did,  and  I  fancy  here  they  are.  Yes, 
the  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
rising  and  looking  out. 

'*  Dear  me !  what  Vandalism !  at  this  hour, 
too,  when  one  might  be  in  bed." 

*'  You  forget  Mr.  Easton  is  a  millionaire." 

"No  I  don't.  I  think  —  well,  it  is  very 
shocking,  and  I  a  Morton,  and  a  Peters,  and 
with  the  best  blood  in  the  kingdom  running  in 
my  veins.  But  I  think  I  had  better  tolerate 
them." 

**I  think  you  had,  aunt." 

He  spoke  dryly,  and  opened  the  door  for  her 
to  pass.  Just  for  one  moment  there  came  a 
very  unpleasant  look  into  her  face ;  a  look  so 
unwomanly,  so  nnamiable,  so  thoroughly  un- 
christian, ^at  we  are  glad  to  turn  away  from  it. 
It  was  gone  directly.  She  entered  the  drawing- 
room  beaming  with  smiles.  It  was  part  of  her 
tactics  to  adapt  herself  to  her  society. 

"Adaptation  is  just  every  thing,"  she  would 
say  to  her  nephew,  "  the  mainspring  of  popu- 
larity." It  was  her  policy,  now,  to  be  as  neigh- 
borly as  possible. 

"I  am  so  glad!  it  is  so  kind  of  yon,"  she 
said,  advancing  to  her  visitors  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  **  This  is  really  what  I  call  neigh- 
borly!" 

"  We  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
paying  our  respects  to  your  ladyship,"  replied 
Mr.  £aston,  with  his  usual  stiff  courtesy.  "  I 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  neighborhood." 

"  Oh,  I  am  charmed  with  it !  It  is  so  peace- 
ful and  retired  about  here.  I  love  retirement," 
said  she,  with  enthusiasm,  and  yet  giving  a  quick 
f^lance  towards  where  Adela  sat,  entertaineid  by 
Sir  Frederick.  "  Come,  my  dear  Frederick,  I 
want  to  talk  to  Miss  Easton.  I  have  so  long 
desired  to  make  her  acquaintance;"  and  very 
gracefully,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  perfect  in- 
nocence, she  dislodged  him. 

Sir  Frederick  walked  over  to  Mr.  Easton. 


"And  how  goes  on  the  Ormond  business?" 
asked  Mr.  Easton. 

"  Well,  not  so  very  satisfactorily ;"  and  he 
drew  Sir  Frederick  into  the  bay-window.  "  Sib- 
ley says  the  place  is  very  much  neglected." 

"  Does  he  ?" 

There  was  distrust  in  the  tone,  and  distrust 
in  the  heart. 

"But  it  is  no  business  of  mine,"  thought 
Mr.  Easton. 

"  Sibley  took  the  trouble  to  look  about  him, 
and  see  how  things  were  going  on.  Sibley  is  a 
first-rate  fellow,  you  know,  though  he  makes  mis- 
takes sometimes.     The  best  of  us  may  do  that." 

Mr.  EUiston  was  silent.  Then,  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer,  he  said  a 
few  chilling  words  about  knowing  very  little  of 
his  neighbors. 

"  But  when  you  do  know,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it,"  ventured  Sir  Frederick,  in  a  tone 
of  heartiness  which  contrasted  with  the  other's 
coldness.  "  Sibley  tells  me  he  was  very  much 
insulted." 

"  Who  insulted  him  ?" 

"Both  of  them  did.  The  young  man  re- 
fused to  see  him,  though  he  was  in  the  house. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  either,  Sibley  says. 
And  as  for  the  young  lady — ^" 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Mr.  Easton. 

"  She  pitched  into  him  quite  rudely  and 
coarsely.  I  bad  to  worm  it  out  of  him.  Of 
course,  a  young  lady  never  does  wrong,"  he  said, 
politely.  "  Sibley  is  so  very  courteous  him- 
self— thoroughly  the  gentleman !" 

Mr.  Easton  smiled.  "What  terms  did  he 
make  ?  This  is  of  the  most  consequence,"  said 
he. 

"No  terms  at  all.  Would  yon  believe  it? 
They  deny  the  existence  of  a  debt  I  had  against 
their  father." 

"Do  they?" 

"  Yes ;  and  refuse  a  really  fair  <yffer  I  made 
them  for  the  estate.  They  would  have  had  a 
good  sum  left  after  paying  this  debt.  I  shall 
not  make  the  ofier  again.  I  will  not  expose 
Sibley—" 

"Excuse  me.  What  a  famous  view  yoa 
have  from  this  window !"  interrupted  Mr.  Eas- 
ton, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  being  pressed 
too  far.  "  I  call  it  quite  a  grand  landscape." 
And  having  given  the  conversation  this  little 
turn,  he  contrived  to  keep  it  in  a  difieient 
groove.  "I  know  Sibley  is  a  rascal,  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  so,"  thought  he ;  "but  I 
hate  being  mixed  up  with  other  people's  affairs. 
And  what  do  I  know  of  the  Ormonds?" 

"Of  course,"  Lady  Peters  was  saying  to 
Adela,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room — "  of  course, 
I  have  heard  of  your  act  of  generosity.  How- 
very  good  of  you  I  It  is  just  what  I  should  have 
done  myself." 

"Should  you?" 

Adela's  keen,  sensible  eye  rather  disconcerted 
her. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  children.  I  dote  on  them. 
Pray,  is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ? 
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"A  girl/ 

"  How  old  ?" 

"  She  is  nearly  two  years  old." 

''CharmiDg  age! — so  innocent! — so  truly 
fascinating  I  I  lost  a  dear  child  just  at  that 
a^ ;"  and  the  white  handkerchief  was  raised  to 
her  ejes.     "  It  was  such  a  trial  I" 

"It  must  have  been,"  said  Adela,  quietly. 

"Yes.  I  have  only  one  child  left — a  son.  I 
call  him  my  child,  but  he  is  fire-and-twenty. 
Poor  fellow !"  and  she  sighed. 

Adela  wondered  what  for. 

"  He  is  so  sensitive,  my  boy  is — too  much  so 
aliDost  to  live.  That  is  why  I  call  him  *  poor 
feUow.' " 

Adela  listened.  The  word  *  *  sensitive  "  struck 
her  ear.  - 

"The  truth  is,  he  does  not  mix  much  with 
the  world.  He  has  always  given  himself  up  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  is  a  musician  and  an  art- 
ist.   His  pictures  are  beautiful !" 

"  An  artist !"  said  Adela,  with  interest. 

"  Yes.  He  is  coming  here  to  sketch,  soon. 
I  want  him  to  make  some  sketches  about  Bram- 
ley  Hall,  if  your  father  would  permit." 

"Ob,  we  should  be  very  pleased!"  And 
then  she  stopped.  She  had  spoken  with  unusual 
Warmth,  and  she  checked  herself.  She  was 
thinking  of  Margaret^s  husband. 

**  Charming  people,  Adela !"  said  her  father, 
as  they  rode  home.  "  What  a  very  fine  woman 
Lady  Peters  is,  to  be  sure  1  She  might  be  his 
sister.    How  do  you  like  her  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion  yet,"  replied 
Adela.  In  her  heart  she  did  not  like  her. 
Something  whispered,  "False  I" 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

UR,  8IBLET  TAKES  ▲  HOLIDAT. 

"  It  is  so  seldom  you  go  out,  Sibley,  no  one 
can  accuse  you  of  neglecting  my  affairs,"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  with  a  good-tempered  smile. 

'*  I  should  not  go  now.  Sir  Frederick,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  a  holiday.  People  in  these  days," 
added  Mr.  Sibley,  "  think  far  too  much,  in  my 
opinion,  of  holidays.  Bless  me  I  what  scram- 
bling about  there  is  all  over  the  country !" 

''Ah,  well,  a  holiday  is  a  jolly  good  thing, 
Sibley.  I  am  not  far  enough  off  my  school- 
boy days  to  lose  all  apprehension  of  that." 

''  The  fact  is.  Sir  l<>ederick,  I  have  a  relative 
who  is  ill,  and  rather  wishes  to  see  me.  So  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  go." 

''  You  are  a  famous  stickler  for  duty,  arn*t 
yoo,  Sibley?" 

"  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  in  my  humble  way  I 
am,"  replied  Mr.  Sibley,  modestly. 

**  Go,  then,  by  all  means,  and  I  hope  yon  will 
find  your  relative  better,"  said  the  young  bar- 
onet, kindly. 

''  Thank  you,  Sir  Frederick ;  and  now  do  yon 
know,  a  little  business  matter  may  be  made  to 
Uond  harmoniously  with  this  journey  ?     I  mean 


as  regards  that  troublesome  affair  of  the  Or- 
monds." 

**  Troublesome  enough,  Sibley.  If  they  had 
not  insulted  you,  and  if — " 

**  Oh,  never  mind  me.  Sir  Frederick — never 
mind  me !  I  can  forgive  and  forget  as  soon 
as  any  one.  But  it  is  yotir  honor  which  is  at 
stake.*' 

**  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

"  People  might  say  you  were  afraid." 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  to  be  said  of  a  Morton," 
returned  Sir  Frederick,  with  a  touch  of  haughti- 
ness. 

"  I  know  yon  come  of  a  brave  race,  my  dear 
patron — very  bmve  indeed,  and  if  that  great 
hulking  giant,  Luke  Ormond,  did  boast  that 
you  might  come  and  claim  the  monev,  if  yon 
dared—" 

"  He  never  said  that,  Sibley !"  cried  the  bar- 
onet, flushing  angrily,  and  his  pride  touched. 

Mr.  Sibley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '*  They 
say  he  did.  It's  the  popular  report  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

"  How  very  impertinent  of  people  to  bandy 
my  name  about,"  said  the  baronet,  annoyed. 
"You  see,  the  Ormonds  themselves  will  drive 
me  to  extremities.  Besides,  I  wonder  at  their 
want  of  delicacy  in  i^  matter  that  concerned  their 
late  father,  as  well  as  themselves." 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  them.  They  had  much 
better  have  accepted  your  offer." 

"  I  shan't  make  it  again,  Sibley." 

**  Nothing  ought  to  induce  you.  You  must 
take  proceedings  against  them." 

"  But  you  forget  that  my  claim  would  scarcely 
stand  in  law.  A  letter  is  the  only  evidence  I 
have.  In  that  letter  the  elder  Ormond  clearly 
recognizes  the  obligation." 

"But  can  you.  get  no  witnesses  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  debt  ?" 

"  Not  a  ghost  of  one,  Sibley.  It  was  a  pure- 
ly private  and  personal  arrangement,  in  which 
lawyers  were  not  allowed  to  interfere." 

"Ah,  a  great  pity,"  sighed  Sibley.  "Law- 
yers are  absolutely  indispensable  in  such  cases. 
Sheer  madness  to  act  without  them !  Now  in 
my  small  affairs,  trifling  as  they  are  when  com- 
pared with  yours,  I  never  take  a  single  step  in- 
volving property  or  interest  of  any  kind  except- 
ing through  a  solicitor.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
I  have  never  lost  a  penny  yet !  Take  my  hum- 
ble advice,  Sir  Frederick,  and — ** 

**True,  true,"  interrupted  the  baronet ;  '*  but 
what  we  have  now  to  do  is  this — ^how  can  we  in- 
duce the  Ormonds  to  part  with  the  estate  ?" 

''How  can  we?  Oh,  I  think  I  can  man- 
age it,  Sir  Frederick,  if  you  will  intrust  the  busi- 
ness to  me." 

'*But  I  should  like  to  know  beforehand 
what  course  yon  will  take  with  them  ?" 

"  Why,  just  this.  I  fancy  if  yon  can  not 
find  a  witness  that  the  debt  is  unpaid,  I  can." 

"It  is  quite  impossible!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Frederick,  laughing;  ''your  zeal  carries  you 
beyond  all  bounds.     Yon  might  as  well  try  to 
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^*  Bat  I  really  do  happen  to  know  a  person 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Or- 
monds,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  their  af- 
fairs better,  perhaps,  than  they  were  themselves. 
He  would  be  very  likely  to  remember  the  trans- 
action in  question,  and  might  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  it." 

* '  Shall  you  see  this  person  when  you  are  from 
home  ?" 

'*I  intend  to  do  so.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
gist  of  my  journey." 

Sir  Frederick  reflected  a  moment. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  **  very 
sorry  for  those  poor  young  people.  After  all, 
they  are  to  be  excused  for  refusing  to  receive  so 
unsupported  a  proof.  *  And  the  affair  may  ruin 
them." 

**  Very  likely  will,"  said  Mr.  Sibley,  coolly. 

*'  Suppose  I  were  to  see  Mr.  Ormond  myself, 
and  try  to  talk  the  matter  over." 

**  It  would  never  do,  Sir  Frederick,  never  do 
at  all,"  exclaimed  the  agent, in  alarm.  ''He 
is  not  a  fit  opponent.  He  is  for  mer«)  brute 
force.     Persuasion  would  go  no  way  with  him." 

•'You  think  not?" 

"I  am  sure  not.  No, you  had  better  leave 
it  to  me." 

"I  say,  Sibley,"  added  Sir  Frederick,  as  the 
agent  turned  to  leave  the  room,  "I  am  not  a 
hard  man.  I  don't  mind  if  they  like  to  pay 
down — " 

"  But  they  won't,"  and  the  agent  came  back. 
"  They  won't ;  firmness  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
their  race — obstinacy  I  should  call  it." 

The  young  baronet  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  as  if  lost  in  thought 

Sibley  wanted  to  push  the  matter  to  extremes. 
Sibley,  no  doubt,  was  right.  Sibley  knew  bet- 
ter than  he  did.  Perhaps  it  was  weakness, 
this  kindly  feeling  to  the  Ormonds.  If  the  Or- 
monds  tried  to  impose  on  him,  if  they  were  in- 
solent and  unscrupnlons,  it  would  never  do  to 
succumb.  Yet  he  did  so  wish  to  live  at  peace 
with  his  neighbors.  He  felt  so  tenderly  to- 
wards the  orphan  and  the  fotherless.  What 
should  he  do  ? 

Alas  I  for  that  one  keystone  in  a  man's  char- 
acter, decision. 

Sibley  had  it.  While  the  master  wavered  and 
deliberated,  and  drifted  to  and  fro,  the  man  was 
gone. 


CHAPTEB  XVni. 


MAT7DE   8IBLBT. 


Mr.  Siblet  had  once  lived  in  lodgings,  and 
had  days  of  adversity.  Fortune  had  been  at 
odds  with  him;  but  that  was  some  time  ago. 
He  had  feathered  his  nest  well  by  now.  He 
had  a  comfortable  house  and  a  comfortable  in- 
come. The  income,  people  hinted,  was  made 
rather  than  earned.  But  people  are  apt  to  be 
ill-natured  when  a  neighbor  climbs  up  the  lad- 
der while  they  remain  at  the  bottom.  Sibley 
was  pretty  nearly  up  the  ladder  in  these  days. 


He  could  ride  his  hunter  when  he  liked ;  he  had 
a  nice  little  balance  at  his  banker's,  and,  on  the 
whole,  things  were  going  very  smoothly  with 
him.  But  he  was  not  a  happy  man,  nor  was  he 
likely  to  be  while  Mordecai  sat  at  the  gate. 

He  was  foolish  enough  to  let  this  circum- 
stance be  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 

He  walked  home  briskly.  He  meant  to  be 
off  by  the  next  train.  The  man  understood 
his  master  tp  the  letter.  He  knew  the  generos- 
ity of  that  warm,  noble  heart.  He  knew  the 
feebleness  of  'the  irresolute  wilL  And  he  would 
not  give  time  for  the  one  to  overcome  the  other. 
He  would  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot. 

"Is  my  daughter  up  yet?"  he  asked,  with  a 
rather  different  tone  of  voice  from  the  one  he 
had  been  using  lately. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  in  the  drawing-room  waiting 
for  dinner." 

The  drawing-room  was  very  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  as  large  and  commodious  as  that  at 
the  Tower. 

Sibley  liked  luxury.  He  was  by  nature  of  a 
soft,  effeminate  habit,  and  he  had  crept  on  from 
one  luxury  to  another. 

He  was  a  widower.  His  wife  had  died  years 
ago,  when  Maude  Sibley  was  an  infant. 

It  was  rather  a  painful  heritage  which  the 
mother  had  bequeathed  to  the  child,  incessant 
ill-health. 

None  knew  what  Maude  suflered.  She  might 
be  said  never  to  have  been  young.  All  her 
childhood,  and  her  early  youth,  were  spent  in 
battling  with  some  disease  which  medical  skill 
could  not  lay  hold  upon.  It  was  like  a  blight, 
which  made  her  life  apparently  dreary  and  joy- 
less— ^that  is,  as  far  as  externals  went. 

She  was  young  still,  but  there  was  no  beauty 
in  the  palid,  sickly  face,  and  the  dwarfed,  stunt- 
ed figure — if,  indeed,  we  except  the  look  of  pa- 
tient resignation  which  shone  from  her  eyes,  the 
quietude  of  her  spirit,  the  piety  and  trustfulness 
of  her  nature.  These  were  hidden  ornaments, 
pearls  of  gi'eat  price. 

Her  father  did  not  see  them.  He  never  had. 
It  waa  one  of  his  sorest  trials  that  the  girl  should 
have  grown  up  so  different  to  other  girls. 

He  wanted  her  to  be  handsome  and  brilliant 
and  accomplished.  He  wanted  to  push  her 
forward  into  society,  so  as  to  gain  a  more  ad- 
vanced footing  for  himself. 

He  would  not  have  cared  what  he  spent  on 
her  dress,  or  how  worldly  and  frivolous  she 
might  be.  Instead  of  which  she  would  sinp; 
hymns — ^he  had  heard  the  servants  say  so.  And 
he  knew  the  book  which  was  her  constant  com- 
panion in  her  hours  of  solitude — her  Bible,  Ho 
could  not  make  her  the  partner  of  his  schemes 
either,  and  Sibley  was  always  scheming.  There 
was. some  influence  which  unconsciously  re- 
strained him.  So  that  the  father  and  the 
daughter  held  on  each  a  separate  course ;  liko 
parallel  lines,  they  never  met. 

Yet  she  struggled  hard  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
companion  to  him ;  she  would  be  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  if  possible.     Many  times  it  was  not 
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possible,  and  she  would  lie  stretched  on  her  bed 
of  suffering,  where  he  never  visited  her,  or  at- 
tempted to  soothe  or  comfort  her. 

'*  It  is  not  in  my  way,  and  Maqde  is  used  to 
it,"  he  woald  mutter  to  himself. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading  when  he 
came  in  from  his  interview  with  Sir  Frederick. 
She  pnt  aside  her  book  directly. 

"  You  are  late,  dear  papa." 

She  had  a  cheerful,  pleasant  voice,  and  she 
never  alluded  to  her  affliction,  except  on  very 
rare  occasions. 

'*  I  am  late ;  and  now  I  don't  think  I  can  stay 
to  dine ;  I  wan't  to  catch  the  train." 

**  Oh,  you  must  have  your  dinner  fii^t.  Let 
as  go  down  stairs,  I  dare  say  it  is  waiting." 

''  It  is  as  likelv  as  not  we  shall  have  to  wait 
for  it.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  breakfast  when 
I  came  down  this  morning." 

**  How  was  that?"  asked  Maude,  in  a  tone  of 
aonovance. 

'*  Indeed,  how  can  I  tell  ?"  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  **  When  there  is  no  mistress,  or 
as  good  as  none,  of  course  the  servants  have  it 
all  their  own  way." 

A  faint  flush  rose  to  her  pale,  sickly  cheeks. 

"I  will  make  inquiries,"  she  said,  gently. 

Maade  had  always  ready  the  soft  answer 
which  tumeth  away  wrath. 

**  Ah,  I  don*t  know  what  good  will  come  of 
that.  Of  course,  when  you  are  always  in  bed  of 
a  morning  the  servants  take  a  license.  They 
are  sure  to  do  so." 

She  did  not  speak,  bat  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes. 

^*  There !  there  I  you  need  not  begin  to 
whimper ;  I  can  never  say  a  word !  I  suppose 
being  an  invalid  makes  you  so  peevish." 

She  peevish! — Maude  Sibley  peevish!  A 
more  gentle  and  forbearing  creature  never  lived. 

She  wiped  away  the  tears  hurriedly. 

"  You  need  not  ring  the  bell,  I  am  not  going 
down  to  dinner,"  he  said.  "There  won't  be 
time ;  I  shall  get  a  snatch  of  something  on  the 
road,  and  I  lunched  at  the  Tower." 

•*  When  shall  you  be  home,  papa?" 

••  I  can't  tell ;  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose." 

He  had  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  taken  his 
hat  from  the  table. 

Maude  had  stood  looking  at  him.  There  was 
an  evident  struggle  going  on  in  her  mind.  At 
lenjKth  she  advanced  a  step. 

*'  Papa,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  Yes,  child." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  her  tear- 
ful eyes  were  raised  to  him. 

'*  Dear  papa,  kiss  me  before  you  go." 

He  gave  her  a  cold,  hasty  kiss. 
Papa,"  said  she,  still  detaining  him,  and 
dng  as  though  the  words  were  forged  from 
her, "  I  should  not  have  asked,  but  for  one4hing. 
I  feel  my  life  hangs  on  a  thread,  the  doctors  tell 
me  it  does.  I  get  weaker  and  weaker  every  day. 
I  might  die,  papa,  without  having  the  opportuni- 
ty  of  seeing  you,  or  bidding  you  farewell." 

He  looked  at  her  with  more  feeling  than  he 
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had  shown  yet.  He  saw  how  ill  she  was — how 
fast  fading ;  and  perhaps  some  touch  of  remorse 
strove  within  him. 

'*  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  home  to-morrow  night," 
he  said ;  *'  and  now  have  yourdinner,  and  amuse 
yourself  with  some  nice  book.  You  have  one 
there,  I  see.  What  is  it  ?" 
,  He  took  it  up  carelessly.  Perhaps  he  was 
glad  to  change  the  topic.  He  turned  to  the 
blank  leaf  at  the  beginning,  and  read  aloud  the 
name  of  the  owner. 

He  read  in  a  loud,  angry  voice,  his  face  coU 
oring  with  surprise,  **KateOrmond!" 

'*  What  business  has  this  book  here,  Maude  ?" 
he  asked,  in  displeasure. 
'    '*Kate  lent  it  me,  papa,  a  long  time  ago. 
We  were  school-fellows,  if  you  remember." 

"  Then  I  won't  have  it  —  I  won't  have  the 
name  of  Ormond  turning  up  under  one's  very 
eyes.  I  shall  throw  the  book  in  the  fire."  And, 
with  a  passionate  gesture,  he  flung  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  blaze.  '*!  will  teach  you  how  to 
borrow  books  of  one's  worst  enemy !"  he  cried, 
turning  fiercely  upon  her,  every  trace  of  ten- 
derness gone. 

She  did  not  speak.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
she  stood  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  togeth- 
er. He  went  away  directly,  and  she  heard  him 
ride  off  on  horseback,  and  the  gates  swing  back 
after  him. 

A  minute  after  a  servant  entered.  "  I^inner 
is  quite  ready.  Miss  Sibley ;  will  you  come  down  ? 
Dear  me,  how  bad  you  look  I" 

**I  am  very  ill,  Jane.  You  must  take  me 
awav — to  bed." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SIDNEY  PETERS. 


OxE  afternoon,  precisely  as  the  great  clock 
in  the  hall  at  the  Tower  struck  two,  there  rat- 
tled up  the  avenne  a  cab  from  the  head  inn  at 
East  Bramley,  which  cab  drew  up  at  the  front 
door,  as  the  old  butler  said,  *'with  all  the  as- 
surance in  the  world." 

A  gentleman  sprang  lightly  out  of  the  cab, 
and  rang  a  loud  peal  and  gave  a  thundering 
knock-^both  which  announcements  were  whol- 
ly unnecessary,  as  the  old  butler  was  already  in 
the  act  of  opening  the  door  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity. 

**  Bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Sidney !  and  is  it  you, 
sir  ?" 

"Yes,  Stephen;  myself — alone  and  entire- 
ly I"  replied  the  new-comer,  as  he  turned  from 
giving  orders  to  the  cabman  about  his  portman- 
teau ;  *'  and  how  is  my  mother  ?" 

"  Her  ladyship  is  looking  wonderful,  sir.  Sir 
Frederick  is  not  at  home,  sir ;  he  went  out." 

"No  sort  of  consequence,"  replied  Sidney 
Peters,  carelessly,  as  he  stepped  into  the  hall 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  might  call  the  place 
his  own  if  he  chose.  "  Just  lend  a  hand  to  the 
portmanteau,  will  you  ?     It's  rather  heavy." 
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And  with  this  parting  exhortation,  be  ran 
'  iightly  Dp  (he  slairs,  and  was  gone. 

He  wu  light  and  agile  >s  a  bart  or  a  roe. 
HU  figare  was  slender  and  tall,  but  it  iiha  fanlt- 
Icsa  ai  far  ai  outline  neat.  This  was  some- 
thing ;  but  his  chief  beauty  was  his  ^e. 

"As  handsome   as  Sidney  Feters,"  was  a 


and  those  itbo  had  once  seen  it  wished  to  ee«  it 

Nature  had  done  all  she  could  Tor  Sidney 
Peters.  He  was  about  the  fairest  type  of  ha- 
mauity — that  is,  as  far  ai  outward  flppearanco 

Washeaccotnplished? 


proverb  among  his  acqaaintaace.  His  futures 
would  have  been  almoat  too  regular,  but  for  the 
Tnarrelloua  play  of  the  month  and  the  Saabing 
li/jht  of  the  haiel  eyes.  As  it  is,  artista  had 
painted  that  face,  and  painted  it  again  and 
agunj  and  women  had  loved  to  look  upon  it; 


Oh  yes !  wondsrTulIy  so.  He  mleht  have 
made  his  fortune  over  and  orer  by  his  voice 
md  his  masic.  He  could  play  on  all  kind^  of 
instriTnients.  His  handling  of  the  harp  and  the 
fjaitar  was  perfect.  He  was  an  artist,  and  B 
poet  too,  when  he  chose.     And  he  bad  a  vast 
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afflODDt  of  learning,  picked  np  on  different  oc- 
casions and  withoat  much  trouble. 

Trouble  —  or,  rather,  painstakings  to  speak 
more  correctly — he  avoided. 

He  sprang  lightlj  up  stairs,  humming  some 
song  as  he  went.  His  yoice  was  melodious 
enongh  to  attract  a  listener  in  the  beginning. 
A  door  on  the  corridor  opened,  and  out  came  a 
modest  little  person,  who  first  looked  timidly 
ronnd,  and  then  said,  in  a  gush  of  delight,  and 
'  clasping  her  hands  together,  **  Sidney  I'* 

He  stopped.  He  was  close  to  her,  and  she 
was  looking  up  into  his  face  with  such  joy  and 
each  love,  that  you  could  see  at  once  how  it 
was. 

''Hush,  Amy,  you  must  not  speak  so  loud." 

**I  foi|^.  I  was  so  glad.  I  forgot  every 
thing  in  the  delight  of  seeing  you." 

*'Ton  are  a  dear  little  affectionate  darling. 
Can  I  come  in  ?** 

**  Oh  yes,  I  am  quite  alone."  And  she  open- 
ed the  door  wide  to  let  him  in. 

It  was  a  small,  plainly-furnished  room,  and 
she  had  been  sewing  at  the  table.  Her  finger 
showed  that  this  was  no  uncommon  employ- 
ment. 

She  was  very  pretty.  You  could  perceive  it 
when  you  looked  at  her  again.  She  was  fair, 
with  a  quantity  of  hair,  which  ill-natured  people 
would  say  had  a  tinge  of  red  in  it.  Sidney,  be- 
ing an  artist,  called  it  golden.  She  was  a  gen- 
tlewoman, yon  could  also  perceive  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  not  quite  on  an  equality  with  Sid- 
ney either.  You  might  guess  that  she  was  in  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  household,  and  so 
she  was.  Amy  Howard  was  the  humble  and 
much  •enduring  companion  of  Lady  Peters. 
¥n)m  all  which  you  may  judge  how  highly  im- 
prudent this  interview  was. 

«*  I  have  not  seen  yon  for  such  a  long,  long 
time,"  said  Amy,  as  her  lover  closed  the  door 
and  took  a  chair  close  by  her ;  '*  and  you  never 
answered  my  letter,  you  dear,  cruel  Sidney." 

"No,  because  it  was  naughty  of  you  to  write 
when  I  told  you  not." 

"  I  could  not  help  it.  I  thought  yon  had  for- 
gotten me."    And  the  girl's  voice  trembled. 

*'  Nonsense,  I  think  of  you  every  moment. 
How  is  it  you  let  this  little  finger  of  yours  get 
90  rough  ?" 

**  Because  I  sew  so  much.  I  was  sewing  till 
one  o'clock  this  morning." 

«*  For  my  mother  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  What  a  shame !  However,  that  will  all  be 
at  an  end  by-and-by." 

Her  face  flushed  with  a  kind  of  raptnre.  Sid- 
ney Peters  was  to  her  a  being  raised  almost  above 
the  SODS  of  earth. 

How  beautiful  he  was !  How  loving !  How 
true !  She  would  sooner  have  doubted  the  sun 
in  heayen  than  doubted  him. 

Bat  she  had  not  seen  him  a  long,  long  time, 
and  the  lines  had  not  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant 
places,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Her  heart  was 
liongry  and  restless.     It  wanted  to  be  satisfied, 


to  be  laid  to  rest  by  the  words  of  love — ^honeyed 
words  which  he  had  dropped  in  her  ear  from 
time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered.  She  want- 
ed him  to  drop  them  in  again. 

**  Sidney,"  and  her  head — a  poor  tired  head 
it  was — was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  '*  Sidney, 
you  love  roe  still,  do  you  not?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  Amy  ?     Of  course  I  do." 

A  calm,  cool  observer  might  have  seen  how 
the  girl  had  cast  her  all  on  this  one  die ;  that 
the  love  of  this  man  would  be  life  or  death. 
But  was  it  so  with  him  ?  Oh  no !  there  was  an 
unpleasant  idea  now  and  then  forcing  itself  into 
his  mind — entanglement. 

Still  his  love  had  not  waxed  cold,  though  it 
might  have  passed  its  heyday.  It  was  snfil- 
ciently  powerful  to  suggest  all  those  honeyed 
speeches  and  soothing  promises  in  which  he  was 
an  adept. 

He  had  said  once,  and  that  was  some  time 
ago — said  in  plain,  honest  English,  **  Amy,  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?"  And  he  had  not  gainsaid 
it  at  present. 

How  the  girl  had  lived  on  those  few  words  I 
They  had  been  her  solace  week  after  week, 
month  after  month.  They  presented  to  her  a 
future  so  brilliant  and  alluring  that  she  could 
scarce  believe  in  it.  They  smoothed  her  path 
and  lightened  her  sorrows.  They  were  shut 
up  in  her  own  heart.  She  never  might  breathe 
them  to  any  living  soul.  He  had  forbidden  her 
strictly  and  under  heavy  penalties. 

**  We  must  wait.  Amy,"  he  had  said,  **  wait." 

She  was  tired  of  waiting.  She  had  home 
sorrows  that  pressed  upon  her ;  she  had  a  sick 
mother  who  could  not  long  continue.  In  her 
visits  home  she  had  dared  to  comfort  her  by 
hinting  of  an  engagement  very  advantageous 
and  very  blissful.  She  would  not  say  more,  and 
the  poor  dying  woman  hugged  the  consolation 
to  her  heart,  and  pillowed  her  aching  head  upon 
it. 

Amy  would  not,  then,  be  left  desolate,  and  a 
long-repeated  prayer  would  be  answered. 

But  who  was  this  unknown  person  on  whom' 
so  much  depended  ? 

Amy  would  not  utter  a  word  on  the  subject. 
She  was  by  nature  reticent ;  she  had  never 
told  any  of  her  daily  griefs  and  trials ;  she  had 
a  certain  pride  about  her,  and  a  generous  de- 
sire to  spare  her  mother  the  recitaL  Her  moth- 
er had  had  woes  enough. 

But  now — now  that  the  end  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching— might  she  not  tell?  Might  not 
this  ban  of  secrecy  be  broken  ?  Might  not  her 
mother  be  told  that  she  was  the  affianced  bride 
of  Sidney  Peters  ?  Yea,  might  not  the  whole 
world  know  it? 

Her  father  had  been  a  clergyman  in  a  quiet 
rural  parish  far  away ;  he  was  well  bom  and 
well  connected,  but  he  was  not  a  Morton  or  a 
Peters.  He  had  left  his  widow  in  deep  pover- 
ty, and  she  was  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on 
a  benevolent  fund,  provided  to  meet  such  cases, 
and  Amy's  earnings  went  to  eke  out  extra  com- 
forts.    And  Amy  was  his  mother's  companion. 
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But  loye  is  a  sophist,  and  Ioto  knows  how  to 
pat  a  plausible  face  upon  it. 

Sidney  had  overruled  all  these  objections — 
nay,  routed  them  to  the  winds. 

A  clergyman,  he  once  told  her,  stood,  by  yir- 
tne  of  his  sacred  office,  as  high  as  any  worldly 
rank ;  and,  after  all,  the  elder  Peters  had  been 
only  a  knight. 

During  the  intervals  of  absence,  when  her 
lover  was  gone,  and  she  heard  no  word  or  mes- 
sage from  him.  Amy  fed  on  these  things.  The 
words  ho  had  uttered  were  like  seed  cast  in  the 
ground,  they  sprang  up  and  bore  a  plentiful 
harvest. 

She  had  prepared  a  number  of  sophisms  her- 
self. She  wanted  to  put  the  matter  plausibly 
before  him,  and  to  coax  him  into  acquiescence. 
Sitting  by  him,  sunning  herself,  as  it  were,  in 
the  full  glory  and  beauty  of  his  presence,  she 
began  to  whisper  of  the  matter  nearest  to  her 
heart ;  how  her  mother  was  fast  sinking ;  how 
she  would  then  be  an  orphan,  and  how —  Oh, 
would  he  let  her  tell  1  Would  he  let  her  say, 
*'  Sidney  Peters  is  my  lover — the  man  who  will 
be  my  husband  ?" 

He  gave  a  little  start ;  his  arm  was  round 
her,  and  she  felt  it  visibly  and  palpably  tremble. 
She  was  herself  trembling ;  her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently, and  her  face  was  white  as  marble. 

"Would  he?— would  he?" 

He  was  a  few  minutes  before  he  replied ;  then 
he  kissed  her,  sealing,  as  it  were,  her  lips. 

*'  No  more  of  that,  my  darling.  You  ask  an 
impossibility.  I  told  you  we  must  be  patient, 
und  wait.  Are  you  getting  weary  of  me^ 
Amy  ?" 

*'  How  can  yon  ask  ?"  She  made  a  passionate 
gesture,  and  clung  closer  to  him.  "  But  secre- 
cy is  hateful  to  me,  Sidney ;  it  places  me  in  a 
false  position.  I  am  fhll  of  terrors  and  alarms. 
I  want  you  to  acknowledge  me,"  and  she  laughed 
a  little  pitiful  laugh  that  was  distressing  to  hear. 

'*My  darling,  £  must  go !"  and  be  started 
up.  "  I  hear  them  calling  mo ;  I  would  not 
be  found  here  for  the  world." 

She  withdrew  from  him  silently,  and  stood 
with  downcast  eyes.  He  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

*'My  own  sweet  one,  have  a  little  more  pa- 
tience with  me.  Soon,  very  soon,  all  will  be 
clear  as  day.  If  we  disclose  the  matter  now 
all  will  be  ruined  and  lost.  Can  not  you  trust 
me?" 

**  Oh  yes,  yes  I  Then  you  do  love  me,  Sid- 
ney ?  Yon  are  not  tired  of  me  ?"  and  she  spoke 
eagerly  and  vehemently. 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again  ;  he  thought 
of  nothing  that  moment  but  his  deep  affection 
for  her.  Then,  as  footsteps  were  nnmistakably 
approaching,  he  darted  through  a  side  door  and 
was  gone. 

These  little  episodes  in  his  life  were  of  ne- 
cessity short  and  hurried,  and,  as  it  were,  mid- 
way between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

SIDNET  PKTER8  MAKES  ▲   MEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Sidney  had  soon  cleared  that  part  of  the 
house,  and  was  safe  shut  up  in  his  bedroom. 

The  interview  had  roused  him  considerably. 
He  was  more  in  love  with  Amy  just  then  than 
ever.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  go  straight  to 
his  mother  and  impart  to  her  that  piece  of  in- 
telligence. 

Why  should  he  not  ?  He  was  his  own  mas- 
ter. He  had  attained  his  majority,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  had  power  to  prevent  him  from 
marrying  whom  he  chose— that  is,  who  had  le- 
gal power. 

But  with  all  that,  he  dare  not.  There  was 
but  one  human  being  who  held  him  in  any  kind 
of  check,  and  that  was  his  mother.  And  the 
kind  of  storm  which  would  be  raised  about  his 
ears  appalled  him  even  to  think  of.  Besides, 
he  could  not  marry  on  nothing. 

He  had  literally  nothing.  The  elder  Peters 
had  plenty  of  debts;  but  nothing  else  seemed  to 
have  increased  under  his  rule  and  governance. 

Sidney  had  splendid  abilities,  and  might  make 
his  fortune  if  he  chose  to  work  for  it.  Hither- 
to he  had  not  chosen. 

"  Bat  I  will  work,"  thought  he,  as  he  made 
his  toilet  in  haste.  "  I  will  go  in  for  some- 
thing, either  under  Government,  or  in  the  world 
of  letters,  or  perhaps  even  the  law.  I  will  get 
rich  before  the  year  is  out,  and  marry  Amy,  see 
if  I  don't !" 

This  resolve  pacified  a  rare  and  momentary 
twinge  of  conscience.  He  hurried  through  his 
toilet,  dreading  lest  his  mother  should  com- 
ment on  his  non-appearance. 

She  did  comment.  It  was  the  first  thing  she 
said  to  him. 

*•  Where  have  you  been,  Sidney  ?" 

She  was  in  her  own  private  apartment,  and 
she  had  known  of  his  coming  some  little  time, 
for  lunch  was  set  out  for  him. 

**  That  is  right,  mother,  I  am  very  hungfy." 

Before  he  had  said  this,  he  had  gone  up  to 
her  and  kissed  her. 

**  Are  yon  not  surprised,  mother  ?  Don't  I 
seem  as  if  I  had  dropped  from  the  clouds  ?"  con- 
tinued he,  in  a  rattling  tone,  and  anxious  to  di- 
vert her  attention. 

'*  No,  I  am  not  surprised  at  any  thing,  except 
your  appetite,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  as  Sidney 
made  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  provisions  b&> 
fore  him. 

"I  am  very  hungry,"  he  repeated;  "and 
what  a  journey  it  is  down  here !  Mother,  how 
can  you  exist  in  such  a  place — a  lady  of  your 
brilliancy  and  accomplishments  ?  The  fact  is 
really  astounding." 

"  You  must  reconcile  your  mind  to  it,  my 
dear,"  replied  she.  "  Poor  Frederick  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  let  me  go." 

"  Ah,  how  is  poor  Frederick  ?" 

Mother  and  son  were  accustomed  to  give  him 
this  title. 

"  He  is  just  as  usual,"  she  replied,  as  though 
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she  might  be  speaking  of  an  inralid  or  an  im- 
becile.   . 

"  Any  thing  going  on,  mother  ?  Any  neigh- 
bon?    Bless  me,  I  should  fear  not." 

''There  are  a  few  neighbors,"  she  said,  slow- 
ly ;  ''just  a  few.     There  are  the  Eastons." 

"Who are  they?" 

"  Toa  will  soon  be  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  yourself.  I  am  going  to  drive  oyer  af- 
ter lunch." 

"  Am  I  to  have  the  honor  of  driving  you  ?" 

"If  you  please.  Poor  dear  Frederick  has 
been  really  very  good.  He  has  placed  a  gar- 
den-chaise at  my  disposal.  It  just  holds  two 
persons." 

"Where  do  the  Eastons  live?" 

"  At  Bramley  Hall,  some  distance  from  here 
—a  long  drive,  in  fact ;  bnt  the  ponies  go  well. 
Miss  Easton  has  a  pair  very  much  like  them." 

"  Is  she  daughter,  or  sister,  or  aunt^  or  what?" 

"She  is  Mr.  Easton's  daughter." 

"Oh!" 

This  was  all  the  comment  Sidney  Peters  chose 
to  make.     He  did  not  ask  any  more  questions. 

"  He  is  a  millionaire,"  said  his  mother,  a  few 
minutes  after. 

"A  what  ?  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  just  lost 
that  observation." 

"  Mr.  Easton  is  a  millionaire." 

"  Dear  me  I    I  wish  he  had  been  an  artist." 

"That  is  just  like  you,  Sidney  !"  exclaimed 
I  his  mother,  in  displeasure.  "Do  you  think  I 
shoold— " 

She  stopped,  colored  a  little  behind  her  rouge, 
and  looked  at  her  watch. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hurry  you,  my  dear,  but  I 
mnst  start  directly.    Indeed)  I  hear  the  ponies." 

"Go  through  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet, 
mother  dear,  and  you  will  find  me  ready,"  said 
Sidney^  laughing.  "  I  mnst  positively  have  one 
more  taste  of  poor  Frederick's  home-brewed." 

She  swept  from  the  room ;  she  had  a  sweep- 
ing movement  intended  to  be  very  dignified. 
When  she  returned,  Sidney  looked  at  her,  and 
the  infinitesimal  head-gear  which  stood  in  the 
place  of  a  bonnet. 

"  On  my  word,  Lady  Peters,  if  I  call  you 

mother,  people  will  think  we  are  masquerad- 
ing " 
log. 

She  laughed.  Compliment  was  never  dis- 
pleasing to  her,  especially  on  this  ground. 

"Tell  Miss  Roberts,"  said  she  to  her  maid, 
who  was  in  attendance,  "  to  make  haste  and 
iinish  the  set  of  handkerchiefs  I  gave  her.  I 
shall  want  her  on  my  return." 

This  command  was  spoken  in  the  cold,  hard 
tone  her  ladyship  was  wont  to  use  to  her  subor- 
dinates.    It  grated  on  Sidney's  ear. 

Poor  Amy  I  He  knew  her  prison-window 
well.  He  could  fancy,  as  he  glanced  up,  that 
he  saw  a  pale  fiioe^  looking  anxiously  and  tear- 
fallr  out.  It  disappeared  in  a  jnoment,  long 
before  Lady  Peters  had  time  to  notice  it. 

Indeed,  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
^aried  and  costly  wrappings  to  take  mnch  no- 
tice of  any  thing. 


On  the  road  to  Bramley  Hall  Sidney  spoke 
very  little. 

There  were  a  few  attempts  at  conversation  ; 
but  none  of  them  were  sustained  with  any  spir- 
it. His  heart  was  not  there,  it  was  with  Amy 
— ^Bweet,  patient  Amy  I  Her  life  of  toil  and 
weariness  should  come  to  an  end  soon.  He  was 
resolved  on  that.  He  would  trifle  and  delay  no 
longer.  He  would  boldly  plunge  into  the  arena, 
and  fight  and  win  his  game  of  life. 

It  was  a  long  road,  and  dreary  somewhat, 
the  way  to  Bramley,  but  the  ponies  did  it  gal- 
lantly ;  then  they  stopped  at  the  porter*s  lodge. 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Lady  Peters,  suddenly, 
*'  there  is  Miss  Easton." 

''That  handsome  dark -eyed  girl  coming 
down  the  carriage-drive — is  that  Miss  Easton  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  call  her  handsome,"  said  her 
ladyship,  who  rarely  allowed  good  looks  in  any 
one  of  her  own  sex. 

"  And  that  very  lovely  child ;  I  must  have 
that  in  a  picture,"  said  Sidney,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  That  child  is^  her  niece.  You  had  better 
give  me  the  reins,  and  get  out  and  make  your- 
self agreeable!" 

Sidney  alighted,  and  advanced  to  meet  Adela. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  introduced  himself  to  her. 

"  Before  we  go  a  step  farther.  Miss  Easton, 
I  am  going  to  prefer  a  request.  Shall  you  think 
I  presume  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  ?" 

Looking  into  those  wonderful  eyes,  and  at 
that  face  of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty,  Adela, 
"with  all  her  coldness  and  self-possession,  was 
fascinated.  She  had  never  seen  such  a  face  be- 
fore— never  heard  such  a  voice — never  been 
brought  in  contact  with  such  an  individual  as 
Sidney  Peters. 

"  What  was  the  request  ?"  she  asked,  and 
there  came  a  warm,  beautiful  flush  on  her  cheek. 

Adela  thawed  perceptibly  and  immediately. 
When  he  told  her  that  he  wanted  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  child,  she  was  delighted. 

In  the  hall  they  met  Mr.  Easton,  who  passed 
them  by  somewhat  hurriedly  to  attend  to  Lady 
Peters. 

When  he  came  back,  still  doing  the  attentive 
to  her  ladyship,  it  was  in  time  to  hear  Sidney 
sav,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  little 
cloak-room,  and  looked  direct  at  the  picture  of 
Mai^ret — 

"  What  a  lovely  woman  I  She  must  be  the 
mother  of  the  child." 

Mr.  Easton  frowned  a  little.  Adela  turned 
pale ;  she  was  remembering  her  interview  with 
Margaret. 

"  You  are  happy  to  have  two  such  daughters," 
said  Sidney,  turning  to  the  master,  of  the  house 
with  one  of  his  sunniest  smiles,  and  then  glan- 
cing at  Adela  with  another. 

The  beautiful  flush  came  again  on  Adela's 
cheek.  Her  father  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  handsome. 

Certainly  she  had  never  been  so  animated. 
What  powers  of  conversation  she  had^  as  drawn 
out  by  Sidney  !     What  a  wide  range  they  took. 
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as  tbey  rattled  on — these  two  who  had  never 
met  before !  What  a  change  had  come  over  the 
cold,  proud,  self-possessed  Adela !  How  her  dark 
eyes  kindled  and  her  cheek  glowed  I  He  did 
not  wonder  at  it.  He  had  nerer  had  any  visitor 
half  so  bewitching  as  Sidney.  Even  he  unbent, 
stem  as  he  was,  and  yielded  to  the  fascination 
of  the  man. 

As  for  Lady  Peters,  she  was  bent  on  doing 
the  agreeable. 

How  charming  this  dear  old  Hall  was,  to  be 
sure  I  What  a  delightful  room  I  The  look-ont 
was  perfection !  For  her  part,  she  doted  on  the 
neighborhood  of  £ast  Biamley.  It  was  exactly 
to  her  taste. 

They  had  most  of  the  conversation  to  them- 
selves. Adela,  having  done  her  duty  as  a  host- 
ess, had  got  free,  and  was  with  Sidney.  She 
wanted  to  show  him  the  pictures  on  the  walls — 
the  folio  of  drawings  on  the  table.  He  had  told 
her  he  was  an  artist.  And  together  they  went 
round  the  room — it  was  a  very  large  one — and 
had  a  blissful  kind  of  converse  about  many 
things  in  the  great  bay-windfows. 

Those  cold  proud  hearts  are  not,  after  all,  so 
unassailable ;  and  Adela's  heart  was  unguarded. 
Upon  that  rock  she  had  placed  no  sentinels. 
The  position,  she  thought,  was  inaccessible ;  and 
here  was  the  blind  boy  laughing  in  her  very  face. 

It  was  the  most  utter  break-off  to  her  ordinary 
life,  and  habits,  and  feelings.  She  longed  to 
keep  Sidney  as  one  longs  to  keep  some  rare 
bird  which  cOmes  to  us  from  tropical  climes, 
flaunting  its  brilliant  plumage,  and  making  its 
fellows  look  tame  and  dulL  She  was  secretly 
in  raptures  when  she  heard  her  father  press  the 
visitors  to  stay  for  dinner. 

**  This  is  just  how  we  do  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  he  said;  "and  you  have  had  a  long 
drive.     Do  stay." 

And  Lady  Peters  smiled  and  nodded,  and  let 
herself  be  persuaded ;  and  made  quite  an  ap- 
pearance soon  after  in  a  shining  silk,  lustrous 
and  beautiful,  and  her  hair  done  in  the  most 
extreme  fashion,  and  more  of  it  than  ever,  and 
in  white  gloves  and  satin  slippers,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  complete.  And  dinner  was  an- 
nounced— the  plain,  family  dinner,  as  Mr.  Eas- 
ton  called  it — and  Sidney  led  Adda  down,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Easton  and  her  ladyship. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  about  Adela.  She 
had  put  on  her  gayest  attire,  and  hurried  to  her 
room  on  purpose.  She  scarce  knew  why  she 
did  it ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  some  festal-day  had 
come,  and  she  must  give  in  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
She  was  supremely  happy.  It  was  an  intoxi- 
cating kind  of  happiness,  that  had  something 
about  it  of  an  evanescent  nature,  like  the  too 
brilliant  sunshine  of  some  early  morning  —  too 
bright  to  last.  But  for  the  time  she  yielded  to 
it.  She  let  him  drop  his  delicate  flatteries  and 
his  honeyed  words.  He  did  it  with  no  ill  intent ; 
it  was  his  nature.  He  would  find  out  by  intui- 
tion the  key-note,  and  never  failed  to  strike  it. 
He  rarely  said  a  ^ord  calculated  to  ruffle  the 
surface  of  the  mind  with  which  his  own  was  in 


'  contact.     He  swam  always  with  the  tide,  never 
against  it. 

Adela  found  all  go  well  with  her.  That  her 
tastes  were  his  tastes,  her  likings  his  likings,  her 
pursuits  his  pursuits.  It  had  been  so  with  many 
others,  but  she  knew  it  not.  She  thought  it 
was  mutual  sympathy. 

''A  tolerable  evening,  considering  the  kind 
of  folks  they  are,"  yawned  Lady  Peters,  as  she 
leaned  back  in  her  carriage  on  the  way  home. 
"I  wonder  what  poor  dear  Frederick  will  say  to 
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"  I  SUPPOSE  he  thinks  we  are  not  so  good  as 
he  is,  being  a  professional.  But  for  all  that, 
Mr.  Mudford  could  buy  him  clean  up — stick  and 
stone !" 

This  sentiment  was  enunciated  by  the  iron- 
monger^ wife,  as  she  looked  round  the  small 
and  plainly-furnished  room  in  which  she  and 
Buth  Vincent  were  sitting. 

Buth  looked  pale  and  jaded,  and  sat  listlessly 
by  the  fire,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand.  She 
was  tired  with  the  previous  evening^s  dissipa- 
tion, and  not  quite  at  ease  with  her  conscience. 
She  had  not  forgotten  the  sad,  careworn  expres- 
sion of  her  husband's  face  when  she  returned 
home.  Something  whispered  that  she  had  done , 
wrong  in  not  complying  with  his  wishes.  Her 
mental  vision  was  of  that  limited  description 
which  forbids  a  long-sighted  view  of  affairs. 
Poof  Buth  had  lived  in  too  narrow  a  mt  for 
that.  But  in  her  heart  she  was  sorry,  and  even 
now  was  casting  about  as  to  bow  she  could  make 
repamtion. 

Mrs.  Mudford  was  not  one  of  the  wisest  of 
women,  and  she  regarded  matters  from  her  own 
point. 

*'Tou  do  quite  right  in  sticking  by  your  old 
friends,  my  dear.  There  is  not  one  of  his  grand 
new  acquaintances  will  do  you  half  the  good  that 
we  shall." 

Buth  did  not  assent  to  this  remark  so  readily 
^ might  be  expected.  ''It  was  unfortunate,*' 
said  she,  at  length,  "  that  the  two  invitations 
should  have  come  on  one  day.  If  it  had  not 
been  so,  Horace  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  accepted  yours."  And  for  once  she  wish- 
ed Mrs.  Mudford  away.  She  wanted  to  think 
of  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Mudford  did  go  at  length,  and  Buth  sat 
on,  shedding,  now  and  then,  a  tear  or  two  of 
vague  regret.  She  felt  unhappy  and  remorse- 
ful, and  yet  she  had  no  clear  resolve  for  the  fu- 
ture. She  shrank  from  what  Mrs.  Mudford 
called  her  husband's  ''grand  acquaintance" 
with  invindble  dislike.  She  had  no  idea  as  to 
what  her  duties  should  be,  or  of  the  actual  bat- 
tle of  life  which  lay  before  them  both.  Untutored 
and  uncultured,  she  had  come  suddenly  into  a 
position  of  great  responsibility.  She  had  never 
;  guessed  this,  in  her  ignorance  and  inexperience. 
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DOT  did  sbe  Kness  it  now.  Marriage  niih  Hor- 
ace Eeemed  to  her  a  state  of  perfect  security 
■ad  repose.  Tbere  would  be  notbiog  for  her 
to  do  when  she  got  into  this  haveo. 

"Of  coarse,  when  people  are  married  there  ia 
SD  end  to  all  their  tronblee,"  she  had  thoup;ht. 

Even  now  she  was  resolred  it  should  be  so. 


abont  the  most  lerions  bnaincss  in  which  she 
had  engaged ;  and  it  occorred  to  her,  as  she  ru«e 
ianguidlj' from  her  chair,  tfantshe  would  arrange 
ihem  under  the  handsome  glass  shade  she  had 
purchased  the  day  before,  and  show  them  to 
Horace  on  his  return. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  be  pleased,"  she  thoaglit, 


So  lidr  in  the  land,  having  nn  estRbliahment 
of  •erTints  to  anticipate  her  slightest  wish,  could 
lead  a  more  lanurious  life  than  did  the  ex-ROT- 
emcsioflbeiniiimouger'i  children.  Her  occn- 
p»tiona  were  simply  amuseroenta  to  while  away 
her  lime.     She  hod  finished  her  wax  floners— 


As  she  stood  a  mcimenl,  still  reflecting  < 
yesterday's  scene,  the  slaltemly  servant  en 

"If  von  please,  mum,  I'm  ready  to  c 
nrrands." 
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**  Oh,  veiy  well,  Martha !  You  must  bny  the 
meat  for  dinoer,  as  usual." 

"  Yes,  mum." 

*'I  think  we  will  hare  roast  real  to-day; 
Mr.  Vincent  says  he  is  getting  tired  of  beef." 

"Yes,  mum." 

**  You  can  get  the  other  things  as  usual,  Mar- 
tha ;  and  don't  be  gone  till  nearly  dinner-time, 
as  you  were  yesterday." 

**  No,  mum." 

This  was  said  with  a  slight  redness  of  the  face, 
and  some  little  confusion. 

**  Can  I  take  the  money,  if  you  please,  mum  ? 
The  butcher  says  he  don't  like  long  payments ; 
and,  if  you  please,  there's  the  bread  bill." 

**0h,  very  well!  I  must  ask  Mr.  Vincent 
for  some  money  when  he  comes  home.  You 
can  settle  with  the  people  when  you  go  out 
again." 

A  part  of  Ruth's  domestic  economy  was  never 
to  do  a  single  errand  herself. 

''If  I  have  a  servant  I  may  as  well  make 
some  use  of  her,"  was  her  favorite  motto. 

When  the  girl  was  gone  Ruth  busied  herself 
with  her  wax  flowers.  She  had  just  put  the 
finishing  touch,  and  was  standing  to  admire  the 
effect,  when  she  heai'd  the  front  door  open,  and 
in  came  Horace  to  his  dinner. 

She  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"Horace!" 

"  Yes,  my  dear !" 

She  thought  his  voice  had  still  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  it. 

"Come  up  stairs,  Horace,  I  have  something 
to  show  you." 

She  spoke  cheerfully,  and  met  him  at  the 
door  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"  I  have  done  my  wax  flowers !  Don't  they 
look  beautiful  ?" 

"  Very." 

"I  thought  yon  would  like  them.  I  have 
been  working  so  hard.  I  wanted  to  give  you  a 
surprise." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  as  they  stood  side 
by  side,  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  He  loved 
her  very  dearly,  this  wife  of  some  few  months ; 
they  had  scarce  got  over  their  honeymoon.  And 
how  girlish  she  looked !  He  had  great  hopes 
that  she  might  become,  in  time,  all  that  he 
could  wish. 

"  She  is  BO  young,  and  so  inexperienced,"  he 
thought,  tenderly,  "and  it  may  never  happen 
again." 

"/if "  referred  to  the  painful  circumstance  of 
the  two  invitations.  Still,  his  better  judgment 
was  not  hoodwinked,  and  never  would  be.  It 
was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  he  knew,  as  he 
glanced  round  the  neglected  room.  Ruth  had 
other  duties  to  attend  to.  It  would  have  given 
him  more  pleasure  to  have  witnessed  the  signs 
of  neatness  and  industry — signs  which  were 
Fystematically  absent  from  his  home.  He  had 
a  haunting  suspicion  that  something,  if  not  every 
thing,  was  going  wrong.  Disorderly,  unpunctu- 
al,  and  often  wasteful  meals ;  an  utter  disregard 
'*  the  thrift  and  economy  so  needful  in  his  posi- 


tion ;  all  this  gave  him  many  an  anxious  night, 
when  Ruth  slept  peacefully  by  his  side. 

He  had  said  nothing  decisive  as  yet ;  he  had 
a  great  dread  of  fault-finding  and  altercation  ; 
and  he  had  a  vast  amount  of  patience  and  of 
self-control.  He  kept  hoping  things  wonid 
mend,  and  that  his  few  gentle  hints  would  be 
taken.     He  thought  he  might  offer  a  suggestion. 

"Ruth,  my  love,  don't  you  think,  now  yon 
have  made  us  so  so^rt,"  he  began,  playfully, 
"  that  we  might  be  tidy  as  well  ?  See,  your 
new  piano  is  an  inch  thick  in  dust." 

She  glanced  carelessly  round. 

"I  tell  Martha  to  see  to  the  room  every 
morning.     I  am  sure  she  has  plenty  of  time." 

He  glanced  round  again,  but  not  carelessly 
as  she  did. 

"My  mother  was  a  first-rate  housekeeper, 
Ruth ;  and  she  nsed  to  say — " 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me,  Horace,"  interrupt- 
ed she;  "talking  about  housekeeping,  you 
must  allow  me  more  money." 

"  More  money  ?"  said  he,  in  a  surprised 
tone. 

"Yes;  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some 
now!"  and  she  drew  a  handful  of  papers  from 
her  pocket.  "  The  butcher  wants  to  be  paid. 
I  told  Martha  she  should  settle  with  him  this 
afternoon.  He  need  not  have  been  uncivil 
enough  to  send  the  message." 

A  crimson  spot  came  into  her  husband's 
cheek.  He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  slight- 
est shade  of  dishonor. 

"  How  is  this,  Ruth?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  grave  displeasure.  "  Why  do  you  allow 
him  to  make  a  bill  at  all,  when  I  desired  yoa 
always  to  pay  ready  money  ?" 

"  But  the  money  goes  so  fast,  Horace ;  it  is 
like  snow  in  the  sun,"  said  she,  still  carelessly. 

"  Why  do  you  buy  the  most  expensive 
joints,  and  the  least  profitable?"  he  continued, 
as  his  eye  ran  over  the  items.  "Half  this 
meat  might  have  sufficed  for  a  family  of  six ; 
and  we  are  but  three." 

"You  had  better  ask  Martha ;  she  does  the 
marketing." 

He  folded  up  the  bill  in  silence.  His  face 
had  an  expression  of  deep  pain  and  annoyance. 

"You  had  better  give  me  twenty  pounds, 
Horace,"  said  she,  coaxingly,  "and  let  me  get 
straight  at  once ;  you  will  never  miss  it." 

He  turned  quickly  round. 

"  Yon  are  mistaken,  Ruth  ;  I  told  yon  from 
the  first  I  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  a  man  with 
my  way  to  make  in  life.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
is  to  go  on,  how  can  I  make  it  at  all  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently.  It 
was  evident  she  did  not  believe  him. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  screw !"  said 
she,  laughing. 

He  was  very  angry  indeed.  For  once  he  had 
almost  lost  his  temper.  But  he  restrained  him- 
self, with  a  violent  effort.  He  gathered  up  the 
papers.  He  would  pay  the  bills,  he  said,  and 
they  must  start  afresh.  This  sort  of  thing  must 
never  happen  again. 
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"Ton  mmt  team  to  do  your  own  marketing, 
Rulh,  Aod  Dot  trust  (o  a  girl  like  Martha.  Sbe 
cao  not  be  expected  to  take  the  same  intereat 
that  70D  do  in  the  proper  management  of  the 
honaebold." 

"  Tou  cboM  her,  /did  not,"  wai  Bath's  re- 
pt;,  a*  the  atiAdow  of  obttinM/  began  to  settle 


He  was  pacified ;  perhaps  too  «oon.  The 
sight  of  (he  tears  whicb  shone  in  the  doTelike 
eje»  completelj  disarmed  him.  When  Ruth 
came  np  to  him  careBiingly,  and  tried  all  her 
litcls  hlandlshmenti  to  make  him  forget  the 
scene  which  had  jnst  occnrred,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  his  sterner  mood.     She 


over  her  face.  By  this  time  he  was  onlj  too 
irell  acquainted  with  that  shadow.  Ue  sighed, 
aehe  went  down  stairs. 

She  heard  it,  and  came  qaicklj  after  him. 

"  Don'rtie  engrj,  Horace.  I  nm  very  sorry. 
X  wiil  do  the  beat  1  can  for  the  future." 


was  hia  wife,  bis  embodiment  of  domestic  felici- 
ty—the  sweat  gentle  girl  he  had  been  dflsiring 
for  hie  help-meet.  Their  human  destinies  were 
bound  together.  Apart  IVom  her,  he  hnd  no 
interests.  She  was  sure  to  improTc,  ho  always 
fell  back  on  the  suggestion.     This  lesson  would 
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do  her  good ;  in  a  fe^  yean  she  would  ontgrow 
her  inexperience,  aniCbeconie  a  practical  and  use- 
ful woman,  as  well  as  a  loving  wife. 

As  for  the  clonds  which  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon, they  might  never  come  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
A  woman's  beyenob. 

He  staid  at  home  rather  longer  than  nsnal. 
Rath  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  please  him. 
She  caressed  him,  she  chatted  with  him,  she 
even  sung  to  him — a  rare  indulgence  now,  for 
Ruth  had  discarded  her  music  entirely.  He 
was  sorry  when  he  had  to  go.  This  he  thought 
was  delightful,  and  what  home  should  be.  Lat- 
terly she  had  been  too  completely  busied  in  some 
exciting  novel  to  attend  to  him  in  the  least. 

The  time  slipped  by,  however,  and  he  could 
not  neglect  his  business.  He  walked  briskly 
away  to  his  office,  feeling  more  hopeful  and 
more  cheerful  than  he  had  done  for  some  time. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  sit  down  to  his 
desk,  and  bring  the  handful  of  bills  from  his 
pocket.  He  opened  them  one  by  one  and 
spread  them  before  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  never  flinched  from  an 
unpleasant  duty.  He  would  take  the  matter 
in  hand  at  once.  He  would  see  how  deep  the 
mischief  had  gone,  and  how  far  it  was  in  his 
power  to  remedy  it. 

'*  Oh,  Ruth,  Ruth  I  do  yon  wishVto  pluck 
down  your  bouse  in  the  very  beginning  ?" 

The  bills  were  far  heavier  and  far  more  inex- 
cnsable  than  he  expected — in  fact,  they  showed 
a  wanton  carelessness  and  extravagance  that 
quite  shocked  him.  Ruth  had  never  cast  up  the 
total.  Twenty  pounds  would  not  cover  it,  any 
more  than  five  would  I 

He  sat  a  few  moments,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hand.  He  thought  of  his  hard  studies,  his 
midnight  labors,  his  struggles  to  get  a  footing 
in  the  World,  and  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
He  thought  of  his  careful,  thrifty  mother,  and 
his  industrious  sisters,  of  the  slender  income  on 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  and  educated, 
and  his  heart  felt  sore  within  him. 

What  kind  of  a  future  lay  before  him,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  were  to  go  on  ?  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  meet  all  these  expenses.  His  house 
had  been  furnished  partly  out  of  a  hoard  of 
saved  money — a  hoard  put  by  for  a  rainy  day. 
But,  in  that  matter  he  had  been  deceived  in  the 
total,  It  was  impossible  to  blind  himself  to  the 
fact  that  he  should  very  soon  be  in  difficulties. 

Somehow,  clients  had  not  come  in  lately  so 
quickly  as  they  used  to  do.  He  had  lost  much 
of  his  popularity  in  the  town  ;  and  if  he  lost  his 
credit  tool  He  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea. 
There  was  one  hope  nlone  which  cheered  him. 
A  richer  and  better  client  than  had  yet  entered 
his  office  had  been  half  promised  to  him. 

There  was  a  wealthy  man  lately  come  to  the 
town  to  manage  the   afifaxra  of  a  company. 


He  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Jules,  and  Birs.  Jules, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  her  fHendship,  had  prom- 
ised to  introduce  him  to  Horace.  A  solicitor 
was  wanted  to  arrange  all  the  legal  matters  con- 
nected with  the  company.  Mrs.  Jules  had 
named  Horace,  and  it  was  almost  an  understood 
thing  that  he  was  to  be  engaged.  If  so,  the 
post  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  would  bring  a 
good  income  and  a  very  extended  connection. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  many  others  of  a 
less  interested  nature,  he  would  not  have  offend- 
ed Mrs.  Jules  for  the  world. 

Every  day  he  expected  to  hear  tidings  from 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Nothing  binding  bad  yet  passed 
between  them,  and  Horace  grew  increasingly 
anxious  as  he  sat  pondering,  with  the  dismal  ar- 
ray of  debts  spread  open  before  him.  His  anx- 
iety grew  to  fever-heat  The  appointment  at 
this  juncture  would  seem  to  be  a  providence. 

All  at  once  he  swept  away  the  bills  hurriedly 
into  his  desk.  A  carriage  had  stopped  at  the 
door.  He  saw  with  a  beating  heart  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Jules  at  the  carriage-window. 

A  bounding  sense  of  joy  quickened  every 
pulse.  Women  are  always  generous,  he 
thought;  they  soon  forgive  and  forget.  No 
doubt  the  widow  was  come  to  bring  him  good 
news.  It  was  very  kind  of  her ;  all  his  difficul- 
ties would  be  tided  over.  In  fact,  a  sunny  gleam 
broke  from  behind  the  cloud. 

Mrs.  Jules  entered,  smiling  and  splendid. 
Her  dress  was  magnificent ;  for  she  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  pleasure  in  putting  on  all  her 
finery.  Her  manner  was  a  little  hurried  and 
excited,  but  that  was  usual  with  her  when  con- 
ducting any  affair  of  importance. 

•*  How  very  kind  of  you  to  come  I"  said  Hor- 
ace, impulsively,  and  replying  to  his  own 
thoughts.  *  *  I  was  almost  afraid  I  should  never 
see  you  again." 

**  What !  were  you  going  to  leave  the  town  ?'* 

"  Oh,  no!  but  I  thought—" 

He  stopped.  There  was  something  in  the 
lady's  face  which  disconcerted  him.  He  began 
rather  to  scent  mischief. 

"And  pray  how  is  Mrs.  Vincent?"  asked 
she,  abruptly,  and  bringing  her  sharp  bright 
eyes  to  bear  upon  his  face,  with  a  meaning  and 
a  poignatcy  that  made  his  cheeks  tingle. 

**  Quite  well,  I  thank  you." 

"  Of  course,  I  never  dare  hope  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her.  Of  course,  with  her  numer- 
ous engagements"  added  IVfrs.  Jules,  laying  an 
ominous  stress  on  the  last  word,  "it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected." 
'  Horace  colored  painfully ;  then,  unable  to 
endure  the  suspense  any  longer,  he  said,  "  May 
I  ask  you  if  you  have  heard  from  your  friend, 
Mr.  Gilbert?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  that  was  what  I  came  about. 
Dear  me,  Mr.  Vincent,  what  changes  do  hap- 
pen in  East  Bmmley,  to  be  sure  !  Who  do  you 
think  is  going  to  begin  practice  as  a  lawyer  ?" 

"I  can  not  guess,"  replied  Horace, anxious- 
ly 

"I  am   sure  I  should  never  have  guessed, 
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thou^  it  is  all  through  me  the  thing  came 
about  I  told  his  mother — she  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  of  my  mother^s  before  me,  and  as 
fine  a  woman  as  can  be  seen  anywhere — ^I  said, 
^It  is  of  no  nse.  Lady  Peters,  you  mnst  pat 
your  pride  and  year  title  in  yonr  pocket.  The 
yooog  man  mast  li^e,  and  where  can  he  find  a 
better  opening  than  in  East  Bramley?'  You 
know  Mr.  Stand&st  is  retiring  ?"  added  Mrs. 
Jules,  stopping  to  take  breath. 

''  I  did  not,''  replied  Horace,  calmly.  Bnt 
bis  lips  were  pale,  and  his  Toice  qairered.  He 
began  to  see  it  all  now ;  it  was  a  woman's  re- 
veoge. 

*'WeIl,  I  talked  to  her;  for  Sidney  Peters 
is  rather  a  fiiyorite  of  mine.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

"  I  do  not,"  again  replied  Horace. 

"  He  is  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of 
hamanity  that  can  be  conceived.  He  will  turn 
the  heads  of  us  poor  folks  in  East  Bramley, 
with  nothing  bat  his  beauty,"  continued  the 
widow,  Tolubly.  "  And  he  is  ao  clever.  Well, 
Mr.  Standfast's  connection  is  first-rate,  and 
oogfat  to  be  represented  by  a  gentleman.  Sid- 
ney Peters  is  that,  and  he  is  sure  to  marry  into 
one  of  oar  first  fiimilies.  He  is  not  the  man 
to  make  &  blunder Jn  a  matter  of  that  sort." 

Horace  winced  palpably  at  these  repeated 
stings ;  bat  he  said  nothing. 

^*  So  we  settled  it  at  last.  Her  ladyship  is 
very  prond,  and  she  talked  disdainfully  of  the 
position  of  a  lawyer  in  a  little  country  town  ; 
bat  I  persuaded  her.  The  fact  is,  poor  Sidney 
has  not  a  sixpence,  and  really  I  wanted  to  get 
him  for  East  Bramley.  One  by  one  people 
drop  out  of  oar  circle  ;  they  marry  or  they  die, 
nntil  at  last  nobody  will  be  left." 

Horace  was  still  silent.  He  knew  what  this 
meant.     It  meant  that  he  had  dropped  out. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is," 
continued  Mrs.  Jules,  **  for  I  see  I  am  taking  up 
yonr  valaable  time — the  long  and  the  short  is, 
that  Mr.  Peters  is  going  to  take  some  offices  at 
the  comer  of  Bank  Street — ^a  first-rate  situation 
—and  set  up  in  the  profession.  He  will  be  a 
neighbor  of  yours,  Mr.  Vincent." 

"I  perceive  so,"  replied  Horace. 

''You  will  find  him  quite  an  acquisition. 
He  can  do  almost  every  thing.  And  he  was 
educated  for  the  law.  In  fact,  he  was  articled 
to  a  relative  of  mine.  I  hope  he  won't  run  away 
with  any  of  your  clients." 

"I  hope  not." 

"And  that  reminds  me— jast  the  point  in 
band— my  friend  Mr.  Gilbert—" 

Horace  held  his  breath.     She  had  come  to  it 

**  He  is  a  friend  of  the  Peters  family— a  very 
old  friend  indeed." 

She  paused,  and  trifled  a  few  minutes  with  her 
bracelet.  She  had  expended  her  venom,  and 
now  she  hardly  liked  to  go  on. 

Horace  waited  a  reasonable  time,  and  then  he 
filled  up  the  space.  "Therefore  Mr.  Gilbert 
wishes  to  employ  him." 


"You  have  guessed  exactly  right,  my  dear 
Mr.  Vincent,"  said  the  lady,  looking  up  with  a 
beaming  smile,  '*  Mr.  Gilbert  does" 

"  Of  course,"  began  Horace,  in  rather  a  chok- 
ing voice.  Then  he  stopped.  He  hardly  knew 
what  he  meant  to  say. 

Mrs.  Jules  rose,  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her 
costly  array.  He  knew  it  was  the  last  visit  she 
would  ever  pay  him ;  the  last  time,  perhaps, 
that  they  should  meet.  He  knew  why  she  had 
come,  and  he  knew  the  profound  depth,  and 
length,  and  breadth  of  the  yawning  breach 
which  Ruth  had  made.  Mrs.  Jules,  from  his 
friend,  had  become  his  enemy.  She  had  taken 
away  his  client,  and  given  him  instead  a  rival. 
She  might  never  cease  to  persecute  him  to  the 
very  end.  Have  not  kingdoms  and  dynasties 
been  destroyed  by  the  folly  or  tlie  malice  of  a 
woman  ? 

When  she  drove  off  in  her  carriage,  he  satfor 
a  time  as  in  a  deep  reverie.  Painful,  anxious 
thoughts  brought  to  his  face  lines  and  marks  of 
care.  After  a  time* he  roused  himself.  His 
business  mnst  be  attended  to;*  and  he  opened 
his  desk  hurriedly.  It  was  full  of  the  papers 
he  had  thrust  there — the  bills  run  up  by  his 
wife. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
"she  gets  morb  uandsohb  every  day!" 

"To  me! — does  Miss  Howard  wish  to  speak 
to  me  ?"  asked  Lady  Peters,  with  the  air  of  an 
autocrat. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  she  does.  If  you  please,  my 
lady,  Miss  Howard  has  had  a  telegram  Arom 
home.     They  want  her  to  go  directly." 

"That  is  so  reasonable — so  like  those  kind  of 
people,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Send  Miss  How- 
ard to  me." 

A  few  minutes  after,  a  quiet  little  person,  with 
a  very  pale  face,  and  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Now,  Miss  Howard,"  began  Lady  Peters, 
loftily,  "  what  is  all  this  about  ?" 

'>My  lady,"  replied  the  quiet  figure,  in  a 
calm,  steady  tone,  as  of  a  person  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  control  her  feelings,  in  that  presence 
at  least,  "  I  have  received  a  message  from  home, 
to  say  that  my  mother  is  dying.  If  I  miss  the 
train,  I  may  never  see  her  again." 

As  she  finished  her  sentence,  a  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek ;  otherwise,  she  maintained  an 
outward  composure  that  was  very  commendable. 

"  Which  means  that  you  wish  to  go  hon^e,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  my  lady." 

"  I  don't  please.  I  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter," said  Lady  Peters,  in  a  pettish  tone.  "Of 
course,  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  lose  one's — 
one's  dependents,"  added  her  ladyship,  at  a  loss 
for  the  right  niche  in  which  to  fit  her  compan- 
ion ;  "  but  of  course  you  must  go." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? — who  must  go  ?"  ask- 
ed a  cheeiy  voice  close  behind  Amy. 
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Aicy  had  presence  of  mind.  8he  neither 
started  nor  made  the  slightest  demonstration. 
Bat  there  |)assed  close  by  her,  as  he  strode  into 
the  room,  Sidney  Peters. 

**  Nothing  that  concerns  yon,  Sidney,  in  the 
least,"  replied  his  mother.     **  Yon  can  go,  Miss 
Howard.     James  had  better  take  the  dog-cart 
'and  drive  yon  to  the  station." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady." 

''You  must  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can. 
It  is  very  inconvenient  to  spare  you.  There  I 
go  along." 

"  Where  is  she  going  ?"  asked  Sidney,  abrupt- 
ly, his  eye  resting  on  the  door,  which  had  just 
closed  behind  Amy. 

*'  Going  ?     Home,  of  course." 

Lady  Peters  was  displeased,  and  she  spoke 
irritably. 

**  Are  you  parting  with  her  ?" 

''  If  I  were,  I  can  not  conceive  why  the  fact 
should  interest  you  in  the  least." 

•*  Of  course  not,  only  one  likes  to  know." 

*'  Well,  then,  her  mother  is  ill,  I  suppose.  I 
won't  have  another  companion  with  a  sick  rel- 
ative. It  is  the  most  inconvenient  thing  in  the 
world !" 

Sidney  was  silent,  for  the  moment  conscience- 
stricken.  The  piece  of  news  just  imparted  sug- 
gested a  train  of  unpleasant  reflections.  Could 
his  lady  mother  have  guessed  them,  her  peace 
of  mind  would  have  been  somewhat  disturbed. 
As  it  was,  she  dismissed  the  subject  as  unworthy 
of  longer  consideration. 

VSo  you  are  off  to  Bramley  Hall,  I  suppose, 
Sidney  ?" 

This  was  said  with  restored  good-humor. 

"  I — I  did  think  of  going,"  stammered  Sid- 
ney, embarrassed  and  preoccupied. 

-  '*  Of  course  yon  will  go.  Miss  Easton  is 
giving  you  one  of  her  sittings.  When  shall  you 
have  finished  the  picture  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know.     I  can  hardly  tell." 

*'  Because  you  will  have  very  little  time  after 
this  week." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  have  very  little  time,"  repeated 
Sidney,  mechanically. 

*'  I  do  hope,  Sidney,  you  are  in  earnest  about 
your  profession,  and  mean  to  work." 

**  Work  !  I  should  think  I  do,"  exclaimed 
he,  turning  round  with  sudden  energy.  ''  I  will 
work  night  and  day,  rather  than  be  in  the  dis- 
graceful position  in  which  I  find  myself." 

"  Humph !  there  is  no  especial  disgrace,  Sid- 
ney. You  were  brought  up  a  gentleman.  It 
was  your  birthright." 

"  B ut  idleness  was  not.  Good  heavens !  what 
a  life  I  have  led !"  exclaimed  he,  struck  by  re- 
morse, and  with  ten  thousand  evils  of  omission 
and  commission  pressing  upon  him.  **But  I 
will  do  better,  mother,  I  will — " 

''Follow  my  better  feelings,  and  marry  Miss 
Howard,"  he  was  about  to  say.  But  he  stopped 
himself  in  time.  He  thought  he  would  see 
Amy  before  she  went,  and  he  hurried  out  on 
purpose. 

He  fancied  she  would  be  looking  out  for  him 


in  the  corridor,  just  to  say  one  word.  He  knew 
what  that  word  would  be,  and  the  recollection 
made  him  pause,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  virtu- 
ous resolutions. 

While  he  thought  thus.  Amy  was  gone.  He 
heard  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cart  grinding  upon 
the  gravel-walk,  and  he  felt  a  sense  of  relief. 
The  fact  is,  he  hated  a  turbulent  atmosphere,  or 
any  thing  approaching  to  a  scene.  He  was  all 
for  peace  and  quietness,  and,  if  he  had  been 
candid  enough  to  confess  it,  for  ease  and  self- 
indulgence. 

He  shook  off  his  anxiety  and  his  remorse  with 
that  versatility  of  character  which  so  much  dis- 
tinguished him.  He  went  to  his  room,  packed 
up  his  sketching  materials,  and,  ordering  the  car- 
riage, drove  off  to  Bramley  Hall. 

It  was  not  his  first  visit  by  many.  He  was 
going  to  complete  a  sketch  which  he  had  begun 
of  Adela  and  her  niece.  She  was  ready  for  him. 
When  he  entered  the  room,  she  was  sitting  in 
the  proper  attitude,  the  child  on  her  knee. 
•  "  She  gets  more  handsome  every  day,"  thought 
Sidney  to  himself,  and  the  tearful  face  of  Amy 
faded  for  the  time  from  his  remembrance. 

Adela  was  indeed  a  splendid  woman.  Since 
her  acquaintance  with  Sidney,  the  cold,  chilling 
demeanor,  which  threw  a  kind  of  Northern  fog 
over  her  beauty,  had  melted  away.  There  was 
a  warmth  and  tenderness  about  the  beaming 
eyes,  a  glow  on  the  cheek,  an  absence  of  the 
stately  reserve  which  had  characterized  her,  and 
been  somewhat  repelling. 

No  word  of  love  had  passed  between  them, 
but  Adela  thought  it  must  come.  Why  was  he 
here  day  after  day  ?  Why  did  he  fascinate  her 
with  those  wonderful  eyes  of  his  ?  Why  did  he 
take  such  pleasure  in  her  socfety  ?  Why  did  he 
caress  the  child  ?  Why  were  her  pursuits  his 
pursuits,  her  delights  his  delights,  her  antipa- 
thies his  antipathies  ? 

Oh,  yes ;  it  would  come.  If  not —  But 
she  dared  not  cast  a  single  glance  towards  that 
blank,  desolate  region  —  the  land  of  ruined 
hopes! 

**  There,"  said  Sidney,  after  working  for  a 
time  in  silence — "  there,  that  will  do  for  to- 
day. I  will  not  tax  your  patience  too  long, 
Miss  Easton." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,'*  said  Adela, 
quickly. 

"But  I  am  tired  of  making  you  sit  in  that 
constrained  attitude;"  and  he  laid  down  his 
brush.     "  I  should  like  music  now." 

Adela's  face  flushed  with  delight. 

"  You  will— you  will  get  rid  of  the  child," 
continued  Sidney,  in  rather  a  hesitating  man* 
ner. 

Get  rid  of  the  child !  A  vague  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  came  to  the  mind  of  Adela.  It  was 
the  very  thought  that  had  been  suggested  to  her. 

Time  had  been,  and  that  but  lately,  when  the 
words  would  have  sounded  like  treason ;  now 
she  rang  the  bell  and  sent  away  her  niece  with, 
a  feeling  of  relief.  Dear  as  the  child  was  to 
her,  here  was  one  dearer  still. 
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CHAPTER  X3IV. 

ym±T  OP  MAROABEfe  cbildF 

SiDNET  laid  down  a  book  he  had  been  read 

Ing.      There  was  a  haih  and  expectancj  i 

Adela'a   mind.      It  had  come  so   veij  neai 


on  ber  cheek,  the  soft  light  in  her  e^e.  She 
wai  verj  beautiful,  he  thought.  He  had  gneM- 
ed  her  secret.  He  knew  that  she  loicd  him. 
Had  he  not  the  art  of  fascinating  women,  al- 
most whether  he  would  or  no  ? 

And  Amj  wai  gone.     It  was  not  a  bad  thing 


this  thing  which  wag  to  gladden  her  life  fbr- 


iDstinct  seemed  to  whispi 
thing  to  sa^.  It  could  r 
There  was  no  middle  coars> 
w  late  for  thnt. 


■that  he  had  torn 
>t  help  but  be  ai 
to  be  adopted. 


He  looked  nt  her  as  sho  sat,  the  w 


either,  now  the  momentary  pang  was  orer.  The 
marriage  would  bare  been  nnsuitable  in  ereiy 
respect.  He  had  been  verj  foolish — need  he  set 
the  seal  on  his  foil/? 

Amy  would  soon  forget  him.  He  might  be 
berfriend,  and  gel  her  another  husband.  Thai 
would  tie  far  the  best  tbiug  co  do.     And  such  a 
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simple,  pliable  little  creature  would  easily  be 
moulded  to  his  will. 

This  girl  was  of  a  different  stamp.  This 
highly  cultivated  mind  and  developed  nature 
would  suffer,  and  must.  For  there  was  no  pli- 
ability in  Adela.  Yet  he  was  sad  too,  and  re- 
morseful, and  hesitated ;  and  his  better  feelings 
were  not  wholly  silenced,  and  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  go  away  as  he  had  done  before,  and  say 
not  u  word — half  a  mind  to  seek  out  his  fortune, 
and  then  Amy ! 

But  as  Amy  had  receded  from  his  mind,  so 
Adela  advanced.  He  was  tired  of  indecision. 
His  mother's  influence  was  wholly  on  this  side. 
Interest,  and  even  affection,  urged  him.  The 
winds  in  their  courses  were  not  more  capricious 
or  versatile  than  Sidney  Peters. 

He  came  near  to  her.  There  was  a  vacant 
chair  by  her  side,  and  he  dropped  into  it.  The 
next  thing  he  did  was  softly  to  lay  his  hand  on 
hers,  and  arrest  it. 

"Adela  I" 

She  turned  away  her  face.  For  the  moment, 
she  seemed  to  be  lost  in  an  ocean  of  delight. 
She  could  not  have  spoken  for  the  world.  It 
was  come  at  last,  that  bright,  golden  time  when 
Sidney  was  about  to  tell  her  that  he  loved 
her! 

Were  the  words  of  love  ever  so  sweet  as  now 
—ever,  she  thought,  in  the  whole  world*s  history, 
as  when  spoken  by  Sidney  Peters  ?  But  did  he 
tell  her  that  he  loved  her  ?  Oh,  yes !  He  used 
the  old  time-worn  phrases.  I  need  not  repeat 
them.  They  are  ever  new  to  those  who  listen, 
and  thev  came  on  Adela's  ear  like  a  strain  of 
sweet  music. 

He  thought  he  was  in  earnest.  As  he  looked 
on  her  lovely  face,  full  of  changeful  dyes  and 
colors  as  the  blood  came  and  went,  he  thought 
he  loved  her.  He  thought  he  could  give  up  all 
for  her  sake — even  Amy. 

She  had  not  spoken  yet,  and  when  she  broke 
the  silence,  it  was  to  reply  calmly,  and  without 
apparent  agitation.  She  was  not  demonstrative, 
even  now;  but  she  said  a  few  low,  heartfelt 
words,  which  were  quite  a  sufficient  answer.  In 
that  moment  her  whole  past  and  present  seemed 
swallowed  up.  She  thought  of  nothing  else — 
not  even  Margaret^s  child. 

Ho  kissed  her  tenderly.  She  was  his  own— 
his  Adela.  With  her  came  ease,  and  riches, 
and  luxury.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  this  idea 
was  not  suggested  to  him.  He  loved  her  for  her 
own  sake  ;  at  least,  so  he  fancied.  Had  there 
been  rough  places,  he  would  have  crossed  them ; 
had  there  been  dearth  or  poverty,  he  would  have 
endured  it,  just  at  that  moment. 

But  Adela,  though  carried  away  by  a  full  and 
flowing  tide,  had  yet  the  resolution  to  look  back. 
For  a  few  moments,  indeed,  she  had  abandoned 
lierself  to  the  present  bliss.  But  what  was  that 
fair  young  fiice  gazing  at  her,  as  it  were,  reproach- 
fully from  yonder  shore — what  of  Margaret's 
child  ? 

Words  uttered  long  since  came  swiftly  across 
the  in.tervening  space — came  sharp  and  shrill. 


**  The  responsibility  is  yours.  What  if  you 
marry  ?" 

No  matter ;  she  will  meet  the  point  at  once. 
The  responsibility  is  hen.  She  accepted  it  delib- 
erately, in  cool  blood,  and  with  all  its  difficul- 
ties. She  is  pledged  to  her  sister,  and  she  will 
not  fiiil  her.  Still  trembling  with  her  new-found 
happiness,  she  will  lay  the  whole  before  Sidney 
— ^before  her  love. 

She  knows  how  pitiful,  how  merciful  he  is. 
Does  he  not  love  the  child,  and  call  her  a  cher- 
ub? Has  he  not  caressed  her?  Is  there  not 
room  in  his  heart  for  both  ? 

"  Sidney ! "  She  had  never  called  him  so  be- 
fore, and  a  blush  rose  to  her  cheek.  "  Sidney ; 
there  is  one  difficulty — there  is — " 

"No!  no  I  not  one!"  and  he  kissed  her 
•again  and  again.  "  How  can  there  be  ?  Our 
path  is  as  smooth  and  as  joyous — " 

**  I  know — I  know  I"  she  interrupted,  hastily, 
and  eager  to  set  her  mind  at  rest.  "But,  Sid- 
ney, listen  to  me.     There  is  Margaret's  child." 

"Well,"  said  he,  coldly,  as  if  the  subject  were 
irrelevant;  "well?" 

"I  am  her  only  guardian,  dear.  I  am 
pledged  never  to  forsake  her.  She  has  no  one 
in  the  world  but  me — " 

"  And  her  mother,  sweet  one.  Send  her  to 
her  mother.  What  do  we  want  with  Marga- 
ret's child?" 

Adela  trembled,  and  her  voice  grew  sharp  with 
anxiety. 

"  I  told  yon  the  story,  Sidney.  Do  you  not 
remember  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  dearest,  I  remember ;  but  why  al- 
lude to  it  now,  just  when  we  are  so  happy  ? 
What  has  it  to  do  with  us  ?" 

"  Every  thing  to  do  with  wig,  Sidney,  every 
thing.  I  can  not  forsake  her ;  nay,  I  will  not. 
She  must  have  a  home  with  us,  Sidney,  with 
w." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  Adela." 

**  Oh,  but — "  she  began,  eagerly. 

He  stopped  her.  "  We  will  talk  of  it  another 
time,  dearest.  The  sulject  need  not  be  discuss* 
ed  now.  It  will  be  all  right,  no  doubt.  Only 
do  not  press  the  point  when  I  have  so  much  to 
tell.     Another  day,  dearest — another  day.'* 

She  was  silent.  She  could  not  help  it.  This 
man,  so  full  of  wiles  and  subtleties,  had  her  in 
his  power.  She  let  the  hour  run  on,  as  it  were, 
rippling  over  golden  sands,  and  to  the  sound  of 
harp  and  dulcimer.  Her  truth,  her  faith,  her 
loyalty  were  held  back  by  a  kind  of  spell. 
Would  it  be  forever  ? 

Had  you  seen  her,  some  time  later,  kneeling 
by  the  pillow  on  which  lay  a  fair  head  with  a 
glory  of  golden  hair  scattered  round  it ;  and  had 
you  heard  her  pray  for  help  and  guidance,  yes, 
and  for  stern  resolution,  too,  you  would  have  said 
not.  You  would  not  have  feared  then  for  the 
fate  of  Margaret's  child. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

IS  SHB  MOT  n  DUTT  BOUVD? 

Adkla  did  not  see  her  father  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  He  had  gone  oat  early  on  busi- 
ness. She  was  nol  sorry.  It  would  be  her  duty 
to  tell  him  what  had  happened ;  and  till  she 
had  had  another  interview  with  Sidney  she  wish- 
ed to  keep  silence. 

Her  mind  was  filled  with  blissful  thonghts. 
Of  her  nearness  to  the  greatest  human  happi- 
ness, and  of  the  treasures  which  the  future  held 
in  its  grasp,  she  did  not  doubt.  Still,  amid  all 
this,  there  was  a  secret  misgiving,  which  she  fled 
from,  and  yet  returned  to.  It  was  like  a  sunk- 
en rock  over  which  the  tide  was  now  flowing, 
now  receding.  Did  she  fear  that  he  would  in- 
sist on  the  separation  from  Margarets  child  ? 
She  pat  the  thought  from  her  again  and  again. 
She  knew  it  could  not  be ;  that  on  such  a  rock 
as  this,  her  vessel,  with  all  its  gallant  sails, 
vonld  go  down  and  perish ! 

She  had  ensconced  herself  in  the  room  where 
she  usually  passed  her  mornings.  She  had  her 
work— her  books.  There  was  the  piano,  the 
harp,  the  lute,  on  which  Sidney  played  almost 
divinely.  She  did  not  think  either  harp  or  lute 
would  be  touched  that  morning.  Her  fingers 
were  unsteady.  She  tried  her  haip,  but  the 
string  broke.     Was  it  ominous  ? 

Ah !  he  is  coming,  and  she  moves  away  from 
the  broken  string,  and  stands  listening.  His 
step  is  on  the  stairs.  He  needs  no  one  to  an- 
nounce him.     He  is  here. 

He  came  in  hastily,  and  approached  as  if  to 
claim  her  as  his  betrothed.    **  Adela,  my  love  I" 

She  stepped  back  a  little.  She  had  nerved 
herself  greatly  for  this  interview.  She  was  re- 
solved to  make  all  straight  and  clear.  That 
there  should  be  no  elements  of  mischief  after- 
wards, when  it  would  be  too  lace. 

There  was  a  helpless  being  whose  fate  was 
absolutely  in  her  hands ;  whose  weal  or  woe  fol- 
lowed closely  on  every  step  of  her  life.  How 
much  more  on  this  step — the  most  important  of 
them  all? 

The  fate  of  her  sister's  child  was  no  trifling 
matter,  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few  hurried  words. 
She  was  resolved  to  do  it  justice,  at  any  cost. 
Tet  how  eagerly  her  heart  bounded  to  her  be- 
loved. Apart  from  Sidney,  life  itself  would 
scarce  be  tolerable. 

He  was  struck  with  her  apparent  coldness. 
He  began  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach,  but  she 
still  held  back. 

"One  moment,  Sidney — one  moment.  There 
was  a  subject  started  yesterday  and  left  unfin- 
ished.    Do  you  remember  ?" 

"I  remember  nothing  but  one  great  subject, 
Adela,''  he  replied,  still  advancing,  and  his  eyes 
iixed  on  her  with  all  the  magic  of  their  beauty. 
"  Every  other  topic  was  blotted  from  my  mind." 

What  should  she  do?  Should  she  abandon 
herself  to  the  enchantment,  and  fling  all  else 
away  ?  Should  she  impose  no  terms,  and  care 
for  nothing  but  his  love  ?     What,  then,  would 


happen  if  she  did  ?  Perhaps  terms  from  him 
the  thought  of  which  would  bring  to  herself  pain 
and  remorse ;  to  the  little  hapless  one,  abandon- 
ment, perhaps  ruin  1 

How  she  had  cherished  it!  How  she  had 
shielded  it.  Its  little  feet  were  used  now  to 
tread  softly.  It  had  no  one  in  the  world  but 
herself! 

The  waves  would  toss  it,  and  the  storms  rend 
it,  if  once  driven  from  that  refuge.  No !  there 
was  a  trust  to  be  fulfilled,  a  position  to  be  de- 
fended. Come  weal,  come  woe,  she  was  in  duty 
bound! 

** Sidney!"  and  as  she  spoke  her  heart  was 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  some  noble  tree  in  a 
storm — **  Sidney,  I  am  speaking  of  my  sister's 
child." 

"Indeed?" 

He  said  it  coldly  and  carelessly. 

"  I  must  retain  the  guardianship  of  the  child," 
she  continued.  '*It  is  better  to  be  explicit  on 
this  point,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing afterwards.     You  know  her  history  ?" 

"I  think  I  remember  something,  though  in  a 
dim  and  hasy  kind  of  manner.  I  do  not  want 
yon  to  repeat  it,  dearest ;  far  more  pleasant  top- 
ics might  be  found — " 

"  No,"  she  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  none 
to  me  of  so  much  importance  at  this  moment, 
Sidney.  Because  no  circumstance  ought  to 
have  power  to  sever  me  from  the  child." 

"  What  do  you  wish,  Adela  ?" 

"That  I  may  love  and  cherish  this  helpless, 
fragile  little  being,  as  I  have  done  heretofore ; 
that  the  change  may  make  no  difference  in  her 
fate ;  that  the  trust  I  have  undertaken  may  not 
be  violated.     This  is  what  I  wish,  Sidney." 

She  spoke  earnestly.  She  wanted  him  to 
acquiesce — nay,  to  promise.  If  he  did,  all 
would  be  right,  and  her  vessel  might  bound  on- 
ward joyously. 

But  he  did  not  promise,  neither  did  he  ac- 
quiesce. "She  was  not  wise,"  he  said,  "to 
accept  such  a  trust.  Where  was  the  mother 
of  the  child  ?     Where  was  Margaret  ?" 

Her  heart  failed  her.  She  had  fiincied  he 
would  cast  at  once  the  shield  of  his  protection 
round  the  "  little  cherub,"  as  he  used  to  call  her. 
What  could  it  matter  to  him  ?  She  was  rich. 
She  had  intended  to  make  provision  for  the 
child.  All  she  desired  was  the  permission  still 
to  protect  it.  She  wondered  that  he  should 
hesitate  ;  but  he  did. 

"  My  Adela,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  jojrful 
tone,  "  I  have  found  out  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty! Personally,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
child ;  but  I  want  you,  dearest,  wholly  to  my- 
self. I  am  exacting — bnt  then  I  am  your 
lover."  * 

The  smile,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  had  almost 
shaken  her.  She  could  scarce  refrain  fix}m 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms.  She  was  drawn 
to  him  by  a  mighty  and  irresistible  attraction. 
But  she  held  back. 

"What  is  the  solution,  Sidney?"  she  asked, 
anxiously. 
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* '  Let  Ethel  b^  adopted  b j  your  father.  The 
thing  is  most  opportune.     He  "will  be  lonely — " 

"  Oh,  no — no!"  she  exclaimed. 

**Why  not,  my  sweet  one?  Grandfathers 
always  dote  upon — " 

"  No — no,"  interrupted  she  eagerly;  **  not  in 
this  case.  The  error  of  the  mother  has  been 
visited  on  the  child  too  severely." 

''But  if  I  talk  the  matter  over  with  him." 

''It  would  be  quite  useless,  Sidney." 

And  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

"  Then  let  it  be  so,  Adela — let  it  be  so ;  and 
let  the  subject  rest;"  and  he  again  advanced 
towards  her,  resolved  on  silencing  her  once  and 
forever. 

Surely  she  could  trust  him?  Surely  she 
need  have  no  doubt  or  fear !  Only  let  there 
be  no  renewal  of  a  discussion  which  kept  them 
from  happier  thoughts.  What  could  she  do  ? 
How  could  she  resist  his  powers  of  fascination  ? 
How  could  she  put  him  from  her  when  the  web 
of  his  enchantments  was  spun  so  strong  ? 

She  could  not;  and  on  rippled  the  golden 
hours,  and  on  flowed  the  tide,  bearing  her  along. 
As  for  the  danger  of  the  sunken  rock,  she 
thought  she  had  escaped  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


AMY'S  SECRET. 


The  train  stopped  at  a  little  out-of-the-way 
station,  in  the  bleak,  open  country.  Amy 
alighted  on  the  platform  just  as  a  young  man, 
in  the  dress  of  a  clergyman,  came  up  to  meet 
her. 

•  

"  Amy,  you  are  come,  then.  You  have  been 
prompt." 

"  Yes,  Reuben  ;  of  course  I  came." 

"  Is  this  all  your  luggage  ?" 

"Yes,  Reuben,  dear,  I  did  not  know  how 
long-" 

"  Exactly.  Now,  Amy,  I  will  cany  the  bag. 
Can  you  walk  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Come  along,  then." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  the  two  walked 
briskly  out  of  the  station.  It  was  a  dark,  fog- 
gy, dismal  night,  and  the  stretch  of  open  coun- 
try looked  very  uninviting. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  Amy  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I — not  with  you,  dear." 

"They  were  silent  a  few  minutes;  then  the 
girl  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  Reuben,  how  is 
our  mother  ?" 

"There  has  been  no  change  within  the  last 
hour,"  replied  Reuben,  gravely. 

He  had  a  grave,  serious  manner.  When 
Amy  gave  a  little  sob,  he  turned  to  her  and 
said,  "You  should  not  weep,  Amy,  but  rather 
rejoice.     Think  how  she  has  suflcred." 

" I  know — I  know!"  and  Amy  wept  silently 
a  few  moments.  Then  she  dried  her  eyes,  and 
said,  afTectionately,  "  Dear  Reuben,  what  a  sol- 
ace it  is  to  have  you  here  !" 


"  I  felt  it  right  to  come,  Amy ;  but  I  must 
not  stay.  The  vicar  is  absent,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  parish  is  on  my  shoulders." 

He  had  rather  a  stem  manner.  There  was  a 
firm — almost  a  hard  expression  about  his  mouth. 
It  was  evident  that  his  sister  stood  in  awe  of 
him. 

She  walked  on  again  in  silence.  The  silence 
was  not  broken  until  a  twinkling  light  shone 
in  the  distance.  The  light  was  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  lone  house  in  the  fields.  Here  Amy's 
mother  had  been  brought  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  air,  and  because  she  could  not  exist  in 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  great  city  where 
Reuben  dwelt.  Here,  as  it  happened,  the  poor 
sick  lady  had  come  to  die. 

When  the  light  from  the  window  became  ap- 
parent through  the  fog  and  darkness,  Reuben 
slackened  his  pace.  The  girVs  heart  began  to 
throb  in  a  tumultnous  and  agitated  manner. 
She  knew  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"Amy,"  said  the  stem,  grave  man  at  her 
side,  "  before  we  enter  yonder  house,  I  have 
somewhat  to  say  to  you." 

His  manner  was  solemn  and  impressive.  It 
was  so  at  all  times.  The  life  he  led  fostered 
this  solemnity.  His  lot  was  cast  amid  crowd- 
ed neighborhoods,  where  humanity  toiled,  strug- 
gled, suffered,  and  died. 

Amy  had  not  replied  to  his  speech.  Her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  a  crimson  flush  bad 
risen  to  her  cheek.  It  was  a  subject  on  which 
she  dreaded  to  enter  with  her  brother  Reuben. 

"Amy,  it  is  time  that  I,  as  your  natural 
guardian  and  protector,  was  made  acquainted 
with  your  actual  position;  nor  would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  your  filial  duty  to  allow  our  mother 
to  depart  with  this  mystery  unsolved.  ^  What 
is  the  name  of  the  man  whom  you  have  prom- 
ised to  marry  ?" 

Nothing  could  bo  plainer  or  more  pointed 
than  the  question.  Amy  did  not  answer  it; 
she  walked  on  in  silence. 

He  detained  her  with  a  firm  hand.  They 
stood  on  the  dark,  solitary  road,  nothing  in 
sight  save  the  twinkling  lamp  in  the  sick  wom- 
an's chamber ;  none  to  overhear  them  but  God ! 

"  I  will  not  let  you  proceed,  Amy,  until  you 
have  told  me." 

She  knew  how  resolute  be  was,  and  she  trem- 
bled. 

"I  have  promised,  Reuben  —  I  have  prom- 
ised," said  she,  hurriedly.  "Can  I  break  my 
word  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  your  promise  was  an  error,  and  will 
lead  you  into  evil — if  duty  commands  you  to 
break  it." 

"I  dare  not!"  and  she  shuddered.  Some- 
thing told  her — ^for  in  moments  like  these  the 
veil  was  rent  from  her  eyes — something  told  her 
there  was  a  yawning  gulf  between  her  gay,  gal- 
lant lover  and  this  stem  man  beside  her ;  and 
she  dared  not  think  of  the  steps  Reuben  might 
choose  to  take. 

"Amy,"  said  he,  as  she  still  persisted  in  her 
silence,  "I  can  not  detain  you  longer,  or  it  may 
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be  too  late.  She  will  ctsk  yon.  She  cannot 
die  in  peace  till  jou  have  told  her.  If  you  still 
refhse — " 

"  Well  ?"  said  Amj,  a  mo^l  dread  at  her 
heart;  for  the  pause  Benben  made  was  omi- 
nous—" well  ?" 

"I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  make  inquiries 
of  Lady  Peters." 

She  wrong  her  hands  in  despair.  Oh,  this 
wonld  be  worse  than  all !  This  was  what  she 
had  dreaded  with  exceeding  fear.  Sidney 
might  cast  her  off  forever ! 

Stay !  He  had  once  said  to  her,  when  she 
had  pat  before  him  a  case  like  this — ^he  had 
said,  "  Of  coarse,  if  your  mother  is  actually  on 
her  death-bed,  I  might  make  some  concession." 

She  Yvould  whisper  her  secret  in  her  mother's 
ear.  She  would  not  tell  Reuben.  Oh,  no! 
not  for  worlds !  If  she  must  explain,  it  should 
be  to  her  mother. 

They  entered  the  house.  At  least,  she  would 
see  her  mother  alone.  Her  face  was  white; 
lier  eyes  troubled;  her  demeanor  agitated. 
Her  brother  did  not  unbend  to  her.  It  had 
Iteen  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had.  His  behavior 
was  rather  chilling  and  repelling.  He  hated 
this  ban  of  secrecy ;  he  was  open  and  tnithful 
as  the  day.  Only  evil  "lurks  in  hidden  cor- 
ners," he  would  say ;  and  the  presence  of  evil, 
once  suspected,  he  would  probe  it  down  to  the 
very  root ! 

Their  mother  had  asked  for  Amy  repeatedly. 
The  dying  woman  knew  that  her  hours  were 
numbered.  She  did  not  fear  to  die.  She  was 
of  that  happy  company  who  have  made  their 
peace  with  God.  Her  life  had  passed  through 
great  tribulation,  and  now  there  shone  before 
her  the  crown  of  victory.  But  the  mother's 
heart  clung  to  Amy.  She  longed  to  have  this 
one  barrier  removed ;  this  withheld  confidence 
restored.  Her  eyes,  dim  though  they  were, 
asked  the  question  as  the  girl  entered — 

"Who  is  he.  Amy— who?" 

Amy  sat  down  by  the  bedside.  Her  limbs 
trembled  ;  her  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting. 
She  kissed  the  dear  face,  so  pallid,  so  sunk,  so 
deathlike,  and  yet  so  full  of  loving,  anxious  ten- 
derness. She  laid  her  weary  head  upon  the 
pillow ;  she  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  she  would 
fain  have  died  too  I 

**Amy,"  came  the  faltering  whisper — a 
whisper  faint  indeed,  but  clear  and  distinct, 
**  Amy,  will  you  not  tell  even  now  f " 

No  one  was  there.  She  had  glanced  hur- 
riedly round. 

"  Mother,  darling,  if  I  tell  you,  it  must  not 
he  repeated.  I  have  promised,  dear.  All  will 
go  wrong  if  it  is  blazoned  abroad  too  soon." 

The  eager  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the 
lips  moved.  She  could  catch  the  faint  sound 
of  words,  still  imploring  her  to  tell.  How  could 
she  resist  ?  How  could  she  let  her  mother  die, 
and  not  in  peace?  Would  not  the  remem- 
brance haunt  her  many  a  day  ? 

No,  no!  it  was  a  desperate  alternative;  if 
it  robbed  her  of  her  love,  her  heart  would  break. 
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But  she  must  risk  all ;  and  she  bowed  her  head 
and  placed  her  lips  to  her  mother's  ear. 

"  Mother,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  Sidney  Pe- 
ters!" 

A  deep  but  suppressed  groan  made  her  turn 
quickly  and  fearfully  round.  The  groan  came 
from  Reuben — her  brother  Reuben. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

HORACE    TAKES  •  MATTBBB    INTO    BIB    OWN 

HANDS. 

Thebe  are  some  moments  in  life  when  a  man 
is  stunned,  and  feels  as  though  the  tide  of 
events  must  go  by  unstemmed.  Such  moments 
do  not  last  when  the  man  is  young,  and  the 
soul  is  full  of  energy  and  purpose.  He  rises, 
looks  round,  it  may  be  sadly,  but  with  the  re- 
solve to  meet  the  difiSculty  and  overcome  it. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Horace  Vincent.  He 
was  stunned.  He  felt  that  his  marriage  bad 
been  a  mistake;  that  his  happiness  would  be 
wrecked;  that,  unless  he  strove  mightily,  his 
fortunes  would  be  wrecked  as  well.  But  he 
rose,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  meet  and  turn 
aside  the  giant  wave  that  was  approaching. 

He  looked  very  haggard.  He  seemed  older, 
by  many  years,  than  he  did  since  we  first  knew 
him.  And  he  had  to  think  some  time  before 
he  could  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

At  length  the  conclusion  came.  He  had 
reckoned  up  the  bills  many  times,  as  though  the 
process  might  hare  reduced  the  total  to  a  less 
alarming  amount.  But  there  it  was,  neither 
greater  nor  smaller. 

Well,  he  must  meet  it.  He  unlocked  a  small 
cash-box,  and  took  out  some  money.  There 
was  not  much  left  when  he  had  done  so,  but 
that  fact  was  beyond  his  control.  • 

He  would  settle  these  accounts,  and  then  he 
knew  what  he  would  do.  His  face  had  a  cer- 
tain sternness  about  it.  He  was  driven  to  a 
kind  of  desperation.  She  was  young,  but, 
then,  how  reckless!  It  was  too  expensive  a 
process  to  wait  nntil  experience  came.  He 
must  take  the  reins  out  of  those  incompetent 
hands,  and  govern  for  himself.  He  would 
rather  not  have  taken  the  step  he  was  plan- 
ning. It  grieved  him  to  the  heart.  When  he 
entered  his  home,  so  recently  fitted  up  to  be  the* 
abode  of  domestic  joy,  and  remembered  how 
soon  his  hopes  had  been  crushed,  he  could  have 
wept. 

The  tea  was  waiting  for  him.  He  glanced 
round  the  untidy  room,  and  at  the  book  Ruth 
had  just  laid  down,  and  also  at  her  serene,  smil- 
ing face,  calm  as  ever.  He  had  been  racked 
with  anxiety ;  she  had  been  reading  her  novel 
without  a  pang  I 

."I  must  give  up  the  subscription  to  that  li- 
brary," he*  said,  as  he  sat  down.  "There  is 
scarcely  a  book  in  it  worth  the  reading." 

"  How  you  talk,  Horace  I  I  should  be  moped 
to  death  without  my  novels." 
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TbatwM  just  the  point  nt  vrhich  he  wag  aim- 
iDg.  But  be  bideU  hia  time.  He  did  not  wish 
M>  mtraduce  the  sabject  otlicrwige  than  kindly 
ind  coDTleoaslj;  and  he  had  mugli  to  say  to 

When  tea  was  orer,  and  the  door  had  closed 


"You  will  ohlieo  n 


"  Well,"  she  said,  cortif,  and   closing  her 
book,  indeed,  but  keeping  ber  finger  it)  it  as  ji 


behind  the  servant,  he  began.  Buth  had  taken 
her  novel  again,  and  was  settling  herself  in  her 
old  plaee,  her  feet  on  the  fender. 

"Ruth,  do  70a  never  sew?"  asked  he,  rather 
abniptly. 

"  I  do  sometimea,"  ihe  replied,  her  cjes  fixed 


"You  neither  like  seninR  nor  hotttekeeping, 
t  teems  to  me,  Kuth." 

"  You  forget  that  I  was  onlv  a  govemesi." 

"  True." 

And  he  WB9  silent  a  moment.  When  he  be- 
an aeain  it  was  in  a  softer  toi>e.  He  mipht 
are  been  unjust  to  hor.     Hud  he  not  married 
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her  with  his  eves  open  ?  Was  it  not  his  fanlt 
AS  mach  as  hers? 

**  Ruth,  I  have  been  thinking  what  will  be 
best  for  ns  to  do.  The  cares  of  a  honsehold, 
and  its  yaried  duties,  are  not  to  your  taste. 
Well,  suppose  you  lay  them  aside ;  suppose  we 
go  into  lodgings." 

*' What!  back  again  to  that  poky  little  room 
of  Mrs.  Perkins?" 

''No,  dear,  fortunately  there  is  no  necessity 
for  that.  An  old  servant,  who  married  from 
oar  house  years  ago — that  is,  from  my  father's 
house,  Ruth — has  been  left  a  widow,  and  is 
come  to  settle  in  East  Bramley.  Slie  has 
rooms  to  let,  and  I  think  they  will  just  suit  us." 

Ruth  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  see  her 
face,  it  was  turned  towards  the  fire. 

*'  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  The  circumstance 
seems  providential.  A  gentleman  has  been  in- 
quiring for  a  furnished  house ;  I  happened  to  see 
the  advertisement.  Now,  if  all  goes  well,  he 
may  be  glad  to  take  this  house  off  our  hands  just 
as  it  is.    I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better,  Ruth." 

She  did  not  answer.  He  moved  a  little,  so 
that  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  The 
obstinate  expression  was  settling  rapidly  over  it. 
Still  he  went  on. 

**  Then  we  can  take  possession  of  Jane  Wil- 
son's comfortable  lodgings ;  they  are  very  pleas- 
ant rooms  indeed,  Ruth ;  and  Jane  can  cook, 
and  market,  and  keep  house,  and  the  little  wife 
will  have  no  more  trouble." 

He  waited  for  a  response  to  this  speech,  but 
none  came. 

"What  do  you  say  to  it,  Ruth  ?" 

•*  I  shall  not  go !"  she  replied  shortly,  and  al- 
most rudely. 

**  But  if  I  wish  it,  dear — if  this  step  will  be 
the  only  means  of  saving  me  from  serious  em- 
barrassment?" 

''You  should  allow  me  more  money,  Horace. 
I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  such  a  screw." 

It  was  the  second  time  that  she  had  used  the 
expression.  He  was  annoyed,  but  he  passed 
over  it.  The  beginning  of  strife  was,  he  knew, 
like  the  letting  out  of  water.  He  repeated  to 
her  that  be  was  not  rich ;  that,  in  fact,  owing  to 
her  ignorance  of  household  management,  and 
her  too  great  expenditure,  he  was  fast  drifting 
into  difficulties.  He  softened  the  facts  by  tell- 
ing her  that  she  was  young,  and  that  time 
would  work  wonders.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
harsh  and  discouraging,  but  her  education  in 
*  these  matters  must  be  conducted  on  a  less  cost- 
ly scale.  She  would  have  opportunities  of 
learning,  without  the  responsibility,  and  with- 
oat  risk  of  failure. 

He  thought  he  had  put  it  before  her  as  clear- 
ly and  as  fairly  as  possible ;  and  he  looked  for 
the  obstinate  expression  to  give  way.  But  it 
lingered,  and  in  full  force. 

She  had  no  idea,  she  said,  of  going  into  lodg- 
ings, now  she  was  married.  She  always  thought 
that  women,  when  they  were  married,  had  no 
more  trouble  about  money.  Their  husbands 
gave  thorn  as  much  as  they  wanted. 


He  could  not  disabuse  her  of  this  idea,  and  af- 
ter a  time  he  left  off  trying.  But  then  another 
phase  of  his  domestic  life  became  apparent — 
Ruth  was  sulky.  He  would  have  liked  to  car- 
ry on  the  discussion  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and, 
when  it  was  over,  to  spend  a  domestic  evening ; 
but  in  this  hope  he  was  mistaken.  Ruth  sat 
over  the  fire,  not  reading,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a 
state  of  gloom  and  depression.  Once  or  twice 
he  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  her  face,  and 
he  went  to  her  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  But 
she  would  not  speak ! 


t    » 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PROMPT  MEASURES. 

The  office  in  which  Horace  transacted  his 
business  had,  as  we  hinted  before,  become  to  him 
a  refuge;  nay,  he  was  beginning  to  regard  it  as 
a  kind  of  home.  Here  he  laid  his  plans,  and 
took  cognizance  of  his  position,  and  even  was 
wont  to  hug  his  sorrows.  For  that  sorrow,  in 
its  worst  form,  was  coming  upon  him,-  there 
was  little  room  to  doubt. 

He  had  hoped  that  by  the  morning,  Ruth 
would  have  regained  her  good-temper ;  for  on 
this  sole  characteristic  he  had  rested  much  of 
his  hope. 

"  At  least,  Ruth  has  an  even  temper,"  he  had 
said  to  himself  many  a  time.  And  he  had 
tried  to  contrast  her  favorably  with  more  gifted 
women  who  had  an  infirmity  of  the  opposite 
nature. 

But  this  favorite  theory  was  in  danger  of  be- 
ing upset.  Ruth  had  not  regained  her  sereni^ 
ty.  Her  nsnally  smiling  f^ce  was  overcast. 
She  was  sullen,  and  refused  to  speak  except  in 
monosyllables.  He  had  to  leave  her  in  this 
mood,  and  betake  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  He  had  grown  firmer  and  a  trifle  stern- 
er. He  meant  to  carry  his  purpose,  in  spite  of 
a  sullen  humor  and  a  few  black  looks. 

**  It  is  this  step  or  ruin !"  he  said  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest 
of  .Jane  Wilson's  lodgings.  And  here,  for  a 
brief  space,  his  troubled  heart  found  a  kind  of 
peace. 

The  good  woman  had  known  him  from  a 
child.  She  was  secretly  disjileased  that  her 
young  master  had  not  married  a  "  lady  born;" 
but  still  she  was  quite  willing  to  receive  him 
into  her  house  ;  and  it  was  a  quiet  abode,  just 
what  he  liked.  Its  cleanliness  and  order,  af- 
ter his  own  disorderly  home,  were  refreshing. 
He  began  to  -think  that,  after  all,  his  affairs 
were  not  quite  desperate ;  that  in  this  retreat 
free  from  the  cares  and  duties  which  seemed  to 
embarrass  her,  Ruth,  too,  might  be  happy. 

The  woman  knew  how  it  was,  but  she  held 

her  peace.     "  He  don't  break  up  his  home  for 

.  nothing,"  said  she,  when  he  was  gone.     "  Til 

!  be  bound  that  girl  he's  married  don't  know  her 

right  hand  from  her  left !" 

I      The  rest  of  Horace's  business  was  soon  trans* 
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acted.     To  be  snre,  he  sighed  to  think  how 
qaickly  he  had  nnbnilt  his  home  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  house-agent  who  managed  the  afiUir 
'  be  had  been  most  fortunate. 

**It  is  not  often  a  furnished  house  is  wanted 
in  East  Bramley,"  said  the  man  of  business. 
**The  gentleman  has  brought  his  wife  to  consult 
Dr.  Manton.  She  is  an  invalid;  and,  after  all, 
the  air  is  very  bracing,  as  I  tell  him,  and  the 
society  good,  and  he  might  have  come  to  a 
worse  place." 

Horace  scarcely  heard  this  remark.  He  was 
in  a  hurry  to  be  gone,  and  he  was  wondering 
how  best  he  should  break  the  intelligence  to 
Ruth.  As  be  crossed  th^  market-place  he  met 
Miss  Easton.  She  was  on  foot,  and  had  her 
card-case  in  her  hand.  She  stopped  at  once,  and 
addressed  him  with  her  usual  cordiality. 

"I  hare  been  making  another  attempt,  and 
been  unsuccessful,"  said  she;  '*I  am  rery 
sorry." 

He  knew  what  she  meant.  She  had  been 
calling  on  Ruth,  and  been  again  refused. 

Some  time  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  vex- 
ed and  wounded  him ;  for  he  was  certain  that 
Ruth  was  at  home.  But  ho  was  like  a  man  who 
only  hopes  to  save  his  life  from  the  wreck.  This 
treasure  and  that  must  needs  sink  without  an 
effort  to  regain  them. 

**I  can  not  have  what  I  wished  for,"  he 
thought,  as,  after  a  few  moments*  conversation, 
he  passed  on ;  '*  pleasant  converse  with  fiiends — 
domestic  happiness.  These  things  are  driAing 
fast  away.  If  I  can  steer  clear  of  ruin — if  I  can 
save  my  honor  from  the  wreck — this  is  all !" 

His  lips  were  compressed  as  he  said  it,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  a  disap- 
pointed man.  But  the  fact  that  once  again  Miss 
Easton's  friendly  overtures  had  been  refused,  ap- 
peared in  the  light  of  a  trifle. 

He  did  not  reach  his  home  till  tea-time.  He 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  go  through, 
and  on  such  hard-pressed  days  he  would  dine  at 
his  office.  Ruth  never  seemed  to  mind  about 
this  in  the  least. 

He  thought  she  would  have  quite  recovered— 
that  the  cloud  would  have  passed,  and  he  should 
see  again  the  serene  and  sraifing  countenance 
which  had  promised  so  much  happiness  and  con- 
tent. But  there  was  a  quiet  persistence  about 
Ruth  of  which  he  little  recked.  The  cloud  was 
there  just  the  same. 

He  was  changed.  He  did  not  accost  her  ten- 
derly, and  soothe  and  caress  her,  as  he  might 
have  done  some  little  time  ago.  He  was  dis- 
pleased, and  words  of  affection  did  not  come  so 
readily.  He  was  losing  his  respect  for  her  char- 
acter. It  was  as  if  there  had  been  a  slip  of  the 
foundations ;  the  building  had  become  less  se- 
cure. 

*  *  The  foolish  woman  plucketh  down  her  house 
with  her  hands." 

He  came  gravely  and  silently  to  the  meal 
which  should  have  been  so  social.  She  poured 
out  his  tea  and  pushed  it  towards  him.  Her 
want  of  courtesy  seemed  to  widen  the  breach. 


She  had  her  book  Jby  her,  and  read  it  industri- 
ously. He  thought  she  did  it  to  provoke  him ; 
but  he  made  no  remark.  By-and-by  be  would 
have  his  say,  whether  or  no. 

Is  this  the  sweet  gentle  girl,  his  companion 
and  his  solace  ? 

Is  she  not  rude,  ill-tempered,  and  unkind  ?  Is 
not  the  match  unequal  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  yoke 
to  gall  both  of  them  ? 

But  affection  was  not  dead  yet.  It  lingered, 
and,  ere  long,  made  itself  heard.  His  heart  re- 
lented as  he  looked  at  her,  and  thought  again 
how  young  she  was,  and  recalled  her  early  train- 
ing, and  her  total  inexperience.  And  he  thought 
of  his  last  attempt  to  save  the  vessel  from  de- 
struction, and  hoped  it  would  succeed,  and  that 
happy  days  might  be  in  store  even  for  them. 

Thinking  thus,  he  came  and  sat  beside  her. 
Tea  was  over,  and  she  had  placed  herself  on  the 
sofa,  her  book  in  her  hand. 

His  first  overture  of  reconciliation  was  to  put 
his  arm  round  her.  He  wanted  that  there  should 
be  peace.  He  wanted  her  to  be  affectionate  and 
loving,  and  the  sharer  of  his  plans  for  their  mutu- 
al benefit.  But,  however  he  might  feel,  her  heart 
was  obdurate.  She  got  up  and  moved  to  the 
table.  Then  resting  her  head  on  her  hand,  she 
continued  reading,  as  for  her  life. 

"  Ruth,  I  am  sorry  yon  avoid  me." 

He  said  it  gently,  and  as  if  he  were  still  open 
to  concession.     She  did  not  answer  a  word. 

*'I  want  to  tell  you  the  result  of  my  day*8 
work,  Ruth,  if  you  will  listen." 

This  was  said  in  firmer  tones,  and  as  if  he  were 
getting  angry. 

'*!  hear  you,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  on  her 
book. 

"You  must  prepare  to  remove  from  here^ 
Ruth.     The  house  is  taken." 

He  would  have  said  it  far  more  gently,  if  he 
had  not  been  provoked.  As  it  was,  the  words 
sounded  harsh  and  abrupt. 

She  made  a  little  movement,  as  though  she 
were  taken  by  surprise. 

He  added  directly,  for  the  man's  heart  was 
tender  as  a  woman's — 

'*  But  you  need  not  be  uneasy,  Ruth  ;  I  have 
provided  a  home  that  I  am  sure  you  will  like, 
and  where  you  will  have  no  cares  to  worry  you. 
I  have  taken  the  rooms  that  I  spoke  of,-  and  we 
can  go  there  directly." 

The  veins  of  her  neck  swelled.  He  could  see 
this  as  he  sat. 

**  It  is  like  your  mean  ways,  to  bring  me  down 
to  lodgings !" 

**RuthI" 

Her  choked  voice  and  fierce  look  astonished 
him.  He  thought  Ruth,  his  own  Ruth,  was  gone, 
and  this  other  creature  come  instead. 

His  anger  rose  in  proportion  to  her  insolence. 
He  would  not  stay  with  her,  and  he  took  a  lamp 
and  went  up  stairs  to  the  room  overhead.  Here 
he  fctehed  his  books,  and  prepared  to-  pass  the 
evening. 

For  a  time  his  outraged  feelings  held  him  up. 
He  preferred  solitude  to  her  company.     He 
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would  cease  to  be  forbearing  and  indnlgent. 
He  woald  be  banh  and  inflexible,  and  teacb 
ber  be  was  master.  Bat  this  mood  did  not  last 
— ^it  coold  not,  in  sach  a  breast  as  tbat  of  Hor- 
ace Vincent's. 

His  anger  began  to  die  away.  He  was  glad 
to  think  be  bad  not  answered  ber  again.  It 
waa  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  no  bitter  words  bad 
heaped  fael  on  the  fire.  She  would  be  sorry, 
he  thonght,  to  have  him  sit  there  alone.  He 
fancied  she  would  come  stealing  np  to  heal  the 
breach.  She  must  know  that  it  was  of  her 
making.  Hark!  is  not  that  her  step?  He  is 
qnite  willing.  His  arms  and  heart  are  open. 
What  be  dreads  most  is  domestic  strife,  and 
the  continual  dropping  which  wears  away  the 
stone. 

Surely  she  will  come.  But  no ;  that  is  not 
her  step.  She  sits  brooding  below  on  her  inju- 
ries. She  is  never  likely  to  come.  And  pres- 
ently she  passes  him  on  the  stairs  with  averted 
fAce.  And  when  he  says,  "Buth,"  hoping  by 
the  magic  of  the  name  to  break  the  spell,  she 
does  not  answer.  And  he  goes  back  to  his  sol- 
itude, and  hears  the  night  wind  moan  down  the 
street,  as  though  it  might  have  been  the  echo  of 
his  departing  hopes :  for  he  knows  himself  to  be 
one  of  those  hapless  beings  whose  earthly  hap- 
piness has  gone  down  a  wreck. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  SEARCH   IN  AN  OLD   CHEST. 

"Luke — Luke!  what  are  you  about?" asked 
Kate,  giving  a  series  of  sharp  raps  at  the  door 
of  the  lumber-room.  **  Don't  you  know  that 
Juliet  Masterman  has  been  here  ?" 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  replied  Luke,  opening  the 
door  and  revealing  himself,  his  sleeves  turned 
up,  his  coat  off;  '*  I'm  busy." 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?" 

'*  Looking  for  a  paper." 

**  I  dare  say  I  could  help  you,  if  you  had  con- 
descended to  tell  me  what  you  wanted,"  said 
Kate,  stepping  in. 

"I  hardly  know  myself,"  replied  Luke  in  a 
pnzxled  tone.  "  It  is  dear  there  must  be  some- 
thing." 

^*  What  kind  of  a  something  ?  And  really 
now,  just  when  I  have  put  all  those  places  tidy, 
and  had  the  room  cleaned !" 

'*  Ah !  that's  it.  One  never  is  likely  to  keep 
any  thing  if  that  odious  cleaning  is  to  go  on. 
It  means  turning  every  thing  topsy-turvy.  Of 
course — " 

''  I  know  where  eyery  thing  is ;  and  a  com- 
fort if  all  the  Ormonds  could  say  the  same  !" 
exclaimed  Kate,  snappishly.  *'What  do  you 
want,  Luke  ?" 

''A  memorandum-book  of  our  father's.  It 
might  contain  some  clue  to  this  debt  Mr.  Sibley 
talks  about." 

*'  I  dare  say  you  bare  not  looked  in  the  right 
idace.     That  chest  is  full  of  memorandum-books 
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and  musty  old  papers.  I  ba^  half  a  mind  to 
bum  them.  They  hari>or  nothing  but  dust  and 
dirt." 

* '  Just  hunt  about,  Kate,  will  you  ?  I've  tired 
myself,"  said  Luke,  sitting  contentedly  down. 

'*  That  is  like  your  laziness,  Luke !"  and  she 
proceeded  to  search  in  the  chest ;  '*  and  if  yon 
go  on  in  this  lazy  manner,  yoii  will  lose  Juliet 
altogether." 

**  You  think  so,  do  you  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  and  if  you  were  not  the  most  phleg- 
matic man  that  ever  lived,  you  would  have  come 
and  spoken  to  her  this  morning." 

I  shall  speak  to  her  some  of  these  days." 
Yes ;  when  she  has  decided  to  marry  some- 
body else." 

'*  Kate!  what  a  little  vixen  you  are  !" 

"And  here's  your  memorandum-book," con- 
tinned  Kate,  getting  up,  her  cheeks  flushed  and 
ber  Angers  all  over  dust.  ''Now  what  would 
you  do'  without  me,  I  wonder !" 

Luke  took  the  book  from  her,  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  in  a  quiet  and  leisurely 
manner. 

'  *  Give  me  the  book.  You  are  so  slow,  Luke, 
I  haven't  common  patience !" 

''  Keep  off,  Kate !  Here's  a  recipe  for  goose- 
berry wine.     You  had  better  copy  it  out." 

*'  As  if  my  gooseberry  wine  was  not  the  best 
in  the  county !"  said  Kate,  boastfully.  '*  But 
is  there  nothing  about  the  debt  ?" 

**  Stay,  I  have  it !  Do  you  see,  Kate  ?"  and 
he  became,  for  him,  quite  excited.  '*  Here  is  a 
page  pinned  in.  This  is  the  very  thing  I  have 
been  hunting  for.  This  will  put  an  end  to  the 
matter." 

*'Is  it  the  receipt?"  asked  Kate,  anxiously. 

"No,  not  exactly;  but  it  is  something  that 
comes  very  near  it.  It  is  a  memorandum  in  my 
father's  writing.  Listen,  Kate,"  and  he  began 
to  read  aloud.  "  '  I  have  made  all  square  be- 
tween myself  and  Sir  Frederick  Morton,  touch- 
ing that  aflair  of  ours.  Out  of  debt,  out  of  dan- 
ger. I  can  this  day  call  the  farm  my  own.' 
What  can  be  more  clear  than  that?" 

"But  where  is  the  receipt  ?"  repeated  Kate. 

'*  There  was  a  'receipt,  for  it  is  mentioned. 
See ;  my  father  says, '  I  have  filed  the  receipt, 
which — '  I  can't  make  out  any  more ;  the  paper 
is  gone  at  the  corner,  as  if  mice  had  been  nib- 
bling it." 

"  It  is  like  the  Ormonds,"  said  Kate,  bitterly, 
"  to  leave  a  document  of  such  value  to  the  rats 
and  mice." 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  just  show  this  memo^ 
randum  to  Sir  Frederick.  He  is  being  hounded 
on  by  Sibley.  He  suspects  in  his  heart  that  the 
debt  is  paid." 

Kate  was  silent. 

"I  shall  go  at  once,  now  that  Mr.  Sibley  is 
out  of  the  way.  Sir  Frederick  is  a  rery  reason- 
able man,  if  one  can  get  him  by  himself." 

Kate  was  still  silent.  It  was  provoking  that 
there  should  be  a  flaw  in  the  evidence,  which 
made  it  of  no  legal  value.  But  she  would  not 
slacken  Luke's  activity,  now  it  was  once  roused. 
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She  let  him  start  off  to  the  Tower  without  a 
word. 

Sir  Frederick  was  shut  np  in  his  prirate  room, 
the  apartment  in  which  he  transacted  his  busi- 
ness affairs.  He  sat  at  a  table  covered  with 
papers,  and  had  a  pale  and  jaded  look.  All  he 
desired,  as  he  told  Mr.  Sibley,  was  to  get  his  af- 
fairs on  a  better  and  more  correct  footing. 

Lake  came  in  joyfully.  He  was  in  the  best 
possible  spirits. 

"  Good  -  morning.  Sir  Frederick,"  said  he, 
cheerily.  ''I  have  found  the  memorandum  I 
wanted." 

"  What,  about  the  debt?" 

''Yes,  about  the  debt;"  and  Luke  drew  the 
book  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Ormond.  You  will  take  lunch  with 
me.  Allow  me ;"  and,  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, he  took  Luke's  hat  and  riding-whip  from 
him.  He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing him  some  civility. 

''Thank  you,  I  do  not  wish  for  any  thing," 
said  Luke,  opening  his  memorandum  -  book. 
"Here  it  is,  you  see,  written  in  black  and 
white,"  and  he  unpinned  the  page,  and  gave  it 
to  Sir  Frederick.  "  Can  you  have  any  doubt 
now  that  the  debt  is  paid  ?" 

Sir  Frederick  read  over  the  few  lines  written 
on  the  page. 

"  Have  you  bronght  the  receipt  with  you,  Mr. 
Ormond?"  he  asked. 

He  knew  that  nothing  short  of  the  receipt 
would  pacify  Mr.  Sibley.  In  his  own  mind  he 
was  convinced  that  the  debt  was  paid.  Many 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  this  opinion ;  not 
the  least  of  these  was  the  bitter  hostility  of  Sib- 
ley to  the  Ormonds,  and  his  evident  desire  to  do 
them  mischief.  His  better  judgment  told  him 
it  was  a  kind  of  persecution. 

When  Luke  confessed  that  the  receipt  was 
not  to  be  found,  it  did  not  alter  his  opinion.  He 
knew  the  careless  nature  of  both  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  he  was  not  so  much  surprised  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Besides,  he  recog- 
nized the  hand-writing  of  Luke's  father,  whose 
strict  integrity  he  had  never  doubted.  In  fact, 
the  memorandum  was  to  him  conclusive,  and 
he  began  to  congratulate  Luke  on  having  found 
it. 

*'  You  are  satisfied,  then  ?"  said  Luke. 

"Oh,  quite?  I  had  no  wish  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  I  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  ev- 
ery one." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  added  Luke,  hastily. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Ormond,"  i*e8umed  the  baronet ; 
"by-the-by,  do  take  something,  if  it  is  only  that 
we  may  eat  salt  together,"  and  he  smiled  per- 
sunsively. 

"  Thank  yon,  just  a  crust,  that  is  all.  I  mnst 
be  starting  agiun  directly." 

"  Mr.  Ormond,  you  are  still  firm  about  not 
selling  your  farm  ?" 

"  Quite  so.  My  dear  father,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  charged  me  on  no  account  to  do 


so. 
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"  Exactly.  I  was  only  thinking  that  per- 
haps Sibley —  Well,  that  is  no  matter.  Of 
course,  I  am  the  master,"  added  Sir  Frederick, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  secretly  is  convinced 
that  he  will  have  to  light  a  battle. 

Luke  swallowed  down  his  crust  in  haste.  He 
wanted  to  be  gone. 

"  All  is  settled  straight  now,"  thought  he,  as 
the  old  pony  jogged  leisurely  along  the  road. 
"  And  a  very  nice  young  man  the  baronet  is — 
very  nice  indeed.  What  a  pity  it  is  he*s  so 
weak,  and  lets  that  rascal  Sibley  have  the  up- 
per hand  of  him !" 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHAT  SHOULD  HE  DO  NOW? 

**The  first  of  March,  mother,  when  the 
spring  comes  in,  and  violet  buds  begin  to  open, 
then  will  be  the  happy  day,"  said  Sidney  Pe- 
ters, in  a  tone  of  exultation. 

"  Ha'B  she  fixed  the  time,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  glad,"  said  Lady  Peters,  as 
she  settled  her  lace  rufifles ;  "  it  is  just  the  right 
thing  for  you  to  do.  And  then  there  is  such 
a  nice  property — " 

"Don't  allude  to  that,  mother,  I  beg,"  said 
Sidney,  his  face  reddening.  "If  Miss  Easton 
had  not  a  farthing — " 

"Now,  Sidney,  don't  talk  nonsense.  You 
will  be  as  bad  as  poor  dear  Frederick ;  and,  by- 
the-way,  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you.  Ho 
has  been  waiting  the  last  half-hour  in  the  li- 
brary." 

"  Who  is  he  ?— where's  his  card  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  was  very  busy 
when  he  came,  and  he  was  put  in  there.  I  have 
so  much  to  attend  to.  Of  course,  when  every 
thing  one  puts  on  has  to  come  from  town — " 

"  It  is  one  of  my  college  chums,  I  should 
think,"  interrupted  Sidney,  musingly. 

"Very  likely.  You  had  better  ask  him  to 
dinner." 

"  Perhaps  I  had.  At  any  rate,  he  has  waited 
for  me  long  enough  ;"  and  Sidney,  humming  n 
tune  in  the  gayety  of  his  heart,  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  librarv. 

He  was  in  one  of  his  sunniest  moods.  All 
seemed  to  be  going  right  with  him.  Adela 
had  fixed  the  date  of  his  happiness.  Herself, 
her  fortune,  would  both  be  his.  He  would  have 
no  need  to  drudge  at  the  law,  or  weary  himself 
to  get  clients.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  about  to 
seek  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  and  wander  with 
his  beloved  among  the  groves  of  orange  and 
myi-tle.  Could  any  thing  be  more  in  unison 
with  his  nature  ? 

Tiiifiking  this,  and  still  humming  some  glad 
song,  he  opened  the  door.  Then  suddenly,  and 
without  a  moment's  preparation,  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  Reuben  Howard. 

He  tried  to  recover  himself.  He  was  not  a 
person  to  be   run  down   speedily.      He  had 
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shifts,  and  doublings,  and  evasions  without 
number.  For  if  it  were  so,  Reuben  Howard 
could  but  come  on  one  errand.       ., 

He  had  heard  Amy  speak  of  her  brother  Ben- 
hen,  and  with  quick  perception  had  sounded  the 
danger  of  the  girl's  taking  him  into  her  confi- 
(lenoe.  What  a  coward  thought  it  was  which 
made  him  seal  her  lips  from  her  only  guardian 
and  defender  1  Is  he  not  ashamed  ?  Does  he 
not  blush  for  his  own  baseness  ?  No ;  not  yet. 
He  is  casting  over  in  his  versatile  mind  how  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma.  The  future  has 
never  much  hold  on  Sidney  Peters.  It  is  the 
present.  If  he  can  only  get  rid  of  the  immedi- 
ate embarrassment,  trust  him  to  find  means  of 
H  complete  riddance  I 

All  this  time  he  and  his  visitor  are  standing. 
Ileuben,  sternly  weighing  merit,  and  merit  only, 
is  scrutinizing  the  face  which  men,  and  women 
too,  have  thought  so  beautiful. 

It  has  no  charm  for  him.  He  sees  through 
the  gorgeous  veil  into  the  meagre  heart  be- 
neath. The  beauty  he  prizes  is  other  than 
this.  It  is  the  ornament  of  a  meek  spirit ;  the 
l^race  of  faith,  and  love,  and  purity.  No  mat- 
ter io  what  homely  frame  the  jewel  be  set,  he 
esteems  it  beyond  all  price.  Here,  in  this 
gaudy  setting,  is  a  worthless  pebble  I 

Beneath  this  severe  scrutiny,  Sidney  did  not 
lose  his  self-possession ;  and  in  the  bland  and 
musical  tones  of  a  voice  which  rarely  failed  to 
captivate,  he  accosted  his  unwelcome  guest,  and 
be^^ged  him  to  be  seated. 

But  Beuben  remained  standing.  His  voice 
was  not  musical,  but  harsh  and  rugged,  as  he 
inquired  if  the  person  he  addressed  was  Sidney 
Peters. 

Sidney  colored  with  displeasure.  ' '  My  f rien ds 
are  permitted  to  call  me  so,"  replied  he,  as  if  he 
would  rebuke  the  rudeness  of  the  speech. 

'* Pardon  me;  I  have  heard  the  name  from 
the  lips  of  my  sister  Amy." 

Again  comes  the  treacherous  smile — the  in- 
sidious courtesy  intended  to  throw  the  other 
oif  his  guard. 

'*  I  am  really  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  one  whom  I  have  learned  to  esteem  so  high- 
ly.    Pray  be  seated." 

Beuben  sat  down;  but  the  attitude  he  as- 
sumed was  not  conciliatory,  nor  were  the  oth- 
er*s  blandishments  of  the  slightest  avail. 

'*  On  whatever  business  vou  are  come,"  re- 
si!med  Sidney,  with  seeming  in^^enuousness, 
*'  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  shake 
hands  before  we  enter  upon  it,  especially  as  I 
perceive  you  are  a  clergyman?"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

Reuben  did  not  take  it. 

'*  Sir,"  replied  he,  gravely,  and  with  sternness, 
"  I  see  in  you  the  man  who  has  won  my  sister's 
love,  and  has  promised  to  make  her  your  wife. 
1  leave  you  to  guess  how  far  your  conduct  to- 
wards her  has  been  worthy  of  my  respect." 

'<  On  my  word,  you  deal  hardly  with  me.  Mr. 
Howard.  Judge  now  between  us.  Your  sister 
was  here  in  a  very  useful  capacity.     I  need  not 


name  it,  out  of  deference  to  yotir  feelings — ^and 
here  am  I.  Look  at  me !  Do  you  think  the 
match  would  conduce  to  our  mutual  happiness? 
Do  you  think  that  Lady  Peters  would  open  her 
arms  to  a  daughter  chosen  from  her  own  estab- 
lishment?" 

This  was  the  man  who  once  had  told  her  that 
a  clergyman  stood  in  the  same  rank  as  a  baronet. 

Reuben's  face  was  white  and  rigid.  The 
words  stung  him,  though  he  would  not  allow  it. 

He  said  that  his  errand  was  simply  this : 
Amy  had  refused  to  forget  her  lover.  He  had 
endeavored,  but  vainly,  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 
She  was  drooping  and  ill  with  mental  distress, 
and  the  sick  yearning  after  Sidney.  She  had 
come  to  reside  with  him,  being  nnfitted  for  her 
usual  employments.  His  home,  such  as  it  was, 
was  the  only  shelter  she  had.  She  was  quite 
welcome.  He  would  fain  comfort  her  if  he 
could,  and  build  her  up  into  a  useful  character ; 
but  this  attachment  was  undoing  her.  Why 
should  he  see  her  die?  Was  it  not  Sidney's 
duty,  plainly  and  palpably,  to  fulfill  his  promise 
and  marry  her?     Was  he  not  in  duty  bound? 

There  was  a  solemnity  about  the  manner  of 
Reuben  Howard,  and  a  resolute  determination, 
that  set  all  trifling  aside.  Sidney  glanced 
downward  at  the  abyss  on  the  borders  of  which 
he  stood. 

The  marriage  would  ruin  him  as  far  as  the 
world,  went,  and  rend  away  his  fairest  hopes. 
Besides,  his  heart — so  he  termed  the  bauble — 
was  now  possessed  by  Adela.  Should  he  make 
a  clean  breast  and  say  so?  He  did  n6t  think 
he  dare.  He  was  in  the  power  of  an  iron  will 
that,  he  felt  convinced,  nothing  could  indhice  to 
bend.  Besides,  there  was  his  mother.  The 
drops  actually  stood  on  his  forehead  from  the 
dread  lest  she  should  make  her  appearance. 
How  if  Reuben  appealed  to  her?  How  if  he 
carried  the  matter  to  Miss  Easton  ?  There  is 
no  knowing  what  might  not  be  the  result  of 
this  interview. 

Any  thing  would  be  more  politic  than  down- 
right opposition.  He  must  throw  the  enemy  off 
the  scent.     He  must  take  to  doubling. 

"He  was  very  sorry,"  he  began;  "indeed, 
his  conscience  was  roused  by.  what  Mr.  Howard 
had  said.  He  had  no  wish  to  inflict  ill  on  one 
he  had  tenderly  loved.  He  thought  Amy  had 
forgotten  him.  He  was  willing  to  take  any  step 
that  Mr.  Howard  could  suggest." 

The  liquid  tenderness  of  his  eye,  the  feeling 
expression  of  his  face,  might  have  misled  the 
veriest  skeptic.  Even  Reuben,  for  the  moment, 
was  off  his  guard. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  repeated 
Sidney.  And  in  spite  of  himself,  the  musical 
sweetness  of  his  voice  penetrated  the  reluctant 
ears  of  the  other.     "  I  am  willing  to  adopt  any 


It 


course. 

"Then  will  you  intrust  me  with  a  message ? 
May  I  hear  from  your  own  lips  that  you  will 
visit  my  sister  as  her  aflianced  husband  ?  That 
you  will  redeem  your  pledge,  and  heal  the 
wound  yon  have  inflicted.     May  I  ?" 
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Sidney  was  on  his  strictest  guard.  He  tried 
to  force  back  the  color  to  a  cheek  which  Beu- 
ben's  proposition  had  left  bloodless.  Between 
himself  and  ruin  there  was  but  a  single  step  I 

Bat  on  that  step  would  hang  deliverance. 
Was  he  not  subtle,  adroit,  and  swift  ? 

With  an  unfaltering  voice  he  sent  the  mes- 
sage. He  would  come.  Amy  might  expect 
him.  The  pledge  might  be  redeemed;  the 
wound  healed. 

Was  it  possible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
words  ?  Was  it  possible  that  even  the  rugged 
spirit  of  Benben  Howard  should,  to  the  end, 
withstand  the  fair  words,  the  promises,  the 
blandishments,  of  an  adept  like  Sidney  Peters  ? 

He  did  not  withstand  them.  He  went  on  his 
way,  gladdened  by  the  good  tidings  which  he 
bore. 

And  what  did  Sidney  say  ? 

'*My  only  safety  now  is  in  a  speedy  marriage 
with  Miss  Easton.  The  first  of  March  will  be 
too  late !" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"it  18  BAST  TO  DECEIVE  A  WOMAN." 

"She  seems  ailing  a  little.  She  frets  after 
her  aunt.  Happen  when  all  this  is  over,  and 
we've  got  quieter,  she  may  be  better." 

The  staid  old  nurse,  a  privileged  persop,  who 
had  known  Adela  from  her  cradle,  made  this 
remark.  Adela  had  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
niece.  Her  time  had  been  much  occupied  of 
late.  The  full,  flowing  tide  had  borne  her  on 
with  an  impetuosity  that  made  her  wonder.  She 
.  had  little  space  to  devote  to  Ethel,  in  these  days. 
In  a  fortnight — imagine  how  near  it  was  I — in 
a  fortnight,  she  had  promised  to  become  the 
wife  of  Sidney  Peters.  He  had  urged  on  the 
marriage  and  prevailed.  She  was  in  a  state  of 
great  bliss.  She  loved  to  sit  alone  and  think 
of  Sidney ;  that  is,  when  Sidney  was  not  pres- 
ent. And  most  of  his  rime  was  spent  at  the 
Hall. 

She  was  expecting  Sidney  that  morning,  and 
when  she  had  caressed  the  child,  and  her  visit 
had  extended  its  usual  length,  she  strolled  out 
to  meet  him.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so. 

It  was  a  balmy  morning  in  the  early  spring. 
Violets  gave  out  perfume,  and  the  spring  flow- 
ers gladdened  every  sheltered  nook  and  comer. 

What  springs,  what  summers,  what  golden 
autumns  would  be  hers  now  I  The  whole  year 
one  gush  of  gladness ! 

Look  at  her  as  she  walks  along  in  all  the  full- 
ness of  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  has  reach- 
ed the  very  height  of  her  felicity.  Is  it  not  too 
bright  to  last  ?  Is  there  not  a  point  where  the 
tide  may  turn  ? 

She  strolled  into  a  sheltered  walk,  where  thick 
evergreens  made  a  wall  on  either  side.  It  was 
called  the  "Lovers'  Walk,"  a  name  which  had 
often  made  her  smile  incredulously. 

Half-way  down  there  was  a  rustic  arbor. 


which  in  summer-time  would  be  crowned  with 
roses  and  woodbine.  Even  now  pale  buds  were 
pushing  forth  rapidly.  The  spot  was  so  screen- 
ed that  even  in  winter  she  can  sometimes  sit 
there.  In  this  jubilant  period  she  was  wont  to 
wait  there  for  Sidney. 

She  wonders  he  is  not  come,  and  while  she 
wonders  she  hears  voices  and  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  road  which  leads  to  the  house. 

A  voice  speaks,  as  it  were,  into  her  ear.  It  is 
the  voice  of  Sidney  Peters. 

She  had  no  time  to  stir  or  to  utter  a  sound. 

The  words  fell  upon  her  with  the  suddenness 
of  an  avalanche,  or  of  the  swift,  cleaving  light- 
ning. 

"  Of  couree,  I  shall  get  rid  of  the  child." 

There  is  a  laugh.  Could  it  be  Sidney's? 
No ;  it  was  his  mother  who  laughed. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  deceive  a  woman.  Only  let 
me  get  married !" 

Again  his  mother  laughed,  and  the  two  pass- 
ed on.  The  jeering  voice  of  Sidney  and  the 
mocking  laugh  of  his  mother  were  heard  a  few 
moments  longer^-then  all  was  silent. 

Could  she  have  heard  aright?  She  did  not 
leave  the  spot  where  she  stood  until  a  sick  faint 
shivering  came  over  her.  Then,  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  she  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
house. 

She  went  to  her  room  as  to  a  refuge  where  at 
least  she  might  be  alone.  She  had  a  sensation 
of  physical  illness — a  bruised,  aching  sensation 
— a  dull  pain  at  her  heart  and  in  her  brain.  1 1 
was  a  slippery  height  from  which  she  had  fall- 
en, and  she  lay  crushed  and  half  dead. 

She  knew  they  would  send  for  her — the  two 
visitors  whom  she  had  heard  talking.  Could 
she  go  to  them  ;  meet  Sidney's  smile,  and  hear 
his  mother's  platitudes  ? 

They  must  go  away :  and  plot,  and  jeer,  and 
mock,  and  say  it  was  easy  to  deceive  a  woman ! 

After  a  time  they  went  away.  The  servant 
who  had  brought  the  message  came  back  to  say 
that  they  were  gone.  And  then  Adela  closed 
her  door  on  the  outer  world,  and  lay  down  again. 

She  did  not  move  or  stir.  She  lay  silent  and 
motionless,  as  though  she  had  been  turned  to 
stone.  It  was  as  if  the  frost  had  laid  hold  of 
some  gushing  rill,  and  left  it  as  hard  as  iron. 

She  knew  that  if  tears  came  they  might  re- 
lieve her.  Tears  were  what  she  wanted ;  but 
her  eyes  were  dry  at  present. 

All  at  once,  through  the  open  window,  cailie 
the  soft  piping  of  the  blackbird  and  the. thrush. 
She  had  heard  the  same  notes  yesterday,  when 
strolling  in  the  garden  with  Sidney.  He  had 
stopped  to  listen,  and  had  said  to  her,  in  his 
flowery  manner,  that  the  spring  was  come,  and 
the  singing  of  birds  was  heard  in  the  land.  She 
remembered  his  voice  and  his  look  as  vividly  as 
if  he  were  before  her.  Between  now  and  yes- 
terday what  a  dismal  gulf  was  fixed ! 

The  rent  in  her  happiness — the  rock  on  which 
it  had  split,  was  not  so  much  the  threat  of  sep- 
aration from  her  niece.  She  was  in  duty  bound 
not  to  allow  the  separation.     She  had  pledged 
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hendf  tolemntr,  and  she  wonld  redeem  the 
pledge.  Tbe  atDnnmg  blow  cams  from  the 
words  which  Sidney  had  uied. 

"It  ii  BO  easy  to  deceive  a  woman  '." 
ThB  Tell,  allaring  oi  it  wu,  bwl  been  rent 
Rway.      The  (colden  halo  dispersed.     Be  was 
nnt  the  aiaa  ibo  had  (apposed.     Ho  vas  not  K 


glad  river  with  its  lonnj  banks?  To  a  union 
wiih  ono  wbo  would  speedily  take  off  the  mask  ; 
wbo  wonld  appeal  iu  ids  real  character ;  who 
would  jeer,  and  mock,  and  tell  her  it  had  been 
"easy  to  deceive  a  woman," 

There  was  a  tnitbfulnesB  in  Adela's  natore, 
which  made  her  intolerant  of  deceit  and  Ireaeli- 


bj  tnuted.  He  (aid  one  thing,  hot  he  meant 
another- 

Ont  of  bii  own  month  had  coma  the  confes- 
non,  that  he  waa  abont  to  deceive  her.  And 
Rbe  had  fancied  him  as  irno  at  steel  1 

Where  had  she  been  Soaling  to — down  this 


erv.  And  if  snch  were  his  sentiments,  ha  bad 
uttered  falsehoods  wiihoat  namber. 

Oh,  it  had  been  too  bright  and  garish— this 
Eoiden  future '.  Its  colors  bad  died  out,  like  the 
tinln  in  the  wcslern  tVj  ! 

She  knew  thut  it  was  over  between  herself 
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and  Sidney.  She  knew  it,  as  she  lay  there, 
hour  after  hoar,  all  through  that  fair  spring  day, 
when  Nature  was  revelling  in  sweet  sounds  and 
newly  awakening  perfumes;  when  insects  hum- 
med,* and  birds  carolled,  and  buds  unfolded ; 
when  all  living  creatures  rejoiced  save  one — oue 
to  whom  it  seemed  as  if  no  spring  would  ever 
4:ome  again! 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   LITTLK   LEAK   WHICH   SINKS   THE    SHIP. 

"  I  MUST  say  I  feel  uneasy,  Sidney;  it  was 
such  a  sudden  illness,  and  to  refuse  to  see  cither 
of  us  was  a  bad  sign.  Besides,  she  looked  the 
])ictare  of  health  yesterday." 

**  I  can  not  help  it,  mother.  Women  are  full 
of  caprices,"  said  Sidney,  moodily. 

'*Yon  are  going  to  the  Hall  now,  at  all 
events  ?"  said  Lady  Peters,  anxiously. 

**  Yes ;  she  may  be  better  this  morning." 

He  did  not  look  quite  himself.  His  face  had 
a  careworn  expression,  different  to  its  usual 
jaunty  air.  He  had  a  letter  from  Amy  in  his 
pocket ;  not  that  he  had  opened  it. 

He  knew  well  enough  where  the  letter  came 
from ;  and  he  was  affected  for  the  moment  by 
the  deep  black  edge  of  the  envelope,  which  told 
him  that  Amy  was  an  orphan. 

Should  he  throw  it  into  the  fire  ?  What  was 
the  use  of  harboring  such  a  reminder? 

'*  Sidney,"  said  the  few  bTotted  lines  inside 
the  letter — "  Sidney,  how  was  it  that  you  never 
came  ?  I  am  ill ;  you  would  hardly  know  me 
to  be  the  same  Amy,  and  I  have  no  home  but 
with  Reuben.  He  told  me  you  were  coming. 
He  chides  me,  Sydney,  because  I  don't  get  well, 
and  because  1  can  not  turn  my  thoughts  to  other 
subjects.  And  my  heart  leaped  with  such  joy 
at  the  hope  of  seeing  you  once  more — my  love ! 
my  love ! 

**I  sat  watching  all  the  day.  At  first,  I  felt 
so  bright  and  happy.  But  I  grew  weary  and 
heart-sick  when  night  came  and  you  had  not 
l>een.  And  the  next  day  I  watched.  Sidney, 
I  keep  watching  every  day ;  and  my  life  is  wear- 
ing out,  and  my  heart  is  breaking.  Come,  Sid- 
ney, come ! — my  love !  my  love !" 

This  was  the  letter,  which  Sidney  had  not 
even  opened. 

He  rode  over  to  Bramlev  Hall  betimes.  There 
was  a  misgiving  in  his  mind  which  he  tried  to 
]»nt  down.  What  was  there  to  be  afraid  of  ?— a 
slight  illness,  that  was  all.  It  would  soon  pass 
by,  and  he  cantered  merrily  onward. 

Perhaps  she  would  meet  him  at  the  gate,  or 
in  the  walk,  or  at  the  summer-house.  What 
a  glorious  morning!  She  would  be  sure  to 
come. 

He  left  his  horse  with  a  groom,  and  went  to 
look  for  her  in  the  nsual  haunts.  She  was  not 
in  any  of  them.  The  summer-house  was  emp- 
tv  and  deserted. 

He  was  afraid  she  was  really  ill,  and  that  the 
matter  was  serious.     He  hurried  to  the  house 


to  inquire.     Yes,  she  had  been  ill,  but  she  was 
better.     She  was  in  the  breakfast-room  as  usual. 

Oh !  it  was  all  right,  and  he  stepped  briskly 
forward.  Things  would  go  on  just  the  same. 
He  should  have  the  same  pleasant  morning,  the 
music,  the  reading,  the  lovers'  talk.  He  could 
do  the  latter  to  perfection.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter ?  Why  was  she  sitting  listless  and  unoccu- 
pied, her  hands  folded,  her  face  rigid  ?  Where 
was  the  smile,  the  glad  look,  the  ardent  welcome 
he  had  never  missed  before  ? 

Could  this  pale-stricken  woman  be  the  bril- 
liant Adela  of  yesterday?  He  seemed  to  have 
met  with  a  blank  I 

She  had  debated  with  herself,  all  through  the 
weary  night,  whether  she  should  see  him  again ; 
whether  she  should  not  flee  away  into  some  deep 
retirement  whither  his  seductive  voice  could  not 
reach  her.  But  her  heart  fought  desperately 
for  this  last  interview.     Once,  and  no  more ! 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  fancied  to  de- 
ceive a  woman ! 

She  explained  the  matter  to  him.  She  thought 
it  was  but  fair  and  just.  She  repeated  the  words 
which  had  made  shipwreck  of  her  happiness. 
The  sentences  were  brief  and  soon  said.  But 
it  is  the  little  leak  which  sinks  the  ship  I 

He  laughed — not  the  mocking  laugh  which 
still  rang  in  her  ears.  No ;  a  clear,  joyous,  mu- 
sical laugh — his  own  laugh. 

Was  that  all  ?  Oh  I  it  was  so  delicious  to  get 
up  a  lovers'  quarrel,  for  the  sake  of  being  rec- 
onciled. Come,  let  that  pass!  Kiss  and  be 
friends ! 

She  was  indignant  at  his  levity ;  it  nerved  her 
to  greater  firmness.  What  before  had  been  a 
faint  glimmer,  was  now  clear  as  daylight.  He 
was  alarmed  at  her  looks.  He  thought  he  had 
gone  too  far. 

"Adela,  my  love,  my  dearest,  my  wife  that 
will  be !" 

And  with  all  the  old  blandishments,  be  songht 
to  take  her  to  his  bean,  and  make  his  peace. 

His  syren  voice,  his  honeyed  smile,  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  eye,  told  upon  her.  Her  heart 
thrilled  as  only  he  could  make  it.  Every  im- 
pulse was  drawn  as  by  magic  power  to  him — 
him  only  I 

He  saw  his  advantage,  and, he  added,  eagerly, 
"  Give  up  the  child,  Adcla,  and  come  to  ute. 
What  is  its  puny  love  to  ntine — mine,  that  will 
cherish  and  abide  by  you  while  life  lasts? 
Think  of  my  love,  dearest !"  and  again  he  sought 
to  approach  her. 

But  she  would  not.  The  ordeal  was  beyond 
her  strength.  She  had  never  loved  him  more 
vehementlv  than  now.  Her  soul  went  forth  to 
him  as  to  its  rest — ^its  home. 

But  she  knew  the  rest  would  be  deceptive. 
It  had  no  element  of  security  about  it.  Pleas- 
ure, with  white  hand,  beckoned ;  Duty  sternly 
forbade. 

Was  she  not  in  duty  bound  ? 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  make  a  scene. 
There  was  little  romance*  or  sensationalism  in 
Adela's  nature.  She  was  simple-minded,  prompt, 
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■nd  firm.     And  she  mennt 

ler'E  chUd. 

She  lold  bim  so.  She  bad  mode  a  mistake, 
alie  snid,  and  there  irns  a  Stifled  eigh,  and  a 
Tesraing  n-isiful  look  in  her  ejes.  But  it  was 
not  itio  late.     Soirnw  had  better  come  now  than 


She  left  Che  room.  She  Telt  it  was  impossi- 
e  to  prolong  the  interview.  No  natter;  let 
!r  go  for  the  present.     It  has  been  an  unfor- 


of  her  mind  ffas 


Her  manner  wu  k 


icken,  and  his  nsiial  Bu- 
forsaken  bim  ;  not  that  he 


if  imprudence  that 

he  wonders  at  himself  for  committing.  In  one 
tnore  week  he  would  hare  been  EufB.  His  heart 
is  Tery  eallous ;  there  is  no  relenting  in  it.  He 
had  meant  lo  get  rid  of  tbe  child — to  cast  it  olT 
like  a  stray  leaf,  that  the  waters  cairj  to  forget- 
f Illness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"  LUKE  I  LUKE  I  HT  BROTHBS  LUKE  !" 

'*  Slow  bat  sure  wins  the  day  in  the  end," 
ruminated  Lnke  Ormond,  as  he  sat  on  the  low 
snnny  wall  which  ^divided  one  part  of  the  gar- 
den from  the  other,  and  which  in  fine  weather 
was  a  faTorite  lounging-place.  "  I  am  glad  I 
screwed  np  my  courage  yesterday.  Because, 
now  Sir  Frederick  has  said  he  is  satisfied,  it  is 
qnite  time  to  bestir  myself.  And  I  will  have 
the  house  papered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  new  piano  in  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
more  than  time  that  old  instrun^ent,  which 
Kate  has  strummed  on  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, should  be  chopped  up  for  fire-wood.  A 
qui^t  easy  life  I  mean  to  have  of  it  now — that 
is,  if  Juliet  won*t  always  be  dragging  me  to 
parties.  Bless  her  pretty  face,  I  don't  care 
what'  she  does  with  me ! 

«  Here,  Kate— Kate !" 

This  was  addressed  to  his  sister,  who  was  busy 
sowing  flower-seeds  in  the  beds  on  the  lawn. 

"WeU?" 

*  *  Just  come  here,  Kate,  will  you  ?" 

**  As  if  I  was  likely  ?"  replied  she,  sharply, 
'^  when  it's  as  much  as  ever  I  shall  do — " 

**  But  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Kate ;  a 
piece  of  news." 

'*0h!" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  the  packet  of 
flower-seeds  in  her  hand.  She  had  a  great 
mind  not  to  go,  but  female  curiosity  was  strong 
in  Kate.  After  a  little  farther  parley  with  her- 
self, she  stepped  across  to  the  wall. 

"Won't  you  sit  down,  Kate?  there's  plenty 
of  room." 

<*  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  not  so  fond  of  sitting 
as  yon  are." 

"  Every  one  to  his  taste,  ray  dear ;  it  is  not 
half  a  bad  place  here.  I  can  look  on  so  nicely 
and  see  you  work." 

She  made  an  impatient  movement  as  if  she 
would  go  back,  but  he  stopped  her  by  saying, 
"  Kate,  now  this  tiresome  business  is  ov^,  I  am 
thinking  of  getting  married." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  You  have  thought  about  it  this 
long  time,"  replied  Kate,  unbelievingly. 

"  Ah,  but  I  mean  to— that  is  to  say,  I  have — " 

**Made  Juliet  an  offer?"  suggested  Kate, 
still  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  Kate,  I  have." 

"Bravo,  Luke!"  And  she  clapped  her 
hands.     "  But  is  it  really  true  ?" 

"  Rfeally  true." 

**  And  has  she  accepted  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

Kate  stood  and  looked  at  him  a  few  min- 
utes. Her  face  showed  more  signs  of  emotion 
than  it  usually  exhibited.  At  length  she  went 
up  to  him,  and  kissed  him  affectionately. 

"Bless  yon,  my  darling!  I  hope  you  may 
be  very  happy." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Luke,  stolidly,  and 
settling  his  collar,  which  Kate  ruffled  in  the  ar- 
dor of  her  embrace. 


"  And  just  look  here,  Kate.  Tm  not  a  roan 
with  a  flow  of  words,  as  you  know,  but  this  I 
say  from  my  heart  The  home  is  yours,  dear, 
as  long  as  you  like  to  stay  in  it,  and  the  longer 
the  better  for  me." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Luke." 

"  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  and  now 
get  back  to  your  flower-beds  as  soon  as  you 
Uke." 

A  few  soft  womanly  tears  fell  from  Kate's 
eyes  as  she  walked  away.  She  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  her  brother,  and  the  thought  of  his 
marriage  had  affected  her  greatly.  She  was 
almost  inclined,  for  once,  to  be  sentimental ; 
but  sentiment  had  little  part  in  the  practical 
nature  of  Kate  Ormond.  Besides,  what  a  wide 
scope  she  was  about  to  enjoy ;  the  whole  honse 
must  be  got  ready  for  the  bride.  There  would 
be  papering,  and  painting,  and  cleaning  to  her 
heart's  content.     Kate  would  be  in  her  element. 

This  excited  state  of  things  set  in  almost  di- 
rectly. Luke's  approaching  marriage  with  Ju- 
liet Masterman,  and  the  preparations  which 
were  being  made,  became  the  staple  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  neighborhood. 

Luke  himself  was  happily  too  much  engrossed 
in  his  courtship,  and 'too  often  absent,  to  care  for 
the  wild  raid  that  was  being  made  into  every 
part  of  his  home. 

The  after-effect,  Kate  told  him,  would  be  a 
success ;  and  people,  she  added,  were  not  mar- 
ried every  day — that  is,  the  same  people. 

But  as  all  things  have  their  end,  so  had  Kate's 
labors.  The  house  was  at  length  quite  ready 
to  receive  the  bride. 

Kate  was  standing  surveying  the  new  paper 
just  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room, 
when  in  came  Peggy. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  you're  wanted." 

"Who  wants  me  Peggy?  I'm  engaged  to 
every  one  just  now." 

"  It's  him  as  come  before — Mr,  Sibley." 

Kate  turned  round  in  the  faint  hope  that  she 
had  not  heard  right. 

"  Who  is  it,  Peggy  ?" 

"  Him  OS  I  let  through  the  kitchen — Sir  Fred- 
erick's agent,  they  call  him ;  he  wants  to  see 
master." 

Kate  was  taking  off  the  white  apron  she  had 
tied  before  her  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and 
was  rolling  it  up. 

"  I  told  him  master  was  out,  and  he  said  he 
must  see  you." 

"Ah!"  thought  Kate,  her  heart  beating 
strangely,  "there's  mischief,  I  know — mischief. 
I  am  coming,  Peggy,"  added  she,  a  moment 
after. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  in  the  room  into  which  he 
had  been  ushered  on  his  last  visit.  It  wore  a 
new  face  now,  it  had  been  re-papered  and  re- 
furnished ;  Mr.  Sibley  was  taking  a  note  of  this 
when  Kate  entered. 

"Dear  me !"  he  began  with  his  usual  fawn- 
ing manner,  "so  we  have  been  making  im- 
provements, and  buying  new  farnitnre !  Well, 
I  am  sure  I    I  congratulate  Mr.  Ormond  on  his 
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approaching  wedding.  I  suppose  it  is  to  take 
place  immediately  ?" 

Kate  was  silent.  Beyond  the  barest  tolera- 
tion she  could  not  go,  and  nothing  should  force 
her  into  a  friendly  chat  with  Mr.  Sibley. 

"  If  I  were  your  brother,  I  would  get  the 
other  business  settled  first,"  continued  the 
agent,  with  a  look  of  malicious  triumphs 

"What  business,  sir?" 

'*  He  had  far  better  pay  the  money  than  be 
sned  for  it." 

"If  you  allude  to  the  debt  once  contracted  by 
my  dear  father,  and  repaid  by  him,  that  matter 
is  settled.     I  advise  you  to  ask  Sir  Frederick." 

She  spoke  bravely,  bat  her  heart  failed  her 
all  the  time.  She  knew  how  dangerous  this 
man  was,  and  what  a  weapon  he  handled. 

•'My  dear  young  lady,  you  don't  suppose 
that  silly  scrap  of  paper  produced  by  your  broth>- 
er  would  stand  good  in  law  ?  Where  is  the  re- 
ceipt, Miss  O^nond — the  receipt,  madam,  at- 
tested by  the  name  of  the  late  lamented  Sir 
Frederick  Morton?  Then,  indeed,  the  paper 
might  be  valid." 

Kate  was  silent  for  an  instant — ^baffled.  She 
knew  any  kind  of.  appeal  to  Mr.  Sibley  would 
be  fruitless  and  humiliating ;  but  she  said, 
qaite  collectedly,  a  moment  after,  '*Tou  had 
better  discuss  the  matter  with  my  brother,  I  ex- 
pect him  home  directly." 

"There  is  no  occasion,  I  only  came  to  warn 

TOO." 

"  Warn  us  of  what  ?"  asked  Kate,  her  heart 
sickening  with  a  vague  alarm. 

"That  Sir  Frederick,  who  holds  the  clear, 
straight-forward  record  of  the  debt,  and  can  pro- 
duce a  witness,  intends  to  sue  for  payment, 
and  at  once." 

"This  is  your  doing,  Mr.  Sibley,"  thought 
Kate— "yoiirf." 

But  she  did  not  say  so.  She  would  not  make 
matters  worse  by  that  sharp  weapon — ^a  wom- 
an's tongue ;  and  she  knew  if  the  slightest  open- 
ing were  made,  on  would  rush  a  torrent,  like 
the  letting  out  of  a  river. 

What  a  life-long  grudge  Mr.  Sibley  owed 
them!  It  bad  its  existence  hefote  Kate  was 
bom.  She  did  not  know  clearly  its  origin; 
bat  how  persistent  it  was,  and  how  cruel  I  and 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it? 

When  she  was  alone,  she  could  control  her- 
self no  longer ;  she  gave  a  sharp  little  cry. 

•'  Oh,  Luke !  Luke !  my  brother  Luke !" 


CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

VO  TIME   LIKE  THE  PREBENT. 

She  had  scarce  time  to  wipe  away  her  tears 
when  a  slow,  leisurely  step  came  plodding  by 
the  window.  Then  there  stopped  and  looked 
in,  with  a  face  beaming  with  happiness,  Luke 
Ormond. 

He  had  stopped  the  minute  he  caught  sight 
of  Kate. 


"  Well,  Kate,  and  how  does  the  work  go  on  ? 
will  it  soon  be  done  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Kate,  with  unusual  meek- 
ness. 

"  I  like  the  paper  in  the  drawing-room  very 
much  indeed.  I  just  gave  a  glance  in.  The 
carpet  is  a  first-rate  match,  isn't  it,  Kate  ?" 

"Yes,"  again  she  replied,  in  the  same  sub- 
dued tone. 

"  Kate,  you  are  knocking  yourself  up.  I  am 
so  sorry !  Sit  down,  my  dear.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  Juliet  and  I  think  you  are  so  very  good 
to  take  all  this  trouble." 

"  I  don't  think  it  a  trouble,  Luke." 

And  she  stooped  down,  apparently  to  pick 
something  from  the  floor,  but  in  reality  to  hide 
her  tears. 

''I  saw  that  fellow  Sibley,  in  the  distance, 
as  I  came  home,"  resumed  Luke;  "thank 
goodness,  he  can  not  come  here  any  more." 

Kate  was  silent. 

**It  was  just  the  right  thing  to  do — to  hold 
my  peace  until  that  matter  was  settled.  I  nev- 
er could  and  never  would  involve  the  woman 
that  I  loved  in  all  the  misery  of  suspense  and 
anxiety.  The  old  man — ^her  grandfather — says 
that  he  should  not  have  given  his  consent," 
added  Luke,  who  had  made  a  seat  for  himself 
on  the  window-sill,  and  was  evidently  drawn 
out  of  his  taciturnity ;  *'  and  he  was  in  the  right 
of  it." 

**  I  think  he  was,  dear." 

"  But  now  all  is  straight  sailing,  which  just 
suits  me.  Pray,  how  long,  Kate,  does  it  take  a 
young  lady  to  get  her  wedding-bonnet  made  ?" 

Kate  gave  a  forced  little  laugh.  She  was 
very  unhappy  indeed.  She  felt  that  all  would 
go  wrong  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — that 
Luke's  bright  speculations  were  delusive  as  a 
dream. 

How  should  she  tell  him  ?  Yet  she  must  do 
so,  and  the  isooner  the  better. 

"Luke,"  she  began  in  a  faltering  voice — 
"  Luke,  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but 
Mr.  Sibley  has  been." 

•*What!  here?  to  this  house ?" 

And  Luke  started  up  in  great  wrath. 

"Yes,  Luke ;  to  this  house." 

''I  wish  I  had  caught  him  about  the  premi- 
ses, the  sneaking  rascal !  I  would  have  given 
him  such  a  dressing !  What  did  he  come  for  ?" 
asked  Luke,  breaking  off  abruptly. 

*' About  that  odious  debt,  dear.  You  know 
what  I  mean." 

**But  there  is  an  end  of  that!"  cried  Luke, 
eagerly.  "  Sir  Frederick  said  he  was  quite 
satisfied — quite !" 

"Luke,"  said  Kate,  with  anxiety,  "did  Sir 
Frederick,  when  he  said  he  was  satisfied,  de- 
stroy the  letter  which  relates  to  the  debt,  or  is 
it  still  in  existence  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  about  that.  He  said  words  to 
the  effect  that  he  would.  I  should  think  he  has 
destroyed  it." 

"  Because  all  turns  on  that,  Luke ;  and  I  am 
afraid  how  it  has  been :  Mr.  Sibley  has  prevent- 
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ed  him.  You  know  how  weak  Sir  Frederick 
is ;  and  now  the  mischief  is  opened  ap  again, 
apd  we  are  in  their  power." 

Luke's  face  was  the  picture  of  blank  dismay. 
As  for  Kate,  she  burst  into'  tears. 

'*  Kate,  if  jyotc  give  up,  all  is  lost !"  cried  Luke, 
in  a  tone  of  alarm.  '*Dear  Kate,  don't  lose 
heart  of  the  matter,  or  what  will  become  of  us  ?" 

**  I  don't  give  up,"  said  Kate,  drying  her  eyes. 
**  I  will  think  over  all  possible  ways  and  means. 
I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned.  But,  Luke,  I 
am  so  sorry — so  very  sorry — for  you .'"  and  she 
almost  broke  down  again. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  just  as  sorry  for  you,"  replied 
Luke,  simply ;  "  it  will  fall  on  both  of  us  alike." 

'<I  can't  think  that  it  will  fall,"  cried  Kate, 
recovering  her  ancient  energy.  "  I  know  what 
step  I  will  take  first.  I  will  appeal  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick myself." 

"You,  Kate ?~you?" 

'^Yes;  why  not?  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  him ;  and  I  know  my  cause  is  just. 
I  am  convinced  the  debt  is  paid.  Did  not  my 
dear  father  say  so  on  his  death-bed  ?" 

**  But  in  strict  law,  my  dear — " 

"Never  mind  about  strict  law.  Sir  Fred- 
crick  would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing 
if  he  had  not  been  driven  by  Mr.  Sibley.  It  is 
Mr.  Sibley  who  is  bent  on  our  destruction.  I 
shall  tell  Sir  Frederick  so." 

"Kate,"  said  Luke,  regarding  her  with  ad- 
miration, "  you  might  do  worse.  I  am  quite 
of  opinion  that -if  any  one  could  influence  Sir 
Frederick,  you  could.  You  are  a  very  clever 
little  woman,  my  sister." 

He  was  quite  cheerful  again  for  the  moment. 
A  few  seconds  ago  he  was  thinking  of  breakinpr 
off  with  Juliet,  and  rushing  away  to  Australia ! 
There  had  been  no  bounds  to  his  disappoint- 
ment and  despair. 

But  he  had  a  vast  reliance  on  Kate's  tactics. 

"When  shall  you  go?"  he  asked,  with  anx- 
iety. 

"Directly.  There  is  no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, and  Mr.  Sibley  is  gone  home.  I 'watched 
the  direction  he  took.  He  will  not  be  at  the 
Hall  for  the  next  few  hours." 

"  Come,  then !  off  with  you !"  said  Luke,  in 
his  usual  manner. 

Another  time  she  would  have  given  one  of 
her  sharp  little  retorts.  She  would  have  said, 
"Of  course,  I  must  do  every  thing.  Every 
thing  depends  on  me  /" 

But  her  mood  was  subdued,  and  almost  gen- 
tle. Trouble  had  softened  her.  She  went 
away  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HIS   MASTER   COME  BACK. 

Sir  Frederick  was  again  shut  up  in  his  pri- 
vate apartment  nt  the  Tower.  lie  lived  in  a 
j*tate  of  seclusion,  partly  from  choice,  partly  from 
necessity.     The  house  seemed  to  belong  more 


to  the  Peters  family  than  to  himself.  He  knew 
how  it  would  be  when  he  admitted  them,  but  he 
had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  resist  their  en- 
croachments. Lady  Peters  was  his  aunt,  and, 
carry  it  off  as  she  might,  was  in  needy  circum- 
stances. He  could  hardly  refuse  to  offer  her  a 
home.  Sidney  followed  as  a  natural  appendage. 
It  was  like  them  both  to  assume  the  reins,  and 
drive  recklessly  over  him.  Like  them  to  lav 
their  plans,  and  follow  their  pleasure,  without 
the  least  reference  to  himself.  Sir  Frederick 
felt  the  neglect  keenly ;  his  heart  yearned  for 
sympathy,  but,  except  in  Mr.  Sibley,  he  found  it 
not.  Perhaps  he  fell  back  on  Mr.  Sibley's  com- 
panionship, in  default  of  any  other.  Certain  it 
is,  Mr.  Sibley  had  obtained  a  great  influence 
and  domination  over  him.  He  dreaded  now  to 
think  what  Mr.  Sibley  would  say  to  him  about 
this  affair  of  the  memorandum.  While  the 
agent  was  absent.  Sir  Frederick  could  be  bold.. 
He  felt  resolved  to  maintain  his. point.  Miss 
Ormond  should  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 
He  would  tell  Sibley  that  he  had  settled  it  once 
and  forever,  and  then  Sibley  might  think  what 
he  chose.  No  one  could  force  him  into  an  act 
of  injustice  against  his  will. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  there  was  the  usual 
modest  tap  at  the  door.  In  walked  Mr.  Sibley. 
He  had  returned  from  his  journey  sooner  than 
his  patron  expected ;  and,  for  once.  Sir  Fred- 
erick scarcely  knew  whether  this  fact  was  quite 
agreeable  to  him.  He  had  begun  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  liberty,  and  here  was  his  master  back 
again. 

"Well,"  said  the  agent,  with  a  keen  glance 
at  the  papers  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  among 
which  Luke  Ormond's  card  was  conspicuous — 
"  well,  so  you  have  had  a  visitor,  I  perceive." 

"  Yes,'*  replied  the  baronet,  uneasily  ;  "yes. 
I  say,  Sibley,  about  those  rents — ^" 

"  Nevermind  the  rents  now,  my  dear  patron, 
we  can  <]pscus5  them  another  time.  Pray  w^hat 
was  the  purport  of  Mr.  Ormond's  visit — was  it 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  our  society  ?" 

The  mocking  tone  stung  Sir  Frederick  into 
opposition. 

"  He  and  I  have  settled  that  tiresome  matter 
of  the  debt,  Sibley.  He  has  found  a  paper 
whicli  sets  it  at  rest  forever." 

"A  bona  fide  receipt?" 

"Not  exactly,"  and  Sir  Frederick  became 
embarrassed.  "Oh  no — not  a  receipt,  but  a 
memorandum,  which  satisfies  one  quite  as  well ; 
and  if  I  am  satisfied,  yon  know,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  business." 

"  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to 
me  that  paper?" 

There  was  no  escaping  from  that  keen,  steady 
eye,  and  that  inflexible  resolve  not  to  pass  over 
the  matter.  Sir  Frederick  sighed,  in  the  per- 
plexity of  his  spirit. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Sibley,  when  he  had  heard 
all  the  particulars,  "  well  ?" 

"  Well,  of  course,  that  was  quite  satisfactory," 
replied  the  poor  baronet,  feebly  attempting  to 
maintain  his  ground. 
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«*  You  told  hire  so  ?" 

'*!  did ;  I  teas  satisfied,  you  know.'* 

**I>id  jou  write  yoar  sentiments  in  black  and 
white,  or  was  the  whole  transaction  verbal  ?" 

**  Oh,  it  was  rerbal." 

A  craftj  smile  played  over  the  lips  of  the 
agent. 

**  My  dear  sir,  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  have 
an  honest  fellow  like  me  to  look  after  your  in- 
terests. I  don't  know  any  living  being  who 
woald  be  so  fleeced." 

''How  fleeced?"  exclaimed  Sir  Frederick, 
angrily. 

''And  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  coun- 
ty. No,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  never  allow  that 
while  my  name  is  Sibley!"  and  ho  rose. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Sir  Fred- 
erick, alarmed. 

"  To  see  into  the  thing  at  once.  Why,  I  can 
prodace  a  witness.  Did  not  I  take  the  trouble 
of  hunting  him  up?  Has  not  that  been  the  ob- 
ject and  gist  of  my  visit?  Pardon  me,  this 
loose  transaction  between  yourself  and  Luke 
Ormond  is  mere  fool's  work !" 

There  was  something  about  Mr.  Sibley*s  man- 
ner which  had  the  power  of  cowing  the  poor  bar- 
onet into  submission,  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
felt  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  agent.  It 
was  the  influence  of  a  strong  and  crafty  mind 
over  a  weak  but  ingenuous  one. 

He  began  a  rather  incoherent  speech,  intend- 
ed to  uphold  his  authority,  but  Mr.  Sibley  cut 
him  short. 

"Either  I  am  to  be  in  yoar  interests.  Sir 
Frederick,  and  carry  the  matter  through,  or  I 
retire.  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  the  estate 
absolutely  ipbbed.     Which  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Ob,  for  pity's  sake,  Sibley,  don't  talk  of  re- 
tiring!" cried  the  poor  yonng  man,  catching  at 
the  stronger  hand  on  which  for  so  long  he  had 
leaned.     "  Of  course,  if  you  are  resolved — " 

'*To  be  a  faithful  servant,"  suggested  Mr. 
Sibley,  with  a  half-smile. 

"  You  must  do  as  yon  please ;  only  I  am  so 
grieved.  I  shall  have  broken  my  word  with 
Mr.  Ormond.  I  wish  to  my  heart —  I  would 
nuher  lose  the  money,  on  my  word !"  and  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  the  perplexity 
of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Sibley  left  him  still  walking  up  and  down. 
He  was  used  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  what*  Sir  Frederick  suf- 
fered, so  that  he  had  his  revenge. 

Sir  Frederick  did  sufler.  He  wandered  about 
the  room  ;  he  could  not  settle  to  any  thing.  He 
traa  now  resolved  one  way — ^now  another.  He 
even  thought  at  one  time  of  actually  letting  ^r. 
Sibley  go. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and  when 
Mr.  Sibley  had  been  gone  about  a  couple  of 
hours,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  Could  it 
be  M^.  Sibley  come  back  af^iin  ? 

No;  a  yonng  lady  wished  to  speak  to  Sir 
Freiierick.     She  had  declined  to  give  her  name. 

Who  in  the  world  conld  she  be  ?  Well,  at  all 
events,  admit  her.     Sir  Frederick  was  the  pink 


of  politeness.     On  no  account  would  he  keep  a 
lady  standing  in  the  anteroom. 

A  small  piquante  peraon,  exceedingly  well 
dressed,  and  with  an  air  of  promptness  and  de- 
cision that  made  itself  felt  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, walked  briskly  into  the  room. 

Sir  Frederick  did  not  know  who  she  was  in 
the  least,  but  he  bowed  politely,  and  offered 
her  a  chair. 

''Thank  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  sitting 
down  with  the  utmost  self-possession  and  cool- 
ness.    "  I  am  Kate  Ormond." 

He  started  a  little.  Yet  he  might  have  re- 
membered her,  he  thought.  He  had  seen  her 
at  church,  and  at  a  distance.  He  had  no  idea 
how  pretty  she  was.  The  clear  decided  tones 
of  her  voice  were  quite  refreshing  to  him,  in  all 
the  agonies  of  his  indecision. 

"I  am  Kate  Ormond,"  continued  she,  fixing 
her  sharp,  bright  eyes  upon  him,  "and  I  wish 
to  have  a  little  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
the  debt." 

The  debt !  It  was  becoming  quite  a  house- 
hold  word. 

He  was  exceedingly  polite.  He  said  he 
should  be  very  happy ;  any  questions  Miss  Or- 
mond liked  to  ask  him,  he  would  answer. 

"  Because,"  continued  Kate,  still  looking  at 
him,  "  the  whole  case  lies  in  a  nutshell.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  right  or  wrong,  Sir  Frederick,  but 
of  simple  revenge,  and  the  desire  to  do  us  mis- 
chief." 

This  was  just  what  he  had  been  thinking. 
How  boldly  and  forcibly  she  put  it !  She  was 
a  decided  character,  evidently.  He  liked  her 
for  it. 

"  You  know,  in  your  heart.  Sir  Frederick, 
that  the  debt  was  paid." 

How  penetrating  were  the  eyes!  and  how 
brilliant !  He  began  to  think  her  very  hand- 
some. He  wished  he  were  half  as  decided  as 
she  was.      • 

"We  Ormonds  are  rather  a  careless  race," 
she  continued  ;  "  but  we  are  honest  as  the  day. 
No  Ormond  yet  could  die  in  peace,  and  leave 
his  children  with  a  debt  like  that !  My  poor 
father  did  not.  You  have  seen  his  own  hand- 
writing." 

Her  manner  softened  as  she  spoke  of  her  fa- 
ther. The  eyes  were  now  very  beautiful  in- 
deed. 

He  liked  her  to  talk  to  him.  It  was  not  oft- 
en he  was  appealed  to  by  any  body.  He  was  a 
lonely  neglected  man,  in  spite  of  his  position 
and  his  title.  And  his  heart  went  with  the  Or- 
monds, and  against  Sibley. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  began. 
"  I  am  satisfied  mvself  that  the  debt  is  paid  ; 
and  if—" 

"  If  you  are  satisfied.  Sir  Frederick,  our 
troubles  will  be  over — the  ruin  which  threatens 
us  need  not  come.  It  is  only  yourself  who  can 
save  us  from  it." 

"If — if,"  stammered  Sir  Frederick;  "if 
only— but  I  will  talk  to  Sibley.     I  will—" 

Kate  Ormond  rose  in  all  her  dignity. 
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"  Sir  Frederick,  this  matter  is  between  our- 
selves and  yourself.  I  dispute  the  right  of 
Mr.  Sibley  to  interfere.  I  beg  that  his  name 
may  not  be  mentioned." 

Ah ;  it  was  well  to  talk !  He  wished  he  had 
such  an  energetic  little  person  to  back  him  up 
— against  Sibley.  He  was  plunged  again  into 
all  the  horrors  of  an  internal  war. 

*'  Pray  sit  down,  Miss  Ormond.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  discuss  the  point,"  he 
said,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

*'And  you  will  act  on  your  own  impartial 
judgment?" 

**  I  will  try  to  do  so,"  he  replied,  rather  flat- 
tered by  the  suggestion. 

"  Then  allow  me  to  ask,"  said  Kate,  resum- 
ing her  seat,  "on  what  paper,  or  document,  or 
letter,  does  this  business  depend?  I  mean  as 
far  as  regards  yourself.  Where  is  it  stated 
that  the  debt  is  unpaid  ?" 

'*It  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  so.  Miss  Or- 
mond.    Indeed,  the  whole  matter  is  of  a  very 
.unsatisfactory  character.     All  the  evidence  I 
can  produce  is  in  a  letter ;"  and  he  took  a  let- 
ter from  his  desk. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  see  it?" 

"I  have  not  the  least  objection."  And  he 
gave  a  hurried  glance  to  the  door.  ''This 
is  the  sentence.  Miss  Ormond.  My  father 
wrote  this  letter.  He  merely  refers  to  the  fact. 
The  absence  of  evidence  on  your  side  as  to  the 
payment  is  what  perplexed  me." 

''You  forget  my  dear  father's  declaration," 
said  Kate,  proudly. 

"Ah,  true!  One  should  be  set  against  the 
other,  I  think.  I  am  quite  as  much  convinced 
as  you  are." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  beg  you  to  act  with  de- 
cision. Decision  is  like  a  sharp  weapon,  which 
will  cut  a  path  through  any  difficulty." 

"  What  would  yon  have  me  do  ?"  asked  Sir 
Frederick. 

"Accept  my  father^s  memorandum  in  lieu  of 
a  receipt,  and  destroy  that  letter." 

What?  How  easily  she  said  it !  How  sim- 
ple the  sol  ution !  He  would  gladly  cut  the  knot, 
if  it  were  not  for  Sibley. 

His  irresolute  hand  trifled  with  the  letter. 

"  On  that  letter,"  resumed  Kate  earnestly 
nnd  with  feeling,  "it  seems  to  me  as  if  our  fate 
were  suspended.  We  can  not  pay  the  debt  a 
second  time  without  becoming  beggared.  Add- 
ed to  which,  we  should  by  doing  so  accept  dis- 
jrrace  and  brand  ourselves  as  untrue.  A  name 
fnir  and  untarnished  would  be  sullied  forever." 

The  irresolute  hand  still  trifled.  Every  word 
she  said  sunk  into  his  heart  Her  earnestness, 
the  position  in  which  she  stood,  invested  her 
with  a  deep  interest.  He  did  not  doubt  her; 
how  could  he,  with  those  clear  truthful  eyes  in 
which  was  no  guile  ?     But  Sibley — 

"If  it  be  so," said  Kate,  rising,  "I  can  not 
hut  feel  regret.  Wrong  does  sometimes  get 
the  mastery  over  right;  but  you  will  sufier 
most,  since  on  your  conscience  will  be  the  ruin 
')f  the  innocent." 


He  held  the  paper  over  the  fire.  The  impulse 
to  burn  it  was  irresistible.  It  was  on  his  con- 
science now ;  what  would  it  be  then  ?. 

He  would  like  to  save  this  girl  from  ruin. 
Would  she  look  kindly  at  him?  Would  she 
remember  him  with  gratitude  ?  Would  he  be, 
in  her  eyes,  a  benefactor  ?  He  was  attracted  to 
her  simply  because  she  possessed  the  very  char- 
acteristic which  he  most  lacked.  The  more  he 
thought  of  her,  the  more  resolved  he  became. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  other  difficulty. 
Could  he  bear  those  bright  eyes  to  be  dimmed 
with  tears,  that  happy  home  uprooted?  If  a 
battle  must  be  fought,  let  him  fight  it  with 
Sibley. 

"See,  Miss  Ormond,"  he  said,  gently  and 
soothingly,  "see  what  I  am  doing." 

In  another  moment  a  bright  blaze  sprang  up 
in  the  grate.     The  letter  was  destroyed. 

When  he  looked  at  her  again,  she  had  burst 
into  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Reuben's  tisit  to  the  hospital. 

"  You  will  be  getting  weary  of  me,  Beuben. 
I  almost  wish  I  might  die." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  little  fortitude,  Amy," 
said  her  brother,  reproachfully,  and  looking  up 
from  the  volume  he  was  studying. 

"Fortitude I  Oh  yes;  it  is  well  to  talk!" 
cried  the  girl,  impatiently.  "  And  here  is  your 
little  tract — I  haven't  read  it,  I  could  not  fix  my 
attention  on  it  a  single  instant     Here  it  is." 

He  took  up  the  crumpled,  dog-eared  tract, 
which  she  flung  from  behind  her  as  she  lay  on 
the  sofa,  and  spread  it  out  carefHiUy,  and  cor- 
rected its  dog-ears  as  well  as  hej^uld.  Then 
he  rose  and  put  it  into  its  proper  place  in  his 
bookcase.  He  was  the  soul  of  order ;  it  went 
to  his  heart  to  have  his  books  ill-used. 

"I  keep  on  thinking,  now, that  he  will  come, 
Reuben !  It  is  of  no  use  shaking  your  head,  I 
can  not — can  not  give  him  up!"  and  her  lip 
quivered  painfully. 

"Amy,  until  you  have  dismissed  this  very 
foolish  belief,  I  hardly  know  what  is  to  be 
done." 

"There  are  a  hundred  things  which  might 
prevent  him.  And  he  might  be  angry  with 
me;  or  my  letter  might  have  missed  him. 
Reuben" — and  she  started  up  eagerly — "do  let 
me  write  again,  just  one  little  line,  and  then  if 
he  does  not  answer,  I  will  be  quite  patient  and 
give  him  up,  I  will  indeed." 

Her  whole  face  flushed  into  excitement  em  she 
spoke. 

"With  my  consent.  Amy,  you  shall  never 
write  again." 

She  threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa  with  a 
bitter  sigh. 

"Let  me  read  to  you.  Amy,"  he  said. 
These  scenes,  often  repeated,  tried  and  per- 
plexed  him  sorely. 

"I  can  not  listen  to  your  books,  Reuben  ; 
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thej  arc  too  dry  by  half;  they  would  weary  me 
to  death." 

"  My  books  are  the  sources  of  my  greatest 
comfort,"  he  replied,  gently. 

"Oh  yes,  I  know.  You  are  too  good  by 
half,  Keaben.  You  ought  never  to  have  been 
saddled  with  such  a  sister  as  I  am.  Alas! 
alas!" 

*^  If  you  steadily  resolved  to  master  this  at- 
tachment, Amy,  and  put  an  end  to  those  re- 
grets, you  might  recover,  and  bo  your  own  dear 
self  again.  Think  of  the  old  days,  when  we 
had  so  much  to  suffer." 

**  I  never  knew  what  suffering  was  till  now  !" 
she  said,  wildly,  "  now  that  I  have  lost  Sidney !" 

He  did  not  offer  a  reply  to  this  frantic  speech. 
He  closed  his  book  and  got  up  as  if  to  go. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Beuben ?" 

"To  the  hospital,  dear." 

"Oh,  I  forgot.  I  am  getting  very  selfish," 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  ' '  You  had  only  that 
little  hour  in  the  whole  day  to  be  at  peace, 
and  read  your  precious  book  ;  and  I  have  made 
it  quite  a  misery.    You  will  begin  to  hate  me." 

He  went  up  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
poor  aching  head.  It  was  beyond  his  power  to 
comfort  her,  and  he  said  no  more.  He  went 
ont  upon  his  mission  of  mercy. 

He  had  never  loved — he  thought  so,  as  he 
walked  along.  There  had  been  no  space  in  his 
life,  crowded  as  it  had  been  with  the  interests 
of  others.  Yet  his  heart  was  large,  and  full  of 
human  sympathy.  He  had  no  respect  for  a  love 
like  that  of  Sidney  Peters.  It  was  neither  pure, 
nor  faithful,  nor  courageous.  It  was  a  love  that 
blights,  but  does  not  bless. 

What  should  he  do  with  Amy?  It  was  a 
question  that  blended  itself  with  his  ministerial 
thoughts  and  cares.  He  tried  to  dismiss  it  for 
the  present.  If  he  could  have  prevailed  upon 
her  to  visit  the  abodes  of  suffering,  he  fancied 
the  effect  would  have  been  good  and  whole- 
some. But  it  was  too  late  jiow  ;  her  own  sor- 
row had  laid  her  prostrate;  "and  the  sorrow  of 
the  world,"  thought  Beuben,  "  worketh  death." 

A  nurse  came  to  meet  him,  in  the  entrance- 
hall  of  the  hospital. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  sir!  We  had 
snch  a  sad  case  brought  in  lost  night." 

No  new  thing  this ;  and  again  he  thought  of 
Amy. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  nurse,  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  along  the  corridor  and  up  the  stairs ; 
"cbey  found  her  stretched  on  the  pavembnt  in 
the  cold  and  wet.  They  hardly  knew,  at  first, 
whether  she  was  alive  or  dead." 

•*  A  woman,  then!  God  help  her!"  mur- 
mared  Beuben,  as  if  to  himself. 

*'  We  can't  rdaka  out  who  she  is,  sir.  By 
the  poor  little  bit  of  a  cap  inside  her  bonnet,  we 
sappo5(e  she  is  a  widow." 

"  Was  she  ill,  or  starving,  or  what  ?"  asked 
Beuben,  his  mind  supplying  a  few  suggestions. 

**  Oh,  both,  sir — ill  and  starving  too !     There 
was  a  bundle  of  ready-made  shirts  in  her  hand 
least,  it  lay  beside  her  as  if  she  had  drop- 
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ped  it.  We  think  she  had  sat  up  stitching  day 
and  night,  till,  as  she  to6k  her  work  home,  her 
strength  failed,  and  she,  maybe,  fainted.  Any- 
how, they  brought  her  in  here." 

"Oh,  Amy  —  Amy!  you  should  know  of 
this !"  again  thought  Beuben. 

"  She  is  no  common  person,"  whispered  the 
nurse,  as  they  reached  the  ward  ;  "and  she  is 
really  young,  though,  at  first,  I  thought  she  was 
an  old  woman.  When  we  took  off  her  cap,  such 
a  quantity  of  fine,  soft,  golden-looking  hair  fell 
about  her!     She  must  have  been  pretty  once." 

Beuben  stepped  softly  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
where  the  woman  was  lying.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  she  seemed  in  a  death-like  stupor. 
All  the  night,  the  nurse  told  him,  she  had  lain 
between  life  and  death. 

He  had  quaint  ways.  Some  people  called 
him  old-fushioned.  He  stood  by  the  couch  of 
the  sufferer,  and  said,  solemnly,  "The  Lord 
bless  and  comfort  thee !" 

The  woman  opened  her  eyes  with  a  weary 
sigh,  as  if  the  words  had  brought  her  back  to 
sorrowful  conscioasness.  She  looked  up  at 
Beuben. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  feebly. 

It  was  a  cultivated  voice ;  and  the  face  was 
refined  and  intelligent.  As  he  spoke  to  her — 
those  words  of  comfort  in  which  he  was  well 
skilled — ^the  tears  shone  in  her  eyes.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  her.  He  was  convinced 
that  misfortune,  not  crime,  had  brought  her  to 
this  dreadful  crisis. 

He  wished  to  draw  her  sad  history  from  her ; 
not  from  idle  curiosity — those  who  knew  Beu- 
ben Howard  could  never  have  suspected  it — ^biit 
from  the  simple  earnest  wish  to  render  her  as- 
sistance. 

How  came  she  to  lie  here  with  that  face,  that 
voice,  that  link  to  another  and  a  higher  class 
of  life?  He  wished  to  solve  the  problem. 
Had  she  any  friends  ?  Where  were  they  to  bo 
found  ? 

He  put  the  question  to  her  with  tact  and  del- 
icacy. He  wanted  to  find  some  clue  by  which 
she  could  be  rescued  from  the  depth  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  Had  she  kith  and  kin  ?  They 
surelv  would  not  suffer  her  to  die  of  want  and 
misery. 

But  she  shook  her  head.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  and  excitement  in  her  face, 
that  made  him  afraid  of  venturing  further. 

He  had  to  go  away,  for  the  time,  unsatisfied. 
But  as  he  left  the  ward  the  nurse  beckoned  him 
aside. 

"  Here  is  a  book,  sir,  as  I  have  just  found  in 
the  pocket  of  her  gown.  Perhaps  it  is  her  name 
that  is  written  in  it." 

Beuben  took  the  little  volume.  It  was  a 
prayer-book,  and  was  handsomely  bound.  In 
the  blank  leaf  was  written,  in  a  clear,  bold  hand  : 

"Margaret,  from  her  affectionate  husband, 
Ernest  Seymour." 

Bedben  copied  out  the  names  into  his  pocket- 
book.  He  would  not  have  forgotten  them  for 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVU. 


"  Wht,  Jane,  you  ha»e  made  ni  look  the  pic- 
ture of  comfort.  It  is  the  old  time  come  back 
again,"  said  Horace,  as  he  glanced  ronnd  the 
imall,  cosy  room,  where  every  article  shone  with 


yon  were  that  high ;  and  if  Mm.  Vincent  will 
make  herself  contented — I'm  not  used  to  lady 
lodgers,"  added  the  good  woman  bridling  a  lit- 
tle. 

"OhI  but  I  am  lura  Rnlh— " 

He  paascd.  What  wag  he  f^oing  lo  say — that 
Rnlb  would  give  her  no  trouble  7 


the  best  of  polish — cleanliness.  "  I  declare  I  f^l 
at  home  already." 

"  I  am  aure,  Master  Horace — excuse  me  call- 
ing yon  so,  sir,  it  comes  so. natural — I  am  sure 
there's  nothing  1  wouldn't  do  to  oblige  you,  sir, 
if  it  was  only  bccauK  I've  known  you  ever  since 


He  was  not  certidn  of  that  in  his  heart.  At 
any  rate,  Kulh  was  sadlj  ont  of  temper.  Sbe 
had  not  spoken  to  him,  except  to  lay  yes  or  do, 
for  a  fortnight. 

His  home  not  very  wretched.  He  had  no 
clinging  to  it,  as  might  bare  been  supposed. 
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Waste,  disorder,  and  neglect — the  three,  like 
weird  sisters,  were  mnning  him  down ! 

He  was  sore  that  he  had  done  right  in  the 
step  which  he  had  taken.  And  he  did  not  care 
for  the  attitude  his  wife  had  chosen  to  assume. 
Her  interests  were  boand  up  with  his,  whether 
she  knew  it  or  not,  and  he  must  rescue  both. 

His  hopes  reWyed,  as  he  looked  round  this 
peaceful  hayen.  Here  order,  and  industry, 
and  cleanliness  had  their  abode.  In  the  hands 
of  his  old  and  faithful  servant  his  affairs  would 
begin  to  mend.  At  any  rate,  the  reign  of  de- 
struction would  be  stayed. 

He  walked  home  briskly.  He  had  decided 
to  remove  the  next  day.  Ruth  had  been  warn- 
ed of  this,  but  he  could  not  perceive  that  she 
had  taken  any  steps.  The  few  articles  which 
he  intended  to  take  with  him  he  had  packed 
himself.  In  ^t,  every  scrap  of  business,  in 
doors  and  out,  was  his  province.  He  had 
made  all  the  arrangements.  Ruth  sat  by  her 
fireside  and  read  her  novels  without  the  least 
concern. 

It  was  the  last  evening  in  the  house  which 
shonld  have  been  so  blessed.  Horace  was  anx- 
ious to  come  to  some  understanding  with  his 
wife — to  patch  up  some  kind  of  reconciliation ; 
to  live  with  her  on  these  unhappy  terms,  under 
another's  roof,  seemed  to  him  simply  disgraceful. 
Besides,  he  yearned  for  peace.  His  tastes 
were  all  domestic  and  homelike.  He  seemed, 
so  to  apeak,  to  hover  round  the  altar,  even  when 
the  household  gods  had  departed. 

Ruth  waa  sitting  as  usual  with  her  book. 
That  persistent  and  frivolous  reading  had  be- 
come to  him  intolerable.  Yet  what  else  would 
she  do?  There  was  a  strange  vacuum,  and 
nothing  to  fill  it.  « 

He  was  in  one  of  his  kindliest  humors. 
There  was  an  amount  of  benevolent  forbearance 
in  his  nature  which  could  not  easily  be  exhaust- 
ed. He  would  still  love  and  cherish  her — this 
foolish  woman — if  she  would  let  him. 

**  So,  Ruth,  we  are  going  to-morrow.  I  am 
sure  the  little  wife  will  like  her  new  home." 

Ruth  gave  an  impatient  push  with  her  elbow. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  table  reading.  Her  ob- 
stinate and  unfriendly  attitude  acted  like  a 
chill. 

He  said,  gravely,  ''I  am  sorry  that  you  fail 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  right  point  of 
view ;  that  you  ignore  the  fact  of  my  being 
driven  to  take  the  step,  not  so  much  from  choice 
as  from  necessity." 

**  There  is  no  necessity  about  it,"  she  said, 
mdely  ;  "  only  I  wish  I  bad  known." 

''Known  what,  Ruth?"  He  spoke  hastily 
and  aharply.     '*  Known  what  ?" 

**  Known  how  miserable  I  should  be ;  and 
that  instead  of  getting  a  nice  home,  I  should 
hare  to  go  into  lodgings." 

**  And  if  you  had  known,  Ruth,  what  then?" 
he  felt  impelled  to  ask. 

••  Of  course,  I  should  have  minded  better," 
replied  she  insolently ;  "I  should  never  have 
had  sach  a  come-down  as  this !" 


He  was  pale  to  his  lips  with  just  indignation. 
A  roinut^  after  he  said,  quietly  and  temperate- 
ly, for  he  was  struggling  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  himself,  "Ruth,  it  seems  we  are  not  to 
understand  each  other;  but  at  least  we  might 
avoid  rude  speeches,  and  an  open  breach  of  the 
restraints  which  good  manners  impose  upon  us. 
I  shall  require  this  of  you,  if  I  am  to  meet  with 
disappointment  elsewhere." 

"  I  shall  always  say  what  I  think,"  replied 
she,  rudely. 

He  did  not  answer  her ;  nor  did  he  seek  ref- 
uge, as  before,  in  solitude.  The  days  were  gone 
by  when  be  might  have  used  this  feint  as  a  de- 
vice to  win  her  back  to  him. 

No ;  he  had  chosen  his  own  destiny,  himself 
forged  his  own  chains.  He  must  abide  the 
consequences.  He  would  not  be  driven  from 
his  fireside  by  her  evil  humors.  He  would  go 
his  own  way  —  follow  his  own  employments. 
Be  kind  to  her  if  she  would ;  if  no^  he  would 
let  her  alone. 

A  strange  chill  of  indifference  was  creeping 
over  him.     Was  it  creeping  over  her  as  well  ? 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  that  night 
— the  eve  of  this  semoval.  In  the  morning  he 
said  to  Ruth,  as  he  went  out,  **  We  dine  in  our 
new  lodgings,  Ruth.  I  shall  bring  a  cab  for 
you.     Is  your  luggage  ready  ?" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  he  saw  a  tear  trick- 
ling down  her  cheek.  He  was  by  her  side  in  a 
moment. 

His  kind  heart  softened.  He  was  so  ready 
to  catch  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  repentance 
and  amendment. 

She  turned  away  from  him,  but  she  was  cry- 
ing. He  saw  that  plainly,  and  he  would  not 
urge  her  too  strongly. 

She  was  sorry,  no  doubt,  for  the  past.  Her  ill- 
temper  and  perverseness,  very  likely,  lay  only 
on  the  surface.  He  was  not  going  to  remem- 
ber against  her  any  thing  she  might  have  said 
or  done  in  perverseness  or  ill-humor.  It  was 
a  vexation,  no  doubt,  to  her  to  leave  her  bridal 
home. 

Poor  Roth !  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  soft- 
ening recoUectionof  her  youth  and  inexperience, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  excuses  he  was  wont  to 
frame,  and  which  staved  off  the  extremity  of 
the  ill. 

He  left  her  weeping,  but  he  felt  there  was  a 
hope  for  him  bom  of  those  tears.  He  would 
renew  the  attempt  to  make  her  happy.  No  mat- 
ter how  incompatible  in  disposition  she  might 
be,  her  claim  upon  him  was  unshaken.  He 
would  love  and  cherish  her,  let  the  mistake  have 
been  what  it  might. 

The  morning  passed  away  quickly.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  install  Ruth  in  her 
new  home,  dine  with  her,  and  return  to  wind 
up  matters  finally.  He  ordered  a  cab  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  rode  down  in  it  to  his  house. 
He  hoped  Ruth  would  be  ready.  On  the  strength 
of  those  tears  he  fancied  she  would  not  give  him 
any  further  annoyance,  and  ho  was  prepared  to 
meet  her  without  a  single  reminder  of  the  past. 
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He  went  into  the  honse.  It  was  in  stran^i^ 
confusion.  Some  kind  of  packing  had  evident- 
ly taken  place.  Up  stairs,  his  wife's  chest  of 
drawers  was  empty.  The  door  of  the  wardrobe, 
where  her  dresses  nsed  to  hang,  was  open. 
Every  thing  was  gone ! 

"Ruth!  where  are  yon?  I  am  ready," he 
said,  speaking  loud  ;  for  he  thought  she  could 
not  be  far  distant. 

But  no  Ruth  answered.  He  sought  her  er- 
erywhere,  but  in  vain. 

All  at  once  his  eye  fell  on  a  note  which  lay 
on  the  dressing-table,  and  was  directed  to  him. 
He  opened  it — it  was  from  his  wife  I 

**  HoBACE, — I  don't  mean  to  be  driven  into 
lodgings,  so  you  may  go  by  yourself.  My  friend 
Mrs.  Mudford,  whom  you  treat  so  ill,  has  taken 
roe  in.  I  am  going  to  live  with  her,  which  I 
shall  like  a  great  deal  better. 

"Ruth  Vincent." 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

"where  18  MBS.  YINCENT?" 

What  !  have  his  domestic  sorrows  made  the 
talk  of  the  town  ?  Have  this  secret  chamber, 
where  the  skeleton  had  its  abode,  and  which  he 
would  sacredly. refuse  ever  to  reveal — have  it 
thrown  wide  open !  and  by  the  egregious  folly 
of  the  woman  who  was  bis  wife  1 

Fancy  her  pouring  out  her  griefs  in  the  ears 
of  a  Mrs.  Mudford !  Fancy  the  fabulous  griev- 
ances, the  insane  exaggerations,  the  misrepre- 
sentations, the  train  of  ills  which  would  follow 
on  this  disastrous  step ! 

He  was  thankful  for  one  thing  I  The  step 
had  been  recently  taken.  There  was  scarcely 
time  for  the  affair  to  take  root,  even  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  East  Bramley.  He  would  follow  her 
quickly.  He  would  insist  on  her  return  at  once 
— that  very  moment ! 

Even  in  his  excitement — and  the  man  was 
stung  almost  to  fretizy — he  did  not  forget  what 
was  due  to  her.  He  let  no  word  escape  him 
which  reflected  on  her  conduct.  He  told  the 
servant,  quite  in  an  indifferent  tone,  that  he- was 
going  to  call  for  his  wife  at  Mrs.  Mudford's. 

And  thither,  in  the  same  dispassionate  tone, 
he  directed  the  man  to  drive.  When  he  was 
inside  the  cab  he  wrung  his  hands  in  very  ago- 
ny, as  he  thought  of  her  folly. 

The  cab  soon  reached  its  destination.  It 
had  but  to  go  across  the  market-place.  Then 
Horace  sprang  out,  and  rang  and  knocked  at 
the  door. 

The  cabman  was  desired  to  wait,  in  the  event 
of  his  bringing  Ruth  back. 

He  was  shown  up  stairs  into  a  gaudily-far- 
nished  drawing-room — the  standard,  in  Ruth's 
eyes,  of  all  that  was  elegant  and  beautiful.  He 
glanced  round  it,  and  shuddered. 

Presently  Mrs.  Mudfhrd  came  to  him.  She 
was  a  large,  fussy  woman,  with  an  important 


face  and  emphatic  manners ;  but  he  knew  what 
she  was.  He  had  not  to  begin  to  study  her 
character  now. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Vincent," 
she  began,  "  though  you  haven't  been  so  ready 
with  your  visits  neither,  considering  what  near 
neighbors  we  are — " 

"  Madam,"  said  Horace,  quietly,  though  he 
trembled  with  annoyance,  "my  visit  can  have 
but  one  object.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
summon  Mrs.  Vincent  ?" 

"Ah,  poor  thing!"  and  Mrs.  Mudford  as- 
sumed an  air  of  compassion  that  was  intensely 
provoking ;  "she's  got  a  sad  handful !  At  her 
time  of  life,  too,  when  she  ought  to  be  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay !" 

"I  do  not  know,  madam,  to  what  your  re- 
marks tend,"  he  said,  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
his  indignation ;  "  but  at  least  you  will  allow 
my  request  to  be  a  reasonable  one.  I  wish  to 
take  home  my  wife." 

"Home,  indeed!  Ah,  poor  thing!  she  lit- 
tle thought  what  she  was  coming  to — to  be 
driven  from  her  nice  house,  and  put  under  a 
servant  1" 

This,  then,  was  Ruth's  version.  He  stood 
aghast  at  its  want  of  veracity  ;  but  he  was  not 
going  to  plead  his  cause  with  Mrs.  Mudford. 
Heaven  forbid  I 

"  Shall  I  ring  the  bell,  madam?  Will  yon 
allow  me  to  see  my  wife  ?" 

"Oh  yes;  you  may  see  her.  Poor  thing! 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  take  her  from  7ne." 

Horace  made  no  reply  to  this.  He  stood 
looking  very  stem  and  very  angry. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Ruth. 

She  had  her  4)onnet  off  and  her  hair  smooth- 
ed, as  thongh  she  had  come  intending  to  stay. 
Her  face  had  its  old  obstinate  expression,  inten- 
sified to  the  last  degree. 

"  Ruth,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  Horace, 
friendly,  even  now,  "  I  can  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  you  will  refuse  to  return  with  me — 
to  your  home,  Ruth,  and  your  husband." 

"You  hear  what  he  says,  Ruth,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Mudford,  "do  just  as  you  like; 
don't  let  me  persuade  you.  They  might  say  it 
was  becaase  I  took  your  part.  Of  course,  / 
know." 

"  Come,  Ruth,"  said  Horace,  ignoring  the 
very  existence  of  Mrs.  Mudford,  and  eager  to 
rescue  his  wife  ere  mischief  could  be  inflicted. 
"Come,  my  love,"  and  he  would  have  taken 
her  by  the  hand. 

Ruth  moved  back  a  pace  or  two. 

"  No,"  said  she  resolutely,  "  I  will  not  come, 
unless  you  will  stay  in  the  house." 

"  Poor  dear,  it  is  but  reasonable,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Mudford. 

"  But  that  is  impossible,  Ruth ;  I  have  let  the 
house,"  replied  Horace,  scarcely  believing  she 
could  be  so  void  of  understanding.  "  The  ten- 
ant enters  upon  it  to-morrow." 

"  I  do  not  care  ;  I  will  not  go." 

What  should  he  do  ?     The  larger  woman — 
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perhaps  tbe  jester  simplelon  of  tlie  two — wu 
eiideollf  prepared  for  a  sceoe.  She  was  one 
of  thOM  pereoDS  who  delight  in  it ;  and  she 
owed  Hotace  a  grudge  for  being,  ai  she  ei- 
pRMed  it,  w>  "  atack  up."  He  had  no  wiah  to 
craiifj  her ;  besides,  he  could  not  beliere  that 
Itaih,  iD  cool  blood,  voald  persist  in  remaining 


low.  Affection,  dnty,  nil  thote  womanly  per- 
cepliODS  of  right  and  wrong,  from  which  be  still 
sought  to  hope  something,  would  plead  with 
her.     Shewonid  follow  him,  and  thisdiEgracefnl 


»w»j  from  him,  or  that  the  master  of  the  house, 
nhaterer  might  be  the  incredible  folly  of  its 
mistress,  would  allow  sDch  a  state  of  things  to 
be.  His  most  dignified  course,  and  the  course 
mow  adapted  to  ctdoi  the  present  ii 
to  go  9ajctly  awa;r.     Bnth  would  be 


felt  he  could  not  tolerate  mach  lonf^r,  he  went 
down  stairs. 

"Is  the  lady  a-coming?"  asked  the  cabman, 
OS  he  opened  the  door  of  his  vehicle. 

"  Slie  is  not  quite  rendj,"  replied  Horace, 
promptly,  and  getting  into  die  cab. 
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How  manj  more  excnses  would  he  haye  to 
make  for  her  that  day  ? 

Jane  Wilson  was  standing  at  her  door,  look- 
ing np  and  down  the  street. 

**  Well,  to  be  sure,  and  I  did  think  yon  late/' 
said  she,  as  the  cab  stopped.  "  I  began  to  be 
afraid  the  dinner  would  be  spoilt.  Why,  where 
is  Mrs.  Vincent  ?"  This  was  said  as  she  looked 
into  the  cab,  anxious  to  get  sight  of  her  young 
master's  wife. 

**Mrs.  Vincent  will  be  here  soon,  I  hope," 
said  Horace,  in  a  tone  as  free  from  anxiety  as 
he  could  make  it.  *'We  have  brought  you 
some  luggage,  you  see,  Jane." 

'^  Oh,  never  mind,  sir,  don't  you  trouble ;  me 
and  the  cabman  will  see  to  that.  Well,  to  be  sure, 
I  am  disappointed  not  to  see  Mrs.  Vincent." 

ISorace  did  not  make  any  further  remark  on 
the  subject.  He  stepped  into  the  little  sitting- 
room,  where  the  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner. 

Jane  yery  soon  bustled  after  him.  She 
seemed  possessed  with  but  one  idea. 

**You  see,  sir,  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
make  the  lady  comfortable.  That  little  table 
will  be  nice  and  handy  for  her  to  sit  and  work 
at  by  the  window;  and  IVe  shifted  my  few 
plants  from  the  other  room,  to  make  the  place 
look  cheerful.     Is  she  fond  of  flowers,  sir  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  she  is,"  stammered  Horace. 

*^  And,  up  stairs,  if  you  like  to  look,  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could.  But,  dear !  how  I  am 
chattering !  The  meat  will  be  roasted  to  rags. 
Shall  you  wait  for  Mrs.  Vincent,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  think  I  had  better  not,  Jane.  She  may 
not  be  here  just  yet,"  he  added,  by  way  of  post- 
poning the  subject. 

*'Ah;  I  dare  say  you  are  all  in  confusion, 
just  the  last  day.  But  I  can  keep  some  dinner 
hot  for  her  when  she  comes,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  innocently.  "  She'll  be  fine  and  tired, 
poor  thing !" 

*'  I  think  she  will  have  had  her  dinner,  Jane, 
thank  you,  and  now  I  shall  be  glad  of  mine." 

It  was  not  that  he  cared  to  eat,  but  he  wonld 
be  glad  of  any  interruption  to  the  topic  in  dis- 
cussion ;  and  he  wished  to  put  a  brare  face  upon 
it,  and  not  give  rise  to  any  suspicions.  He  was 
jealously  sensitive  on  this  head. 

He  had  his  dinner,  apparently  with  his  usual 
appetite,  and  in  bis  usual  spirits.  If  he  looked 
a  trifle  pale  and  haggard,  the  good  woman  set  it 
down  to  the  fatigue  of  moving. 

"  I  can  soon  cheer  him  up,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, as  she  cleared  away  the  dinner  -  things. 
"He  won't  be  like  the  same  in  a  fortnight. 
Heaven  bless  him !" 

Horace  grew  very  nervous  as  the  tea-hour  ap- 
proached, and  he  wonld  have  to  quit  his  office 
and  return  home. 

Would  Ruth  be  there  before  him  ?  At  one 
time  he  entertained  the  delusive  hope  that  she 
would  tap  at  his  office  door,  and  enter  in  tears 
and  penitence.  But  though  several  taps  came, 
hers  was  not  among  them. 

Jane  Wilson  was  at  the  door,  looking  up  and 
down  the  street. 


"  Dear  heart !  Why,  you've  come  by  your- 
self again ! "  said  she. 

"  Mrs.  Vincent  has  not  arrived,  then,"  replied 
Horace,  as  he  hurried  by  her  to  hide  the  blank 
dismay  visible  on  his  face. 

*'No,  indeed,  she  hasn't,"  continued  Jane 
Wilson,  following  him.  "  I've  been  on  watch  all 
the  afternoon.  I  sent  the  neighbor's  little  lad 
for  the  milk,  because  I  didn't  like  to  leave." 

**  At  any  rate,  I  will  have  my  tea,  Jane." 

Jane  looked  shrewdly  at  him.  He  could 
not  altogether  bide  it  from  her.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  went  into  the  kitehen. 

*'  If  there  isn't  a  squall  about,  my  name's  not 
Jane  Wilson,"  thought  she. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  Horace  grew  al- 
most distracted.  His  ear  was  strained  to  cateh 
every  footstep  in  the  street.  The  rattle  of  a 
cab  made  him  start  up  eager  and  excited. 

£very  thing  depended  on  her  return  that 
night.  If  she  refused,  what  a  desperate  breach 
might  be  opened !  How  difficult  it  would  be  to 
heal !  What  material  the  subject  would  form 
for  idle,  ill-natured  tongues!  He  could  not  en- 
dnre  to  think  of  it.  He  reached  out  pen  and 
paper,  and  wrote : 

*'  Ruth,  ht  deab  Ruth, — Let  me  entreat  you 
to  return  to  me  at  once.  You  know  not  what 
mischief  you  will  create  if  you  refuse.  Bo 
wise,  be  conciliatory.  Remember,  we  two  arc 
bound  together  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  pray 
Grod  he  may  soften  your  heart,  and  induce  you 
to  return  to  your  duty  and  your  home. 

"  Your  anxious  and  distressed  husband, 

"HOBACE." 

This  note  he  folded  and  directed;  then  he 
went  out  in  search  of  a  messenger.  He  soon 
found  one,  and  gave  him  the  note,  desiring  him 
to  place  it  in  Mrs.  Vincent's  hands  and  to  bring 
back  an  answer. 

Poor  Horace !  The  time  the  messenger  was 
gone  seemed  to  be  an  hour.  It  was  gettin<:; 
late,  but  he  walked  up  and  down  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  house,  restless  and  unhappy,  an<l 
almost  in  despair.  When  he  saw  the  lad  com- 
ing, he  hurried  to  meet  him. 

"  Well  ?"  he  cried,  eagerly—"  well  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  see  the  lady,  and  give  her  the 
letter.  And  when  she  read  it,  she  said,  says 
she,  *  Tell  Mr.  Vincent  not  to  write  no  more 
notes.     I'm  going  to  stop  where  I  am.' " 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

And  the  lad  waited  for  the  sixpence  which 
Horace  had  promised  him.  Horace  gave  it  to 
him,  and  went  in-doors. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure !  What  is  the  matter,  sir?" 
exclaimed  Jane  Wilson,  now  really  alarmed  at 
his  appearance. 

"  Nothing,  Jane."  He  still  tried  to  speak 
calmly;  still  fought  against  the  grievous  evil 
that  was  marching  full  upon  him.  **  Nothing, 
only  that  you  had  better  lock  the  doors  and  go 
to  bed.  Mrs.  Vincent  will  not  be  home  to- 
night." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HEB  LADT8HEP  TOUCHES  THE  BIGHT  CHOBD. 

"  A2n>  SO  careful  as  we  have  been,  Sidney!" 
exclaimed  Lady  Peters;  "and  so  near  the 
time,  too,  when  all  would  have  been  safe !  Who 
would  have  cared  then  what  became  of  the 
child  ?" 

<<  I  am  sore  I  should  not,  mother." 

"Why  could  we  not  hold  our  tongues?  No 
good  ever  comes  of  gabbling,"  continued  Lady 
Peters,  '*  and  walls  have  ears.  Oh  dear !  oh 
dear !  there  is  no  luck  about  you,  Sidney.  If 
any  thing  appears  fair  and  promising,  you  are 
sure  to  be  disappointed  of  it." 

'*  I  don't  give  it  up,  allow  me  to  remind  your 
ladyship." 

**  I  should  think  not.  We  must  do  what  we 
can.  Mr.  Easton  is  the  person  we  must  try  to 
work  upon." 

'  *■  I  thought  of  riding  over,  mother.  Perhaps 
Adela  may  have  relented." 

**  My  dear,  she  is  very  obstinate.  I  tried  to 
see  her  this  morning — indeed,  I  did  see  her  for 
a  few  minutes ;  but  I  could  not  get  her  to  al- 
lude to  the  subject  No,  Sidney,  when  a  wom- 
an like  that  takes  a  fancy  into  her  head,  yon 
might  as  well  try  to  move  a  mountain." 

''Ah,  me!  "and  Sidney  sighed,  to  do  him 
jostice,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

He  was  very  unhappy  indeed.  He  had  not 
slept  all  night,  for  thinking  about  Adela.  Be- 
sides, 80  much  else  was  implicated  in  this  sepa- 
ration. He  had  begun  to  look  upon  certain 
things  as  his  own  —  riches,  for  instance,  and 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  giving  himself 
any  trouble.  All  this  was  to  come  to  him  with 
Adela. 

And  it  was  such  a  trumpery  business  which 
had  undone  him.  A  few  words  spoken  inad- 
vertently, and  without  suspecting  that  she  could 
overhear  them.  He  had  been  so  careful  up  to 
that  point.  He  had  never  let  her  guess  what 
he  was  intending  to  do. 

Still,  it  was  impossible  to  give  np  all  hope, 
and  snrrender  the  prospects  which  had  been  so 
enticing. 

"  I  had  better  see  Mr.  Easton,"  said  he,  try- 
ing to  pluck  np  his  courage. 

''My  dear,  I  have  sent  for  him.  I  wrote  a 
note,  asking  him  to  come.  I  expect  him  every 
minute." 

"Then  I  had  better  tell  him—" 

"Sidney!"  said  his  mother,  in  an  authorita- 
tive manner,  "you  had  better  let  it  alone.  You 
have  managed  your  afiSedrs  so  badly  that  I  begin 
to  think  they  are  better,  in  my  hands  than  in 
yours."     • 

"As  yon  please,  mother," said  he,  submis- 
sively. 

From  his  childhood  upward  he  had  always 
soccumbed  to  his  mother. 

"You  had  better  retire,  Sidney,  and  please 
do  not  make  your  appearance  while  Mr.  Easton 
is  here.  Yon  will  very  likely  damage  your  own 
cause. 
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"Am  I  so  devoid  of  tact,  mother?"  asked 
Sidney,  with  a  smile. 

"No,  my  dear ;  but  I  can  make  something  out 
of  your  absence,  and  we  must  not  lose  a  single 
point.  Hark !  there  is  some  one  at  the  door. 
I  fancied  I  heard  wheels.     Oo,  Sidney,  go !" 

Sidney  hastily  departed.  His  mother  drew  a 
chair  forward  for  her  visitor,  and  sank  in  a  lan- 
guid attitude  into  the  one  opposite. 

She  was  thus  seated,  her  handkerchief  in  her 
hand,  when  there  was  announced,  "  Mr.  Eas- 
ton !" 

"  Good-morning  to  you.  Lady  Peters,"  said 
he,  cordially.  "  You  did  me  the  honor  of  send- 
ing me  a  note,  and  here  I  am  to  answer  it  in 
person." 

"Yon  are  very  kind,  I  am  sura,"  replied  Lady 
Peters,  in  a  languid  tone.  "  You  see  the  state 
I  am  in.  I  can  not  do  a  stitch  of  work,  or  open 
a  book,  or  attend  to  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  feel 
only  fit  to  be  carried  to  my  bed." 

"  Dear  me !  but  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Matter  enough,  Mr.  Easton.  You  have 
heard  of  poor  Sidney's  misfortune  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
been  from  home  a  week.  I  only  returned  late 
last  night.  Your  ladyship  alarms  me.  Has 
Mr.  Peters  met  with  an  accident  ?" 

"Not  an  accident  to  the  body,  sir,  else  he 
might  have  borne  it  better.  When  the  mind  is 
hurt,  Mr.  Easton,  the  pain  is  far  more  intolera- 
ble," added  Sidney's  mother,  mournfully. 

"Piay  explain  yourself,  Lady  Peters;  it  is 
cruel  to  keep  me  in  suspense!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Easton,  perplexed  and  alarmed. 

"  Well,  then,  really  I  hardly  know  how  best 
to  clothe  such  an  ugly  fact.  It  is  all  over  be- 
tween my  poor  boy  and  Miss  Easton." 

"All  over?" 

"Yes;  there  was  some  slight  disagreement 
about  the  little  girl.  Excuse  me,  but  it  was 
scarcely  wise  of  our  dear  Adela  to  take  such  a 
step  —  I  mean,  as  regards  her  niece.  Young 
ladies  should  have  a  little  more  regard  to  what 
is  sure  to  happen,  when  they  are  rich  and  beau- 
tiful." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  ladyship,"  said  Mr. 
Easton,  heartily.  "  It  was  a  most  unwise  step. 
I  thought  so  at  the  time." 

"  And,  then,  our  dear  Adela  is  not  quite  rea- 
sonable," continued  her  ladyship,  in  an  insinu- 
ating tone.  "  Of  course,  a  husband  naturally 
expects  no  rival  in  the  affections  of  his  wife — 
such  as  ah  adopted  child.  He  proposed  to  her, 
in  the  first  instance— or  she  proposed  to  him,  I 
forget  which — ^that  the  little  girl  should  remain 
with  you." 

"With  me  ?  Adela  could  hardly  make  such 
a  proposition  as  that.  She  knows  that  I  should 
send  it  to  the  work-house  to-morrow,"  returned 
Mr.  Easton,  with  a  sharpness  and  severity  that 
astonished  even  Lady  Peters. 

"Exactly,  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you 
please.  Our  dear  Adela  should  have  remem- 
bered that  parents  do  not  like  to  be  disobeyed," 
insinuated  Lady  Peters. 
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She  had  tonched  the  chord  she  intended. 
She  had  roused  the  old  dormant  spirit.  One 
daughter  had  disobeyed  him — was  the  other 
abont  to  do  the  same  ? 

The  color  flushed  angrily  to  Mr.  Easton's 
face.  ''  The  matter  will  end  thus,  Lady  Pe- 
ters," said  he,  rising — "  my  daughter  shall  not 
be  guilty  of  such  incredible  folly.  I  shall  find 
means  of  bringing  her  to  reason.     Never  fear." 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Easton,"  said  her  ladyship,  the 
tears  still  trickling  dowii  her  cheek,  ''I  wish  I 
could  ask  you  to  see  my  poor  boy ;  but  he  will 
see  no  one.  He  is  shut  up  with  his  sorrow. 
If  nothing  can  be  done,  we  must  go ;  I  must 
take  him  away  from  here — quite  away!"  and 
she  raised  her  handkerchfef  to  her  eyes,  as  if 
overcome  by  her  feelings. 
I  "Don't  you  trouble  yourself,  Lady  Peters," 
said  Mr.  Easton,  resolutely.  '*  There  will  be 
no  occasion  for  banishment,  or  for  any  thing  else. 
Tell  Sidney  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  /  can  man- 
oge  Adela." 

'**How  kind  yon  are !  See  what  it  is  to  have 
a  friend!" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

**  Now,  don't  you  fret,"  said  he,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  a  child.  "  You  and  Sidney  must 
come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Yon  will 
see  that  all  will  be  right.  Pshaw !  a  mere  lov- 
er's quarrel  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  life- 
time !'* 


CHAPTER  XL. 

NOT  THE   SPEECH  HE  MEANT  TO  MAKE. 

The  old  arbitrary  spirit  was- dominant  in  Mr. 
Eastbn's  mind,  as  he  rode  home  from  the  Tow- 
er. He  hated  to  have  the  chord  tonched  which 
had  been  broken  and  Jarred  all  these  years. 
Nothing  but  submission  and  absolute  jsurrender 
could  appease  him.  On  this  very  point  part  of 
his  domestic  happiness  hadTbeen  wrecked.  Was 
another  daughter  to  go  ?  He  did  not  imagine, 
as  he  grew  cooler,  there  would  be  sny  necessity 
for  extreme  measures  with  Adela.  She  could 
not  possibly  have  ceased  to  love  Sidney.  If  so, 
the  fact  baffled  his  comprehension.  But  he 
would  take  high  ground  with  her  in  the  begin- 
ning.    It  was  like  crushing  an  infant  rebellion. 

His  first  words  when  he  reached  home  were 
to  inquire  for  his  daughter.  Not  receiving  any 
satisfactory  reply,  he  went  in  search  of  her  him- 
self. He  knew  that  Adela  had  fitted  up  a  cou- 
ple of  disused  rooms  at  the  Hall.  He  guessed 
why  she  had  done  it,  though  he  had  passed  the 
matter  over  in  silence.  The  rooms  were  for 
the  use  of  Margaret's  child.  The  child  had  been 
kept  out  of  his  sight.  He  had  made  this  stipu- 
lation. She  was  never  to  cross  his  path,  and 
she  never  had.  He  had  not  even  seen  her. 
But,  in  his  haste  to  find  his  daughter,  he  trav- 
ersed the  corridor  which  led  to  the  rooms  in  ques- 
tion. He  had  searched  everywhere  else.  Adela 
could  be  nowhere  but  here.  He  was  still  wrath- 
ful, and  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the 


house  suggested  thoughts  that  were  annoying  to 
him.  He  would  make  an  end  of  the  matter 
quickly.  Though  she  were  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  she  should  obey  him,  or  else  she  should 
be  turned  adrift  like  the  other. 

With  this  hard  thought  in  his  mind,  he  came 
in  sight  of  an  open  duor.  He  was  on  the  thresh- 
old in  a  second.     Here  he  should  find  Adela. 

A  little  girl  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  her  face  puckered  up  into  extreme 
earnestness  while  she  was  trying  to  fasten  a  new 
frock  on  her  doll.  There  was  no  Adela,  and  no 
one  else  except  the  child. 

The  noise  of  his  creaking  boots  made  her 
look  up.  He  could  see  her  face  distinctly.  It 
was  the  face  of  his  eldest-bom— of  Margaret ! 
Margaret  as  she  was  once,  many  a  year  ago  I 

Memory,  with  her  magic  touch,  carried  him 
swiftly  over  the  space  which  lay  between  this 
time  and  that.  It  carried  him,  whether  •  he 
would  or  no,  to  the  time  when  a  little  playful 
child  climbed  on  his  knee,  or  prattled  by  his 
side — his  first,  for  a  long  time  his  only  one. 
How  he  had  loved  her!  How  dear  she  had 
been  to  him !  She  had  eyes  of  just  such  heav- 
enly blue!  They  were  his  wife's  eyes.  She 
had  just  such  golden  hair  as  this — his  wife's 
hair — the  wife  who  had  died  so  soon.  How 
this  little  one  reminds  him  of  her — of  her,  and 
of  Margaret ! 

The  sight  does  not  irritate  him,  as  he  thought 
it  would.  Those  tender  memories  come  flock- 
ing round  and  soften  his  heart.  Ho  holds  out 
his  hand,  and  the  word  comes  from  his  lips 
quite  tenderly,  "Margaret!" 

The  little  one  was  frightened  at  first.  Her 
visitors  are  few  and  far  between — and  Aunt 
Adela  is  not  here,  nor  the  old  nurse  either. 
But  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  correct  a  mistake. 

"  My  name  is  not  Margaret,"  she  said. 

It  was  Margaret's  voice — his  wife's  voice. 
Adela  did  not  resemble  her  mother  in  the 
least.     Margaret  had  been  her  living  image. 

"What  is  your  name,  then,  my  pretty  one?" 

"Ethel  Seymour." 

His  brow  darkened  a  little.  But  he  said,  a 
minute  after,  gazing  at  the  innocent  face  and 
the  eyes  blue  as  heaven,  "  Ethel,  will  you  come 
to  me  ?" 

She  did  not  quite  know.  She  was  hardly 
prepared  for  such  an  act  of  familiarity.  She 
glanced  round,  as  if  looking  for  a  protector. 

He  sat  down  and  took  out  his  watch.  "  Ethel, 
come  and  see  grandpapa's  watch.  Hark  how  it 
ticks!" 

The  blue  eyes  rested  on  him  with  mingled 
wonder  and  delight.  She  came  to  him  in  a 
minute,  with  the  sweet  confidence  of  childhood. 
The  touch  of  that  baby  hand  seemed  to  thrill 
through  him.  Very  soon  Ethel  was  on  his 
knee.  She  played  with  the  watch  a  little  time, 
her  face  wearing  a  serious  and  wondering  ex- 
pression. Then  she  looked  up  at  him — his  arm 
was  round  her. 

"Where  is  mamma  gone  to?" 

It  was  a  question  she  was  apt  to  ask  of  stmn- 
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ners.  Ii  mule  him  wince.  Hnw  coaldheiell  ? 
She  had  dritled  away  fVom  liim.  To  lie  a 
wreck  x  Dot  ?  What  had  he  cared  ?  Yet  this 
little  one,  born  of  the  irmrriage  thai  he  hated, 
had  crept  into  hia  boBom,  and  wag  probing  the 
deepest  wound  he  had— was  asking  him  where 
WHS  Marfjaret  I 


He  has  no  part  or  lot  in  her  now.  She  chose 
her  destitiy — let  her  work  it  out.  It  is  no  ques- 
tion for  him  to  answer — "  Where  is  Marsaret  i*" 

Still  he  was  softened.  One  stronghold  in  hia 
nigged  and  stubborn  nature  bad  been  taken  by 
the  innocent  hands  of  a  child. 

He  left  the  room.     He  did  not  wish  Co  be 


He  pat  her  down  hastilj.  There  was  a  dim- 
ness before  his  eyes,  and  b  qnich  throb  at  his 
heart.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  nnmanned,  or  to 
(nve  op  his  point.  This  was  mere  weakness ! 
XMlobedienee  must  reap  its  barresL  The  Ifaom- 
tree  can  not  bring  forth  grapes.     Let  her  go! 


found  there.     Fride  and  stubbornness  are  twin 
brothers.     He  would  have  felt  ashamed. 

There  was  another  room  close  by.  He  knew 
as  well  as  could  be  that  Adela  had  fitted  it  up 
for  herself,  to  be  near  her  charge,  and  be  open- 
ed the  door.     Yes,  she  was  there.     She  was  re- 
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dining  in  her  chair,  in  an  attitude  strangelj 
languid  for  Adela — she  who  was  all  strength  and 
energy,  and  knew  neither  ache  nor  pain. 

He  was  glad  he  had  met  with  her  at  last. 
He  said,  kindly,  for  the  spell  of  softness  was  upon 
him,  "  Yon  should  have  let  me  know  that  you 
were  ill,  Adela." 

'* I  shall  be  quite  well  soon,**  she  replied,  try- 
ing to  assume  her  old  cheerful  manner ;  though 
the  wan  look  on  her  face  belied  her  words. 

*' What  was  it,  dear?"  he  asked  still  kindly. 

She  turned  away  her  head. 

'<  Nothing  that  I  need  speak  of  now,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  that  struggled  hard  to  be  calm. 

He  sat  looking  at  her.  There  was  a  sharp 
conflict  in  his  mind.  His  thoughts  were  swayed 
this  way  and  that  by  an  indecision  quite  alien 
to  his  nature. 

"Adela,"  he  began  at  length,  in  rather  a 
tremulous  and  husky  Toice,  "  if— if  there's  any 
difficulty  about  the  child—" 

Her  face  was  towards  him.  She  was  looking 
at  him  with  a  strangely  mournful  expression. 

**If  Mr.  Peters  objects — and  the  fact  need 
not  so  much  surprise  us — has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  to  have  recourse  tome — to  your  father  ?" 

What  a  different  speech  from  the  one  he  had 
intended  to  make!  The  north  pole  and  the 
south  could  hardly  be  more  apart. 

Still  the  same  look  of  unutterable  sadness. 
It  seemed  as  if  joy  had  forever  left  that  face. 
But  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said,  af- 
fectionately, "  Thank  you,  dearest  papa." 

**  Well,  can  it  not  be  so,  Adela?  Can  not 
the  difficulty  be  removed  by — by  mef* 

"Oh  no!"  she  said,  with  a  slight  shiver — 


no. 


»» 


He  was  surprised.  He  thought  she  would 
have  closed  with  his  offer  at  once.  He  began 
to  feel  annoyed,  and  the  old  arbitraiy  will  to 
chafe. 

"  Adela,  are  yon  not  trifling  with  your  own 
happiness?  What  does  this  mean — this  fool- 
ish quarrel  between  yourself  and  the  man  you 
have  promised  to  marry  ?" 

She  bent  forward,  and  sat  in  a  stooping  atti- 
tude, her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  It  affected 
him  to  see  her — she  who  had  been  so  full  of 
hope  and  happiness.     He  spoke  more  gently. 

^'  Whatever  it  is,  Adela,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  breach  may  be  healed.  You  love  him,  do 
you  not,  my  child?  He  has  not  forfeited  your 
affection?" 

She  made  a  kind  of  inarticulate  murmur. 
He  could  see  how  this  conversation  shook  her. 
She  trembled  like  a  leaf—she,  his  strong,  brave, 
invincible  Adela ! 

«  My  dear,  if  yon  confide  the  matter  to  me,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  all  right  again.  The 
happiness  of  a  lifetime  is  not  to  be  lightly  flung 
awav." 

Again  she  murmured,  as  she  sat  still  stoop- 
ing, and  her  black  hair  falling  in  unwonted  dis- 
order over  her  face. 

"  You  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  break  with  him 
forever." 


She  raised  her  head  with  a  touch  of  her  an- 
cient spirit.  Yes,  she  said,  she  should.  Why 
torture  her  with  dwelling  on  it  ?  She  was  no 
weak  girL  She  should  recover  presently.  He 
had  said  it  was  so  easy  to  deceive  a  woman. 

The  words  dropped  from  her  unawares,  or 
rather  were  wrung  from  her  by  the  agony  of 
the  moment.  Besides,  did  she  not  owe  some 
kind  of  explanation  to  her  father  ?  It  would 
not  have  mattered  to  him,  some  hours  ago,  what 
the  explanation  might  have  been.  His  supreme 
will  would  have  decided  beforehand  what  she  was 
do,  as  it  had  decided  on  the  fate  of  Margaret. 
But  the  spell  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the  golden 
hair  lingered  yet.  He  had  looked  on  the  inno- 
cent face  of  the  child,  and  he  was  softened. 

He  would  not  let  Adela  go  as  he  had  let  the 
other.  A  vague  wonder  crossed  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  as  to  the  fate  of  that  other.  He 
had  remembered  many  times  the  un tasted  cup 
of  tea  and  the  handkerchief  wet  with  tears! 
Should  he  ever  meet  with  her  again  ?  She  had 
been  very  lovely.  He  could  almost  behold  the 
shining  hair  and  the  gleeful  eyes — could  almost 
hear  her  light  step  and  Iter  carolling  voice. 

He  knew  she  must  be  changed.  That  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  gladness  had  all  perished  ;  for 
these  were  sure  to  go.  The  broken  heart,  and 
health,  and  hope  might  linger  and  drift  about  a 
while.  Then  they  too  would  float  down  the  cur- 
rent that  leads  far  away  from  here ! 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SIDNET  GOES  OUT  OF   SIGHT  AND  HEABING. 

'*  There,  Sidney,  you  may  go  to  the  wars, 
or  do  what  you  like,"  said  his  mother,  tossing 
him  a  note  which  she  had  just  read,  and  then 
beginning  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the 
room. 

She  was  still  walking,  her  hands  clasped  be- 
hind her,  when  he  looked  up,  having  finished 
reading  the  epistle. 

"  I  can  not  help  it.  mother.  The  note  is  po- 
lite enough.  It  merely  suggests  that  we  should 
dine  there  another  day." 

"  Which  means  that  we  shall  very  likely  nev- 
er dine  there  at  all." 

Sidney  sat  silent  and  moody.  This  was  ex- 
actly the  conclusion  he  was  trying  not  to  be 
forced  into. 

"  Happily,  there  is  your  profession  open  to 
you,"  continued  his  mother,  in  a  mocking  tone. 
**The  twenty-fifth  of  March  is  close  at  hand. 
You  can  take  possession  of  your  offices,  and  try 
to  get  clients." 

<'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  emigrate." 

"Nonsense!  Your  heart  is  not  broken,  is 
it?" 

How  she  sneered  at  him !  How  pitiless  was 
her  eye  and  her  manner!  How  cutting  her 
voice ! 

But  Mr.  Easton  knew  nothing  of  this.  He 
had  quite  a  different  picture  before  his  mind. 
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''  At  any  rate,  I  shall  ran  away  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  that,  Sidney.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  woald  be  better.  I  shall  not 
give  np  the  game  entirely,  and  yon  must  be  pre- 
pared to  come  back  whenever  I  send  for  you." 

'*  Yes,  mother,  "replied  Sidney,  submissively. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  went  to  his  room. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  hardly  cared 
where  be  went  or  what  became  of  him. 

On  the  score  of  his  future  prospects,  and  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  that  free-and-easy  life  on 
which  he  had  been  reckoning,  he  was  the  most 
inconsolable.  There  were  other  ^ifomen  in  the 
world  besides  Adela,  only  there  would  be  anoth- 
er wooing  to  be  gone  through,  and  delay  was 
hatefnl  to  him. 

He  thought,  after  some  reflection,  that  he 
woold  go  to  Cliff  Bridge,  by  the  sea. 

It  was  a  pleasant  place,  not  likely  to  be  full 
at  this  season.  But  somebody  would  be  there, 
for  it  was  resorted  to  in  winter  and  in  spring  for 
the  sake  of  its  mild  climate. 

Cliff  Bridge  had  good  hotels,  a  pier,  and  va- 
rious resources.  It  was  rather  a  successful  idea. 
And  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  was  soon 
ready  to  start. 

'*  Good-bye,  mother;  I'm  off!"  said  he,  some 
hour  later,  as  he  looked  in  at  the  drawing-room 
door. 

**  Good-bye,  Sidney,"  said  she,  coolly. 

She  hated  unsuccessful  people.  Even  her 
own  son  could  barely  be  tolerated  under  a  fail- 
ure. 

He  was  soon  rattling  along  in  the  train,  and 
leaving  East  Braroley  behind  him. 

He  had  very  little  money.  His  mother  had 
supplied  him  with  just  enough  for  his  journey, 
otherwise  he  would  have  gone  to  the  first  hotel 
in  the  place,  and  called  about  him  like  a  lord. 
As  it  was,  he  was  driven  to  take  a  couple  of 
rooms  for  the  week.  They  were  pleasant  rooms, 
and  just  opposite  the  sea.  He  could  not  have 
the  first  floor,  because  of  an  invalid  lady  who 
was  occupying  it. 

Sidney,  who  was  thoroughly  selfish,  pricked 
vp  his  ears  at  the  word  invalid. 

'*  Nothing  catching,  I  hope,  my  good  wom- 
an !"  he  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  when  the  landlady 
apprised  him  of  the  fact. 

'*  Oh  dear  no,  sir  I  I  call  it  a  wasting  away 
— a  kind  of  consumption,  you  know,  sir." 

**  Bless  me !  Has  she  a  cough  ?  Consump- 
tire  people  are  not  very  nice  neighbors." 

''Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  She  goes  out  in  her 
chair—" 

''  That's  right,"  interrupted  Sidney,  careless 
about  other  particulars.  *' Now,  Mrs. —  What's 
your  name,  pray  ?" 

"  Mm.  Martin,  sir." 

*'  Mrs.  Martin,  I  am  very  hungry.  Please  to 
flcttend  to  my  corporeal  wants.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  good  steak  and  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  most 
acceptable." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  Pll  see  to  it  directly.  You'll 
hear  the  poor  lady's  chair  come  for  her,  sir,  and 


you  can  see  her  go  off,"  added  the  woman,  as 
though  suggesting  some  kind  of  amusement  for 
her  new  lodger. 

'*As  beautiful-looking  a  young  man  as  ever 
I  see  in  my  life !"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  went 
into  the  depths  of  her  underground  kitchen. 

''Not  I!"  said  Sidney,  as  he  flung  himself 
on  the  sofa.  '*  Hark !  I  suppose  that's  the 
chair  coming  grinding  by  the  window.  I  won't 
get  up.  Why  should  I?  An  invalid  wouldn't 
repay  the  trouble.  Some  poor  cadaverous 
wretch,  I'll  be  bound.  I'll  change  my  rooms 
to-morrow!  Heigho!  that's  the  invalid  com- 
,ing  down,  I  suppose.  A  man  with  her — per- 
haps her  husband.  No,  I  won't  get  up.  I'll 
lie  and  think  what  a  luckless  dog  I  have  been. 
What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  There  goes  the  chair 
grinding  by  the  window  again.  If  tlie  blind 
were  up  —  but  it  isn't  —  I  might  have  seen. 
Pshaw !     What  do  I  care  about  seeing  ? 

'*What  am  I  to  do?  That  law  business  is 
like  being  shut  np  in  an  iron  cage.  Besides,  I 
know  I  shan't  succeed ;  no  man  ever  did  unless 
he  had  industry  and  perseverance,  two  attributes 
which  were  omitted  when  nature  did  me  the 
honor  to  present  me  to  society. 

''It  is  awkward  to  goon  living  at  the  Tower. 
My  respected  cousin  might  choose  to  take  to 
himself  a  wife,  and  sweep  his  house  clean  of  us. 
I  wish  I  could  light  upon  a  rich  widow,  or  some 
one  with  convenient  resources,  and  who  would 
not  object  to  a  dilettante  for  her  husband.  A 
certain  portion  of  mankind  must  work,  of  course, 
else  the  world's  business  would  stand  still. 

"Well,  I  must  marry.  Every  body  knows 
the  preponderance  of  the  fair  sex — a  fact  gi*eat- 
ly  in  my  favor,  and  which  it  encourages  me  to 
reflect  upon." 

As  Sidney  finished  his  cogitations,  he  rose 
and  took  up  his  hat.  He  thought  he  would 
have  a  stroll  on  the  esplanade,  and  see  what 
phase  of  human  society  was  presented  by  the 
place  he  had  come  to. 

The  esplanade  was  rather  a  long  one,  and 
sests  were  placed  at  intervals.  Sidney  soon 
took  possession  of  one,  and  sat  gazing  at  the 
great  wide  sea,  flecked  now  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple, and  with  here  and  there  a  white  sail  glis- 
tening in  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  a  sprinkling  of  persons  walking  to 
and  fro,  but  none  that  attracted  Sidney's  atten- 
tion. He  had  follen  again  into  a  reverie,  when 
a  grinding  sound  made  him  look  up.  A  chair 
was  being  wheeled  along ;  the  invalid,  no  doubt. 
Come,  that  was  something  to  excite  a  faint, 
passing  interest.  He  was  about  to  go  home ; 
he  would  wait  a  minute  till  the  chair  went  by. 

A  tall,  upright  figure  was  striding  along  by 
the  side  of  the  invalid.  Surely  he  had  seen  that 
figure  before.  They  come  nearer,  nearer  still. 
A  damp  chill  breaks  out  on  Sidney's  forehead. 
He  crouches  back,  and  draws  his  hat  over  his 
face ;  bat  he  can  see  clearly,  too  clearly.  He 
would  get  up  and  depart,  but  he  seems  fasci- 
nated ;  he  can  not  help  looking ;  he  is  rooted  to 
the  spot. 
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A  slight  girlish  figure,  a  face  lovely  in  its  pal- 
lor and  nnearthly  delicacy ;  white  hands  lying 
listlessly  before  her;  large  hollow  eyes,  with  a 
glassy  brilliancy  that  is  frightful  to  behold  ;  an 
appearance  as  though  life  and  youth  had  been 
struggling  with  disease  and  death,  and  were  giv- 
ing way  at  last — this  is  what  presented  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  Sidney. 

He  got  up  and  hurried  away.  He  dare  not 
encounter  Reuben.  His  limbs  trembled,  his  face 
was  asliy  pale.  He  reached  his  lodging,  and 
shut  himself  in.  He  felt  as  if  the  avenger  of 
blood  was  behind  him.  It  was  his  doing.  That 
girl  with  hollow  eyes  and  wasted  features  was 
Amy,  and  he  had  murdered  her! 

Stay;  let  him  think.  He  is  agitated  and 
confused.  Did  not  the  girl  once  write  to  him  ? 
Surely  she  did.  Here  is  the  letter  unopened; 
he  had  forgotten  it ;  but  he  reads  it ;  his  hands 
tremble  so  that  he  can  hardly  hold  it. 

They  are  coming  back.  There  is  the  grind 
of  the  chair.  He  can  not  flee  anywhere.  He 
must  hear  the  girl  brought  in,  supported  evi- 
dently by  her  brother.  He  must  hear  her  say 
in  the  voice  so  feeble  and  broken,  but  so  famil- 
iar, 

**No,  Reuben,  dear,  do  not  carry  me  yet ;  I 
will  try  to  walk  as  long  as  I  can,  Reuben,  else  I 
shall  think  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

HB.    HUDFOBD   DETERMINES  TO  MIND  BIS  OWN 

BUSINESS. 

The  omnibus  that  met  the  three  o'clock  train 
came  rattling  up  from  the  station,  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  ironmonger's  residence  in  the 
market-place.  Forth  from  it  stepped  Mr.  Mud- 
ford,  and  entered  the  house  with  the  meek,  sub- 
dued air  of  a  man  thoroughly  and  unmistakably 
henpecked. 

There  was  not  much  fuss  made  about  his  com- 
ing home,  though  he  had  been  away  a  fortnight. 
But  this  was  no  unusual  oversight,  so  the  little 
man  quietly  stole  up  stairs  into  his  dressing- 
room.  He  had  barely  time  to  take  his  comb 
and'  brush  from  his  portmanteau,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mrs.  Mudford. 

He  was  glad  to  see  her,  of  course,  but  he  look- 
ed surprised,  and  as  if  he  had  not  expected  the 
honor  of  the  visit. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  all  quite  well,  my  dear,"  he 
ventured  mildly  to  observe. 

*'I  don't  know  about  that,  Septimins."  (The 
name  Mr.  Mudford's  parents  had  chosen  as  most 
appropriate  to  him.)  "  Of  course,  I  don't  ex- 
pect any  sympathy ;  but  the  treatment  we  poor 
women  have  to  go  through  is  astounding  I"  and 
the  lady  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"Any  thing  fresh,  my  dear?"  inquired  her 
husband,  who  was  brushing  his  hair  at  the 
glass. 

**Ye8,  it  IS  fresh,  sir;  as  yon  are  pleased  to 
use  the  word,  it  is  quite  fresh." 


"What  do  yon  mean,  my  dear?" 

*^I  mean  that  your  fine  friend  over  there, 
Horace  Vincent,  has  driven  his  wife  ont  of 
house  and  home."        ^ 

"My  dear,  pray  speak  more  respectfully  of 
Mr.  Vincent;  I  assure  yon  he  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  young  men  in  the  town." 

"Of  course,  because  he  is  exactly  to  your 
taste ;  a  man  who  ill-treats  his  wife  is  sure  to 
be." 

A  smile  passed  oyer  the  placid  countenance 
of  the  ironmonger. 

"  When  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  explain 
the  matter  to  me,  Harriet,  perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion." 

"  Am  I  not  explaining  all  the  time  ?  The 
poor  thing  has  had  no  comfort  of  her  life  for 
months  past,     /^nou?  what  she  has  suffered." 

Mr.  Mudford  was  silent.  He  was  hunting 
in  the  portmanteau  for  his  slippers. 

"And  now  what  does  he  do?  He  won*t  al- 
low  her  a  penny  of  money — not  a  penny !  and 
he  turns  her  ont  of  her  nice  home  into  nasty 
cheap  lodgings  kept  by  a  cross  old  woman,  who 
will  tyrannize  over  her  to  death." 

Mr.  Mudford  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
his  slippers.  When  he  had  succeeded,  he  said, 
"It  is  no  bnsincss  of  ours,  my  dear,  what  steps 
Mr.  Vincent  chooses  to  take." 

"That  is  just  like  you — just  like  a  man!" 
cried  Mrs.  Mudford,  lifting  up  her  hands. 
"  You  would  not  care  if  the  poor  thing  had  to 
beg  her  bread  from  door  to  door." 

"  My  dear,  you  put  an  extreme  case,"  said 
Mr.  Mudford,  with  the  utmost  mildness  and 
urbanity. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  and  if  I  had  not  taken  pity 
on  the  poor  thing,  and  taken  her  in — " 

Mr.  Mudford  turned  round  so  hastily  that  his 
wife  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  speech. 

"What  did  you  say,  Harriet?"  he  asked, 
with  an  energy  and  decision  that  startled  her. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Vincent  is 
here  in  this  house?" 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?  Who  was  to  stand  by  her 
if  I  did  not?" 

"  And  when  did  she  come  ?" 

"Yesterday." 

She  was  taken  by  surppse,  and  a  little  fright- 
ened. Her  husband  had  neyer  looked  at  her  in 
that  way  before. 

*'  And  against  her  husband's  consent  did  she 
come?" 

He  was  standing  before  her,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  annoyance  such  as  she  could  hardly 
have  imagined  that  meek,  placid  face  capable 
of  wearing. 

"Was  it  with  his  consent  or  without  it, 
Harriet?" 

She  was  decidedly  frightened.  She  tried  to 
bluster  a  little,  but  he  silenced  her. 

"  Harriet,  I  am  ashamed  of  yon  I  No,  I  will 
hear  no  particulars.  The  squabbles  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  are  no  business  of  mine.  But 
one  thing  I  insist  upon — Mrs.  Vincent  returns 
home  at  onoe." 
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'*It  is  like  jour  barbarity,"  slie  began,  in 
tears.  , 

"  Harriet,  yon  are  a  greater  simpleton  than  I 
gare  yoa  credit  for.     Where  is  the  girl  ?" 

'*  Surely,  yoa  will  let  her  stay  till  after  dinner.'' 

"Tea,  I  will  do  that.  I  don't  wish  any  one 
to  go  away  dinnerless.  But  after  dinner  she 
leaves  the  boase." 

Mrs.  Madford  gave  a  gnlp,  as  if  she  were 
swallowing  down  her  indignation.  She  was  in 
a  difficult  position  as  regarded  Buth. 

Ruth,  sweet  and  smiling  as  ever,  was  going 
along  the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  when  a 
large,  eager  hand  closed  upon  her  arm. 

'^Ruth,  my  love,  come  here — come  here." 

"  I  think  dinner  is  ready,  Mrs.  Madford." 

Ruth's  appetite  was  of  the  most  equable  kind. 
Nothing  interfered  with  it. 

<'  No  it  isn't,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  yet. 
Step  in  here,  Ruth.  I  have  something  very 
particular  to  say." 

Ruth,  rather  disappointed,  followed  her  friend 
into  the  breakfast-room. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mudford,  sinking  into 
a  chair,  '*I  have  got  snch  a  turn!  Oh,  dear 
me !  what  will  become  of  us  ?" 

Ruth  looked  alarmed,  and  anxiously  inquired 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Matter  enough,  my  dear!  He  says  you 
are  not  to  stay  longer  than  after  dinner.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  prpppsition  ?" 

Ruth  knew  perfectly  well  to  whom  the  pro- 
noun he  referred.  It  was  the  abbreviation  by 
which  Mrs.  Mudford  designated  her  lord. 

Her  heart  sank  within  her  like  a  stone.  She 
had  not  calculated  upon  this. 

She  was  not  ashamed.  There  was  the  look 
of  obstinacy  called  up  on  her  face;  but  no 
blush  of  shame. 

"I  won't  go  back!"  said  she,  resolately; 
"nothing  shall  make  me!" 

"You  are  quite  right.  Rath.  I  commend 
your  spirit,  my  dear.  If  we  poor  women  did 
not  stick  up  for  ourselves  now  and  then,  I  don*t 
know  where  we  should  be,"  added  Mrs.  Mud- 
ford, in  a  tone  orself-commiseration. 

Ruth  was  silent.  Her  lips  were  compressed, 
and  her  face  was  as  unrelenting  as  it  could  be. 

Still,  she  had  no  idea  what  she  was  to  do,  or 
where  she  was  to  go.  She  naturally  looked  to 
Mrs.  Mudford  for  some  suggestion. 

That  worthy  individual  was  not  long  before 
she  made  one. 

"I  know  what  you  must  do,  my  dear. 
There  is  but  one  place  where  yon  can  go  ;  and  I 
must  bundle  yoa  off  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  Where  is  it?"  asked  Ruth,  with  some  nat- 
ural anxiety. 

"To  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  country;  she 
wants  a  person  to  be  useful.  Of  course,  you 
have  HO  money,  Ruth?"  This  was  said  hur- 
riedly. 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  passage  of  the  din- 
ner being  carried  in. 

"  I  have  only  a  few  shillings,"  replied  Ruth. 

"  Ah,  well !  I  won't  fail  you,  my  dear.     Til 


pay  your  far^,  and  see  you  into  the  train. 
Trust  all  to  me." 

"But  where  — where?"  asked  Ruth,  still 
anxiously. 

"It  is  a  little  village,  my  dear ;  bat  there  is 
a  station.  The  place  is  called  Brook,  because 
of  the  water.  My  friend  is  a  maiden  lady  of 
the  name  of  Pecklt.  It  will  be  just  the  home 
for  you." 

Ruth  stood  irresolute.  The  society  of  Miss 
Peckit  did  not  seem  altogether  inviting  to  her. 

Should  she  return  home  ?  Oh,  no !  She 
was  not  going  to  humble  herself  yet.  Horace 
might  miss  her,  and  wonder  where  she  was 
gone  and  be  ever  so  unhappy.  That  was  just 
what  she  wanted — to  punish  Horace. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Mrs.  Mud- 
ford, alarmed ;  "  you  must  be  off  this  afternoon. 
I  will  pack  your  things  and  do  all  I  can.  You 
will  never  find  a  friend  like  me,  not  if  you  look 
for  her  from  now  till  doomsday !" 

Ruth  made  no  response  to  this  gush  of  friend- 
ship. She  felt  uneasy  and  disappointed  ;  nay, 
one  might  go  farther,  and  say  dismayed. 

Brook !  The  association  was  of  a  low  damp 
hamlet,  secluded  altogether  from  the  world. 
She  liked  East  Bramley,  and  did  not  want  to 
leave  it. 

"Is  therd  nowhere  in  the  town  where  I 
coald  go  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  on  any  account,  my  dear !  Besides, 
yon  could  not  be  under  your  husband's  very 
nose !"  replied  Mrs.  Mudford,  whose  choice  of 
language  was  not  select.  "  No,  no !  Take  my 
advice,  and  seem  as  if  yoa  were  lost  to  him 
forever.  It  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  bringing 
him  to  his  senses." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the  dinner- 
bell  rang. 

'  *  Ah,  we  must  go !  Perhaps  you  would  like 
not  to  come  to  table.  Poor  dear  I  you  can  not 
be  very  hungry  after  all  this." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  though!"  exclaimed  Rath, 
honestly  enough. 

At  dinner  there  was  a  kind  of  armed  neutral- 
ity between  husband  and  wife.  Mr.  Mudfonl 
would  have  liked  to  say  a  few  stringent  words 
to  Ruth,  bat  his  wife  took  care  that  he  should 
not  have  the  opportunity.  The  moment  the  op- 
portunity occurred,  she  had  bandied  Ruth  out  of 
the  room. 

"Now,  my  dear,  the  omnibus  will  pick  you 
np  at  the  door.     You  must  make  baste." 

Ruth  moved  about  in  a  mechanical,  absent 
kind  of  manner.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  in  spite 
of  the  ardent  protestations  of  Mrs.  Mudford. 

A  real  friend  would  have  taken  the  golden  op- 
portunity of  arresting  her  steps ;  a  real  friend 
would  have  held  the  foolish  woman  back,  ere 
she  took  a  plunge  into  those  troubled  waters. 
But  no  such  friend  was  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Mudford  was  all  hurry  and  importance. 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Peckit  for  Ruth  to 
take  as  an  introduction ;  she  helped  to  cram  as 
many  clothes  as  were  practicable  into  her  trunk, 
and  promised  to  send  the  rest. 
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"Angelina  Peckit  is  a  delightful  woman," 
she  said  to  Ruth  as  she  packed ;  ^*  just  the  right 
person  for  you  to  be  with.  It  is  quite  a  provi- 
dential circumstance  that  yon  are  able  to  go." 

Bnth  silently  wiped  away  a  tear.  If  she  had 
seen  the  anxious  face  that  was  looking  from  a 
certain  window  as,  presently,  the  omnibus  rat- 
tled by,  I  think  she  would  have  stopped  in  her 
career — I  think  she  would  have  relented.  But 
from  the  corner  where  he  sat  she  could  see  noth- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Mndford  was  glad.  She  saw  the  face, 
and  drew  hastily  back,  lest  Horace  should  catch 
sight  of  her,  and  suspect  what  she  was  doing. 
Not  that  she  was  positively  wicked ;  extreme 
folly  may  achieve  as  much  mischief  as  crime. 

The  omnibus  reached  the  station  punctually. 
There  was  the  usual  bustle,  the  ticket  to  be  tak- 
en, the  last  words  to  be  said ;  and  then  Ruth, 
still  mechanical  and  stolid,  and  as  if  in  a  dream, 
was  whirled  off  to  Broojc. 

Mrs.  Mudford  was  pleased  with  her  after- 
noon's work.  It  got  her  out  of  a  scrape,  and 
was  sure  to  torment  Horace,  whom  she  disliked 
vehemently,  as  little  minds  can  dislike.  As  for 
Ruth  herself,  all  further  responsibility  rested 
with  Miss  Peckit. 

As  she  turned  to  leave  the  station,  she  came 
face  to  face  with  her  hnsband. 

''Dear  me,  Septimius!"  and  she  looked  as 
guilty  and  confused  as  possible ;  '*  what  are  you 
doing  here,  I  wonder  ?" 

'*  Just  what  I  think  is  my  dnty,  Harriet.  I 
flm  finding  out  what  you  have  done  with  Mr. 
Vincent's  wife  1" 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

RUTH'S  JOU&MET  OVEB  THE  FENS. 

It  had  turned  dark  and  gloomy,  and  soon  it 
began  to  rain.  Ruth  sat  and  listened  to  the 
rain-drops  pattering  dismally  on  the  glass.  She 
felt  dejected,  and  uncertain  as  to  her  future  pros- 
pects. If  not  remorseful,  she  was  at  least  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  soundness  of  her  policy. 
Only  one  thought  consoled  her.  ''  Show  a  prop- 
er spirit,  my  dear,  and  he  will  soon  knock  un- 
der," was  Mrs.  Mudford's  parting  exhortation. 

Well,  she  would  show  a  spirit.  He  should 
see  she  was  not  to  be  put  upon^  though  she  had 
been  a  governess. 

'*  If  yon  had  been  a  lady  bom,  he  would  not 
have  tried  it  on,"  again  had  suggested  Mrs. 
Madford ;  "I  know  the  pride  of  the  man." 

These  speeches,  and  sundry  others  of  the  same 
nature,  were  all  Ruth  had  to  fall  back  upon,  if 
we  except  her  native  obstinacy. 

The  journey  took  four  hours,  and  led  across 
the  Fen  country.  It  seemed  like  going  into 
banishment. 

What  kind  of  a  person  was  Miss  Peckit  ?  and 
would  her  home  be  a  comfortable  one !  were 
questions  that  began  to  interest  Ruth,  as  the 
four  hours  drew  to  an  end.     She  should  not  like 


the  neighborhood,  that  she  clearly  perecived. 
Was  that  dreary  little  place  yonder,  all  on  the 
flat  open,  without  a  tree  or  undulation,  or  any 
thing  pretty  about  it — was  that  Brook  ? 

Yes ;  the  place  was  Brook.  The  train  stop- 
ped and  Ruth  had  to  get  out.  Now  she  felt 
desolate  indeed.  i 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  her — she  had  not 
expected  it — but  she  had  Mrs.  Mudford's  letter 
in  her  pocket,  and  it  was  the  only  clue  she  conld 
hold  by  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Did  she  wish  herself  safe  back  in  her  happy 
home  with  her  indulgent  husband?  I  think 
she  did.  But  the  spirit  of  obstinacy  had  not 
died  out.  An  inward  monitor  said  to  her, 
"Don't  leave  the  spot  where  you  are  until  a 
train  comes  up  by  which  you  can  return.  Go 
back,  Ruth !  Go  hack  1"  But  obstinacy  said, 
"  Brave  it  out,  Ruth,  to  the  end.  Don't  return 
to  him ;  let  him  come  to  yon.  Be  firm,  Ruth  ! 
Be  firm  I" 

Ruth  was  firm.  She  looked  about  for  some 
one  to  cany  her  luggage. 

'*  I  want  to  find  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Peck- 
it," she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes — Miss  Peckit,  yon  mean.  Her  as 
keeps  the  school." 

**  Oh,  no!"  began  Ruth,  hurriedly. 

**  There  is  but  one  Miss  Peckit  in  the  place," 
said  the  man,  decidedly,  as  he  shouldered  the 
trunk,  *'  and  she's  kep'  a  school  ever  since  I  can 
remember." 

Ruth's  heart  sank  within  her.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  a  little  dullness  and  isola- 
tion, but  the  multiform  evils  connected  with  a 
school  were  beyond  her  calculation.  She  won- 
dered her  friend  at  East  Bramley  had  not  ap- 
prised her  of  the  fiict. 

"  Be  you  the  new  teacher  ?"  asked  the  man, 
who  was  disposed  to  he  communicative. 

**  I — ^I  don't  know,"  stammered  Ruth. 

'*Ah,  you'll  not  take  offense,  ma'am.  I 
thought  maybe  you  might  have  been.  She's  a 
rare  sight  of  teachers,  has  Miss  Peckit,  only 
none  of  'em  stop." 

Ruth's  heart  sank  lower  and  lower.  Presently 
she  came  in  sight  of  a  tall  red-brick  house,  which 
turned  its  grim  face  to  the  village  street.  Not 
that  it  derived  any  cheerfulness  in  consequence. 
A  brick  wall  shut  out  every  glimpse  of  the  out- 
er world. 

The  house  belonged  to. Miss  Peckit.  A  brass 
plate  on  the  door  gave  this  piece  of  infoimation  ; 
also,  that  Miss  Peckit  was  the  proprietress  of  a 
select  seminaiy  for  young  ladies. 

*'  It  will  not  be  too  late,  even  now,  Ruth. 
Before  you  take  hold  of  the  knocker,  before  the 
man  has  time  to  set  down  your  luggage,  go 
back,  go  back !" 

"  But  he  will  be  so  triumphant  if  you  do, 
and  use  yon  worse  than  ever.  No,  Ruth ;  be 
sure  yon  hold  out  long  enough.  Be  firm,  be 
firm  1"  so  whispered  her  evil  genius.  For  are 
not  good  and  evil  forever  wrestling  which  shall 
gain  the  mastery  over  our  poor  human  souls  ? 
Docs  the  struggle  ever  cease  but  with  life  ? 
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By  tbi9  time  she  had  knocked  and  had 
been  admitted.  The  servant-girl  ushered  her 
into  a  bare,  comfortless  room  which  felt  as  if  it 
rarely  knew  the  luxury  of  a  fife.  The  window 
looked  on  a  damp  bit  of  ground,  called  the  gar- 
den. A  cracked  piano  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment was  going  with  all  its  might. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Almost  directly 
there  vcame  in  the  proprietress  of  the  establish- 
ment. Miss  Feckit. 

Miss  Feckit  was  scarcely  the  sort  of  person  to 
fly  to  in  a  situation  of  such  delicacy.  She  was 
a  hard-featured,  dark-browed  woman,  with  a 
Toice  as  shrill  as  a  clapper.  She  gave  a  steady 
and  rather  prolonged  stare  at  Ruth  through  her 
eye-glass,  then  she  referred  to  Mrs.  Mndford's 
letter,  which  was  open  in  her  hand. 

'*I  will  explain  every  thing,  mj  dear,"  Mrs. 
Mudford  had  said,  emphatically,  as  she  sat 
down  to  write  the  letter. 

The  result  of  the  explanation  was  that  Miss 
Feckit  exclaimed,  with  an  abruptness  which 
made  Ruth's  ears  tingle,  *<  What  a  little  goose 
you  were  to  get  married!  Ah!"  continaed 
she,  as  Ruth  made  no  reply  to  this  obsenration, 
**  if  every  silly  girl  would  take  my  advice,  and 
do  as  I  do,  there  would  be  avast  deal  less  misery 
in  the  world.  Do  you  think  /  would  get  mar- 
ried?" 

'*No,  ma'am,"  replied  Ruth,  meekly,  and 
feeling  obliged  to  say  something.  She  was 
really  alarmed  at  Miss  Feckit. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  talk  of  roariying,  to  me," 
cried  Miss  Feckit,  with  excessive  shrillness  and 
acrimony.  *' And  now  what  is  your  Christian 
name,  pray  ?" 

"  Ruth,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  Ruth,  so  yon  have  come  to  me  to  be 
a  teacher  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  not  aware,"  replied 
Rutb,  uneasily,  a  host  of  unpleasant  circum- 
stances staring  her  in  the  face. 

But  Miss  Feckit  did  not  allow  her  to  finish 
the  sentence.  She  had  a  habit  of  bearing  down 
all  before  her.  Ruth's  feeble  resistance  was 
but  a  bridge  of  straws  before  a  torrent. 

''Tes,  I  want  a  teacher  badly  enoagh;  I 
have  been  without  one  for  three  months.  You 
are  come  to  the  right  place,  Ruth."  And  she 
bestowed  a  grim  smile  on  the  foolish  woman 
who  had  let  herself  be  entrapped. 

Ruth  again  attempted  to  speak,  but  without 
avail ;  Miss  Feckit  again  bore  down  upon  her. 

''  I  suppose  Mrs.  Mndford's  recommendation 
will  be  a  sufficient  reference.  She  seems  to 
have  known  yon  all  your  life.  You  understand 
music  and  French,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes  ma'am ;  but — " 

"And  of  course  you  can  work  with  your 
needle.  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  charge  of 
the  wardrobes,  and  also  to  be  with  the  pupils 
out  of  school-hours,  and  so  forth.  Well,  I 
think  I  must  make  a  trial  of  you." 

"  But,  Miss  Feckit^" 

"  You  have  good  health,  I  hope.  I  don't  al- 
low holidays;    they  only  unsettle   the  girls. 


On  my  card  of  terms  there  is  expressed,  as  no 
doubt  you  have  seen,  no  vacations" 

Ruth  had  not  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

**  Well,  Ruth,  you  had  better  take  off  your 
bonnet  and  go  into  the  school-room.  I  will 
show  you  the  way." 

Ruth  felt  inclined  to  crv.  She  was  alarmed 
at  being  thus  caught  and  caged  against  her 
will ;  and  it  was  hopeless  to  make  Miss  Feckit 
understand  how  matters  really  stood.  Her 
head  ached.  She  felt  strange  and  desolate 
amid  the  twenty  noisy  girls,  all  talking  at  once, 
and  in  whose  society  she  had  to  spend  the  even- 
ing. And  most  of  all  she  wondered  at  the  du- 
plicity of  her  bosom  friend,  Mrs.  Mudford.  It 
was  too  late  to  think  of  taking  any  steps  that 
night ;  tliere  was  no  alternative  hut  to  endure 
the  ills  into  which  she  had  plunged  herself  un- 
til the  next  day.  *'  Then  I  will  go  from  here, 
at  all  events,"  thought  Ruth,  comforting  herself 
with  the  idea. 

But  how  was  she  to  go  ?  She  had  no  mon- 
ey. Mrs.  Mudford  had  paid  for  her  ticket. 
Here  she  was,  miles  from  home,  and  with  a 
solitary  half-crown  in  her  pocket. 

Never  mind ;  she  would  write,  not  to  him — 
oh,  no! — but  to  her  sympathizing  friend  and 
confidante,  Mrs.  Mudford. 

She  would  tell  her  how  wretched  she  was, 
and  that  she  must  come  back  to  East  Bramley. 
Of  course,  Mrs.  Mudford,  who  professed  such 
ardent  zeal  for  her  cause,  would  forward  her  a 
supply ;  she  did  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment. 

She  scribbled  a  few  hasty  lines,  and  contrived 
to  post  them  the  next  day.  H^r  position  was 
quite  as  disagreeable  as  she  had  suspected  it 
would  be.  Constant  and  harassing  labor,  un- 
ruly pupils,  scanty  food,  and  comfortless  lodg- 
ing, these  had  Ruth  obtained  in  lieu  of  the 
blessings  a  kind  Frovidence  had  bestowed  upon 
her.  She  began  to  suspect  that  she  had  made 
a  mistake.  Home  seemed  invested  with  new 
charms.  Yes ;  any  thing  was  better  than  this. 
She  had  even  relented  towards  her  husband. 
She  thought  she  would  go  back  to  him. 

But  she  must  wait  for  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mudford,  and  that  good  lady  did  not  seem  in 
any  special  hurry  to  reply  to  her.  A  week 
passed  before  an  answer  came.  Ruth  hurried 
to  her  room  to  read  it. 


(( 


Mt  dear  Rdth, — I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
yon  reached  Miss  Feckit's  in  safety,  and  are 
quite  happy  under  her  beneficent  wing.  No, 
my  dear,  I  can  not  lend  yon  any  more  money. 
I  hoped  you  would  have  sent  me  a  Fost-office 
order  for  the  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
which  I  laid  down  for  your  ticket.  He  keeps 
me  so  short  of  cash  I  have  not  a  penny  to  spare. 
**  Ruth,  my  dear,  you  were  right  to  go  away, 
and  I  would  keep  away  if  I  were  you.  He 
goes  about  as  ^aucy  and  smiling  as  ever.  I 
met  him  yesterday,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  quite 
jauntily.  I  never  saw  him  look  so  well. 
They  say  he  had  a  supper-party  the  night  after 
you  were  gone — champagne  and  lots  of  things ! 
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Tbej  Itepl  it  up  till  one  in  the  marning.     Isn't 

il  jail  like  a  tnimf 

"Mj  poor  Iamb,  do  take  care  of  jonraelf. 
and  do  a' I  be  writing  to  him,  or  doing  any  tiling 
Billy  1     1  will  let  yoa  know  all  that  happens, 


tliongh  that  would  be  felt  preaentlj.  "  Smit- 
ing and  saucj !"  Then,  he  did  not  (eel  her 
absence.  Oh,  nol  OT  course  not!  lie  wa« 
glad  to  get  rid  oriier !  Had  not  Mrs.  Madford 
said  that  the  remoTal  into  lodging!  was  a  irick, 


and  hon  he  goes  on.     Where  can  70U  be  inore 
safe  or  more  happy  than  at  dear  good  Miu  Peck- 
it'i  ?     I  remain  your  faithful  and  loving  friend, 
"  Habbikt  Mudford." 

Ruth  stood  lookinR  into  the  damp  little  cnr- 
den,  the  letter  crumpled  up  in  her  hand.  The 
iting  was  not  in  the  withholding  of  the  money. 


becBDSe  he  thought  the  old  servant  M-ould  larc 
his  pocket,  and  play  into  his  hands  ? 

And  a  suppcr-pany,  toot  Yes,  he  could 
have  his  oith  friend s^perhaps  that  nasty  Mrs. 
Jules,  or  that  stnck-up  Miss  Easlon  1  Iloir 
she  detested  the  whole  set ! 

Yes  j  he  conld  have  champagne,  ftnd  spend 
his  money  freely,  now  she  was  gone  I    Sit  ncv- 
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er  wished  for  snpper-parties ;  she  never  asked  '      Oh,  he  had  been  yerj  rile !     He  thought  so, 


for  champagne ! 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  be  mistress  any 


as  he  stood  within  the  shelter  of  his  room,  and 
where  Reuben  could  not  come  across  him.     His 


longer.     Jane  Wilson  was  to  be  the  mistress,    conscience,  usually  so  lethargic,  woke  up,  and 
Was  it  likely  ?  and  her  face  grew  hard  and  bit-  \  lashed  him  with  a  whip  of  scorpions. 


ter  and  obstinate,  to  the  last  degree;  was  it 
likely  she  would  submit  ? 

Go  back!  She  should  think  not  She 
wonld  rather  stay  here  until  she  died ! 

Half  an  hour  after,  as  she  was  going  down 
•^  stairs.  Miss  Feckit  passed  her. 

**  Well,  Kuth,  and  are  yon  quite  settled  ?" 
she  stopped  to  ask. 

Buth  had  the  letter  in  her  pocket.  One 
band  grasped  it  tightly. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  "jtei/c/" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THAT   STEP  IS  RECBEK'S. 

His  dinner  stood  upon  the  tabic,  but  Sidney 


AH  other  phases  of  his  existence — the  late 
blissful  hours  passed  with  Adela,  his  love  for 
Adela,  the  hopes  he  had  built  upon  her,  his  dis- 
appointment, his  future  uncertain  career — ^all 
vanished  from  his  mind. 

This  little  episode,  taking  place  in  a  comer  of 
the  busy,  noisy  world)  unseen  and  unknown  of 
most  men,  riveted  his  attention.  It  was  full  of 
the  deepest  and  most  tragic  interest. 

Hark!  and  his  face  turns  white,  and  every 
nerve  trembles.     Hark  !  that  step  is  Reuben's ! 

Shall  he  speak  to  him  ?  Shall  he  take  one 
step  from  this  place  of  horrors  ? — one  step  near- 
er to  bis  Father's  house,  from  which  he  has 
wandered  ? 

If  he  does,  it  must  be  now.  The  opportunity 
let  slip,  may  never  be  reclaimed.  It  will  be  very 
dreadful !     It  will  be  like  coming  face  to  face 


did  not  touch  it ;  he  did  not  even  sit  down  to  j  with  the  avenger — this  meeting  with  Reuben 


it.  Cautiously,  and  still  trembling  in  every 
limb,  he  crept  up  stairs  to  his  room  to  listen. 

Amy — his  own  Amy — the  faithful,  loving 
soul,  who  had  clung  to  him,  and  rested  her 
hopes  on  him — Amy,  the  fatherless,  the  moth- 
erless ! — ^is  not  One  spoken  of  as  the  avenger 
of  all  such  ? 

He  thought  she  would  die.  He  heard  her 
feeble  voice,  for  the  door  of  the  room  was  open. 
And  then  he  heard  Reuben.  Every  note  of 
Reuben's  voice  struck  a  separate  terror  into  the 
mind  of  Sidney. 

Reuben  was  reading  to  her — verses  from  the 
Bible.  There  was  something  yerj  solemn  in 
the  sound.  It  arrested  even  the  frivolous, 
worldly,  volatile  spirit  of  Sidney  Peters. 

He  stood  and  listened.  Dangerous  as  the 
spot  was — for  Reuben  might  find  him  at  any 
moment — he  could  not  force  himself  away ; ' 


Howard ! 

He  rose  up.  You  would  hardly  have  known 
the  gay,  gallant  Sidney  Peters.  He  moved  to 
the  door,  trembling,  shrinking,  and  abject. 

Reuben  w^as  coming.  Another  instant,  and 
he  must  meet  with  him.  Should  he  flee  away  ? 
The  world  is  wide ;  he  might  easily  escape. 
He  never  need  heur  again  of  Amy  I 

But  no!  He  must  do  something.  His 
heart  has  never  been  so  touched  before.  That 
crust  of  adamant  is  broken  up.  He  is  full  of 
the  bitterest  remorse.  He  is  in  an  agony  to 
think  of  what  he  has  done. 

Reuben  is  in  the  passage.  He  is  stopping  to 
speak  to  the  woman  of  the  house.  He  is  tell- 
ing her  to  take  care  of  Amy  while  he  is  away. 

Sidney  stood  in  the  doorway,  his  hands  clasp- 
ed, his  head  bowed,  his  eyes  cast  down.  He 
had  become  very  humble.     He  could  have  lain 


not  until  the  reading  was  over,  and  there  were  '  in  the  dust  at  Reuben's  feet. 


movements  and  footsteps  that  made  him  hastily 
retreats 

What  had  he  done  ?  Committed  d  crime  al- 
most as  black  as  murder !  The  girl  was  sound 
in  health  and  full  of  hope  and  happiness  a 
short  time  ago.  Now  it  went  to  his  very  heart 
to  think  of  what  she  was. 

He  knew  they  were  poor.  This  man — this 
Reuben  whom  he  so  feared,  and  whom  he  tried 


The  slight  conversation  had  passed.  On 
came  the  footsteps,  rather  quicker  than  before. 
All  at  once  they  stopped.  Yes;  the  moment 
had  come.     Reuben  had  seen  Sidney  Peters ! 

Human  nature  is  strong  even  in  the  purified 
breast  of  the  Christian.  This  man,  so  mortified 
to  the  world,  with  every  passion  curbed  and 
bridled,  yet  looked  as  if  some  fury  had  possess- 
ed him.    He  stood  a  moment  speechless.    Then, 


to  keep  in  the  dark — was  a  hard-working  cu-  raising  his  hand  to  heaven  with  a  gesture  as 
rate,  living  on  a  scanty  stipend.  Amy  had  though  he  would  call  down  vengeance,  *'0 
come  to  be  dependent  on  him.     He  saw  it  all    God,"  cried  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 


clearly — the  straightened  means,  the  sickness, 
the  forced  journey,  the  forlorn  hope.  He  saw  it 
all — the  whole  array  of  griefs  and  trials  and 
privations,  clear  and  distinct,  lay  before  him. 

He  had  laughed  at  broken  hearts  and  dis- 
believed in  their  existence.  That  soft  white 
band- of  his,  so  caressing  and  yet  so  cruel,  had 


''what  forbids  it  that  justice  should  not  strike 
this  man  deadf 

Sidney  shook  in  every  limb.  Was  he,  then, 
entirely  condemned?  —  cast  out  beyond  the 
reach  of  forgiveness  ? 

Did  Heaven's  own  minister,  the  minister  of 
love  and  reconciliation,  pass  him  by  as  too  vile 


taken  a  bawble  to  piny  with  and  to  beguile  a   for  mercy  ?  for  Reuben,  with  those  dreadful 
passing  hour :  the  bawble  was  the  poor  crushed   words  on  his  lips,  was  gone. 
heart  of  Amy !  I      Oh,  it  was  very  terrible  to  feel  this  guilt  on 

6 
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;ioE? 


Itw 


0  late,  tlien,  for  n 


I  dimly  scroes  bia  mind  some 
early  rcadinga  of  a  Book  he  had  neglected  for 
years — of  those  who  knocked  at  the  door,  anil 
TounJ  it  closed,  to  open  not  apain. 

Hud  he  not  heard  somewhere  of  a  day  of 


"Toolale;  too  lute!" 

A  hand  is  laid  on  hii  shoulder.  The  touch  is 
kind  and  conciliatorv.  Reuben  has  come  agRiti. 
Not  in  anger.  Oh.'nol  thai  has  passed.  The 
fury  was  DOC  ungovernable.  Itragedamoment, 
and  was  tlien  suppressed  and  repented  of. 

Who  u  he  (hat,  in  his  human  infirrnitv,  he 


^racc  whioh  was  passed — of  a  period  spoken  of 

The  man  so  fiill  of  reeonrcoa — the  subtle 
tempter,  ihe  Rny  fluttercr  in  the  scenes  of  folly 
~  I"  (III  his  knees. 

Biticr  IS  the  groan  ho  utten. 


should  pass  the  sinner  tiy  T  Is  it  not  his  of' 
fice,  without  exception  or  partiality,  to  win  souls 
toGodf 

It  mieht  seem  bard  to  return — to  stand  by 
the  man  who  had  wron)^  him,  and  aildre>s 
him  AS  a  brother.     If  iic  had  let  his  mind  dwelt 
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00  the  fading  form  of  Amy,  it  would  hare  been 
hmrder  still. 

Bat  the  rather  he  strove  to  fix  his  eyes  on  One 
who  is  oor  grent  Pattern  and  Exemplar :  and 
with  the  power  of  that  remembrance  in  his  soul, 
he  could  speak  words  of  comfort  even  to  Sid- 
ney Peters.    * 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MORB   POTENT  THAN  HE  THOUQHT. 

"  I  WILL  do  any  thing — I  will  make  any  res- 
titntion  in  my  power — only  tell  me  I" 

This  was  the  earnest  declaration  of  Sidney 
Peters.  He  would  have  gone  to  Amy  that 
minute ;  he  would  have  taken  her  to  his  heart. 
He  would  have  cared  for  no  impediments.  His 
life  should  never  be  as  it  had  been ;  he  would 
enter  the  lists  with  honest  and  honorable  men, 
who  lived  by  the  toil  of  the  hand  or  the  brain. 
His  sloth,  his  giddy  hunt  for  pleasure,  his  in- 
difierence  to  the  responsibilities  which  attached 
to  him,  should  be  no  more.  This  was  a  mo- 
mentoas  period  in  his  career.  After  this, 
things  should  assume  a  new  character. 

He  had  risen  in  his  eagerness,  but  Reuben 
held  him  back.  There  was  a  mournful  mean- 
ing in  the  way  in  which  he  checked  him.  It 
was  evident  he  dared  run  no  risk  as  far  as  Amy 
was  concerned.  Joy,  as  well  at  sorrow,  might 
he  fatal.  He  did  not  say  so,  nor  did  he  trust 
himself  to  mention  her  name.  It  was  better 
for  him  to  keep  that  subject  in  the  background. 

He  was  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty.  He 
dared  not  leave,  as  he  had  intended.  Pressing  as 
his  duties  were,  here  was  one  still  more  impera- 
tive. He  dared  not  trnst  Amy  under  the  same 
roof  with  Sidney.  He  knew  nothing  of  love 
— ^wo  have  said  so  before — but  one  fact  was  fa- 
miliar to  him.  Love  was  headstrong,  impul- 
ave,  and  often  reckless.  If  Sidney's  affection 
was  roused — if  his  vehement  assertions  were  to 
be  believed — then  it  would  never  do  to  be  ah* 
sent;  Sidney  might  be  resolved  on  an  inter- 
view with  Amy,  and  the  agitation  be  fataL 

No;  he  waslier  only  protector.  He  would 
stand  by  to  guard  her  to  the  last. 

Still,  it  administered  a  vague  consolation  to 
think  that  this  man,  who  had  done  such  a 
grievous  wrong,  was  penitent.  A  hope — vis- 
ionary, he  feared — came  into  his  mind  that 
perhaps  the  deadly  wound  might  be  healed — 
that  it  might  not  be  too  late  to  revive  this 
drooping  flower. 

He  knew  what  he  must  do ;  he  must  pray. 

The  silver  waves,  curling  and  cresting  in  the 
moonlight,  the  starry  lights  twinkling  in  the  I 
evening  sky,  were  alone  cognizant  of  Reuben's  > 
prayer.     He  went  out  to  hold  a  few  moments' 
comnaunion  with  his  God.     He  had  been  used^ 
to  do  so  in  the  straits  and  perils  of  his  check-  ' 
ered  life,  and  this  secret,  holy  intercourse  had 
held  him  calm  and  anchored,  let  the  waves  be 
never  so  unquiet. 

When  he  returned,  it  seemed  to  have  come 


into  his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  tu- 
mult of  his  feelings  had  subsided.  He  was 
self-possessed,  and  ready  for  the  emergency, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

He  had  decided  to  let  Amy  know  what  had 
happened.  *- 

There  were  reasons  for  this ;  her  fast  declin- 
ing health  ;  and  the  danger  in  which  he  consid- 
ered her  to  be.  The  remedy  was  hazardous, 
but  it  might  arrest  the  progress  of  the  heart- 
sickness  which  was  consuming  her.  Sidney's 
return  might  save  her  life.  But  was  Sidney  sin- 
cere? was  his  repentance  merely  of  mushroom 
growth,  to  spring  and  fade  in  an  hour  ? 

Reuben  thought  not,  and  his  experience  of 
human  nature  was  varied  and  extensive.  Be- 
sides, he  intended  to  be  plain  with  him.  There 
must  be  no  hesitation  or  holding  back.  If  Amy 
recovered,  he  must  take  her  for  his  wife.  Sid- 
ney was  not  the  husband  he  would  have  chosen 
for  his  sister ;  far  from  it.  It  had  been  the  de- 
sire of  his  heart  to  unite  her  to  some  pioas  and 
God-fearing  man ;  but  the  choice  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  had  only  to  do  with 
matters  as  they  stood. 

He  told  this  to  Sidney,  every  word.  He  liid 
nothing  from  him  of  what  was  in  his  mind  ;  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  he  stole  softly  up  stairs 
to  Amv. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  him.  She  thought 
he  had  gone  some  time  ago. 

He  came  and  sat  by  the  sofa  on  which  she  lay. 
She  was  very  glad  he  had  come  back.  She 
took  his  hand  and  held  it  in  hers.  She  clung 
more  fondly  than  ever  to  her  brother  Reuben. 

"I  am  so  lost  without  you,  dear!  I  dread 
those  days  when  you  have  to  go.  But  I  am 
trying  not  to  be  selfish,  Reuben  ;  I  am  trying  to 
be  better,  and  more  like  you.  I  can  even  read 
the  tract  now — the  little  crumpled  tract  that 
yon  cherished  so  tenderly.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber?" 

*»  Yes,  Amy." 

*'  I  think  I  am  more  patient  than  I  used  to 
be.  Is  it  patience,  dear,  or  as  the  poor  bird 
feels  when  it  has  beaten  itself  against  the  i)ars 
till  it  can  beat  no  longer  ?  Oh  Reuben !  Reu- 
ben !"  and  she  turned  round  with  one  of  her 
restless  sudden  movements,  and  hid  her  face  in 
the  cushions. 

He  let  her  lie  a  few  minutes.  He  was  verv 
pale,  and  his  heart  throbbed  strangely.  He  had 
no  idea  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
words  he  was  about  to  spe^. 

"Amy,"  he  whispered,  and  the  great  drops 
stood  on  his  forehead  ;  **  my  sister  Amy,  listen 
to  me.     I  have  seen  him  ;  the  man  you  love." 

There  was  a  deep,  an  awfal  stillness.  The 
soft  splash  of  the  waves  was  heard  distinctly  on 
the  shore.     Within  the  room,  nothing ! 

She  lay  motionless.  The  fair  hair  scattered 
on  the  pillow,  the  white  arm,  once  so  rounded, 
flung  back  with  a  despairing  gesture.  For  the 
moment  a  faint  dread  made  his  lips  pale  and  al- 
most livid.  But  he  nerved  himself  witii  a  des- 
perate courage. 
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"  AiD\%  I  have  seen  him.  Do  you  hear  me, 
Amy  ?     Have  you  forgotten  Sidney  Peters  ?" 

She  turned  slowly  round.  He  could  ^ee  her 
face.  He  expected  it  to  be  ghastly.  He  thought 
she  might  die  under  his  very  eyes — die  of  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name.  But  no !  The  love- 
liest maiden's  blush  spread  itself  over  her  fea- 
tures. The  sweetest  smile  played  about  her 
lips.  She  looked  up  to  him  with  an  expression 
which  said  plainly  as  words  could  speak — 

*'  Did  I  not  tell  you  he  would  come  ?" 

Heuben  stooped  down  and  kissed  her.  Glad 
tears  rained  from  bis  eyes.  God  knows  what  a 
burden  had  dropped  off  from  his  weary  shoul- 
ders !  What  a  sunny  gleam  had  lighted  up  this 
place  of  peril  and  of  darkness !  He  could  whis- 
per to  her  again.  He  could  say  with  a  courage 
that  astonished  even  himself,  "  Sidney  is  here, 
under  this  very  roof!" 

*  ^  Oh ! "  and  she  started  up  with  clasped  hands. 
The  effort  was  too  much,  and  she  sank  again, 
so  deadly  pale  that  he  thought  he  had  killed 
her  I  But  she  revived  to  say  eagerly  and  hur- 
riedly— 

'*  Reuben,  if  yon  deceive  me —  But  you  would 
not,  Reuben,  would  yon  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Oh 
Sidney!  Sidney!" 

The  passionate  yearning  love  depicted  on  the 
girl's  face  it  is  not  possible  to  describe.  Love 
of  Sidney  had  taken  hold  of  her  very  being. 
Was  it  not  sheer  idolatry  and  the  creature-love 
that  brings  a  snare  ?  Looking  from  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  stood  into  these  troubled 
depths,  Reuben  was  inclined  to  think  so. 

But  this  part  of  his  mission  had  ended.  He 
rose  and  moved  towards  the  door.  Her  eager 
eye  followed  him ;  her  lips  were  parted.  There 
was  a  look  of  mingled  suspense  and  keen  ex- 
pectation—an expectation  so  keen  that,  if  it  were 
protracted,  she  might  die. 

But  he  did  not  mean  it  should  be.  Up  to  this 
moment  the  girl's  fate  seemed  to  have  been  in 
his  hands.  Now  he  yielded  it  to  another.  He 
took  Sidney  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  the 
stairs. 

''  Yon  can  see  her  now,"  he  whispered ;  and 
then  he  stood  a  moment  and  watched. 

Only  for  a  moment.  He  heard  the  cry  of 
rapture  uttered  by  the  girl  as  her  lover  entered. 
He  saw  Sidney  bend  over  her,  and  then  he  came 
away. 

His  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears.  He  had 
never  been  so  deeply  agitated  before. 

The  poor  heart  had  found  its  rest,  he  thought. 
Ah !  love  must  be  tAry  potent  to  play  snch  des- 
perate games  with  the  affairs  of  men — more  po- 
tent than  he  had  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SIR    FREI>EBICK  FINDS   A  HAYEV. 

*'  He  said  he  should  call  again  in  half  an 
hour.  He  seemed  very  much  put  about  that 
vou  were  not  at  home,"  said  a  servant,  who  had 


climbed  np  the  steep  staircase  to  Sir  Fiederick*^ 
secluded  nook  at  the  Tower. 

Sir  Frederick's  face  bad  a  look  of  great  un- 
easiness.   He  glanced  round  like  a  hunted  hare. 

The  person  referred  to  was  Mr.  Sibley.  Mr. 
Sibley's  influence  and  domination  were  begin- 
ning to  be  oppressively  felt — that  is,  after  the 
late  interview  with  Kate  Ormond,  and  after  Sir 
Frederick  had  destroyed  the  letter. 

He  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  face  him: 

What  should  he  do  ?  Five  minutes  of  the 
half-hour  were  gone  already,  and  Sibley  was 
the  soul  of  punctuality.  He  would  be  here  di- 
rectly. The  more  the  baronet  reflected  on  the 
fact,  the  more  uneasy  he  became.  Physical 
fear  he  knew  not  of;  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
stronger  mind  over  the  weaker  made  him  the 
veriest  coward.  He  would  have  fled  anywhere 
to  avoid  Sibley. 

What  place  should  he  go  to  ?  Need  he  stay 
to  be  hectored  over  and  browbeaten — to  be  forced 
to  disclose  that  he  had  burned  the  letter  ? 

He  dreaded  to  think  of  those  keen,  persistent 
eyes,  and  the  voice  that,  with  all  its  softness  and 
urbanity,  could  be  so  sharp  and  cruel. 

Need  be  stay  ? 

He  was  very  tired.  He  had  been  poring  over 
papers  and  reckoning  numbers  until  his  head 
swam.  The  air  outside  was  fresh  and  balmy — 
the  fields  were  green.  Let  him  steal  away  and 
leave  the  battle  unfonght.  At  least,  he  should 
gain  time — the  chief  resource  of  the  irresolute. 

He  crept  down  the  staircase,  looking  sadly 
like  a  poltroon,  for  all  he  had  the  best  blood  of 
the  Mortons  in  his  veins.  He  dared  not  delay 
to  order  his  horse.  He  fled  away  on  foot. 
Yes,  the  air  was  balmy — yes,  it  was  verdant  and 
beautiful  out  here.  But  what  if  he  should  meet 
with  Sibley?  Sibley  had  no  end  of  devious 
paths.  He  was  as  likely  as  not  to  come  upon 
one  of  them.  He  had  better  drop  into  some 
snug  haven,  and  lie  hidden  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over. 

There  was  a  haven  near  at  hand.  Well,  of 
all  places,  he  had  most  right  to  go  to  it.  He 
could  see,  where  he  stood,  the  chimneys  of  the 
farmhouse  peering  from  the  trees. 

The  meadow  Farm  held  securely  now  by  the 
Ormonds. 

Would  they  be  grateful  ? — would  Me  be  grate- 
ful ?  He  was  not  thinking  of  Luke,  or  caring 
much  either,  if  the  truth  must  be  told.  But 
that  firm,  compact,  decided  little  person  called 
Kate  had  taken  his  fancy  amazingly.  Did  he 
stand  to  her,  as  he  wished,  in  the  light  of  a  friend 
and  benefactor? 

He  liked  the  idea  of  having  somebody  to  be- 
friend. He  himself  was  literally  friendless. 
No  one  cared  for  him,  no  one  loved  him.  If 
he  went  abroad  to-morrow,  what  kindly  eyes 
would  shed  a  tear  ?  What  loving  hand  would 
hold  his  in  a  parting  clasp  ? 

This  is  what  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
along. 

He  was  scarcely  right,  either,  but  he  was  dis- 
posed to  look  at  things  in  the  gloomiest  light. 
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Shonld  he  step  in  through  that  wicket-gate  ? 
He  thinks  he  will.  Here  is  a  place  where  Sib- 
ley can  not  come. 

And  in  the  garden,  superintending  improve- 
ments,  and  as  busy  as  a  bee,  was  Ejite  Ormond. 

How  prettjr  she  looked!  She  had  on  the 
most  piquant  little  hat  with  a  cluster  of  rose- 
buds in  front.  The  pink  petals  set  off  her  black 
ringlets  to  perfection.  She  had  a  charming 
mqming-dress  also  of  pink.  Pink  was  a  color 
that  became  her  to  admiration.  How  energetic 
she  was!  Her  verj  step  was  decision.  She 
was  laying  down  the  law  famously  to  the  gar- 
dener, who  was  at  work. 

Sir  Frederick  walked  towards  her. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  intrude,"  he  began  in  his  ir- 
resolute, uneasy  way.  "I  see  how  busy  you 
are,  Miss  Ormond." 

She  turned  towards  him,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

**I  am  not  busy  at  all,"  said  she,  cordially, 
**  and  if  I  were,  I  should  always  be  delighted 
to  so  see  you"  And  her  eyes  glistened  with 
an  expression  that  softened  and  made  them 
quite  beautiful.  *<  We  are  so  grateful  to  you !" 
continued  she,  eagerly.  "  You  have  been  such 
a  friend  to  us!" 

"Do  not  say  a  word  of  that,"  replied  the 
baronet,  feeling  more  than  a  match  for  Sibley, 
when  those  eyes  were  upon  him.  "I  am  sure 
I  was  Tery  glad  to  be  of  any  service." 

"  Service !  oh,  you  have  saved  us  from  such 
great  misery!"  continued  she,  as  they  walked 
towards  the  nurse. 

'*  My  brother  Luke  is  going  to  be  married," 
added  she,  with  a  little  hesitation.  "  We  have 
been  doing  up  the  old  home  for  the  occasion ; 
I  should  like  you  to  see  it." 

He  walked  by  her  side  full  of  content.  This 
is  what  he  wanted — to  be  associated  with  some 
domestic  circle,  the  sharer  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  It  was  what  had  not  occurred  to  him 
jet.  He  cast  shy  glances  at  her  as  he  walked. 
He  admired  her  extremely.  He  felt  the  force 
of  her  character  by  means  of  that  inscrutable 
channel,  unconscious  influence.  He  thought 
her  attractive  beyond  measure. 

"  See,"  said  Kate,  as  she  opened  the  glass 
door  into  the  drawing-room,  "  all  the  papers  in 
the  house  are  my  choice ;  my  brother  never  can 
make  up  his  mind." 

'•Wliich  is  Just  my  case,"  suggested  Sir 
Frederick. 

"Nonsense!  I  shall  not  believe  it  of  yon. 
It  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  to  be  undecid- 
ed." • 

How  firm  she  looked  as  she  said  it!  He 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  be  half  as  firm. 

Especially  as,  all  the  time,  there  floated  be- 
fore him  a  vision  of  Mr.  Sibley  climbing  up 
the  steep  staircase  to  the  chamber  in  the  Tower. 
He  was  sure  to  be  there  by  now.  Oh  yes,  and 
to  have  found  Sir  Frederick  gone. 

It  was  very  pleasant  being  here.  He  liked 
being  shown  about  by  Kate  Ormond,  and  chat- 
tel to,  and  made  a  fuss  with  ;  it  was  so  unusu- 


al a  circumstance.  And  to  wander  over  the 
garden,  and  down  the  little  meadow,  all  in  the 
fresh  spring  weather,  with  the  lark  singing  over- 
head, and  with  this  most  agreeable  companion  by 
his  side,  it  was  very  pleasant  indeed. 

Still,  he  was  a  shy  man,  and  nervous  to  a  de- 
gree. He  did  not  abandon  himself  to  the  rest 
and  security  of  the  moment.  He  was,  as  Kate 
said  to  herself,  all  in  a  fidget. 

He  was  sure  he  was  detaining  her.  He 
thought  he  must  go.  It  was  getting  late.  She 
must  be  tired, — and  a  dozen  other  irresolute, 
uneasy  speeches. 

She  was  in  her  brightest  humor.  Sunshine 
had  shone  out  upon  the  Meadow  Farm,  lately 
so  much  in  shadow.  She  was  grateful  and 
light-hearted,  and  resolved  to  make  him  pass  a 
pleasant  hour,  whether  he  would  or  no. 

Go !  She  should  not  think  of  it,  until  he  ha«1 
tasted  her  gooseberry  wine,  and  plum-cake  made 
by  her  own  hands.  *^For  I  am  quite  a  work- 
ing woman,"  added  Kate,  laughing  pleasantly. 

He  did  not  want  to  go ;  far  from  it.  Besides, 
he  knew  that  at  this  precise  moment  his  room 
might  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Sibley. 

'*And  Luke  will  be  home  directly,  and  he 
wants  so  to  see  you.  He  will  be  so  disappoint- 
ed if  yon  do  not  stay,"  urged  Kate,  powerfully. 
"  I  believe  I  hear  him  now." 

It  was  Luke.  And  then  hands  were  shaken, 
and  hearty  speeches  made,  and  the  little  party 
were  as  friendly  and  as  sociable  as  could  be. 

"Ah!"  said  Luke,  as  again  they  walked 
homeward,  "  there  is  the  fence  Mr.  Siblev  said 
wanted  mending,  and  the  unfortunate  cow-house 
which  the  wind  unroofed.  Did  you  ever  hap« 
pen  to  see  that  note-book  of  his,  Sir  Freder- 
ick ?" 

"Yes,"  reluctantly  admitted  Sir  Frederick, 
blushing  a  little. 

"  I  suppose  he  gave  the  place  a  sad  character ; 
but  you  see,  Sir  Frederick,  there  was  not  a  wonl 
of  it  true." 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  Mr.  Sibley,"  said  Kate ; 
"  his  name  always  makes  me  shiver.  Perhaps 
he  is  plotting  against  us  now." 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  is,  so  long  as  Sir  Freder- 
ick will  be  our  friend,"  replied  Luke,  senten- 
tiouflly. 

Sir  Frederick  was  gratified  by  these  remarks. 
As  he  sat  chatting  over  the  gooseberry-wine 
and  looking  at  Kate,  and  hearing  her  decided 
little  speeches,  he  thought  he  had  never  passed 
so  pleasant  a  morning.  He  wanted  to  repeat 
the  visit ;  to  come  and  go  just  as  he  liked ;  it 
would  make  his  life  more  cheerful  by  far,  and 
nobody  at  home  would  miss  him. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 

Sir  Frederick  had  been  gone  just  twenty 
minutes,  when  footsteps  were  heard  creaking  up 
the  old  staircase.     Then  the  door  was  opened, 
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and  in  came  two  persons,  the  foremost  being  Mr. 
Sibley. 

"Why,  he  is  not  here!"  cried  Mr.  Sibley, 
alarmed.     **  I  wonder  what  he  means  by  that." 

Mr.  Sibley  might  have  been  speaking  of  a 
servant  absent  without  leave. 

The  other  individual  had  by  this  time  come 
into  the  room.  He  had  not  the  confident  air 
of  Mr.  Sibley.  He  seemed  relieved,  rather  than 
not,  by  Sir  Frederick's  absence. 

"Sit  down,  Harry  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Sibley, 
in  a  patronizing  manner,  and  as  if  he  wished  to 
reassure  him ;  '*  you  can  make  yourself  quite  at 
home  here." 

The  person  so  addressed  sat  down,  but  still 
without  appearing  at  his  ease.  He  was  much 
younger  than  Sibley,  but  his  face  was  far  more 
ploughed  with  wrinkles  and  furrows.  Time  had 
not  dealt  half  so  kindly  by  him.  He  was  well- 
dressed,  and  yet  not  exactly  a  gentleman  ;  not 
exactly  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  either. 
It  was  difficult  to  define  what  kind  of  a  position 
he  would  be  likely  to  bold.  He  had  an  uneasy, 
wandering  eye;  a  habit  of  starting  at  every 
sound,  and  rather  an  incoherent  manner ;  that 
is,  he  made  absent  replies  to  what  Mr.  Sibley 
said  to  him,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  something 
else. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  pleasant,  and  even  jocose. 
He  chatted  to  his  companion  after  the  most 
ugrecable  fashion.  He  repeatedly  requested 
liim  to  feel  quite  at  home ;  for  indeed  this  room 
was  to  him  (Sibley)  like  his  own.  He  was.here 
half  the  day — in  fact,  he  came  and  went  as  he 
liked. 

'*I  dare  say  we  can  find  a  glass  of  wine  in 
that  cupboard,  if  yon  don't  feel  quite  well,  "sug- 
gested Mr.  Sibley,  as  he  looked  on  the  pallid 
cheek  of  his  companion. 

"No  —  oh,  no!  pray  don't — ^I  wouldn't  for 
the  world !"  cried  the  latter,  alarmed.  **  I  could 
not  swallow — " 

"Oh,  but  that  is  sheer  nonsense!"  remon- 
strated Sibley,  without,  however,  moving  to  the 
cupboard.  "You  must  get  over  that,  you 
know." 

What  the  word  that  referred  to  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  conversation  soon  after  began  to 
flag,  and  Mr.  Sibley  to  keep  looking  at  his 
watch. 

Where  could  Sir  Frederick  be  gone  to  ?  It 
was  very  provoking,  very  ill-behaved,  very  un- 
reasonable. His  time  was  so  precious,  and  it 
had  been  an  appointment.  When  he  found  out, 
by  questioning  the  servant,  that  Sir  Frederick 
had  gone  out  after  receiving  the  message,  he 
was  very  angry  indeed. 

"  Never  mind !  I  shall  sit  here  until  he  comes 
back,  if  it  be  till  midnight,"  said  Mr.  Sibley. 

An  hour  passed — two  hours — still  Mr.  Sibley 
sat  on,  and  still  sat  on  Harry  Smith.  One  seem- 
ed like  the  shadow  of  the  other. 

Just  two  hours,  and  then  came  the  well-known 
step  up  the  crooked  staircase.  Mr.  Sibley's 
brow  was  black  as  thunder,  but  a  smile  played 
about  his  lips.     His  companion  drew  bis  chair 


a  little  nearer  to  him.  Hd  was  evidently  in  a 
state  of  increased  uneasiness. 

Up  came  the  poor  baronet,  whistling  a  mer- 
ry tune.  He  was  cheered  by  his  visit  to  the  Or- 
monds,  and  his  heart  comforted.  He  bad  not 
felt  in  such  spirits  for  a  long  time. 

And  Sibley  would  be  sure  to  be  gone.  It 
was  his  dinner-hour. 

He  should  have  leisure  for  reflection ;  and 
if  needs  be,  and  Sibley  bothered  him  again,  he 
could  consult  Kate  Ormond.  She  would  tell 
him  what  to  do. 

He  opened  the  door,  still  whistling.  He  flung 
it  back  carelessly  and  walked  in. 

Close  behind  the  door  sat  Mr.  Sibley.  As 
he  turned  round,  a  minute  after,  he  saw  him  and 
his  companion  too. 

No  poor  bird,  caught  in  a  trap,  ever  felt  more 
alarmed  or  distressed  than  did  Sir  Frederick. 
It  was  a  regular  ambush,  and  how  foolish  of  him 
to  have  fallen  in  I 

He  wished  he  had  staid  at  the  Meadow  Farm. 
He  was  quite  alone.  There  was  no  one  to  back 
him — indeed,  two  to  one  were  against  him. 

Mr.  Sibley  got  up  briskly. 

'*  You  have  kept  ns  waiting  some  time.  Sir 
Frederick,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  was  meant 
to  convince  the  baronet  he  did  not  intend  to  ha 
trifled  with ;  "  and  now  you  are  come,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Smith." 

Sir  Frederick  bowed  with  his  usnal  courtesr. 
but  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Smith  with  a  vague  kind 
of  alarm.  Mr.  Sibley  confirmed  his  fears  at 
once. 

**This  is  the  witness.  Sir  Frederick,  whom  I 
went  in  searcli  of,  and  who  can  attest  the  valid- 
ity of  that  debt,  you  know." 

Sir  Frederick  moved  back  a  few  paces.  What 
should  he  do  now  ?  Should  he  be  compelled  to 
let  Sibley  know  he  had  destroyed  the  letter? 

There  was  a  sharp,  imperative  little  person, 
who  would  have  clenched  the  matter  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  held  her  own  even  with  Sibley :  but 
she  was  not  present.  Besides  —  pshaw!  why 
should  he  wish  to  screen  himself  behind  a  wom- 
an? 

No !  the  battle  must  be  fought,  as  all  great 
battles  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  until  now.  He  cleared  his  voice  nerv- 
ously. Then  he  made  one  of  his  usual  speech- 
es. There  was  a  courtesy  about  him  that  nev- 
er failed  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Any  thing  that  Mr.  Smith  had  to  say  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear. 

"Exactly"  (this  was  Mr.  Sibley);  "but 
first,"  and  he  spoke  very  decidedly — one  might 
say,  in  a  dictatorial  manner — "first,  you  had 
better  produce  that  letter.  Sir  Frederick." 

Sir  Frederick  pretended  not  to  hear;  he  was 
shufiling  some  papers  about  on  the  table.  Ev- 
ery minute  he  grew  more  afraid  of  Sibley. 

"I  say  you  had  better  produce  that  letter. 
Sir  Frederick." 

"Oh  yes — of  course!"  and  the  baronet  got 
up,  and  with  shaking  hands  proceeded  to  search 
in  a  chest  of  drawers  that  stood  in  the  recess. 
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He  knew  he  was  not  likely  to  find  it;  but  he 
would  have  his  back  to  Sibley,  and  he  could 
gain  a  few  minutes. 

Always  clinging  to  that  straw  in  the  waters ! 

There  was  an  ominous  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  rustling  sound  made  by  Sir  Frederick. 
Mr.  Sibley  grew  impatient. 

*'It  is  either  there,  or  it  is  not,*'  he  said. 
'*  Suppose  I  come  and  look." 

It  is  astonishing  how  Sibley  dared  to  go  un- 
Toasked  in  the  presence  of  his  master;  how  in- 
solent jie  could  be,  and  what  power  he  had  over 
him  !  Sir  Frederick  might  well  wish  for  soiqe 
one  to  back  him  against  Sibley. 

*'No — no!"  exclaimed  he,  turning  round, 
and  feeling  that  subterfuge  would  avail  no 
longer;  "you  are  right,  Mr.  Sibley;  the  letter 
is  not  here." 

•'And  where  is  it,  then ?** 

«*  It  is  destroyed." 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers, leaning  against  them.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  evidently  frightened. 

Mr.  Sibley  advanced  wrathfully. 

•'  Destroyed !  And  pray  who  has  dared  to  do 
that?'' 

"  I  have,'*  replied  Sir  Frederick.  The  word 
*' dared  "  had  roused  his  natural  courage  and 
done  him  good.  Sibley  saw  how  unwise  he  had 
been  to  use  it. 

•'Who  has  ventured^  I  ought  to  say.  The  let- 
ter was  of  the  utmost  value.  However,  thanks 
to  my  exertions,  it  is  not  absolutely  needed. 
Yon  see,  I  have  produced  a  witness,"  and  Mr. 
Sibley  smiled  furtively ;  ••  he,  also,  can  show  a 
written  proof." 

'•Sibley,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  trying  to  be 
brave,  and  stand  firm  in  spite  of  every  thing, 
••I  have  fully  decided  that  the  debt  is  paid. 
Don't  try  to  unsettle  me.  I  said  it  is  paid,  and 
it  shall  be !" 

Mr.  Sibley  paused  while  he  made  a  few  hur- 
ried reflections.  Then  he  said,  in  his  old  bland 
way,  "But,  my  dear  Sir  Frederick,  at  least  yon 
will  allow  that  something  is  due  to  me  for  the 
trouble  I  have  taken.  Who  would  be  a  faith- 
ful and  painstaking  servant  such  as  myself,  if 
nil  bis  labor  was  to  be  thrown  away  ?  Where 
is  your  gratitude,  my  dear  patron  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,  Sibley,  and  I 
am  much  obliged ;  but  really,  do  let  me  have 
ray  own  way  in  this  matter  " — if  only  for  once, 
Sir  Frederick  might  have  added,  as  he  concluded 
this  feeble  and  injudicious  speech — the  most  in- 
judicious he  could  have  made  to  Mr.  Sibley. 

The  agent  knew  his  man  well,  and  from  that 
moment  he  felt  the  ground  under  his  feet  to  be 
firm.  He  changed  from  the  bullying  tone  to 
the  paressing. 

**  Of  course !  Your  own  way — why  you  have 
it  always,  my  dear  sir !  It  is  I  who  am  the  sen'- 
ant,  you  the  master." 

Sir  Frederick  smiled.  He  thought  now  that 
all  might  be  settled  amicably,  and  the  Ormonds 
let  alone  for  evermore. 

•'All  I  ask  of  you  is  this,"  continued  Mr. 


Sibley,  "to  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands. 
You  may  trust  me  to  do  justice  to  all  parties, 
and  to  settle  things  in  a  proper  andf  pleasant 
manner.  Don't  you  see  how  implicated  I  am? 
I  must  not  have  it  said  that  Sir  Frederick  has 
drawn  back  from  fear." 

"Nobody  does  say  it,  Sibley." 

•*  Pardon  me,  they  do.  It  is  the  current  re- 
port in  the  neighborhood.  Luke  Ormond  re- 
peats it  everv  dav  of  his  life." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  I"  cried  Sir  Frederick, 
indignantly. 

"Ah!  well.  It  is  a  poor  reward  for  my 
services,  to  have  everv  bodv's  word  taken  be- 
fore  mine.  I  have  been  long  thinking  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  retire." 

"  Oh  no  I"  said  Sir  Frederick,  touched  in  his 
most  sensitive  point — the  dread  of  being  un- 
grateful to  any  living  soul ; — "  oh  no !  Just 
explain  to  me  what  you  wish,  Sibley,  and  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  have  a  duty  to  yoci, 
of  course,  as  well  as  to  the  Ormonds." 

A  speech  about  as  injudicious  as  the  last. 
Sibley  knew  it,  and  hinghed  in  his  sleeve. 

"It  is  easy  to  know  what  to  do :  have  the 
matter  investigated." 

"  But  that  has  been  done,  Sibley." 

"  Pardon  me,  nothing  of  the  kind ;  at  least, 
not  an  open  investigation.  Now,  by  so  doing, 
you  benefit  the  Ormonds  greatly." 

Sir  Frederick  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"  I  repeat  it — you  do.  There  is  a  slur  upon 
their  character  now.  The  affair  has  got  wind. 
Some  people  believe  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other. Luke  Ormond's  character  '  will  not 
stand  clear  any  more  until  .this  investigation 
be  made." 

"  I  confess  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light,"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  glancing,  as  if  for  aid  and  coun- 
sel, to  Mr.  Smith. 

But  that  individual  never  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  floor. 

"  I  do,  though,"  resumed  Sibley ;  "  and  Mr. 
Smith  and  I  are  prepared  to  go  through  with  it. 
If  the  debt  is  fairly  proved,  much  better  for 
Luke  Ormond  to  pay  it,  and  go  on  his  way 
with  a  clear  conscience." 

**  How  can  he  pay  it,  Sibley?" 

This  was  asked  fretfully. 

•'Never  do  you  mind !  I  know  the  old  man 
died  worth  a  great  deal  of  money.  Besides, 
you  can  step  forward  as  a  friend,  and  accommo- 
date them,  if  they  want  accommodation.  You 
can  hold  the  fai-m  as  security." 

"And  let  them  go  on  living  there?" 

"  Oh,'  of  course,  if  you  choose !  They  need 
not  be  disturbed.  Even  I,  vindictive  as  you 
imagine  me  to  be,  should  not  mind  advancing 
them  a  little  of  my  hard-earned  savings.  The 
feud  between  us  might  then  be  arranged  as 
well." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Sibley.  I 
was  afraid  you  were  bearing  them  malice." 

**  It  is  the  lot  of  some  unhappy  persons  to  be 
misrepresented,"  replied  Mr,  Sibley,  with  a  look 
of  Christian  patience  and  resignation. 
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Again  Sir  Frederick  glanced  at  Mr.  Smith, 
bnt  nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  counte- 
nance of  that  individual.  Practically,  the  bat- 
tle had  been  lost.  He  was  again  under  the  con- 
trol of  Sibley. 

A  little  more  wheedling  and  cajolery,  a  little 
more  dust  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  his  master, 
and  Sibley  found  himself  in  the  coveted  posi- 
tion— namely,  invested  with  absolnte  power  and 
authority. 

Sir  Frederick,  to  nse  his  expression,  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  business ;  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  to  turn  out  to  tlie  decided  advantage  of 
the  Ormonds,  as  well  as  the  furtherance  of  the 
Morton  interest.  s 

Armed  with  such  power,  Sibley  went  oat, 
followed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Sir  Frederick  was  left  behind  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  embarrassment.  He  was  not  at 
all  sure  whether  he  had  done  right — whether  he 
had  not  been  giving  up  the  iamb  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wolf  I 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE    GOOD    SAMARITAy. 

*'  Ah,  there's  noplace  like  home^  after  all !" 
said  a  tidy-looking  woman,  as  she  pinned  on 
her  shawl  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hospital. 
"  TheyVe  been  wonderful  kind,  all  of 'em — God 
bless  'em  for  it ! — and  it's  been  the  saving  of 
me,  that  I  know — the  victuals,  and  the  wine, 
nnd  the  nnrsing ;  but  still  it  ain't  like  home,  is 
it?" 

The  question  was  addressed  to  another  wom- 
an, who  was  also  putting  on  her  shawl,  but  who 
made  no  reply. 

**  My  good  man's  coming  to  fetch  me,"  con- 
tinued the  woman,  who  was  of  a  garrulous  turn ; 
"  who's  coming  for  you  ?" 

The  other  woman  turned  away  her  head.  A 
girl — there  were  several  persons  in  the  room — a 
girl,  also  preparing  to  leave,  whispered  to  the 
garrulous  speaker,  *  ^  Hush !  Maybe  her  good 
man  is  dead." 

The  woman  turned  round  to  stare  at  the 
shabby  bonnet,  with  the  bit  of  widow's  cap.  It 
silenced  her  a  moment,  but  she  was  not  easily 
checked. 

*'  You  might  be  going  my  way,  happen,"  she 
said  to  the  widow,  concerning  whom  she  had 
evinced  the  keenest  curiosity.  "Where  might 
you  live  ?" 

"Hush!"  again  said  the  girl,  "don't  yon 
see  she's  crying  ?  Happen  she  don't  live  any- 
where." 

There  was  another  look  of  cnriositv,  and  then 
the  conversatiot^  ended.  The  garrulous  wom- 
an's husband  had  come  to  fetch  her. 

The  widow  had  been  declared  sufficiently  con- 
valescent to  quit  the  hospital.  She  had  been 
))ronght  round,  from  the  extremity  of  weakness 
and  illness,  by  the  usual  care  and  nnrsing. 
There  were  now  other  cases,  far  worse  than 


her  own,  which  needed  attention.  There  was 
no  disease,  the  doctor  said,  only  debility  *  and 
he  had  spoken  of  her  removal  home  as  safe  and 
practicable. 

Margaret  had  smiled  at  the  word  Aoms,  but 
not  a  word  had  escaped  her  lips.  Ko  one  came 
to  fetch  her.  The  nurse  thought  she  expected 
some  one  and  lingered  on  that  account.  But 
the  widow  shook  her  head.  She  made  no  com- 
munication on  the  subject.  She  had  all  along 
been  reserved  to  a  degree.  No  one  had  elicited 
from  her  a  single  fact. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going,**  said  the  nurse, 
kindly ;  "and  Mr.  Howard  will  be  so  vexed  that 
he  happened  to  be  away.  He  so  seldom  misses, 
and  he  would  not  now,  if  it  were  not  for  his 
poor  sick  sister." 

The  widow  was  ready  to  depart. 

"Will  you  tell  Mr.  Howard,"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his 
kindness?  I  shall  never  cease  to  remember 
it." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  him ;  and  if  he  wants  to 
come  and  see  you,"  suggested  the  nurse,  "  where 
am  I  to  direct  him  ?" 

A  flush  of  color  mounted  to  the  pale  forehead 
of  the  widow. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  low  tone,  and  with  averted  face,  "  tliat 
Mr.  Howard  would  be  able  to  find  me." 

"  But  he  knows  every  street  and  comer  in  the 
city ;  he  would  be  sure  to  find  you." 

The  widow  did  not  reply.  She  took  np  a 
little  bundle,  her  sole  belonpngs,  and  having; 
bidden  the  nurse  good-bye,  quitted  the  hospital. 

She  walked  slowly,  for  she  was  still  weak — 
more  so  than  she  had  imagined.  Her  limbs 
soon  began  to  totter,  and  once  she  stopped  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  her  forehead.  Then 
she  crawled  feebly  onward,  resting  at  intervals. 
Thus  in  time  she  reached  the  place  where  she 
was  intending  to  go. 

Was  it  her  home  ? — ^was  it  any  kind  of  shel* 
ter  or  of  refnge  ?  Oh,  no !  It  was  the  place  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  go  for  em- 
ployment. A  large  shop  of  ready-made  clothes 
fronted  into  the  street.  She  entered  it,  and 
walked  up  to  a  man,  who  at  first  did  not  recog*> 
nize  her. 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes'  ob- 
servation, "what  did  you  want,  pray  ?" 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  give  me  some 
more  work." 

"  Work  ?  Heyday,  you  arc  the  woman  who 
dropped  the  shirts  in  the  street,  are  you? 
We've  got  another  hand  on  now." 

She  still  lingei-ed.  There  was  a  look  of  mis- 
ery in  her  face  which  touched  him.  Still  he 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  her.  It  was  inconvenient 
to  have  her  loitering  there,  and  her  services 
were  not  required.  He  would  give  her  a  shiV> 
ling,  and  send  her  away. 

She  did  not  take  the  shilling.  A  flush  of 
crimson  came  into  her  face  when  he  ofi'ered  it, 
but  she  turned  round  and  quitted  the  office. 
He  was  glad  when  she  was  gone.    "It  was  silly 
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And  still  she  murmnred,  her  soul  filled  with 
that  happy  memory,  "  O  God !  I  thank  thee !" 

As  she  stood  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
looking,  as  it  were,  into  some  far-off  spot,  foot- 
steps approached  her.  It  was  getting  late,  and 
the  street  had  been  partially  deserted.  She 
tcmed  her  face  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
Another  minute,  and  there  passed  close  by  her, 
touching  her  very  garments,  Reuben  Howard  I 

She  hoped  he  would  not  see  her.  She  want- 
ed to  hide  her  misery,  if  she  could.  She  wished 
to  go  away  into  some  quiet  corner,  lay  her  head 
on  the  greensward,  and  die  1  Yes,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  her  but  to  die!  No  matter. 
And  again  that  smile,  so  strangely  out  of  place. 
No  matter !  One  she  lores,  with  all  the  fervor 
uf  her  poor  breaking  heart,  is  safe.  Yonder, 
away  from  this  depth  of  misery,  she  sees  its 
smiling  face.  It  knows  no  want, no  sorrow! 
It  never  will.  It  has  found  a  better  protector 
than  she  could  ever  be.  Let  her  leave  it  in  its 
happy  haven,  and  quit  this  weary  world,  which 
will  not  allow  her  so  much  as  standing-room. 
There  is  a  better  country  somewhere,  let  her  lie 
down  and  take  her  rest. 

As  she  thought  this,  Reuben  paused.  His 
quick  eye  detected  her  in  a  moment.  He  wos 
never  likely  to  pass  her  by.  He  addressed  her 
by  her  name.  He  spoke  to  her  as  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour, and  he  raised  his  hat  courteously.  He 
had  all  along  recognized  her  as  a  gentlewoman. 
She  started  a  little  when  he  spoke ;  but  it  was 
very  soothing,  too,  in  the  midst  of  this  utter  iso- 
latioUj  to  hear  the  familiar  sound.  He  looked 
at  her,  at  the  emaciated  form,  the  sunken  feat- 
ures, the  threadbare  clothes.  It  was  a  picture 
of  heart-rending  distress.  He  had  thought  all 
along  there  was  something  of  peculiar  painful- 
ness  in  the  case.  He  was  glad  he  had  met 
with  her.  He  would  not  have  lost  sight  of  her 
for  the  world. 

She  wns  weak  and  faint;  the  distressing 
events  of  the  day  had  overcome  what  little 
bravery  was  left.  She  let  him  lead  her  away. 
There  was  something  in  the  thought  of  shelter, 
and  food}  and  protection,  which  was  welcome, 
after  all. 

The  damp,  chill  evening  was  closing  round. 
The  place  was  dreary  and  deserted.  She  was 
no  exalted  heroine;  but  simply  a  woman  in 
distress,  and  she  had.  a  yeaminc  for  light  and 
warmth  and  comfort.  He  would  be  her  bene- 
factor, this  good  Samaritan,  whose  influence 
had  been  so  soothing  and  beneficent. 

It  was  a  present  relief;  she  had  been  used,  in 
her  desperate  struggles,  to  catch  at  such  things, 
and  for  the  time  almost  to  rejoice. 

He  did  not  lead  her  far.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  short  cuts,  and  turnings,  and  windings 
of  that  part  of  the  city,  better  than  she  was. 
Very  soon  he  had  brought  her  to  the  densely 
populated  locality  in  which  lay  the  sphere  of 
liis  duties. 

There  was  a  conrt  containing  a  number  of 
houses,  shut  out  in  some  degree  from  the  noise 
of  the  street.      He  left  her  a  few  moments 


while  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  first  of  tlie 
houses. 

A  widow  woman  opened  the  door.  "Why, 
dear  me,  Mr.  Howard !  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
sir  I"  she  exclaimed,  joyfullv ;  **do  come  in." 

*♦  Not  to-night,  Mrs.  Wills.  I  will  say  a 
word  or  two,  standing  here.  I  have  brought 
you  a  lodger." 

'*I  am  very  glad  of  that,  sir,  I*m  sure.  I 
was  getting  quite  down-hearted.  I  began  to 
think  I  should  have  no  luck." 

"  Luck  is  not  a  favorite  word  of  mine,"  he 
said  gently.  **It  has  a  sound  with  it  as 
though  things  happened  by  chance,  instead  of 
by  the  permissive  will  and  care  of  Providence." 

**  Well,  sir,  I  meant  no  harm,"  replied  the 
woman,  simply. 

"  Tliat  I  am  sure  yon  did  not.  But  we  must 
have  a  little  more  talk  on  the  subject  another 
day.     The  lady  is  tired,  and  wants  to  rest." 

"  What,  is  the  lodger  a  lady  ?" 

**Do  not  let  me  deceive  you,  Mrs.  Wills. 
Many  persons  would  call  her  a  poor  woman. 
She  is  far  worse  clothed  than  you  are,  and  I 
fear  has  been  worse  fed.  But  I  am  convinced 
she  is  a  lady  bom  and  bred,  and  I  wis^h  her  to 
be  treated  as  such." 

"I  am  sure  I'll  treat  her  well,  sir.  Poor 
thing !  it's  hard  enough  to  struggle  with  pover- 
ty, still  worse,  to  come  down  to  it." 

**  I  hope  to  put  her  in  a  way  of  earning  her 
bread,"  continued  Reuben;  "but  till  then  yon 
may  look  to  me  for  the  payment  of  the  rent. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Sevmour." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,  sir.  If  all 
the  world  were  like  you — " 

He  did  not  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  speech. 
lie  had  gone  to  fetch  the  lodger. 

"This  good  woman,"  ho  said,  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Wills,  "is  a  widow,  and  will  be  very  glad 
to  receive  you.  I  can  leave  yon  in  her  care 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  I  shall  call  upon 
you  the  first  opportunity  I  have." 

She  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reply.  He 
had  scarce  led  her  into  the  little  kitchen,  with 
its  clean  hearth  and  bright  fire,  than  she  sank 
on  the  nearest  chair  and  fainted. 

Mrs.  Wills  had  had  plenty  of  experience  dar- 
ing her  fifty  years'  sojourn  in  this  checkered 
scene.  She  said  to  Reuben,  who  was  alarmed 
and  perplexed, 

*  *  There,  sir,  go  your  ways !  She's  dead  beat, 
that's  what  she  is.  I'll  soon  bring  her  round ;" 
and  opening  the  door,  she  let  him  out  withont 
further  ceremony.  "Menkind  are  mostly  in 
the  way,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  when  any 
thing  wants  doing." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

SHE  MIGHT  REVEAL  THE   SECRET. 

It  was  a  week  before  Reuben  was  able  to  call 
again  in  Cramp's  Court,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  retreat  where  Mrs.  Wills  lived.     When  at 
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length  he  did  so,  the  good  woman  herself  open- 
ed the  door. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Wills,"  said  Reuben,  kindly, 
"  and  how  is  your  lodger  ?'* 

''  Come  in,  sir— come  in  1  I*m  glad  enough 
to  see  yoa,  sir,*'  and  she  dusted  a  chair  for  him, 
and  placed  it  by  the  fire.  "  I  began  to  think 
you  Tery  long." 

"  My  time  is  not  alwa3r8  my  own,  Mrs.  Wills. 
Bat  how  is  the  lady  ?  I  see  she  is  not  here," 
said  Reuben,  glancing  round. 

"No,  sir!  and  it's  my  opinion,  and  so  it  is 
the  doctor's,  for  I  made  bold  to  send  for  him,  I 
being  a  lone  woman,  and  she,  poor  thing,  hav- 
ing  neither  kith  nor  kin,  that  I  could  make  out 
— it*s  my  opinion,  sir,  she's  breaking  up  fust. 
In  fact,  she's  quite  wore  out,  that's  what  she  is !" 

"  Yon  think  so,  do  you  ?**  said  Reuben,  in  a 
tone  of  anxiety. 

"  I  do  indeed,  sir.  When  such  as  her  come 
to  knock  about  in  the  world,  it  isn't  like  us,  who 
can  rough  it,  and  hold  our  own  against  any 
body.  No  !  she  isn't  of  that  class,  sir.  She  is 
a  lady  bom.     You  were  right  there." 

"  And  what  does  the  doctor  say?" 

"He  said  pretty  much  as  I  did,  only  he  put 
it  in  finer  words.  He  said  I  was  to  keep  her 
OS  quiet  as  I  could ;  but  she  won't  be  quiet. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  she  is  getting  so  lightheaded. 
She  sits  up  in  bed  making  believe  to  stitch ;  she 
thinks  she  is  working  for  her  bread ;  and  she 
talks  so  wildly  that  I  am  sometimes  quite  fright- 
ened." 

*'Does  she  mention  any  names?"  asked  Reu- 
ben, quickly. 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  but  she  talks  so  quick  that  I  can't 
make  any  thing  out.  There  is  one  place  she 
talks  abou t,  East — East — East^-something.  I'm 
sure  I  can't  remember." 

**I  will  go  up  stairs  and  see  her,"  said  Reu- 
ben again,  quickly. 

If  he  could  only  get  some  clue,  that  was  what 
he  wanted.  He  felt  sure  she  had  friends,  able 
if  not  willing  to  support  her,  if  once  he  could 
ascertain  the  fact. 

She  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  Mrs.  Wills  had 
told  him,  stitching  as  for  her  life.  There  was 
a  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  restless.  He  could  see  the  golden  hair, 
one  long  tress  drooped  on  her  shoulder. 

Her  busy  fingers  did  not  stop  when  he  came 
in,  though  she  gave  him  a  friendly  nod,  and  a 
glance  of  recognition  from  the  wild,   bright 

"Yon  roust  excuse  me,"  she  said,  hurriedly  ; 
"I  have  so  much  to  do.  I  must  stitch — stitch 
— ^stitch.  Sit  down,  will  you  ?  I  don't  receive 
company  here ;  but  in  yuur  case  I  don't  mind. 
Yon  must  not  tell,"  continued  she,  putting  her 
finger  to  her  lip.  "I  would  not  have  them 
know  for  the  world.     It  might  damage — " 

She  stopped.  Then  she  looked  at  him,  with 
a  more  rational  expression. 

**Dear  me!  it  is  Mr.  Howard.  How  are 
ron,  sir?  I  am  so  glad!"  and  she  sank  back 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 


"  This  is  how  she  goes  on  all  day,  and  half 
the  night,"  said  Mrs.  Wills,  tearfully,  as  she 
put  a  stimulant  to  the  pale  lips.  "  It's  enough 
to  wring  one's  heart." 

The  stimulant  revived  her.  She  lifted  up  her 
head  with  a  quick,  eager  gesture. 

"  Give  me  the  work !  Where  is  it  ?  Quick, 
quick  !  I  might  fall  in  the  street  again.  It  was 
very  disgraceful,  considering  that  my  name — " 

"  Is  Seymour,"  suggested  Reuben. 

"  No,  no !  I  don't  mean  that  name,  I  mean 
the  other." 

"  Your  maiden  name.     What  was  it  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sharp,  cunning  ex- 
pression.    Then  she  laughed. 

"  I  never  tell  that,"  she  said,  as  her  fingers 
resumed  their  useless  task.  "  They  made  me 
promise  to  keep  away.  I  should  not  have 
troubled  them  either.  What  a  long  time  it 
is!"  and  she  sighed  wearily.  "But,  no  mat- 
ter. I  saw  her  last  night,  as  plainly  as  I  see 
you.  I  shall  see  her  again  to-night.  She  is 
sure  to  come  ;  God  bless  her !  They  can  not 
prevent  that !" 

Reuben's  face  was  thoughtful  and  distressed. 
He  listened  eagerly,  in  hopes  of  catching  some 
random  speech  which  might  throw  light  upon 
the  darkness.  Mrs.  Wills  had  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall,  and  was  silently  weeping. 

As  if  possessed  with  the  idea,  and  drawn 
away  by  it  from  all  present  scenes,  the  woman 
ceased  the  play  of  her  thin,  wasted  fingers. 
Her  eye  was  fixed  on  vacancy,  as  though  she 
beheld  some  dear  aud  familiar  object. 

"Ah  !"  cried  she,  "did  you  ever  see  such  a 
bonny  face?  Did  you  ever  see  such  silken 
hair?  /They  say  my  eyes  were  as  blue  as  that, 
and  my  hair  as  golden.  I  know  she  is  alive, 
you  need  not  say  a  word  to  the  contrary.  She 
is  alive,  or  she  would  not  come  as  she  does, 
night  after  night,  and  say  pretty  things  to  me ! 
and  let  me  feel  her  little  hands,  and  whisper, 
^*  Mother— mother !' " 

"Then  it  is  your  child?"  said  Reuben, 
quickly. 

She  turned  to  him  with  another  cunning  look. 
The  speech  had  been  indiscreet.  It  had  recalled 
her  to  herself. 

"  Pick  up  my  work, "said  she,  with  a  change 
of  voice.     "It  is  cruel  to  hinder  me ;  I  have  * 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  fingers." 

Ho  tried  to  recover  the  broken,  thread,  but  it 
was  useless.  Her  incoherent  ramblings  ended 
in  nothing. 

He  got  up  to  depart ;  he  wonld  come  again, 
he  thought,  and  again,  and  again — that  is,  till 
the  end.  Well,  let  the  worst  happen,  she  was 
housed  and  cared  for.  Let  the  worst  happen, 
kind  hands  would  close  her  eyes.  He  thought 
it  could  not  last  long.  The  feeble  fingers  would 
cease  their  restless  movement.  The  brain  would 
cease  to  wander.  In  the  dread  calm  that  pre- 
cedes the  soul's  last  journey  there  might  be  a 
lucid  interval.  She  might  reveal  the  secret. 
She  might  tell  him  what  to  do ;  till  then  he 
must  remain  content. 
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He  was  walking  home,  and  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  street  when  footsteps  came  hurrying 
after  him. 

"  Mr.  Howard,  will  you  stop,  sir  ?  Will  you 
stop  just  a  moment  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Wills  who  spoke ;  her  bonnet 
barely  set  on  her  head,  her  shawl  streaming  in 
the  wind. 

He  stopped,  and  she  came  np  panting  and 
breathless.  For  a  second  or  two  she  could  not 
speak. 

**  Oh,"  said  she,  at  length,  *'  I  must  not  «top 
a  minute  I  IVe  left  the  door  on  the  latch. 
But  the  name  has  all  at  once  popped  into  my 
head." 

''What  name — whose?"  asked  Reuben,  ea- 
gerly. 

'*Tbe  name  the  lady  said  in  the  night.  I 
was  so  afraid  I  should  forget  it,  that  I've  run- 
ned  all  down  the  street  to  catch  you,  sir.  The 
name  is  East  Bramley." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  it 
down. 

**  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wills ;  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  remembered  it.  And  now  pray 
go  back  to  your  patient." 

<*  Do  yon  happen  to  know  any  such  place, 
sir  ?" 

<'  I  think  I  do,"  replied  Reuben,  thoughtful- 
ly. And  he  went  away,  repeating  to  himself 
the  words  as  if  he  would  impress  them  on  his 
mind,  **  East  Bramley." 


CHAPTER  Ii. 

*'0y£B  HEAD  AND  EARS  IN  DEBT." 

*'  I  DON*T  wonder  at  her  being  slack  of  com- 
ing," said  Jnliet's  mother,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone, 
*'  what  with  the  smallness  of  the  house,  and  the 
noise  of  the  children,  and  her  being  used  to  that 
grandeur,  I  only  wonder  she  comes  at  all." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  yon,  Gertrude !  as  if  she 
ever  was  slack !"  replied  her  husband,  "  when 
you  know  she  is  as  regular  as  clockwork,  bless 
her !  And  has  never  once  looked  down  upon 
as  since  she  went  to  Beech  Grove ;  no,  nor  ever 
will  while  her  name  is  Juliet." 

"  I  am  sure  she  has  a  nice  easy  life  of  it,  that 
I  know,"  grumbled  the  wife,  as  she  sat  down  be- 
fore the  tire,  on  which  the  kettle  was  boiling 
merrily  for  tea.  "I  wbh  Fd  been  bom  with 
such  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth." 

''  For  shame,  Gertrude ;  are  you  envious  of 
your  own  daughter  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  replied  Gertrude,  turning  an- 
grily towards  him,  '*  I'm  not  jealous  of  any  body ; 
I  only  know  there's  not  a  lady  in  the  whole 
country  slaves  as  I  do;  with  a  husband  who 
can't  stir  from  his  chair  from  January  to  De- 
cember, and  seven  children  to  be  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  have  their  schooling,  it's  enough 
to  spoil  the  sweetest  temper  that  is  I" 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  a  burden  to  you,  my  dear," 
said  her  husband. 


I  **  You  I  I  never  said  you  were,"  she  replied, 
with  a  little  gush  of  petulant  tears ;  "  I  only 
know  that  Willy's  boots  are  worn  out,  and  the 
girls'  frocks  are  quite  shabby,  and  with  all  mv 
mending  and  stitching,  I  can't  keep  things  to- 
gether ;  and  the  rent  is  overdue  a  quarter,  and 
eyery  place  about  the  house  is  going  to  rack  and 
ruin  as  fast  as  it  can !" 

''Come,  come,  my  dear;  don't  rake  up  our 
troubles  on  Juliet's  day.  Ton  foi^get  Juliet  is 
coming." 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  percepti- 
ble gleam  of  satisfaction  in  her  face,  but  she 
took  care  not  to  express  it. 

"Ah,  yes,  she  may  come!  It  is  easy  times 
for  her.  To  have  been  taken  up,  and  adopted, 
and  made  a  fine  lady  of,  while  her  poor  mother 
struggles  on  as  she  can." 

"  Squire  Masterman  was  in  the  right  of  it, 
Gertrude.  He  had  a  host  of  needy  relations  to 
choose  from,  and  he  chose  the  flower  of  them 
all.     He  could  not  do  as  much  for  all  of  ns." 

''Nobody  expected  him,"  said  she,  sharply; 
"but  he  might  have  known  how  it  would  be 
when  that  affliction  came,  and  he  might  have 
allowed — " 

"  And  so  he  doe^  allow ;  you  forget  you  are 
only  his  step-daughter,  and  that  Juliet  is  no  re- 
lation to  him  at  all,  though  she  has  taken  the 
name  of  Masterman ;  and  what  he  does  for  her 
is  magnificent,"  and  the  father's  face  kindled  at. 
the  thought    "  Why,  the  girl  treads  on  velvet ! " 

"  Ah,  so  she  does !  I  don't  dispute  that.  I 
was  only  thinking  what  we  trod  uponl" 

"  Come,  come,  Gertrude  1  cheer  up,  wife !  I 
tell  you  it's  a  holiday  to-day.     Hark!" 

A  noise  as  of  Bedlam  let  loose — a  pattering; 
of  little  feet,  a  chattering  and  screaming  of  ea- 
ger voices — a  general  and  vehement  rush  to  the 
front  door. 

"  Hark !"  continued  he,  his  facerelasung  into 
as  pleasant  a  smile  as  you  need  wish  to  see ; 
"that's  Juliet!" 

Even  the  mother  smiled.  Every  body  and 
every  thing  did  always  smile  on  Juliet. 

A  minute  after,  and  you  would  hardly  have 
known  the  room  to  be  the  same.  It  had  looked 
dingy  and  poverty-stricken,  and  lacked  any  ele- 
ment  of  cheerfulness.  Now  into  it,  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  little  rebels  struggling  for  her 
first  kiss,  fighting  which  should  get  nearest  to 
her,  came  Juliet. 

Her  dress,  her  whole  appearance,  formed  a 
contrast  to  eveiy  thing  about  her.  It  brought 
a  warmth  of  color,  a  riclmess,  a  gladsomeness, 
where  all  had  been  so  pinched  and  bare.  When 
she  took  off  her  hat,  and  laughingly  shook  the 
mass  of  glossy  curls  that  fell  almost  to  her  waist, 
the  eflTeot  was  fascinating. 

The  best  of  it  was,  she  never  thought  about 
her  beauty,  or  seemed  even  conscious  of  if. 
She  had  been  fortunate  beyond  measure.  The 
squire  had  taken  her,  when  quite  a  child,  from 
the  noisy,  crowded  house  in  which  so  many 
cares  had  their  abode,  and  had  transplanted  her 
to  Beech  Grove. 
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Haifa  mile  from  bere  siandj  the  fine  old  Eng- 
li^  mansioa,  witb  its  park  and  its  shodj  trcee 
tni  iu  pleasani  nooks.  She  it  a  kind  of  em- 
press there ;  her  will  is  law.  People  saj  she  ia 
spoilc  i  bnclooking  into  heropen  face,  BO  bright, 
so  beantiful,  we  are  inclined  to  repel  the  aiper- 
»ion;  we  feel  natnre  hai  (nven  her  a  kind  of 


il}'  fesiiral  when  Juliet  came  home — not  thai, 
as  far  bb  the  wife  was  concerned,  she  enllvcneJ 
it  with  her  chcerfulneia.  It  lud  been  better 
for  her  if  she  had. 

"  Gertrude  Wilmot  is  like  a  perpetnal  diii- 
zle  on  a  NoTemher  daj,"  was  said  of  ber  br 
Squire  Maslerman;   and,  being  i 


prlTilcge  to  raign.     Are  not  soma  women  bom    i 
Tiih  a  sceptre  ?  i 

All  this  time  her  father  is  ea^cer  to  embrace 
her.     ThtM  days  are  what  help  him  to  live. 

ffii  wife  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  the  dn- 
liet  of  preparing  the  tea.     It  was  a  kind  of  fam- 


leasare  of  his  benevolence  was  stint- 
ed to  her  in  consequence. 

When  leawasorer,  and  the  little  rebels,  after 
mnch  resistance,  dismissed  to  have  a  roiup  in 
the  kitchen,  a  feeling  of  quietude  fell  on  tho 
room.     Juliet  sat  close  by  ber  fotlier,  her  arm 
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round  him,  her  beautiful  head  resting  on  his 
shoulder.  She  had  something  she  wanted  to 
saj,  now  the  children  were  gone. 

The  consciousness  of  this  something  had 
made  her,  not  embarrassed,  that  she  never  was, 
but  preoccupied.  She  had  been  more  silent 
than  usual — a  circumstance  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  set  down  to  her  fayorite  theory,  that  Juliet 
was  getting  '*  slack  of  coming." 

All  at  once  Juliet  said,  very  quietly,  and 
without  raising  her  head  or  varying  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  '*!  think  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ricid." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  turned  from  the  comer  cup- 
board into  which  she  was  about  to  restore  the 
best  teapot.  '^Married!"  repeated  she,  fear- 
fully; the  word  being  associated  in  her  mind 
with  the  beginning  of  troubles ;  *'  not  to  a  poor 
roan,  I  hope,  Juliet." 

The  words  had  slipped  from  her  unawares. 
It  was  just  what  she  had  done  herself;  what, 
perhaps,  she  would  do  again,  if  the  time  could 
ever  return  when  the  poor  paralytic  yonder 
were  to  stand  before  her,  as  he  did  stand  once, 
in  his  manly  pride  and  beauty — if  he  were  to 
say,  as  indeed  he  did  say,  *'  We  will  marry  for 
love,  Gertrude,  and  then  /can  work  for  mon- 
ey." 

Ah !  he  had  worked  for  a  time — till  the  strong 
arm  and  the  stout  frame  had  been  laid  low. 
And  what  came  then  ? 

This  made  her  say,  with  that  sudden  anxiety, 
''Not  to  a  poor  man,  Juliet." 

Juliet  did  not  raise  her  head.  She  was  cling- 
ing close  to  her  father. 

No,  she  said,  in  the  same  quiet  voice ;  she 
was  hardly  likely  to  do  any  thing  so  foolish. 
She  had  seen  quite  enough  of  poverty. 

''I  am  glad  of  that,  Juliet.  I  think  if  peo- 
ple did  but  know,"  began  the  mother,  getting 
rapidly  into  the  old  strain. 

But  the  father  in'terrupted  her.  He  wanted 
to  hear  who  the  future  husband  of  Juliet  was. 
His  own  ideas  were  rather  exalted.  He  thought 
a  prince  might  have  been  proud  of  her. 

"  Yon  know  him  quite  well,  father.  I  don't 
mind  telling  his  name,"  and  she  neither  blush- 
ed nor  hesitated  :  ''  it  is  as  honest  a  one  as  any 
in  the  county.     It  is  Luke  Ormond." 

''  Oh,  only  Luke,"  said  her  mother,  disap- 
pointed. 

Her  father  was  silent.  He  had  been  conjur- 
ing up  visionary  husbands,  all  of  whom  were 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  Luke. 

Nobody  could  be  too  high  for  Juliet !  They 
were  fond,  foolish  people,  both  of  them,  but  they 
were  her  parents ! 

Juliet's  thoughts  did  not  follow  theirs  in  the 
least.  She  might  have  had  a  husband  with  a 
title,  if  she  had  chosen ;  but  he  was  an  empty- 
headed  coxcomb,  and  she  did  not  choose.  She 
would  never  marry,  she  said,  a  man  without 
brains,  or  a  man  without  money.  She  had  seen 
enough  of  poverty,  with  all  its  accompaniments. 
"  I  could  not  scrape  and  pinch  as  they  do," 
she  had  said,  meaning  her  parents.  ' 


And  as  she  sat,  her  head  still  resting  on  her 
father'^  shoulder,  she  smiled  softly  to  herself. 
Luke,  she  thought,  had  brains  and  money  too! 

He  had  not  told  her  a  word  of  his  late  em- 
barrassment—about  the  debt.  Not  the  slight- 
est report  of  it  had  reached  her  ear.  He  had 
offered  himself  to  her  as  a  prosperous  and  well- 
to-do  man,  wHo  could  insure  her  the  same  com- 
forts and  luxuries  she  now  possessed.  She  did 
not  care  personally  about  luxuries. 

*'  But  if  one  does  love,  one  may  as  well  love 
a  rich  man  as  a  poor  one,"  she  had  said,  not 
long  ago,  to  Kate  Ormond. 

And  Squire  Masterman  had  been  accustomed 
to  declare  that  unless  she  could  have  the  afore- 
said comforts,  she  should  never  marry  at  all. 
He  was  barely  tolerant  of  Luke  Ormond.  In- 
deed, the  consent  had  to  be  wrung  from  him. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  through  the  great  indus- 
try of  Mr.  Sibley,  the  report  of  the  debt  was  be- 
ing sown  broadcast  over  the  county.  As  a  nat- 
nral  consequence,  Juliet's  father  had  that  very 
day  heard  of  it.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  all 
at  once,  for  Juliet's  confession  had  been  a  sur- 
prise ;  but  when  he  had  returned  from  his  ca- 
reer amid  his  visionary  sons-in-law,  the  fact  lay 
just  in  his  path,  with  all  its  native  ugliness. 

**  Why,  Juliet,  he  is  head  over  ears  in  debt." 

''Debt!"  She  said  it  sharply,  and  raised 
herself  up  with  frightened  eyes — "  debt  V* 

"Yes,  my  dear,  every  one  is  talking  of  it. 
He  owes  Sir  Frederick  Morton  a  very  large  sum 
indeed." 

She  did  not  speak.  Her  face  had  a  sharp 
angry  look :  a  look,  too,  of  keen  vexation. 

Her  father  went  on.  He  was  not  so  sorrv  ns 
he  ought  to  have  been.  His  ambition  might 
perhaps  recover  from  its  wound  at  the  expense 
of  Luke  Ormond. 

"Yes,"  continued  he,  "and  they  say  he  is 
going  to  be  sued  for  it,  and  his  farm  seized. 
Why,  Juliet,  you  would  not  sorely  throw  your- 
self away  on  a  ruined  majfi !" 

She  looked  pale,  but  still  angry.  She  was 
very  angry  indeed  in  her  heart.  Had  Luke  de- 
ceived her?  Had  he,  knowing  her  dread  of 
these  evils,  led  her  straight  into  the  midst  of 
them  ?  She  knew  what  embarrassment  meant : 
witness  this  poor  scant  home,  where  it  was  ever 
a  struggle  to  live.  She  had  done  what  she  could 
for  her  parents.  She  had  shared  with  them  as 
much  as  she  dared  of  the  good  things  bestowed 
on  her;  but  the  bread  thus  enten  must  be  bit- 
ter, she  thought.  It  rould  be  so  to  her.  She 
was  dependent,  after  all.  on  the  old  man's  boun- 
ty. She  knew  he  meant  to  provide  handsome- 
ly for  her.  But  was  the  provision  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  very  beginning — the  farm  seized 
for  debt — the  home  where  she  was  to  be  install- 
ed as  a  happy  bride  ? 

Her  father  must  have  taken  np  some  idle, 
mischievous  report ;  not  a  word  of  it  could  be 
true.  At  any  rate,  she  would  search  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it  before  many  hours  were  over.  Luke 
was  coming  to  fetch  her.  She  begged  both  her 
father  and  mother  would  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  On  the  way  home  she  woald  ask  him 
piaioly,  and  acquaint  herself  with  the  whole  sto- 
ry. Till  then  she  should  dismiss  it  as  a  mere 
abaardity.  And  so  saying,  she  rose  np  to  have 
her  periodical  game  with  the  children  in  the 
kitchen. 

Any  one,  to  hear  her  merry  laugh,  and  see 
her  bright  &ce,  would  have  thought  that  all  had 
been  foiigotten — that  oo  trace  of  care  could  ever 
be  found  in  the  breast  of  Juliet.  Her  parents 
felt  sure  of  it. 

"  Whichever  way  it  turns  out,  will  be  all  the 
same  to  her !"  said  they. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

"  AGAIN  THAT  NAME  !" 

The  honr  came  at  last  for  Luke  to  present 
himself^  and  for  Juliet  to  return  home.  Luke, 
beaming  with  delight,  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  subject  so  obnoxious  to  him 
had  been  broached.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  allowed  to  escort  her  as  her  acknowl- 
edged lover,  and  he  was  in  excellent  spirits. 
He  thought  himself  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the 
world. 

It  was  only  a  short  walk  from  Beech  Grove 
to  the  little  red-brick  house  in  which.  JuIiet^s 
parents  lived ;  but  Luke,  leisurely  at  all  times, 
was  certainly  not  disposed  to  hurry  now.  This 
walk  was  the  rare  bit  of  felicity  he  had  been 
hankering  after  the  whole  day  long.  He  was 
fast  losing  his  habitual  stolidity ;  love  had 
quickened  his  faculties  amazingly. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  try  and  obtain 
possession  of  Juliet's  hand.  But  she  did  not 
seem  in  quite  so  loving  a  mood  as  he  was. 
She  had  always  been  what  he  called  rather 
*'  high  and  mighty  "  with  him.  But,  now  the 
engagement  had  begun  in  earnest,  he  hoped 
she  would  descend  a  little  from  her  dignity. 
She  had  done  so  in  the  blissful  interview  he  had 
with  her  yesterday ;  now  she  was  quite  on  the 
stilts  again. 

He  was  beginning  to  remonstrate  with  her, 
when  she  cut  him  very  short  indeed.  | 

"How is  it  yon  have  deceived  me  in  the  mat- 
ter of  that  debt  f*  I 

111  •  omened  word !     It  made   him  change 
color  for  the  moment,  but  he  recovered  instant-  | 
ly.     He  wondered  who  had  been  so  mischiev- 
oos  as  to  tell  her. 

**  My  own  father,**' she  replied,  shortly. 

He  changed  color  again;  but  again  all  anx- 
iety was  dismissed.  The  matter  had  been  set- 
tled, he  told  her;  that  .was  why  he  had  not 
troubled  her  with  it.  Had  it  been  in  existence, 
he  should  never  have  ventured — 

And  again  he  tried  to  approach  her. 

Bat  not  yet.     Juliet  was  only  half  satisfied. 

He  had  to  tell  her  the  whole  story,  from  be- 
pnning  to  end.  He  had  to  explain  and  to  as- 
sevcTRte.  In  his  own  mind  he  felt  perfectly  se- 
corc    It  was  in  good  faith  when  he  said,  *'  We  [ 


shall  hear  not  one  syllable  more  about  it,  Juliet. 
Come,  Juliet — Juliet !" 

Gradually  she  relented — very  gradually,  in- 
deed. When  she  did  relent,  there  came  that 
bit  of  rare  felicity  which  Luke  had  been  bar- 
gaining for.  Though  sweet  as  honey,  it  could 
not  well  be  shorter.  The  cloud  had  but  just 
passed  when  the  gates  of  Beech  Grove  ap- 
peared in  sight. 

Still,  she  was  very  bewitching.  Her  last 
look,  the  one  that  beamed  upon  him  as  she  bade 
him  farewell — not  one,  but  both  her  hands  in 
his  grasp — repaid  him  for  all.  He  walked 
home,  sunning  himself  in  the  memory  of  it. 

It  was  getting  dusk ;  but  in  the  glimmering 
twilight  he  could  perceive  a  little  figure  flitting 
to  and  fro  as  he  approached  the  garden  gate. 
What  on  earth  could  it  be?  He  had  barely 
time  to  conjecture  when  there  darted  upon  him 
his  sister  Kate. 

She  had  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  had  been 
watching  for  him.  Her  hand,  when  he  touched 
it,  felt  as  cold  as  ice.  She  shivered,  and  her 
teeth  chattered.  There  was  something  strange 
about  her  altogether. 

''  Kate  I  Katel  what  are  you  doing  ?'* 

"  I  am  waiting  for  you,  Luke." 

*'You  need  not  have  done  that,  my  dear. 
How  cold  you  are!" 

*^  Come  in,  Luke ;  don't  stay  talking  there !" 
said  she,  sharply;  "come  in." 

*'*I  will,  when  I  have  fastened  the  gate. 
This  lock  goes  so  rusty,"  said  Luke,  pottering 
over  it,  without  hurrying  in  the  least. 

She  gave  an  impatient  movement. 

**  How  slow  you  are !"  she  said  angrily. 

"Coming,  my  dear,"  and  he  turned  to  fol- 
low her.  "  The  next  time  the  locksmith  is 
here  he  shall  see  to  that  gate.  Good  gracious, 
Kate!" 

They  had  entered  the  house,  and  she  had 
dropped  her  shawl.  A  face  white  as  marble, 
and  two  despairing  eyes,  met  his  view.  He  was 
startled  beyond  measure. 

He  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  matter.' 
There  was  one  comfort:  it  could  be  nothing 
about  Mr.  Sibley.  Some  one  had  put  Kate  in 
a  passion.  Well,  he  must  hear  all  about  ir. 
He  wished  she  were  not  such  a  little  vixen ! 
She  would  be  frightening  Juliet  to  death  some 
of  these  days. 

"What  is  it,  Kate?"  he  said,  his  mind  go- 
ing back,  after  the  first  alarm,  to  that  beaming 
look  of  his  beloved's ;  "  what  is  it,  my  sister  ?" 

**  It  is  this,  Luke,"  and  she  came  up  to  him, 
and  laid  hold  of  his  arm :  "  that  we  are,  both 
of  us,  ruined  P^ 

"  Ruined,  my  dear  1     How — how  ?" 

"  By  Mr.  Sibley." 

Again  that  name  I  Was  it  never  to  cease  ? 
Was  the  spirit  of  evil  to  rise  again  and  yet 
again  ?     Would  nothing  lay  it  to  rest — nothing? 

"  But,  Kate,"  he  began  in  a  bewildered  tone, 
"  when  Sir  Frederick—" 

'*  I  know — I  know !"  she  cried,  impatiently ; 
"but  we  trusted  to  a  broken  reed.     He  has 
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of  Mr. 


pine,  nnd  left  us  to  the  tendi 
SiUey." 

"Gone  where?  I  wish  jou  would  be  mm 
exptieit,  Kale." 

"  How  ghoold  I  know  V  said  she,  scofflngi; 
"anj-where — 10  any  piac*  wUera  hia  master  hi 
chOKun  10  Eend  him  1" 


ihinft,"  sftid  Lake,  anxioosl;.  "  Sit  down, 
my  dear,  and  compote  jourself.  Now  jnit  tell 
me  what  has  ha]ipened." 

"Thin  has  happened,"  she  replied  in  a  firm 
but  suppressed  Toica :  "  Sir  Frederick  has 
chaiijied  his  mind"  —  and  she  fiare  a  little 
scamfut  laugh — *'  or  Mr.  Sibley  haa  been  too 


"Bat  how  do  you  know  ?" 

"Why  do  you  inilate  me  by  qneslions?     I 

know.     I  hare  been  to  aik." 

"  To  the  Tower  ?" 

"Yes;  to  (he  Tower." 

"  Kate,  if  yon  lore  me,  you  will  explain  this 


strong  for  him. 

for  tlie  debt." 
"  But  how  ca 

destroyed  ?" 
"That  letter  1 

nesB  has  come  fo 


He  it  goiog  to  seiie  the  fann 
I  he,  when  the  proof  haa  been 
Bfl  not  the  only  proof.     A  wit- 
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pajment^  and  also  prodnce  a  written  attestation 
of  the  same.  That  is  thdr  yersioo.  That  is  the 
weh  in  which  thej  have  entangled  us." 

**  Who  is  the  witness?" 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  Smith.  He  has 
been  here  with  Mr.  Sibley." 

"  Sibley  always  comes  when  I  am  oat,  the 
cowardly  rascal!"  exclaimed  Luke,  grinding 
his  teeth. 

*'  They  give  yon  seven  dajrs  in  which  to  pro- 
duce the  money ;  after  that,  proceedings  will  be 
taken  p(gainMt  yon.  Luke,"  added  she,  earnest- 
Ijy  "  if  it  must  be  so,  let  us  contend  no  further. 
Let  us  pay  the  debt,  if  it  takes  our  last  far- 
thing." 

"  What  I«  and  be  beg^red  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  beggared  all  ways !"  said  she, 
bursting  into  tears.  * 

'^  And  when  it  has  been  paid  already — when 
we -shall  give  the  lie  to  our  dear  father's  testi- 
mony, and  contradict  ourselves !  Never,  Kate  1 
never !" 

She  was  sobbing  piteonsly.  She  was  but  a 
woman,  after  all ;  and  she  had  just  brought  her 
domestic  toils  to  stch  a  happy  termination. 
The  house  ready  for  the  bride— -Juliet  coming 
— the  brightest  days  in  store  for  them  —  and 
now  all  was  to  be  destroyed  in  an  hour ;  all 
through  the  malice  and  vindictiveness  of  Mr. 
Sibley ! 

Lake  had  seized  his  hat,  but  he  laid  it  down 
again. 

**  Yoa  say  he  is  out.  It  is  of  no  use  going 
to  the  Tower.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of 
him.     I  can't  imagine  what  we  are  to  do !" 

For  the  first  time  Kate  made  no  suggestion. 
The  nearness  of  the  ruin  appalled  her. 

**I  can't  imagine  what  we  are  to  do,"  he 
repeated,  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room. 
^'  Whichever  way  I  look  is  utter  destruction  !" 

Kst/Q  still  made  no  reply.  Even  her  ready 
wit  "was  silenced.  It  was  a  fearful  crisis  to 
which  their  affairs  had  come.  Whichever  way 
she  looked  was  utter  destruction ! 


CHAPTER  LIL 

rr  WAS  KOTHINO  8ROBT  OF  IDOIATBT. 

Jot  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  great  medicines 
of  life — and  joy  had  set  in,  like  a  fall  tide,  to 
thai  heart  of  Amy.  Her  physical  powers  re- 
vived, like  the  parched  ground  after  a  summer 
shower.  She  began  to  recover  with  a  speed 
that  surpassed  Reuben's  expectations.  He 
conld  scarcely  believe  it  possible. 

'He  dared  not  leave  her.  He  felt  it  was  im- 
perative upon  him  at  this  juncture  to  be  more 
than  ever  watchful  over  her;  she  would  pass 
into  another's  care  and  keeping  soon.  His 
heart  clung  to  her  with  unusual  fondness.  He 
was  altogether  softened,  and,  as  Amy  said, 
laughingly,  more  pliable.  How  it  did  him 
gooil  po  hear  her  laugh  once  more ! 

The  time  slipped  by  more  pleasantly  than  he 
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could  have  believed.  He — stem  and  grave  as 
he  was — could  not  hold  out  to  the  end  against 
the  varied  blandishments  of  Sidney ;  and  there 
was  something,  after  all,  of  abstract  bliss  in  the 
simple  word  holiday.  He  had  not  had  one  for 
years ;  he  never  might  have  one  again.  This 
had  been  forced  upon  him  without  his  asking ; 
but,  say  what  be  would,  to  his  over-taxed  heart 
and  brain  it  yrsa  welcome — nay,  more,  it  was 
sweet. 

These  delicious  balmy  da}'8 — for  the  weather 
was  enchanting — the  rambles  along  the  beach, 
listening  to  the  soft  music  of  the  waves ;  the 
fresh,  invigorating  air;  the  rest,  the  quiet,  the 
absence  from  care ;  the  interval  of  leisure  for 
studies  and  meditations  that  he  loved — all  this 
made  up  a  brief  period  of  enjoyment  that  came 
to  him  in  the  immediate  path  of  duty,  and  which 
he  dared  to  indulge. 

Like  all  other  joys,  it  was  fleeting  fast  away. 
But  a  few  days  remained,  and  the  visit  to  Cliff 
Bridge  would  be  ended.  Amy  would  have  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  return  home.  What  the 
next  step  would  be,  puzzled  him  to  think. 

Other  minds  had  been  busy  on  the  subject  as 
well. 

He  was  poring  over  one  of  his  favorite  vol- 
umes, when  Amy  came  stealing  into  the  room. 
He  thought  that  she  had  gone  upon  the  beach 
with  Sidney.  He  glanced  to  the  door  mechan- 
ically. He  expected  Sidney  to  follow  her~>-the 
lovers  were  inseparable  in  these  days — ^bnt,.as  it 
happened,  he  was  mistaken. 

**  No^  dear ;  he  is  not  coming,  just  this  min- 
ute. See  what  he  has  given  me" — and  she 
displayed  a  splendid  pair  of  ear-rings  —  ''are 
they  not  beautiful  ?" 

"Yes,  very." 

*'  I  have  never  had  such  a  present  in  my  life, 
have  I,  Reuben  ?" 

**  Ornaments  have  not  been  much  in  our  wav, 
Amy." 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  Reuben,  having 
given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  trinket,  was  about 
to  resume  his  reading.  Nothing  of  that  sort 
interested  him  in  the  least. ' 

Amy  lingered.  She  evidently  had  more  to 
say. 

"It  mav  not  be  so  alwavs,  Reuben.  The 
time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  quite  a  lady." 

**  I  hope  you  are  that  now,  Amy." 

**  Yes,  but —    How  dull  you  are,  Reuben  ■!" 

She  paused,  and  came  near  to  him,  with 
crimson  cheek  and  eye  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  Sidney  thinks — Sidney  says — " 

"Well?"  asked  Reuben,  attentively,  and  in 
a  tone  of  interest 

"  He  thinks  that  we  had  better  be  married 
at  once." 

"What!  now?" 

He  spoke  with  a  feeling  of  vague  alarm. 
There  seemed  something  premature  in  the  pro- 
posal. His  ideas  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
winged  speed  of  love.  He  was  thinking  of  an 
interval  when  Sidnev  should  have  arranged  his 
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aiFairB,  and  Amy's  health  be  quite  established ; ' 
when — he  felt  rather  uneasj  on  this  point — Sid- 
ney's mother  should  havie  been  consulted.    From  ' 
speeches^  dropped  by  Sidney,  her  ladyship  was 
altogether  in  the  dark. 

"  Has  Sidney  written  to  Lady  Peters?"  was 
the  next  question  he  asked. 

"  He  is  writing  now." 

Reuben  was  silent.  In  spite  of  all  Sidney's 
blandishments,  in  spite  of  his  gratitude  at  Amy's 
recovery,  in  spite  of  his  late  delights,  there  was 
a  smothered  feeling  of  uneasiness,  now  the  mat- 
ter had  come  to  the  point — now  that  he  could 
see  the  specks  and  flaws  in  it  more  clearly. 

Amy  came  close  to  him,  and  hid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder.     She  was  violently  agitated. 

''Reuben,  if  he  leaves  me  again  I  can  not 
bear  it.  It  will  kill  me.  My  very  life  depends 
on  his  being  with  me  always — always,"  added 
she,  wildly,  almost,  as  ever. 

Reuben  was  increasingly  grave.  It  was  clear 
to  him  that  this  passionate,  vehement  love  was 
nothing  short  of  idolatry.  Thank  Heaven,  he 
knew  nothing  of  it — that  into  these  dangerous 
and  stormy  passages  he  had  never  come.  It 
would  not  do  for  one  with  his  great  mission 
thus  to  be  entangled  and  swallowed  up!  How 
should  he  deal  with  Amy  ?  Her  strength  would 
soon  be  nnknit  if  she  were  to  tremble  so — if  the 
agitation  were  to  last.     He  hastened  to  calm  it. 

"  When  Sidney  has  heard  from  his  mother, 
we  will  talk  the  matter  over." 

''  You  are  so  cold,  Reuben,  so  apathetic,"  she 
cried,  impulsively.  "  Suppose  he  does  hear,  and 
suppose  she  forbids  the  marriage — what  then  ?" 

''  It  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  point  when  it 
presents  itself.  Amy." 

*'  Yes,  and  I  am  to  die ! — die  of  suspense  and 
agony !  If  he  is  torn  from  me  again,  I  shall 
lose  my  reason.  I  will  not  let  him  go,  Reuben ! 
I  will  follow  him  all  over  the  world!  I  will 
leave  every  thing  for  him— every  thing!" 

He  felt  stung  by  the  recklessness  of  the 
speech.  Had  not  he  been  better  to  her  than 
Sidney?  Was  he  not,  even  now,  more  her 
friend  ?  His  hand  ^hook,  as  he  put  the  marker 
in  his  volume  and  closed  it. 

**Yoa  talk  so  wildly,  Amy,  it  pains  me  to 
hear  you.     What  are  you  intending  to  do  ?" 

She  brushed  away  the  hot,  passionate  tears, 
and  spoke  more  calmly. 

*'  Sidney  thinks  he  must  go  to  East  Bramley, 
and  get  to  work  at  his  profession.  He  is  going 
to  practise  as  a  lawyer." 

'*Only  going — ^not  actually  practising,  then, 
Amy  ?" 

"What  does  that  matter,"  cried  she  impa- 
tiently, ''when  he  is  sure  to  succeed  in  every 
thing  ?" 

Reuben  was  again  silent.  The  thing  was 
not  in  accordance  with  his  views.  A  hasty 
marriage,  unknown  to  Sidney's  relatives,  was 
not  strictly  honorable.  He  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  lend  himself  to  it.  £(e  thought  Sid- 
ney's mother  ought  to  be  told.  He  would  go 
himself,  he  said,  and  lay  the  matter  before  her. 


If  she  had  a  motherly  and  Christian  heart,  she 
would  not  refuse  her  sympathy.  From  which 
speech  it  might  be  inferred  that  Lady  Peters 
was  personally  a  stranger  to  Reuben. 

This  was  just  the  thing  Amy  dreaded  the 
most. 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  keen 
alarm  ;  "  we  will  wait,  Reuben — ^we  will  do  any 
thing  rather  than  that !" 

She  was  sorry  she  had  spoken.  It  was  al- 
ways so  with  Reuben.  None  of  *the  devious 
paths  which  humanity  is  so  ready  to  adopt 
found  favor  with  him.  At  whatever  cost,  he 
would  avoid  every  one  of  them. 

The  way  he  chose  was  too  high,  too  steep, 
too  rugged  for  her.  It  was  easier  by  far  to  slip 
back  to  Sidney.  , 

Reuben  had  said  it  was  idolatry.  This  man 
stood  to  her  in  the  place  of  God. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

8IDNET*8  LETTER  TO  BIS  HOTREB. 

Ladt  Petebs  had  come  down  to  her  late 
breakfast ;  the  postman  had  been  long  since, 
and  a  number  of  letters  lay  upon. the  table. 
Her  ladyship  carelessly  glanced  at  one  after  the 
other. 

She  had  a  vast  number  of  correspondents. 
It  was  part  of  her  policy  to  keep  up  as  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  she  could.  Be- 
sides, a  large  correspondence  gave  her  an  air  of 
importance.  Well,  there  was  nothing  very  in- 
teresting this  morning.  An  invitation  to  din- 
ner, a  dressmaker's  bill,  a  begging  letter  from 
somebody  down  in  Dorsetshire,  that  was  about 
all. 

Stay,  there  is  a  letter  from  Sidney.  That 
will  keep  until  she  has  taken  her  first  sip  of 
chocolate. 

"  Sidney  has  been  so  unlucky,"  she  thought, 
as  she  poured  out  her  favorite  beverage.  *  *  And 
want  of  luck  is  a  positive  crime." 

What  was  to  be  done  with  him  remained  to 
be  seen.  With  all  his  accomplishments,  and 
the  gifts  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  had 
made  no  way  in  the  world.  He  was  a  refined 
specimen  of  pauperism,  if  the  matter  had  to  be 
put  in  plain  English. 

He  must  come  back,  of  course,  and  set  to 
work  at  his  profession.  He  would  still  have  a 
home  at  the  Tower — still  bo  a  hanger-on  upon 
his  cousin,  her  ladyship  might  have  added.  At 
any  rate,  she  dared  not  let  him  drift  from  this 
safe  mooring  at  present.  And  what  would 
poor  dear  Frederick  do  without  his  relatives  to 
keep  him  company  ?  The  obligation  was  really 
as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

She  must  look  out  for  another  wife  for  Sid- 
ney— a  lady  with  money,  and  with  position. 
These  were  the  essential  points.  Her  ladyship 
was  not  particular  about  the  rest. 

After  all,  it  might  not  be  so  very  dificuU, 
considering  Sidney's  extreme  popularity  and 
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his  varied  arts  of  pleasing.  And  they  need 
not  indalge  in  endless  regrets.  The  Eastons 
were  far  below  the  Peters  family  in  status. 
Only  wealth  had  raised  them  to  any  kind  of 
level.  She  thought  she  might  find  a  more  suit- 
able daughter-in-law  than  Adela.  She  will 
write  by  the  next  post  and  order  Sidney  back  ; 
of  course  he  will  come,  with  his  usual  submis- 
sion to  her  will  and  authority.  And  suppose, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  reads  his  letter. 

Leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  proceeds  to  do 
so. 

It  was  a  confidential  letter,  and  had  been 
written  oyer  and  over  again  ere  Sidney  could 
bring  his  mind  to  send  it.  Never  had  such  a 
difficult  task  been  imposed  upon  him.  The 
burden  of  the  letter  was  Amy. 

As  her  ladyship  reads  it,  her  countenance 
changes  to  all  kinds  of  expressions.  First  to 
surprise,  then  to  incredulity,  then  to  rage. 

"What!"  and  she  reads  it  again,  and  yet 
again.  "What!  Amy — Amy  Howard — the 
humble  companion,  the  drudge,  the  sieamstress, 
who  mends  her  ladyship's  gloves !"  She  gave 
a  derisive  laugh.  "  That  girl  I  Why,  Sidney 
had  taken  leave  of  his  senses !  Disappointment 
had  turned  his  brain  !" 

^'  A  long  attachment ;  the  girl  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave ;  honor,  manliness,  in  duty  bound !" 

"I  wonder  where  he  picked  up  that  expres- 
sion. There  is  something  in  the  idea  simply 
ridicnlons!"  and  she  gave  another  laugh. 

The  thing  had  come  upon  her  suddenly,  and 
without  a  moment's  notice.  She  must  collect 
her  energies,  and  think  what  is  to  be  done.  Of 
course  it  must  be  crushed  at  once  and  forever. 

'*  A  broken  heart,  indeed !  Let  it  break  I 
who  cares  ?" 

There  is  nothing  so  easy,  after  all,  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  matter.  The  mere  sight  of  her 
will  do  that.  It  will  strike  a  wholesome  terror 
into  Sidney,  and  bring  him  into  his  right  mind. 
He  has  never  dared  openly  to  defy  his  mother. 

'*  Where  is  the  place  he  is  staying  at  ?" 

Cliff  Bridge,  of  course.  What  folly  to  have* 
let  him  go  alone !  If  by  any  chance  Sidney 
could  mar  his  own  destiny,  he  never  failed  to  do 
it. 

She  must  go  to  Cliff  Bridge  herself.  When  ? 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  put  it  off.  Suppose  she 
went  at  once — this  very  day. 

She  finished  her  breakfast,  and  began  to  pick 
ont  the  trains.  There  was  one  which  left  East 
Bramley  at  two  o'clock.  Perhaps  she  might  be 
able  to  catch  it. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  poor  dear  Frederick 
to  know  any  thing  of  her  movements.  A  ver- 
bal message  for  him  would  be  enough. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  her  ladyship  was 
on  her  way  to  the  station.  She  was  sumptuous- 
ly  attired.  On  whatever  errand,  whether  of  life 
or  death.  Lady  Peters  would  never  be  unmind- 
ful of  her  toilet.  To  produce  an  effect  was  the 
end  and  object  of  her  existence.  By  degrees 
her  face  relaxed  from  its  sternness.  She  felt 
Qkore  and  mofe  conrinced  that  the  plan  she  had 


adopted  would  be  successful — that  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  manage  Sidney. 

She  knew  what  she  meant  to  say  to  him. 
She  would  offer  him  his  choice — herself  or 
Amy  ?  If  he  were  to  choose  Amy,  it  would  be 
at  his  peril ;  his  mother  would  be  lost  to  him 
forever  I  « 

Of  course  he  would  know  better  what  was  his 
interest.  With  his  mother  would  go  position, 
ease,  and  all  that  he  prized  the  most.  Amy 
could  easily  be  disposed  of.  And  a  dark  ex- 
pression lurked  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 
It  was  a  pity  she  could  not  be  shut  up  in  a  con- 
vent 1 

She  wfts  very  glad  wheii  her  journey  was  at 
an  end.  She  was  feverishly  impatient  to  reach 
Cliff  Bridge,  and,  with  all  the  power  of  her  in- 
fluence, to  bear  down  on  Sidney. 

It  was  no  great  distance,  and  she  had  taken 
time  by  the  forelock.  She  could  get  Sidney 
away,  and  be  back  at  the  Tower  before  night. 
She  would  have  no  indecision,  or  foolish  tam- 
pering with  the  evil ;  she  knew  how  to  manage 
all  that.  As  soon  as  the  train  stopped,  she  got 
into  a  cab  and  drove,  as  fast  as  a  double  fare 
could  instigate  the  driver,  to  the  house  where 
Sidney  lodged.  Her  face  wore  a  menacing 
expression.  She  would  rather  follow  him  to 
his  grave  than  see  him  married  to  Amy  How- 
ard! 

*'  Is  Mr.  Peters  at  home  ?"  she  asked,  a^she 
alighted.  She  did  not  intend  to  send  in  her 
card.  Sidney  was  fertile  in  expedients.  He 
might  contrive  to  evade  her,  if  time  were  per- 
mitted him. 

He  wca  at  home.  Well,  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  to  be  thankful  for.  She  wished 
to  drive  him  into  a  corner,  and  catch  him  in  the 
very  act  of  disobedience.  It  would  rejoice  her 
heart  so  to  do. 

Hush !  Some  one  is  coming !  The  folding- 
doors  open  slowly  and,  as  it  were,  reluctantly. 
In  came  Sidney. 

Yes,  he  had  better  come.  He  must  be  aware 
there  was  no  alternative.  She  looked  full  into 
his  face,  and  burst  into  a  contemptuous  laugh. 
She  meant  to  punish  him,  now  she  had  him  in 
her  power. 

He  was  very  pale,  but  quite  calm  and  self- 
possessed — mose  so  than  she  expected.  The 
laugh«  mocking  as  it  was,  did  not  seem  to  irri- 
tate him.  He  placed  his  mother  a  chair,  and 
remained  standing. 

She  did  not  take  the  chair.  She  asked  him 
if  he  were  ready  to  return  to  the  Tower.  She 
was  sorry,  she  said,  to  cut  short  his  enjoyments 
— veiy  sorry  indeed.  And  her  lip  curled  with 
a  contemptuous  expression  meant  to  wound 
him. 

Then  she  told  him.  She  put  the  matter  be- 
fore him.  She  said  on  what  terms  he  might 
stay :  that  if  he  chose  Amy,  he  lost  her  forever. 
It  mattered  little  to  her  what  steps  he  took  when 
she  was  gone.  She  would  have  no  part  or  lot 
in  him  again. 

Still,  he  did  not  offer  to  return  with  her.     Ho 
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could  not,  he  said,  and  there  was  a  curious  ex- 
pression in  his  face,  half  of  regret  and  half  of 
defiance.  lie  had  other  responsibilities,  other 
ties.  He  had  been  intending  to  inform  his 
mother  of  what  had  happened,  but  she  had  giv- 
en him  no  time.  He  hoped  she  would  deal 
kindly  and  jeniently  towards  himself  and  to- 
wards Amy. 

He  brought  the  word  out  with  timidity  and 
hesitation.  The  old  rule  was  still  dominant 
over  him.  He  was  still  in  bondage  to  his 
mother. 

Her  heart  failed  her,  and  yet  she  grasped  his 
arm  with  a  fierceness  which  made  him  tremble. 

What  did  he  mean  by  linking  his  name  with 
that  ffirVs  f 

She  could  not  force  herself  to  utter  the  name 
she  despised  so  bitterly — the  name  of  Amy. 

**  Because  " — and  the  spirit  of  the  man  was 
roused  to  a  kind  of  bravery — '*  because  she  is 
my  wife." 

She  picked  up  her  cambric  handkerchief— it 
had  dropped  on  the  floor — and  went  away. 

He  heard  her  descend  the  stairs,  he  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  cab  down  the  street,  and  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  keen  desolation. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

SBUBEN'S    PBE8ENT. 

SiDinsT  was  standing  with  a  look  of  dismay 
upon  his  face,  and  uncertain  whether  to  follow 
her,  or  what  step  to  take,  when  the  folding- 
doors  again  slowly  opened.  Forth  stepped 
Amy. 

She  came  with  a  timid,  frightened  air,  and 
glanced  fearfully  round. 

*'  Is  she  gone,  Sidney  ?     Oh,  I  am  so  glad !" 

He  turned  his  face  to  her,  still  with  the  same 
look  of  dismay  upon  it.  Her  words  jarred  upon 
him. 

He  let  her  cJing  to  him  a  few  minntes.  He 
knew  that  his  love  was  shallow  and  trivial,  com- 
pared to  hers — that  his  remorse  would  soon  have 
(lied  out,  had  ho  gone  away  to  other  scenes. 
But  his  impulsive,  volatile  nature  had  been  ve- 
hemently wrought  upon.  His  feelings  had  not 
the  depth  Reuben  thought  they  had,  but  yet 
they  had  led  him,  in  a  moment  of  impulse,  to 
link  himself  for  life  to  Amy  Howard. 

Her  illness,  her  weakness  called  out  so  much 
of  his  tenderness ;  her  passionate  and  clinging 
love  had  appealed  to  him  not  in  vain.  He  had 
said  to  himself  that  he  should  be  a  villain  and 
a  scoundrel  if  he  left  her  again — that  he  was  in 
dutjf  bound. 

He  could  see  that  the  mere  mention  of  his 
departure  caused  her  the  keenest  agony.  He 
was  touched  by  the  pale  cheek  and  restless  anx- 
ious eye ;  she  was  still  feeble ;  the  least  shock 
m*ight  undo  all.  He  must  go  back  to  East 
Bramley.  Let  him  take  her  with  him  as  his 
wfe. 

''Fray  do  not  allude  to  such  a  thing  before 


Renben,"  she  had  said ;  for  since  that  slight 
conversation  with  her  brother  she  had  hushed 
up  the  matter,  as  far  as  ho  was  concerned.  She 
dreaded  lest  he  might  throw  any  impediment 
in  the  way.  Her  all  was  risked  on  this.  As 
to  what  should  come  after,  she  was  reckless. 

In  all  this  Amy  was  not  wise.  At  this  very 
moment  Reuben  knew  not  what  had  happened. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  go  home,  on  urgent 
business  connected  with  his  parish.  The  lovers 
were  to  follow. 

Yes,  and  they  would  follow.  Every  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  to  that  effect;  but  ere  they 
did  so  they  were  married. 

Sidney's  interview  with  his  mother  had  stag- 
gered him.  He  was  like  a  child  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  and  he  had  been  cherishing 
a  fallacious  idea  that  he  could  take  Amy  to  the 
Tower. 

Any  number  of  pensioners  might  live  on  the 
bounty  of  poor  dear  Frederick.  His  beneficence 
was  supposed  to  know  no  bounds. 

Not  Sir  Frederick,  but  her  ladyship,  blocked 
the  way.  Her  ladyship  was  the  true  mistress 
of  the  Tower. 

He  knd  Amy  were  to  leave  Cliff  Bridge  that 
afternoon.  They  were  to  go  direct  to  the  city 
where  Reuben  lived.  Reuben  was  expecting 
his  sister  home. 

She  was  glad  he  did  not  meet  them  at  the 
station.  She  knew,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he 
would  have  done  so.  But  his  engagements 
were  numerous  and  unceasing;  his  time  was 
never  his  own. 

His  room  was  all  in  order  for  her.  He  had 
been  expecting  her,  the  woman  of  the  house  told 
her,  all  the  day.  He  had  met  ome  train,  and 
come  back  disappointed.  Well,  to  be  sure! 
Miss  Howard  was  looking  better.  The  sea-air 
had  set  her  up ! 

"  Amy,"  said  Sidney,  when  they  were  alone, 
''  I  am  going  a  turn  in  the  town.  You  are  the 
proper  person  to  have  it  out  with  Reuben." 

*  *  Have  it  out  ?     Have  what  out,  Sidney  ?" 

''Well,  you  see  he  may  be  angry,  and  think 
himself  slighted.  I  don't  like  to  go  through 
any  thing  unpleasant.  I  will  come  back  when 
you  have  made  all  smooth." 

"  Oh,  Sidney  I  don't  go ;  do  stay  with  me !" 

"I  can't.  Amy.  No;  don't  hinder  me;"  for 
she  had  put  her  arms  round  him.  "I  want  to 
inquire  about  the  trains,  and  see  if  there's  a  de- 
cent inn  in  the  place.  I  don't  suppose  we  can 
get  on  till  to-morrow." 

Amy  loosed  her  hold  directly.  When  he 
was  gone,  she  sat  down,  her  hands  folded  on 
her  lap.  She  was  rather  in  a  flutter  when  she 
thought  what  Reuben  would  say.  The  incip- 
ient selfishness  of  Sidney's  tactics  did  not  strike 
her. 

Presently  there  came  the  well-known  step  by 
the  window.     That  was  Renben. 

"  Why,  Amy  I  I  thought  you  so  long ;  and 
by  yourself,  too.     Where  is  Sidney  ?" 

These  were  his  first  words  to  her. 

"He  is  gone  to  look  about  him,  Reuben." 
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"  I  hope  he  won't  lose  his  way.  Has  he  ever 
been  here  before?" 

"I  don't  know.     I—" 

Then,  ^thering  np  her  conrage,  she  went  to 
her  brother. 

**Benben,  I  want  to  tell  yon.  Fray  don't 
be  angry,  dear,  because  we  could  not  take  your 
adrice;  we  did  it  for  the  best:  Sidney  and  I 
are  married." 

He  looked  startled  for  the  moment,  and  yeiy 
mnch  pained.  It  made  the  tears  come  into  her 
eyes  to  think  how  they  had  wounded  him. 

He  was  softened  to  her  when  he  saw  the 
tears,  and  began  to  wipe  them  away ;  the  se- 
crecy of  the  transaction  had  vexed  and  hurt 
him.  It  was  clear  that  no  good  would  come 
of  it.  "  Whatever  Sidney  does,"  he  had  said, 
"let  hiVQ,  be  open  as  the  day."  That  is,  as  far 
as  his  relatives  were  concerned.  But  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done,  it  seemed,  and  reproach 
was  useless  now ;  besides,  he  did  not  wish  Amy's 
married  life  to  commence  with  weeping.  Now 
the  parting  was  so  near  at  hand,  Amy  clung  to 
her  brother  with  unusual  fondness.  It  occurred 
to  her  at  intervals  to  appreciate  the  blessing  of 
a  friend  like  Reuben. 

She  was  unworthy  of  him ;  she  had  known 
that  all  along.  He  would  go  on  his  way,  toil- 
ing op  that  rugged  height,  until  it  ended  in 
glory. 

What  would  she  do  ?  Ah  I  that  was  the  dif- 
fierence.  She  was  choosing  her  portion  here. 
Her  heart  was  below,  in  this  smooth  flowery 
path,  with  Sidney. 

The  interview  was  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  serious  character.  Brother  and  sister 
knew  not  where  they  might  meet  again.  She 
was  going  away  from  him,  beyond  his  control 
or  influence. 

He  had  intended  to  make  her  a  present  be- 
fore she  went  away.  It  lay  there  ready.  It 
was  a  handsomely  bound  Bible. 

She  was  softened,  and  her  spirit  chastened, 
by  this  farewell  interview  with  Keuben.  She 
took  the  sacred  volume  reverently. 

^^  Promise  me.  Amy,  that  you  will  never  miss 
reading  a  portion  day  by  day.  If  not  for  your 
own  sake,  dear,  promise  it  for  mine." 

'*  I  wiU  promise,"  she  said,  tearfully. 

'* And,  Amy,  whatever  happens  to  yon,  you 
will  find  some  word  of  counsel  or  of  sympathy 
there.  In  sorrow  it  will  cheer  you,  in  joy  it 
will  impart  fresh  gladness.  Take  it  to  your 
heart  in  faith  and  humility.  It  will  guide  you 
through  this  troublesome  world  until  we  shall 
meet  again  yonder." 

She  was  touched  more  than  ever.  He  had 
unconsciously  led  her  to  breathe  a  purer  and 
holier  atmosphere.  He  had  made  apparent  to 
her  a  solid  and  substantial  bliss  after  which  the 
sonl  of  man  might  well  hunger  and  thirst. 

Bat  here  Sidney  came  in  hastily,  and  at  once 
Ihe  train  of  pious  thought  was  broken  and  scat- 
tered.    The  spirit  he  brought  was  alien  to  it. 

He  shook  hands  with  Reuben  in  a  quick  and 
cursory  manner ;  then  taming  to  his  wife, 


' '  I  am  sorry  to  carry  you  away  so  soon.  Amy ; 
but  I  And  we  can  catch  a  train  that  reaches  East 
Bramley  to-night ;  that  is,  if  you  don't  delay." 

She  still  clung  to  Reuben.  The  parting  was 
more  painful  than  she  had  expected. 

Sidney  grew  impatient. 

**Come,  Amy,  the  train  won't  wait  for  us! 
Ton  must  say  good-bye.  What  is  that  parcel 
you  are  carrying  ?" 

**  It  is  Reuben's  present ;"  and  she  dried  her 
eyes.     ^'Look,  Sidney  I" 

He  came  and  looked.  A  smile,  half  of  de- 
rision, passed  over  his  face.  He  was  about  to 
shrug  his  shoulders,  but  the  presence  of  Reuben 
was  a  check. 

Amy  was  grave  and  silent  for  a  little  time, 
but  the  old  influence  was  fast  coming  back.  It 
only  needed  a  few  of  Sidney's  blandishments  to 
make  her  just  the  same  as  ever ;  to  make  her 
forgot  every  thing  in  the  world  but  him. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

BUTH  HAS  TO  BE  GOT  BID  OP. 

*'  It  seems  to  me,  Ruth,  that  you  do  not  ex- 
ert yourself  as  yon  ought,"  said  Miss  Peckit, 
one  day  to  her  teacher.  '*You  mope  about, 
and  have  no  spirit  in  yon,"  continued  that 
worthy  lady,  as  she  looked  at  Ruth's  red  eyes 
and  pale  cheeks.  ''Pray  what  have  you  been 
crying  about  now  ?" 

Ruth  turned  away  her  face.  She  had  long 
since  found  out  that  Miss  Peckit  was  not  the 
person  to  go  to  for  sympathy.  And  yet  she 
thought  she  had  never  needed  sympathy  so 
much  before.  She  was  very  wretched  indeed — 
as  wretched,  she  said  to  herself,  as  any  body 
could  be  on  this  earth.  She  had  been  six 
months  at  Miss  Peckit's  —  a  fact  she  could 
scarcely  believe,  even  with  the  evidence  of  her 
senses. 

The  place  had  been  more  wretched^if  possi- 
ble, than  she  had  anticipated;  the  fare  more 
meagre,  the  daily  life  more  devoid  of  comfort. 

Oom/ort  was  a  word  that  was  not  included  in 
the  Peckit  vocabulary.  At  first  Ruth's  pride 
had  held  her  up.  Her  obstinacy  was  of  an  en- 
during nature,  and  could  not  easily  be  tired. 
Both  pride  and  obstinacy  were  getting  wearied 
out  by  now. 

It  was  very  long  since  she  had  received  any 
communication  from  the  outer  world.  Her  hus- 
band had  addressed  several  letters  of  earnest  ex- 
postulation to  her,  but  she  had  replied  to  none 
of  them.  At  length  he  held  his  peace ;  from 
Mrs.  Mudford  she  never  heard  at  all. 

She  seemed  to  lie,  in  this  lonely  place,  for- 
gotten by  every  body. 

She  could  not  stay  here  much  longer;  her 
health  was  failing,  under  the  privations  she  en- 
dured. From  reports  which  came  now  and  then 
to  her  ear,  this  was  no  anusual  thing  with  Miss 
Peckit's  teachers.  She  had  not  forgotten  the 
I  ill-omened  assertion  that  **  none  of  'em  stop.' 
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Well,  she  vonld  not  «top,  if  ihe  could  only 
obtain  whut  paj-meot  was  due  to  bet. 

"Tbere  is  nolhinK  due  to  you  at  r]1,"  said 
MisB  Fcckit,  angrilj,  when  Rnth  propounded 
Ihe  sabjeci.  "You  csms  to  me  for  a  home, 
and  a  home  yoa  hare  had.  Not  a  word  ms 
KHid  about  payment.     It  is  not  every  one,  lei 


"  I  think  I  shall  be  ill.  I  don't  know  what 
will  become  of  me  I"  exclaimed  Kuth,  wilh  a 
Togue  sense  of  alarm,  and  bursting  into  tean. 

"  Tou  had  better  go  back  to  your  friend 
Mrs.  Mudford,"  sneered  Hisa  Peckit,  eying  her 
sharply. 

After  nil,  it  was  silly  to  try  and  keep  her 


me   icll  yoD,  that  would  reccire  a  mnaway 

Ruth's  pnle  cheek  crimsoned,  then  again  it 
looked  BO  pale  nnd  wan  that  Miss  FcckiE  added, 
in  the  same  unfeeling  tone,  "  If  you  are  going 
to  full  ill  on  my  bande,  it  is  another  matter." 


against  her  will.  She  was  of  very  little  use, 
and  set  a  bad  example  to  the  girls.  She  was 
always  fretting— the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  spirits  of  the  establishment;  and  she 
would  cerUinly  fall  ill.  sooner  or  later.  Miss 
Feckit  WM  running  a  risk  by  not  letting  her  go. 
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peaceably  and  at  once.  Besides,  rumors  had 
got  abOQt  concerning  Rnth's  position  as  a  wife 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  the  parents  of 
some  of  the  pap^  had  made  unpleasant  remarks 
oa  the  subject.  It  would  never  do  to  damage 
her  own  interests  by  harboring  Ruth.  She  had 
e^nessed  a  wish  to  go,  and  she  should.  She 
would  offer  her  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  and  get 
rid  of  her. 

When  this  decision  came  to  the  ears  of  Ruth, 
her  heart  leaped  for  joy.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  get  free  from  this  prison.  .  And  in  one 
respect  Miss  Feckit  was  right;  she  would  go 
straight  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Mudford.  Mrs.  Mud- 
ford  would  be  sure  to  receive  her  with  open  arms. 
She.  was  not  yet  humbled  enough  to  seek  her 
husband — that  might  come  after.  He  would 
be  sure  to  hear  of  her  return,  and  would  per- 
haps seek  her.     . 

She  longed  to  see  her  friend  again.  She  had 
heard  no  syllable  of  kindness  tbis  long  time — 
nothing  bat  jarS,  and  broils,  and  petty  squabbles 
had  met  her  ears.  Mrs.  Mudford  was  sure  to 
be  kind,  when  Ruth  told  her  all.  She  would 
embrace  her,  and  take  her  to  her  motherly  heart. 
Had  she  not  said  many  times,  '*  I  am  quite  a 
mother  to  yon,  Ruth  ?"  And  this  was  just  the 
time  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

She  was  glad  to  turn  her  back  on  the  Fen 
country.  The  journey  did  not  seem  half  so 
wearisome,  now  she  had  her  face  homeward. 
Her  heart  grew  lighter  and  more  cheerful  every 
tnoment  that  she  was  being  whirled  away  from 
Brook. 

The  four  hours  at  last  came  to  an  end.  Yon- 
der was  East  Bramley,  the  home  of  her  friend. 
Her  troubles  will  surely  come  to  an  end  now. 

She  had  her  luggage  put  into  a  cab,  and  was 
soon  .rattling  away  to  the  market-place.  She 
told  the  driver  to  stop  at  Mr.  Mudford's  house. 
What  that  worthy  individual  would  say  to  her, 
or  what  he  would  think  or  do,  never  came  into 
her  mind.     His  wife  was  the  ruling  power. 

The  girl  who  opened  the  door  had  never  seen 
Rnth  before.  She  was  newly  come ;  for  Mrs. 
Mudford's  servants  and  Miss  Feckit*s  teachers 
might  have  been  enrolled  in  the  same  category. 
De  that  as  it  may,  she  admitted  Ruth  and  her 
boxes  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Her  boxes 
were  placed  in  the  hall,  and  Ruth  ran  up 
rtairs  into  the  drawing-room,  to  wait  till  Mrs. 
Mudford  should  have  finished  dressing  for  din- 
ner. 

Rnth  was  spent  and  wearied.  The  thought 
of  dinner  was  the  most  acbeptable  that  could  be 
presented  to  her. 

Shonld  she  go  to  her  friend  at  once  ?  She 
was  very  impatient  to  see  her,  but  it  might  not 
be  safe :  she  might  stumble  upon  Mr.  Mudford. 
No ;  it  was  best  to  wait.  And  hark !  there  is 
the  well-known  step— there  is  Mrs.  Mudford. 

Rnth  got  up  and  went  to  the  door  to  meet 
her.  She  would  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
her,  for  she  was  thinking  of  the  warm  embrace 
and  the  cordial  reception  so  long  anticipated. 
But  no  such  thing.     Mrs.  Mudford  uttered  a  lit- 


tle shriek  of  surprise,  and  drew  back  with  un- 
mistakable reluctance. 

**  Ruth  J  how  in  the  world  came  you  here  ?" 

Rnth  told  her,  hastily  and  volubly;  but  she 
had  not  half  time  to  get  through  her  story.  An 
idea  had  seized  on  Mrs.  Mudford's  mind,  and 
distracted  it. 

Those  boxes  she  had  wondered  to  see  in  the 
hall :  depend  upon  it,  they  were  Ruth's.  Ruth 
had  come  back  upon  her  hands,  just  when  she 
supposed  she  had  been  got  rid  of.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inopportune.  What  on  earth 
could  she  do  with  her  ?  Certainly,  she  would, 
not  harbor  her  a  second  time.  She  had  fqund 
it  did  not  answer.  She  had  been  blamed,  and 
her  name  bandied  about  in  the  town.  Besides, 
her  husband  would  never  allow  it  for  a  single 
moment     On  this  point  he  was  firm  as  a  rocl^. 

It  was  very  troublesome,  and  just  at  dinner- 
time, too,  when  she  expected  him  in  every  mo- 
ment. Well,  she  must  get  rid  of  her  somehow 
or  other. 

''Pray  are  those  boxes  yours?''  asked  she, 
with  anxiety. 

**Yes.     I  thought — I  supposed — " 

*'  You  had  no  right  to  think  any  thing,"  in- 
terrupted the  bosom  friend,  angrily.  '*You 
must  have  known  you  covHd  not  cpme  here :  I 
told  you  so  before.     I  took  all  that  trouble — " 

"But  where  am  I  to  go?"  exclaimed  Ruth, 
in  tears  and  distress. 

''There's  the  inn!  Good  gracious!  How 
could  you  be  so  imprudent,  when  he  will  be 
home,  I  expect,  every  minute  ?  I  shall  order 
a  cab.  I  would  not  have  him  sec  those  boxes 
for  any  thing." 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Mudford,"  sobbed  Ruth,  hyster- 
ically, "  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  cruel. 
If  you  turn  against  me,  what  will  become  of 
me  ?" 

"There — ^there!  pray  don't  make  a  scene; 
it  won't  do  a  bit  of  good.  When  I  .found  you  a 
home  with  Miss  Peckit,  I  washed  my  hands  of 
you  forever.  Dear  me !  I  hope  the  cab  won't 
be  long."  And  Mrs.  Mudford  stationed  herself 
at  tlie  window  to  look. 

Ruth  wept  aloud.  Her  disappointment  and 
dismay. were  not  to  be  described. 

AH  at  once  Mrs.  Mudford  turned  round  with 
alacrity.  "  There  it  is.  What  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance! Come,  Ruth."  And  she  fairly 
hustled  her  to  the  door. 

The  girl  was  putting  the  luggage  into  the  cab- 
man^s  charge.  She  was  glad  enough  to  be  out 
of  the  scrape. 

"Where  shall  I  drive  you  to?"  asked  the 
man,  touching  his  hat. 

"I  don't  know— I  can't  tell,"  replied  Ruth, 
stupefied,  and  glancing  helplessly  round. 

Mrs.  Mudford  had  gone  back  into  the  house, 
and  shut  the  door  after  her. 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

« 

«IT  8EBYE8  ME  RIGHT." 

BiTT  it  would  never  do  to  stand  in  this  way, 
the  gazing-stock  of  the  street.  Ruth  dried  her 
eyes  quickly  and  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do ; 
she  mast  follow  Mrs.  Madford's  advice  and  go 
to  the  inn  —  not  the  "George  and  Dragon," 
the  head  inn  in  East  Bramley ;  that  would  be 
on  too  grand  a  scale,  ibd  quite  beyond  her 
means.  There  was  a  small  second-rate  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 
It  was  called  the  **  Eagle,"  and  to  it  Ruth  re- 
solved to  go. 

It  became  clearer  to  her  every  moment  that 
she  must  make  a  compromise  with  her  husband. 

When  she  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment, 
of  which  she  stood  greatly  in  need,  and  disposed 
of  her  luggage,  she  would  walk  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  Jane  Wilson's  lodgings.  It  would 
be  a  stroll  of  simple  reconnoitring.  What 
would  be  the  result  she  knew  not.  Perhaps 
she  might  see  him.  Perb|ips,  from  his  peaceful 
and  secure  abode,  he  might  look  out  and  behold 
her,  homeless,  friendless,  almost  in  want. 

Tears  came  to  Ruth's  eyes ;  she  was  begin- 
ning to  see  her  error,  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
she  had  lost. 

The  "  E^le  "  was  very  full  and  very  noisy. 
It  was  market-day  in  East  Bramley.  She  had 
a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  go  through,  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  waited  upon.  It 
was  quite  impossible  she  could  sojourn  here 
long.  When  she  had  eaten  her  ill-serred  and 
carelessly-prepared  meal,  her  heart  began  to 
beat  very  fast  indeed. 

She  put  a  thick  veil  over  her  hat  so  as  to  hide 
her  features  completely;  then  she  went  out, 
and  turned  her  steps  in  the  d^ipction  of  Jane 
Wilson's  lodging. 

Jane  Wilson's  lodging  was  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  town.  From  the  back  yon  could  see  the 
fields.  She  remembered  her  husband  telling 
her  this,  and  saying  that  the  walk  to  his  office 
would  do  him  a  world  of  good.  There  was  a 
garden  in  front,  where  roses  and  geraniums 
were  in  full  beauty.  It  was  a  very  agreeable 
abode,  when  she  came  to  inquire  into  it. 

Shall  she  see  her  husband  at  the  window? 
He  will  have  left  his  office  by  now.  She  glances 
fearfully  up  to  it;  there  is  no  Horace — not  a 
vestige  of  any  familiar  face !  The  window  is 
closed,  and  the  blind  down,  as  if  the  room  were 
unoccupied. 

Stay — and  her  heart  sank  within  her  like  a 
stone.  What  does  that  card  mean?  Why  does 
it  say,  in  black  and  white,  '* Lodgings  to  let?" 

What!  Horace's  lodgings;  the  rooms  that 
were  to  have  been  her  home ;  she  felt  giddy  and 
faint,  and  took  hold  of  the  railings  that  fenced 
in  the  garden.  Horace,  then,  was  gone  I  She 
had  not  been  conscious  till  now  how  much  she 
had  been  relying  upon  him  for  protection. 

Where  was  he  gone?  Oh!  what  a  wilder- 
ness the  town  seemed  to  her  1  What  a  keen, 
cruel  disappointment  she  had  met  with  I 


As  she  still  clung  to  the  railings,  a  respecta- 
bly-dressed woman  came  up  to  the  gate.  She 
looked  at  Ruth,  as  she  opened  it,  with  a  glance 
of  inquiry.  This  must  be  the  owner  of  the 
house — Jane  Wilson. 

What  a  pleasant  face  she  had !  how  tidy  and 
comfortable  she  appeared!  there  would  have 
been  nothing  whatever  to  object  to  in  such  a 
person  as  this.  Why,  then,  had  she  been  bent 
upon  supposing  exactly  the  opposite  ? 

After  another  glance  of  inquiry,  Jane  Wilson 
spoke  to  her.  *^  Were  you  looking  for  lodgings, 
ma'am  ?  Mine  are  at  liberty ;  will  yon  please 
to  walk  in?" 

There  was  one  comfort — Jane  Wilson  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  who  she  was.  Suppose 
she  did  walk  in.  Her  limbs  trembled  so  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  sit  down,  and  she  might 
hear  tidings  of  her  husband.  Not  that  she 
meant  to  ask,  in  so  many  words,  she  was  too 
much  ashamed. 

What  a  pleasant  room  it  was !  How  orderly 
— how  completely  comfortable!  How  every 
thing  shone  and  sparkled  with  cleanliness! 
How  happy  she  might  have  been  in  such  a 
home  as  this ! 

She  sat  down  without  removing  her  veil. 
Tears  had  come  into  her  eyes ;  she  thought  of 
what  she  had  lost,  and  a  sickening  anxiety  was 
at  her  heart.    Where  was  Horace  ? 

Jane  Wilson,  being  by  nature  communica- 
tive, soon  opened  up  the  subject. 

"These  are  the  rooms,  ma'am,  one  below  and 
one  above,  and  a  little  lumber-closet  besides. 
They're  fitted  up  nicely,  you  see.  I  had  a  new 
paper  put  up,  for  the  last  lodger — ^poor  young 
gentleman  I"  and  she  sighed. 

"Why  poor?"  stammered  Ruth,  her  cheeks 
tingling  behind  her  veil — "why  do  yon  call 
him  so?" 

"  Oh,  poor  fellow !  It  was  my  young  master, 
ma'am.  I  had  known  him  from  his  cradle,  and 
as  nice  a  young  gentleman,  and  as  good-hearted 
as  ever  lived.     What  a  pity  it  was,  to  be  sure !" 

"He  has  left,  then?"  said  Ruth,  carefally 
guarding  the  tone  of  her  voice  lest  it  should  be- 
tray her. 

"Indeed,  he  has,  ma'am!  The  fact  is,  he 
has  been  drove  away  from  East  Bramley  idto- 
gether." 

It  was  hard  work  not  to  utter  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  terror,  but  she  did  not.  A  chill- 
ing, icy  sensation  began  to  creep  over  her.  She 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  be  ill. 

"  Ton  see,  ma'am,  he  was  driven  away  by  his 
wife." 

Ruth  sat  as  if  she  had  been  turned  to  stone. 

"More's  the  pity  he  married  such  a  silly 
thing,"  resumed  Jane  Wilson,  fairly  launched 
on  the  subject.  "  He  never  said  a  word  to  me, 
nor  to  any  body ;  he  wasn't  the  kind  of  man. 
If  ever  there  was  a  bom  and  bred  gentleman,  it 
was  my  master,  Mr.  Vincent." 

There — ^the  very  name.  She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  She  "was  in  an  agony  to  know 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  where  he  was 
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gone  to.  Bnt  she  dared  not  trast  herself  to 
ask,  and  it  tmned  out  that  Jane  Wilson  did  not 
know. 

**  Mrs.  Vincent  wonld  not  come  to  these  lodg- 
ings ;  they  wasn't  good  enough  for  her ;  yet  she 
was  only  a  girl  who  used  to  go  out  teaching,** 
ssid  Jane  Wilson,  contemptuous^. 

"It  serves  me  right,"  thought  Ruth,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  regret — "  quite  right !" 

''And  would  yon  belieye  it,  ma'am,  she  lost 
him  his  hest  friends,  and  stirred  up  such  a  talk 
and  mischief  in  the  town,  that  his  business — he 
was  a  lawyer — ^fell  off,  and  he  was  half-ruined  I 
That  was  the  reason  why  he  went  away.** 

"Perhaps  he  will  try  to  practise  somewhere 
die,"  Ruth  forced  herself  to  say,  in  the  Tain 
hope  of  eliciting  further  information. 

"  I  don't  know ;  ttfbse  sort  of  things  are  what 
paU  a  man  down.  I  am  afraid,  myself,  that  he 
has  left  the  country ;  he  said  something  about 
U." 

Ruth  got  np ;  she  was  shocked  beyond  meas- 
nre.  The  last  speech  came  upon  her  with  a 
stunning  blow.  Her  sign  of  departure  recalled 
Jane  Wilson  to  the  point  in  hand. 

"Will  you  look  at  the  room  up  itairs,  ma'am  ? 
I  did  so  try  to  make  everywhere  comfortable  for 
Mrs.  Vincent.  These  plants  in  the  window  I 
had  put  in  for  her;  and  I  had  a  bit  of  new 
carpet—" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Ruth,  hastily,  as  a 
feeling  of  deadly  sickness  came  OTer  her;  ''it 
13  getting  late.    I  must  go." 

She  could  not  say  home,  for  she  had  none. 

"Perhaps  you  will  give  a  call  to-morrow?" 
said  Jane  Wilson,  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance 
of  a  lodger. 

"I  wiU  see>-I  wiU  see!"  said  Ruth,  hurried- 
ly.  And  she  got  out  into  the  air  as  soon  as  she 
coald. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

XIOHT    AND    WBONO. 

"Miss  Siblst  is  sitting  np  for  yon,  sir," 
said  the  servant,  as  he  admitted  his  master. 

"What,  Maude  ?"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch ; 
"why,  it  is  eleTcn  o'clock !" 

"I  know,  sir;  but  Miss  Sibley  said  we  were 
to  let  her  know  as  soon  as  you  came.  She  is 
in  the  drawing-room,  sir." 

Mr.  Sibley  had  bis  watch  in  his  hand.  <«That*s 
cvrions,"  muttered  he  to  himself;  "some  inva- 
lid's whim,  I  suppose." 

Very  leisurely  he  went  up  stairs.  His  head 
was  fnll  of  other  business ;  he  had  no  room  in 
it  for  Maude.     He  never  thought  of  her  at  all. 

To-morrow  was  the  day  fixed  for  Luke  Or- 
mond  to  pay  the  debt,  or  else  to  have  the 
Meadow  Farm  seized  in  default.  It  would  be 
t  glorious  day  for  Sibley. 

"Whichever  way  it  turns  out,  they  are  min- 
^  and  I  am  safe,"  thought  he,  exultingly. 

Tet  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  great- 
er than  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand.    His 


servants  noticed  that  his  lamp  had  burned  in 
his  room  until  the  morning ;  that  he  left  his 
food  untasted ;  that  he  had  been  in  and  out  of 
the  house  incessantly.  As  he  went  up  the 
staircase,  you  could  see  that  his  face,  for  all  the 
wicked  triumph  upon  it,  was  worn  and  changed. 

"Well,  Maude,"  and  he  looked  in  hastily,  and 
not  intending  to  stay  a  moment,  "  how  is  it  you 
are  not  in  bed  ?    It  is  more  than  time." 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
as  though  she  had  been  walking  up  and  down, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  restlessness  that  haunted 
her  father.  E2ven  in  his  preoccupation  he 
could  not  help  but  notice  how  pale  she  was. 

"Come,  Maude,  you  are  doing  a  silly  thing. 
What  will  the  doctor  say  ?" 

He  had  walked  up  to  her,  but  she  went  to 
close  the  door  after  him.  He  could  see  by  her 
manner  that  slie  had  something  important  to 
say. 

In  that  critical  posture  of  his  afiairs,  the 
slightest  thing  made  him  uneasy.  But,  pshaw! 
how  foolish  and  cowardly  he  was.  He  had 
been  overworked,  and  was  getting  nervous.  A 
night's  rest  would  set  him  up. 

"Now,  Maude,  out  with  it.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  go  to  bed,  I  do." 

She  had  closed  the  door,  and  fastened  it,  as 
though  she  were  resolved  to  keep  out  intruders. 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  low  and  stifled,  as  if 
afraid  a  whisper  might  escape  to  other  ears 
than  theirs. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon  about  this  debt,*^ 

"  What  deb^?" 

He  asked  the  question  hastily,  and  in  a  tone 
of  alarm.  Surely  she  could  not  menu  that 
debt.  He  had  kept  it  frotn  her  sedulously. 
He  had  earnestly  requested  that  no  tidings  of 
it  might  reach  her  sick-chamber.  How,  then, 
had  she  heard  it  ? 

"What  debt,  Maude?  Can't  yon  speak, 
giri?" 

She  did  speak,  in  the  same  stifled  voice,  but 
which  had  yet  a  depth  of  anxiety  in  it  as 
though  the  matter  pressed  heavily  on  her  mind 
and  heart. 

' '  The  debt  of  which  you  accuse  the  Ormonds. " 

Again  that  name.  His  face  grew  dark  and 
dangerous  in  its  expression,  but  her  pure  serene 
eye  mot  his,  and  subdued  it. 

"Do  you  remember," she  said,  "one  day, 
when  yon  destroyed  a  book  in  this  very  room — 
when  you  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  burnt  it  ?** 

"Ah !  and  should  burn  it  again,  if  it  belong- 
ed to  an  Ormond !" 

He  spoke  with  a  fierceness  and  malignity 
that  made  her  start.  But  she  recovered  her 
air  of  calm  authority  in  a  moment.  Hers  was 
the  superior  strength  of  good  as  opposed  to  evil. 

"Since  that  day,"  she  resumed,  "I  have 
been,  as  yon  know,  suiiering  from  a  long  ill- 
ness ;  bnt  yesterday  I  left  my  room  for  the  first 
time — " 

"  Yon  need  not  tell  me  that,"  he  said,  harsh- 
ly and  without  feeling.  "  You  are  always  ill, 
idways  keeping  your  room." 
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Her  lip  ti-embled ;  it  was  hard,  even  after 
long  usage,  to  endure  his  taunts  and  bitter 
speeches  with  composure. 

'^  A  paper  dropped  from  that  book,"  she  said. 
'*  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time.  It  was  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  when  you  came  into  the  room. 
Neither  of  us  noticed  it." 

His  face  changed  perceptibly.  It  was  im- 
possible to  misinterpret  the  look  of  alarm  that 
spread  itself  over  his  features. 

Still,  he  concealed  his  feelings  by  a  laugh. 

*^  Is  this  all  you  want  to  tell  me  ?  It  is  scarce- 
ly worth  your  while  to  bolt  us  in  for  that ;"  and 
he  looked  at  his  watch  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

''It  is  not  all;  that  paper  was  of  vital  im- 
portance. Much  mischief,  much  misery  might 
have  been  spared  had  it  been  produced  earlier. 
Can  you  not  guess  what  it  was?" 

'*Not  I,  indeed;"  and  he  added  words  it 
w^ould  be  a  shame  to  repeat. 

''Then  I  will  tell  you ;"  and  in  the  look  she 
gave  him  he  read  her  full  and  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  transaction,  with  all  its  fmud 
and  jnalignity.  "I  will  tell  you.  It  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  as  paid ;  the  legal 
receipt,  duly  attested,  which  sets  the  matter  at 
rest  forever." 

"  I — I — do  not  believe  you.     It  is  a — " 

But  again  her  eyes  stopped  him ;  again  her 
pure  and  lofty  expression  gave  her  the  mastery. 

He  drew  bis  hand  across  his  forehead.  He 
felt  stunned,  and  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall. 

What  I  were  his  schemes  to  be  upset  at  the 
eleventh  hour?  Was  the  thing  he  most  dread- 
ed to  rise  np  before  him  in  all  its  terrors  now  ? 
— now,  on  the  eve  of  his  triumph,  when  he  had 
thought  himself  sebure  ? 

Well,  be  it  so,  and  a  guilty  sense  of  relief 
came  into  his  .mind.  The  holder  of  the  secret 
was  his  own  child.  No  other  person  knew,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  his  accomplice  and  his  tool,  and 
he  was  sure  of  him.  He  must  have  two  ac- 
complices instead  of  one,  that  was  all.  Maude 
could  not,  in  common  decency,  impeach  her 
own  father.  If  needs  be,  she  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidden  depths  of  the  affair. 
Things  she  knew  not  of  must  be  put  in  plain 
English  before  her,  unless  indeed  —  and  he 
would  try  this  plan  first — unless  she  would  give 
lip  the  receipt  to  him.  Ah !  if  she  would  do 
that,  and  his  eye  glanced  at  the  gas-light  over- 
head. 

A  few  seconds — a  minnto  heap  of  ashes,  and 
all  would  be  over. 

But  she  would  not  give  it  up.  It  was  not 
here,  she  said.  He  need  not  advance  with  that 
angry  gesture,  as  though  he  would  take  it  from 
her  by  force.  It  was  safe  out  of  his  reach. 
Nothing  should  induce  her  to  give  it  up. 

What  was  he  to  do  now  ?  Calm  down  his 
ruffled  passions,  and  toll  her — all. 

"Maude,"  said  he,  restraining  himself  with 
what  power  he  had,  "  when  you  know  the  whole 
bearings  of  the  case,  you  will  at  once  place  in 
my  hands  a  document  which  is  fraught  with  ruin 
to  us ;  to  t»,  my  child,  to  tts.     The  Ormonds  may 


indeed  escape,  but  I,  your  father — ^have  yon  no 
mercy  on  me  ?" 

Yes,  she  said,  she  had  mercy ;  she  would  show 
it  in  withholding  him  from  a  deed  of  injustice 
and  dishonor. 

"  But  if  I  have  placed  myself  in  a  position 
such  as  you  have  not  even  guessed  at ;  if  I  have 
had  difficulties  and  temptations  unknown  to  a 
girl  like  yon  ;  if  I  was  resolved  to  master  them, 
to  climb  up  the  ladder  at  any  risk — at  any  cost^ 
what  then,  Maude  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said  faintly, 
and  a  deadly  pallor  spreading  over  her  face. 
"  What  temptations  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  the  payment  of  this  debt  to  Sir 
Frederick  will  hide  a  defalcation  occasioned  by 
me ;  that  I  have — " 

"Oh,  no — no  I"  she  cried,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands ;  "do  not  tell  me  that.  Father — 
dear  father,  have  some  pity,  some  mercy !" 

"  It  is  you  who  must  have  mercy,  Maude,  on 
me,"  and  he  came  near  to  her,  and  spoke  with 
intense  earnestness,  as  if  his  life  hung  on  her 
decision.  "  You  roust  view  my  conduct  in  the 
light  of  a  daughter's  affection  " — the  word  was 
strange  to  bin),  and  he  stumbled  over  it — "you 
must  remember  the  comforts  and  luxuries  in- 
sured to  you  by  my — ^my  success.  You  must 
not  judge  me  harshly ;  you  must  allow  time  for 
me  to  right  myself,  and  save  the  misery  of  an 
exposure.  All  this  yon  must  do,  Maude,  and 
will." 

She  was  crouching  down,  her  face  hidden,  her 
whole  appearance  that  of  one  on  whom  had  fall- 
en an  intolerable  burden.  Slie  did  not  answer 
or  look  up,  or  give  him  the  least  hint  of  what 
she  meant  to  do. 

"  You  must  be  my  friend,  Maude,  and  coun- 
sellor. If  I  have  been  cold  and  untender,  I 
will  never  be  so  again.  I  will  love  and  cherish 
yon  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  And  it  is  not 
much  I  ask,  only  that " — and  he  came  close  to 
her,  and  spoke  the  words  into  her  ear — "only 
that  we  may  burn  that  paper  I" 


CHAPTER  LVin. 
Maude's  last  tbial. 

The  great  clock  o&  the  stairs  struck  twelve. 
Every  stroke  sounded  distinctly  through  the 
house.  When  it  had  finished,  a  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

Maude  roused  herself  at  the  sound.  She  rose 
in  her  usual  quiet  manner.  She  was  evidently 
putting  a  strong  restraint  upon  herself.  •  She 
walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  . 

The  person  who  had  knocked -was  Maude's 
old  and  faithful  attendant.  She  had  been  for 
some  time  in  great  anxiety  about  her  mistress. 

"  Had  you  not  better  go  to  bed,  Miss  Sibley  ? 
You  can  not  know  how  late  it  is." 

Maude  spoke  in  her  usual  tone  when  she  re- 
plied. She  held  her  face  averted,  so  that  the 
old  servant  should  not  see  it. 
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'*  Ton  need  not  wait  up  for  me,  Jane ;  I  am 
talking  to  my  father.     Good-night." 

The  woman  did  not  seem  satisfied.  '  Sibley 
conld  hear  her  remonstrating,  bat  erentually 
she  departed,  and  Mande  closed  the  door  and 
again  fastened  it.  Before  she  did  so,  she  stood 
listening  to  the  retreating  footsteps  until  they 
died  away,  and  all  was  silent. 

This  little  intermption  had  reassured  her  fa- 
ther. Bndently  her  wish  had  been  to  screen 
him.  He  came  forward  with  hope  in  his  face. 
"Then  you  mean  to  stand  by  me,  and  to  save 
me  ?" 

She  sat  down,  for  a  violent  trembling  had 
seized  npon  her.  Otherwise  she  was  calmer  by 
far  than  he  was. 

**  Maude,"  he  said  eagerly,  **  where  is  it — 
that — that  paper?  'Can  you  not  fetch  it? 
You  see  how  clear  a  path  there  is  for  our  es- 
cape ;  ho^  easy  it  will  be  to  avoid  this  frightful 
rain.     Where  is  it?" 

She  did  not  reply.  He  went  on  eagerly, 
though  his  heart  misgave  him,  *'We  can  de- 
stroy it  in  a  moment.  No  time  can  be  more 
fitting,  no  place  more  secret.  No  one  will  see 
us,  Maade,  no  one." 

She  spoke  then.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  looking 
steadily  at  him — '*  yes ;  there  is  One  who  will 
see  us — ^who  sees  us  now,  and  is  cognizant  of 
oor  innendost  thoughts." 

Her  solemnity  of  manner  silenced  him  for 
the  moment.  He  kttew  how  irreligious  his  life 
had  heen ;  that  even  now  he  was  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world. 

She  took  advantage  of  his  silence.  ,  She  has- 
tened to  put  before  him  the  evil  and  the  good, 
the  blessing  and  the  cursing;  to  point  out  to 
him  which  path  he  ought  to  choose.  **  Father," 
she  said  with  earnestness  and  affection,  'Met 
me  beseech  you  to  put  away  the  wicked  thought ; 
to  let  the  sin  come  out  in  all  its  enormity. 
Better  be  judged  now  than  tlien  ;  better  be  pun- 
ished now  than  forever !" 

This  is  what  be  had  feared  all  along — 
Maude's  principles.  They  had  stood  up  like  a 
rampart  against  which  he  had  never  ceased  to 
be  in  collision.  Light  and  darkness,  sin  and 
holiness,  could  make  no  compact.  He  knew  it 
in  his  heart.  If  he  had  not,  he  mast  have 
learnt  the  lesson  now.  Still,  there  was  a  vnl- 
nerable  point  in  this  well-proven  armor — her 
feelings  as  a  daughter.  He  would  work  on 
these.  Violence  and  clamor,  his  better  judg- 
ment told  him,  were  useless. 

He  reminded  her  she  could  at  least  be  silent. 
If  she  refused  to  destroy  the  paper,  she  need 
not  produce  it.  When  was  such  a  thing  heard 
of,  as  for  a  daughter  to  betray  her  father  ? 

Ah !  the  point  was  vulnerable,  and  the  weap- 
on keen.  Her  poor  weak  frame  quivered  with 
the  torture  of  it.  Nature  suggested  many  rea- 
sons why  she  should  acquiesce.  Her  conduct 
would  be  in  unison  with  the  first  and  strongest 
principle  of  our  being — filial  affection.  No 
one  would  blame  her.  Besides,  no  one  would 
nispect  the  existence  of  the  fraud.     Things 


would  go  on  as  they  had  done.  There  would 
be  no  exposure,  no  ruin.  It  was  an  easy  path 
by  which,  as  he  had  told  her,  they  might  es- 
cape. 

Her  influence  with  him  would  be  stronger 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  would  be  very 
sweet  to  have  this  coldness  done  away,  and  grat- 
itude and  love  instead — to  be  cherished  instead 
of  neglected ;  to  have  a  father  in  the  place  of 
an  indifferent  and  unwilling  protector.  And 
all  this  at  the  price  of  one  small  act  of  compli- 
ance. 

It  would  be  done  in  a  moment,  this  little 
deed,  and  leave  them  free  and  in  security. 
But  there  was  a  keen  sense  of  right  in  Maude's 
mind  which  rent  away  these  flimsy  sophisms. 
To  connive  at  a  sin  was,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
to  be  guilty  of  it. 

She  told  him  so.  Painful  as  it  was  to  her, 
she  refused,  plainly  and  distinctly.  She  dare 
not  abet  him  in  his  design,  and  she  would  not. 

But  be  had  made  some  kind  of  impression. 
He  saw  it  in  the  tears  of  anguish  that  gushed 
from  her  eyes^  and  the  trembling  of  her  poor 
weak  frame.  He  followed  it  up  skillfully.  He 
used  all  the  arguments  he  could  iVivent.  He 
tried  tenderness,  and  persuasion,  and  command. 
He  assailed  each  point  in  succession.  He  would 
force  her,  if  needs  be,  into  compliance. 

But  she  did  not  yield.  Let  the  suffering  be 
what  it  might,  she  would  keep  her  higli  posi- 
tion. The  voice  of  duty  was  plain,  the  guid- 
ings  of  religion  unmistakable.  No  fraud,  or 
chicanery,  or  double-dealing  could  find  admit- 
tance there.  To  yield  was  to  give  up  all  she 
held  most  sacred — to  imperil  her  soul  and  his. 

She  would  not  forsake  him  ;  slie  told  him  so, 
as  she  wept  in  the  full  anguish  of  her  heart. 
In  his  adversity,  and  when  all  else  forsook  him, 
she  would  abide  firm  and  unchangeable.  She 
would  go  with  him  where  he  listed.  She  would 
devote  herself  to  the  task  of  soothing  and  cheer- 
ing him  through  the  dark  days  that  were  com- 
ing. She  would  work  with  her  own  hands  if 
needed.  She  would  suffer  hardships  gladly 
and  without  a  murmur,  only  let  restitution  be 
made,  and  this  foul  blot  be  done  away,  at  any 
cost,  at  any  sacrifice. 

In  his  heart  he  was  furious  with  her.  This 
was  not  what  he  wanted.  What  did  he  care  for 
restitution  ?  He  wanted  to  keep  his  place  among 
his  fellows,  and  to  root  out  the  Ormonds. 

It  was  evident  that  she  would  not  help  him. 
The  wicked  spirit  within  was  ready  to  break  all 
bounds.  It  sugg^ted  thoughts  that  were  hor- 
rible. Her  puny  life  alone  stood  between  him 
and  safety.  He  was  almost  tempted  to  wish  it 
gone. 

It  was  useless  to  press  her  further  then. 
She  was  faint  and  exhausted.  Though  the  re- 
solve stood  firm,  the  physical  powers  seemed  as 
though  they  would  fail  utterly.  To  look  at  her, 
you  might  think  this  trial  would  be  her  last. 

It  would  be  better  to  leave  her  for  a  time. 
Neither  of  them  could  go  to  rest  that  night. 
Perhaps  a  touch  of  relenting  Would  come  as  she 
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sat  alone.  His  room  was  close  at  hand,  he  conld 
hear  the  slightest  sound,  and  he  was  exhausted 
too,  and  unable  to  protract  this  wretched  scene. 
He  might  get  fresh  strength,  and  think  of  fresh 
arguments,  and  win  fresh  persuasions.  If  driv- 
en  to  absolute  despair,  he  scarce  knew  what  he 
might  not  do. 

He  remained  away  longer  than  he  intended. 
He  had  thrown  himself  on  the  couch  in  his 
room  and  fallen  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 
When  he  awoke,  daylight  was  beginning  to  glim- 
mer in  the  east.  He  rose  up  hastily.  All  his 
cares  and  dangers  came  flashing  into  his  mind. 
He  would  go  back  to  Maude. 

He  was  very  desperate.  He  would  use  threat- 
ening now,  and  try  her  courage.  The  courage 
of  a  woman  did  not  stand  for  much,  he  thought. 

The  room  was  as  he  left  it.  The  gas  was 
burning,  and  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa  yonder. 

Is  she  asleep?  If  so,  he  must  wake  her. 
The  house  will  be  astir  presently,  and  he  must 
know  what  she  means  to  do.  How  defenseless 
she  is,  and  how  completely  in  his  power ;  and 
how  utter  the  ruin  will  be !  Home,  and  friends, 
and  fortune,  all  will  be  gone.  And  one  slight 
act  might  remedy  the  mischief.  He  gnashes 
his  teeth  as  he  thinks  of  it.  One  little  conces- 
sion, one  lifting  of  her  finger,  and  she  will  not 
do  it.     No,  not  to  save  them  both. 

He  has  never  loved  ner.  As  a  child,  he  did 
not  care  for  the  puny  thing.  She  has  always 
disappointed  him.  He  hates  her  religion.  He 
knows  he  can  not  bend  her  to  his  purpose ;  he 
knows  that  to  the  very  death  she  will  resist  all 
compromise  with  evil. 

How  fast  she  sleeps  I  She  must  have  been 
very  weary ;  and  a  touch  of  human  feeling  strug- 
gles  into  his  mind.  Still,  he  dare  not  allow  this 
respite  to  continue.  He  must  begin  again  that 
attempt  in  which  he  has  been  so  often  baffled — 
in  which  he  must  succeed,  and  will. 

Stay,  is  it  sleep  ?  How  rigid  is  the  outline 
of  her  form — how  awfully  motionless  I  Surely 
not  a  breath  stirs.  He  has  heard  of  some  dread 
presence  that  has  been  called  sleep's  twin  brother. 
It  is  more  like  that,  and  his  face  turns  ashy- white 
— ^more  like  ckath, 

A  mixed  sensation  is  in  his  mind — horror 
first,  and  an  indefinable  reluctance  to  approach 
her.  Then  a  vague  remorse,  a  consciousness 
that  he  had  >tried  her  beyond  her  strength ;  that 
he  had  forced  her  through  a  furnace  of  trial  in 
which  the  poor  weak  frame  has  been  consumed ; 
that,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  every 
moment  of  solitude,  often,  tpo,  amid  the  busy 
throng  of  men,  he  shall  have  her  mild,  patient 
eyes  haunting  him  ;  that  a  good  angel  will  have 
left  his  side,  and  the  prayers  and  intercessions 
offered  so  long  for  him  will  have  ceased. 

Let  him  approach,  pallid,  trembling,  guilty  as 
he  is,  and  the  fact  will  admit  of  no  doubt  or  de- 
nial. While  he  slept  that  troubled  slumber, 
Maude  had  lain  down  and  died.  This  trial  has 
indeed  been  her  last. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

A   ATEP  m  THE  BIGHT  DIRECTION. 

The  little  gossiping  world  of  EaSt  Bramley 
found  at  this  time  an  abundance  of  material  to 
serve  as  matter  for  conversation.  Indeed,  it  had 
never  been  more  amply  provided  for.  Buth*s  es- 
capade, Horace  Vincent's  departure,  the  break- 
ing off  of  Miss  Easton's  engagement,  and  Sidney 
Peters's  marriage,  all  were  discussed,  with  the 
addition  of  as  many  exaggerations  as  could  be 
supplied.  Rumor,  with  her  hundred  tongues, 
had  never  been  so  busy. 

There  was  something  heroic  about  Adela. 
A  feebler  mind  might  have  'T>een  disquieted  by 
all  this  busy  gossip,  but  she  cared  little  for  it. 
When  her  father  proposed  to  take  her  away, 
she  declined.  She  clung  to  her  home  ;  wher- 
ever she  went,  she  must  carry  with  her  the  sting 
and  the  pain.  Hers  had  been  a  bitter  experi- 
ence, a  sliipwreck  of  her  fairest  hopes.  No 
time,  she  thought,  could  heal  her  wounds  or 
piitigate  their  anguish ;  but  she  would  not  give 
way  to  selfish  grief;  she  had  others  to  live  for, 
if  her  own  history  had  been  rendered  a  blank. 
She  would  take  up  her  daily  duties,  and  bear 
patiently  and  submissively  the  bitter  cross  laid 
upon  her. 

She  had  not  allowed  herself  more  than  a  brief 
interval  of  solitude,  in  which  to  commune  with 
her  own  heart  and  seek  consolation  from  above. 
She  took  her  usual  place  the  day  after  her  con- 
versation with  her  father. 

It  touched  him  with  unusual  tenderness  to  see 
her ;  this  trouble  had  changed  her  sadly.  Her 
eye  had  lost  its  gladness  ;  her  face  was  pale  and 
worn ;  her  movements,  usually  so  brisk  and  en- 
ergetic, were  languid  and  inert.  She  could  not, 
all  at  once,  be  the  same  Adela.  Any  one,  to 
look  at  her,  might  guess  what  a  deadly  blight 
there  had  been ;  but  she  was  calm  and  even 
cheerful.  Conscience  told  her  the  step  she 
had  taken  was  a  right  one ;  she  knew  that  the 
failure  had  been  in  the  character  of  the  man  she 
had  loved  so  well,  and  better  suffer  now  than 
afterwards.  Better  any  thing,  than  build  her 
happiness  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  Her  father 
seemed  more  drawn  to  her  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  The  two  ceased  to  lead  their 
lives  so  much  apart.  This  sorrow  bad,  in  some 
degree,  united  them. 

He  had  never  uttered  a  word  of  reproach,  or 
used  the  authority  he  had  intended.  Yet  until 
the  report  of  Sidney's  marriage  reached  them, 
he  had  not  given  up  all  idea  of  reconciliation. 
He  had  not  urged  it.  Adela  did  not  know  the 
reason  of  his  forbearance.  It  was  hidden  in  his 
own  heart.  It  was  because  of  Margaret's  child. 
He  longed  to  see  her  again,  though  he  never  said 
so.  Adela  was  in  ignorance  that  he  had  seen 
her  at  all.  The  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  and 
sweet  infantile  face  dwelt  in  his  memory.  His 
heart  was  softened  to  an  extent  beyond  belief, 
but  he  told  no  one.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and 
still  stubborn.  He  would  not  openly  yield  the 
point  he  had  clung  to  for  years. 
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He  was  ashamed  of  saying  so,  bat  he  would 
like  the  decree  of  banishment  to  bo  remitted. 
He  wanted  to  have  the  little  one  with  him  daily, 
to  feel  the  toach  of  that  baby  hand,  and  see  again 
in  its  features  the  likeness  of  the  loved  and  the 
lost.  His  home  would  be  brighter  and  happier, 
he  thought,  if  it  were  so. 

Now  and  then  he  entertained  a  vague  hope 
that  Adela  would  herself  grow  impatient  of  the 
barrier  and  break  it  down.  When  she  entered 
the  room,  he  would  give  a  hurried  and  anxious 
{glance  as  if  he  expected  to  see  the  little  one  be- 
hind her,  but  he  forgot  that  Adela  was  strictly 
a  woman  of  her  word.  She  considered  herself 
''in  duty  bound." 

One  day,  as  she  rose  up  to  leave  the  room,  he 
said  coldly  and  indifferently,  and  hiding  all  that 
was  beneath,  **  Adela,  are  you  going  away  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  no  more.     She  was 
bound  not  to  intrude  the  subject  upon  him,  and 
she  was  going,  as  he  had  guessed,  to  her  sister's 
child.     His  eye  seemed  to  hold  her  back.     She 
waited,  her  hand  on  the  lock,  until  he  should 
speak  again. 
"Shall  you  be  long,  Adela?" 
He  spoke  uneasily,  his  manner  was  excit- 
ed, and  he  was  pale  and  red  by  turns.     Some- 
thing  unusual   was  the   matter.     She   came 
back. 
**I  will  not  go,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"Oh,  yes— yes,  you  may  go." 
She  moved  again  to  the  door.     His  manner 
surprised  her.     She  was  as  far  from  suspecting 
the  cause,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
"Adela!" 
She  turned  again. 

"  My  dear,  I  think— I  wish—"  He  had  a 
strange  hesitation  m  his  manner,  and  seemed 
to  speak  with  difficulty.  "  I  know  where  you 
are  going.  You  need  not  suppose  I  am  in  ig- 
norance that — " 

He  paused.     She  was  more  surprised  than 
ever,  and  a  little  alarmed.     She  thought  mis-  ' 
chief  might  be  about  to  happen,  and  her  zeal . 
and  fidelity  rallied  round  the  little  one  she  was 
pledged  to  protect. 

What  was  her  amazement  when  he  said, 
"Yon  need  not  banish  her  any  longer.  I — I 
wish  to  see  her." 

What !  to  see  Margaret's  child,  when — and  all 
the  past  rushed  confusedly  into  her  mind.  When 
he  had  been  so  stem,  so  inflexible,  so  cruel! 
when  the  banishment  had  been  so  absolute,  as 
she  had  feared,  so  hopeless — could  it  be  that 
the  was  on  the  brink  of  so  great  a  happiness  ? 
That  balmy  drops  of  comfort  could  fall  once 
more  on  her  desolate  heart  ?  Even  now  a  faint 
pulse  of  sweetest  joy  stirred  within  her.  Even 
now  site  began  to  think  her  prayers  were  about 
to  be  (inswered. 

He  saw  her  agitation,  and  he  smiled  more 
pleasantly  than  he  had  done  for  years.  It  was 
a  benignant,  a  fatherly  smile. 

"You  can  bring  her  here,"  he  said,  "here, 
Adela— to  me" 
Then  it  was  a  reality.     It  was  no  delusion. 


Thank  Heaven  for  it  I  It  was  a  blessed  errand 
to  go  upon — a  blessed  thing  to  do. 

Union,  reconciliation !  After  these  her  heart 
had  long  yearned.  The  path  of  duty,  which  had 
seemed  so  bleak  and  rugged,  how  full  it  might 
be  now  of  sweetest  content !  What  treasures 
lie  scattered  to  repay  the  toil-worn  traveller  as 
he  climbs  to  yonder  heights  on  which  shines 
the  sun  I 

She  went  quickly,  joyfully ;  her  step  seemed 
to  recover  its  elasticity,  her  eye  its  gladness. 
For  are  not  the  purest  drops  of  joy  those  in 
which  self  has  the  least  part  or  lot  ? 

The  little  one  came  readily  enough.  Her 
small,  pattering  footstep  sounded  along  the 
passages.  She  had  never  been  into  this  part 
of  the  house  before.  It  was  like  bringing  her 
from  banishment.  Oh,  that  she  were  here  as 
well — that  wandering,  lost,  homeless  mother ! 
Well,  it  might  even  be  so,  one  day. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

"  18  SHE  NEYBB  TO  BE  FOBGITEV  ?" 

"  And  so,  Ethel,  when  «^ack  came  in  sight 
of  the  two  big  giants — " 

"  Hush,  papa,"  said  Adela,  laughing ;  "  some 
one  is  at  the  door." 

It  was  the  servant  with  a  card. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman,"  said  Adela, 
as  she  scanned  the  name  on  the  card.  ^  "  Papa, 
the  Rev.  Reuben.  Howard." 

"Come  to  beg,  I  dare  say  for  some  charity 
or  other.  You  had  better  go,  my  dear.  I  want 
to  finish  my  stoiy,"  and  he  turned  to  the  little 
eager  face  at  his  knee.  "  And  so,  Ethel,  when 
Jack—" 

Adela  did  not  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
cital, entertaining  as  no  doubt  it  was.  She  was 
walking  slowly  away,  the  card  in  her  hand.  It 
did  not  matter  much  who  the  stranger  was,  she 
thought,  or  on  what  errand  he  had  come.  Her 
mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  one  great  joy. 
She  never  ceased  to  lifi^  her  heart  in  thankful- 
ness to  Heaven.  Even  the  sting  of  her  own 
sorrow  was  in  some  degree  mitigated. 

Her  father  and  Ethel  had  become  the  dearest 
friends.  She  had  not  dared  to  be  too  sanguine, 
but  the  event  had  more  than  answered  her  ex- 
pectations. He  would  not  willingly  allow  the 
child-  out  of  his  sight  a  moment.  It  made  the 
tears  of  delight  gush  to  Adela's  eyes  many  times 
to  see  them.  She  had  left  them  together,  with- 
out fear  or  doubting.  That  wretched  banish- 
ment would  never  come  again.  Ah,  it  was 
worth  all  she  had  suffered  tO|feel  that  this  lit- 
tle helpless  one  was  saved  I 

Thinking  thus,  and  quite  unprepared  for  what 
awaited  her,  Adela  entered  the  room. 

The  stranger  rose  as  she  did  so,  and  bowed 
distantly. 

This,  then,  was  the  Rev.  Reuben  Howard. 
How  grave,  and  stem,  and  unbending  he  looks. 
From  the  ver}*  first  she  felt  sure  that  he  did  not 
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oome  on  sach  an  errand  as  her  father  had  sap- 
posed. 

There  was  something  impressive  aboat  him, 
Adela  thoaght  His  pale  worn  face  must  have 
seen  some  sorrow.  His  manner  was  resen'ed — 
almost  ascetic.  She  stood  in  awe  of  him  al- 
ready. 

She  asked  him  to  hb  seated,  and  she  looked 
inquiringly  at  him.  He  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  her.  She  wondered  what  his  errand  could 
be. 

I{e  had  been  glancing  round  on  the  yaried 
elegancies  and  luxuries  with  which  he  found 
himself  surrounded.  This  home,  he  thought, 
or  snch  an  one  as  this,  was  where  Margaret  Sey- 
mour had  once  lived.  What  a  contrast  to  her 
present  forlorn  condition !  He  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  it.  Nothing  could  justify  it.  She 
was  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Nothing  could 
excuse  their  letting  her  perish  of  absolute  want. 

These  reflections  made  his  face  grave  and 
stem,  and  his  manner  unusually  severe.  Ade- 
la felt  it  from  the  beginning.  Yet  he  thought,  as 
he  looked  at  her,  ho  had  never  seen  any  face  so 
beautiful  as  hers. 

Snch  a  face  ought  to  be  full  of  mercy  and  be- 
nignity, he  thought. 

And  then  he  told  her  his  errand  was  one  of 
mercy.  He  did  not  say  more  in  the  first  speech 
he  made  to  her. 

By-and-by  the  whole  story  would  come  out ; 
but  it  would  require  some  tact  in  relating,  and 
he  must  not  be  too  abrupt. 

It  astonished  him  that  such  a  lovely  woman 
should  be  Margaret's  sister.  The  sister  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  was  older,  and  harsher,  and 
without  any  sensibility.  Otherwise  he  felt  sure 
snch  an  occurrence  could  never  have  happened. 

She  replied  hastily.  For  some  inscrutable 
reason,  she  felt  a  dread  of  this  man,  ^nd  a  de- 
sire to  propitiate  him. 

'*  I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  any  such  ap- 
peal," she  said.  ''I  know  the  distress  around 
is  very  grrtit.  Many  cases  may  have  been  pass- 
ed over  that  wo  should  be  glad  to  relieve." 

*'  This  case  has  been  passed  over,"  he  replied, 
abruptly,  **  and  for  years." 

She  colored  with  surprise.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her,  for  a  moment,  what  he  meant.  She 
felt  uneasy,  and  as  though  his  keen  reproving 
eve  exercised  some  charm  over  her. 

» 

**I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude,"  she  re- 
plied, in  a  hesitating  manner. 

His  tone  softened,  but  he  was  still  scanning 
her  face  with  the  same  severe  scrutiny.  He 
did  not  intend  to  spare  her. 

*'  Can  you  think  of  no  one,"  he  asked,  **  near 
and  dear  to  you^  but  who  has  been  as  one  lost 
to  you  and  yours  for  years  ?     Can  you  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes !"  and  her  face  changed  with  strong 
emotion,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  ;  "  Oh,  yes," 
and  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes.  "  There  is ;  you 
can  not  mean — ^you  can  not  have  heard — of  my 
sister!" 

She  had  risen,  and  come  near  to  him.  Her 
garments  touched  him.     The  beautiful  face, 


full  of  anxiety  and  supplication,  was  bent  over 
"him. 

'*  Oh,"  exclaimed  she,  as  he  did  not  answer, 
"  if  you  knew  how  I  have  prayed,  and  sought, 
and  yearned  after  her ;  how  dear  she  is  to  roe ; 
how  earnestly  I  long  once  more  to  see  her,  yon 
would  not  keep  back  any  intelligence  you  may 
have  gained — ^you  would  tell  me  all,  at  once." 

He  was  much  moved;  he  had  not  thought 
of  this ;  he  had  never  expected  to  see  such 
emotion  ;  he  had  thought  of  a  nature  cold,  cal- 
lous, and  obdurate.  Here  was  a  sister's  heart, 
a  sister's  love ! 

His  voice  softened  now ;  he  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  admiration.  He  had  heard  none 
but  the  barest  outlines  of  the  story.  Margaret  «> 
herself  had  been  his  informant.  The  lucid  in- 
terval had  come.  She  could  not  die,  she  said, 
without  embracing  her 'child.  He  thought  him- 
self it  was  the  pang  of  separation  that  was  kill- 
ing her. 

He  would  not  trust  to  writing  in  a  case  like 
this.  He  had  undertaken  the  journey  because 
there  was  no  other  person  found  to  do  it — be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  many  acts  of  Christian 
benevolence  with  which  Reuben's  memory  would 
some  day  be  crowned. 

He  told  her  the  facts  just  as  they  had  occurred. 
It  was  a  terrible  picture  he  drew  of  distress,  and 
desolation,  and  despair.  But  not  one  touch 
was  exaggerated.  The  thing  had  taken  place 
exactly  as  he  related  it. 

Adela  listened  with  a  fearful  interest.  Her 
eye  was  fixed  intently  upon  him.  Now  and 
then  she  shuddered.  Once  she  gave  a  little 
cry  of  anguish.  When  he  finished,  she  rose 
hastily.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  induce  her 
to  visit  her  sister. 

**0h,  yes!"  she  said,  hurriedly  and  eagerly, 
and  she  moved  towards  the  door.  In  imagina- 
tion she  was  thei-e  already.  In  imagination  the 
poor,  aching  head  was  gathered  to  her  pitying 
bosom.  She  was  there  to  tend,  to  soothe — if 
possible,  to  restore. 

But  her  father? 

She  stopped  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
alarm.  Would  he  permit  it?  Never  yet  had 
she  dared  to  mention  the  name  of  Margaret. 
She  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  undutiful  act. 
She  would  ask  his  consent.  She  might,  per- 
haps, have  invented  an  excuse,  or  .even  taken 
her  departure  unknown  to  him.  But  this  would 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  Adela's  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude.  It  would  be  doing  evil  that 
good  might  come. 

With  a  beating  heart  she  hastened  to  the 
room  where  she  had  left  her  father.  He  was 
there  still.  She  could  hear  his  voice,  and  the 
little  one's  childish  laugh.  There  they  were. 
Ethel  on  her  grandpapa's  knee,  her  face  upturn- 
ed, her  eyes  full  of  eager  interest  in  the  stor}' 
he  was  telling.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  the 
story  and  in  each  other  that  Adela's  entrance 
was  unperceived.  She  stood  a  moment,  look- 
ing very  pale,  and  yet  a  smile  shining  amid  her 
tears.     This  was  something  indeed  to  live  for. 
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Ill 


This  blissfal  rennioQ-rthis  sweet  reconcilia- 
tion— might  it  last  for  evennore  I 

Would  it  last  if  that  other  topic  were  trench- 
ed upon — ^if  the  Veil  were  lifted  from  that  skel- 
eton ?  No  matter,  it  has  come  to  her  now,  in 
the  direct  path  of  dutj.  She  is  in  duty  bonnd ! 
Bj  this  time  her  father  had  perceived  her.  It 
was  a  slight  and  cursory  glance  he  gave,  not 
safficient  to  note  any  change  in  her. 

^'Is  Mr.  Howard  gone?''  he  asked,  careless- 
"No, papa." 

"What  does  he  want?" 

Still  not  looking  at  her — still  stroking,  with 
tenderness  and  lore,  the  fair  carls  of  the  child 
on  his  knee. 

"What  does  he  want,  Adela  ?  Who  is  he  ? 
Where  does  he  come  from  ?" 

"He  comes,"  and  she  drew  near  to  him,  and 
spoke  in  a  tone  so  tremulous,  so  full  of  deep 
and  earnest  feeling,  that  he  looked  full  into  her 
face — **  he  comes  from  Margaret .'" 

He  did  not  start  or  utter  atiy  ^clamation,  as 
she  thought  he  would.  His  countenance  be- 
came perfectly  rigid  and  impassiye.  fie  might 
have  been  turned  to  stone.  She  laid  her  hand 
timidly  on  his  shoulder.  Her  heart  beat  faster 
than  ever.  Danger  signals,  she  knew,  were  all 
Hbroad.  Yet  she  must  go  on.  D^ty  and  affec- 
tion urged  her.  At  any  risk — at  any  cost — 
she  most  go  on. 

In  a  few  words  she  told  him  all.  He  did  not 
look  at  her,  so  she  ventured  to  scan  his  counte- 
nance in  hopes  of  some  encouragement;  but 
none  was  expressed.  The  face  was  stem  and, 
as  it  were,  iron-bound ! 

When,  she  had  ^nished,  still  trembling,  and 
apprehensive,  and  ignorant  of  what  might  fol- 
low, she  was  about  to  make  her  request,  to  ask 
that  she  might  go  to  her  sister. 

fiat  she  was  saved  from  the  difficulty.  The 
little  one  had  been  listening  attentively.  She 
had  caught  up  some  words  relating  to  her 
mother—the  mother  she  had  never  ceased  to 
remember  and  to  love. 

She  cried  out  vehemently,  **  Mamma — mam- 
ma! let  me  go  to  mamma!" 

Did  the  face  change  7  Not  a  bit  He  lifted 
the  child  from  his  knee,  and  withdrew  to  the 
vindow.  There  he  stood  looking  out.  He  did 
not  say  a  word. 

Adela  took  the  child  in  her  arms.  She  was 
still  calling  out  for  her  mamma — just  as  she 
had  done  one  time  long  since,  when  Adela  car- 
ried her  away — when  the  poor  grief-stricken 
mother  lay  insensible,  and,  as  it  seemed,  half- 
dead. 

What  should  she  do  ?  There  was  something 
dreadful  in  her  father's  silence — in  the  obdura- 
cj  of  his  nature,  in  the  rigid  attitude  he  had 
Assnmed.  Reconciliation  seemed  never  more 
dUtant  than  now.  Has  she  not  told  him  the 
^hole  sad  stoiy  ?  ^an  any  appeal  be  stronger  ? 
Margaret,  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his  own 
child,  lies  ill,  friendless,  and  alone.  Is  she 
ne?er  to  be  forgiven  ?     Will  nothing  wash  out 


the  offense?  Will  not  distress,  want,  sickness 
— death  ?  Is  she  to  die,  without  fkther,  sister, 
or  child  ? 

No,  no !     It  must  not  be !    • 

Again  she  asked  him.  Her  voice  was  strong- 
er and  firmer.  Her  heart  rebelled  against  such 
cruelty. 

**  You  will  let  us  go,  papa— Ethel  and  I?" 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then  the  words 
dropped  on  her  ear,  spoken  coldly,  and  without 
feeling  or  sympathy,  "Yes;  I  will  not  prevent 
you.     You  had  better  go.". 

Cold  as  the  utterance  was,  her  heart  leaped 
at  the  sound.  To  see  once  more  the  sister  she 
had  so  grieved  for  and  yearned  after — to  be  al- 
lowed to  succor  and  befriend  her,  was  a  blessed 
permission  indeed.  A  tide  of  joy  and  hope 
seemed  to  come  with  it.  For  the  moment  Adela 
lost  her  self-possession.  She  caught  eagerly  at 
what  she  imagined  was  an  opportunity. 

Sihe  came  nearer  to  her  father,  and  said  im- 
pulsively, and  without  her  usual  caution,  "Papa 
—dear  ^npa — surely  you  will  forgive  her.  Sure- 
ly you  will  see  her — " 

But  she  had  miscalculated  her  power.  The 
face  now  slowly  turned  to  her  had  no  forgive- 
ness in  it.  Its  hardness  and  obduracy  shocked 
her.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  reply — she 
trembled  lest  he  sbould,  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

He  might,  perhaps,  recall  his  permission. 
He  might  insidt  that  Margaret  should  die  alone  I 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

SHE  HAD  K290WN  WHAT  80IBROW  MEANT. 

When  Adela  came  back  to  the  room  where 
Reuben  ^s  waiting,  she  was  ready  dressed  for 
the  journey.  He  was  standing  at  the  window 
as  though  he  were  admiring  the  park-like  view 
that  stretched  itself  before  him.  In  reality  he 
saw  nothing  of  it.  His  mind  was  fixed  on  the 
feeble,  fading  form  he  had  left  yonder— on  Mar- 
garet? Nay,  it  was  not  s().  His  mind  was  fix- 
ed on  Adela. 

He  thought  her  veiy  beautiful.  He  liked  the 
expression  of  her  face — the  resolution  of  the  dark 
eye  that  had  met  his  like  some  kindred  spirit 
His  thoughts,  quitting  all  other  subjects,  held 
fast  to  this  one  as  by  a  kind  of  spell. 

But,  for  shame  I  Why  is  he  beguiled  by  a 
fair  face  and  a  bright  eye?  He,  whose  blood 
has  been  so  cold  and  passionless.  What  is  he 
dreaming  of,  even  to  remember  them  ? 

He  is  come  here  on  no  fancy  errand — no  idle 
whim.  This  matter  is  of  life  or  death.  Are 
his  serious  thoughts  to  be  put  aside  by  a  tress 
of  raven  hair?  Why  does  he  dare  to  glance 
round  this  home  of  refinement  and  luxury  ?  To 
note  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  varied  ele- 
gancies that  appeal  to  a  correct  taste,  and  are 
so  many  signs  of  it  ?  And  to  think  of  his  bare 
room,  and  his  companionless  life,  and  his  lonely 
hours,  unsmiled  on  by  any  sympathetic  face. 
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Has  he  oome  all  th'a  way  to^ck  up  seeds  of 
vanii}'  and  disconteai? 

For  shame,  ReabcQ  Boirard!  this  most  be  a 
temptation  of  (he  eril  one.     He  irill  think  of 
Folly!   why  be  has  only  «eea 


es] 


"Iwn  BO  rnncti  indebted  to  your  kindn«i,  I 
shull  ever  Tcmember  it,  for  my  poor  aiGler's 
uke."  And  she  offered  him  her  hand.  He 
took  it  a  mooienC,  and  then  dropped  it;  bia 
manner  wha  cold  and  rigid  u  coald  be.  But 
ai  he  turned  ba«Cil/  avay,  a  qnick,  warm  flush 


Here  she  is  afcainl  Do  nhnt  he  will,  he 
mnst  meet  her  dark  eye,  and  hear  that  roice  so 
Mrangely  musical.  What!  is  she  going?  Will 
she  be  his  compnnian  home  ? 

How  very  lovely  ia  that  face  now,  all  tear* 
and  smiles  1 

"Wo  will  start  at  once,"  she  says  eagerly, 


dyed  his  cheek  and  brow;  Adehi  never  saw  it; 
it  was  gone  whett  he  spoke  to  her. 

His  vince  was  stem,  almost  to  nnrriendlincss, 
when  he  asked  her  if  the  matter  bad  been  laid 
before  her  father. 

She  was  rather  woanded  by  his  manner. 
Her  spirits  were  flattered  and  agitated,  and  she 
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would  have  liked  a  word  to  soothe  her.  She 
had  almost  looked  for  it,  but  it  came  not. 

She  answered  his  question.  Yes,  she  said, 
her  father  bad  given  his  consent.  And  she 
was  all  anxiety  to  begin  the  journey.  Every 
moment  was  of  consequence.  And  her  eyes 
were  again  raised  to  him  with  a  look  of  entreaty. 

A  face  full  of  sensibility  and  candor ;  a  noble, 
a  glorious  face ;  he  thought  it  could  deceive  no 
one. 

Yet  he  turned  fVom  her  abruptly.  He  was 
ready,  he  said.  And  he  told  her  the  time  when 
the  next  train  would  start.  There  was  an  hour 
to  spare. 

''Still  we  will  start,''  she  said  eagerly;  '*I 
would  rather  wait  at  the  station  than  run  the 
risk—" 

She  paused.  She  did  not  like  to  finish  the 
sentence — 

Lest  her  fother  should  take  back  his  permis- 
aon. 

During  the  ride  not  many  words  were  ex- 
changed. The  child  was  on  her  knee,  and  she 
talked  to  it,  and  told  it  th^y  were  going  to 
mamma.  And  once  she  shed  a  few  tears,  and 
then  she  sat  silent,  as  if  absorbed  in  thoughts 
which  led  her  &r  away  from  here. 

He  had  resolved  to  keep  the  mastery  over 
himself  and  suppress  any  idle  fancy,  as  foolish 
as  it  was  presumptuous.  But  he  did  not  alto- 
gether succeed.  He  could  not  help  but  steal 
hurried  glances  at  the  face  which  charmed  him 
more  than  any  face  had  done  before.  He  had 
been  working  in  a  sphere  intd  which  grace  and 
beauty  rarely  came.  He  had  never,  amid  his 
ceaseless  labors,  beloved  as  they  were,  had  space 
to  cultivate  a  single  association  suggestive  of 
other  and  brighter  scenes. 

Ko  flowen  grew  on  the  rugged  wayside  of 
his  life. 

What !  Again  discontent,  repinings,  and  dan- 
gerous comparisons  I 

Beware,  Keuben  Howard,  beware  I  Trample 
out  the  germ  ere  is  has  time  to  live. 

During  the  hour  of  waiting,  as  Adela  walked 
up  and  down  the  platform  too  restless  for  inac- 
tion, he  glanced  at  her  from  the  window  of  the 
room  where  he  sat.  He  could  not  help  but  do 
so,  though  for  every  look  there  was  a  sting  of 
self-reproach.  Every  time  he  looked  he  thought 
her  more  attractive  than  he  did  the  last.  When 
the  train  started,  and  they  were  at  length  on  the 
way,  he  was  drawn,  almost  against  his  will,  into 
conversation.  She  asked  him  about  her  sister, 
and  they  spoke  of  many  things.  And  once  when 
he  hinted  that  sorrow  must  of  necessity  be  un- 
known to  her,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  all  the 
world  could  give,  he  found  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  touched  a  chord  that  was  painfully 
sensitive.     She  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

She  knew,  then,  what  trouble  meant,  this 
woman  with  her  beauty  and  her  wealth,  and 
removed  from  him  so  widely. 

By-and-by  she  grew  tremulous  and  agitated. 
The  journey's  end  was  rapidly  approaching. 

Do  you  see,  Ethel  ?"  she  said  to  the  child, 

8 
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''that  great  city  yonder?  That  is  where  we 
are  going  to  find  mamma."  The  child  uttered 
a  cry  of  delight.  Her  cheek  glowed,  her  eye 
was  bright  with  expectation.  She  clung  closer 
to  her  aunt.  Adela  could  feel  the  beating  of 
the  little  eager  heart  against  her  own. 

And  now  the  train  had -stopped,  and  Reuben 
assisted  them  to  alight.  "The  distance,"  he 
said,  "  was  very  short  indeed,  only  to  the  next 
street.     Would  Miss  Easton  walk  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  she  said.  But  after  a  few  mo- 
ments she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Her  limbs  trembled.  She  could  scarcely 
proceed  without  assistance.  She  had  been  ill, 
she  told  him,  and  her  strength  was  not  the 
same  as  usual. 

He  little  guessed  what  the  illness  had  been. 

But  his  manner  changed.  He  ceased  to  be 
cold  and  rigid.  He  drew  her  hand  under  his 
arm,  and  assumed  an  air  of  protection  and  of 
sympathy.  He  would  have  gone  with  her  to  the 
world's  end,  he  knew  that — this  stem,  impassive 
Reuben  Howard,  to  whom  love  had  been  so 
deep  a  mystery. 

She  felt  the  change,  and  she  began  to  weep. 
Poor  Adela  I  Her  troubles  had  told  upon  her. 
The  strong  will  and  unbroken  spirit  were  sub- 
dued. She  could  never  again  be  precisely  the 
same  Adela. 

He  soothed  her  as  they  went  along.  He 
had  got  into  the  right  key  now ;  though  all  he 
said  had  the  semblance  of  mere  courtesy  and 
compassion — the  tenderness  of  the  strong  to  the 
weak.  No  one  could  have  guessed  what  lay  be- 
neath. 

The  walk  was  a  very  short  one.  Here  was 
the  house,  he  said.  He  would  leave  her.  His 
presence  would  be  only  an  intrusion.  She 
scarce  heeded  him,  or  listened  to  what  he  said. 
Her  excitement  was  very  great.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  interview  with  Margar 
ret — that  she  should  once  again  see  Margaret. 
And  how  she  had  longed  for  this — how  she  had 
prayed  for  it  I 

She  has  entered  the  house.  Her  foot  is.  on 
the  stairs.  She  has  found  her  way,  as  by  in- 
stinct, to  the  door  of  the  room.  Then  she 
pauses.     It  is  not  for  her  to  enter  first. 

Come,  little  one,  with  eyes  of  blue  and  shin- 
ing loeks  of  gold.  Enter  the  sick-chamber. 
Go  to  thy  mother;  her  heart  yearns  for  thee. 
It  has  well-nigh  broken  in  the  parting.  Put 
round  her  thy  baby  arms.  Cling  closer,  closer 
still.  Creep  to  her  very  heart.  Thy-  baby 
touch,  thy  soft  kisses  will  heal  her.  She  will 
live,  if  only  for  the  blessedness  of  seeing  thee 
once  more,  of  holding  thee  in  her  arms — her 
child  I 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

KOT  TOO   DEARLT  BOUOHT. 

Adela  has  gone.  That  sound  of  wheels  was 
the  carriage  driving  away.  Her  father  still 
stands  by  the  window ;  he  has  no  wish  to  see 
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Reuben,  and  has  declined  to  do  so.  Adela  has 
gone  in  haste ;  she  has  not  even  said  farewell. 
Let  her  go !  it  is  perhaps  fitting,  and,  after  all, 
the  best.  Margaret  will  die.  This  may  be  the 
last  scene  —  the  very  last.  Her  life's  history 
has  been  a  checkered  and  a  sad  one.  This  may 
be  its  ending ! 

His  eye  glances  ronnd  the  room  on  which 
baby  playthings  lie  scattered. 

Is  it  so  very  long  since  Maigaret  was  a  child  ? 
How  long  ? 

He  rises,  and  walks  slowly  from  the  room 
along  the  passages.  How  silent  and  lonely  the 
house  seems !  For  the  time  .he  is  childless ; 
does  he  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  word 
"  childless  ?" 

He  goes  to  his  room.  There  is  an  old  bu- 
reau, with  a  secret  drawer.  He  has  not  open- 
ed it  for  years  and  years.  It  is  strange  that  the 
desire  to  do  so  should  come  upon  him  at  this 
moment. 

It  is  full  of  papers  and  of  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures' are  likenesses.  His  fingers  touch  one  at 
the  very  beginning. 

Margaret ! 

She  was  a  laughing  child  when  that  likenes9 
was  taken.  He  remembers  how  she  sat  on  his 
knee.  What  is  that  spot  on  the  little  dimpled 
cheek  ?  A  tear — a  newly-fallen  tear !  Can  it 
be  his? 

Again,  Margaret  I  Another  likeness,  and  a 
record  of  her.  The  record  speaks  of  his  wife's 
decease,  and  how  she  left  to  him,  as  a  sacred 
charge,  the  baby  Adela  and  her  sweet  Margaret. 

More  records  still.  Yes,  a  letter.  It  has 
been  placed  here  to  be  shut  up  amid  these  an- 
nals of  the  past.     This,  too,  is  from  Margaret. 

''I  sit  and. listen,"  she  sa3rs,  "  to  his  hoarse 
cough,  and  watch  his  face  grow  every  day  more 
sharp  and  thin.  What  can  I  do?  I  have  no 
means  of  providing  him  the  comforts  he  re- 
quires. I  must  see  him  die,  unless  you  render 
some  assistance.  For  myself — I  would  never 
ask ;  but  for  Mm — " 

He  need  read  no  more.  He  remembers  every 
word.  And  the  man  (&d  die.  And  the  letter 
met  with  no  response. 

And  the  sweet  child  he  loves  so  fondly,  and 
to  whom  his  heart  clings — this  was  her  father  ! 

He  can  only  be  led  up  by  this  channel ;  these 
baby  hands  can  guide  him  where  none  else  can. 
He  is  softened  now ;  witness  the  tear. 
•  He  has  often  thought  of  Margaret  lately,  by 
day,  by  night ;  again  and  again  has  he  remem- 
bered her. 

Sometimes  in  her  childhood,  the  sport  and 
the  pet  of  the  household.  In  her  early  girlhood. 
As  a  woman,  when  she  left  him  for  Ernest  Sey- 
mour. He  remembers  circumstances  which  ex- 
tenuate the  act.  He  remembers  his  own  im- 
prudence in  allowing  the  young  man  such  free 
access  to  the  house.  For  a  time,  blind  himself 
to  the  fact  as  he  may,  he  encouraged  him. 

It  was  too  late  when  he  found  out  his  mis- 
take. Far  too  late  wlien  the  girVs  affections 
were  engaged  past  recall. 


'*  Will  the  young  artist  be  successful  ?  Has 
be  talent  ?"  he  had  as^ed  of  a  competent  au- 
thority. The  authority  had  shaken  his  wise 
head,  and  given  an  opinion  in  the  negative. 
He  was  not  a  rich  man  in  those  days.  And  for 
his  eldest  daughter — his  heart's  delight,  as  he 
used  to  call  her — to  marry  into  precarious  cir- 
cumstances was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he 
forbade  it  altogether.  He  had  told  her  so— 
when  it  was  too  late. 

It  is  an  hour  of  musing  and  of  looking  back 
into  that  sad  irrevocable  past  He  sees  her,  his 
daughter,  such  as  she  was  then,  standing  before 
him  to  hear  his  decree.  Her  hands  clasped  in 
entreaty — ^her  eyes  full  of  anguish  and  terror. 
He  can  hear  her  pleading  voice ;  the  echo  comes 
to  him,  down  the  vista  of  all  these  years  :  ^*  Do 
not  tear  us  asunder,  or  our  hearts  will  break !" 

He  was  very  proud — he  has  always  been  proud 
and  stubborn.  If  it  were  so,  and  she  could  not 
give  him  up,  he  would  have  no  runaway  match 
to  reflect  disgrace  on  him.  She  should  be  mar- 
ried from  her  home,  but  never  would  he  see  her 
more.  And  he  never  had — never  since  she 
went  away  a  bride ;  never  since  she  came  back, 
at  the  last  moment,  to  make  a  final  appeal,  to 
pray  for  his  blessing — his  forgiveness.  But  he 
would  not  give  it.     He  never  had. 

Yet  do  not  blessings  return  on  the  head  of  the 
giver  ?     Is  not  forgiveness  Godlike  ? 

A  strange  thought  for  him  at  this  late  hour, 
when  obduracy  has  done  its  worst. 

He  shall  never  see  her  again.  And  he  pats 
back  the  likeness  and  shuts  up  the  drawer. 
Never,  until —  And  then  he  shall  see  them 
both,  Margaret  and  her  husband.  Like  accus- 
ing spirits,  they  will  rise  up  and  testify  against 
him.  That  day  must  come.  Its  solemn  foot- 
fall sounds  along  the  immeasurable  lapse  of 
ages.     It  mvst  come,  and  it  will. 

If  it  were  not  too  late,  he  thinks.  For  ever 
and  anon  a  better  feeling  has  stirred  faintly  in 
his  breast,  only  to  be  crushed  and  quelled.  If 
it  were  not  too  late,  if  she  had  not  passed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  aid — he  might,  why 
should  he  not  forgive  ? 

Let  him  dwell  on  the  word.  There  is  a  heal- 
ing balm  in  it ;  bad  passions  sear  the  heart,  and 
make  the  face  old  and  rugged.  Better  impulses 
cause  the  desert  place  to  blossom^  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  ? 

Why  should  he  not  forgive,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  dear  child  he  loves  ? 

This  is  the  link  which  is  making  itself  felt. 
It  is  a  bond  of  union  between  himself  and  Mar- 
garet.    The  child  Is  dear  to  both  of  them. 

Should  he  go?  The  house  is  very  lonely. 
His  mind  is  ill  at  ease ;  he  wanders  through  the 
deserted  rooms  like  some  restless  spirit ;  he  can 
not  resolve  what  to  do  Sometimes  he  thinks 
he  will  go.  It  will  be  too  late ;  he  is  afraid  of 
that;  but  some  tardy  justice,  some  late  honor 
might  be  wrung  from  him — if  not  to  the  living, 
to  the  dead. 

A  resolve,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  gathers 
Impetus  as  it  forms.     He  passed  a  sleepless 
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night.  The  old  memories  left  him  no  peace. 
Their  haunting  voices  sounded  in  his  ears'  like 
the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the  wayes.  Whichever 
way  he  looked  there  was  Margaret. 

Tes,  he-  will  go ;  Adela  has  left  the  address. 
Perhaps  a  vague  wistful  hope  was  in  her  mind 
as  she  did  so.  He  knows  the  city  to  which  she 
has  gone;  he  had  some  business  transaction 
there  once,  and  the  way  is  familiar  to  him. 
He  will  go.  The  resolution  was  not  so  sudden 
as  it  seemed.  His  obduracy  had  been  slowly 
andennining,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  ever 
since  he  bad  taken  to  his  heart  Margaret's 
child. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  started  on  his 
jonmey.  He  was  anxious  and  impatient.  His 
mind  was  full  of  dark  forebodings.  The  end 
of  the  journey  was  wrapped  in  gloom  and  un- 
certainty. He  began  secretly  to  pray  that  he 
might  not  find  her  dead. 

Yonder  is  the  crowded  city,  with  its  peopled 
thousands.  Amid  them  all,  one  small  group 
alone  attracts  him — his  children. 

He  found  the  humble  lodging  where  Mar- 
garet had  taken  refuge ;  he  walked  up  and 
down  before  it,  to  recover  his  composure ;  he 
did  not  think  he  could  have  been  so  affected. 
The  softer  feelings  had  the  mastery  over  him. 
He  was  yearning  to  embrace  Margaret. 

He  did  not  ask  for  her,  or  mention  her  name. 
He  asked  for  -the  lady  who  had  arrived  yester- 
day, meaning  Adela ;  and  he  sat  down  until 
she  jshonld  be  summoned. 

Very  soon  she  came.  It  was  strange,  she 
thought,  that  she  should  recei\'e  a  visitor  here, 
and  the  visitor  was  not  Mr.  Howard,  so  the  wom- 
an* told  her.  How  little  did  she  hope  to  see 
her  father! 

"  Papa— dear  papa !" 

It  was  all  she  said.  She  read  the  story  in 
his  face,  and  the  full  consolation  of  it  rushed 
into  her  heart.  She  saw  in  his  softened  looks 
and  tearful  eyes  that  again  her  prayer  had  been 
answered — that  he  was  come  to  see  Margaret ! 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  was  too  greatly  agita- 
ted. But  she  knew  what  to  do.  Oh !  precious 
opportunity,  come  again  at  last !  She  held  out 
her  hand ;  her  own  tears  fell  fast. 

"  Dear  papa,  come  !" 

He  took  her  hand  submissively ;  there  was  a 
humility  in  his  manner  which  touched  her.  She 
led  him  up  the  stairs.  Would  she  have  bar- 
tered away  that  pure  drop  of  joy  for  all  the 
world  could  give  ?    Oh,  never,  never ! 

At  the  door  of  the  room  she  stopped.  Then, 
entering  alone,  she  advanced  towards  the  hum- 
ble couch. 

"Margaret !"  and  she  bent  fondly  over  her. 

Margaret  looked  np.  The  little  one  was 
nestling  close  to  her,  its  golden  hair  mingled 
w^ith  hers. 

'*Yes,"  she  said,  smiling  and  pressing  again 
and  again  the  tiny  hand  to  her  lips ;  **  yes." 

"Margaret !  God  has  been  very  good  to  us. 
He  has  answered  the  prayer  offered  so  long 
from  hoth  our  hearts.     He  is  bringing  us  great 


happiness  and  peace  at  last.  Margaret,  here  is 
our  father." 

A  short  interval,  a  hurried,  agitated  cry — 
a  quick,  eager  footstep.  The  father  was  in  the 
midst.  He  had  taken  her  to  his  arms — to  his 
love — to  his  forgiveness.  His  lost  one;  his 
Margaret ! 

Would  she  change  now — she  who  looks  on 
with  tears  of  exquisite  gladness  ?  Does  she  re- 
gret the  bitter  past,  the  steep  and  narrow  way  ? 
Would  she  have  back  her  garish  delights,  her 
resplendent  prospects,  at  the  price  of  a  broken 
faith — at  the  price  of  this  ?  Would  she  even, 
at  such  a  cost,  have  back  her  love  ?  Oh,  never, 
never  I 

Sweet  reconciliation,  dove-like  peace  I  Thou 
hast'  not  been  bought  too  dearly.  Brood  over 
us  forever ! 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

JULIET  MAKES  UP  HER  MIKD. 

"Op  course,  Juliet,  yon  will  give  the  young 
man  up?"  said  Squire  Masterman,  from  his 
easy,  chair  by  the  fire,  and  looking  at  Juliet 
through  his  spectacles. 

He  could  not  see  her  face.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  face  towards 
the  door.  One  white  hand  was  clenched  be- 
hind her,  but  she  made  no  reply  to  her  grand- 
papa's remark. 

"Of  course,  you  will  give  him  up?"  resumed 
the  squire,  in  an  easier  tone,  and  after  having 
paused  a  moment  in  the  expectation  that  some- 
thing would  be  said.  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  not  so  very  sorry.  He  never  was  a  suita- 
ble match  for  you,  my  dear." 

The  white  hand  clenched  itself  a  trifle  tight- 
er ;  but  she  was  still  silent.  Her  silence  em- 
boldened him.  This  conversation  had  been 
carefully  studied  by  him  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  it  was  with  some  degree  of  uncertainty  that 
he  entered  upon  it. 

"  I  had  always  set  my  heart -upon  your  mak- 
ing a  good  mat^h,  my  dear ;  and  really  when 
one  thinks  of  what  has  occurred,  and  of  how 
foolish  you  have  been  to  let  slip — " 

The  angry  flush  that  dyed  her  neck  and  the 
imperious  movement  of  the  beautiful  head  stop- 
ped him.     He  changed  his  tactics. 

"  You  see  what  it  is  to  marry  poverty  in  the 
case  of  your  own  parents,  Juliet." 

"I  do,"  she  said  slowly  and  distinctly;  "I 
do." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,"  he  resnmed,  in  a 
brisker  tone,  and  drawing  a  letter  from  his 
pocket — it  had  ventured  half-way  before,  and 
been  thrust  back  again — "well,  then,  of  course, 
we  need  say  nothing  more  on  that  head,  need 
we?" 

Silence  again. 

"So  that  I  shall  pass  on,"  continued  the 
squire,  in  rather  a  nervous  and  hurried  manner, 
"to  this— this— letter." 

She  gave  a  quick  angry  glance  round.     Then 
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she  resamed  her  original  position  —  her  face 
away  from  him. 

"It  is  really  very  handsome  of— of— the  bar- 
onet He  renews  his  offer,  my  dear,  and  yon 
have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  become  Lady 
Crofisland,  of  Crossland  Hall." 

A  smile  curled  the  handsome  lip  of  Juliet, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  You  will  not  be  mad  enough  to  fling  your- 
self away  on  a  beggar,"  he  said;  "of  course, 
if  yon  do,  I  can  not  pretend — that  is,  it  will  be 
poverty,  Juliet,  absolute  poverty." 

She  knew  what  he  meant  by  that — that  he 
would  withhold  her  marriage  portion. 

At  this  very  moment  the  servant  announced 
"  Mr.  Ormond." 

The  old  man  frowned,  and  puckered  up  his 
face  into  an  expression  of  intense  disapproba- 
tion. Juliet  neither  smiled  nor  frowned,  nor 
made  any  sign  whatever. 

Luke  came  in,  the  picture  of  a  crestfallen 
and  disappointed  man.  The  death  of  Maude 
Sibley  had  not  been  made  public ;  nor  if  it 
liad,  could  he  have  guessed  that  his  affairs 
would  in  any  way  be  influenced  by  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 

His  reception  was  not  one  which  tended  to 
soothe  his  feelings.  The  squire  bowed  coldly 
and  distantly.  He  never  offered  his  hand  to 
the  fallen  man.  No  more  did  Juliet.  Juliet 
did  not  even  look  at  him. 

Poor  Luke!  His  lip  trembled;  he  could 
scarce  endure  to  utter  the  words ;  but  when  he 
had  said  a  few  of  them  his  courage  rose.  In 
his  simple  integrity  and  truth  he  looked  quite 
heroic. 

**  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "just  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  I  do  not  venture  on  Miss  Masterman's  ac- 
ceptance of  me  now.  I  am  no  fine  speaker,  and 
I  can  not  put  it  in  elegant  language ;  but  I  love 
her  too  truly  and  earnestly  to  consent  that  she 
should  share  my  broken  fortunes,  and  the  ruin 
which  has  overtaken  me." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Juliet  ?  He  releases  you  with 
his  own  lips ;"  and  the  old  man  turned  to  her 
with  an  air  of  triumph — "  with  his  own  lips !" 

Luke  did  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  this 
speech.  He  was  secretly  hoping  that  Juliet 
would  speak  to  him.  But  she  stood  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  silent. 

It  was  rather  cruel,  he  thought,  to  let  him  go 
without  one  word — one  look — so  completely  to 
forsake  him ! 

And  at  the  first  signal.  His  own  heart  seemed 
rent  in  twain.  Surely  her  love  could  not  be  so 
deep  and  abiding  as  his  was. 

The  squire,  meantime,  was  possessed  with 
but  one  idea.  He  wished  Luke  weH  oift  of  the 
house  and  gone.  There  was  no  positive  assur- 
ance of  safety  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
premises. 

After  a  pause,  just  for  the  sake  of  decent  po- 
liteness, he  hinted  as  much. 

"  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, in  a  tone  in  which  blandness  and  uneasi- 
ness were  curiously  mingled. 


"No,  nothing,"  replied  Luke,  moving  slowly 
away.  "  I  only  thought  I  should  like  once 
more —  Juliet,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  of  sharp 
distress,  "  will  you  not  say  good-bye?" 

"Miss  Masterman  is  wise  not  to  try  and  get 
up  a  scene,"  said  the  old  man,  hurriedly. 
"  She  knows  what  my  wishes  are,  and  is  behar- 
ing  with  remarkable  discretion.  Good-morning 
to  you,  sir.  You  see  the  young  lady  has  ac- 
cepted your  generous  release — that  she  gives 
you  up." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Juliet,  coming  suddenly 
forward,  and  speaking  with  an  energy  that  start- 
led both  of  them ;  "  no ;  I  do  not  give  him  op  !** 

"  Why,  Juliet— " 

But  she  would  not  let  him  say  another  word. 

"  Luke— dear  Luke,"  continued  she,  going 
towards  him,  "my  love  is  not, -as  you  think, 
an  idle  bawble,  to  be  given  to-day  and  with- 
drawn to-morrow.  When  you  won  it,  dear,  it 
was  yours  once  and  for  all.  True,  the  sun  was 
shining  then,  and  now  has  come  the  storm ! 
Never  mind,  whatever  betides,  we  will  brave  it, 
dear,  togetJusr — together .'" 

"Juliet,  what  can  you  be  dreaming  of? 
You  are  mnd,  you  foolish  girl!"  cried  the'  old 
man,  rising  as  if  to  part  them. 

Plain,  homely,  phlegmatic  Luke !  He  canght 
her  to  his  heart,  and  let  him  part  them  who 
dared. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

8IB  FREDERICK  AT  ▲  DZSADVAITTAGE. 

"If  you  please,  my  orders  was  not  to  admit 
nobody,"  said  Peggy,  stolidly,  and  holding  the 
door  in  her  hand,  while  she  confronted  Sir 
Frederick  Morton. 

"  Oh,  but  if  you  take  in  my  card,  I  think — 
I  feel  sure  that  Mr. — that  Miss  Ormond  will 
see  me,"  said  the  baronet,  hurriedly,  and  at- 
tempting to  press  forward. 

Pegg}'  stood  a  moment.  Then  she  yielded 
the  point,  and  allowed  him  to  pass. 

Arrived  in  the  passage,  he  stopped. 

"Where  shall  I  find  Miss  Ormond?"  asked 
he  of  Peggy,  who  was  closing  the  door  and  fast- 
ening it,  as  though  the  house  were  in  a  state  of 
siege. 

Peggy's  reply  was  to  open  a  door  on  the 
right.  Then  pointing  expressively  to  Sir  Fi^- 
erick,  she  vanished  into  the  kitchen,  as  if  she 
had  no  desire  to  be  farther  seen  in  the  matter. 

Sir  Frederick  had,  for  once,  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  He  went  straight  into  the  room 
without  his  usual  irresolution.  It  was  quite 
clear  what  had  been  the  drift  of  Mr.  Sibley's 
policy.  He  had  been,  at  that  gentleman's  in- 
stigation, to  a  remote  part  of  his  estate,  where 
the  agent  assured  him  that  some  matters  of 
business  urgently  demanded  his  attention. 

This  was  a  ruse,  he  felt  convinced,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  Duringhis  absence  information 
had  reached  him  as  to  what  Sibley  was  doing. 

All  the  time  he  had  been  harassed  by  doubts 
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udnupicions.     AllthetioiebebadbeeniecTet-        She  looksaponhl 
ly  deiiring  to  gat  rid  of  Sibley. 

Hehadonly  joBtcome  from  the  Btation.  Be 
hsd  not  been  home,  or  uen  or  heard  any  tbing 
of  Sibley.     He  had  come  Biraight  to  Kate  Or- 


He  BBw  the  cbange. 
she  was  hardly  likely 
Her  favor  bad  to  be  mm. 


itempt  for  a  man  who  does  not 
ConBidering  all  thin^ 


She  had  oecu]ned  hli  mind  farmore  than  the 
busineM  on  which  Mr.  Slblej  hod  sent  him. 

There  Bhe  ia.  She  looks  yery  downcast  and 
■OTTOwfal.  The  snbdned  axprcaaion  enhancea 
her  beanty,  ha  thinkB,  (eranfold. 

UnfoTtnnately  it  doesnotlast.  Themoment 
she  sees  bim  it  Tauishes  clean  away. 


' '  Tm  afraid.  Mis*  Ormond,"  he  began,  feel- 
ing at  a  great  diudrantage,  and  tbat  her  pierc- 
ing eye  was  Bearching  out  bia  weak  pointt,  "I 
am  afraid  yon  are  otfendod  with  me — tbat  yon 

"  What  I  think  UofTerylittleeonseqnence," 
the  replied,  with  a  slight  tois  of  her  pretty  head ; 
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*'the  matter  is  more  serious  as  it  lies  between 
yourself  and  your  conscience." 

It  would  never  do  to  go  on  in  this  way.  It 
was  leading  miles  away  from  the  point  he  in- 
tended to  aim  at. 

"  I  have  travelled  all  night  in  my  eagerness 
to  return  to  the  spot.  I  am  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  the  steps  Mr.  Sibley  has  dared  to 
adopt." 

That  answered  better.  He^saw  at  once  that 
her  severity  was  a  trifle  moderated.  As  regard- 
ed any  reflection  cast  on  Mr.  Sibley,  there  was 
a  point  in  common. 

She  forbore  to  put  in  any  of  her  cutting 
speeches.  Indeed,  she  allowed  him  to  go  on. 
He  rallied  his  courage  then.  Having  gained  a 
vantage-ground,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  kept  it ! 
With  far  more  coherence  than  he  had  as  yet  dis- 
played, he  told  her  the  position  he  was  in  ;  that 
he  was  as  much  convinced  as  ever  that  the  debt 
was  paid,  and  Sibley's  motives  were  now  clear  to 
him.  He  should  never  forgive  his  behavior  in 
this  unhappy  affair.  And  what,  he  concluded, 
with  an  earnestness  that  was  quite  touching, 
would  Miss  Qrmond  advise  him  to  do  ?" 

She  smiled,  half  in  pity  and  half  in  scorn. 

"I  am  not  capable  of  advising,"  she  said, 
''  because  I  can  not  realize  what  it  is  to  be  un- 
decided. I  always  know  the  thing  I  mean  to 
do,  and  I  <io  it."  y 

'*But  all  persons  are  not  so  highly  gifted  as 
you  are,  Miss  Ormond,"  he  said  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone.  **  Whatever  embarrassment,"  add- 
ed he  after  a  pause,  "you  may  be  thrown  into 
by  this— this— " 

*'  Nefarious  transaction,"  suggested  Kate. 

"Well— well!  call  it  what. you  like!"  and 
again  he  quailed  under  the  piercing  severity  of 
her  black  eye — "you  need  be  under  no  anxiety. 
I  am  here  to  offer  you  any  accommodation— that 
is,  in  money,"  stammered  he,  conscious  that  the 
eye  was  probing  into  his  very  soul ;  "any  sum 
that  you  choose  to  name — " 

"  Thank  you,"  interrupted  Kate,  icily ;  "  if 
we  are  driven  to  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  it 
would  be  safer  to  deal  with  a  person  on  whose 
word  we  can  rely." 

**  You  are  very  severe,  Miss  Ormond.  Shall 
I  never  induce  you  to  be  friends  ?" 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity," 
she  replied,  still  cold  as  ice. 

After  that,  what  could  he  do  but  depart? 
It  all  came  of  his  hateful  indecision.  Inde- 
cision might  lead  a  man  to  do  as  much  harm  as 
crime. 

He  went  sorrowfully  home.  He  could  not 
remedy  the  mischief,  let  him  try  as  he  might. 

A  note,  lay  upon  the  table  of  his  room.  He 
took  it  up  and  opened  it  mechanically.  He 
was  thinking  all  the  time  of  Kate  Ormond. 

A  paper  dropped  from  the  envelope.  As  he 
read  it,  his  face  turned  crimson  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  surprise. 

It  was  the  very  thing  he  would  have  almost 
given  his  life  to  find — the  loss  of  which  had  oc- 
casioned all  this  confusion.     From  whence  it 


came  he  knew  not.  It  might  have  dropped  from 
the  clouds. 

But  here,  in  black  and  white,  was  the  missing 
receipt — the  acknowledgment,  duly  at  estcd  and 
signed,  that  the  debt  was  paid. 

He  stood  a  moment  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Then  he  snatched  up  his  hat  and  hurried  down 
the  stairs.  He  was  on  his 'way  back  to  the 
Meadow  Farm. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 
buth's  extbbmitt. 

When  step  after  step  has  been  taken  from  the 
right  path,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  way  back. 

Ruth  found  it  so.  Her  course  had  led  h 
into  a  tangled  maze,  from  which  there  seen* 
at  present  no  chance  of  extrication. 

This  was  a  conclusion  which  she  had  r 
anticipated.     In  her  heart  she  had  relied  u} 
her  husband's  reception  of  her.     Where  ' 
was  her  home  ?  where  was  she  to  go  ?  ' 

She  knew  how  faulty  she  had  been.     Re 
ance  was  setting  in,  now  it  was  too  late. 

She  bethought  herself  of  his  gentleness,  his 
forbearance,  his  tenderness,  displayed  to  the  very 
last.  She  recollected  how  happy  she  might  have 
been — how  safe — how  beloved!  But  she  had 
not  been  willing.  In  her  reckless  folly  she  had 
cast  away  the  priceless  jewel  of  domestic  felicity, 
and  it  was  gone. 

The  greedy  waves  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
it  up  I 

She  was  more  friendless  now  than  ever,  and 
she  wept  as  she  thouglit  of  it.  Her  ruined 
house,  plucked  down  by  her  own  hands,  she 
could  never  hope  to  rebuild. 

Of  all  the  peo})le  she  had  ever  known,  who 
would  stand  by  her  in  this  extremity  ? 

Surely,  if  Mrs.  Mudford  knew,  she  would. 

There  was  a  strange  pertinacity  in  Ruth's  na- 
ture.    She  clung  still  to  her  friend. 

The  next  morning  she  walked  by  the  bouse, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  seeing  Mrs.  Mudford  again  ; 
and  she  was  not  disappointed.  Before  long  that 
lady  came  bustling  up  to  the  door  on  her  return 
from  shopping. 

Ruth  caught  her  by  the  hand. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Mudfoi*d!  he  is  gone — he  is 
gone !" 

Mrs.  Mudford  plucked  away  her  hand  in  ex> 
ceeding  wrath. 

"  What !  you  again,  Ruth  I  I  told  you  I  did 
not  mean  to  encourage  you." 

"But  he  is  gone,"  repeated  Ruth  in  tears,  and 
spenking  in  a  tone  of  keen  distress ;  "  my  hus- 
band has  left  the  town." 

"  I  can't  help  that ;  yon  should  i|pt  have 
driver^  him  away.  Let  go  my  dress,  if  yon 
please;  I  can  not  stop  talking  here." 

With  which  remark  Mrs.  Mudford  went  into 
her  house  and  shut  herself  away  from  Ruth,  as 
it  seemed,  forever. 

Ruth's  discipline  was  beginning.     She  had 
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been  going  on  frowardly,  and  now  she  was  filled 
mth  the  bitterness  of  her  own  ways.    <^^ 

The  rattle  of  a  pair  of  ponies  made  her  start. 
Coming  down  the  street  was  a  person  she  had 
always  tried  to  avoid — had  treated  with  the  at> 
most  mdeness.  Her .  husband's  friend.  Miss 
Kaston. 

*'yb«r  Miss  Easton,  and  your  Mrs.  Jules/' 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  say. 

Now  she  would  have  avoided  Adela  again,  this 
time  from  shame  and  guilty  confusion ;  but  she 
could  not.  The  ponies  stopped,  and  Miss  Eas- 
ton  had  alighted  and  was  coming  towards  her. 

**  Mrs,  Vincent — I  am  so  glad  I" 

The  cordial  tone,  the  kind  eye,  the- air  of 
friendlinete  and  sympathy,  were  too  much  for 
Ruth  ;  she  burst  into  tears. 

'*  I  am  so  glad !"  resumed  Adela,  taking  her 
hand,  **  because  I.  am  sure  you  can  have  but 
one  motive  in  visiting  East  Bramley.  Is  it 
not  so  ?     To  return  to  your  husband  ?" 

There  are  some  who  drive  out  the  weak  and 
halting  from  the  flock,  others  who  gather  them 
tenderly  back. 

Of  the  latter  class  was  Adela.  She  had  read 
the  story  in  the  young  wife's  face.  She  saw 
grief,  repentance,  care,  sorrow — all  in  legible 
charactei;^;  and  her  hand  was  the  first  to  be 
stretched  out,  her  voice  was  the  first  to  welcome. 
Yet  she  was  the  **  proud,  stuck-up  Miss  Easton," 
whom  Ruth  had  so  detested. 

Ruth's  heart  was  softened,  and  instead  of  re- 
jecting Adela,  it  clung  to  her. 

She  was  a  friend  bom  for  adversity. 

''How  could  I  ever  have  disliked  her?" 
thought  Ruth,  as  she  gazed  into  the  kind  and 
l)enignant  face,  which  seemed  to  shine  upon  her 
from  behind  the  cloud.  **  Ah !  that  was  one 
of  my  sins !" 

And  perhaps — a  happy  thought  flashed  into  her 
mind — perhaps  Miss  Easton  could  tell  her  some 
news  of  her  husband.     She  asked  her  eagerly. 

Adela  looked  grave  a  moment. 

'*  Yon  know  that  Mr.  Vincent  has  left  East 
Bramley." 

"Oh,  yes— yes  I" 

And  Ruth  hung  her  head  for  shame. 

"  He  has  written  once  to  papa.  Should  you 
like  to  have  the  address  ?" 

Ruth  clasped  her  hands  eagerly.  She  had 
no  need  to  speak. 

"  I  will  send  it  at  once  to  the  place  where 
you  are  staying.  Of  course — "  and  Adela  hesi- 
tated— **  of  course  you — ^" 

"  Oh,  yes!"  cried  Ruth,  smiling  through  her 
tears  ;  '*  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I  shall  do 
it.     I  shall  go  to  him  at  once." 


.  »  CHAPTER  LXVI. 

TRE  BOKD  OF  UNION  THB  BOND  OF  STRENGTH. 

Ruth  hurried  back  to  the  inn  in  a  state  of 
excitement  such  as  she  had  not  felt  for  a  long 
time.     The  dull  aching  at  her  heart  gave  place 


to  a  fluttering  expectation.  Uppermost  in  her 
mind  was  the  thought  that  she  was  about  to 
return  to  Horace.  Where  Horace  was,  there 
was  safety,  peace,  and  happiness.  Of  the  out- 
ward circumstances  by  which  he  might  be  sur- 
rounded she  thought  little.  With  the  whole 
power  of  her  woman's  love,  and  skill,  and  tact, 
she  would  set  herself  to  aid  and  abet  him  in 
all  his  undertakings.  She  would  go  withy  not 
against  him.  There  should  be  the  bond  of 
union,  which  is  also  the  bond  of  strength. 

She  bad  mbde  every  preparation  to  start  as 
soon  as  possible.  Her  luggage  was  ready,  her 
bonnet  on.  She  would  not  delay  a  moment 
when  once  she  had  the  address. 

It  came,  and  she  seized  it  with  eager  hands. 

Horace,  then,  had  gone  to  London.  He  had 
sunk  in  his  position,  as  the  little  town  of  East 
Bramley  would  chatteringly  observe.  He  wf|^ 
simply  a  clerk  in  an  office.  It  had  been  her 
doing,  and  a  keen  pang  of  remorse  smote  her. 
Her  willfulness,  her  extravagance,  her  obstinacy. 
She  had  pulled  him  down.  She  had  no  one  to 
blame  but  herself. 

Never  mind!  she  would  go  to  him.  She 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  repair  the  past 

"Now  I  have  my  face  homeward,"  she  said, 
as  the  train  at  length  started.  **  Where  Hor- 
ace is  must  be  my  home." 

London — smoky,  noisy,  crowded,  wonderful ! 
—  she  had  never  seen  it  before,  or  heard  the 
din  of  its  many  voices.  •  Every  face,  every  sight 
was  strange  to  her.  But  she  did  not  mind. 
She  held  the  scrap  of  paper  tightly  in  her  hand 
as  though  it  was  a  talisman  to  ward  off  danger. 
It  was,  indeed,  her  only  clue  amid  the  labyrinth. 

She  was  soon  speeding  towards  his  abode. 
Her  heart  fluttered,  and  her  voice  failed  her, 
when  at  length  the  right  number  was  reached, 
and  the  cab  stopped  at  the  door. 

**  If  you  please,  I  am  come  to  see  Mr.  Vin- 
cent. I  am  his  wife,"  said  Ruth,  timidly,  to 
Ithe  woman  whp  opened  the  door,  and  who  re- 
garded her  with  some  surprise. 

**0h,  indeed!  but  Mr.  Vincent  is  not  at 
home,"  replied  the  woman,  still  looking  at 
Ruth  with  no  very  friendly  aspect. 

"  Never  mind.  I  will  go  to  his  room,  if  yon 
please,"  continued  Ruth,  stepping  into  the  hall. 

*'  It's  on  the  third  floor,  to  the  right,"' replied 
the  woman,  curtly. 

Up  the  three  pair  of  nncarpeted,  desolate- 
looking  stairs  Ruth  toiled.  The  room  occupied 
by  Mr.  Vincent  was  reached  at  last.  Ruth  sat 
down  on  the  little  sofa,  and  burst  into  tears. 

She  was  thoroughly  unnerved  by  the  excite- 
ment and  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  that 
came  in  rapid  succession. 

Every  thing  around  brought  Horace  more 
vividly  to  her  mind.  There  were  a  few  relics 
of  home,  which  it  made  her  heart  ache  to  see. 
There  was  the  group  of  wax  flowers.  Did  he 
preserve  them  for  her  sake  ?  How  she  wished 
she  had  never  touched  them  I  Their  very  beau- 
ty seemed  to  reproach  her. 

She  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  smoothed  her 
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soft  glossy  hair.  Her  yonng  face  and  girlish 
presence  brightened  up  the  room.  When  he 
came  back  it  should  not  be,  as  before,  to  soli- 
tude. He  should  find  a  loving  and  affectionate 
wife. 

Hark  I  Is  that  some  one  at  the  door  below — 
gome  one  who  opens  it,  and  comes  in — up  the 
staircase, . step  bj  step  —  nearer  and  nearer? 
Can  it  be  her  husband  ? 

Her  cheek  glows,  her  eyes  are  bright  with 
expectation.  She  trembles  too.  Will  the  step 
pass,  and  go  higher  up— or  will  it  stop — or  was 
it  possible  she  could  be  mistaken  in  it  ? 

It  stops.  She  draws  herself  away  a  little, 
and  he  comes  in  without  perceiving  her.  What 
a  careworn,  haggard  face !  What  sorrow  is  in 
it  I     What  traces  of  watchfulness  and  suspense  I 

She  can  forbear  not  an  instant  longer.  She 
comes  forward,  eager  and  trembling. 

'* Horace,  my  husband!" 

At  first  his  face  expressed  nothing  but  sur- 
prise. Then  came  the  look  of  stern  displeas- 
ure she  had  so  dreaded — the  look  of  a  man  who 
had  been  deeply  injured.  Nor  did  he  approach 
her  with  any  sign  of  joy,  or,  in  this  first  moment, 
even  hold  out  his  hand. 

But  she  did  not  mean  that  it  should  end  thus. 
It  was  in  her  mind  to  restore  to  him  the  happi- 
ness he  had  lost ;  not  merely  to  weep  tears  of 
vain  regret,  but  to  be  up  and  doing. 

She  knelt  before  him ;  her  attitude  could  not 
be  too  humble,  or  too  full  of  conciliation.  She 
knew  far  better  than  he  could  tell  her  how 
great  her  mischief  or  her  folly  had  been.  Tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes.  She  was  deeply,  truly 
penitent. 

*^  Horace,  I  am  come  to  ask  yon  to  take  me 
back  \    Forgive  me,  my  husband ! — forgive  me ! " 

Her  imploring  look  softened  him.  He  had 
never  ceased  to  love  her.  His  heart  had  ream- 
ed  towards  her  many  a  time.  But  the  sting  of 
her  misconduct  rankled  yet. 

**Do  you  know,  Ruth,"  he  said,  gravely,  as 
he  raised  her  from  her  kneeling  posture,  **the 
amount  of  mischief  yon  have  done  me?  If 
not,  look  round  and  see." 

"I  do  ! — I  do !"  replied  she,  weeping.  "It 
is  all  my  fault.  I  ought  to  have  built  yon  up, 
and  not  pulled  yon  down.  Oh,  Horace!  can 
you  not  forgive  me  ?  Will  you  not  let  me  try 
once  more  to  make  yon  happy  ?" 

Happy!  He  thought  it  was  a  sound  gone 
by,  never  to  come  again.  His  home  had  been 
broken  up,  his  hearth  made  desolate.  She  had 
done  it  all ;  he  could  not  stand  his  ground 
when  she  was  gone,  and  the  buzz  of  evil  tongues 
raised  ceaseless  clamor  in  his  ears.  Her  ex- 
travagance had  all  but  mined  him.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  stem  the  torrent — to  live  the 
matter  down  in  East  Bramley.  He  had  made 
his  escape,  let  it  cost  what  it  might,  and  hidden 
himself  in  the  vast  solitnde  of  London.  He 
had  never  thought  of  home  again.  He  would 
live  here  alone,  a  wrecked  and  disappointed 
man. 

Now  she  had  returned  to  him — the  wife  who 


had  been  so  rebellious.  She  was  changed  as 
well  as  he  was ;  her  face  was  sharp  and  pinch- 
ed ;  much  of  her  youthful  bloom  departed ;  she, 
too,  had  suffered  greatly.  And  how  young  she 
was  I  He  repeated  that  old  and  well-worn  ex- 
cuse even  now. 

Should  he  forgive  her?  Should  he  take  her 
to  his  heart  ?  Should  he  begin  afresh,  taught 
by  a  bitter  experience  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
love,  and  peace,  and  union,  and  prosperity 
should  all  come  at  last  ? 

We  think  it  will.  We  know  that,  step  by 
step,  return  is  made  from  this  devious,  crooked 
path ;  that  care  and  diligence,  and  patient  per- 
severance will  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
way ;  that  union  will  bring  strength ;  that  an- 
other home  will  arise  out  of  these  ruins,  whose 
foundations  will  be  firmer  and  more  enduring 
than  the  last. 

Judgment  will  not  then  need  to  be  silenced 
or  hoodwinked.  It  will  approve,  and  not  con- 
demn. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

THE  CHANGES  TIME  HAS  MADE. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  the  little  town  of 
East  Bramley  had  seen  many  of  those  changes 
incident  to  a  lapse  of  time,  whether  of  long  or 
short  duration. 

The  old  vicarage-house,  gray  and  moss-grown, 
has  been  put  into  thorough  repair  for  a  new  in- 
cumbent. 

This  gentleman  arrived  some  few  months  ago ; 
his  name  is  Reuben  Howard.  The  influence  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Easton,  had  procured  him  the 
living,  and  never  was  influence  used  for  a  bet- 
ter purpose. 

For  once,  the  various  cliques  in  East  Bramley 
were  united.  There  was  but  one  opinion^  and 
that  a  golden  opinion,  about  Reuben  Howard. 

He  was  in  his  study  one  morning  reading, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  quiet  little  person 
entered — so  quiet,  so  humble,  that  we  are  car- 
ried far  back  in  our  story — to  the  time  when 
Amy  Howard  was  the  humble  companion  of 
Lady  Peters. 

Reuben  was  used  to  these  visits.  Almost 
every  day,  at  some  hour  or  other,  that  little 
figure  would  glide  in.  She  had  not  much  to 
say,  or,  if  she  had,  she  repressed  it.  She  had 
a  worn  and  faded  look,  as  if  all  the  youth  were 
dying  out  of  her;  but  she  never  complained. 
She  would  creep  to  the  fire  and  sit  down,  lean- 
ing her  head  on  her  hand. 

He  knew  what  it  all  meant.  East  Bramley 
tongues  were  never  tired  of  talking  about  it. 

This  time  she  did  not  take  the  seat.  She 
stood  by  the  fire,  looking  into  it  as  if  lost  in 
thought.  She  was  a  neglected  wife — he  knew 
that.  His  heart  swelled  to  see  how  shabby  she 
had  become — how  unlike  the  trim,  well-dressed 
Amy  of  earlier  days.  Report  said  that  pover- 
ty, if  not  ruin,  was  coming  on  the  thriftless, 
volatile  Sidney  Peters. 
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All  at  once  she  spoke.     <*Renben,"  and  she 
raised  her  sorrowful  eyes  to  her  brother;   he 
had  come  to  her,  and  waa  standing  by  her — 
''we  shall  do  no  good,  dear,  in  East  Bramlej." 
"Why  not,  Amy?" 

"We  shall  not,"  she  said  with  a  stifled  sigh ; 
"and  Sidney  knows  it  now.  He  says  it  is  be^ 
cause  his  mother — " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bit- 
terly for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  became 
more  calm.  "  His  mother  will  not  forgive  him. 
He  has  tried  again  and  again  to  persuade  her, 
bat  she  will  not." 

"Yes!"  said  the  busy  tongues  which  were 
always  wagging,  "yes,  and  poor  Mrs.  Peters 
has  a  hard  time  of  it!  Her  husband  yisits  it 
all  on  her  head." 

"  Sidney's  profession  has  been  a  losing  game," 
continued  Amy,  with  a  sad  smile.  "He  is 
wearied  of  the  confinement  He  says  he  was 
never  cut  out  for  the  law." 

"What  then?"  asked  Reuben,  abruptly;  but 
he  checked  himself.  He  had  never  allowed 
himself  to  express  an  opinion,  in  Amy's  pres- 
ence, touching  her  husband. 

"At  any  rate,  he  has  given  it  up,  and  Mr. 
Vincent  is  coming  back,  and  will  take  his  place. 
We  are  going  to  leave  the  town." 

She  spoke  calmly,  but  a' moment  after  she 
was  sobbing  in  her  brother's  arms. 

He  had  been  prepared  for  this  some  time  past, 
but  when  it  came  it  seemed  not  the  less  bitter. 

"Dear  Reuben,"  said  she,  presently,  when  he 
had  soothed  her  to  some  kind  of  composure,  "  I 
know  it  was  all  wrong — that  I  set  my  heart  too 
mach  on  this  thing.  I  have  learnt  many  a  bit- 
ter lesson  since  then,  Reuben." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  he  gently  stroked  the 
£Eur  curls  that  lay  on  his  breast. 

What  could  he  say  ?  He  knew  that  such  a 
passionate,  idolatrous  affection  must  die  in  sor- 
row; he  had  known  it  from  the  first.  That 
troubled,  boisterous  stream  was  unlike  the  wa- 
ters of  peace. 

"I  have  comfort,  dear,"  she  resumed;  "I 
have  found  it  many  and  many  a  time.  Do 
70Q  remember  that  Book  you  gave  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Amy." 

"I  kept  my  word,  Reuben.  I  have  never 
missed  reading  in  it  day  by  day.  I  can  never 
be  happy  any  more  with  this  world's  gladness ; 
bat,  dear,  I  have  found  peace." 

There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in  her  tone  as 
she  said  the  words.  How  changed  she  was! 
how  utterly  unlike  the  impulsive,  reckless  Amy, 
who  would  have  Sidney,  or  die ! 


)  Her  visit  has  come  to  an  end ;  but  ere  the 
little  figure  glides  out  again,  patient  and  un- 
complaining, he  has  something  to  tell  her. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  tell ;  he  is  obliged  to 
whisper,  with  averted  face,  and  the  shyness  al- 
most of  a  girl. 

"  Amy,  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

The  news  did  not  surprise  her  in  the  least ; 
it  only  made  her  smile  through  her  tears. 

'*I  am  so  glad,  Reuben!  I  wish  you  all 
happiness !  I  know  who  she  is — that  dear  Miss 
Easton !" 

He  bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence.  His 
was  not  a  love  like  Amy's,  or  Sidney's  either ; 
it  was  strong,  and  calm,  and  good — ^a  love  wor- 
thy of  the  heart  of  Reuben  Howard. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

Mt  story  must  be  finished  rapidly.  First,  a 
word  about  Margaret.  She  is  living  with  her 
father  in  happiness  and  content,  and  with  them, 
the  darling  of  both  their  hearts,  the  golden- 
haired  Ethel. 

Margaret  has  recovered  her  health,  and  no 
one  would  recognize,  in  the  well-dresded  and 
handsome  woman,  the  miserable  mother  who 
fled  away  from  East  Bramley  an  outcast  and  a 
fugitive.  She  is  her  father's  sole  companion 
now,  for,  one  bright  spring  mom,  Reuben  How- 
ard came  and  fetched  away  Adela. 

Mr.  Sibley  has  long  left  the  town ;  he  secretly 
took  his  departure  the  day  after  his  daughter's 
funeral.  His  misdeeds  were  blazoned  from  one 
end  of  the  place  to  the  other.  One  single  act 
of  justice  rendered  his  memory  less  odious  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  He  had  found 
the  missing  receipt  among  his  daughter's  pa- 
pers, and  had  sent  it  to  Sir  Frederick. 

Lady  Peters  did  not  find  it  possible  to  keep 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Tower.  Sir  Fred- 
erick, much  to  her  indignation,  chose  to  bring 
home  a  wife. 

The  courtship  had  been  a  tedious  one,  and 
had  many  fluctuations.  Though  Kate  Ormond 
was  the  most  decided  character  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, she  did  not  all  at  once  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

'This,  she  said,  was  owing  to  her  experience 
of  Sir  Frederick'^  disposition.  **  He  may  alter 
his  opinion  any  day,"  she  was  accustomed  to 
observe.  And  even  on  the  wedding  morning 
she  was  heard  to  ask  the  question,  "  Are  you 
sure,  my  dear  Frederick,  that  you  know  your 
own  mind  ?" 
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CHAPTER  L 


HOVBB    HUNTING. 


Wr  moved  on  the  1st  of  itay,  1862. 

On  that  pivot  hnng  my  destiny. 

Otherwise  my  crazy  bark  might  never 
have  drifted  upon  the  sea  of  letters. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  April,  prior 
to  that  date  a  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, Leonardns  had  donned  a  spick- 
span-new  snit  of  army  gray,  shouldered 
his  rifle  and  gone  to  the  wars. 

Daring  the  summer  that  followed  I 
consoled  myself  in  manafactoring  have- 
locks  and  attending  soldiers^  aid  societies; 
but  when  the  dark,  cold,  long-to-be-re- 
membered winter  sprang  upon  me  I  found 
no  choice  of  occupations,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  all  my  energies  into  the 
effort  to  keep  the  temperature  in  our 
elegant  white  stone  palace  on  the  avenue 
above  freezing-point.  A  growing  distaste 
for  frescoed  walls,  high  ceilings,  and  plate 
glass,  culminated  one  day,  while  the  mer- 
cury was  fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  and 
a  northeast  gale  blowing  almost  as  hard 
within  doors  as  without,  by  my  wrapping 
myself  up  and  setting  out  on  a  house- 
hunting expedition. 


A  few  blocks  above  us  stood  a  queer, 
old-fashioned  cottage,  whose  geography 
was  not  written  upon  the  face  of  it.  It 
was  in  the  centre  of  eight  or  ten  full- 
sized  city  lots,  shaded  by  some  large  leafy 
trees,  and  by  the  pretentious  edifices  of 
the  Garden  City  of  the  West.  I  can 
hardly  account  for  the  subtle  influence 
which  induced  mo  to  turn  ray  head  in 
passing,  but  a  great  stai-ing  poster — ^To 
Let — upon  the  front-door  caused  me  to 
push  wide  open  the  rickety  gate,  and 
pick  my  way  up  the  icy  walk,  which  was 
being  swept  clean  of  snow  by  the  fitful 
gusts.  I  gave  the  bell  a  slippery  jerk, 
and  the  handle  separated  from  its  wire 
and  adhered  fast  to  my  glove.  It  had  done 
its  work,  however,  for  a  little,  sallow- 
faced  woman  came  to  the  door,  aud,  in 
answer  to  my  apologies  and  inquiries, 
took  me  through  the  house.  It  was  snug 
and  homelike.  I  was  struck  particularly 
by  the  noticeable  absence  of  the  so-called 
modern  improvements. 

"No  furnace  I — no  speaking-tubes! — 
no  dumb-waiters  1  How  pleasant  1 "  I 
remarked  to  the  woman. 

She  looked  at  me  in  astonishment, 
and  I  explained. 
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*^I  have  had  a  surfeit  of  those  things, 
and  choose  to  dispense  with  them  alto- 
gether. I  seek  now  for  personal  com- 
fort. Can  the  honse  he  made  warm  with 
stoves  and  grates  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  don't  mind  hnying  a 
'    large  quantity  of  coal.    It  takes  seven- 
teen tons  for  the  season,  or  somewhere 
ahout  that  quantity." 

"  Seventeen  tons  only  I  Why,  I  shall 
not  hum  a  coal-hod  less  than  thirty-five 
tons  where  I  am  now,  and  I  have  not 
been  free  &om  a  shiver  since  the  1st  of 
November.    I'll  take  the  house." 

"  You  have  not  seen  it  all  yet." 

*'  It  don't  matter  as  long  as  I  am  sat- 
kfied." 

J.  went  directly  home,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  the  real-estate  agents  who  had 
the  property  in  charge,  which  resulted,  a 
week  or  so  later,  in  my  signing  a  lease,  and 
congratulating  myself  upon  the  ease  I  had 
acquired  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Among  other  things,  I  negotiated  for 
a  series  of  repairs,  and,  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced, workmen  were  to  be  seen  as 
thick  as  bees  on  the  premises.  I  stepped 
in  once  or  twice  to  learn  progress,  and 
was  informed  by  the  "  boss "  that  the 
place  would  be  ready  for  me  at  least  a 
week  before  moving-day.    Thus  I  rested. 

Some  friends  from  Albany  paid  me  an 
unexpected  risit  about  that  time.  I  was 
desirous  of  showing  them  every  possihle 
attention,  as  they  had  never  been  West 
before,  and  consequently  took  them  to 
see  all  the  lions,  from  the  top  of  the 
court-house  to  the  Artesian  well,  and  de- 
voted our  evenings  to  a  round  of  enter- 
tainments. They  left  on  an  Eastern- 
bound  train  at  ten  o'clock  the  night  be- 
fore the  1st  of  May. 


As  I  was  pulling  out  my  hair-pins 
preparatory  to  retiring  to  rest,  I  gave  my 
first  serious  attention  to  the  moving  of 
to-morrow — a  new  experience  for  me; 
and  ignorance  was  unquestionably  bliss. 
"  It  will  be  no  great  affair,"  I  soliloquized. 
"Handy,  good-natured  draymen  will  do 
the  work.  They  will  wheel  out  sofas, 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  etc.,  put  them  on 
large  carts,  pull  up  carpets  and  pile 
on  the  top,  lay  pictures  anywhere  on 
soft  places,  tie  books  up  in  blankets,  pack 
clothes  in  trunks  and  bureau  drawers, 
and  tuck  clocks,  vases,  and  ornaments 
in  waste  comers — "  I  was  in  bed  by 
the  time  I  got  to  comers,  and  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  I  was  moving  by  telegraph, 
and  that  my  silver  tea-set  and  a  half 
a  dozen  lounges  were  galloping  alon^^ 
astride  the  wires. 

I  was  waked  by  the  bursting  into 
the  room  of  my  sixteen-year-old  sister 
Spicy,  w^ith  a  little  scream  of  surprise  at 
my  tardiness. 

"  What,  not  up  I  Why,  it  has  been 
broad  daylight  for  an  hourl  My  trunk 
is  packed ;  I've  taken  the  curtains  down 
in  my  room,  and  made  a  bag  for  the  cat." 

Just  then  the  breakfast-bell  rang. 

"  Go  down,  please,  and  pour  the  cof- 
fee, and  say  I  will  be  there  presently,"  I 
remarked,  hurrying  at  my  toilet. 

"  Who  shall  I  address,  since  there  is 
not  a  soul  but  you  and  I  to  sit  at  the  first 
table?" 

"Surely,  we  are  alone  again.  But 
you  may  tell  Myra  to  be  getting*  things 
ready  in  the  kitchen,  and  Maggie,  mstead 

I 

of  stopping  to  wait  on  the  table,  had  bet- 
ter go  for  the  wagons." 

"And  that  other  person — ^have  you 
no  orders  for  her? " 
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*^No,  Her  head  ifl  worth  a  dozen  of 
mine  in  an  emergency.  I  shall  he  more 
likely  to  go  to  her  hefore  the  day  is  over 
for  directions.  Bat  what  makes  you  per- 
sist in  calling  her  that  other  penonf 
Why  don't  you  say  Nursy  Brown^  as  I 
do?" 

^^  Because  Brown  is  such  a  oommon 
name,  and  she  seems  such  an  uncommon 
person.  There  it  is  again  I  Fenon  must 
he  the  word.  I  can't  say  toomafiy  he- 
cause  that  would  sound  so  much  older 
than  she  really  is.  I  can't  say  ^ir2,  for 
that,  I  think,  would  sound  as  much  too 
young,  and  not  apply  at  all;  and  of 
course  she  isn't  a  lady,  or  she  wouldn't 
be  out  at  service.  By  the  way,  where 
did  you  pick  her  up  ? " 

^*  She  called  here  one  rainy  morning, 
almost  a  year  ago,  and  applied  for  the 
situation.  I  had  been  wishing  to  moke 
a  chauge  for  some  time,  but  had  post- 
poned the  evil  day,  and  this,  seemed  a 
good  opportunity  for  doing  so  without 
giving  myself  extra  trouble.  She  had 
no  references,  so  I  took  her  on  trial.  She 
has  remained  ever  since,  and  I  like  her 
for  many  reasons,  but  mostly  because  she 
is  an  American,  and  so  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending, and  capahle  withal.  She  told 
me  to  call  her  Nursy  Brown ;  I  don't  even 
know  her  first  name." 

"  How  strange  not  to  have  asked  I  I 
should  have  wanted  to  know  if  for  no 
other  reason  only  because  she  did  not 
oat  with  it  in  the  first  place.  What  did 
yon  say  a  spell  ago  about  my  pouring 
your  coffee?" 

**  No  matter.  I  am  just  ready  to  go 
down  myself  now;"  for,  whatever  my 
faults,  it  is  one  of  my  cardinal  virtues  to 
dress  quickly,  and,  buttoning  my  cuffs  as 


I  ran,  I  preceded  Spicy  to  the  dming- 
room. 

It  was  a  well-ordered  breakfast  that 
smoked  its  greeting,  and  we  did  ample 
justice  to  every  article  on  the  table,  and 
sipped  our  coffee  with  as  much  negligent 
ease  as  if  a  change  of  base  were  not  in 
contemplation.  When  we  were  quite 
through  I  was  summoned  to  the  culinary 
regions. 

"What  is  all  this?"  I  asked,  stop- 
ping on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen, 
like  an  exclamation  point  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence. 

"Nothing,  ma'am,  only  I  am  getting 
things  ready,  as  Miss  Spicy  said." 

"  I  should  think  as  much  I  " 

The  room  was  literally  piled  with 
boxes,  buckets,  barrels,  kettles,  and  every 
other  conceivahle  jimcrack  that  could  he 
found  in  a  country  grocery  I 

"I  have  some  empty  barrels  here^ 
and  shall  I  pack  in  them? "  asked  Myra. 

"Yes,  you  may  as  well.  Put  these 
jars  in  first  and  get  them  out  of  the 


way 


»> 


There  were  twenty-five  of  them ;  but 
they  proved  awkward  things  to  pack,  es- 
pecially in  a  barrel  I  I  helped.  We 
tried  them  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  upside  down  and  downside  up,  and 
at  last  stored  away  six  I 

Myra  looked  perplexed  I  "  I  do  wish 
they  would  not  make  these  things  hol- 
low," she  said. 

"So  do  I;  but  you  must  stuff  in 
plates,  bottles,  frying-pans,  and  platters, 
and  try  to  fill  up  the  chinks.  Manage  it 
some  way,  I  have  all  I  can  do  up-stairs," 
and,  having  given  the  intelligible  direc- 
tion, I  left  hastily. 

"Where  shall  I  put  the  crockery?" 
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asked  Maggie,  anzionsly,  as  I  flew 
through  the  dining-room. 

Bright^s  crib  stood  in  the  little  hall 
ready  for  its  journey. 

''Here,  this  will  do,  and  then  there 
was  the  hamper  and  the  clothes-basket.'^ 

"Medley  I  Medley  I  come  here  I" 
cried  Spicy  from  the  front  door. 

I  don't  know  what  I  ever  did  that  I 
mast  have  been  punished  with  such  a 
name !  I  think  it  was  wroug,  whatever 
my  offence,  to  have  fastened  it  upon  me, 
a  helpless,  inexperienced  infant  I  How 
ain  I  to  know  what  a  potent  influence  it 
may  have  had  upon  my  whole  character 
during  mv  eventful  earthly  history  I 
And  another  thing  that  cuts  me,  it  is 
hardly  ever  pronounced  in  full  except 
on  occasions  like  this  I  I  am  called 
Meddie,  ordinarily. 

"  Only  think  1 "  Spicy  went  on,  as 
I  obeyed  her  summons,  ''  these  men  say 
they  can't  wait  a  minute,  for  they  have 
ever  so  many  jobs  on  hand,  and  that  you 
must  be  a  funny  woman  to  send  for  them 
before  your  packing  is  done  I " 

''  Go  right  up-stairs  and  begin  taking 
out  the  furniture  and  carpets,"  I  said 
quietly.  "  We  sha'n't  detain  you  many 
minutes." 

Up  they  went,  two  great,  brawny, 
red-faced  men,  and  I  appointed  Spicy 
doorkeeper  extraordinary  to  their  high- 
nesses. 

Before  following  them,  I  looked  into 
the  parlor  long  enough  to  see  Kursy 
Brown  tying  up  my  crimson  satin  chwrs 
in  their  covers,  and  folding  rugs  and 
tidies  with  mathematical  exactness.  Lit- 
tle Bright,  perched  on  the  sofa  among  his 
toys,  shook  his  patent  rattleboz  and 
crew-ed,  and  I  could  but  stop  to  give  him 


a  chapter  of  hugs  and  kisses.  It  did  not 
hinder  me,  so  I  thought,  yet  when  I  got 
to  my  room  I  found  it  in  the  wildest 
disorder.  The  bed  had  been  taken  out, 
the  carpet  ripped  up,  and  grim  dust  was 
holding  high  carnival.  My  Saratoga 
trunk  had  moved — empty. 

It  was  not  a  season  for  lamentations, 
so  I  made  the  most  of  the  receptacles 
that  remained.  Alas,  for  my  unlucky 
wardrobe!  I  folded  for  once  without 
regard  to  creases,  and  squeezed  every 
thing  into  the  smallest  compass.  I  jum- 
bled cuffs,  collars,  periumery-bottleSy 
camphor,  and  overshoes,  into  one  com- 
partment together,  and  hustled  whisk- 
brooms,  hair-brushes,  and  match- safes, 
into  the  box  with  my  best  bonnet,  and 
what  would  not  go  in  anywhere  else  I 
tied  up  in  a  sheet.  ^ 

Seven  loads!  when  I  thought  there 
would  be  only  two  or  three !  And  lastly, 
the  odds  and  ends.  They  were  the  most 
bulky  of  all  my  possessions.  Such  a 
quantity  of  bottles  and  jars  I  am  sure 
never  graced  any  other  mansion ! 

**  Why  didn't  we  think  to  send  them 
back  to  the  grocery? "  remarked  Myra, 
after  they  were  stacked  up  on  two  carts 
and  pretty  generally  cracked. 

"  Or,  we  might  have  left  them  alto- 
gether, since  the  cost  of  the  whole  lot 
could  not  equal  the  price  I  am  paying 
per  load  for  their  moving,"  I  remarked, 
dryly. 

Thus  we  grow  in  wisdom  through 
many  difficulties. 

At  ten  minutes  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon we  took  possession  of  my  new 
house,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  my 
old  house,  for  a  portion  of  it,  one  of  its 
many  wings,  was  the  veritable  shanty 
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wMch  first  saw  the  light  when  the  great 
city  was  a  little  far  station.  Spicy  had 
ridionled  my  choice^  could  not  nnder- 
stand  how  I  coald  "  descend  from  an  ele- 
vated marhle  front  into  sach  a  coop," 
ever  since  she  first  learned  of  mj  inten- 
tion, and  her  exclamation  as  she  stepped 
upon  the  veranda  coincided  with  her 
previously-expressed  views : 

"It  is  a  piece  of  Noah's  steamhoat 
washed  ashore  I  Tell  me  the  truth,  were 
these  doors  and  windows  manufactured 
since  the  flood  ? " 

After  a  hopeless  effort  to  climb  over 
a  pile  of  mattresses  which  had  been  left 
direetly  before  the  door,  she  called  out 
to  know  how  she  was  going  to  get  inside, 

"  Wait  a  moment  and  I  will  remove 
those  things,"  said  Nursy  Brown  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs. 

I  was  behind  Spicy.  She  turned 
quickly  and  looked  at  me : 

"  What  a  sweet  voice !  It  just  mag- 
netizes me.    Do  you  know.  Medley —  " 

'*  Gail  me  Meddie,  darling,  on  to-day 
of  all  days  I    Medley  is  too  suggestive." 

"  I  will,"  said  Spicy,  laughing,  "  But 
what  I  was  about  to  say  was,  that  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  person  is  some 
princess^  in  disguise." 

"  How  absurd  I  " 

"  Not  so  very  absurd,  either.  She  is 
all  wouud  up  m  mystery,  and  her  name 
fits  her  badly." 

"How  so?" 

"Have  you  to  ask?  can't  you  see 
that  hideous  cap  she  wears  drawn  down 
over  her  forehead  as  well  as  I  ?  Have 
you  never  looked  into  her  magnificent 
eyes  ?  or  remarked  her  beautiful  teeth  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  see 
even  more.   She  is  a  nursery  maid  whose 


good  qualities  in  her  particular  sphere 
render  her  invaluable.  But  as  for  her 
beauty,  it  has  not  yet  struck  me.  In- 
deed, I  regard  her  as  excessively  plain." 

"  With  that  head-gear  truly  so.  Oh, 
dear  I  Chaos  exaggerated ! — what  a  look- 
ing place  1 " 

We  had  at  last  crossed  the  threshold 
of  my  future  home,  and  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle room,  with  the  curious  bay-window, 
which  I  had  marked  out  as  my  future 
library.  Every  thing  had  been  dumped 
in  there  pell-mell.  The  refrigerator  stood 
up  near  the  mantel,  piled  to  the  ceilings 
with  pictures  and  parcels!  The  piano 
was  covered  with  platters,  pokers,  and 
washboards;  my  elegant  inlaid  cabinet 
was  lying  on  its  back  under  a  pile  of 
chairs.  My  library  table,  top  downward, 
supported  one  of  the  servants'  trunks, 
and  my  two-hundred-dollar  lace  curtains 
were  wrapped  around  the  molasses  jug. 

We  both  stared  aghast  I  A  moment 
after  Spicy  tripped  up  the  stairs  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  Presently  she 
called  me  to  come  too,  and  having  no 
where  else  to  go  I  obeyed.  We  could 
scarcely  get  into  the  rooms,  for  my  bu- 
reaus were  all  placed  in  a  row  in  one  of 
the  halls. 

"  This  is  the  very  oddest  pattern  of  a 
building  I  "  said  Spicy,  looking  about. 

We  soon  came  to  another  flight  of 
stairs,  just  like  those  in  front,  which  de- 
scended into  a  spacious  hall,  opening 
through  a  glass-door  upon  a  graveled 
walk  to  the  north  gate  of  the  grounds. 

"  Now,  I  smell  romance  in  the  air," 
exclaimed  Spicy,  pretending  to  make  a 
telescope  of  her  two  hands. 

I  laid  my  hand  just  then  upon  a  side 
door,  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  and 
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revealed  to  our  snrprise  an  immense  pan- 
try I  In  it  bedsteads  and  trunks  were 
heaped  promiscuously  I 

'*'  When  will  wonders  cease? "  I  asked. 

"  Can't  say/'  repUed  Spicy. 

We  went  outside,  wandered  round  the 
house  where  there  was  green  turf  to  step 
on,  and  at  last  came  in  through  the  laun- 
dry and  kitchen. 

"Tack  I  tackl  tack  I  Who's  nailing 
down  carpets? "  asked  Spicy. 

"  Nursy  Brown,  ma'am,"  replied  My- 
ra.  "  She's  getting  a  room  ready  for  you 
to  stay  in  while  we  regulate  and  prepare 
something  to  eat." 

"Splendid I"  cried  Spicy.  "I  am 
hungry  enough  to  eat  a  hard-shell  Bap- 
tist. Well,  well,  Meddie,  if  here  isn't 
your  baby  asleep  in  a  champagne  basket  I 
You  dear,  precious,  darling,  little  sweety," 
and,  before  I  could  throW  in  a  remon- 
strance, the  thoughtless  girl  had  buried 
her  face  among  his  clustering  curls  to 
kiss  him,  and  he  waked. 

?e  was  not  going  to  be  defrauded  of 
his  accustomed  nap,  which  had  been  post- 
poned to  such  a  late  hour,  without  a  pro- 
test, and  set  up  a  scream  which  brought 
Nursy  Brown  flying  to  the  spot  before 
either  of  us  had  time  to  turn  round.  She 
knelt  down,  spoke  softly  to  the  little 
cherub,  kissed  him,  turned  him  over  upon 
his  side,  l^ld  hushed  him  back  to  his 
dreams. 

"  That  was  my  nfuiighjty  work,"  said 
Spicy,  "  but  I  could  not  help  it ;  sure  as 
I  live  and  breathe  and  hope  to  die  the 
next  minute,  I  couldn't.  He  is  too  en- 
ticii^g  .^  subject  altogether.  Better  put 
him  away  out  of  my  sight." 

"  I  have  the  blue-room,  over  the  north 
hall,  almost  ready  for  you ;  perhaps  you 


had  better  go  up  and  lay  your  things  off 
there,  and  I  will  bring  you  some  chairs 
presently,"  remarked  Nursy  Brown. 

I  thanked  my  good  angel  and  departed. 

"  The  lltie^oom,  indeed  I  "  ezdaimed 
Spicy,  pausing  before  the  open  door. 

It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with 
a  slanting  ceiling  on  one  side.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  a  fanciful  blue  paper. 
The  carpet  just  laid  was  a  piece  of  my 
old  Wilton,  with  a  blue  ground,  and  the 
blue  matched  the  paper  with  pretty  ef- 
fect. The  bed-room  suite  was  blue  me- 
dallion on  satinwood,  one  that  I  had  pur- 
chased the  previous  year  for  another  and 
entirely  different  apartment.  It  had  been 
chosen  for  the  blue-room,  with  on  eye  to 
the  admirable  fitness  of  things,  and  was 
neatly  arranged  for  our  immediate  con- 
venience. 

I  looked  over  Spicy's  shoulder  in 
blank  amazement  I  Then  I  remembered 
how  I  had  not  seen  the  whole  house  be- 
fore renting  it.  I  stepped  in,  glanced 
around,  and  then  went  to  the  window, 
which  had  a  pleasant  view  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery  in  the  yard. 

"  Where  does  this  door  go  to  ?  "  asked 
Spicy. 

She  had  crossed  the  room  and  was 
trying  to  open  what  seemed  to  be  the 
upper  half  of  a  door  of  a  very  antique 
pattern,  and  adjusted  to  the  outside  of 
the  wall  without  casings  or  panels.  Just 
as  I  turned  my  head  her  efforts  were  re- 
warded, and  so  unexpectedly  to  her,  that 
she  came  near  being  precipitated  head- 
long down  three  or  four  steep  steps  into 
a  sharp-pointed  gable-roofed  room  with 
a  snowy-white  pine  floor.  It  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  diminutive  square  fonr-paned 
glass  window  at  the  far  end,  over  which 
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clambering  grape-vines  from  the  arbor 
below  had  improvised  a  carious  blind. 

"  Why,  it  is  the  closet  belonging  to 
tbis  room,  I  suppose,"  was  my  reply. 

Spicy  crowded  herself  in  and  I  fol- 
lowed. 

"  m  tell  you  what  it  reminds  me  of: 
the  old  minister's  postscript,  which  was 
always  longer  than  the  letter  itself,"  she 
said^  smiling. 

"Just  the  place  for  storing  trunks," 
I  remarked,  after  fitting  my  head  into 
the  widened  space  about  the  ridge-pole 
80  that  I  could  stand  upright. 

"  How  could  you  get  them  in  ?  I  see 
no  place  but  that  little  hole  in  the  wall 
which  has  just  admitted  us,  and  a  close 
fit  at  that.  No,  Meddle.  I  see  how  it 
is.  This  is  the  ghost  department.  I  am 
not  going  to  sleep  in  the  blue-room  for 
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one. 

I  laughed. 

"  We  are  in  the  attic  of  the  laundry, 
darling.  Can't  you  see  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  main  building?  It  was  once,  no 
doubt,  the  well-to-do  chamber  of  an  early 
settler,  who  expanded  as  the  city  grew 
and  built  on." 

There  was  a  pile  of  rubbish  in  one 
comer,  and  I  crouched  under  the  slant- 
ing roof  to  sec  of  what  it  was  composed. 
Some  old  yellow  manuscripts  appertain- 
ing to  law,  a  copy  of  "Barnes's  Notes  on 
the  Gospels,"  "  The  History  of  Scotland," 
a  pamphlet  on  natural  history,  two  or 
three  old  Harper's  Magazines^  some  New 
York  Observera,  and  lastly,  and,  as  it 
proved,  by  no  means  leastly,  a  bundle  of 
letters  tied  neatly  together  with  a  piece 
of  red  tape. 

"Spuitual  crumbs  I  Fragments  from 
ghostdom!     What  I  are  you   going  to 


take  them  out  from  here?"  exclaimed 
Spicy. 

"  Yes.  They  will  serve  for  our  even- 
ing's entertainment,  possibly.'' 

"But  they  may  be  full  of  secrets 
which  we  ought  never  to  know  I  " 

"If  of  any  very  grave  importance 
they  would  not  have  been  thrown  away, 
in  my  opinion." 

"  Oh,  we  can't  tell,  Meddie.  Some- 
body may  have  lost  or  forgotten  them. 
]#  don't  seem  right  to  read  them,  any 
how." 

"Nonsense,  Spicy  I  You  are  tired 
and  dyspeptic.  What  can  there  be  wrong 
about  it  ?  My  conscience  is  perfectly  easy 
on  the  subject." 

"  But  the  very  look  at  them  gives  me 
the  creeps  all  up  and  down  my  back. 
See  how  I  tremble;"  and  she  put  her 
hand  in  mine. 

"  You  are  a  goosey,"  I  said,  pinching 
her  cheeks. 

Myra  appeared  with  a  waiter  of  tea 
and  toast  and  cold  boiled  tongue,  and 
we  forgot  all  else  in  our  greediness.  Fif- 
teen minutes  later  we  gathered  up  the 
crumbs  and  the  empty  dishes,  set  them 
out  in  the  hall,  and  declared  ourselves 
greatly  refiresh^d. 

Myra  looked  in  again  presently  to  say : 
"  Nursy  Brown  wishes  the  ladies  to  stay 
up  here  until  every  thing  is  fixed  up  and 
righted  down  stairs.  Here  are  your 
matches,  ma'am,  for  the  gas  when  the 
daylight  is  over." 

"  That  is  a  nurse  worth  having,  Med- 
die. I  should  keep  her  always,  and  then 
will  and  bequeath  her  to  my  sister,  if  I 
were  you,"  exclaimed  Spicy. 

I  was  just  dropping  into  an  easy-chair, 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  room  by 
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unseen  hands,  when  Spicy  threw  the 
package  of  letters  at  me. 

"Do  find  ont  what  they  are  as  quick 
as  possible;  I  know  we  shall  both  be 
sorry  for  it,  bnt  I  shaVt  rest  nntil  it  is 
over.    They  are  in  a  gentleman^s  hand." 

"  I  thought  they  were  in  my  hand." 

"You  just  notice,  Meddie,  those  p's, 
and  the  loops  of  the  g's.  They  are  cer- 
tainly masculine." 

"I  didn-t  know  that  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet had  any  gender."  # 

She  came  to  me,  pulled  out  one  of  the 
letters  and  commenced  its  examination. 

"He  signs  himself  'G.  G.'  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  conundrum,  'Why  is  the 
letter  g  like  death  ? ' " 

"No,  Spicy.    Why?" 

"*  Because  it  makes  ghosts  of  hosts, 
and  is  always  in  the  middle  of  slaugh- 
ter.' " 

"  Do  look  at  this  letter.  It  is  as  thick 
as  a  small  book,  and  as  full  of  romance 
as  an  e^  is  of  meat.  IVe  seen  the  word 
love  twice  I " 

I  took  it  from  her  hand,  smiling.  It 
was  in  a  bold  type  of  penmanship,  not 
handsome,  and  very  closely  lined.  It 
was  a  reply  to  the  questionings  of  a 
friend,  and  the  subject  was  of  the  most 
delicate  character.  The  writer,  from 
certain  allusions,  had  evidently  ofiered 
himself  previously  to  his  fair  correspond- 
ent, and  her  decision  remained  in  abey- 
ance. Meanwhile  he  had  been  called 
upon  for  a  chapter  in  his  earlier  history, 
and  after  some  apparent  hesitation  it  had 
been  produced. 

I  read  aloud  • — 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   MYSTBBIOrS   LETTEB. 

"As  I  told  you,  Helen,  I  completed 
my  sophomore  year  in  Williams  College 
in  the  summer  of  1852.  I  think  you  are 
already  familiar  with  some  of  the  pecca* 
dilloes  of  my  college  life,  and  now  I  will 
acquaint  you  with  what  occurred  on  the 
memorable  moonless  evening  previous  to 
that  commencement. 

"I  had  distinguished  myself  some 
weeks  before  by  mapping  out  a  novel 
parade  over  the  burial  of  Euclid,  which 
had  so  taken  with  the  boys  that  I  had 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  perfected  the  programme  and  of 
fended  the  faculty.  In  order  to  swell 
our  numbers  we  invited  several  from  the 
junior  class,  and  then  levied  a  tax  on  all  to 
defray  expenses.  At  the  prize  exhibition 
in  the  church  we  distributed  notices  of 
what  was  in  contemplation  later  in  the 
evening,  but  it  was  frill  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  before  we  had  our  torch-light 
procession  formed  into  line.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  stage  which  had 
sprung  up  since  dark  in  front  of  the  old 
college  buildings,  every  house  in  the  vil- 
lage had  poured  its  occupants  into  the 
street.  Not  less  than  eight  hundred, 
more  probably  one  thousand,  people  stood 
in  the  dew  and  damp  to  witness  the  pa- 
geant. 

"  The  funeral  car  was  drawn  by  six 
white  horses,  and  upon  a  piece  of  white 
marble  in  the  centre  lay  the  remains  of 
the  departed.  The  chief  mourners  were 
'Prof.  Tat»  in  effigy  (Prof.  Tat  was  the 
way  our  faithM  mathematical  professor 
was  dubbed),  and  the  widow  of  Euclid 
with  a  wsuling  babe  in  her  arms.    The 
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lust-named  individual  was  a  dumpy  little 
bodj,  with  a  round  face  hidden  under  a 
large  Nayarino  bonnet  trimmed  with 
geese  feathers  and  crape.  The  other 
mourners  were  grotesquely  attired,  each 
carrying  out  some  extravagant  caprice 
of  his  own,  and  the  effect  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
torches. 

"  We  had  halted,  and  were  about  to 
ascend  the  platform,  when  the  discovery 
was  noted  that,  through  haste  in  its  con- 
struction, we  had  forgotten  the  steps  I 
A  good-natured  freshman,  seeing  our  em- 
barrassment, doubled  himself  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  crowd,  and  over  him  the  prin- 
cipal actors  crawled,  tumbled,  and  rolled 
np,  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  one  end 
of  the  village  to  the  other,  the  amused 
spectators  supposing  it  a  part  of  the  an- 
tioipated  performance. 

''  Six  of  the  best  singers  among  us  con- 
stitated  our  choir,  and  were  dressed  in 
long  whit©  farmers'  frocks.  They  wore 
hideous  false-faces  which  had  movable 
jaws,  and  when  they  appeared  on  the 
stage  they  threw  them  wide  open,  and 
waited  the  order  to  sing.  The  volley  of 
music  which  poured  forth  at  last  occa- 
sioned great  applause,  and  then  followed 
an  oration  from  the  brain  and  lips  of 
yours  truly,  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
voice,  after  which  came  another  song, 
excelling  the  first  in  volume,  and  finally 
a  poem,  full  of  good  points  and  witty 
hits,  a  mock  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased.    It  closed  thus: 

*  We^n  btuy  him  In  the  earth  so  deep, 
Prof.  Tat  never  more  can  find  hhn;  * 

at  which  the  sophomores  groaned. 

"  When  all  was  ready,  we  started  for 
the  grave,  and  the  assemblage  followed. 


Up  hill  and  down  grade,  by  farm-house 
and  through  glen,  for  one,  two,  three,  ay, 
four  miles,  this  weird  procession  moved 
in  solemn  state.  Then  came  the  welcome 
order  '  to  the  right,'  and  into  green  pas- 
tures we  turned,  and  by  still  waters  we 
tarried,  until  the  last  rites  had  been  per- 
formed. A  funeral  pile  was  kindled  after 
the  manner  of  the  heathen  Chinee^  and 
the  widow  advanced  with  the  apparent 
inteution  of  perishing  with  her  lamented, 
but  after  going  through  a  variety  of  gy- 
rations she  tossed  her  baby  into  the 
devouring  elements,  turned  immediately 
and  selected  a  cavalier,  took  his  arm  and 
headed  the  march  homeward. 

"  The  Gods  usually  sell  their  wares  at 
a  &ir  price,  but  that  night's  ftin  cost  me 
dear.  I  got  to  my  room  just  as  day 
dawned  in  the  east,  damp,  cold,  and 
weary.  1  paused  before  my  little,  one- 
sided looking-glass  (an  heirloom  in  the 
family),  and  was  shocked  at  the  one- 
sided picture  of  blood-shot  eyes  and  hag- 
gard features  which  I  presented.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Helen,  I  never  took  any 
special  pride  in  my  red  hair,  but  on  that 
morning  it  seemed  to  strike  me  as  espe- 
cially and  altogether  unbecoming,  and 
finally  settled  upon  my  imagination  as  a 
positive  calamity.  I  dwell  upon  these 
facts,  trivial  as  they  may  seem,  because 
from  them,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
self-respect,  I  date  many  of  the  untoward 
events  which  have  since  rendered  my 
life  desolate.  I  found  before  the  day  was 
far  advanced  that  I  had  taken  a  severe 
cold  in  my  head,  and  that  my  throat  was 
wretchedly  sore. 

^*  I  hung  about  the  church  during  the 
exercises,  which  I  remember  only  as  hav- 
ing been  hot  and  long.    In  the  evening  I 
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was  a  fhvored  guest  at  a  private  banquet, 
where  we  ate  roast  lamb  and  other  deli- 
cacies of  the  season  in  a  subterranean 
apartment.  I  was  obliged  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  my  pocket-handkerchiefs  be- 
fore dressing  for  th^  occasion,  and,  as  they 
numbered  only  nine,  I  applied  to  my 
chum  for  the  loan  of  three  more,  in  order 
to  make  myself  presentable.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  returned  to  my 
room  to  dump  my  traps  into  a  trunk  and 
get  ready  to  leave  Williamstown  in  the 
stage  at  seven. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  a  ride  over  the 
Berkshire  Hills  ?  If  so,  I  need  not  add 
here  that  it  has  no  direct  tendency  to- 
ward soothing  irritable  nerves,  particu- 
larly if  you  occupy  the  back  seat  in  a 
crowded  stage.  I  was  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  or  body  to  be  envied  when  I  com- 
menced the  descent  of  Savoy  Mountain, 
for  the  five  long,  dusty  miles  of  continu- 
ous climbing  since  we  lefl  the  Adams  val- 
ley, with  its  innumerable  sharp,  short. 
Jerking,  jolting  downs,  had  failed  to  im- 
prove my  temporal  condition.  My  eyes 
took  no  delight  in  the  wild,  romantic 
scenery  of  this  region,  about  which  Old- 
World  travellers  might  well  afford  to  rave ; 
hills  swelling  above  each  other,  and  undu- 
lations shapely  and  uncouth,  smooth  and 
rugged,  graceful  and  fantastic,  thrown 
negligently  side  by  side,  bounding  the 
view  in  every  direction.  I  simply  sat 
bolt  upright  like  any  other  schoolboy, 
clinching  my  xmibrella  firmly  with  one 
hand,  and  using  my  pocket-handkerchief 
with  the  other,  meanwliile  staring  at  the 
two  martyrized-looking  four-legged  ani- 
mals before  us,  which  according  to  the 
driver  were  *  bosses,'  as  they  rushed  on 
furiously  without  regard  to  rough  and 


stony  places,  seeming  only  to  desire  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  ponderous 
vehicle  in  their  rear. 

*^  All  at  once  I  was  conscious  of  an 
awkward,  bewildering  sense  of  being 
about  to  stand  on  my  head,  and  a 
crash  I    > 

'^The  next  I  knew  of  myself  I  was 
trying  to  disengage  my  foot  from  some- 
body's limp  bonnet.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment was  literally  in  a  heap  by  the 
wayside,  one  of  the  fore-wheels  having 
divorced  itself  without  the  aid  of  West- 
em  lawyers,  and  started  off  side  wise  on 
its  own  account. 

'*  The  team  had  come  to  a  stand-still, 
without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of 
embarrassment  or  surprise.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  they  had  lived  in  this  wicked 
world  so  long  that  they  were  prepared 
for  any  mishap.  They  stood  calmly  nib- 
bling the  few  stunted  blades  of  grass 
within  range  of  their  noses  on  the  over- 
hanging bank.  The  driver,  a  good-na- 
tured, long-haired,  middle-aged  man,  was 
looking  after  the  killed  and  wounded. 
He  found  several  cases  of  torn  clothes, 
and  one  or  two  serious  .cares.  I  came 
forth  from  the  wreck  with  an  ugly  bump 
on  the  side  of  my  head. 

'^Upon  examination  it  was  found 
quite  impossible  to  patch  up  the  stage, 
even  for  temporary  convenience,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  walk  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house and  wait  for  the  master  of  cere- 
monies to  institute  researches  in  regard 
to  the  whereabouts  of  some  one  who  had 
vehicles  to  lend.  It  was  a  two-story  cot- 
tage of  the  ancient  New  England  cut  and 
finish  which  we  reached  at  length,  and 
entered  through  a  grassy  enclosure  and 
a  wide-open  door.    A  motherly-looking 
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matron  came  forward  and  gaye  us  kindly 
greeting.  She  rolled  up  the  paper  cur- 
tains in  her  best  room — they  had  large 
flowers  in  the  centre — and  pushed  np  the 
windows.  There  was  a  table,  with  Bax- 
ter's 'Saints'  Rest'  and  'The  Life  of 
Mrs.  Isabella  Graham '  upon  it,  with  two 
large  drawers  in  front,  a  quaint  rocking- 
chair,  covered  with  copperplate  calico, 
and  a  high  bed,  ornamented  with  a  patch- 
work bed-quilt  and  valance,  in  the  room. 
Enough  chidrs  speedily  made  their  ap- 
pearance for  our  accommodation,  and  the 
good  woman  listened  with  undisguised 
interest  to  the  account  of  our  unlucky 
catastrophe,  and  then  bathed  my  wound 
with  arnica,  and  gave  me  some  sneezing- 
snoffformy  cold. 

*'  I  saw  a  pretty,  rosy-cheeked  girl  in 
the  next  room  braiding  hats  out  of  palm- 
leaf  split  very  fine,  and,  like  college  boys 
in  general,  I  was  taken  with  thirst  im- 
mediately. I  went  out  and  asked  her  for 
a  drink  of  water,  but  she  served  me  in 
such  a  high-bred  style  that  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  return  to  the  parlor  when 
I  had  drained  the  goblet  I  dropped  into 
the  nearest  chair,  however,  and  through 
the  half-open  door  watched  her  move- 
ments. She  held  a  consultation  with  her 
mamma,  after  which  she  laid  an  immacu- 
late table-cloth  upon  two  tables  put  to- 
gether, one  being  high  and  narrow  and 
the  other  low  and  broad;  plates  and 
knives  and  forks  foUowed ;  tumblers  for 
the  company  and  mugs  for  the  family ;  a 
big  pitcher  of  water ;  a  plate  of  cabbage ; 
another  of  potatoes ;  a  small  round  dish 
foil  of  turnips;  a  platter  of  eom-beef ;  a 
boiled  Indian  pudding;  a  custard  pie; 
and  the  salt-cellar,  and  the  vinegar  cruet, 

and  the  pepper-box,  and  the  molasses 
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cup,  and  the  butter,  jast  where  it  was 
most  convenient  to  tuck  them. 

*'  The  men  folks  meanwhile  came  in 
from  their  work,  and  washed  their  hands 
and  faces  at  the  sink,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  kitchen,  and  wiped  them  on  a  rolling 
towel.  Then  they  all  pulled  out  their 
pocket-combs  and  straightened  out  their 
looks.  When  they  were  ready,  we  were 
invited  to  the  table.  They  stood  back 
until  we  were  all  seated,  and  then 
squeezed  themselves  in  where  they  could 
get  a  chance.  It  was  a  well-cooked  and 
palatable  dinner,  and  the  hungry  stage 
passengers  did  it  ample  justice.  While 
we  were  eating,  the  pretty  Mary  Ann 
stood  at  the  back  of  our  chairs,  and  kept 
the  flies  from  the  table  with  branches  of 
asparagus,  and  the  family  cat  Jumped  into 
each  of  our  laps  to  ascertain  for  herself^ 
no  doubt,  whether  we  had  all  the  pre- 
requisites for  her  intimate  friendship. 

"  We  could  hear  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder  as  we  climbed  into  the  red-and- 
blne  farmer's  wagon,  all  innocent  of 
springs,  which  the  driver  had  secured 
with  which  to  flnish  our  Journey.  As 
the  rising  cloud  in  the  west  obscured  the 
sun's  rays,  I  looked  for  my  umbrella. 
Alas,  it  had  been  spilled  in  the  general 
spill,  and  no  one  had  had  the  forethought 
to  gather  it  up  I  The  lowering  black? 
ness  grew  nearer  and  still  more  near. 
The  thunders  bellowed  in  our  very  ears. 
The  storm  was  upon  us.  No  soft,  warm, 
refreshing,  namby-pamby  drizzle,  but  a 
great  splashing,  dashing,  deluging  Mas- 
sachusetts pour  I  Bonnets  and  hats  wilted 
like  young  tomato  plants  in  the  hot  sun! 
We  were — in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it — soaked  from  the 
crowns  of  our  heads  to  the  soles  of  our 
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feet.  Simultaneously  with  the  wetting 
came  a  violent  pelting  with  hailstones. 
A  bam,  with  its  two  great  doors  open, 
caught  the  driver's  eye.  It  was  a  little 
off  the  road,  but  the  horses'  heads  were 
turned  toward  it;  a  tip  one  way,  a  tip 
the  other,  a  twisty  the  striking  of  the 
fore-wheels  against  the  wagon  body, 
rapid  jolting  over  a  few  loose  planks, 
and  a  sudden  elevation,  brought  ns  under 
its  friendly  shelter,  where  we  sat  drip- 
ping and  waiting  and  thinking,  and  think- 
ing and  dripping  and  waiting,  for  a  fuU 
round  miserable  hour. 

*^  As  the  storm  abated,  we  were  back- 
ed skilfully  out  of  our  place  of  refuge, 
and  the  horses  put  into  a  run  to  make 
np  for  time  lost.  At  sxmset  I  was  set 
down  at  Rockland  Place,  and  most  affec- 
tionately welcomed  by  my  father  and 
mother,  although  in  my  disfigured  con- 
dition I  must  have  been  any  thing  but  an 
object  of  parental  pride. 

"  I  may  as  well  stop  here  to  tell  you 
that  from  my  earliest  recollections  I  had 
understood  that  I  was  destined  for  the 
ministry.  My  own  predilections  had  not 
been  taken  into  account  any  more  than 
the  fact  that,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  had  floun- 
dered about  seven-eighths  of  the  time  in 
a  slough  of  unintelligible  learning.  *  It 
run  in  the  family,'  my  grandmother  used 
to  say.  Her  grandfather  and  father  were 
both  ministers,  and  she  married  a  minis- 
ter. My  honored  sire  had  veered  from 
the  clerical  groove,  and  settled  down 
early  in  life  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil ;  but  I, 
of  the  later  generation,  was  doomed  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  my  ancestors. 

"Rockland  Place,  our  old  homestead, 
has  been  described  to  you  in  a  former 
letter  — " 


"  We  must  look  that  up ;  I  would  like 
to  hear  about  it,"  interrupted  Spicy. 

** —  hence  I  will  not  recapitulate  its 
charms  just  now.  I  am  sure  that  my 
mother's  sofa-rocker  never  fitted  all  the 
angles  in  my  body  so  satisfactorily  on 
any  other  occasion.  Her  cosy,  cheerful 
sitting-room,  with  the  books  on  the  table, 
the  flowers  on  the  mantel,  and  the  kitten 
on  the  rug,  never  seemed  half  so  cheer- 
ful and  comfortable  as  then.  I  fell  into 
a  state  of  agreeable  content.  The  very 
air  was  redolent  with  repose  and  rested 
me. 

"  Supper  w$8  served  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned round  ebony  table  at  my  elbow. 
A  cup  of  fine  oolong  tea,  smoking  waffles, 
delicious  bread  and  butter,  and  straw- 
berries and  cream — real  cow's  cream, 
as  brother  Fred  would  say.  My  sister 
Phebe  was  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
after  her  until  the  evening  was  far  spent. 

"  *  She  is  to  be  at  home  to-morrow,* 
sdd  my  mother.  '  A  young  miss  from 
the  school  is  coming  with  her  to  spend 
the  vacation.'  ■ 

"  *  May  she  be  hanged  first,'  was  my 
impulsive  rejoinder. 

"My  father  and  mother  both  looked 
up  in  astonishment  I 

"  *How  is  that? '  asked  the  former ; 
'  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you  ob- 
ject to  visitors  I ' 

"  *  I  don't  object  to  them  as  a  rule,'  I 
replied,  slightly  ashamed  of  myself  for  ex- 
pressing my  mind  so  hastily.  *  But  I  am 
not  in  a  mood  just  now  for  making  my- 
self agreeable.  1  can't  speak,  as  you  see, 
without  sneezing,  and  even  then  I  most 
speak  through  my  nose,  which  gives  my 
voice  an  intolerable  twang.     Strangers 
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are  &q  abomination  under  snch  circum- 
stances, and  school-girls,  if  possible,  a  de- 
gree worse.  And  South  Hadley  girls 
sbo?e  all  others.  Tall,  prim,  school- 
marmish  paragons  of  perfection,  got  up 
with  special  reference  to  missionaries 
and  country  ministers  with  small  means.^ 

" '  Take  it  easy,  my  son.  This  little 
girl  who  is  coming  is  no  husband  hunter, 
and  I  don't  believe  she  would  lay  violent 
hands  upon  you  if  she  were,'  said  my  fa- 
ther, in  his  serio-comic  style. 

*4  was  angry  with  the  good  man  for 
laughing  at  me,  and  I  was  angry  with 
myself  for  being  augry.  I  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  my 
mother  hurried  me  off  to  bed  and  nursed 
me  with  the  most  loving  attention.  But, 
in  spite  of  hot  ginger  tea  and  mitltard 
drafts,  I  passed  a  feverish,  restless  nighty 
and,  when  the  sun  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pnhlio  duty  arose  next  morning,  I  was 
painfully  conscious  of  dull,  heavy  aches 
all  over  my  body. 

"I  dressed  myself^  for  I  could 
breathe  better  sitting  up,  and  joined  the 
family  at  the  breakfast-table.  I  had  no 
appetite,  however,  I  was  only  ornamen- 
tal there.  After  prayers  I  went  out  on 
the  veranda.  The  storm  had  cleared 
away  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  bracing. 
Prince,  my  favorite  pony,  was  feeding  on 
the  lawn.  I  asked  my  father  if  he  didn't 
think  it  would  be  a  brilliant  idea  for  me 
to  saddle  him  and  take  a  ride.  He  smiled, 
and  said  that  it  so  seemed  to  him,  if  I 
was  willing  to  make  the  ride  a  matter  of 
convenience.  He  wanted  to  send  for  the 
mail,  and  my  mother  wanted  a  bag  of 
flour  from  the  mill. 

"  I  bathed  my  face  plentifully  with 
water — it  is  one  of  my  remedies  for  a  cold 


in  the  Lead — and  then  mounted  my  steed 
and  cantered  away.  It  was  a  glorious 
morning.  Bryant  must  have  had  such 
a  one  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the 
pure  air  up  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  a 
*  spiritual  thing.'  By  the  way,  his  birth- 
place is  just  over  the  hill  by  the  meeting- 
house road.  I  could  see  the  roof  and 
trim  chimneys  from  among  the  poplars 
which  had  oast  their  shadows  over  them 
for  scores  of  years.  How  his  boyhood 
must  have  been  dotted  through  and 
through  with  similar  bright  days,  more 
particularly  gratefhl  just  after  the  earth 
had  been  washed  by  a  shower  like  that 
of  yesterday! 

*'  The  post-office  was  in  a  small  store, 
where  grociaries,  hardware,  confection- 
ery, and  millinery  dwelt  in  harmony  to- 
gether. The  store-keeper  was  also  the 
post-master  and  the  town-derk.  He 
lived  in  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and 
his  wife  tended  shop  while  he  ate  his 
meals.  They  were  a  well-assorted  pair, 
patient  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
invaluable  to  the  society  in  which  they 
moved.  Mr.  Foote  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  store  door,  his  help-meet  in 
the  pantry- window  of  the  basement.  He 
was  of  medium  stature,  slightly  bent,  and 
fifty.  His  large,  greenish  eyes  took  me 
in  that  morning  and  well-nigh  swallowed 
me. 

"*Hav'n't  you  been  riding  that  nag 
ruther  fast  ibr  a  warm  momin'  f  Home 
from  college,  eh  ?  I  don't  see  as  you  look 
as  if  you  know  any  more  than  you  did 
when  you  went  up  there.  Goin'  to  help 
the  old  man  about  his  hayin',  or  have  you 
got  too  stuck  up  for  that  ?  Reckon  you've 
spreed  it  pretty  hard,'  was  the  salutation 
with  which  I  was  greeted. 
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**  I  asked  for  letters,  and  Prince  lifted 
up  one  of  hia  fore-feet,  ostenaibly  to  kick 
off  the  flies,  and  put  it  down  again. 

"*  There's  only  one  here  for  your 
folks,  and  it's  got  a  name  on  it  that  I  sup- 
pose belongs  to  the  school-gal  Phebe  is 
goin'  to  bring  along  with  her.  I  don't 
know  where  it's  from,  but  it's  post-marked 
Buffalo.  Guess  it's  a  love-letter.  If 
your  folks  are  g^ttin  her  up  here  to  make 
a  match  for  you,  they'll  liave  to  work 
lively.' 

"'Thank  you,  I  suppose  they  will. 
Can  I  have  the  letter  t ' 

<'  The  man  shifted  his  position  and  sat 
down  on  a  keg  of  molasses.  .Then  he 
called  out : 

'**  Esther,  fetch  me  that  letter  we 
were  a  talkin'  about.  The  young  parson 
wants  it'  Then  to  me,  '  How  much  bet- 
ter off  do  you  take  it  you  be  than  my 
boy  who  is  milkin'  cows  and  diggin'  po- 
tatoes for  a  living? ' 

"'I  really  don't  know,  sir.  I  hope 
he  is  quite  well,'  I  replied. 

"  Just  then  the  document  was  brought 
to  me,  and  after  reading  the  address, 
^Miss  Ida  Everett,'  in  a  bold,  dashing 
hand,  I  put  it  in  my  side-pocket,  and 
turned  my  face  millward.  I  had  scarce- 
ly proceeded  half  a  dozen  rods  when  I 
heard  my  name  called,  and  looking  up 
saw  Mrs.  Oook  standing  in  the  front 
door  of  her  little  cottage.  I  reined 
Prince  up  so  close  to  the  great  flat  stone 
which  formed  her  door-step,  that  I  nearly 
broke  down  her  spotted  lily  bush. 

"  'Well,  this  is  a  surprise  now  I  Be's 
you  home  from  college,  Gideon? ' 

"I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as 
that  was  a  point  necessary  to  be  establish- 
ed before  proceeding  with  the  interview. 


"  'Pretty  well,  are  you? ' 

" '  Not  very,  I  have  a  severe  cold  in 
my  head ; '  and  I  sneezed  immediately  to 
establish  my  veracity  beyond  question. 

"'You  don't  say!  Wall,  now,  I 
never  I  You've  been  kinder  careless 
over  there  to  Williamstown,  hav'n't  you  ? 
you'd  better  take  some  thoroughwort  tea 
right  away,  to  keep  it  from  settling  on 
your  cbist.' 

"  'I  wish  it  would  settle  on  my  ekUt^ 
anywhere  but  in  my  head,'  I  responded, 
irreverently. 

"'That's  wicked,  Gideon;  it  might 
throw  you  into  a  consumptive.  How  do 
you  like  college?  Awful  strict  over 
there,  aint  they  ? ' 

"'Very.' 

"'Do  tell  I  Phebe's  comin'  home 
pretty  soon,  I  hear? ' 

"'To-day.' 

"'Now,  you  don't  tell  me  I  They 
were  a  sayin'  over  to  the  post-office  that 
there  was  a  school-gal  comin'  along  with 
her  to  stay  a  spelL  I  don't  know  what 
her  name  is  ?  You'll  be  a  sparkin'  her 
up,  I  s'pose  ? ' 

"'Not  I.  I'm  coming  home  one  of 
these  days  to  marry  Buth  Damon.  Don't 
you  think  I  had  better? ' 

" '  Buth  Damon  I  Why,  you  must  be 
crazy  I  She's  older  than  our  Mary  I 
She's  never  had  a  beau  since  that  feUar 
came  up  from  Northampton  in  his  antic 
horse  and  team  and  took  her  ridin' — and 
that  was  much  as  twenty  year  ago.  Ton 
marry  Buth  Damon  t  Well,  all  I  have 
to  say  is,  if  you  do,  you'll  make  two  shift- 
less couples ! ' 

'"I  thought  you  used  to  say  I  bade 
fair  to  make  a  good  husband.' 

'"I  don't  mean  nothin'  to  the  contra 
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of  that  now.  Bat  yon  and  Rnth  Damon 
could  not  get  along  together,  I  knows. 
Wh  J,  lands  alive  I  slie  can't  iron  a  shirt 
decent,  and  that's  no  character  for  a 
minister's  wife.  A  poor  stick  yon'd  be 
atakm'  care  of  an  unpractical  woman  I 
YduVe  been  bmng  u^  too  tender  like. 
I  always  sidd  so.  Yon  haint  got  no 
better  hands  than  ji^  woman.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  anythin'  agin  yonr  mother, 
for  she  is  master  good  if  she  is  smart 
feelin'.  We've  got  all  over  that  gmdge 
of  oEm  abont  her  ketchin  yonr  &ther 
when  he  was  as  good  as  engaged  to  dar- 
ter Maiy.  She  didn't  mean  no  harm,  I 
s'pose.' 

"•See,  how  was  that,  Mrs.  Cook?* 
I  asked,  althongh  I  had  heard  the  story  a 
score  of  times. 

"*Why,  yon  see,  yonr  father  was  onr 
miiuster's  son  I  I  held  him  in  my  arms 
when  be  was  a  baby,  and  seen  him  grow 
np  around  ns.  Why,  we  were  almost  as 
near  kin  as  relations,  becanse  Oaptain 
Cook  nmg  the  bell  for  meetin'  all  those 
years  that  yonr  grandfather  Gildersleeme 
preached  the  gospel  to  ns.  Wall,  as  I 
was  a  sayin',  when  yonr  father  got  to  be 
tall  and  handsome  like  yon  here  afore 
me,  and  went  round  a  conrtin'  the  gals, 
he  was  thought  somethin  of  a  ketch,  and 
we  reckoned  a  good  deal  on  gettin'  him 
into  onr  family.  He  used  to  come  a 
knockin'  here  Sunday  nights  and  pre- 
tended it  was  to  get  the  key  of  the  church, 
bat  the  Oaptain  and  I  knew  a  thing  or 
two,  if  he  was  so  sly.  Bime-by  np  come 
a  BchAol-gal  with  Fidelia  Raymond,  and 
every  thing  was  all  nip  and  pucker,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  poor  Mary.  She's 
been  so  heart-broke  she^s  never  inconr- 
aged   nobody's    affections   since.     Pm 


afeared  yon  are  agoin'  to  be  took  in  just 
as  your  father  was.' 

•^*And  then  what  win  become  of 
poor  Bnth  f '  I  replied,  with  mock  grav- 
ity, as  I  lifted  my  hat  and  rode  away. 

"  Bear  Mrs.  Cook  I  I  shall  always  re- 
member her.  She  was  one  of  that  class 
of  women  of  whom  a  sample  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  New  England  vil- 
lage, whose  business  it  is  to  find  out 
everybody  else's  business,  and  who  at- 
tend to  their  own  business  by  minding 
everybody  else's  business.  What  she  lack- 
ed in  knowledge  she  made  up  in  native 
inquisitiveness.  She  had  a  fashion  of  , 
stopping  passers-by,  particularly  yoxmg 
people  and  children,  to  ask  questions  and 
recite  the  latest  news.  It  had  been  my 
favorite  amusement  to  be  thus  arrested 
ever  since  I  could  remember.  If  she  was 
not  on  the  lookout,  I  usually  coughed  to 
attract  her  attention.  Her  quaint  and 
original  use  of  the  English  language  was 
my  especial  delight.  She  had  none  of 
the  cum^g  and  sly  malice  of  her  neigh- 
bors, the  postmaster  and  his  wife,  but 
garnered  np  every  grain  of  information 
obtainable,  added  it  to  her  stock  in  trade, 
turned  it  over  and  over,  enlarged  upon 
it,  and  scattered  it  broadcast  through  the 
town.  She  was  to  such  a  community 
what  a  daily  newspaper  is  to  a  city,  and 
about  as  reliable.  Oaptain  Cook  (not  the 
one  who  was  killed  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands) hoed  his  onions  and  cabbages  in 
the  littie  garden  south  of  the  house,  and 
did  duty  for  over  half  a  century  at  the 
bell-rope  in  the  vestibule  of  the  white 
church,  which  had  such  an  aristocratic 
way  of  standing  on  the  side-hill  by  it- 
self, and  looking  down  upon  its  long 
rows  of  horse-sheds. 
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**  Mj  errand  at  the  mill  was  quioklj 
accomplished.  As  I  came  out  upon  the 
steps  Prince  sidled  off,  and  the  mill-boj 
ran  to  bring  him  back.  Waiting  there,  I 
looked  up  at  the  eight  j  maple  trees  on 
the  bank,  between  the  road  and  the 
fence.  How  singular  that  thej  should 
be  in  pairs  I  From  mj  point  of  observa- 
tion they  had  the  appearance  of  a  board- 
ing-school procession  just  ready  for  their 
morning  march.  Thej  winked  and  blink- 
ed at  me,  and  seemed  to  say : 

*  We  know  a  stoiy  of  long  ago^ 
Which  haa  rendered  thia  apot  ikmooa.* 

What,  the  old  '  Mountain  Mller '  book  I 
Who  cares  for  that,  or  the  spring  where 
the  good  man  used  to  drink,  either  I  It 
was  welling  up  though,  cool  and  clear, 
from  under  the  soft  green  shade,  and  I 
was  thirsty.  It  would  put  that  band  of 
school-girls  out  of  my  head,  perhaps, 
to  take  a  drink.  I  stepped  along  nimbly 
to  where  I  could  rest  my  knee  on  a  neat- 
ly contrived  little  bridge,  a  few  inches  in 
width,  and,  with  the  tip  of  my  nose  in 
the  water,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
coveted  draught.  Upon  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  nearest  the  spring  were  carved  in- 
numerable names.  How  charming  to 
leave  one^s  autograph  to  posterity,  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  pulled  out  my 
pocket-knife  and  rudely  cut  my  own. 

''Prince  had  not  been  altogether 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  carrying  a  bag 
on  his  back,  and  it  took  some  time  for 
us  to  convince  him  that  it  would  not  in- 
terfere with  his  future  respectability,  or 
prevent  his  moving  in  the  best  society, 
if  he  behaved  himself.  In  the  end  I  was 
conveyed  home  with  exceeding  celerity. 

''I  found  my  mother  busy  in  the 
kitchen.    I  lounged  in  the  parlor  awhile. 


trying  to  read.  My  eyes  rebelled,  and 
then  I  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  pro- 
duced from  it  a  few  discordant  notes. 
Finally,  I  took  a  turn  through  the  gar- 
den, picked  some  syringas  and  bachelor- 
buttons  and  tried  to  construct  a  nosegay, 
but  failed. 

''Upon  the  other  side  of  the  street 
was  a  blank  wall,  below  which  was  a 
steep  grassy  declivity,  terminating  in  the 
bed  of  a  babbling  brook.  8ome  years 
before  I  had  chosen  this  site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  sort  of  study-house  for  myself. 
It  was  founded  upon  two  rocks,  one  upon 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  remained 
a  mournful  specimen  of  mj  boyish  at- 
tempt at  architecture.  Going  down  to 
it  for  the  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
I  found  its  outer  wall  desecrated  by  a 
huge  placard — Hakes,  Dolefully  as  I 
felt,  I  could  not  help  smiling,  knowing 
that  it  was  one  of  my  father's  innumer- 
able pleasantries.  I  went  in,  and,  seeing 
the  old  rickety  settee  in  its  accustomed 
place,  I  threw  myself  upon  it  in  a  half- 
sitting  posture,  with  my  head  and  feet 
well  supported,  and  fell  into  a  reverie, 
which  ended  in  a  nap,  and  the  nap  ended 
in  the  following  manner : 

"'No.  I  will  never  marry  a  wid- 
ower, nor  a  minister,  nor  a  man  with 
red  hair.  What  a  queer  old  shell  this 
isl» 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  VISION  or  BEAUTY. 

*'  The  speaker  at  that  instant  appear- 
ed before  the  entrance  to  my  retreat,  and 
paused,  looking  curiously  into  my  face. 
It  was  a  vision  that  came  upon  me  like 
the  glimpse  of  some  better  world,  and 
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canseil  me  to  forget  that  I  was  made  of 
claj.  It  was  a  slight,  graoefol  ^1,  in 
fresh  white  musliii,  with  blue  ribbons 
floating  from  hair,  neck,  and  waist ;  rib- 
bons that  must  have  been  selected  to 
match  her  e^es,  which  were  of  a  heay- 
enly  shade,  more  beantifol  than  any  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  about  her  half-parted 
month  a  great  many  little  lights  hovered. 
Dear  Helen,  was  not  that  enough  to  be- 
wilder the  senses  of  a  susceptible  youth 
just  waking  out  of  slumber? 

"And  now  listen  to  what  follow- 
ed 1  Phebe  discovered  me  in  the  same 
breath. 

^'  *  Oh,  Grandison !  Mother  said  you 
were  up-stairs  asleep,  and  has  kept  us 
running  round  the  house  on  tip-toe  ever 
since  we  arrived.  8he  says  you  are  half 
aick.  I  should  think  as  much  I  You  a/t6 
a  pretty-looking  youth!  I  should  say 
jou  had  been  on  a  spree  for  a  fortnight,' 
and  then  she  walked  in  and  kissed  me 
in  her  old  sisterly  way,  as  if  that  could 
make  amends  for  the  suspicion  she  had 
cast  upon  my  morals  I 

"  I  was  furious,  but  hadn^t  vim  enough 
to  show  it,  and  before  I  could  have 
spoken,  if  I  had  made  the  effort,  Phebe 
went  on: 

*' '  My  brother.  Miss  Everett,  a  mis- 
creant who  has  seen  better  days.' 

**  And  that  was  our  introduction. 

^*  I  bowed  stiffly  as  I  rose  from  my 
ungainly  position.  My  feet  were  so 
numb  that  I  could  not  plant  them  firm- 
ly and  thereby  give  myself  a  manly  ur. 
I  could  do  nothing,  in  fact,  but  look  very 
awkward  and  embarrassed,  and,  like  the 
famous  parrot,  think  a  great  deal  with- 
out speaking  a  wjord. 

*^  *  Pardon    my   intrusion ;     it    was 


wholly  unintentional  I  assure  you,'  said 
Miss  Everett,  retreating. 

" '  Yes,  we  came  down  here  to  read 
our  love-letters  and  give  the  dominie 
season  for  repose,  and  have  all  unwit- 
tingly run  into  the  lion's  very  den,' 
chimed  in  Phebe.  ^But  we  will  leave 
you  to  commence  your  ^eam  just  where 
it  was  broken  o£   Adieu.' 

"  And  they  were  gone. 

"  I  watched  them  through  a  big  crack 
in  my  hermitage,  as  they  wandered  arm- 
in-arm  along  the  vale,  and  finally  as- 
cended the  bank  and  disappeared.  An 
hour  later  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  As 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  house  two  pink- 
and-white  clouds,  with  blue  streamers, 
flitted  through  the  doorway.  The  table 
was  adorned  with  prettily-arranged  bou- 
quets of  pinks,  mignonettes,  sweet  peas, 
and  roses.  The  visitor  was  placed  at  my 
father's  right  hand,  and  Phebe  at  his 
left.    I  sat  under  my  mother's  wing. 

"Our  house  had  a  southerly  front, 
and  an  unobstructed  prospect  of  two  or 
more  miles  of  ooxmtry  scenery.  There 
was  a  broad  green  meadow  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  grove  of  hackmatack  trees — 
where  we  sometimes  held  picnics— just 
beyond,  a  saw-mill  and  two  or  three 
houses  near  the  base  of  a  hill  in  the  dis- 
tance, two  brown  cottages,  about  half 
way  up,  my  grandmother's  white  domicile 
on  the  sunmiit,  and,  a  little  farther  on, 
the  pretentious  dwelling  of  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  the  greatest  horse-jockey  in  the 
country.  The  fields  in  every  direction 
resembled  an  irregularly-pieced  patch- 
work bed-quilt,  such  a  one  as  might 
have  been  produced  in  a  sewing  society. 

"  My  mother  left  the  door  c^ar  to  give 
Miss  Everett  a  glimpse  of  this  pretty 
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view,  for  she  alwajs  argaed  that  if  peo- 
ple had  fine  tastes  they  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged in  them.  The  draft  coming  npon 
my  back,  through  the  same  open  door, 
made  me  sneeze.  With  my  handkerchief 
doing  doty,  I  pressed  my  fingers  firmly 
upon  my  upper  lip  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther explosion.  Alas  I  Tain  were  my  ef- 
forts. I  sneezed  again,  got  purple  in  the 
face,  coughed,  sneezed,  cried,  sneezed, 
choked,  sneezed,  and  left  the  table  with- 
out asking  to  be  excused. 

'^Hy  mother  followed  me  to  my 
room,  bringing  my  dinner  with  her;  but 
I  had  no  appetite.  She  stroked  my  fore- 
head lovingly,  and  laid  a  wet  cloth  across 
my  eyes,  then  went  down  again.  Phebe 
came  up  when  dinner  was  over,  and  sat 
a  half  an  hour  with  me.  She  chatted 
about  the  seminary,  Lily  White,  Miss 
Jessop,  the  ride  from  Northampton,  etc. 

"  *It's  awful  provoking  in  you,  Grand- 
ison,  to  go  and  catch  such  a  cold  just  at 
this  time.  Tour  eyes  look  as  if  they 
had  been  soaked  over-night  in  skim- 
milk,  your  face  is  swoUen  like  a  porpoise, 
and,  in  short,  your  haven't  a  good  look 
left.  Only  to  think  I  Pve  been  boast- 
ing about  your  beauty  and  your  fine 
manners  for  a  year,  and  then  brought 
my  room-mate  home  with  me,  expecting 
her  to  be  love-struck  at  sight,  and  you 
have  gone  and  got  up  such  a  ridiculous 
first  impression.' 

''^Good  heavens  1  quit  your  non- 
sense I '  was  my  emphatic  exclamation. 

*^  Night  came,  and  so  did  the  doctor, 
for  my  father  had  great  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine that  *•  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.' 
After  going  through  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies of  pulse-feeling  and  interrogations, 
the  man  of  the  saddle-bags   gave  his 


opinion  and  a  prescription.  Hy  father 
gave  him  a  dollar  for  each.  But  there 
was  no  evading  the  fever  with  which  I 
was  threatened.  It  was  already  creep- 
ing through  every  vein  in  my  body.  I 
did  not  stand  upon  my  feet  again  for 
weeks.  Yerily  I  was  at  death's  door, 
although  at  the  time  happily  unconscious 
of  my  situation.  My  mother's  gentle 
hands  bathed  my  scorched  forehead  and 
cooled  my  parched  lips.  Not  always. 
There  were  other  hands  that  ministered 
to  my  necessities,  and  there  was  magnet- 
ism in  their  touch.  I  missed  them  when 
at  intervals  they  smoothed  not  my  pil- 
low. I  dreamed  of  blue  eyes,  fancied 
the  skies  were  full  of  them,  all  beyond 
my  reach,  end  I  starving  to  death  for  the 
want  of  a  pair.  Then  I  was  transported 
to  a  land  where  angels  dwelt.  I  was 
carried  there  in  a  broken-down  stage, 
with  only  three  wheels,  and  people  on 
the  way  laughed  at  my  distress  when  I 
asked  for  a  cushion  for  my  head.  All 
the  angels  wore  white  muslin,  and  the 
air  was  perfumed  with  new-mown  hay. 
I  was  happy  for  awhile,  particularly 
when  my  face  was  whisked  with  ribbons 
and  my  neck  scratched  with  finger-rings. 
During  one  of  my  ecstatic  moments  I 
was  precipitated  into  my  little  room  in 
the  college-buildings  at  WiUiamstown, 
and  there  found  my  bureau  crammed 
with  letters  addressed  to  'Miss  Ida  Ev- 
erett,' and  each  letter  contained  a  pair 
of  ear-rings  tipped  with  blue.  There 
was  no  end  to  my  vagaries.  Sometimes 
I  was  riding  Prince  over  a  mountain  of 
bouquets.  At  others  trying  to  climb  high 
places  in  pursuit  of  fairies.  Then  I  took 
a  pr^udice  to  colors,  refused  to  take 
medicine  that  was  white,  or  green,  oi 
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red,  or  brown,  or  black,  and  my  attend- 
ants were  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  me.  I  did  not  look  at  it;  I  onlj 
asked  what  the  color  was.  Finally,  a 
sweet  voice  told  me  it  was  bine  I  After 
tliat  I  was  satisfied. 

"  It  was  on  a  brigbt  August  afternoon 
that  I  opened  my  eyes,  with  my  reason 
once  more  enthroned.  Hy  room  was  a 
picture  of  neatness  and  comfort.  My 
ejes  wandered  from  one  familiar  object 
to  another,  and  fell  at  last  npon  a  tiny 
glove  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  My  mother 
was  Bitting  by  me  and  spoke  my  name 
softly. 

"*Ye8,  mother.  I  have  been  very 
sick,  have  I?  * 

"Her  tears  rained,  and  she  kissed  me 
tenderly. 

"^Bat  yon  are  restored  to  ns  again. 
Keep  quiet  now,  and  we  will  talk  it  over 
hereafter.' 

"My  recovery  from  that  hour  was 
rapid.  Yet,  for  many  days,  I  saw  no 
one  save  my  mother  and  the  physician. 
The  honse  was  still  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
I  was  haunted  by  a  strange  fear  that  my 
goddess  had  departed.  One  day  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  Phebo.  I  had  avoided 
her  name  hitherto,  for  a  singular  dread 
took  possession  of  my  soul  at  every  ap- 
proach to  the  subject,  which  was  inex- 
plicable. 

"  *  She  is  sick,  dear.' 

"*Very?' 

"*  There  are  no  alarming  symptoms 
at  present.' 

"'Is it  the  fever?' 

"  *  Yes ;  but  of  a  very  mild  type.' 

"  *  Who  takes  care  of  her  ?    You  are 
always  with  me.' 

" '  Ida  Everett    She  is  a  most  excel- 


lent nurse  for  one  so  young,  and  what 
renders  it  all  the  more  pleasant,  she  is 
devotedly  attached  to  Phebe.' 

'*  Dear  foolishness  of  mankind  I  How 
I  was  thrilled  by  the  mention  of  that 
name  I  It  was  my  private,  very  private 
opinion  that  the  desire  to  hear  it  and 
know  that  its  proprietor  was  still  a  dwell- 
er under  our  roof,  had  been  preying 
upon  my  mind  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  I  was  even  aware  of  myself.  It  was 
like  some  far-off  pain  suddenly  bereft  of 
its  sting.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  remained 
silent  for  a  time.  My  mother  must  have 
thought  me  asleep,  for  she  quitted  the 
room  noiselessly.  How  long  afterward 
I  have  no  idea,  but  I  was  conscious  of  a 
presence,  although  I  heard  no  sound.  I 
raised  my  eyelids  languidly,  and  all  my 
faculties  were  at  once  plunged  into  a 
torpor  of  admiration  I  The  young,  bright 
creatare,  who  had  so  moved  my  soul  to 
its  very  depths,  was  standing  before  the 
mantel  pouring  something  from  a  small 
phial  into  a  tumbler.  She  wore  a  pretty 
French  calico,  made  after  the  fashion  of 
the  period,  and  which  seemed  to  endow 
her  with  a  dignity,  a  softness,  and  a  grace 
that  all  the  panoply  of  feathers,  silks,  and 
flowers  had  failed  to  enrich  any  other 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  with.  I  could 
see  her  face  reflected  in  the  mirror  upon 
the  bureau,  but  she  never  once  glanced 
toward  me.  I  was  as  one  dead,  my 
breath  held  by  an  irresistible  fascination, 
until,  with  the  medicine  in  her  hand, 
she  had  gone  as  quietly  as  she  came. 

"Then  a  profound  calm  descended 
upon  me.  The  poetry  of  a  whole  life 
seemed  to  centre  in  one  being.  I  knew 
she  had  been  there  before.  The  dream 
had  not  been  all  a  dream.     She  had 
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helped  to  take  care  of  me  during  the 
dark  season  when  I  was  balancing  be- 
tween life  and  death.  She  had  been  wit- 
ness to  all  my  sick  follies.  Ah  I  what 
had  she  thought  of  me  I  TVould  she  ever 
come  to  mj  room  agdn  ? 

^<  I  asked  this  last  question  of  myself 
over  and  over  again  during  the  long  days 
of  convalescence.  But  I  opened  not  my 
lips  to  any  living  mortal.  Of  Phebe  I 
heard  encouraging  accounts.  The  dis- 
ease had  touched  her  lightly,  and  the 
prospects  were  favorable  toward  her  get- 
ting down  stairs  before  me.  I  grew 
grave  and  melancholy.  The  doctor  rec- 
ommended change  of  air  and  scene  as 
soon  as  I  should  have  gained  strength 
sufficient  for  a  journey. 

^'One  morning  my  mother  did  not 
come  to  me  as  usual;  Mrs.  Manning,  a 
bungling,  good-hearted  neighbor,  brought 
me  my  breakfast  of  toast  and  tea.  I 
asked  for  an  explanation,  and  was  told 
that 

"*Mr8.  Gildersleeve  was  busy  just 
now,' 

'^I  was  restless  and  wretched,  I  knew 
Dot  why.  The  atmosphere  oppressed  me, 
and  I  complained  of  cold  hands.  Mrs. 
Manning  bustled  about,  doing  nothing 
generally,  and  at  last  discovered  that  my 
feet  were  cold  too.  It  had  been  a  cool 
night,  and  from  the  south  window  a 
strong  breeze  fanned  me.  Tlie  doctor 
had  been  specific  about  it.  I  must  not 
run  any  risk  of  getting  chills.  He  had 
repeated  the  caution  many  times,  for  I 
was  weak  still.  I  asked  for  a  shawl  or 
blanket  to  be  thrown  across  the  bed,  but, 
instead,  the  monster  appeared  with  two 
bottles  of  hot  water,  which  she  insisted 
upon  placing  at  my  feet.    I  remonstrated 


as  vigorously  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit,  but  she  said,  '  Well  folks  knew 
best  about  such  things.' 

"  Perhaps  they  do,  as  a  rule,  but  they 
don't  always  put  their  corks  into  their 
bottles  tight  enough,  as  I  found  to  my 
sorrow,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  smoking 
contents  were  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  my  bed. 

"I  raved.  No  school-boy  ever  called 
for  his  mother  with  more  vehemence 
than  I  did  for  mine.  I  literally  ycUed. 
My  persecutress  tried  to  silence  me, 
begged  me  to  tell  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, offered  to  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
for  me,  only  not  frighten  the  family; 
but,  after  using  a  good  many  adjectives 
not  to  be  found  in  the  catechism,  I  as- 
sured her  that,  unless  my  wishes  were 
instantly  gratified,  I  should  arise  and  go 
to  my  mother  myself.  Then  she  disap- 
peared. 

"  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  Ida 
Everett  stepped  lightly  into  the  room, 
came  straight  to  my  bedside,  and  taking 
one  of  my  hands  in  both  of  hers  said : 

"  *  I  am  so  sorry  for  yoD,  but  you  really 
cannot  see  your  mother  to-day.  Is  there 
any  thing  we  can  do  to  comfort  you  ? ' 

"  *  Why  I  What  has  happened  to  my 
mother?' 

"A  mortal  terror  seized  me.  My 
brain  seemed  to  have  taken  fire.  I  was 
permeated  as  it  were  with  an  intuitive 
apprehension  of  dire  calamity,  and  my 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets. 

" '  She  is  not  well,  and  I  am  requested 
to  ask  you  to  remain  as  quiet  and  as  pa- 
tient as  possible.  Mrs.  Manning  has 
volunteered  to  stay  with  you,  and  will  do 
all  she  can.' 
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**  *  No  doubt  of  it,  even  to  the  filling 
of  mj  bed  with  hot  water.  What  ails 
mother?' 

''She  hesitated  a  second.  There 
was  truth  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and 
she  could  not  carry  out  the  deception 
they  had  deemed  prudent  to  impose  upon 
me. 

"'I  must  know  alL  Is  she  dead?' 
The  words  oozed  from  my  lips  like  blood 
from  a  poniard  wound. 

"  *  She  is.' 

"  My  senses  seemed  suddenly  to  de- 
sert me.  I  neither  dreamed  nor  suffered. 
I  had  fainted  away.  When  I  again 
opened  my  eyes  my  room  was  almost 
dark,  and  my  father  was  supporting  my 
head  in  his  arms.  Some  one  adminis- 
tered a  tonic  to  my  lips,  and  I  recognized 
the  tiny,  tapering  fingers  that  guided  the 
spoon.  Then  my  memory  returned,  and 
I  summoned  all  the  forces  of  my  will  to 
speak.  It  was  some  time,  howeyer,  be- 
fore I  could  articulate  a  syllable. 

"  *  Forgive  me ;  I  ought  never  to  have 
oome  into  this  room,  for  I  might  have 
known  that  I  should  have  betrayed  all 
at  the  very  first  questionings,  and  the 
shock  has  almost  kiUed  you,'  came  from 
a  low,  choked  voice  near  by. 

*'  I  struggled  a  moment  for  strength, 
then  I  caught  the  little  hand  which  was 
now  framing  me  gently,  and  covered  it 
with  kisses.  She  drew  it  away,  not  has- 
tily, and  caressed  my  burning  forehead, 
while  my  father  sobbed  like  a  woman. 

"  'Tell  me  all  about  it,'  I  stammered 
at  last. 

'*  She  had  been  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis, and  never  breathed  afterward,  my 
precious,  loving,  darling  lady  mother ; 
and  as  I  looked  into  my  father's  face  I 


felt  that  I  should  soon  lose  him  also,  for 
grief  had  crushed  him.  He  had  grown 
old,  altered,  frightful.  His  stiffened  lips 
essayed  to  speak,  but  ended  only  in  a 
groan.  His  eyes,  which  I  had  known  as 
sending  forth  only  flashes  of  humor  and 
pride  and  love,  were  glassy  and  dim. 
His  lips  were  pallid,  and  premature 
wrinkles  had  settled  across  his  handsome 
forehead. 

"I  don't  know  how  the  story  was 
telegraphed  to  my  brain,  or  whose  elo- 
quence taught  me  to  forget  myself  in 
pity  for  the  strong,  suffering  man  at  my 
side.  I  wept  bitter  tears,  but  they  were 
for  his  great,  hopeless  sorrow,  and  not 
for  my  own.  All  at  once  he  looked 
down  at  me  long  and  earnestly.  Then 
he  stooped  and  kissed  me  once,  twice, 
thrice.  The  little  act  was  in  itself  a  vol- 
ume, for  I  had  never  received  such  a  ca- 
ress from  him  since  I  had  arrived  at 
man's  stature. 

"  *  You  are  very  like  her,'  he  said. 

'^  Good  God,  how  his  face  lighted  up  I 
How  splendid,  how  tender,  were  his 
eyes  for  that  one  moment  I  How  much 
fascination  in  his  warm,  true  soul,  re- 
fined and  elevated  by  such  a  companion- 
ship as  had  been  his  blessing  thus  far  on 
the  Journey  of  life  I  How  sweet  and 
fiery  with  passion  was  his  voice,  and  his 
submission!  Did  he  deceive  himself 
when  he  bowed  his  head  and  said  sol- 
emnly : 

***0  Lord,  our  beloved  Heavenly 
Father,  thy  will  be  done.' 

"Exhausted,  I  fell  into  a  quiet  slum- 
ber, from  which  I  passed  into  a  half- 
dozing,  ecstatic  state,  more  alarming 
than  my  previous  delirium.  My  father's 
youngest  sister.  Aunt  Sally,  came  and  as- 
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snmed  command  of  our  stricken  house- 
hold, and  devoted  herself  principal]  j  to 
me.  The  ftmeral  was  conducted  so  qui- 
etly that  not  a  sound  reached  mj  ears, 
and  only  muffled  footsteps  and  soft  whis- 
pers rippled  the  air  of  mj  apartment  for 
days  afterward.  Once  more  I  almost 
bridged  the  chasm  into  the  better  world 
beyond  the  skies — 


» 


''A  whole  sheet  missing!^'  I  had 
paused  and  been  searching  for  it  for 
some  moments. 

"  What  a  shame  I  you  must  have  mis- 
placed it,^'  said  Spicy. 

"  No.^  And  I  made  a  careftil  exam- 
ination.   "  It  is  positively  not  here/' 

"How  annoying!  I  want  to  know 
what  happened  next  If  it  wasnH  Just 
about  ghoBt-tifM  I  would  go  9poohing 
back  into  that  queer  closet  and  see  if  I 
could  find  it" 

"You've  quieted  your  conscience, 
then,  in  regard  to  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  thing — " 

"No,  indeed  I  have  not  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  I  told  you  before,  that  we  shall 
both  be  sorry  some  day  for  what  we 
have  done.  But  my  curiosity  is  up,  and 
that  is  my  strongest  point,  you  know. 
Besides,  from  the  very  first  moment  that 
I  laid  my  eyes  on  them,  it  has  just 
seemed  as  if  those  old  letters  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  me.  You  neednH 
laugh.  I  feel  as  solemn  as  Deacon  Par- 
son's widow  about  it;  and  the  notion 
sticks  to  me  too." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
was  Maggie.  8he  had  come  to  say  that 
Miss  Spicy's  room  was  ready.  We  both 
started  up  and  went  at  once  to  see  it.  It 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  from 


where  we  were,  and  over  the  library.  It 
had  an  arched  ceiling,  which  was  tinted 
somewhat  gorgeously,  a  continuation  of 
the  bay  window  with  a  reef  taken  at 
each  side,  and  several  small  niches  in  the 
walls.  The  carpet  was  down  and  the 
bed  was  made ;  and  Spicy's  trunks  had 
been  brought  up. 

"It  looks  aa  if  I  had  always  lived 
here,"  said  Spicy.  "  I  wonder  that  per- 
son  didn't  unpack  for  me,  she  seems  to 
have  done  every  thing  else  I  Meddle,  I 
am  growing  courageous — diet's  go  and 
hunt  for  that  lost  leaf." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  to-night.  There  is  no 
gas  in  the  closet,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
take  a  candle  in  there,  even  if  I  had  one, 
which  I  dare  say  I  have  not" 

"  I  know  I  you  are  afraid  I  " 

"  Nonsense !  you  know  better.  I  am 
entirely  too  practical." 

"  Meddie,  do  you  remember  that  bur- 
lesque concert  we  once  attended  in  Mau- 
meeOity,  Ohio?" 

"Yes.    Why?" 

"Don't  you  know  how  every  man 
out  of  twelve  declared  he  wasn't  afraid 
of  ghosts?" 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Sure  enough,  what  of  it?  Why, 
when  the  ghost  really  came,  the  whole 
kit-and-dig  of  them  lost  their  wits  and 
scampered  in  every  direction." 

"You  talk  as  if  there  was  a  ghost 
coming  here.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
quake  if  I  stood  face  to  face  with  one. 
But  what  is  the  use  in  wasting  our  breath 
on  the  subject  when  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  ghost  in  existence  I " 

"May  be  not,"  pronounced  with  a 
dubious  inflection.  "So  we  shall  have 
to  wait  till  morning  to  find  out  how  the 
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minister  made  loye  I  Oh,  dear  me  I  then 
I'll  go  to  bed.  Of  course  the  lovelj  be- 
ing took  care  of  him,  and  consoled  him, 
and  he  said  all  the  sweet  things  in  the 
English  langaage  to  her,  and  there  was 
an  engagement,  and  a  diamond  ring,  and 
a  wedding  —  " 

"You  forget  that  he  was  courting 
another  ladj,  the  one  to  whom  this  con- 
fession was  made,"  I  interrupted  her  to 
saj.  Spicy  had  dropped  into  a  little  cane 
rocker,  and  was  pulling  off  one  of  her 
boots.  She  looked  up,  with  a  half-comi- 
cal expression,  resting  upon  her  prettj 
faxie: 

^^  Then  Ida  Everett  must  have  jilted 
him." 

I  was  standing  with  mj  back  toward 
the  door,  which  was  wide  open,  and  from 
the  glass  opposite  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Kursj  Brown,  with  babj  in  her  arms, 
flitting  from  it,  or  perhaps  bj  it ;  and, 
supposing  she  had  come  to  speak  to  me 
about  some  household  matter,  I,  stepped 
out  into  the  hall  and  saw  her  going  into 
the  blue  room,  to  which  I  followed  her. 

^'  I  have  prepared  the  front  chamber 
for  you,"  she  said,  "  thinking  this  would 
he  a  more  quiet  place  to  leave  little  Bright 
while  we  are  pounding  and  prowling 
about  and  nailing  down  carpet&  I  dare 
say  you  are  tired  enough  to  sleep  any- 
where, but  he  might  wake  and  cry." 

"  Very  true." 

I  stepped  to  the  bed  and  opened  it  for 
her,  and,  after  the  little  lump  was  depos- 
ited, I  tucked  him  in  and  dropped  a 
few  kisses  on  his  neck  and  arms. 

"It  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall,"  said 
27iirsy  Brown,  as,  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand  and  my  shawl  thrown  across  my 
arm,  I  started  for  my  new  quarters. 


It  was  the  largest  room  on  the  second 
floor,  and  all  my  best  bedroom  furniture 
was  there.  It  seemed  so  natural  to  have 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place  that  I 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  my  orderly  brain. 
That  is,  I  knew  very  well  that  I  had  had 
no  hand  in  settling  things  so  speedily,  but 
it  was  certainly  creditable  to  me  indi- 
rectly for  keeping  such  efficient  help. 

I  was  soon  sleeping  soundly,  and  the 
night  was  wearing  away.  Having  no 
care  over  the  proceedings  below  stairs,  I 
heard  none  of  the  noise  and  commotion. 
Nursy  Brown  had  hired  two  or  three  ex- 
tra hands  on  her  own  responsibility,  and 
was  pushing  things  into  their  places  with 
a  spirit  and  determination  which  were 
commendable,  to  say  the  least.  It  was 
four  o^cIock,  as  I  afterward  learned,  when 
she  went  up-stairs  to  lie  down.  Hyra 
and  Maggie  thought  it  would  not  pay  for 
them  "to  go  and  undress  just  for  two 
hours,"  so  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  and 
laid  their  heads  on  the  table.  Tbey  s^id 
they  had  ^ot  been  asleep,  although  I 
took  their  assertions  for  what  they 
seemed  worth,  when  they  heard  a  pierc- 
ing scream  and  a  heavy  fall  nearly  over 
their  heads.  They  both  ran  np-stairs 
and  found  Kursy  Brown  lying  upon  the 
floor,  apparently  dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB    smOXTLAB  APPARITION. 

I  SFBANa  to  my  feet  at  the  first  call, 
and,  without  stopping  to  throw  even  a 
shawl  about  me,  ran  to  the  blue  room. 
If  I  had  any  definite  ideas  or  fears  it  was 
that  something  had  happened  to  my  ba- 
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by.  But  he  was  sweetly  sleeping  on  his 
pillow,  happily  onconscioas  of  what  was 
going  on  aronnd  him.  It  took  me  several 
seconds  to  recognize  Nnrsy  Brown  as  she 
lay  stretched  like  a  corpse  before  the 
bed.  Her  nnbecoming  cap  and  net  had 
both  been  displaced  when  she  fell,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  rich  brown  hair  had 
fallen  from  its  close  confinement.  Her 
forehead,  which  I  had  never  before  seen, 
was  classic,  and  all  her  features  finely 
chiselled.  Her  hand,  too,  attracted  my 
attention,  it  was  so  delicately  small,  and 
clinched  fast  within  it  was  one  of  the  let- 
ters with  which  we  had  been  amusing 
ourselves  during  the  evening,  and  which 
I  had  left  scattered  about  in  the  room. 

I  knelt  down  by  her  and  tried  to 
raise  her  head  with  my  hands.  I  blew 
in  her  face  and  screamed  for  the  camphor 
bottle.  Maggie,  half-bewildered^  tried 
to  find  it,  and  came  running  with  a 
bottle  of  shoe-blacking.  Myra  arrived 
about  the  same  time  with  a  tumbler  of 
cold  water,  and  I  dashed  it  into  tbe  pale 
face.  She  rallied,  caught  her  breath, 
and  languidly  opened  her  eyes.  In  a 
moment  after  she  spoke : 

"  Some  one  in  there  I  "  and  her  eyes 
directed  mine  toward  the  door  of  the 
wierd  closet,  which  was  slightly  i^ar. 

"Who?" 

"  A  woman  I  Oh,  shut  that  door ! " 
and  she  fainted  quite  away  the  second 
time. 

I  nearly  drenched  her  with  water, 
trying  to  restore  her,  and  then  with  My- 
ra^s  and  Haggle's  help  lifted  her  upon 
the  bed.  Meanwhile  somebody  closed 
that  closet  door  I  There  was  no  one  in 
the  room  but  Nursy,  Myra,  Maggie,  and 
myself,  and  neither  of  us  was   within 


four  feet  of  it.  There  was  no  window 
open  through  which  a  draft  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  act,  and  therefore  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  place  had  an 
occupant.  A  sickening  sensation  came 
over  me,  and  I  could  not  see  distinctly 
for  a  moment,  although  the  gas  was 
turned  up  so  high  that  it  roared.  My  neirti 
thought  was  of  burglars,  and  I  recovered 
my  self-possession  sufficiently  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  cowards  as  well  as 
assassins,  and,  while  they  might  look  hard 
at  one  woman  alone,  they  would  scarcely 
attack  four.       f 

"  She  was  dressed  in  white,"  Nursy 
Brown  said,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
speak  again,  "  a  sort  of  robe  was  thrown 
about  her.  She  peered  through  the 
door  a  second  time  just  as  I  began  to  tell 
you  about  it,  I  don't  know  why  it 
should  have  affected  me  so,  only  that 
there  was  such  a  strange  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  it  all  came  so  unexpectedly 
upon  me." 

"  Maybe  it  is  some  of  the  old  board- 
ers coming  back  by  mistake,"  said  Myra. 

"Why?  did  the  folks  keep  boarders 
who  lived  here  before  ns? "  asked  Maggie. 

"Jest  a  few  for  company,  so  the 
old  cook  told  me.  She  came  for  some 
aprons  which  she  had  left  behind,  while 
we  were  amovin'  in  yesterday.  See !  is 
it  yesterday  or  to-day  ?  " 

"It's  to-morrow  I  don't  you  see  the 
shine  in  the  east  ? "  responded  Maggie. 

My  nerves  were  fast  recovering 
their  usual  tone,  and  I  mentally  re- 
solved to  make  personal  researches  into 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  as  the  day 
advanced.  Leaving  Maggie  and  Myra  in 
charge  of  Nursy  Brown,  I  went  to  my 
room  and  dressed.    My  mind  was  full  of 
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the  strange  ocoarrence,  and  I  rejoiced 
that  Spicj  had  not  been  wakened  in  the 
general  excitement,  as  she  was  so  timid 
and  impressible,  her  faith  in  the  super- 
natural wonld  certainly  have  been  estab- 
lished beyond  question. 

When  I  returned  to  the  blue  room 
Nursy  Brown  was  sitting  up,  and  her 
hair  and  cap  were  arranged  as  she  usually 
wore  them.  It  was  light  enough  to  see 
without  the  gas  and  the  shutters  were 
thrown  open.  Maggie  had  picked  up  the 
loose  letters  and  laid  them  in  a  chair, 
and  Myra  had  gone  dowd^tairs  to  kindle 
the  kitchen  fire. 

I  took  a  seat  and  questioned  Nursy 
somewhat  further  about  the  apparition, 
bat  elicited  no  new  facts.  She  seemed 
greatly  distressed  at  having  caused  such 
a  commotion,  and  seemed  wholly  mysti- 
fied in  regard  to  our  singular  visitor. 

'^  Come,  Maggie,^^  I  said,  starting  up 
and  approaching  the  closet  door,  ^Met^s 
see  who's  in  there." 

"  Oh,  no  I  no  I  I  couldn't  look  in 
there!  I  should  fall  dead — indeed  I 
should  I  Don't  make  met"  and  she 
turned  very  white. 

I  had  forgotten  how  proverbially  su- 
perstitleus  Irish  servants  are,  or  I  should 
not  have  asked  her. 

"Never  mind,  I  can  go  alone."  I 
had  my  hand  already  on  the  door. 

"  I'll  follow  you,"  said  Nursy  Brown, 
rising  with  much  difficulty. 

"  By  no  means,  you  must  keep  quiet," 
I  said,  taking  hold  of  her  and  compelling 
her  to  sit  down  again.  "  Nobody  is  go- 
ing to  hurt  me  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
If  they  should  attempt  it.  Haggle  can  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window  and  scream 
for  help ; "  and  I  laughed,  although  I  did 


not  see  any  thing  especially  funny  to 
laugh  at  just  then. 

"  Wait,  wait,  let  me  call  Myra.  She 
isn't  so  bad  of  fear  as  me,"  exclaimed 
Maggie,  running  out  of  the  room  and 
down-stairs. 

I  was  not  sorry  for  the  delay.  It 
gave  me  time  to  refinforoe  my  bravery, 
which  was  sadly  on  the  wane.  Who 
knew  but  there  were  concealed  demons 
in  that  out-of-the-way  place!  I  had 
read  of  haunted  houses,  and  trance  speak- 
ing, and  automatic  writing,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  flowers  and  fruits  into 
closed  rooms,  of  voices  in  the  air,  and 
visions  of  the  human  body.  I  had  al- 
ways persistently  laughed  at  the  whole 
subject,  but  ridicule  could  not  materially 
affect  the  actual  state  of  things  whatever 
they  might  be.  No  good  thing,  or  great 
thing,  in  this  world,  was  ever  accepted 
or  believed  in  at  once.  Christianity  was 
not,  the  existence  of  a  western  continent 
was  not,  the  use  and  power  of  electricity 
or  steam  were  not;  whatever  was  op- 
posed to  the  experience  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  was  commonly  reject- 
ed as  incredible.  But  why  argue?  I 
was  not  going  to  harbor  any  hallucina- 
tion. No,  not  I.  My  house  must  be 
redeemed  from  the  shadow  of  a  suspi- 
cion. I  myself  would  march  to  the  front 
or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Myra  came  up,  but  I  could  see  that 
she  had  done  it  much  against  her  wilL 
Both  of  the  servants  looked  anxious  and 
careworn,  and  remained  standing  near 
the  entrance  to  the  blue  room.  I  sum- 
moned my  strength  for  a  final  struggle, 
gave  the  dreaded  door  a  nervous  push, 
it  yielded,  creaked  a  little  and  flew  back 
to  the  very  wall.    There  was  nobody  to 
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be  seen,  and  there  was  no  appearance 
of  anybody^s  having  been  in  the  closet 
since  Spicy  and  I  left  it  the  night  before. 
After  staring  nntil  my  eyes  ached,  I 
wheeled  about  suddenly,  and  nearly  over- 
turned my  three  companions,  who,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  behind  me,  were  looking 
over  my  shoulders. 

**  Perhaps  some  one  has  entered  and 
passed  out  of  that  window  ? "  suggested 
Nursy  Brown. 

I  stepped  down  into  the  room  and 
went  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was  im- 
movable. Indeed,  as  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover, there  was  no  way  of  opening  it. 
It  was  a  little  square  sash  with  four 
panes  of  glass  fitted  into  a  plain  pine 
casing.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  was 
below,  and  pressed  my  fiice  in  among  the 
cobwebs  to  get  a  view^  The  slanting 
roof  of  the  woodshed  joined  to  the  grape- 
arbor  on  the  lower  side  stretched  upward 
until  within  a  foot  of  the  window,  so 
it  would  have  been  not  only  possible,  but 
comparatively  easy,  for  a  person  to  have 
reached  this  point  from  the  outside. 
But  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  its  having  been  done.  The  ragged 
vines  hung  just  where  they  did  yester- 
day, and  the  rubbish  in  the  room  lay  on 
the  floor  in  the  same  comer  where  we 
had  poked  it  over.  One  magazine,  in 
particular,  was  open  where  I  had  looked 
at  a  picture,  then  dropped  it  for  some- 
thing else  more  interesting. 

Nursy  Brown  had  sat  down  on  the 
steps,  and  her  face  was  a  positive  study, 
although  I  was  not  sufficiently  gifted  to 
read  it  without  a  teacher. 

Myra  and  Maggie  looked  at  each 
other,  looked  into  the  empty  room, 
looked  at  me,  and  breathed  hard. 


"What  is  all  this  rumpus  about? 
Are  yon  hunting  for  that  letter  so  ear- 
ly! "  asked  Spicy,  putting  her  head  into 
the  room,  a  head  so  ruffed  and  rumpled 
that  it  was  quite  apparent  that  shedidnH 
take  her  hair  off  nights,  as  some  ladies 
do. 

"Bless  your  heart,  there^s  been  a 
ghost  —  " 

"Hush  I'' 

It  was  Myra  who  vouchsafed  the  in- 
formation, and  it  was  my  peremptory 
order  that  interrupted  her. 

"A  ghost y^  Spicy  clinched  her 
hands  convulsively  and  her  teeth  chat- 
tered. 

"  I  told  you  so,  Meddie  I " 

"Ton  told  met "  I  replied  contempt- 
uously. "As  for  this  ghost  business,  the 
least  said  about  the  better.  I  shall  take 
measures  to  ferret  out  the  secret,  and 
until  then  I  wish  the  subject  dropped.^' 

The  last  two  sentences  were  intended 
for  my  servants'  ears,  although  I  was 
looking  at  my  sister.  They  left  the  room 
soon  after  and  went  in  silence  to  their 
work.  Nursy  Brown  was  very  weak, 
and  I  helped  her  to  the  bed,  where  she 
laid  down  beside  baby.  Convincing  my- 
self that  she  needed  nothing  but  rest  and 
quiet,  I  threw  my  arm  around  Spicy,  who 
was  stiU  in  a  violent  nervous  tremor,  and 
led  her  back  to  her  own  room.  She  had 
learned  so  much  already  that  I  esteemed 
it  the  wisest  course  to  give  her  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  night's  scare.  Indeed,  I 
could  do  very  little  less,  she  was  so  per- 
sistent in  her  inquiries.  I  sat  upon  the 
side  of  her  bed,  and  she  stood  before  the 
bureau  putting  np  her  hair,  and  taking  it 
down  again.  Once  or  twice  she  laughed 
hysterically,  but  upon  the  whole  snr- 
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prised  me  amazmglj  by  the  manner  in 
,  which  she  listened  to  mj  recital. 

"Only  to  think  1"  she  went  on  to 
sfiT,  after  I  had  finished,  '^  what  I  was 
always  most  afriud  of,  I  have  come  to  at 
last  t  Just  like  Susie  Wharton.  Her  be- 
setting fear  was  of  finding  some  one  nn- 
der  her  bed.  AH  the  while  we  roomed 
together  at  school  she  worried  me  to 
death  ab  ontit,  and,  if  she  forgot  to  look 
under  just  the  last  thing  before  putting 
oat  the  light,  she  wonld  lie  and  qnake 
and  make  me  get  up  and  do  it  for  her. 
And  sure  as  I  live  she  fonn^a  man  there 
one  night  I  It  was  after  she  went  home, 
and  it  most  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
after  looking  for  him  so  long  I  How  I 
laughed  when  I  heard  of  it  I  Now  I 
mnat  write  to  her  and  tell  her  about  my 
ghost.  I  knew  it  would  come,  and  upon 
the  whole  I  am  ever  so  much  relieved 
to  think  it  is  here." 

"Spicy  Merriman ! " 

"Yes,  dear,  that  is  my  name." 

"  Ton  are  a  perfect  riddle  I  I  never 
know  wbat  to  make  of  you  I " 

"Is  that  so?  then  you  had  better  let 
me  see  what  I  can  make  of  myselfl  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing — I  can't  make  my 
hur  crimp  this  morning  without  entirely 
too  much  trouble.  So  up  it  goes  plmn. 
There  1  how  does  that  look? " 

"Very  well." 

"How  do  yon  know?  you  are  not 
coking  at  it.  Pray  what  are  you  think- 
ing about?  Is  it  the  ghost  still?  I  do 
wish  I  had  seen  it.  Why  didn't  you  call 
me?" 

"  The  truth  is,  Spicy,  if  I  had  not  seen 
that  door  closed  myself  without  any  visi- 
ble agency,  I  should  suspect  the  whole 

a  trick  of  the   imagination.      Nursy 
8 


Brown  was  tired ;  she  may  have  been 
asleep  and  waked  suddenly ;  some  jar  on 
the  street,  or  even  on  the  railroad  track, 
may  have  thrown  the  door  open,  and  all 
the  rest  have  been  a  distorted  dream. 
The  more  I  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  the 
more  the  theory  gains  foothold  in  my 
mind.  Otherwise,  some  person  must 
have  been  secreted  in  the  house  for  no 
good  purpose,  and  made  his  escape  in 
a  way  not  yet  revealed  to  our  percep- 
tions." 

"You  are  matter-of-fact  enough  to 
kill  a  saint.  Meddle.  It  is  ever  so  much 
nicer  to  call  it  a  ghost,  and  tell  onr 
friends  the  house  is  haunted,  and  spirits 
of  a  highly-exceptional  character  are  our 
daily  visitors !  and  thus  create  an  inter- 
esting sensation.  Had  I  better  put  on 
my  blue  merino  or  my  gray  empress 
cloth  ? " 

'^Either.  It  don't  matter.  We 
sha^n't  go  out  or  see  company  to-day." 

I  began  to  feel  sleepy,  since  there  was 
no  further  occasion  for  energy  and  effort, 
and,  pulling  one  of  the  pillows  into  posi- 
tion, fitted  it  to  my  head.  When  Mag- 
gie came  to  summon  us  to  breakfast,  an 
hour  later,  she  found  me  in  the  apparent 
enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  morning  nap, 
and  Spicy  would  not  allow  her  to  wake 
me. 

An  unusually  loud  ring  at  the  front 
door  bell  roused  me  about  ten  o'clock. 
Spicy  and  Bright  were  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  engrossed  in  the  con- 
tents of  my  jewelry-box.  The  little  fel- 
low was  ornamented  from  his  head  to 
his  toes,  and  his  incorrigible  aunty  was 
instrncting  him  in  the  art  of  winding-up 
my  watch. 

"  One  of  the  moving-men  says  it  was 
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a  bad  bill  jon  gave  him  yesterday,  and 
will  you  please  change  it  ?  '^  said  Maggie, 
after  coming  into  the  room  guardedly,  to 
see  if  I  was  awake. 

"  I  did  not  give  him  a  two  /  "  I  said, 
taking  it  into  my  fingers  and  trying  to 
recall  the  exact  circumstances  when  I 
paid  the  man.  "  No,  it  was  a  ten,  and  a 
five,  a  ten  and  two  fives,  now  I  have  it, 
and  he  gave  me  back  a  two.  I  paid  him 
for  nine  loads." 

<<What  shall  I  teU  him?"  asked 
Maggie. 

* ^  That  he  is  mistaken.  He  must  h aye 
got  it  somewhere  else. " 

A  moment  after  I  heard  load  words 
in  a  man^s  voice,  and  Maggie's  expostn- 
tnlating  tones.  The  next  I  knew,  the 
rascal  stood  before  me. 

"And  is  this  the  way  yon  trate  a 
poor  working-man,  to  pay  him  in  coun- 
terfeits I  I'll  have  the  rarul  stuff  afore  I 
lave  the  house,  so  be  a  forkin'  it  out." 

I  rose  to  my  feet  and  undertook  to 
explain;  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  man,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  finally  I  retained  the  bill  and 
gave  him  two  dollars  in  gold. 

"  And  it  was  entirely  too  chape  we 
moved  ye  anyhow.  Gould  ye  be  after 
giving  me  a  little  change  for  a  glass  of 
beer  ? "  he  went  on  as  he  wrapped  the 
money  up  in  a  piece  of  dirty  sheepskin. 

I  caught  his  glittering  eyes  fixed 
upon  my  baby  and  his  surroundings,  and 
I  trembled.  It  was  a  trifling  thing  in  it- 
self, but  I  had  occasion  to  remember  it 
afterward. 

"  Shall  I  call  William  to  show  this 
mani  the  way  down  stairs?"  exclaimed 
Spicy,  springing  up  and  coming  forward, 
with  her  face  very  much  flushed. 


'*  No,  yon  needn't  ever  mind  about  it 
now,  miss.  If  you  want  to  be  so  mane  as 
not  to  pay  your  honest  debts,  lit  it  go,  lit 
it  go,  I'll  give  it  to  ye;"  and  he  blundered 
back  the  way  he  came,  and  we  heard 
Maggie  lock  the  door  after  him. 

"Well  done.  Spicy  I  What  a  brave 
girl  am  II  How  about  yonr  William?  " 
and  I  laughed. 

"  The  old  nuisance  I  I  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer.  How  quick  he  budged 
when  he  thought  we  had  a  man  among 
ns  I  A  house  full  of  women  are  a  help- 
less set  any]|pw,  and  if  I  were  a  robber 
or  a  thief,  I  should  do  just  as  they  do, 
pounce  upon  every  one  I  heard  fxf. 
Say,  Meddie !  let's  send  for  cousin  Phil  to 
come  and  sleep  here,  nights.  I  know  he 
would  Just  as  soon,  he  never  has  to  stay 
at  the  bank  evenings.  He  might  have 
that  little  room  at  the  head  of  the  front 
stairs." 

"  He  could  not  have  that  room,  for  it 
is  the  best  suited  for  Nursy  Brown  of  any 
in  the  house,  and  I  see  she  has  all  her 
things  as  well  as  baby's  already  in  there. 
But  if  it  is  best  to  send  for  him,  and  I  be- 
gin to  think  it  is,  I  could  put  him  in  the 
blue  room." 

"Capital!"  said  Spicy,  "And  we 
won't  tell  him  a  thing  abont  the  ghost 
until  he  has  tried  it  one  night." 

"What's  the  use  in  telling  him  at 
all?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  there  wouldn't  be  any  fnn  in 
keeping  it  to  ourselves  all  the  while. 
May  I  write  to  him  a  note,  or  go  for  him  ?  " 

"Neither.  I  will  send  Maggie.  I 
want  you  to  stay  with  Bright,  for  I  sup- 
pose Nursy  Brown  is  laid  by,  and  my 
head  is  aching  fearfully.  I  have  had  too 
much  excitement." 
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I  declined  breakfast,  went  to  mj 
room  and  shnt  myself  in  alone.  I  dozed 
a  little,  but  I  was  in  too  muob  pain  to 
get  any  soond  aleep.  Hyra  oame  np  witb 
some  tea  about  noon  and  kindly  nrged 
me  to  drink  it,  which  I  did,  and  felt 
much  better  for  it.  8he  didn't  leave 
immediately,  but  stood  first  on  one  foot 
and  tiien  on  the  other,  and  finally 
wound  her  hands  np  in  her  apron. 

<^I  think  I  shall  be  goin'  about  the 
time  my  month  is  np,"  she  at  last  stam- 
mered ont. 

"Why  so ? "  I  asked,  ^ietly. 

"  Becaose  my  annt  is  sick  and  wants 
me  to  come  and  stay  with  her  a  spell," 
flbe  replied,  looking  at  the  carpet. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Myra." 

It  has  been  a  principle  of  mine  for 
many  years  to  treat  my  servants  well 
and  pay  them  well,  bnt  never  to  ask 
them  to  stay  with  me  after  they  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  go.  Hence,  there 
▼as  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  either 
side.  Her  month  wonld  not  be  up  for  a 
week  yet,  and  I  should  have  an  abun- 
dance of  time  to  find  some  one  else  for 
the  position.  Spicy  found  me  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair when  she  came  up  from  lanch. 
My  first  inquiry  was  for  Nursy  Brown. 

*^  She  is  better,  and  won't  let  me  have 
the  baby  any  longer.  She  has  sent  for 
some  oysters,  and  ordered  Myra  to  cook 
them  for  you." 

"I  don't  care  for  thenu  I  am  not  in 
the  least  hungry." 

"  But  you  will  be ;  you  know  what 
Owen  Meredith  says : 

'  0  lioor  of  an  hours,  the  most  blessed  apon  earth. 
Blessed  hour  of  onr  dlnnen  1 

The  land  of  bis  birth; 
The  Ikoe  of  his  first  love ;  the  bilk  that  he  owes ; 
The  twaddle  of  fHenda,  and  the  ▼enom  of  foes; 


The  sermon  he  heard,  when  to  churdi  he  last  went ; 
The  money  he  borrowed,  the  money  he  spent; — 
And  many  more  things  a  man  may  forget, 
And  not  be  the  worse  Ibr  Ibrgetting ;  bat  yet 
Never,  never,  oh,  never  I  £arth's  luckiest  sinner 
Hath  unpunished  forgotten  the  hour  of  his  dinner ! ' 

That  is  what  I  call  practical  sentiment, 
Meddie.  He  says  something  more,  I 
don^t  quite  remember  how  it  comes  in, 
about, 

*  Indigestion,  that  oonsdenoe  oi  every  bad  stomach, 
Belentleasly  gnawing  and  pursuing  with  some  ache,* 

and  then  another  pretty  idea : 

*  We  may  Uve  without  poetry,  musifl,  and  art ; 

We  may  Uve  without  conscience,  and  Uve  without 

heart; 
We  may  Uve  without  friends;  we  may  Uve  without 

books, 
But  dvIUzed  man  cannot  Uve  without  cooks. 
He  may  Uve  without  books— what  is  knowledge  but 

grieving? 
He  may  Uve  without  hope— what  Is  hope  but  decelv- 

Ingr 
He  may  Uve  without  k>ve,  what  is  passion  but  pining  ? 
But  where  Is  the  man  that  can  Uv«  without  dining  ?  * 

I  suppose  it  will  apply  to  woman  just  as 
well,  only  I  don't  quite  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  a  man,  or  woman  either,  could 
live  very  long  without  love*" 

'^  You  have  managed  to  exist  a  little 
over  sixteen  years  without  it,  haven't 
you  ? " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  don't  I  love  you, 
and  —  well,  I  might  get  up  a  book  on 
statistics;  bnt  there  come  your  oys- 
ters I  let  them  shut  your  month,  and 
don't  bother  me." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  read  to  me 
for  awhile  ? "  I  asked,  as  I  submitted  to 
the  temptation  in  my  way  and  fbund  my 
appetite  increasing  fast 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  dying  to  do. 
I  am  at  your  individual  service.  I  have 
those  letters  in  my  pocket,  cmd  although 
I  have  hunted  high  and  low,  and  cannot 
find  the  remainder  of  the  one  you  were 
reading  last  night,  I've  struck  another 
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mine,  and  it  is  the  grand  sequel  I    Pray 
listen  with  all  yonr  ears." 

She  changed  her  seat  so  as  to  get  a 
better  light  npon  the  close  writing,  and 
read  as  follows : 


CHAPTER  y. 

THE  HINI8TEB  AJS[D  HIS  DEACON. 
^^Mt  DEABB8T  HkLEN  : 

"  The  history  of  an  unspoken  lore  is, 
at  the  best,  a  spiritless  feast,  and  it  is 
only  to  correct  false  impressions  that  I 
have  entered  so  minutely  into  particu- 
lars. Now  I  will  give  you  a  better  sea- 
soned dish. 

"It  was  on  a  sultry  June  eyening 
that  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  my  little 
church  in  Peculiarrille  waiting  for  Dea- 
con Wilder,  who  usually  walked  up  the 
street  with  me  from  the  prayer-meeting. 
He  cam^  bustling  along  presently,  slip- 
ped his  arm  through  mine,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  on  our  way. 

"*  Where  do  you  propose  spending 
your  vacation  ? '  he  asked,  in  'a  confiden- 
tial undertone. 

"  *I  am  haunted  by  the  blue  hills  of 
Massachusetts,'  I  replied.  ^I  have  not 
seen  them  for  two  years.  It  is  my  pres- 
ent intention  to  visit  a  sister  who  has  a 
cosy  nest  in  among  their  fastnesses.' 

"  *  It  is  very  doudy,  very  cloudy  this 
evening,'  remarked  my  companion,  with 
the  lur  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  were 
on  some  other  subject 

"  *  Yes,  deacon.  I  apprehend  showers 
before  morning.' 

"*H-e-e-e-m,  yes,  very.  H-e-e-e-m, 
by-the-way,  Brother  Gildersleeve,  have 
you  ever  considered — ^h-e^^-e-m — ^how — 


hem — ^how  much  more  useful  a  youni; 
man — ^h-e-e-e-m-— of  your  cloth  might  be 
in  our  parish  if— h-e-e-e-m — ^if  you  were 
to  take  to  yourself  a  good,  pious,  exem- 
plary wife  I ' 

"This  was  hardly  what  I  expected 
from  hinu  I  smiled,  and  looked  full  in 
his  face. 

"*  Excuse  me — ^h-e-e-e-m — I  have  a 
slight  cold  this  evening.  It  was  only 
our  great  regard  for  you  that  made  as 
talk  this  matter  over — ^h-e-e-e-m — ^a  few 
of  us,  and  I  was  appointed — h-e-e-m — 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject. 
There  is  no  one  in  our  little  place  whom 
we  could  select — ^h-e-e-e-m — as  a  suit- 
able companion  for  you ;  but — ^h-e-e-e-m 
— ^Deacon  Tomilson's  wife's  niece  is  com- 
ing to  visit  them,  and  we  eihould  very 
much  like  to  have  you  make  her  ac- 
quaintance.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  sir,'  was  my  quick  re- 
sponse; 'but  I  have  no  disposition  to 
marry — ^none  whatever.  Say  so  to  my 
kind  friends.  If  you  wish  to  install  a 
minister's  wife  over  the  Ohurch,  I  will 
abdicate  any  moment  you- may  desire, 
and  thus  give  you  an  opportunity.' 

"My  impetuosity  must  have  aston- 
ished the  good  man.  He  stammered  in 
his  attempt  to  apologize.  I  came  boldly 
to  the  rescue. 

"*I  fully  appreciate  your  motives. 
Brother  Wilder.  Such  thoughtfulness  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  my  warm- 
hearted and  zealous  supporters.  Matri* 
mony,  however,  is  a  subject  upon  which 
I  rarely  permit  any,  one  to  speak  to  me 
seriously.  I  received  a  bruise  in  my 
younger  years  which  has  never  had  time 
to  heal.  I  always  expect  to  labor  single- 
handed  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.' 
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"'Then  I  suppose— li-e-e-e-m — ^that 
I  mnst  report  the  failure  of  a  bungling 
ambassador,'  said  Deacon  Wilder,  shak- 
ing  my  hand  warmlj  and  bidding  me 
good-night. 

"And  he  did.  Not  only  that,  but  his 
wife  whispered  the  news,  that  Mr.  Gil- 
dersleeve  had  been  crossed  in  love,  to 
eTerj  ladj  member  of  my  church  and 
congregation,  and  that  he  had  positively 
declined  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Helen  Hortense.  You  were  en- 
tirely innocent  of  any  part  in  the  plot, 
and  might  have  been  spared  their  idle 
tattle.  Bat,  as  it  is,  you  shall  have  the 
whole  romance,  and  then  execute  Judg- 
ment. 

"  The  following  week,  on  Tuesday,  I 
foand  myself  one  cloudy  afternoon  stand- 
ing on  the  little  platform  of  the  station- 
IiOQse  at  Clover  Glen.  It  had  grown 
into  quite  a  pretty  village  since  I  was 
last  that  way.  Paper-mills,  woollen- 
mills,  balmoral-miUs,  cotton-mills,  warp- 
mills,  and  other  kindred  establishments, 
were  flourishing  in  every  direction.  Two 
or  three  churjDhes  had  gone  up  like  sky- 
rockets, and  cottages,  large  and  small, 
and  white  and  brown,  and  Gothic  and 
plain,  were  scattered  without  regard  to 
streets,  wherever  there  was  a  good  place 
to  bnUd." 

"  I  suppose,'^  said  Spicy,  pausing  and 
looking  up  at  me,  *Hhat  they  laid  out 
the  streets  to  suit  the  houses,  as  I  once 
bought  my  dress  to  match  my  gloves." 

Then  she  read  on : 

"  There  were  pretty  yards  tastefully 
cultivated,  and  plenty  of  yards  unculti- 
vated, simply  serving  as  pens  to  catch 
the  dirt  in,  and  there  were  mountains 
set  up  all  about  like  a  wall  of  protection 


against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  world 
and  the  fresh  sunmier  breezes. 

*'  With  my  valise  in  my  hand  I  walked 
leisurely  up  the  main  street,  hunting  for 
a  house  with  two  wings,  as  the  residence 
of  my  sister  Phebe  had  been  described 
to  me.  All  at  once  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
my  arm,  and  a  voice  exclaimed : 

'* ' Grandison I  by  Jove!  How  came 
you  here?* 

"  It  was  my  brother  Fred,  my  junior 
some  four  years,  as  I  presume  you  are 
already  aware.  He  gave  me  half-a-dozen 
slaps  on  the  shoulder,  and  shook  my  hand 
until  the  joints  cracked  like  castanets. 

"  *  By  rail — and  you  t  I  thought  you 
were  coining  gold  on  Wall  Street  I  I  am 
proud  to  hear  that  you  are  developing 
quite  a  remarkable  talent  for  business. 
How  is  Phebe  ? ' 

"  *  Tip-top.  Why  didn't  you  announce 
your  coming?  She  would  have  killed  the 
fatted  calf  if  she  had  known  it.  As  it  is, 
she  has  nearly  killed  herself  getting  ready 
to  engineer  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Gray 
Lock  to-morrow.  We  start  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.' 

'*  *  I  intended  to  have  written,  but  I 
was  uncertain  about  the  date  of  starting 
until  the  last  minute.  However,  I  am 
agreeable  to  Gray  Lock,  if  you  will  take 
me  along.  I  should  like  that  trip  above 
the  clouds ;  it  will  remind  me  of  by- 
gones.' 

'*We  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
house,  and  I  was  received  by  Phebe  most 
affectionately.  Her  home  was  a  little 
gem  of  comfort.  I  had  not  seen  another 
such  since  dear  old  Bockland  Place  pass- 
ed out  of  our  family  possession.  She  was 
blooming  as  a  rose,  and  emanated  sun- 
shine whichever  way  she  tamed. 
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" '  What  a  windfell  you  are,  Grand- 
ison,  just  at  this  particular  time!^  she 
said. 

^'' Which,  interpreted,  is  to  say,  that, 
as  soon  as  circamstances  will  permit,  she 
will  he  much  ohliged  to  these  two  mem- 
hers  of  the  masculine  persuasion  if  they 
will  walk  into  the  kitchen  and  help  her 
make  sandwiches  until  sunset,'  remarked 
Fred, 

"  *  No,  indeed  1 ' 

"  ^  Yes,  indeed  I  What  is  the  use  in 
denying  it  ?  You  know  you  sent  me  to 
the  grocery  for  some  tongues  a  short  time 
ago,  and  ordered  me  to  make  all  possihle 
haste,  hecause,  you  said,  there  would  be 
hardly  time  to  get  every  thing  ready  to- 
night anyhow.  I  am  not  going  to  spoil 
a  story  for  the  sake  of  a  minister.  Be- 
sides, he  is  old  enough  and  big  enough 
to  work,  and  your  old  adage  applies  in 
his  case — ''  a  certain  amount  of  misery  is 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  life.'' ' 

'*  I  immediately  expressed  my  extreme 
willingness  to  cut  meat,  butter  bread, 
pack  chicken,  or  eat  cake,  as  the  master 
of  ceremonies  should  direct. 

*'The  master  is  a  mistress,'  said 
Fred. 

"  I  corrected  myself  accordingly. 

"Phebe  declared  the  picnic  was  of 
no  such  vital  consequence.  She  wanted 
to  sit  down  and  talk  with  me.  But  Fred 
wouldn't  let  her. 

** '  Business  flrst,  and  then  pleasure,' 
he  said.  'When  one  is  in  an  official 
position  he  must  face  his  obligations. 
Such  honors  are  cheap  at  that.' 

**The  facts  of  the  case  were  that 
Phebe,  and  one  or  two  young  lady 
Mends,  had  projected  the  expedition, 
intending   that   it   should  occupy  two 


days,  remaining  on  the  mountain  all 
night  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise.  About 
seventy  of  the  villagers  were  enlisted, 
and  a  party  from  Williamstown  were  to 
join  them  on  the  mountain.  Each  in- 
dividual was  expected  to  carry  a  basket ; 
and  for  the  general  dinner  and  breakfast 
supplies  were  sent  to  Phebe's  kitchen, 
and  some  colored  men  had  been  hired  to 
carry  them  up  on  their  backs. 

'*  Fred  was  in  his  element.  Nothing 
ever  suited  him  half  so  well  as  a  frolic. 
He  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  the 
world,  prided  himself  upon  his  fine  fore- 
head, brown  wavy  hair,  and  bewitching 
eyes ;  was  tall,  well  built,  a  perfect  ath- 
lete in  his  movements,  and  having  earned 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  lady-killer, 
was  nothing  loth  to  play  a  few  pranks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  damsels 
whom  he  might  meet  on  this  eventful 
occasion.  He  was  the  most  helpful  of 
helps  during  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  laid  the  good  things  into  baskets  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  prescribed  rule.  I 
stood  by  and  did  the  looking  on,  and  en- 
couraged Phebe  to  let  those  who  would 
work  do  the  work.  Her  husband,  Rich- 
ard Haywood,  arrived  from  Boston  on 
the  eight-o'clock  train,  and  entered  into 
the  arrangements  with  great  spirit.  Some 
young  ladies  came  in  to  discuss  questions 
of  policy  and  performance,  and  loitered 
long  enough  to  flirt  a  litUe  with  Fred. 
I  heard  him  wickedly  suggesting  to  one 
of  them  to  try  to  catch  that  ^  red-headed 
old  bachelor,'  meaning  your  humble  ser 
vant, 

*'*So  you  have  commenced  making 
game  of  me  already  9 '  I  remarked,  after 
they  had  gone. 

"  *  Who  ever  knew  a  Gildersleeve  who 
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could  not  fight  his  own  hattles  ? '  was  all 
I  got  in  reply. 

^*'  The  morning  was  fair,  and  the  pro- 
cession was  under  way  at  the  appointed 
hour.  I  was  not  more  than  half  awake 
when  we  took  our  seats  at  Phehe^s  hreak- 
fast-table,  hut  I  remember  distinctly 
every  good  thing  upon  it — coffee,  hot 
rolLi,  fried  ham,  and  cold  mush.  I  com- 
plained of  a  fair  appetite,  eonsidering  the 
hour.  The  truth  is,  I  am  an  advocate  of 
Bleep.  My  advice  to  young  people  (of  all 
a^es)  is,  to  get  all  they  can.  Never  mind 
that  old-fashioned  doctrine  about  early 
rising : 

'  Tboiiif<Mi,  who  hvatg  about  th«  seasons,  said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rite  in  season; 
Bat  then  he  said  it— Ijring^in  hia  bed 
At  tea  A.  x.->^e  rety  reason 
He  wrote  so  charminglj.    The  simple  fhct  is, 
His  preaching  wasnH  sanctioned  by  his  practice. 

*na  doubtless  well  to  be  sometimes  awak»— 

Awake  to  da^,  and  awake  to  trnth ; 

Bat  when,  alas  I  a  nice  reylew  we  take 

Of  onr  best  deeds  and  days,  we  find,  in  sooth, 

The  hoars  tliat  leaTS  the  sU^test  canse  to  weep 

Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood,  or— sleep  I* 

^'^  Hallo,'  said  Fred,  when  the  spring- 
less  wagon  which  was  to  convey  us  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  stopped  before 
tlie  door,  ^  There  are  just  six  of  us  of- 
ficers, and  as  the  vehicle  has  three  seats, 
then,  according  to  Oolbouru,  we  must 
ride  two  on  a  seat.  Dear  Mrs.  Haywood, 
may  I  have  the  felicity  of  riding  by  your 
aide?' 

*'  I  fancied  there  was  more  than  one 
pang  of  disappointment  when  the  sister 
thus  carried  off  the  star  of  the  morning ; 
bat  I  made  my  best  bow  and  handed  in 
Miss  Emily  Juniper,  who  mdntained 
great  dignity  in  her  gold-bowed  glasses 
and  faded  hair.  Brother  Biohard  had  a 
nice  sociable  time  on  the  front  seat  with 
Katy  Sparkle. 


'^  The  road  was  dusty  and  rough,  and 
mostly  up-hill.  We  stopped  every  few 
minutes  to  let  the  other  wagons  overtake 
us.  At  a  pair  of  bars  opening  into  a 
bleak  pasture  we  alighted,  and  sent  the 
wagons  back  to  the  village.  From  there 
we  walked  a  good  half-mile  to  the  foot 
of  the  modest  old  mountain,  the  highest 
in  the  Bay  State,  and  which  needs  but  a 
Bryant  or  a  Bierstadt  to  render  it  fa- 
mous. 

^^  Meanwhile  the  sun  was  high  enough 
in  the  heavens  to  pour  down  its  scorch- 
ing rays.  There  is  a  remarkable  spring 
just  as  we  enter  the  woods,  and  we  all 
stopped  to  drink  and  fill  our  canteens. 
From  that  point  the  ascent  was  toilsome, 
and  before  we  were  half  way  to  the  sum- 
mit our  water  failed  and  we  were  nearly 
famished  with  thirst.  There  were  cov- 
etous eyes  fixed  upon  some  tin  pails 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  luggage,  and, 
at  one  place  where  we  stopped  to  rest, 
there  was  a  mysterious  silence  prevail- 
ing for  a  time  among  the  gentlemen. 
All  at  once  the  startling  rumor  floated 
through  the  air  that  the  pails  contained 
nothing. 

'*  There  was  a  panic,  to  which  the  re- 
cent stir  in  Wall  Street  was  a  mere  bub* 
ble.  The  lady  managers  of  the  dinner 
looked  at  each  other  in  hopeless  despair. 

'^^What  shall  we  do?'  exclaimed 
£aty  Sparkle,  pulling  off  one  of  her 
green-kid  gloves  and  pushing  back  her 
flaxen  ringlets  with  her  bare  hand. 

**^l8  it  possible  1  no  milk  at  all  for 
our  tea  and  coffee  I '  Maculated  Miss  Emily 
Juniper,  looking  over  her  glasses. 

'*  ^  We  had  a  six-quart  pail  of  pure 
cream  1 '  said  Phebe,  regarding  me  with 
interest  as  I  martyrized  myself  by  car- 
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rying  two  waterproofs,  three  parasols, 
a  pair  of  overshoes,  and  a  oane. 

'' '  WeU  I  It  is  what  I  caU  a  Httle 
worse  than  stealing  sheep!'  remarked 
Bichard,  as  he  worried  along  under  the 
weight  of  a  folded  tent. 

**  *I  wish  I  knew  who  did  it ! '  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Oady  to  Mrs.  Putty  well. 

"<So  do  I!  It  is  mean!  contempti- 
ble! despicable!  selfish!  sneaky!  outra- 
geous !  Mrs.  Haywood  went  all  over  the 
village  to  collect  it,  and  I  put  in  every 
bit  I  took  from  yesterday's  milk.  I  wish 
I  could  just  get  hold  of  the  person  who 
dared  to  steal  it ! '  said  the  latter  in  an 
emphatic  manner. 

" '  What  is  up  ? '  cried  Fred,  overtak- 
ing us. 

"Katy  Sparkle  explained. 

"*I  thought  as  much,'  he  replied. 
"  I  saw  brother  Grandison  drawing  his 
head  out  of  something  very  like  a  tin 
pail.  I  heard  you  talking  rather  loud 
up  here  ahead  of  me,  and,  thinking  I 
could  shed  a  little  light  on  the  subject, 
I  put  to  the  rescue.  Say,  look  a  here, 
man ! '  and  he  confronted  me,  taking 
hold  of  my  coat-collar  on  either  side  of 
my  neck  and  nearly  shaking  my  wits 
into  next  week,  'What  did  you  drink 
that  milk  for  ? ' 

"  It  was  not  a  very  nice  position  for  an 
orthodox  minister  and  the  editor  of  a 
leading  religious  paper  to  stand  thus  ac- 
cused before  a  band  of  strangers ! 

"* Answer  me!'  he  thundered,  giv- 
ing me  another  tremendous  shake. 
*  What  did  you  drink  that  milk  for? ' 

'*  *  Because  I  did  not  know  any  better.' 

"What  had  I  said!  How  could  I 
have  been  so  absurdly  stupid  as  to  con- 
fess to  the  doing  of  such  a  deed !    Could 


I  recall  my  unfortunate  words?    Should 
I  be  believed  if  I  did  recall  them  ? ' 

"Oome  this  way,'  said  Bichard 
shortly  after.  *  There  are  some  Pitts- 
fleld  ladies  to  whom  I  should  like  to  in- 
troduce you.' 

"  I  was  glad  of  an  escape  from  an  em- 
barrassing predicament,  and  followed  him 
at  once.  Imagine  my  confasion  when  he 
presented  me,  with  all  due  formality,  as 
Uhe  man  who  drank  the  milk! ' 

"I  scarcely  heard  my  true  name 
again  that  day.  My  two  brothers  had 
an  endless  amount  of  fun  at  my  expense. 
After  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain 
we  rested  ourselves  for  a  season  on  tlie 
soft  side  of  flat  rocks,  and  then  the  more 
active  and  ambitious  of  the  party  made 
preparations  for  dinner.  A  fire  was 
built,  water  prestidigitated  by  the  col- 
ored boys,  tea  and  coffee  made,  and  sun- 
dry bits  of  cooking  done.  I  amused  my- 
self with  a  small  telescope,  tracing  out 
the  White  Mountains  in  the  distance. 
Mount  Monadnock  to  the  right,  the  Cats- 
kill  and  Adirondacks  to  the  broad  left, 
and  hills  upon  hills,  picturesque  valleys, 
and  gleaming  lakes  in  the  immediate 
foreground. 

"It  was  four  o'clock  p.  m.  when  I 
was  escorted  to  a  tent  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  sumptnous  repast,  Turk  fash- 
ion. Fred  was  high  chief  waiter,  and  a 
bevy  of  pretty  girls  followed  in  his  wake. 
Everybody  was  in  a  merry  mood,  and 
the  good  things  disappeared  swiftly.  I 
was  favored  with  some  strong  black  tea 
which  I  could  not  drink  without  my 
usual  trimmings,  and  the  first  I  knew  I 
was  laid  violent  hands  upon,  and  the  vile 
stuff  was  poured  down  my  throat  as  if  1 
were  a  small  child  sick  with  the  measles 
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and  would  not  take  my  medicine.  Then, 
I  was  toasted  as  the  man  toho  drcmh  the 
miliSj  and  was  obliged  to  respond  with  a 
speech.  I  was  pestered,  and  persecuted, 
and  laughed  at.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  ladies  ceased  to  regard  my  crime 
with  horror  and  aversion,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  kind  attentions  to  me 
as  the  affair  obtuned  publicity. 

^^  *•  Were  you  accustomed  to  drinking 
milk  in  your  boyhood?  ^  asked  Mrs.  Put- 
tjwell,  with  an  expression  of  great  in- 
terest on  her  face. 

" '  Yes,  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.' 

"*That  accounts  for  it,  then— your 
liking  for  it  now.  But  I  can't  see  how 
jou  could  manage  to  drink  so  much  I ' 

''Neither  could  Katy  Sparkle,  nor 
Mrs.  Oady,  nor  Miss  Emily  Juniper. 
The  latter  looked  concerned,  and  asked 
me  twice  if  I  was  quite  well. 

"  *  Habit,  habit,'  said  Richard ;  '  if  he 
had  only  had  a  Bev.  Mrs.  Grandison  to 
have  gone  through  life  with  him,  he 
would  never  have  got  in  such  a  way.' 

"*Nor  worn  that  happy  and  serene 
look  and  leghorn  hat,'  said  Fred,  flour- 
ishing his  black  beaver. 

*'It  was  my  turn  to  speak  after  a 
while,  and  I  challenged  Fred  for  a  story. 
He  was  a  capital  story-teller. 

"  *  Won't  do  it  unless  yoa  will  answer 
a  question  which  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pound.' 

"'What  is  it?' 

"  *  Why  have  you  never  married  ? ' 

"  *For  two  reasons — both  good  ones. 
Because  I  had  an  idea  that  I  shouldn't  like 
to  see  my  wife  make  a  beefsteak  answer 
for  two  meals,  use  the  fragments  for  soup 
the  third  day,  and  manufacture  hash  out 
of  the  remains  all  the  rest  of  the  week, 


and  my  parish  never  voted  me  salary 
enough  to  provide  more  liberally.  AncI, 
secondly  and  lastly,  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  the  lady  who  had  the  three 
qualifications  I  require.* 

"  *  Only  three !  Pray  do  tell  us  what 
they  are ! '  cried  Katy  Sparkle. 

"  '  GK>od  sense,  good  humor,  and  good 
health.' 

"'What  a  combination  of  excellen- 
ces I '  said  Richard. 

" '  No  wonder  he  is  a  single  man ! ' 
said  Fred. 

" '  Not  even  an  eye  for  beauty  I  ah, 
Grandison  1 '  said  Phebe. 

"  *  Fulfil  your  part  of  the  programme 
now,'  I  said,  addressing  Fred. 

"  We  made  him  stand  on  a  stone  to 
entertain  the  company.  He  did  so,  and 
his  humorous  description  of  a  recent 
robbery  was  very  eigoyable.  A  gang  of 
desperadoes  had  planned  and  executed 
an  assault  upon  some  unprotected  prop- 
erty, and  so  successfully  had  it  been  ac- 
complished under  the  very  eyes  of  a 
crowd  of  people,  that  the  offence  rested 
only  upon  the  head  of  one  man,  and  he 
innocent  I 

" '  Brother  Grandison  I '  said  he,  in 
conclusion, '  since  you  have  had  the  credit 
of  the  sin  and  none  of  the  cream,  I  must 
admonish  you,  in  the  presence  of  all 
these  witnesses,  to  remember  the  good 
dog  Tray.' 

"In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  that 
followed,  we  saw  the  Williamstown  party 
coming  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  from 
the  west.  A  committee  went  forward 
to  greet  them,  and  there  was  quite  a  stir 
all  round.  The  Glover  Glenites  sepa- 
rated into  select  little  groups  sitting  on 
the  grass,  and  under  the  dwarfish  shrub- 
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berj.    I  returned  to  my  telescope  and 
sermonized  a  little. 

"A  lady  and  gentleman,  sanntering 
along,  stopped  directly  in  front  of  me. 
The  latter  was  a  scholarly-looking  man, 
advanced  in  years,  with  snowy  hair  and  a 
gold-headed  cane.  The  lady  was  young, 
of  a  light,  gracefiil  figure  and  stylish  air. 
I  could  see  only  a  portion  of  her  face, 
which  was  of  marble  whiteness,  but  there 
was  a  world  of  quiet  strength  in  the 
curves  of  her  well-shaped  mouth.  She 
wore  a  gray  travelling-dress  of  some 
Bummer  fabric  unrelieved  by  even  a  bow 
of  bright  ribbon.  She  was  saying  to  her 
companion : 

"  *  With  trouble  we  acquire  strength, 
uncle.  I  am  equal  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion which  my  better  judgment  approves. 
I  have  not  yet  had  time  — ' 

*^  She  turned  partly  round  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  the  words  seemed  to  freeze  to 
her  lips.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
me  I  And  mine?  Need  I  say  more, 
than  that  I  stood  face  to  face  with  Ida 
Everett! 

"  In  the  life  of  every  one,  I  believe, 
there  are  sudden  transitions  of  feeling 
which  seem  almost  miraculous!  As  if 
some  magician  had  touched  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  dark  clouds  melt  into 
thin  air,  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  se-^ 
renity  succeeds  the  storm.  Looking 
into  her  eyes  and  seeing  myself  mirrored 
there,  all  my  doubts  and  misgivings  van- 
ished. It  was  a  brie^  blessed  inter- 
change of  soul  with  soul.  "Why,  oh,  why 
had  I  been  so  foolishly  false  to  the 
promptings  of  my  heart  in  those  far 
back  days?  Why  had  I  housed  up  the 
love  that  wellnigh  consumed  me,  let  the 
golden  hour  of  promise  pass,  suppressed 


the  longing  cry  that  was  on  my  lips,  and 
erected  a  barrier  of  ice  over  all  my  finer 
and  better  feelings?  Inexplicable  folly  I 
I  might  have  known  that  she  was  mine, 
and  captured  the  fiying  years.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  to  me  now.  How  could  I 
have  been  so  mistaken,  so  misguided? 
Certain  thoughts  are  prayers.  There 
are  moments  when  the  soul  is  kneeling, 
no  matter  what  the  attitude  of  the  body 
may  be.  Ah !  my  love  was  taking  shape 
and  form,  and  I  took  her  outstretched 
hand. 

'^She  introduced  me  to  her  uncle, 
Judge  ShubiU,  and  we  chattered  pleas- 
antly, all  three  of  us.    Phebe  coming 
that  way,  was  thrown  into  a  great  state 
of  rejoicing  by  meeting  the  dear  friend 
of  her  girlhood,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
since  she  graduated.    Richard  following, 
was  introduced,  and  joined  our  party, 
but  Fred  was  more  agreeably  occupied 
elsewhere.    We  found  seats  on  the  rocks 
and  settled  ourselves  for  a  talk.    We  ex- 
humed Hockland  Place  and  painted  it  up 
in  fresh  colors.    We  wandered  through 
the  fields  and  meadows  and  picked  clo- 
ver-blossoms and  dandelions.    We  visited 
North  Pond,  that  unique  body  of  water 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  picked 
huckleberries  in  a  row-boat.     We  took 
drives  after  the  horse  that  always  shied 
at  white  paper,  and  had  two  or  three 
upsets  in  rough  places  by  way  of  a  remi- 
niscence.   We  dissected  the  good  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  laughed  over  Mrs. 
Cook  and  the  captain,  and  the  post-mas- 
ter and  his  wife,  and  went  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  held  fall-dress  receptions 
while  the  congregation  gathered.    Sadly 
and  tenderly  were  spoken  the  names  of 
my  father  and  mother,  and  loving  allu- 
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sions  made  to  their  many  virtues  and  ao- 
complishments,  and  their  better  home  in 
the  spirit-world.  Kind  words  I  Hearen- 
bom  immortalities  I  Their  influence  is 
stamped  npon  the  fntore  when  the  past 
has  sealed  the  lips  which  uttered  them. 
Let  them  live  on  forever  and  forever  I 

"Strange  freak  of  fate  which  had 
thus  thrown  me  into  the  magnetic  pres- 
ence of  the  woman  whose  image  I  had 
been  trying  to  tear  from  my  heart  for  so 
many  years  I  My  ears  were  tingling 
once  more  with  the  music  of  the  voice 
which  had  taught  me  the  lesson  of  life  in 
a  new  rhythm !  and  oh,  how  greedily  I 
caught  every  pearl  which  fell  firom  her 
lips  I  As  in  those  early  days  she  charmed 
by  entering  entirely  into  the  moods  of 
those  about  her,  drawing  forth  by  her 
genial  appreciation  their  best  ^fts,  and 
rendering  them  entirely  at  home  with 
themselves ;  as  in  her  daily  life  then,  so 
in  her  conversation  now,  she  displayed 
singular  sweetness  of  temper  and  forget- 
fnbiess  of  self,  combined  with  fine  intui- 
tive perceptions ;  and  I,  who  had  been 
groping  80  stupidly  in  a  labyrinth  of  er- 
ror, emerged  into  a  mysterious  alchemy 
of  light,  with  newly-awakened  percep- 
tions. I  had  suddenly  found  myself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  man  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  the  right  moment  when  he  could 
do  homage  before  the  world  to  the  wom- 
an of  hia  choice. 

"Meanwhile  another  banquet  had  been 
preparing  for  the  more  recent  comers, 
and  the  Judge  and  his  niece  were  led 
away,  promising  to  meet  us  ii^ain  in  the 
evening.  Phebe  had  duties  that  re- 
quired her  attention,  and  excused  her- 
self^  saying : 

"  'Richard,  it  is  a  good  time  for  your 


cigars  while  we  are  getting  the  tents 
spread  and  candles  lighted.^ 

"  *  True,*  aud  he  started  to  get  them. 

"  The  boxes  were  not  where  they  had 
been  left.  He  instituted  a  search  which 
occupied  some  moments.  Finally,  some 
one  spied  them  partly  covered  by  the 
leaves  in  a  little  hollow  of  earth.  But 
the  fine  havanas  which  they  had  con- 
tained were  not  to  be  found. 

"  'It  is  those  darkeys,*  he  said,  scowl- 
ing and  shaking  his  head. 

"  They  were  sitting  in  a  row  under  a 
little  pine-tree  a  few  rods  below  us,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  viewing  the  land- 
scape. He  stepped  lightly  over  the  bank 
and  called  out : 

"'Peter!' 

" '  Yes-er,'  and  in  the  flash  of  an  eye 
the  boy  stood  up  and  faced  about. 

"  '  Did  you  take  my  cigars  ? ' 

" '  Nos-er,  never  touched  a  cigar  in 
my  life.' 

"*WhatI  don't  you  smoke?' 

"'ITos-er,  never  smoked  a  cigar  in 
my  life.' 

"'How  is  that?  don't  you  like  ci- 
gars?' 

" '  Don-nos-er,  never  smoked  a  ci- 
gar in  my  life.' 

'*  His  hands  were  behind  him,  and  at 
that  instant  a  stream  of  fire  shot  up  in 
the  background  and  singed  both  his 
hands  and  his  hair.  He  jumped  into  the 
air  with  great,  dilated  eyes,  and  then 
wailed  and  agonized  over  his  smarts. 

"'So  you  never  smoked  a  cigar  in 
your  life,  eh  ? '  said  Richard,  with  his 
eyes  resting  upon  the  poor  stump  of  one 
which  had  done  the  mischief. 

"  'Ohs-er,  I'll  never  steal  another  ci- 
gar, never,  as  long  as  I  live  I    Ohs-er,  I'll 
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never  steal  another  cigar  I  my  hand!  oh, 
mj  hand ! '  and  he  blew  and  shook  the 
nnluoky  member.  *0h8-er,  I'll  never 
steal  another  cigar  as  long  aa  I  live  I ' 

"We  conld  none  of  ns  restrain  our 
laughter,  and  the  old  mountain  resonnded 
with  the  nproar.    The  fire,  meanwhile, 
which  had  kindled  in  the  dry  grass  and 
stubble,  crept  along  aided  by  the  wind, 
and  assumed  a  serious  aspect.     There 
was  no  water  to  be  had,  consequently 
we  did  battle  with  stones,  moss,  and  dirt, 
and  in  the  end  conquered.     But  the 
moon  was  up  and  the  wee  small  hours 
approaching  when  we  buried  the  hatchet 
and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  once  more. 
The  laborers  were  served  with  refresh- 
ments by  the  ladies  of  the  committee.  One 
of  the  WiUiamstown  ladies  brought  me 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  described  something 
to  me  while  I  drank  it,  no  doubt  very 
interesting,  but  spoken  in  what  seemed 
a  lost  language.     I  was  thinking  about 
Ida  Everett,  and  wondering  how  I  was 
going  to  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  before  the  party  retired  to  the  tents. 
We  were  standing  in  front  of  one  then, 
with  its  great  blank  black  eye  taking  in 
every  thing,  and  giving  out  nothing  in 
return,  save  the  dim  length  of  vacant 
space.    I  looked  at  my  watch  by  the 
light  of  a  feeble  lamp,  which  stood  inside 
a  paiL    There  are  moments  with  rusty, 
broken  locks,  which  refuse  to  open  to 
the  crowding  joys   that  wait  beyond. 
This    was   one.      I  returned   my  cup 
with  suitable  acknowledgments.    Then  I 
reached  up  and  cut  a  branch  from  one 
of  the  trees  to  keep  off  the  musquitoes. 
I  watched  a  shadow  coming  toward  me 
— DO,  it  was  a  form  clear-cut  and  pres- 
ently distinct  in  outline.    A  faint  rustle 


of  drapery,  a  light  foot-fall,  and  then  the 
words: 

"*OhI  Mr.  Gildersleevel  I  hardly 
knew  you  in  the  dark  1 ' 

"I  was  intoxicated  with  delight.  The 
hour  longed  for  come  at  last  I  And  with 
it  the  feeling — ^which  all  men  know — 
that  it  was  the  one  jewelled  opportunity 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  I 
offered  her  my  arm  for  a  brief  turn  over 
the  scarred,  seamed  rocks  to  the  region 
of  the  late  fire.  There  followed  winged 
moments.  I  told  her  all.  She  tried  to 
interrupt  me,  but  I  would  not  permit  it. 
It  was  an  earnest,  sincere  outponring  of 
the  pent-up  love  of  years.  And  I  made 
her  listen,  listen  to  the  end,  although  she 
let  go  my  arm  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

**  In  the  light  of  the  new  moon,  which 
was  shining  over  my  shoulders  and  foil 
in  her  face,  I  stood  with  folded  arms 
waiting  her  reply.  I  could  see  pity  flash 
from  her  drowned  eyes,  and  then  a  hot 
carnation  scorch  up  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks.  Twice  she  essayed  to  speak, 
and  hesitated,  painfully ;  then,  gathering 
strength  and  growing  calm  and  cold  in 
her  demeanor,  and  planting  each  word 
like  a  sword  thrust  through  my  heart, 
she  said: 

" '  Of  course  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
facts — ^how  could  you  know  them?  I 
have  been  married  two  years ! ' 

"  In  order,  I  suppose,  to  relieve  me 
from  any  further  embarrassment  she 
abruptly  bade  me  good-night.  I  never 
saw  her  again.  I  hardly  know  how  the 
hours  were  passed  until  we  returned  to 
Clover  Glen.  I  remember  but  indis- 
tinctly the  surprise  and  regrets  of  my 
sister  and  brothers  when  I  announced 
my  intention  of  going  to  Europe  for  a 
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six  or  eight  weeks'  trip.  Thej  knew 
nothing  of  the  pain  I  was  seeking  to 
dislodge. 

*<I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  say :  Welcome,  disap- 
pointment 1  thy  hand  is  cold  and  hard, 
but  it  is  the  hand  of  a  friend  I  I  have 
taken  sorrow  to  my  heart,  made  it  a  part 
of  me,  and  nourished  it  nntil  it  has  made 
me  strong  again.  The  setting  of  a  great 
hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  snn.  Bat 
the  brightness  of  life  is  not  gone.  There 
is  darkness  for  a  season,  and  then  light 
iUmnines  the  eastern  horizon  and  we 
live  again. 

'*  I  was  utting  in  my  room  before  a 
bright,  blazing  fire  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Piazza  del  Fopolo  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pincian  Hill  in  the  Eternal  Oity,  when 
the  letter  of  Deacon  Tomilson,  enclosing 
yonr  picture,  reached  me.    I  glanced  at 
the  strange  Italian  fireplace  which  al- 
lowed so  much  heat  to  escape  up  the 
chimney;    at    the    curious    andirons — 
miniature  sphinxes  crouched  with  serene 
faces  amid  the  flames;   at  the  ceiling, 
with  its  half-classic,  half-grotesque  fres- 
coes, and  at  the  water-basin  and  pitcher 
set  in  a  frame  resting  on  a  tripod,  while 
mj  thoughts  went  back   to   sacrificial 
fires.    Then  I  studied  the  pretty,  inter- 
esting face  on  the  card  before  me,  and 
evil  whisperings  in  my  ears  suggested 
Mcr\ficial  fires. 

^*  That  night  my  pen  traced  the  few 
lines  that  set  afloat  the  rumor  that  I  was 
about  to  resign  my  charge  in  Peculiar- 
^e.  If  to  return  was  to  meet  you,  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  return  there.  But 
gradually  I  became  more  self-contained ; 
change  of  scene,  as  well  as  time,  con- 
duced to  the  restoration  of  both  mental 


and  bodily  health,  and  when  the  earnest 
appeals  of  an  attached  people  reached  me 
on  my  homeward  voyage,  I  had  no  lan- 
guage at  command  wherewith  to  refuse. 
^'We  met,  dear  Helen,  and  I  have 
learned  your  worth.  The  future  is  in 
your  hands.  My  heart  is  all  laid  bare. 
I  have  kept  nothing  back.  Perhaps  we 
shall  yet  discover  that  between  a  perfect 
friendship  and  a  perfect  love  there  is 
a  fainter  distinction  than  many  people 
imagine.  May  you  be  guided  in  all  wis- 
dom, and  may  Heaven's  choicest  bless- 
ings rest  upon  your  head,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  G.  G.  " 

CHAPTER  VI. 
spioy's  disappointment. 

"I  would  like  to  wring  that  man's 
neck ! "  sidd  Spicy,  throwing  down  the 
letter  impatiently. 

^*  Why  so  ?  The  matter  seems  to  have 
regulated  itself  as  such  matters  do,  and, 
while  there  was  much  to  be  regretted,  I 
don't  see  that,  under  the  circumstances^ 
there  was  any  thing  that  could  be  helped. 
If  the  lady  Helen  saw  fit  to  take  him,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  made  her  a  good  hus- 
band." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes ;  I  suppose  likely,  be- 
ing as — 

*•  It  is  man^B  pbUoBophy 

Wlien  woman  ia  untrue, 
Hie  lose  of  one  but  teaches  him 
To  make  another  do.* 

But  he  no  need  to  have  been  so  un- 
reasonably selfish  as  to  have  wasted  all 
this  immense  pile  of  French  paper  talk- 
ing about  his  own  love-affairs,  and  drop- 
ped his  brother  Fred  like  a  hot  potato  I 
I  was  just  getting  interested  in  the  young 
man,  and  never  stopped  reading  when  I 
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got  hoarBQ  and  mj  eyes  smarted,  because 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  another 
fall-length  view  of  him  I  Hy  heart  is 
dead  broke  I  '^ 

"  It  is  too  bad  I  Perhaps  you  will 
find  something  of  him  in  the  other  let- 
ters." 

*'  Ko,  I  guess  not.  I  am  in  total  de- 
spair. They  look  like  regular  engage- 
ment missives  from  beginning  to  end. 
Here  is  something  about  a  ring,  and  a 
little  farther  on  they  are  going  to  the 
city  to  buy  traps  for  house-keeping.  They 
are  coming  back  the  same  day,  so  Pecu- 
liarriUe  isn't  far  from  New  York.  Then 
they  are  going  to  have  some  new  Vene- 
tian-shutters on  the  little  white  church, 
which  is  just  beyond  the  covered  bridge, 
and  a  new  carpet  for  the  minister's  pew. 
But  never  a  word  about  the  glorious 
Fred  I  I  wonder  if  he  went  to  the  wed- 
ding! I  wonder  if  he  does  his  nice 
brown  hair  up  in  curl-papers  every  night 

a 

to  make  it  wavy  1 " 

"  You  must  keep  an  eye  out  for  him 
when  you  go  to  New  York  in  the  fall*" 

'^What  advice  for  a  sister  to  give! 
Me  do  such  a  thing  as  that  I  What  do 
you  suppose  woald  become  of  me  if  I 
was  to  try  it  ?  I  expect,  as  long  as  I  am 
in  iiiss  Gilbert's  boarding-school,  that  I 
shall  be  required  to  shut  my  eyes  every 
time  I  go  in  the  street,  and  march  with 
a  teacher  on  each  side  of  me.  I  like  him 
though,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  him.  I 
must  go  back  and  read  it  over,  what  his 
brother  says." 

<<  Meanwhile  I  will  go  down-stidrs 
and  inspect  my  whereabouts,  for  I  am 
like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  I  have 
given  the  subject  so  little  attention." 

"Your  head  is  better,  is  it? " 


"  Yes,  indeed.    I  am  almost  as  good 
as  new." 

I  went  to  the  parlor  first,  a  square 
room  with  a  large  window  on  each  of 
three  sides,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  it  in  perfect  order.  The  carpet 
was  my  old  medallion,  and  must  have 
fitted  pretty  well,  save  a  portion  cut  from 
the  length.  The  piano  stood  "on  the 
bias,"  as  Spicy  would  say,  across  one 
comer  of  the  room,  and  the  large  sofa 
was  its  TtS'd-^U  in  the  same  position 
across  the  other.  The  easy-chairs,  and 
the  tables,  and  the  ornaments,  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  best  possible  good  taste, 
and  the  effect  was  so  inviting  that  I  took 
a  seat.  The  only  incongruity  that  glared 
upon  me  in  my  pleased  frame  of  mind 
was  a  plain  iron  gas-fixture  with  .two 
arms,  one  of  which  pointed  toward  a 
sweet,  pensive,  mellow  landscape  in  oD, 
by  Inman,  which  hung  over  my  elegant 
bronze  clock  on  the  mantel,  and  the 
other  preserved  a  threatening  attitude 
in  the  direction  of  the  front  window. 

The  little  entrance  to  the  parlor  from 
the  street  was  an  oblong  space  about 
four  feet  by  six.  A  door  opened  from 
it  also  into  the  library,  a  smaller  room 
than  the  parlor,  and  which  communi- 
cated with  the  latter  by  another  door 
beyond  the  mantel.  I  found  this  look- 
ing even  more  attractive  than  the  parlor, 
although  it  accommodated  very  much 
less  furniture.  My  books  were  lying  on 
the  floor  in  the  curiously  constructed 
bay-window  recess,  for  the  want  of  a 
case,  otherwise  every  article  had  struck 
an  attitude,  and  the  grand  whole  was 
kindly  suggestive  of  family  circles  and 
winter  evenings. 

The  dining-room  was  just  beyond. 
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"aUhanka-dori,"  Sploj  had  said,  wben 
I  had  asked  her,  in  the  morning,  of  its 
welfare  and  general  appearance,  and 
from  it  a  door  led  into  the  great  north 
hall,  at  the  left  of  which  was  the  kitch- 
en. I  was  particularly  struck  hj  the 
namber  of  closets  and  pantries  which 
burst  upon  me  from  eyerj  nook,  and 
comer,  and  turn,  and  which  are  of  such 
immense  use  for  storing  surplus  goods. 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  either  to  find 
them  filled,  for  I  remembered  mj  nine 
loads  of  yesterday'. 

Kursy  Brown  was  in  the  kitchen 
looking  oyer  the  silver.  She  was  pale, 
very  pale,  and  looked  wan  and  weary. 
The  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  played 
round  her  lips  as  she  expressed  the 
hope  that  I  was  better.  I  tried  to  put 
into  proper  phraseology  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  her  for  benefits  re- 
ceived, but  my  words  seemed  meaning- 
less and  fell,  like  dead  weights,  far  be- 
low their  aim.  I  believe  I  hinted  at 
some  possible  reward  for  her  valuable 
assistance  in  so  many  and  unexpected 
ways;  and  then  I  wished  I  had  not  said 
any  thing,  for  she  was  all  at  once  in- 
vested in  a  halo  of  superiority  which 
I  could  not  fathom,  and  my  remarks 
were  evidently  distasteful  to  her.  She 
gazed  through  the  window  with  a 
strange,  stunned  quietude,  a  sort  of  dead 
apathy,  and  had  the  bearing  of  one  upon 
whom  fate  had  spent  its  last  blow.  I 
had  never  observed  her  so  closely  be- 
fore, or  had  this  change  come  over  her 
recently  ? 

I  inquired  after  Bright,  and  found 
that  he  was  asleep.  I  discussed  the  fam- 
ily bill  of  fare,  sent  Maggie  for  Oousin 
^^  and  wrote  some  orders  for   the 


butcher  and  the  baker  and  the  grocer. 
Then  I  examined  the  fastenings  of  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  at  last  visited 
the  blue-room,  to  which  I  was  followed 
by  Nursy  Brown. 

*'  I  have  driven  a  nail  into  the  win- 
dow-sash in  the  closet  for  additional 
security,"  she  said,  *^  although  it  seems 
perfectly  impregnable  without  it." 

'*Awise  precaution,"  I  replied.  "I 
wish  we  could  fasten  the  closet  door, 
too." 

But  that  was  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  good  place  for  a 
lock,  although  we  found  afterward  that 
the  putting  of  one  on  was  not  an  impos- 
sibility. Nursy  Brown  quite  agreed  with 
me  in  thinking  it  best  not  to  apprise 
Cousin  Phil  of  our  strange  experience 
of  the  previous  night,  but  to  be  ready  to 
run  to  his  aid  should  we  hear  the  slight- 
est alarm. 

"  Of  course  nothing  will  happen,"  I 
said. 

Phil  came  about  eight  o^clock.  He 
was  a  natty,  lively  fellow  of  two- 
and-twenty,  of  a  tallish  figure,  quite 
stout  and  firmly  built,  and  passed  for  a 
much  older  man  than  he  really  was.  He 
had  a  fine  voice  whenever  he  chose  to 
air  it,  and  was  admirably  educated  on  at 
least  three  musical  instruments.  Spicy 
opened  the  piano,  and  fresh,  animated, 
and  amiable,  the  two  song  and  played 
until  I  warned  them  that  my  hour  had 
come  for  retiring. 

'*  I  wish  you  would  let  me  sleep  in 
your  room,"  said  Spicy,  opening  my  door 
a  crack  and  whispering  through  it,  just 
as  I  was  ready  for  bed. 

"Oomein.    What  is  the  matter? " 

"Nothing  yet    But  I  think  I  could 
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entertain  my  ghost  better  if  I  was  not 
qaite  alone.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  bril- 
liant, yon  know,  and  you  oould  nudge  me 
with  yonr  elbow  and  whisper  something 
in  my  ear  to  say,  if  my  vocabulary 
faHed." 

*'  Then  you  propose  having  an  inter- 
view, Phil  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
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*'  That  is  my  present  expectation.  So 
I  may  stay,  may  I  ?  Thank  you.  Now 
I  am  going  to  name  my  bedposts,  and  get 
into  bed  backwards  without  speaking  a 
word,  so  as  to  have  my  dreams  come  to 
pass.  See,  bedpost  number  <me  shall  be 
Fred  Gildersleeve ;  bedpost  number  two 
— well,  I  guess  I  will  name  it  Fred  Gil- 
dersleeve too ;  bedpost  number  three 
shall  be  Fred  GUdersleeve  to  keep  the 
others  company,  and  bedpost  number 
four  shall  be  Fred  Gildersleeve,  to  make 
the  number  even.  Now,  don't  disturb 
me  after  Fve  said  my  prayers.^' 

I  was  greatly  diverted  by  her  ludi- 
crous endeavors  to  climb  over  the  foot- 
board in  the  manner  specified.  And  then 
I  tried  to  induce  her  to  break  the  mystic 
charm  by  answering  some  trivial  ques- 
tions, but  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
and  her  silence  was  a  success. 

I  did  not  fall  asleep  readily.  I  heard 
the  cars  come  in  train  after  tram,  and 
people  were  driving  on  the  avenue  very 
late.  The  air  was  warm  and  sultry,  un- 
usually so  for  that  season  of  the  year, 
and  I  heard  an  occasional  rumble  of 
thunder.  It  stormed  at  last  I  could 
feel  the  wind  jarring  that  part  of  the 
building  which  I  occupied,  and  the  rain 
beat  against  the  windows.  Then  it  sub- 
sided, but  occasionally  my  room  was  il- 
lumined by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning. 


and  there  were  ominous  roarings  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  yard. 

Was  that  a  step  in  the  haU? — ^like 
some  one  blundering  in  the  dark  I  My 
head  was  raised  from  my  pillow,  and  my 
ears  keenly  alive.  Some  one  at  my  door ! 
Yes;  the  latch  was  moving,  stealthily 
moving — ^it  creaked  a  little,  for  it  was 
old  and  worn  and  unoiled.  The  door 
was  opening  slowly.  It  was  too  dark  for 
me  to  see  it,  but  I  knew  and  felt  it  all 
the  same.  A  white  figure  approached 
the  bed. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  had  just  barely 
strength  to  gasp. 

"  Me,  ma'am,''  was  the  prompt  reply, 
and  never  was  the  broad  Irish  accent 
more  acceptable  to  my  ears.  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Belmore,  this  is  the  dreadfulest  house  I 
ever  seen  I  We  shall  all  be  murdered; 
there  is  ever  so  many  robbers  down 
stairs ! " 

"  What  I— what  do  you  say  ?  " 

I  sprang  up  in  great  alarm. 

"  They've  tried  our  window  and  got 
it  wide  open,  and  Myra  and  me  both 
seen  'em  in  the  lightnin'.  Then  we  seen 
another  man  before  the  glass  window, 
when  we  was  runnin'  through  the  north 
hall,  and  there  was  a  big  rattle  in  the 
dinin'-room  like  as  if  there  was  a  lot  of 
'em  in  there.  Myra  has  gone  to  hide 
in  Nursy  Brown's  room,  and  I've  come 
here." 

I  was  at  tbe  bureau  by  that  time,  and 
having  drawn  a  match  across  the  sand* 
paper  we  were  relieved  of  the  murky 
darkness,  if  nothing  more. 

"  Stay  here,  Maggie,  and  I  will  call 
PhiL" 

I  threw  my  wrapper  about  me  and 
ran  into  the  hall,  but  stopped  to  light  the 
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gas  there  before  I  went  on.  Phil  was 
sound  asleep,  and  I  knocked  three  times 
before  I  got  an — 

"  Ugh — ^ngh — what  do  you  want? " 

"  Please  get  up  quick  and  come  down 
stairs  with  me.  There  is  somebody  in 
the  house." 

I  stepped  along  to  Nursy  Brown's 
door,  and  found  the  gas  lighted  and  the 
baby  awake.  She  was  trying  to  quiet 
bun,  so  I  did  not  go  in.  At  that  mo- 
ment Phil  put  his  head  into  the  hall, 
vrith  his  hair  standing  up  straight  like  a 
drove  of  porcupine  quills. 

"Whatisup,  Meddie?" 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out 
3£ake  haste!  " 

"  I  will  be  on  hand  in  a  second." 

I  ran  back  to  my  room  and  brought 
a  candle  which  I  always  kept  there. 

"'  Got  a  sledge-hammer,  or  a  pop-gun, 
or  anything  dangerous?"  he  asked,  as 
he  sallied  forth  equipped  eyen  to  his  boots. 

"  We  will  go  down  the  north  stairs," 
I  said,  ignoring  his  sarcasm. 

"  What !  You  going  with  me  to  keep 
rae  from  getting  hurt?  " 

"  Yes,  or  for  any  other  good  reason 
you  may  be  pleased  to  give." 

"So be  it;  but  let  me  take  the  can- 
<Jle,"  and  he  preceded  me. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  he 
stopped  and  faced  about. 

"  Meddie,  please  tell  me  what  we  are 
looking  for?" 

I  repeated  the  servant's  story  to  him, 
and  we  went  on  through  the  laundry  to 
their  room,  which  opened  out  of  it  on 
the  ground-floor.  Sure  enough,  the  win- 
<^ow  was  open  as  Maggie  had  said,  and 
t^e  end  of  a  broom-handle,  cut  to  fit, 

8^PPorted  it  1 
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"  They  first  put  a  knife  up  between 
the  two  sashes  and  sawed  off  the  miser- 
able old  fastening,"  said  Phil,  after  exam- 
ining it  carefully  and  closing  the  window, 
without  seeming  at  all  startled  by  the 
circumstance.  "  However,  they  must  be 
half  way  to  Oalumet  by  this  time,  so  we 
needn't  have  any  more  fears  to-night." 

I  told  him  I  should  like  to  have  a 
nail  put  in,  but  he  found  that  the  broom- 
handle  would  do  just  as  well,  being  the 
same  length  as  the  upper  sash,  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  top  of  the  lower  one  so 
firmly  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  "We 
went  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  undisturbed,  and  we 
presumed  the  burglars,  finding  them- 
selves discovered,  had  beat  a  retreat 
without  making  any  further  attempts  to 
enter.  Phil  offered  to  sit  up  until  morn- 
ing if  I  wished  it,  but  it  seemed  quite 
unnecessary,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
room.  I  stepped  in  to  see  ITursy  Brown, 
who  was  lying  very  white  and  still  be- 
side my  baby,  holding  one  of  his  little, 
pincushiony  hands  in  her  own.  Myra 
was  sitting  in  a  high,  straight-backed 
chair  by  the  table,  and  looked  as  if  she 
was  just  about  to  set  out  for  the  gal- 
lows. 

I  told  them  the  result  of  our  explora- 
tions and  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
had  arrived.    Myra  shook  her  head : 

"It  is  the  dreadful  house,  ma'am! 
It  will  kiQ  me.  I  cannot  stay  another 
night,  indeed  I  cannot.  They's  been  all 
over  it  I  seen  'em  in  the  dining-room, 
and  right  up  here  in  this  very  hall  I  put 
my  hand  on  one  when  we  was  a  creepin' 
away  to  save  ourselves.  He  had  a  skin 
like  a  snake^  and  it  was  all  greasy  like, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  at  rae,"  and  she  put 
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botfi  hands  over  her  face  and  drew  short, 
sharp  breaths. 

Free  as  I  have  always  been  from  su- 
perstitions fears,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
if  I  had  heard  that  speech  twenty  min- 
ntes  sooner  I  never  should  have  gone 
down-stairs.  But,  as  it  was,  I  had  been 
over  the  infested  ground,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  the  whole  disturbance  had  pro- 
ceeded from  natural  causes.  I  tried  to 
imbue  Myra  with  my  own  opinions,  but 
she  was  obdurate. 

"  Them's  no  robbers,"  was  the  sum- 
ming up  of  her  expressed  belief. 

I  went  to  my  room  and  found  that 
Spicy  had  not  waked.  Maggie,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  and  proba- 
bly quite  relieved  from  any  sense  of  dan- 
ger while  under  my  immediate  protection, 
had  curled  herself  up  on  the  floor,  laid 
her  head  on  a  chair,  and  gone  to  the  land 
of  dreams  also.  I  could  hardly  make  up 
my  mind  to  wake  her  and  send  her  back 
to  her  room,  scared  and  trembling  as  she 
would  naturally  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  I  let  her  remain  until  morn- 
ing. 1  got  a  little  sleep  with  the  gas 
shining  fall  in  my  face,  for  I  hadn't  the 
courage  to  turn  it  out,  but  it  was  in 
snatches  and  not  at  all  to  ray  satisfaction. 

Maggie  went  down  quite  early,  soon 
after  daylight,  but  I  suppose  she  talked 
over  the  affairs  of  the  night  with  Myra 
before  she  went  about  her  morning  work, 
as  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  she 
went  to  the  front-door  to  put  out  the 
mat  and  sweep  off  the  stoop.  The  next 
moment  she  came  running  up- stairs,  out 
of  breath : 

"Mrs.  Belmore!  Mrs.  Belmorel  The 
front-door  has  gone  and  been  left  open 
all-night  I " 


Did  we  look  to  that  when  we  were 
running  about  the  house  ?  I  strained  my 
brain  to  remember.  Surely  not  We  did 
not  go  into  that  little  hall-entry  at  all. 
The  robbers  must  have  gone  through  the 
house  and  out  that  way. 

As  soon  as  practicable  I  hurried  down 
to  learn  particulars.  Maggie  told  me 
how  she  found  the  door  standing,  and  I 
traced  large,  muddy  footprints  on  the 
floor  of  the  punted  veranda. 

"Poor  fellows!  they  have  had  all 
their  trouble  for  nothing  I  They  got 
frightened  away  before  they  had  a  chance 
to  steal  any  thing  I  "  I  said. 

"They'll  come  back,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Maggie,  with  a  moumfdl  cadence. 

Something  like  a  shriek  caught  mj 
ear  at  that  moment,  and  I  flew  up  the 
stairs  much  faster  than  1  had  descended 
them.  The  door  of  Spicy's  room  was 
standing  open,  and  sbe  in  her  night- 
clothes  was  holding  to  the  latch  for  sap- 
port.  I  stood  there  too— for  full  ^ye 
minutes  without  uttering  an  exclamation. 
The  sight  fairly  struck  me  dumb. 

"  Put  on  your  clothes,  deary.  I  want 
to  call  Phil  to  see  this,"  was  my  first 
remark. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  your  room.  I  am 
sick,"  and,  bursting  into  tears.  Spicy  dis- 
appeared. 

Kursy  Brown  came  oat  of  the  nur- 
sery when  I  called  Phil,  and,  as  he  had 
finished  putting  every  particular  hair  in 
its  proper  place,  he  was  ready  to  respond 
immediately. 

"  Where's  the  show  ? "  he  called  out. 

But  it  was  not  so  far  off  that  he  need- 
ed a  guide.  Nursy  Brown  had  already 
stepped  into  Spicy's  room,  and  we  fol- 
lowed closely  in  her  wake. 
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"Ginger I  that  is  rather  rough!  By 
George,  what  a  knife  I  They  were  no 
myth  after  all,  were  they,  coz?  Have 
jou  found  out  what  is  gone?'' 

No,  I  had  not  got  so  far.  It  had 
been  sufScient  for  me  until  now  to  see 
what  they  had  left.  Tumbled  bureau- 
drawers,  wide  open,  the  contents  of 
overhauled  trunks  scattered  here  and 
there,  chairs  lying  on  their  backs  as  if  in 
consequence  of  a  hasty  exit,  and  a  horri- 
ble knife  several  inches  in  length,  and 
with  two  sharpened  edges,  standing  up- 
right on  the  floor  near  the  bed,  where  it 
had,  no  doubt,  been  dropped  aociden- 
taUyl 

"I  don't  know  what  Spicy  had  to 
tempt  the  miserable  thieves — ^not  much 
money  at  any  rate  I"  I  said,  stepping 
along  and  taking  a  more  careful  survey 
of  her  upper  drawer.  "  Queer  that  they 
ehoold  have  aimed  for  this  room]  If 
tbey  had  fallen  upon  mine  they  would 
have  got  a  better  haul,  or  even  down- 
stairs, where  my  silver  is  stored  I  " 

"What  b  this?" 

Phil  was  pulling  something  from  un- 
der a  pile  of  clothing  on  the  floor.  Alas  I 
it  was  my  jewelry-box,  bottom  upward, 
jnst  as  it  had  been  thrown  down  and  — 
empty  1 

Spicy  had  brought  it  from  my  room 
yesterday  morning  to  amuse  the  baby 
with,  had  thrown  the  treasures  back 
into  it  carelessly  and  set  it  on  a  chair, 
and  forgotten  all  about  it  as  the  other 
events  of  the  day  crowded  themselves 
npon  her  notice. 

Poor  child  I  She  was  sobbing  most 
piteonsly  upon  my  bed  with  her  face 
buried  m  the  pillow,  when  I  went  for 
her. 


"  Never  mind,  deary,  don't  feel  so ; 
come  and  teU  us  what  you  have  lost,"  I 
said,  kissing  her. 

"What  I  have  lost!  it  is  what  you 
have  lost  through  my  heedlessness  that  I 
care  fort  If  I  had  put  that  box  back 
where  I  got  it,  as  I  intended  to  do,  or  if  I 
hadn't  touched  it  in  the -first  place,  this 
would  not  have  happened.  Oh,  Meddiel 
your  beautiful  watch  that  Leonardus 
gave  you  on  your  wedding-day,  and 
those  precious  charms,  the  very  grey- 
hound that  the  Pope  blessed,  and  such  a 
chain  1  I  am  sure  there  never  was  another 
like  it  I  And  your  pearls,  which  I  have 
always  taken  such  pride  in  seeing  you 
wear,  and  if  there  ever  was  one  thing  I 
wanted  more  than  another  it  was  to  have 
just  such  a  set  for  a  bridal  present ;  and 
your  solitaire  diamond,  and  the  garnet 
set,  and  those  buttons,  the  last  gill  of  dear 
papa,  and  the  rings  which  I  taught  little 
Bright  to  call  stars,  and  he  spoke  it  al- 
most as  plain  as  I  do  this  minute  I  Oh, 
dear!  dear!  dear  I  it  was  all  my  fault! 
what  shall  I  do !  what  shall  I  do  I " 

"How  do  you  know  they  are  all 
gone?  there  has  been  no  search  made 
yet!  Every  thing  is  up^de  down  in 
your  room.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  them, 
but  you  must  come  and  help,  because 
it  is  your  things  that  are  tumbled  about." 

"It  is  no  use.  I  feel  it  in-  my  bones. 
The  moment  I  looked  in  that  door  it  all 
came  to  me.  How  that  old  scalawag 
eyed  the  jewelry  when  he  was  bothering 
about  the  bill,  and  how  I  did  not  have 
the  sense  to  put  it  away  1  I  suppose  the 
knife  was  to  have  done  me  if  I  had  been 
there  to  make  a  noise!  Oh,  dear!  dear! 
dear !  I  should  have  deserved  my  fate ; " 
and  her  distress  was  not  to  be  soothed 
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bj  any  words  of  mine  just  then.  Mean- 
while Norsy  Brown  had  gath-ered  up 
Spicj^B  disturbed  posaessions  and  hunted 
in  vain  for  the  missing  valuables.  The 
robbers  had  got  what  thej  came  for, 
and  left  all  the  rest.  Spicj^s  dainty  little 
J^atch  was  still  under  her  pillow  where 
she  had  put  it  before  coming  to  my  room 
the  night  before,  but  her  pocket-book  had 
been  taken  from  her  bureau.  The  only 
smile  which  lighted  up  her  tear-stained 
face  that  day  was  when  reference  was 
made  to  the  latter : 

**  How  they  will  be  sold  I  It  has  only 
ten  cents  in  it  I  " 

There  were  a  good  many  footprints 
in  the  soft  earth  on  the  garden  side  of 
the  house,  and  upon  dose  examination 
we  determined  that  no  less  than  three 
persons  had  been  prowling  about  the 
premises  during  the  night.  The  other 
end  of  the  broom-handle  was  under  the 
serrants^  window,  where  it  had  been  cut 
off  and  thrown  into  the  grass. 

^'That  huge  old  knife  did  good  ser- 
vice," said  Phil,  as  he  picked  up  the  evi- 
dence of  its  work. 

One  of  the  men  we  tracked  through 
the  north  gate  of  the  grounds,  and  an- 
other through  the  front.  Phil  got  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  paper,  and  tried  to  take 
a  pattern  of  the  footprint  of  the  latter. 
He  succeeded  partially,  and  sent  Maggie 
up  to  Spicy  with  it  to  inquire  what  num- 
ber she  thought  that  man  wore  for  a 
boot  t  Then  he  seemed  to  be  following 
a  trul  through  the  rear  part  of  the  yard, 
and  came  back  quite  excited. 

"  It  is  a  woman^s  foot  as  sure  as  you 
live  I" 

I  could  hardly  credit  the  statement, 
but  in  one  place  near  the  grape-arbor 


the  impression  was  perfect,  and  I  was  of 
the  same  opinion  as  soon  as  my  eyes 
rested  upon  it.  And  a  very  delicate  lit- 
tle foot  it  must  have  been. 

^*  Here  is  where  she  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  escaped  into  the  alley." 

^'  I  must  find  out  what  it  means.  I 
will  set  detectives  at  work,"  I  said,  ex- 
citedly. 

It  was  long  years,  however,  before  I 
did  find  out  what  those  woman  foot^ 
prints  meant.  Within  an  hour  the  chief 
of  police  had  aU  the  details  of  the  rob- 
bery, its  possible  bearings,  and  suspicious 
connections.  I  was  convinced  that  my 
old  moving  man  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
alU  Yet  the  catching  of  him  was  quite 
another  thing,  since  Maggie  had  picked 
him  up  that  eventful  May  morning,  on 
the  comer  of  some  street,  she  could  not 
tell  where,  and  of  course  nobody  could 
teU  whither  he  went.  But  the  property 
was  of  such  a  nature,  and  could  be  so 
easily  identified,  that  I  had  great  hopes 
of  its  being  eventually  recovered.  I  was 
philosophic  and  even  cheerful  under  the 
loss,  for  it  might  have  been  much  more 
serious,  I  reasoned.  I  endeavored  to 
comfort  Spicy  whenever  I  could  find  a 
moment  to  spare,  who  was  blaming  her- 
self continually,  and  dedariug  that  sbe 
should  never  be  willing  to  look  Leonar- 
dus  in  the  face  again.  Indeed,  she  reiter- 
ated all  the  old  threadbare  superstitions 
she  had  ever  heard  Or  read  of  in  regard 
to  the  losing  of  wedding  finery,  and 
seemed  to  think  she  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  by  beiug  accessory 
to  it.  As  a  final  resort,  I  turned  her 
thoughts  into  a  new  channel  by  asking 
what  she  had  dreamed  about  Fred  6)1« 
dersleeve,  after  all  her  trouble. 
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«« Bless  your  heart,  I  thought  he  tamed 
up  in  the  ghost-closet,  ont  of  the  blue 
room!  He  was  dressed  in  ridicnions 
short-clothes  and  knee-buckles  I  He 
shook  his  finger  at  me  just  as  Paul  Gib- 
bon used  to  do  when  he  was  superin- 
tendent and  I  did  not  behave  in  Sabbath- 
school,  and  said  I  should  rue  the  daj  I 
ever  touched  those  old  letters  I  I  tell 
yoo,  Meddie,  as  I  told  you  in  the  first 
place,  that  thej  are  certainly  mixed  up 
with  my  destiny  somehow  I  I  donH  be- 
lieve it  was  right  to  find  them  I " 

^'That  is  a  new  way  of  putting  it. 
We  foimd  them  by  chance.*' 

"Well,  then,  I  wish  we  had  never 
moved  here.  There  is  a  fatality  about 
the  house,  I  am  sure!  See  how  much 
hss  come  to  pass  since  day  before  yes- 
terday ! " 

She  was  going  back  upon  the  old  sub- 
ject, and  the  tears  were  pouring.  I  in- 
fflsted  upon  her  dressing  and  practising 
over  some  new  music,  while  I  went  out  to 
hunt  for  a  cook  to  fiU  Myra's  place. 

**  Can't  you  coax  or  hire  her  to  stay 
nntil  the  end  of  her  month,  as  she  first 
talked  of?  Oh,  she  does  make  such  nice 
apple-pies,  I  hate  to  have  her  go  I " 

"I  have  my  doubts  about  her  ever 
having  made  an  apple-pie  in  my  house  I " 
^'  Who  hoi  made  them  then  f  " 
^  I  saspect  Nursy  Brown  has  been  the 
Cury  who  has  o<^azed  our  appetites  to 
finch  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  is  very 
stnpid  in  me  not  to  know  any  thing  for 
certain,  especially  about  what  is  going 
on  nnder  my  own  roo^  but  there  never 
▼as  any  such  house-keeping  or  cooking 
before  she  came,  and  it  has  been  so 
agreeable  to  .me  since  that  I  have  let  it 
take  its  own  course," 


"  I  should  give  it  aU  up  to  her  and  ^ 
let  her  engage  the  new  cook,  then,  if  I 
was  you." 

"Oh,  no  I  I  must  preserve  my  dig- 
nity as  the  head  of  the  family.  Besides, 
I  don't  pay  her  any  more  wages  than  I 
should  an  ordinary  nurse-girl,  and,  for 
that  reason,  I  couldn't  ask  her  to  shoul- 
der any  of  my  responsibilities.  What 
she  does  of  her  own  accord  I  appreciate, 
but  I  am  actually  afraid  to  offer  her  any 
compensation  for  extra  favors,  lest  she 
take  offence  and  vanish  out  of  my  sight." 

"She  must  do  things  for  the  very 
love  of  doing  them,  I  should  say,  then," 
replied  Spicy,  as  she  bathed  her  eyes  at 
the  washbasin. 

"  More  likely  to  occupy  her  mind.  I 
have  known  persons  busy  themselves  in 
ways  as  uncongenial  as  possible,  in  order 
to  dull  the  sharp  edges  of  some  great 
sorrow,  and  I  am  beginning  to  think  sudi 
may  be  the  case  with  her." 

"  Have  you  got  any  room  you  would 
like  me  to  sweep  and  dust? "  asked  Spi- 
cy^  turning  round  suddenly,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  soap,  "because,  since  it  is 
my  special  aversion,  it  might  tend  to 
ameliorate  my  misery." 

I  laughed,  and  stepped  out  to  look 
over  the  balusters  to  see  who  had  just 
rung  the  door-bell.  It  was  one  of  the 
detectives  in  pursuit  of  additional  scraps 
of  information*  I  met  him  in  the  parlor, 
and  we  talked  a  few  minutes,  closing  the 
interview  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
to  have  the  house  guarded  for  a  night  or 
two. 

Then  I  put  on  my  hat  and  shawl  and 
gloves,  and.  went  to  the  intelligence  of- 
fice.   There  were  no  cooks  in ;  I  never 
I  went  there  when  ther^  were  any  in.   But 
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the  woman  in  attendance,  Mrs.  Bates, 
promised  to  send  me  one  before  night. 

In  accordance  thereof,  there  was  one 
reached  my  door  before  I  did  myself,  a 
buxom,  rosy-faced,  well-dressed-ia-pink- 
madin  Irishwoman  of  forty  or  more 
years.  She  had  a  good,  but  badly-spelled 
character,  written  on  several  separate 
and  distinct  slips  of  paper.  She  informed 
me  that  she  had  always  lived  in  the  very 
first  familie$y  and,  as  for  her  skill  in  the 
art  of  cookery,  she  knew  how  to  do 
every  thing  "  illegant.^' 

**  When  can  you  come  ? " 

"  I  am  come  now,  if  you  plase,  ma^auL^' 

"I  mean,  to  stay?  Don^t  you  want 
to  go  after  your  clothes  ? " 

^^  IVe  got  clothes  on;  ma'am,  as  is 
good  enough  for  anybody's  house." 

*'I  thought  they  were  too  good  to 
do  your  work  iu,  and  presumed  you  had 
others?" 

^'  So  I  has.  But  I  can  go  for  'em  in 
the  evening." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

**  Ann,  if  you  plase,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  Ann,  I  hope  you  are  not  ea- 
sily frightened,  for  we've  been  having 
robbers  in  the  house." 

"  No,  not  at  all,  ma'am.  They  had 
'em  where  I  was  last." 

*^They  got  in  through  the  window 
in  the  servants'  room,  but  I  have  taken 
measures  to  have  it  made  as  secure  as 
possible  since." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mmd.  They  have  often 
got  into  my  windows." 

"You  are  probably  not  afraid  of 
ghosts  either?  "  I  thought  it  best  to 
sound  her  on  every  point. 

'*  Not  the  least  of  a  bit,  ma'am." 

*'And  you  are  quite  prepared  to  go 


into  the  kitchen,  and  take  off  your  bon- 
net and  help  get  the  diuner  ? " 

"  I  are." 

"  Gome  this  way,  then." 

Myra  was  on  her  knees  by  the  kitch- 
en stove,  basting  some  chickens  wliich 
were  sizzling  aod  sputtering  in  the  oveiu 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  confronted  the 
new-comer  with  flashing  eyes. 

'^Here  is  your  successor,"  I  said. 
'^Take  courage,  you  will  not  have  to 
sleep  in  this  dreadful  house  again." 

^'  Seems  to  me  you  are  in  a  mighty 
hurry  to  get  rid  of  me  I  I  ain't  going  to 
be  sent  off  so  I " 

"  You  gave  me  notice  that  you  should 
leave  to-day." 

*^But  you  needn't  a  been  so  glad 
like.  It's  more'n  flesh  and  blood  can 
stand,  when  I  thought  so  much  of  the 
baby,  and  Miss  Spicy,  and  General  Bel- 
more,  and  have  taken  such  an  interest 
and  worked  so  hard  a-movin'  I  " 

"I  am  sorry,  Myra,  but  you  have' it 
as  you  wished.  Please  show  Ann  where 
the  things  are,  and  tell  her  all  about  the 
hohffobliniy  and  then  come  to  my  room 
and  get  your  pay." 

Maggie  was  setting  the  table  in  the 
dining-room.  She  was  quite  composed, 
not  having  been  as  terror-stricken  at  any 
time  as  Myra.  We  learned  afterward 
that  she  had  had  much  less  occasion,  for 
Myra,  in  trying  to  find  Nursy  Brown's 
door,  had  run  strmgbt  into  the  arms  of 
one  of  the  midnight  marauders. 

'*  You  will  get  more  than  you  want 
of  that  cook -woman  afore  you  get 
through  with  her  I"  were  Myra's  last 
words  to  me,  as  she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders with  a  dubious  insinuation. 

That  night  passed  quietly,  and  each 
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member  of  the  family  rose  next  morning 
greatly  refreshed.  Phil  had  cracked  a 
good  many  Jokes  over  the  police  gnard, 
told  me  that  lightning  was  never  known 
to  strike  twice  in  the  same  place ;  bat, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  he  was  glad  of 
the  arrangement. 

Spicy  was  late  to  breakfast,  and,  when 
I  sent  out  for  an  instalment  of  hot  rolls 
and  coffee,  I  did  not  get  it.  Maggie 
seemed  onwilluig  to  tell  me  why,  but  I 
drew  it  out  of  her.  The  cook  had  put 
things  all  away  and  washed  the  coffee- 
pot, and  said  to  Maggie : 

"  Go  long,  I'm  not  going  to  have  one 
meal  bothering  round  until  the  next  one 
is  ready." 

We  exchanged  a  few  significant 
glances,  and  made  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

She  understood  her  business,  that 
feminine  monster,  who  had  usurped  such 
high-handed  rule  in  my  establishment, 
but  we  all  kept  out  of  her  way.  The 
delicious  dinners  and  lunches  and  break- 
fasts, and  the  snowy  kitchen,  and  the 
shining  tin,  and  the  perfect  order  that 
reigned  supreme,  reconciled  me  to  many 
of  her  ways ;  but  I  was  far  from  being 
comfortable.    Spicy  said  to  Phil : 

^*  Sister  Meddle  never  dares  to  drink 
two  cups  of  coffee  now,  for  if  she  sends 
for  more  she  is  liable  to  be  discharged." 
One  week,  two  weeks,  and  yet  no 
clew  to  the  robbers  I  I  grew  more  and 
more  philosophic,  but  Spioy's  bursts  of 
grief  and  self-reproaches  were  daily  food. 
She  was  too  light-hearted  to  pine  under 
the  pressure  of  the  misfortune,  but  she 
could  not  banish  it  from  her  mind.  Phil 
liad  picked  up  the  ghost  story,  and 
thought  it  a  capital  joke. 


"  She'll  have  to  hurry  up  if  she  is 
going  to  pay  me  a  visit  before  I  go  to 
Detroit,"  he  said,  one  evening. 

^^And  when  may  that  sad  time  ar- 
rive ? "  I  asked.  '*  We  have  got  so  used 
to  you,  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going 
to  spare  yon."^ 

"  I  shall  get  off  about  Tuesday  next, 
Providence  permitting." 

He  had  been  offered  a  better  position 
in  a  Michigan  bank,  and  had  accepted. 

"We  shall  miss  him;  but  then  we 
are  not  as  timid  as  we  were,  and  Leo- 
nardus  w^iU  be  home  for  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore a  great  while,"  I  said  to  Spicy. 

"  I  had  just  as  soon  he  would  go  as 
not.  He  is  only  a  lay  figure  anyway. 
All  he  does  is  to  laugh  at  us  when  there 
is  any  real  danger.  And,  to  tell  the  up- 
and-down  truth,  I  am  tired  of  his  per- 
petual ding-dong  about  SpicyU  gho9t^'^ 
she  replied. 

"What  an  inconsistent  young  lady! 
Not  half  an  hour  ago  you  were  begging 
him  to  stay." 

"  Complimentary,  purely.  One  must 
pamper  a  man's  vanity  a  little.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I,  Meddle." 

The  night  after  he  left,  I  went  to 
the  blue-room  to  get  an  extra  pillow 
for  Bright.  I  lighted  the  gas,  drew  down 
the  window-shade  and  gathered  up  some 
newspapers  which  were  scattered.  One 
of  the  arms  of  my  cane-rocker  was  miss- 
ing, and  I  searched  for  it  until  it  turned 
up  from  behind  the  bureau.  Then  I  dis- 
covered the  handle  gone  f^om  my  deco- 
rated china  pitcher,  and  after  much  ado 
all  to  myself  I  extracted  it  from  the 
washstand  drawer  and  stood  holding  the 
dismembered  part  in  my  hand,  full  of 
vexation,  though  not  able  to   pin  the 
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guilt  of  the  accident  to  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, when,  suddeDly,  a  gast  of  damp 
night  air  chilled  and  startled  me,  and, 
tarning  qoicklj  around  in  the  direction 
of  the  closet-door,  which  had  silently 
swung  open,  I  encountered  the  hlacli:, 
piercing  eyes  of  a  tall,  sickly-looking, 
thin-yisaged  woman,  in  a  singularly- 
fashioned  rohe  of  white,  more  nearly  re- 
semhling  a  counterpane  than  any  thing 
I  can  name,  and  while  my  heart  was 
struggling  for  room  to  turn  over  in  nfy 
throat,  and  my  hlood  was  leaping  through 
my  yeins  with  telegraphic  velocity,  she 
slowly  receded  from  my  sight  and  dis- 
appeared altogether! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BPIOT^B    OOTTBAGB. 

*^  And  you  think  she  was  really  a  live 
woman,  do  you  ? " 

It  was  Spicy  who  asked  that  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  I,  lying  on  my  hed,  who 
replied,  with  an  effort : 

**  Oertaiuly.'' 

**  Then  what  did  you  go  and  do  such 
an  ahsurdly  silly  thing  as  to  faint  away 
for?" 

"  I  can't  explain.  We  have  had  con- 
siderahle  stir  and  excitement  of  late,  and 
I  suppose  I  am  nervous,  like  womankind 
in  general." 

"  What  was  the  color  of  her  hair  ? " 

"  Dark,  or  hlack.  She  reminded  me 
of  a  Southern  lady  I  once  knew.  I  wish 
I  could  have  had  strength  and  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  have  followed  her  and 
unravelled  the  mystery." 

Oh,  Meddie  I  I  am  glad  you  didn't. 
She  would  have  heguiled  you  into  some 


cranny  or  other,  and  that  would  have 
heen  the  last  of  you.  I  wonder  she 
didn't  gohhle  you  up  as  it  was !  Bnt, 
say,  did  she  look  unhappy,  as  if  she  was 
tired  of  roving  ahout  hetween  heaven 
and  earth,  without  any  hushand  or  home 
of  her  own,  and  in  such  queer  clothes?  " 

I  smiled. 

''She  looked  very  sad  and  a  trifle 
wild,"  I  replied, 

"I  see  I  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  I  can  ever  arrive  at  the  minntisd 
of  the  case  for  certain,  and  that  is  hy  in- 
terviewing the  ghost  myself.  I  helieve 
I  will  get  hig  Ann  to  sit  up  with  me  some 
night  and  watch  for  her." 

I  smiled  agdn,  and  very  incredulously. 

"  You  had  hetter." 

"Don't  he  sarcastic,  Meddie,  Per- 
haps you  think  I  don't  dare  ?  Th^e  19 
one  thing  ahout  it,  the  ghost  and  I  would 
have  a  great  point  of  attraction,  for  we 
should  hoth  he  afraid  of  Ann." 

"  Spicy,  you  are  the  oddest  bundle  of 
contradictions  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
meet  I  Would  you  really  and  truly  and 
deliberately  station  yourself  in  the  blue- 
room,  with  only  Ann  to  protect  you,  and 
await  the  coming  of  our  queer  visitor  ?  '* 

"  I  believe  I  would,"  aud  there  was 
meaning  in  the  twinkling  of  her  pretty 
eye.  "  May  I  buy  up  Ann  with  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  ? " 

"  No,  that  would  be  hardly  safe.  But 
you  may  promise  her  an  extra  five  dol- 
lars when  I  pay  her  month's  wages,  if 
you  wish." 

"  You  give  me  full  permission  to  make 
arrangements,  do  you  ? " 

"Yes." 

I  had  very  little  faith  in  her  carrying 
out  the  daring  project.    It  was  not  equal 
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to  the  original  grain  of  mustard-seed.  I 
knew  how  easy  it  was  to  plan  and  talk 
and  get  ready,  and  even  fight  with  an 
invisible  foe,  bat  my  late  remarkable  ex- 
perience had  tangbt  me  the  fallacy  of  all 
self-measTirements  and  human  calcula- 
tions when  brought  to  the  unwelcome 
test.  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  problem 
solved  of  who  or  what  manner  of  per- 
son or  spirit  was  thus  intruding  upon 
the  privacy  of  our  little  home,  and  why 
she  came  and  gazed  in  upon  us,  and  went 
away  again  giving  no  sign!  But  I  did 
not  esteem  Spicy  the  proper  one  to 
fathom  the  secret,  and  I  did  not  believe 
she  would  make  the  attempt.  She  was 
buzzing  about  all  day,  and  several  times 
allnded  to  her  night^s  undertaking ;  said 
Ann  was  willing.  She  believed  Ann  was 
rather  predisposed  in  favor  of  ghosts.  I 
«poke  to  Nursy  Brown  about  the  freak 
which  Spicy  had  taken  in  her  head^  and 
Mked  her  if  she  thought  I  had  better  for- 
bid it. 

*^0b,  no;  if  no  good  comes  of  it,  no 
harm  more  serious  than  a  scare  will  be 
l»iely  to  befall  her." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  Spicy 
told  me  that  she  and  Ann  were  going  on 
^Qty  as  soon  as  the  yeast  came  for  the 
breakfast  muffins.  She  had  put  on  a 
little  red  jacket,  embroidered  with  black, 
^d  her  dainty  curls,  dressed  with  far 
Diore  than  her  usual  care,  were  floating 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  cheeks 
were  glowing,  and  her  eyes  were  spark- 
ing with  eagerness  and  expectation. 
^^0  was  more  lovely  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her  before,  and  I  was  giving  her  an 
^ectionate  mental  embrace  when  Ann 
P^t  her  head  through  the  door. 

*I  are  ready,  miss." 


^*  Have  yon  been  in  the  closet  during 
the  day  to  assure  yourself  that  the  win- 
dow is  perfectly  secure  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes — yes,  indeed  I "  replied  Spicy. 
"  Nursy  Brown  and  I  have  been  like  two 
revolving  lights  ever  since  early  in  the 
morning.  There  isn't  a  sign  of  a  place 
where  a  body  can  get  in  or  out.  I  am 
going  to  put  a  lighted  candle  in  there 
for  the  ghost's  convenience." 

"  What  shall  you  do  first  if  you  see 
any  one  ? " 

"  The  dear  only  knows  I  But  I  sha'n't 
fall  down  as  you  did,  for  one  thing.  I 
guess  I  shall  say — *  Good-evening,  and 
how  are  the  folks  at  home  ? ' " 

^^  I  shall  feel  of  her,  and  see  what  she 
are  made  of  1  "  spoke  up  Ann. 

"  That  is  right,  and  don't  fail  to  find 
out  where  she  goes,  too,"  I  said. 

**  I  sha'n't  lit  her  go  at  all,  onless  Miss 
Spicy  tells  me  to,"  continued  her  cook- 
ship. 

They  started  on  their  way,  and  I 
heard  Spicy  saying  in  the  hall : 

"Now,  Ann,  you  must  not  go  to 
sleep.  You  know  it  is  a  part  of  our  con- 
tract that  I  am  not  to  give  you  a  penny 
if  you  shut  your  eyes  once,  except  to 
wink." 

I  wished  I  had  been  able  to  have  gone 
with  them.  I  asked  Nursy  Brown  not 
to  go  to  bed,  and  to  look  into  the  blue- 
room  once  in  a  while. 

It  was  so  still  in  that  part  of  the 
house  as  the  hours  slid  away  that  I  con- 
cluded they  must  all  be  asleep,  and,  at 
last,  getting  more  aroused  and  apprehen- 
sive, I  got  up  and  stood  at  my  door  and 
listened.  Finally,  I  determined  that  it 
would  not  do  me  any  more  harm  to  go 
and  see,  than  to  fret  and  worry  without 
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knowing.  Nursj  Brown  was  in  her 
rockicg-cbair  reading  a  new  magazine. 
I  passed  by  and  peeped  into  the  blue- 
room.  Ann  sat  in  a  chair  bj  the  bnrean, 
with  her  ejres  fixed  on  the  closet-door, 
and  Spicy  lay  on  the  bed  looking  at  Ann. 
They  both  saw  me,  and  Spicy  put  her 
linger  to  her  lip  to  warn  me  not  to  speak. 
She  smiled  while  doing  so,  bat  the  dim- 
ples at  the  comers  of  her  month  were 
expressive  of  high  excitement  rather 
than  merriment. 

I  retamed  to  my  bed  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  slept  quietly.  How  long  I 
am  unable  to  say.  I  was  wakened  by  a 
laugh  that  sounded  like  a  chink  of  silver 
dollars.  No  one  who  knew  my  sister 
Spicy  intimately  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  from  whence  it  came.  I  started  up, 
threw  a  shawl  round  me,  and  went  to 
the  blue-room.  Not  a  soul  was  there! 
Frightened,  I  stepped  along  and  looked 
into  the  closet  which  was  open  I  There 
stood  Spicy  quite  alooe  intent  on  the  ex- 
amination of  an  old  daguerreotype  by^ 
the  dim  light  of  the  candle.  It  was  not 
in  a  case,  and  upon  the  back  of  it  was 
pasted  an  autograph.  She  looked  from 
the  picture  to  the  name,  then  to  the  pic- 
ture again,  revolving  the  two  back  and 
forth  before  her  eyes,  entirely  oblivious 
to  my  presence  until  I  spoke  to  her. 
And  even  then  she  could  not  seem  to  dis- 
engage her  thoughts  sufficiently  to  reply. 

''What  is  it?'*  I  asked,  the  second 
and  finally  the  third  time. 

"It  is—" 

But  she  got  no  farther,  and  still 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  astonishment,  or 
in  some  great  absorbing  study. 

"  Let  me  see." 

And  I  stepped  down  beside  her. 


''Ah  I  a  young  man  I  rather  good- 
looking,  tool  Nose  decidedly  Roman. 
Standing  collar.  Hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle." 

She  turned  it  over  and  I  read  the 
name. 

"  Feed  Gildebsleeve  I  " 

"  Where  did  it  come  from  ? " 

"It  was  on  the  floor  just  where  I 
standi  I  hit  my  foot  against  it  and 
stooped  and  picked  it  up ! " 

"  And  you  had  been  in  before,  and  it 
was  not  there  then  ?  " 
^    "No.    The  floor  was  clean  as  Ann^s 
kitchen  table." 

We  went  back  into  the  blue-room, 
and  under  the  gas,  with  our  heads  rub- 
bing against  each  other,  gazed  into  the 
honest,  pleasing  face  that  was  returning 
the  compliment  with  spirit. 

"How  happened  you  to  go  in  the 
closet?" 

"Oh,  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  see  Ann  was  so  prodigiously  coura- 
geous that  I  didn't  have  much  fidth  in 
her.  It  was  getting  so  late  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  we  should  have  no 
adventures  to  entertain  you  with  in  the 
morning,  and  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
little  fun  all  to  myself,  trying  to  see  how 
much  the  old  cook  would  bear.  So  I 
pretended  I  heard  footsteps  going  up  and 
down  in  the  closet.  She  looked  wild, 
and  opened  her  mouth  and  eyes.  Then 
I  whispered  and  asked  her  to  open  the 
closet-door  and  let  the  poor  ghost  in,  so 
that  we  could  get  through  and  go  to  bed  I 
You  ought  to  have  seen  her  teeth  chat- 
ter I  And  such  an  awful  look  as  she  gave 
me  I  And  then  she  got  pale,  and  her 
eyes  bunged  out,  and  the  big  flat  bow 
she  wears  on  the  thin  spot  (top  of  her 
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head)  fell  off,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
bands  as  if  she  was  going  to  swim,  and 
began :  ^  Oh,  fanther,  and  hanlj  mother 
and  the  blessed  virgin,  presarve  nsl '  and 
it  was  80  comical  to  me,  for  I  hadn't 
heard  any  noise  in  the  doset,  and  then 
sbe  stammered,  and  choked,  and  gurgled, 
and  cried  '  go-go-go-go-awaj ; '  and  I 
was  so  intent  npon  seeing  the  end  of  her 
conniption^  or  whatever  it  was,  that  it 
never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  anjr  thing  else  to  look  at,  until 
she  ran  from  the  room,  and  I  laughed  I 
Then  I  moved  mj  head,  and  lol  the 
strange  woman,  or  ghost,  which  yon  and 
Nnrsj  Brown  have  described,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  closet-door  I  I  sprang  from 
the  bed  and  put  mj  foot  through  mj 
hoop,  and  tripped,  and  floundered,  and 
was  80  long  in  recovering  mj  balance 
that  I  failed  to  see  her  ladyship  home. 
When  I  got  to  the  closet  there  was  no  one 
there,  and  nothing  to  be  found  but  this 
picture?  Meddle,  do  you  believe  in 
witches?" 

"  Ko.  I  have  not  much  belief  in  any 
thmg  just  now,  and  what  I  have  is  un- 
settled. "Were  you  not  frightened  at  all  ? 
You  seem  to  have  deported  yourself  with 
great  ooohiess  I  " 

**0h,  as  for  that,  I  felt  a  little  squeam- 
ish in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  not  half  as 
bad  to  face  a  danger  on  your  own  re- 
Bponsibility  as  it  is  to  be  pitched  into  it 
by  somebody  else.  It  is  like  my  fidget- 
ing everybody,  and  the  driver  in  particu- 
lar, when  I  ride  after  a  frisky  horse. 
But  out  at  Aunt  Minerva's,  last  summer, 
I  not  only  drove  her  runaway  Dick  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  but  I  often  actu- 
ally harnessed  the  old,  cross,  biting  beast. 
Last  week,  one  day,  I  was  riding  in  the 


omnibus  on  the  west  side,  and  almost 
got  the  higJistrikes  because  the  horses 
kicked  up.  So  you  see  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  count  on  my  valor.  It  comes  and 
goes.  As  for  the  gh6st,  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. She  did  not  come  up  to  my  mark  at 
all.  She  wasn't  dressed  pretty,  had  no 
white  sheet  about  her;  her  garb  was 
plain  black  1  If  my  eyes  served  me  right, 
the  bottom  of  her  dress  was  all  mud.  I  do 
wish  she  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry." 

^^  Did  she  make  no  noise  whatever  in 
her  exit  ? " 

^'  Not  that  I  can  complain  ot  1  made 
some,  though.  I  spilt  Phil's  cologne  bot- 
tle on  the  table  and  smashed  it.  I  have 
not  looked  after  the  pieces  yet,  but  I 
guess  they  will  keep." 

'^Let  us  go  and  examine  the  window 
once  more.  Spicy." 

"  What,  the  one  in  the  closet  ?  agreed," 
and  away  she  tripped. 

It  was  fast.  Our  combined  force 
could  not  shake  it.  The  mystery  deep- 
ened, and  could  not  be  explained  away 
by  any  possibility.  And  the  picture, 
springing  upon  us  in  such  a  singular  man- 
ner, added  to  our  mystification.  True, 
it  might  have  been  among  the  rubbish  in 
connection  with  the  old  letters,  but  not 
very  probable,  because,  if  so,  why  did 
we  not  find  it  before  ?  or  how  could  it 
have  moved  itself  into  the  place  where  it 
was  discovered  ? 

"It  makes  me  think  of  my  dream," 
said  Spicy. 

"  I  wish  you  would  step  and  ask  Nur- 
sy  Brown  for  a  shawl,  I  am  getting  chil- 
ly," I  said. 

Spicy  obeyed,  but  was  back  presently. 

^^  Where  can  she  be?  She  is  not  in 
her  room  I " 
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"Not  in  her  room!  The  baby's 
there?" 

"  Oh,  yea,  as  sweet  as  a  dampling/' 

^^Then  she  can't  be  far  o£  Look 
in  the  bath-room." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  hall  close  by 
where  we  were  standing.  Spicy  pushed 
open  the  door,  and,  instead  of  Nursy 
Brown,  there  was  Ann,  counting  her 
beads! 

"You  are  a  great  one!  Who  did 
you  leave  to  take  care  of  me,  I  should 
like  to  know?  Do  you  call  that  pluck? 
I  never  shall  put  you  on  guard  again !  " 
exclaimed  Spicy. 

Ann  slowly  arose  from  her  knees. 

'*  So  you  are  not  much  of  a  soldier, 
after  all?  Tell  me  what  you  saw."  I 
addressed  her  from  the  door  of  the  blue- 
room. 

"  I  know  it  was  onkind  to  desart  Miss 
Spicy,  but  I  daren't  do  no  other  way, 
cause  my  old  misthress,  who's  dead  this 
many  a  year,  was  right  there  afore  me, 
and  shure  it  was  me  she  was  afthnr." 

"  How  did  she  look  ? " 

"  Very  quare  in  the  eye,  marm.  Dis- 
contented like,  as  if  she  was  a  mite  lone- 
some, and  wanted  her  owld  faithful  Ann 
to  fix  her  broth,  and  make  her  tay  for 
her." 

Spicy  giggled,  and  then,  trying  to  con- 
trol herself  with  a  sort  of  nervous  des- 
peration, burst  into  tears. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for  ? "  I  asked, 
smiling. 

*'  Because  my  grandmother  is  dead ; " 
and  then  she  giggled  again,  until  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  strangle. 

The  north  hall-door  opened  and  shut 
Jast  then,  and  while  I  strained  my  ears 
in  breathless  anxiety  for  what  was  to 


foUow,  Kursy  Brown  ran  up  the  stairs. 
She  was  panting  and  more  excited  than 
usual  for  her,  but  when  Spicy  questioned 
eagerly  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  and 
where  she  had  been,  she  only  answered : 

'* Nothing  is  the  matter,  dear;  and 
I've  been  under  the  barberry-bush,  to  try 
to  settle  the  point  in  my  mind  whether 
any  one  climbed  up  or  down  the  grape- 
arbor  near  the  closet  window." 

^'  And  did  you  see  «ny  one  ?  " 

"  No,  dear." 

"  You  know  the  ghost  has  paid  me  a 
visit  ?    Ann  and  I  both  saw  her  I " 

"  I  presumed  so,  and  that  was  why  I 
slipped  out  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  stir  in 
the  blue-room.  But  I  am  back  no  wiser 
than  I  went." 

"  We  may  as  well  lock  up  the  room 
and  go  to  bed,"  I  said,  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  my  unseasonable  exertions. 

"  And  you  want  no  more  of  me,  do 
you  ? "  asked  Ann,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Yes;  we  want  you  to  pray  till 
morning,  to  keep  us  clear  of  purgatory," 
siud  Spicy,  with  a  sober  face.  "  If  you 
are  afraid  to  go  down  to  your  room  alone 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  count  sled-stakes 
as  I  go." 

"  Hush  I "  I  said,  grasping  her  arm. 

I  was  afraid  Ann  might  take  excep- 
tions to  being  ridiculed,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it.  She  looked  as  if  she 
thought  Spicy  was  going  to  carry  out 
her  proposition,  and  I  think  she  would 
have  very  much  liked  to  have  had  her 
done  so. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  she  departed. 
Nursy  Brown  put  out  the  candle  and  the 
gas,  and  locked  the  blue-room  door,  and 
Spicy  staid  in  my  room  to  give  me  my 
medicine  at  four  o'clock. 
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I  don^t  know  how  many  times  she 
looked  at  that  picture  of  Fred  Gilder- 
sleeve  before  she  got  qnietl  Once  she 
kissed  it  She  put  it  under  her  pillow, 
took  it  out  again  and  laid  it  in  a  chair, 
removed  it  over  to  the  table,  carried  it  to 
the  borean,  brought  it  back  to  the  bed, 
and  changed  it  no  less  than  a  dozen 
times  from  the  pillow  to  the  chair  and 
back  again*  I  did  not  esteem  it  worth 
^'hile  to  talk  anj  more,  for  the  night 
was  far  spent,  and  we  both  slept  at  last. 

I  bad  a  carpenter  come  the  next  day 
and  put  a  lock  on  the  closet-door.  Kur- 
sj  Brown  advised  me  to  keep  the  blue- 
room  under  lock  and  key  also.  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  feel  that  a  portion  of 
one^s  house  was  uninhabitable,  but  I  re- 
solved upon  that  course  until  such  time 
as  we  should  be  able  to  decide  what  sort 
of  a  being  was  entailed  upon  our  hospi- 
tality. 

Leonardus  arrived,  shoulder-straps 
and  all,  on  the  first  day  of  July.  He  had 
got  leave  of  absence  for  a  month,  and 
brought  gladness  to  our  hearts.  We  had 
80  much  to  tell  him,  and  we  talked  so 
fast  and  so  constantly,  that  I  began  to 
fear  that  he  never  would  remember  the 
half  we  were  saying,  and  had  already 
proposed  a  little  music  by  way  of  giving 
him  a  rest,  when  Spicy  began  about  her 
ghost,  and  told  the  story  in  such  a  divert- 
uig  style  that  he  laughed  heartily. 

"Four  of  you  all  saw  the  same  thing, 
did  you?  "Well,  that  sounds  like  evi- 
dence.   No  getting  over  that." 

But  the  robbery  did  not  strike  him  in 
80  pleasant  a  vein.  His  brow  clouded, 
and  he  asked  a  great  many  questions.  I 
saw  Spioy's  lip  quivering,  and  the  sparkle 
in  her  eyes  getting  dimmed  from  an  ap- 


proaching i*hower,  and  hastily  turned  the 
subject.  There  was  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  do  so  just  then,  too,  for 
Nursy  Brown  was  coming  up  the  walk 
with  Bright,  and  his  father  had  not  seen 
him  yet. 

How  my  heart  beat  as  ho  caught  him 
up,  and  tossed  him  in  the  air,  and  held 
him  at  arras'  length,  and  looked  at  him  t 
Bright  was  afraid.  He  was  not  used  to 
gentlemen.  A  soldier  in  full  uniform  he 
had  never  seen  except  on  the  street.  He 
did  not  appreciate  the  familiar  hugs  and 
kisses  of  the  great  bronzed  fellow  who 
shook  him  round.  He  made  up  a  lip 
more  remarkable  for  every  thing  else 
than  beauty,  and  stretched  his  chubby 
arms  toward  Nursy  Brown,  who  stood 
waiting  in  the  entry,  and  then  he 
screamed  with  a  volume  of  sound  that 
caused  Leonardus  to  pass  him  over  with 
the  remark : 

'^  You  will  make  a  good  general,  my 
boy." 

We  heard  him  cry  for  some  time  after 
he  reached  the  nursery.  Leonardus  sit- 
ting on  the  piano-stool,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  looking  at  the  carpet. 

'^I  was  trying  to  think.  Meddle, 
Where  I  had  seen  those  eyes  before,"  he 
said,  at  length,  with  a  perplexed  air. 

"What  eyes,  or  whose  eyes?  exouse 
my  grammar." 

"Bright's  nurse's,  or  whatever  yon 
call  the  person  who  took  him  from  me." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

'*  Neither  do  I.  I  will  tell  you  who 
she  reminds  me  of.  You  have  heard  me 
speak  of  Lewis  Yance,  my  old  chum  at 
Harvard,  who  is  now  Brigadier-General 
Vance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 
Well,  it  is  his  wife.    I  was  at  their  house 
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in  Boston,  after  mj  retarn  from  Califor- 
nia. He  married  Judge  Shnbill^s  niece 
of  Detroit,  one  of  the  most  beaatifal 
girls  on  this  continent." 

'^  In  what  respect  does  Nnrsy  Brown 
look  like  her  ?  '* 

"I  really  cannot  saj.  It  is  her  eyes, 
I  reckon.  There  is  something  very  peon- 
liar  abont  them.    DonH  yon  think  so?  " 

"Indeed  I  do,"  chimed  in  Spicy. 

"  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  sad  bit 
of  history  connected  with  that  unfortu- 
nate pair.  I  met  poor  Yance  when  I 
went  to  Washington  with  those  dis- 
patches, and,  one  night,  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  his  camp-fire,  he  unburdened 
his  heart  to  me.  He  married  his  wife 
abroad,  and  I  never  knew  the  circum- 
stances before.  She  was  travelling  with 
her  brother,  her  only  near  relative, 
and  in  Florence  they  fell  in  company 
with  Lewis  Vance.  He  and  young  Ev- 
erett had  known  each  other  in  Buffalo, 
where  the  latter  was  doing  a  thriving 
mercantile  business." 

'*  What  was  the  sister^s  name  ?  "  ask- 
ed Spicy  and  I,  both  in  the  same  breath. 

"Ida — Ida  Everett.  Why  do  you 
stare  so  f " 

"  Never  mind,  go  on,"  I  said,  as  calm- 
ly as  possible,  although  my  heart  was 
getting  up  a  great  tattoo  at  the  prospect 
of  learning  something  of  Ida  Everett^s 
fortunes. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  gentle- 
men knew  each  other,  and  Yance  fell  in 
love  with  the  lady.  He  offered  himself 
in  his  abrupt  and  impetuous  manner,  and 
was  very  kindly  and  firmly  refused.  Still 
he  hovered  about,  determined  to  win  her, 
and  saw  her  daily.  His  love  increased 
until  it   became  an   infatuation.     The 


brother  fell  sick,  and  his  life  was  in  great 
danger,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  a  small  German  town 
where  the  air  was  dry  and  pure.  Yance 
accompanied  them,  and  devoted  himself 
with  loving  assiduity  to  the  task  of 
nursing  his  friend,  and  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  anxious  sister.  Everett  lin- 
gered for  many  weeks,  and  then  died 
with  only  the  two  watchers  to  follow 
him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  earliest  part  of 
his  sickness  Ida  had  written  to  her  uncle, 
but  the  lett9r,  like  many  another  that 
followed  it,  never  went  farther  than  Lew- 
is Yance^s  pocket.  Now,  while  she  was 
counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore her  good  guardian  could  reach  her, 
the  villain  knew  that  he  had  her  in  hia 
power  and  bided  his  time. 

"Full  of  sorrow  for  her  loved  and 
lost  brother,  and  despairing  lest  she 
should  be  left  in  a  foreign  land,  not  only 
devoid  of  funds  wherewith  to  accomplish 
her  homeward  trip,  but  dependent  upon 
her  own  very  limfited  travelling  experi- 
ence, she  listened  with  more  lenity  to 
the  protestations  of  her  lover,  and  when 
he  vowed  that  he  would  not  leave  her, 
whether  she  married  him  or  not,  and  on 
his  bended  knees  begged  her  to  save  him 
from  self-destruction  by  becoming  his 
wife,  she  at  last  consented,  reluctantly, 
he  well  knew,  for  she  was  frank  enough 
to  tell  him,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  she  loved  another,  and  where  it  was 
not  returned. 

"  The  wedding  must  have  been  a  sad 
one.  Yance,  whose  habits  were  none  cf 
the  best,  and  who  had  been  so  long  un- 
der self-imposed  restraint  in  order  to 
obtain  his  wife,  fell  headlong  into  dissipa- 
tion.   In  Paris  he  launched  out  into  the 
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most  anbounded  extravagance.  Arrived 
in  Boston,  he  bought  a  Beacon-Street 
mansion,  filled  it  with  costly  trappings, 
sapplied  his  wife  with  silks  and  satms 
and  jewelry,  which  she  wonld  never 
wear,  and  abnsed  and  adored  her  accord- 
ing to  his  moods.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  ungovernable  passions,  and,  with 
the  tears  of  contrition  streaming  down 
his  weather-beaten  face,  he  told  me  how 
he  had  often  struck  her  in  his  fits  of  mad- 
ness, for  no  other  reason  than  because  she 
looked  so  sweet  and  suffering.  He  want- 
ed to  teach  her  to  have  spunk  enough  to 
Btrike  back.  But  he  never  did.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  fortune  left 
him  and  was  on  the  straight  road  through 
it,  although  it  happened  to  be  so  large 
that  he  had  time  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
misery  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the 
route. 

"  One  strange  freak  which  he  carried 
through  with  a  high  hand  was,  not  to  al- 
low his  wife  to  vint  her  uncle,  and,  when 
that  dear  old  gentleman  came  to  Boston, 
he  managed  to  make  his  stay  so  uncom- 
fortable, that  neither  Ida  nor  the  judge 
cared  to  have  it  prolonged.  About  two 
years  after  they  were  married  she  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  going  to  De- 
troit for  an  absence  of  two  weeks.  He 
nved.  But  she  was  decided  for  once. 
Seemg  himself  powerless  to  prevent  her 
from  going,  he  swore  she  should  leave 
her  baby  at  home,  a  little  fellow  not 
quite  as  old  as  our  Bright,  and  carried 
liis  point  with  threats. 

"Her  uncle  returned  with  her  at  the 
time  appointed,  but  did  not  go  to  her 
hoase.  He  had  business  in  Providence 
and  New  Haven,  and  went  on  immedi- 
ately.    Vance  met  her,  half-drunk  as 


usual,  and  told  her  she  should  pay  for 
her  ridiculous  wilfulness  in  going  to  De- 
troit against  his  wishes.  She  greeted  him 
pleasantly,  and  ran  up-stairs  to  her  babv. 
The  nursery  was  vacant.  She  hurried 
from  room  to  room,  and  lastly  to  the 
kitchen,  to  inquire  for  the  little  one. 
The  cook  told  her  that  the  nurse  had 
taken  him  out  for  a  walk.  So  she  took 
off  her  things  and  watched  from  the  win- 
dow tearMly  and  impatiently  for  his  re- 
turn. Yanoe  saw  her  distress,  and  acted 
upon  it.  He  says  an  army  of  devils  must 
have  taken  possession  of  him.  He  went 
to  the  door,  and  when  the  girl  brought 
the  child  up  the  steps  he  took  it  from 
her  and  dismissed  her.  Knowing  his  pe- 
culiarities, she  was  too  much  frightened 
to  say  any  thing  and  went  round  to  the 
kitchen.  He  took  the  ch  ild  to  its  m  other, 
and,  just  as  she  was  about  to  receive  it 
from  his  arms  with  an  expression  of  su- 
preme delight  on  her  face,  he  lifted  it 
high  in  the  air,  and  let  it  fall  from  the 
dizzy  distance  to  the  floor.  The  little 
creature  never  breathed  afterward, 

^'  He  was  sobered  before  the  frineral, 
but  his  wife  refused  to  see  him.  He 
wondered  why  there  had  been  no  more 
fuss  and  excitement  I  He  had  expected 
both.  He  did  not  exactly  care  to  be  ar- 
rested for  murder,  but  he  meant  to  show 
that  little  saint  of  a  woman  who  was 
master  in  his  house.  Didn^t  care  much 
if  the  brat  was  gone,  if  folks  would  take 
it  peaceably.    Ida  had  always  loved  it  a 

d n  sight  better  than  she  had  him. 

But  he  don't  think  he  meant  to  kill  it. 
Was  so  far  gone  the  night  afterward 
that  he  did  not  know  he  had. 

^^  He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  wife  while 
the  minister  read  the  burial-service  over 
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the  little  casket  which  contained  their 
all.  He  rode  by  her  side  in  the  carriage 
to  Mt.  Auborn  cemetery.  He  stood  bj 
her  side  while  a  little  mound  was  raised. 
He  did  all  that  was  respectable  and  prop- 
er. But  he  never  once  got  a  glimpse  of 
her  face  from  behind  the  wall  of  crape 
which  enshrouded  her,  nor  did  thej  ex- 
change a  word  during  the  whole  time. 
He  was  extremely  depressed,  from  the 
want  of  his  accustomed  stimulant,  and 
left  the  carriage  before  arriving  at  his 
own  door,  to  step  into  a  saloon.  He 
went  home  about  midnight,  and  found 
on  his  table  a  little  note  of  farewell  His 
wife  had  left  him  forever.    It  ran  thus : 

"  *  Lewis  :  You  have  no  accuser.  Fear 
not.  I  sent  for  our  physician  and  told 
him  I  had  dropped  my  baby.  He  could 
not  bring  the  darling  back  to  life.  Its 
death  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
mother^s  carelessness. 

"  *  Seek  me  not,  for  you  will  never  find 
me.  I  do  not  go  to  my  uncle,  nor  to  any 
one  who  ever  knew  me.  Nor  shall  I 
ever  present  any  claims  for  one  penny  of 
your  property,  nor  for  what  was  once 
mine,  but  is  now  in  your  hands.    Ida.' 

^^  If  you  could  have  seen  that  stout 
man  weep  in  his  bitterness  of  spirit 
when  he  showed  me  that  worn  note, 
your  heart  would  have  bled  for  him, 
richly  as  he  deserved  his  punishment. 
He  swears  that  from  that  hour  until  the 
present  time  he  has  not  tasted  a  glass 
of  liquor.  That  until  the  brea)i:ing  out 
of  the  Rebellion  he  has  never  ceased  his 
unavailing  search  for  his  loved  and  lost. 
He  has  travelled  through  the  country  on 
foot  to  ferret  out,  if  possible,  her  refuge 
in  some  by-place,  has  walked  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  large  cities,  gazing 


into  every  face  that  he  passed ;  has  jour- 
neyed from  point  to  point,  from  horizon 
to  horizon — the  one  great  purpose  of 
his  life  to  find  and  humble  himself  be- 
fore her  whom  he  had  so  terribly  and 
so  cruelly  wronged,  and  crave  forgive- 
ness for  the  past,  even  if  the  future  must 
be  a  stinging  blank.'* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

BEMOBSE   Aim    BETBIBI7TI0N. 

"How  it  does  soften  one  toward  a 
wicked  man  to  have  him  repentant  I '' 
said  Spicy,  with  a  little  gulp.  "  I  would 
never  want  to  see  him,  though,  if  I  were 
she." 

"  She  must  have  understood  him  well 
to  provide  against  such  a  possible  con- 
tingency," continued  Leonardus.  "He 
has  never  so  much  as  obtained  the  slight- 
est trace  of  her.  And  she  cut  herself 
equally  adrift  from  all  her  friends.  Not 
one  of  them  can  tell  whether  she  be  liv- 
ing or  dead.  Judge  Shubill  has  gone 
down  in  sorrow  to  his  grave.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  some  web  of  romance  woven 
into  his  history,  I  believe.  I  have  some 
idea  that  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
Ida's  mother  whom  he  loved  in  his  youth, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  At  any  rate  he 
adopted  the  little  orphan,  and  educated 
her,  and  very  nearly  idolized  her.  Now 
he  has  left  the  whole  bulk  of  bis  proper- 
ty, real  and  personal,  in  trust  for  ber, 
should  she  ever  come  fbrward  to  receive 
it.  He  gave  her  $50,000  as  a  bridal 
present,  and  that,  I  suppose,  was  what 
she  referred  to  in  her  note.  Vance  says 
he  has  deposited  it,  subject  to  her  order, 
and  so  settled  his  own  affairs  that  heir»- 
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at-Iaw  cannot  put  in  their  hearing  unless 
his  wife^s  decease  is  properly  authenti- 
cated. He  hopes  to  fall  in  hattle,  and 
courts  the  positions  of  greatest  danger. 
His  reputation  for  daring  and  intrepidity 
is  unequalled  in  that  division  of  the 
army.  Life  is  an  intolerahle  hurden  to 
him,  and  remorse  is  sapping  the  very 
foandadons  of  his  existence. 

"I  took  out  that  little  picture  of 
Bright  which  you  sent  me,  Meddie,  as  I 
have  had  a  fashion  of  doing  at  any  time, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  and  was 
intendy  regarding  it,  when  all  at  once 
he  leaned  forward  and  looked  over  my 
shoulder : 

"  *  Good  God  I  Belmore,  how  did  you 
come  by  that?' 

^^  His  face  looked  like  a  dying  man's. 
1  explained,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he 
gasped: 

*^^ Pardon  me;  it  is  so  like  my  boy 
that  I  thought  you  were  displaying  it  to 
taunt  me  I  O  Belmore,  my  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear.' " 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  dimier,  and  conversation  turned  upon 
the  thousand  and  one  topics  so  interest- 
ing to  the  heads  of  families,  and  so  un- 
interesting to  the  world  in  general. 
Spicy  tried  to  teU  Leonardus  about  the 
old  letters,  and  their  connection  with 
Ida  Everett,  but  I  had  Bright  in  my 
urns,  and  was  trying  to  teach  him  to  say 
l^apa,  and  he  would  persist  in  getting  it 
"  P&y,  pay,"  and  the  brigadier  couldn't 
listen  to  any  thing  else  just  then.  After- 
ward one  of  his  favorite  rice-puddings 
came  on  the  table,  and  he  took  the 
yoangster  himself  to  try  to  make  him 
say  Flam ;  but,  with  the  obstinacy  nat- 

nral  to  children,   the   little   mischief 
5 


screwed  up  his  face  and  kept  saying 
'*  Berwy,  berwy,"  leaving  his  mouth  wide 
open  to  have  one  put  in  occasionally. 

In  the  evening  we  went  out  to  walk^ 
and  the  next  day  Leonardus  had  business 
with  the  commandant  of  the  post  at 
Camp  Douglas,  and  did  not  get  home 
xmtil  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

"  Now,  Spicy,  what  about  those  love- 
epistles  ? "  he  asked,  as  he  stretched  him- 
self upon  the  lounge  in  the  library. 

She  ran  and  got  them,  told  him  some, 
and  read  other  portions  to  him.  He  was 
greatly  interested. 

*^  How  happened  it,  Meddie,  that  you 
never  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  who 
lived  in  this  house  before  you  t "  he 
asked. 

<'  I  did.  It  is  the  old  Dwight  Man- 
sion, you  know.  They,  or  some  of  the 
members. of  the  Dwight  family,  have  oc- 
cupied it  from  the  time  it  was  built  until 
about  a  year  ago.  Then  it  was  rented  to 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Thomas.  No 
one  seems  to  know  much  about  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  paid  their  rent  and  let  the 
place  go  to  the  dogs.  If  window-shutters 
flopped,  they  let  them  flop;  if  water- 
pipes  burst,  they  let  them  burst;  if  rats 
chose  to  play  on  the  front-stairs,  they 
let  them  play  there;  in  short,  as  chil- 
dren used  to  say  when  I.was  among  their 
happy  number: 

*  They  did  M  they  do  In  Bpaln: 
When  it  rained,  they  let  it  laln.* 

Where  they  went,  when  they  left  here, 
no  one  seems  to  know,  any  more  than 
where  they  came  from.  They  had 
boarders,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain. 
But  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  learn- 
ing more." 

"  I  see.    And  any  discoveries  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  Gildersleeves  wouldn't  help 
us,  or  Ida  Everett  either/' 

**  Poor  thing  I  How  she  must  have  suf- 
fered I "  said  Spicy.  "  Now,  wouldn't  it  he 
the  strangest  thing  of  all,"  and  she  low- 
ered  her  voice  to  a  half-whisper,  "  if  our 
Nursj  Brown  were  that  very  individual  I " 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Leonardus  re- 
plied, promptly  and  decidedly.  "  I  must 
say  I  did  have  a  suspicion  of  the  kind 
the  first  day  I  arrived.  The  deep,  rich 
hlue  of  her  eye,  with  such  a  depth  of 
soul  in  hack  of  it,  hrought  Mrs.  Vance 
vividly  to  my  mind.  But  I  have  oh- 
served  this  person  more  closely  since, 
and  I  am  certain  that  one  so  highly  hred 
and  nurtured  and  cultivated,  and*  who  at 
the  last  was  drowned  in  such  an  ocean 
of  trouhle  as  Ida  Everett,  could  never 
have  fitted  herself  to  the  position  which 
Kursy  Brown  holds,  and  with  such  a 
measure  of  serene  content.  Ida  Everett, 
with  all  her  other  gifts  and  graces,  was 
a  hrilliant  writer,  and  won  distinction 
under  a  nom  de  plume^  even  hefore  her 
marriage.  She  would  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  have  resorted  to  literature 
for  a  livelihood,  if  she  took  no  money 
with  her,  as  Vance  fully  supposes." 

So  it  seemed  to  me.  How  the  strong- 
er always  influence  the  weaker  1  Ten 
minutes  hefore,  I  was  morally  confident 
that  Nursy  Brown  was  the  heroine  of 
my  tale.  I  Lad  sketched  it  on  my  brain, 
accounted  for  her  passionate  devotion  to 
my  baby  by  its  resemblance  to  her  own, 
d&vimed  the  greatness  of  her  character  by 
the  marvellous  aptitude  with  which  she 
engrossed  herself  in  little  things,  and  was 
trying  to  shape  my  figures  of  speech 
when  I  should,,  some  day,  approach  her 
on  the  delicate  and  distressing  subject. 


One  argument  from  Leonardus,  and  I  was 
all  afloat  again. 

*^  I  have  to  go  to  Buffalo  on  the  5th. 
Now,  wifey,  if  you  will  tie  up  a  few- 
things  in  a  pillow-case  and  keep  me  com- 
pany, we  will  stop  a  day  or  two  in  Cleve- 
land, and  visit  the  Burgoynes." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,  I  know 
of  nothing  to  prevent,"  was  my  quick 
response. 

Although  I  did  not  say  so,  I  had  a 
few  preparations  to  make  for  my  jour- 
ney. The  buttons  were  not  on  my  new 
travelling-dress  nor  the  sleeves  sewed  in. 
My  brown  silk  was  too  long.  I  had  had 
in  contemplation  the  taking  off  the  skirt 
from  the  waist  and  the  shortening  of  it, 
and  I  must  do  that,  surely,  for  it  was  my 
only  dress-dress.  My  hat  must  be  newly 
trimmed  too,  and  I  must  go  down-town 
for  gloves  and  sundry  other  articles.  So 
that,  with  my  plotting  and  planning,  I 
buried  Ida  Everett  and  all  her  possible 
connections. 

Leonardus,  like  many  another  man 
whom  I  have  known,  never  was  willing 
his  wife  should  do  any  thing  when  he 
was  present.  Her  whole  attention  must 
be  devoted  to  him.  I  was  glad  enough 
to  humor  him  in  it  generally,  but  when 
one  is  going  somewhere  and  chooses  to 
look  her  feminine  best,  why,  it  is  incon- 
venient, to  say  the  least.  However,  he 
had  some  running  about  the  city  to  do 
himself,  looking  after  soldiers'  families, 
he  said,  and  with  Nursy  Brown  and  Spi- 
cy both  to  assist  me,  I  was  nearly  ready, 
when  Ann  came  lumbering  up  to  my 
room  where  I  was  sorting  out  my  collars 
and  cuffs  and  neck-ribbons. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  gettin'  my  mon- 
ey if  you  plase,  ma'ara." 
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"Yes,  Ann,  I  will  give  it  to  yon  this 
evening.    Do  yon  want  it  all?" 

"I  does.  I  am  going  to  take  a  little 
picnic  to-morrow." 

'*  Oh,  I  cannot  spare  yon.  I  have  in- 
vited some  fHends  to  dine." 

"I  gets  no  dinner  for  nobody  on  the 
Fourth  of  Jnly.  I  always  has  that  to  my- 
self. We  folks  that  steam  over  the  hot 
stoves  mnst  get  a  little  change  some- 
times." 

"  But  yon  know  my  hnsband,  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  more  than  a  year,  is 
here,  and  I  want  to  make  every  thing  as 
pleasant  for  him  as  possible.  I  will  give 
yon  a  day  next  week.  Won't  that  an- 
swer just  as  well! " 

"No,  ma'am."  Most  emphatioafly 
spoken.  ^'I  hasn't  seen  my  man  for 
twice  that  time,  but  I  has  got  to  have  a 
Utile  pleasure  myself  for  all  that  I 
sliaVt  do  no  work  in  this  house  to-mor- 
row." 

^*  What !  not  get  my  breakfast  in  the 
moming  f  " 

"Sure  and  I  shaVt!  The  picnic 
gof«  at  six  o'clock." 

At  any  other  time  I  should  have  said, 
**  Very  well,  yon  need  not  trouble  your- 
self to  come  back ; "  but  I  thought  of  my 
trip  with  Leonardus  on  the  day  following 
the  Fourth,  and  swallowed  my  annoyance. 
She  was  off  according  to  her  programme, 
before  we  had  got  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  finally  in  onr  dreams.  We  worried 
through  the  day  as  best  we  could.  Nur- 
sy  Brown  cooked,  and  I  was  baby-tend- 
er; Maggie  washed  dishes,  and  Spicy 
swept  carpets;  and  Leonardus  divided 
his  time  between  entertaining  our  guests, 
and  throwing  open  the  doors  and  letting 
the  flies  in  as  fast  as  I  could  get  them 


out,  and  firing-off  crackers  and  torpedoes 
for  Bright's  edification.  In  the  evening 
we  had  a  private  display  of  pin- wheels 
and  Roman  candles,  and  thus  ended  the 
most  dolefhl  day  of  the  season.  Bright 
was  cross  and  wouldn't  go  to  sleep,  nor 
would  he  allow  the  rest  of  us  any  indul- 
gence of  the  kind.  At  a  quarter-past 
twelve  Ann  had  not  arrived. 

Our  train  left  the  Southern  Michigan 
depot  at  six  in  the  moming.  What  was 
to  be  done?  I  could  not  leave  such  a 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  Nnrsy  Brown 
— it  was  enough  for  her  to  take  care  of 
Bright  Ann  might  not  return  at  all; 
Maggie  was  not  strong,  the  weather  was 
oppressively  hot,  and  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  cooking  in  any  event  It 
was  inevitable,  I  mnst  stay  at  home. 
Leonardus  and  I  were  both  disap- 
pointed. 

''Then  I  think  I  will  not  stop  in 
Cleveland — ^I  will  go  the  other  route 
through  Detroit,"  he  said. 

"  Why  not  stop  over  one  night  with 
Cousin  Phil  f " 

"I  believe  I  will.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  boy  is  getting  on." 

''  Be  careful  I  Don't  call  him  a  boy. 
He  would  think  you  meant  to  insult 
him." 

Leonardus  laughed.  *'  Have  you  the 
number  of  his  boarding-house  ? " 

*'  He  boards  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. I  have  her  address  on  a  card. 
Here  it  is,"  and  I  put  the  little  g^de- 
board  in  his  vest-pocket 

"I  will  get  my  breakfast  at  the 
Briggs  House ;  don't  try  to  wake  when  I 
go,"  and  my  good-night  was  my  good-by 
for  many  days. 

We  had  no  Ainn  the  next  day,  and, 
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although  I  had  never  had  a  better  oook, 
I  felt  that  her  course  was  run  in  mj 
establishment.  I  made  another  tour 
through  the  intelligence-offices,  which 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  pretty, 
cross-eyed  little  German  girl,  and  I  in- 
troduced her  with  all  necessary  pomp 
and  circumstance  into  the  dean,  well- 
kept  kitchen  of  the  recreant  Ann.  She 
proved  to  be  a  jewel  in  her  way.  Had 
been  assistant-cook  in  a  hotel,  was  ami- 
able as  well  as  efficient,  and  quite  con- 
soled me  for  the  loss  I  had  sustained. 
Her  Annship  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance for  thirteen  days,  when  she  walked 
in  one  morning  fresh  and  blooming,  her 
muslin  dress  as  pink  and  starchy  as  ever, 
and,  with  the  blandest  of  smiles,  asked 
me  if  I  was  pretty  welL 

Yes,  I  was,  and  I  hoped  she  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  blessing.  It 
was  on  a  Monday,  and  I  was  in  the 
laundry,  telling  Louisa  how  to  wash 
some  point-lace.  She  beckoned  me  aside 
(Ann,  not  Louisa),  and  asked  me  who 
that  little  snip  was,  who  was  switching 
round  at  such  a  rate. 

"  It  is  my  new  cook,  Louisa.^' 
"  But  she  can't  do  your  work  I " 
^'  She  pleases  me  very  well,  so  far." 
"Oh,  she  never'll  suit  you  in  the 
world.    Nobody  but  I  can  do  that.    I 
understand  all  your  ways  and  tastes,  and 
I  makes  every  thing  illigant,  and  I  wash- 
es like  new.    Send  her  agoin'.    I  am 
come  back,  you  see.'' 

"  How  came  you  to  leave  me  as  you 
did,  Ann?" 

"Well,  III  just  tell  you  aU  about  it. 
That  picnic  went,  yon  know,  down  to 
Oottage  Grove,  and  it  got  through  along 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  started  for  home. 


I  hadn't  had  any  thing  to  eat  but  some 
cake  I  carried  with  me,  and  nothing  to 
drink  but  Jest  one  leetle  glass  of  beer, 
which  I  took  with  a  Mend,  because  I 
never  drink  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  I 
am  too  principled,  and  as  I  was  a-sayin', 
I  was  a-comin'  home  in  the  State-Street 
cars,  and  I  saw  another  car  agoin'  down 
toward  the  grove  again,  and  I  jest  hap- 
pened to  think  I  had  disremembered  my 
parasol,  and  so  I  got  out  of  one  car  and 
got  into  the  other  car ;  and  then  I  was 
kinder  sociable  like  with  some  of  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  seemed  to 
think  I  didn't  understand  my  business ; 
and  the  conductor  sassed  me,  and  all  I 
did  was  to  slap  him  in  the  face,  and  the 
great,  mean  Irish  pumpkin  went  and 
stopped  the  car  and  called  the  perliBe, 
and  had  me  jest  dragged  to  the  station- 
house.  Then  they  locked  me  up  and 
fined  me  six  dollars  I  I  hadn't  got  noth- 
ing to  pay  it,  cause  my  pus  had  been 
stolen  at  the  picnic,  but  I  told  them  that, 
if  Mrs.  General  Belmore  only  knew 
about  it,  she  would  send  me  the  six  dol- 
lars mighty  quick — " 

I  interrupted  her :  "  Oh  I  I  hope  you 
did  not  tell  them  yon  were  my  servant  I 
How  disgraceful  I " 

"  Why,  bless  your  dear  heart,  I  bad 
not  done  any  thing.  They  had  only  got 
it  all  up  agin  me.  They  wouldn't  come 
up  and  teU  you  and  get  the  money,  so  I 
had  to  go  to  the  Bridewell  and  work  it 
out.  But  I  didn't  associate  among  the 
low  folks  at  all  I  Oh,  no!  There  was 
jest  a  few  of  us,  aristocratic  ones,  who 
knit  and  sewed,  and  made  the  rest  of 
them  wait  on  us,  and  had  a  pretty  good 
time  together." 

"I  can't  take  you  back,  Ann.    Yoa 
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must   provide    jonrself    with    another 
place." 

'*  Why  not  f  I  am  an  illigant  cook, 
as  yon  know  joorseli^  and  I  niver  drinks 
nor  does  any  thing  wrong !  " 

There  was  something  extremely  In- 
dicrons  in  the  effirontery  with  which  she 
looked  ftiU  into  my  face  and  made  that 
assertion.    I  smiled  in  spite  of  myself. 

"Bnt  yon  have  heen  in  Bridewell.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  a  Jail-hird  in  my 
kitchen  !•' 

"  That^s  jest  nothin^  at  all,  only  the 
way  folks  looks  at  it.  Ts  heen  there 
lots  of  times,  and  cooked  Jest  as  good 
whin  I  came  oat.  I  had  been  there 
more'n  five  weeks  when  I  engaged  with 
yon  firsty  and  this  is  no  wosser  than 
that" 

I  almost  shuddered  I  How  little  we 
know  sometimes  what  sort  of  people  we 
harbor!  It  is  needless  to  a44  that  I  de- 
clined the  overtures  of  my  ez-cook,  and 
thanked  my  stars  that  I  had  found  her 
out  with  no  more  serious  consequences. 
I  also  had  occasion  to  rejoice  over  the 
thwarting  of  my  travelling  projects,  as 
yon  will  learn  presently.  Leonardus 
stopped  in  Detroit  and  hunted  up  Phil ; 
that  is,  he  found  Phirs  sister  and  spent 
the  night.  Phil  was  at  a  concert  and  did 
not  return  until  very  late,  and  Leonardus 
finally  decided  to  stay  over  till  evening 
and  take  the  night  train  for  Buffalo. 
The  two  rambled  about  the  city  that 
day;  and,  finally,  Phil  persuaded  Leo- 
nardus to  step  into  a  gallery  and  have 
his  picture  taken.  While  waiting  for  the 
operator,  they  examined  the  specimens 
of  his  art  which  were  lying  on  the  count- 
ers and  hanging  on  the  walls.  Leo- 
nardns  picked  up  the  card  photograph 


of  a  negro,  and  was  laughing  at  his  dis- 
play of  finery  —  a  ruffled  shirt-firont, 
fringed  neck-tie,  watch-chain,  and  fin- 
ger-rings. Presently  his  countenance 
changed,  and  he  stepped  along  to  a 
stronger  light 

"Look  here,  Phil  I  What  do  you 
make  of  this  ? '' 

Their  eyes  were  both  riveted  upon  a 
peculiar  charm  suspended  to  the  chain. 

"It  is  a  greyhound,"  said  PhU. 

"So  I  say.  And  the  fac-simile  of 
the  one,  if  not  the  very  same  charm, 
which  I  gave  to  Meddle  on  our  wedding- 
day.  Perhaps  we've  got  hold  of  the 
thread,  which,  by  winding  up  carefolly, 
will  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  rob- 
bers." 

They  instituted  inquiries.  The  artist 
knew  something  of  the  whereabouts  of 
his  African  highness— the  detectives 
found  out  the  rest ;  and  when  Leonardus 
stopped  again  in  Detroit,  on  his  return 
from  Buffalo,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
identifying  my  stolen  property. 

As  was  subsequently  shown,  the  old 
Irishman  who  moved  us,  and  who  spotted 
the  goods,  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  the  negro  to  accomplish  the  busi- 
ness. The  negro  was  an  expert  and  did 
the  work,  and  they  divided  the  proceeds. 
They  had  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  who  should  come  in  for  the 
watch  and  its  accompaniments,  for  the 
man  of  color  said : 

"  You  can't  neber  sell  no  such  thing 
widout  the  detectables  bein'  after  you 
and  disconveniencin'  you." 

But  it  was  finally  settled  as  above. 
They  had  disposed  of  the  buttons  and 
the  garnet  set,  but  they  had  given  them 
much  trouble  and  been  an  unprofitable 
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inyestment.  My  solitaire  diamond,  Cof- 
fj  said  he  would  pnt  away  for  Ms  Nan- 
cy, as  it  was  of  no  aoooont  mach.  The 
pearls  had  fallen  to  Patrick^s  share,  and 
he  had  given  them  to  his  old  woman. 
He  didn't  know  where  she  was,  hnt  his 
memory  was  stirred  ap,  and,  after  tedi- 
ons  researches,  Leonardas  confronted  my 
remarkable  Ann  in  a  neighbor's  kitchen. 
"And  is  Patrick  O'Daly  your  hus- 
band?" 

"Well,  he  married  me  onst,  but  he 
niver's  took  no  care  of  me  nor  nothin' 
like  that." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? " 

"ITo.  Nor  it  don't  make  any  mat- 
ter." 

"  He  has  sent  me  to  yon  to  get  a  pin 
and  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  which  he  says 
he  gave  you  for  a  present  some  time  in 
June,  while  you  were  liying  with  Mrs. 
Belmore." 

"  Humph  I  Presint,  was  it  ?  He  tould 
me  to  tuck  'em  away  in  my  trunk  o' 
things,  which  stands  in  your  wood-shed  1 
That's  all  I  know  about  it." 

"  Step  round  with  me.  If  you  please, 
and  get  them.  They  belong  to  my  wife." 

She  looked  rather  defiant,  but  an  in- 
dividual with  a  star  on  his  breast  was 
more  potent  in  his  persuasions  than  Leo- 
nardus  knew  how  to  be,  and  the  pearls 
came  forth  as  good  as  new.  And  a  set 
of  my  best  towels,  and  six  pairs  of  linen 
pillow-cases,  and  Bright's  silver  mug, 
and  five  forks  also,  by  order  of  the  sub- 
scriber 1 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes  I 
And  that  they  should  have  been  under 
my  own  roof  all  the  time,  even  if  it  was 
the  wood-shed  roof.  Louisa  had  once  or 
twice  asked  me  why  Ann  did  not  take 


that  old  trunk  of  hers  away.  I  sup- 
posed she  had  no  place  to  take  it  to, 
and  I  supposed  correctly.  But  I  little 
dreamed  what  it  contained. 

Ann  walked  in  as  self-possessed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened : 

"I  are  jest  agoin'  to  lave  the  place 
I've  got.  They  don't  have  no  order 
there,  nor  no  system,  nor  nothin'.  They 
keeps  the  tay  and  the  shuger  locked  up, 
and  dales  out  things  to  me,  and  meddles 
with  my  closets.  You  know  I  can  cook 
illigant.  I  jest  suit  you.  I  am  ready  to 
come  now.  You  is  a  lady  and  keeps 
good  society,  and  never  fusses  with  your 
help." 

She  threw  a  smirk  into  my  face, 
which  did  not  take  effect  I  had  the 
hardness  of  heart  to  refuse  to* take  her 
into  my  service,  and,  what  was  more,  I 
stood  coolly  by  and  saw  her  led  away 
toward  the  place  prepared  for  all  Chica- 
goans  who  do  not  walk  in  the  paths  of 
honesty,  though  where  but  few  enter. 

She  was  acquitted  when  the  trial 
came  of^  owing  to  the  absence  of  proof 
in  regard  to  her  complicity  in  the  rob- 
bery. But  Patrick  and  Ouffy  were 
doomed  to  steady  labor  for  the  period 
of  five  years. 

Long  before  Leonardus  turned  his 
face  warward,  our  house  became  the 
busy  field  for  dress-makers'  operations. 
Spicy  was  going  to  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, to  finish  her  education  at  Miss 
Gilbert's  school  on  Fifth  Avenue.  I  was 
to  be  her  escort  to  the  great  city,  and 
there  was  work  to  be  done  fur  me  also. 

To  keep  the  coast  clear  within  crit- 
icising distance  of  our  army  officer,  I 
threw  open  the  blue-room  and  all  the 
cutting  and  fitting  were  done  there.  Then, 
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as  we  were  crowded  for  room  to  spread 
new  goods  without  nunpling,  I  opened 
the  ghost-closet,  laid  sheets  on  the  floor, 
and  made  it  a  regular  store-room. 

"  I  expect  we  shall  tempt  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  realm  until  we  get  up  an- 
other scene  in  the  drama,*'  said  Spicj, 

as  on  her  knees  she  straightened  out  the 

folds  of  a  new  dress,  and  left  it  lying  at 

fall  length  near  the  window. 

How  often  a  word  spoken  in  jest 

proves,  alas,  too  true  I 
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Leonabdus  had  been  gone  three 
weeks.  We  were  so  crowdted  with  work 
that  I  had  no  time  to  mope  and  be  lone- 
ly. I  was  bending  all  my  energies  to 
get  readj  to  leave  for  the  East  hj  the 
10th  of  September,  in  order  to  make  a 
brief  visit  in  Albany  before  dropping 
Spicy  at  her  school.  The  time  was  bo 
close  at  hand  that  we  needed  more  as- 
sistance, and  Spicy  took  it  upon  herself 
to  find  another  dress-maker.  In  a  third- 
floor  on  Lake  Street  she  was  rewarded 
by  snccess.    She  found  Miss  Terrapin. 

I  had  heard  of  the  lady  before,  for, 
whatever  her  business,  she  was  undoubt- 
^7  a  lady.  My  Aunt  Hatty,  Cousin 
Phil's  mother,  knew  her  when  a  child 
ill  the  little  town  of  Gothland,  near 
Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  They 
were  brought  up  together,  that  is,  they 
both  attended  Sunday  services  in  the 
GoQ^egational  meeting-house  in  the 
centre,  and  while  Aunt  Hatty  sat  in  the 
square  pew  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit, 
between  her  father  and  mother,  and 
dared  not  so  much  as  raise  her  hand  to 


brush  a  fly  from  her  iwae  for  fear  of  the 
tithing-maji^  Clara  Terrapin  sang  in  the 
choir.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
squire,  and  the  house  they  lived  in  had 
two  chimneys,  and  her  brothers  wore 
gloves  to  church. 

A  dozen  years  later,  when  progress 
had  left  its  mark  even  in  that  isolated 
locality  in  the  shape  of  a  new  church 
and  a  town-hall,  and  Aunt  Hatty  had 
gone  back  there  on  a  visit  with  her 
father  (they  lived  in  Hartford  then),  she 
learned,  among  other  interesting  items, 
that  Clara  Terrapin  was  at  the  South, 
teaching.  The  townspeople  esteemed 
it  a  distinguished  honor  to  be  able  to 
report  so  favorably  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber, and  the  young  and  ambitious  were 
studying  how  they  might  emulate  her 
example. 

She  must  have  conceived  the  unpop- 
ular notion  that  God  never  put  her  into 
this  world  simply  to  take  music-lessons, 
flirt,  and  get  married,  for  she  had  gone 
on  through  life  cultivating  her  talents, 
inventing  ways  of  usefulness,  crowding 
efforts  into  untried  spots,  fuling,  trying 
again,  learning,  unlearning,  and  releam- 
ing,  until  she  had  reached  her  present 
standard  in  the  high  building  where 
Spicy  found  her. 

At  one  time  she  had  a  snug  little 
property,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
her  by  a  deceased  relative.  It  was  a 
source  of  perpetual  peace  of  mind. 
Money  is  so  very  convenient  1  And  then 
it  is  not  always  esteemed  eminently  re- 
spectable to  be  destitute.  She  had  heard 
it  said: 

**  Want  sense,  the  worid  irlll  oVIook  it ; 
Want  feeling,  it  will  find  some  ezense ; 
Bnt,  if  the  world  knows  you  want  money. 
Ton  are  oertidn  to  get  its  abuse." 
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And  she  was  beginning  to  practice  on 
the  principle— 

**The  wisest  sdvics  In  ereation 
Ii,  ne^er  on  its  Undnew  to  call; 
If  ever  70a  want  Its  asalstanoe, 
Jnst  sliow  yon  don^t  need  it  at  aU.** 

People  went  so  far  at  that  time  as  to 
comment  npon  the  singularity  of  her 
tastes  in  remaining  Miss  Terrapin  I  One 
widower  and  three  old  bachelors  de- 
clared that  women  were  created  to  be 
taken  care  of  bj  men,  without  regard  to 
circumstances  I  Thej  were  never  known 
to  advocate  such  heresy  after  one  bright 
morning,  when,  through  the  failure  of  a 
certain  bank,  the  muden^s  dependence 
passed  awaj  like  a  shadow  1 

She  took  the  measure  of  herself  at 
once,  and  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
misfortunes  could  be  healthfully  borne. 
Yes,  she  would  battle  for  her  living,  while 
hands  and  heart  were  left.  She  could  not 
open  a  school  with  advantage,  for  she 
was  behind  the  times  in  youthful  lore. 
Literature  was  not  in  her  line.  So  she 
rented  a  doctor  and  his  wife  with  the 
house  they  lived  in,  and  commenced  the 
business  of  feeding  and  sleeping  people 
at  so  much  per  head. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Her  prin- 
cipal boarder  was  an  eye-and-ear  doctor, 
and  forty.  He  had  a  broad,  expansive 
forehead,  a  soft  blue  eye,  a  large,  domi- 
neering nose,  an  uncertain  mouth,  long, 
curly,  brown  hair,  and  heavy  mustache 
and  whiskers.  He  was  neither  too  tall 
nor  too  short,  but  of  medium  stature, 
and  thick-set.  He  was  vastly  agreeable, 
vastly  restless,  and  everywhere  present. 
By  virtue  of  having  been  rented  with 
the  house,  he  felt  called  upon  to  look  af- 
ter its  interests  in  a  supervisory  manner. 
He  made  semi-hourly  excursions  to  the 


closets,  pantries,  drawers,  and  other  pri- 
vate places,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  way- 
stations  between  the  garret  and  the  cel- 
lar. He  stopped  up  rat-holes,  tended  the 
furnace,  lectured  the  servants,  and  made 
himself  useful  generally.  Indeed,  he  was 
just  one  of  those  sort  of  men  who  might 
have  danced  a  German  upon  the  point  of 
a  cambric-needle,  and  had  room  enough 
left  for  an  audience. 

It  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  him 
round,  so  thought  Miss  Terrapin  in  her 
blissful  inexperience.  It  was  the  ser- 
vants who  made  wry  faces  when  his 
orders  multiplied,  and  obedience  became 
impracticable.  Then  he  bought  them 
up  with  little  presents  of  wax-flowers, 
which  did  not  cost  him  any  thing,  and 
his  wife  donated  a  few  high-colored  rib- 
bons from  her  upper  bureau-drawer. 

He  was  the  family  carver  by  his  own 
appointment.  It  was  so  very  kind  of 
him  I  His  dexterity  in  securing  the  ten- 
derloin of  the  steak  to  himself  was  ad- 
mirable to  behold !  It  inclined  Miss  Ter- 
rapin's argus-eyed  boarders  to  sue  for  a 
life-lease  of  their  apartments.  He  al- 
ways got  hungry  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  was  so  pleasant  for  Miss  Ter- 
rapin to  have  a  man's  head  at  the  helm. 
He  could  instruct  her  how  to  provide  for 
the  lunches,  else  she  might  have  fallen 
into  the  popular  delusion  of  putting  such 
dishes  on  her  table  as  she  could  afford. 
The  bill  of  fare,  according  to  Dr.  Med- 
dlesome, was  cold  meat,  hot  meat-stews, 
hash,  oysters,  potatoes,  hominy,  boiled 
rice,  bread-and-butter,  gingerbread,  pie, 
horseradish,  mustard,  molasses,  and 
something  sour— either  pickles  or  cold 
cabbage ;  did  not  object  to  a  lemon.  Af- 
ter that  he  could  manage  to  exist  until 
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dinner-time,  if  it  was   on   the    table 
promptlj  at    six   o'clock.     If,   by   any 
chance,  there  was  a  delay  of  ^ve  min- 
ates,  as  there  would  be  when  he  called 
the  cook  away  from  taking  np  the  vege- 
tables to  hold  a  candle  for  him  to  fix  the 
cellar-door  knob,  or  the  waitress  from 
setting  the  table  to  sweep  off  the  front 
steps,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
calling  down  to  say  he  was  in  a  harry. 

Miss  Terrapin  had  a  very  nncomforta- 
bio  way  of  serving  her  dinner  in  courses. 
She  was  unkind  enough  to  omit  the  salad 
until  after  the  soup.  Dr.  Meddlesome 
expostulated  with  her,  and  was  con- 
fonnded  when  she  asserted  her  own  sa- 
premacy,  and  declined  to  make  any 
changes  in  that  particolar.  It  was  dear- 
ly a  declaration  of  war.  He  was  not 
fond  of  strong-minded  women,  and  he 
took  immediate  steps  to  hint  on  the 
sly  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  rest  of 
the  boarders.  Nothing  was  right  any 
more.  The  coffee  and  plates  were 
both  cold  in  the  morning.  It  might 
have  been  because  he  read  Miss  Ter- 
rapin^s  paper  for  ten  minutes  or  so  after 
sitting  down  to  the  table.  It  saved  his 
taking  one  himself.  She  ventured  to 
hint  the  same  to  him,  and  he  took  mor- 
tal offence,  but  never  a  newspaper. 
Boarders  left,  without  giving  notice  or 
reasons.  She  filled  their  places  as  soon 
aa  possible,  but  not  always  without  pe- 
cuniary loss  and  subsequent  embarrass- 
ment. She  felt  as  if  she  were  riding 
roand  all  the  sharp  corners  of  life  in  a 
hearse.  Finally,  her  servants  began  to 
leave  her  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner! She  suspected  the  cause  when  she 
saw  Br.  Meddlesome  dodging  about  in 
the  lower  regions,  bat  she  conld  not 


fight  him  without  understanding  his  se- 
cret machinery.  A  mysterious  silence 
hang  aboat  her  kitchen.  She  hired  new 
servants,  bat  as  soon  as  she  tamed  her 
back  they  departed.  The  breakfasts  and 
the  dinners  and  the  lunches  were  no 
longer  properly  cooked,  for  the  lady  of 
the  house  could  not  stand  over  the  range 
herself,  and  be  wandering  up  and  down 
the  highways  and  the  by-ways  at  the 
same  time  looking  for  servants. 

Dr.  Meddlesome  became  melancholy. 
He  told  his  friends  that  he  had  got  some 
one  to  keep  his  house  who  was  not  capa- 
ble. Mrs.  Meddlesome  thought  it  unwise 
for  a  single  woman  to  uudertake  such  a 
harden  as  a  boarding-house.  Miss  Ter- 
rapin bonght  a  lot  at  Rose  Hill,  and  con- 
templated her  future  home  there  with 
pleasure.  She  concluded  she  must  have 
mistaken  her  calling  in  life.  She  struck 
a  balance,  finally,  and,  finding  that  she 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  accounts 
altogether,  took  the  straight  and  narrow 
road  to  another  field  of  labor. 

Music  had  been  her  forte  in  her 
youth.  Music -teachers  lived,  moved, 
and  had  tlieir  being,  and  why  not  she  ? 
She  took  a  hall  bedroom  in  the  fourth 
story  of  a  friend's  house  till  she  could 
get  a  class  formed.  Then  she  started  on 
her  weary  pilgrimage.  Wherever  a  child 
was  rolling  hoop  she  turned  her  foot- 
steps. At  door  after  door  she  inquired 
if  there  were  any  children  who  would 
take  music  -  lessons !  She  distributed 
printed  cards  among  all  her  friends,  and 
those  who  ought  to  be  friendly.  She 
threw  her  whole  soul  into  the  enterprise. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  she  had  ob- 
tained two  pupils  I  I  hardly  know  how 
to  account  for  her  want   of  success! 
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Most  families,  I  dare  saj,  had  teaohers 
already  provided  for  their  joung  people. 
Others  thought  she  was  too  old  I  She 
called  herself  forty-five  1  I  don^t  know 
whose  business  it  was  if  she  had  been 
forty-five  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Per- 
haps she  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  getting  any  older.  Forty-five  is 
in  my  estimation  quite  old  enough  for  an 
old  maid. 

She  struggled  on  for  two  or  three 
years  in  a  sort  of  transition  state  between 
existence  and  starvation.  At  one  time 
she  had  five  scholars,  but,  to  get  them, 
she  had  to  take  them  under  the  es- 
tablished price,  and,  in  one  instance, 
failed  to  collect  that.  She  must  dress 
well;  not  only  her  natural  tastes 
but  her  possible  ultimate  success,  de- 
manded it,  and,  being  uncommonly  tall, 
it  was  a  serious  drain  upon  her  poverty- 
stricken  pocket.  Her  friends  tired,  at 
lost,  of  giving  her  a  gratuitous  home,  and 
told  her  so.  She  looked  for  board,  but 
single  maiden  ladies  are  not  usually  at  a 
premium  in  that  market.  Gentlemen  al- 
ways take  the  preference.  Mbs  Terra- 
pin wondered  at  it,  and  no  wonder  she 
did  I  At  one  place  she  ventured  to  ask 
the  reason.  The  lady  seemed  surprised 
that  she  should  not  understand  1 

^^  Because  gentlemen  are  away  all 
day,  never  come  to  lunch,  donH  keep  ser- 
vants always  running  to  attend  to  their 
calls  and  their  fires,  have  good  appetites, 
and  mind  their  own  business." 

"  Some  gentlemen  I "  was  Miss  Ter- 
rapin's laconic  reply. 

She  found  a  place  in  the  end,  where, 
by  sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  and 
helping  the  lady  with  her  plain  sewing, 
she  could  make  a  temporary  lodgment. 


She  advertised  for  copying  and  earned 
a  little  that  way.  My  aunt  Hatty  em- 
ployed her  at  one  time  to  take  charge  of 
her  house  for  a  few  months,  while  she 
was  in  Washington.  She  bad  a  gift  at 
needle-work.  For  years,  she  had  made 
her  own  dresses.  I  don't  know  what 
was  the  flaw  in  her  understanding,  that 
she  should  have  been  so  long  finding  her 
proper  level.  But,  at  last,  she  rented 
rooms  and  opened  a  dress-making  estab- 
lishment. She  succeeded,  for  she  had  a 
natural  talent  lying  in  that  direction,  and 
while  the  world  and  Ohicago  stand  peo- 
ple must  dress.  Her  shop  hung  with  the 
latest  New  Yoi^  and  Paris  patterns,  and 
the  back-room  revealed  a  dozen  or  more 
girls  hard  at  work  for  their  daily  bread. 

Spicy  asked  her  to  step  round  and 
see  me,  as  we  had  several  garments  we 
wished  made  out  of  the  house,  and  -very 
little  time  to  attend  to  it  ourselves.  8he 
came  in  the  evening  and  talked  fast  and 
said  a  great  deal.  I  took  note  of  it,  be- 
cause some  people  who  talk  fast  never  say 
any  thing.  She  was  thoroughly  master  of 
the  situation.  She  could  tell  me  just 
what  was  suitable  to  wear  in  any  emer- 
gency. She  knew  exactly  how  many 
pieces  of  wearing-apparel  the  young  lady 
needed  for  her  school-year.  She  secretly 
informed  us  what  the  prevailing  styles 
would  be  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
how  much  cheaper  goods  could  be  bought 
in  Chicago  than  N'ew  York.  She  offered 
to  attend  to  all  my  shopping  for  a  tri- 
fling commission. 

A  valuable  acquisition  to  my  circle 
of  acquaintance,  surely !  Her  name  sud- 
denly became  a  household  word.  It 
was:  Ask  Miss  Terrapin  about  that; 
Miss  Terrapin  told  me  this.    It  will  nev- 
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er  do,  Miss  Terrapin  says  the/  are  not 
worn.  How  many  pocket-handkerchie& 
did  Miss  Terrapin  say  I  mast  have? 
Where  is  the  sample  Miss  Terrapin  sent 
me  ?  This  wcust  pinches,  bat  Miss  Terra- 
pin says  it  is  none  too  tight.  Miss  Ter- 
rapin says  I  do  not  walk  good  in  high- 
heeled  boots.  Ask  Miss  Terrapin  wheth- 
er it  shall  be  trimmed  with  fringe  or 
lace ;  and  similar  expressions  constituted 
the  small-talk  of  the  family.  I  did  not 
see  how  I  had  ever  done  without  Miss 
Terrapin  I 

She  was  always  laughing  about  my 
low  ceilings.  She  could  not  stand  erect, 
only  on  the  high  side  of  the  blue-room. 
She  said  she  should  not  like  to  be  the 
one  to  go  into  that  dungeon  of  a  closet. 
She  should  expect  such  a  place  to  be 
hannted.  She  did  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  should  never  doubt  any  one^s  veraci- 
ty who  said  she  had  seen  one  in  there. 

"  Speaking  of  ghosts,^'  she  went  on, 
"they have  one  good  trait,  they  never 
do  anybody  any  harm,  and  it  always 
vexes  me  to  see  folks  so  stupidly  afraid 
of  them." 

"That  is  even  so,"  replied  Spicy; 
"don^t  you  think  some  one  ought  to  be- 
friend the  poor  creatures?  Here  my 
ghost  has  been  locked  out  of  civilized  so- 
ciety all  summer,  and  now  I  suppose  she 
would  not  come  back  even  if  we  invited 
^er.  ^e  ought  to  have  treated  her  bet- 
ter, more  as  became  her  station  among 
the  spirits ;  it  would  have  been  so  much 
more  respectable,  I  mean  for  the  ghost." 

"  This  ribbon  is  too  narrow,  Mrs.  Bel- 
more.  I  wiU  stop  at  Palmer^s  and  get 
yon  one  the  right  width.  You  will  find 
the  lace  cheaper  at  Shay's,  and  you  will 
want  a  half-yard  more  to  finish  the  un- 


der-sleeves.  Shall  I  give  Mrs.  Hopsou 
your  order  for  the  hat  ?  " 

Miss  Terrapin  was  standing  with  her 
bonnet  and  gloves  on,  leaning  over  Spi- 
cy's  shoulder,  who  was  persisting  in 
great  efforts  to  accomplish  the  joining  of 
two  rough  pieces  of  wash-blond. 

We  were  in  the  blue-room,  seam- 
stresses and  all,  and  there  was  not  much 
unoccupied  space.  I  should  hardly  have 
known  the  hour  if  the  lunch-bell  had  not 
rung  about  that  time,  although  it  was 
plain  that  the  sun  had  passed  the  merid- 
ian, from  the  way  in  which  it  was  blis- 
tering the  outside  of  the  green  window- 
shutters.  The  closet-door  had  not  been 
shut  since  it  was  first  unlocked,  and  we 
had  all  taken  a  turn  in  trying  to  admit 
air  through  the  window,  and  make  the 
place  less  like  an  oven  than  it  really  was, 
but  without  success.  It  was  almost  filled 
with  finished  garments,  tossed  loosely 
upon  each  other,  and  the  window  could 
no  longer  be  reached  without  creeping 
along  where  the  sharp  roof  met  the  floor. 
It  was  decidedly  darkish  in  there  as  well 
as  hot,  and  four  or  five  freshly-ironed 
white  skirts  hitched  on  some  hooks  just 
by  the  door-way,  rendered  it  darker  and 
hotter  still. 

All  at  once  there  came  a  silence  that 
was  in  itself  acutely  painful  I  It  was  as 
if  a  pall  had  suddenly  been  dropped  over 
every  person  present  I  No  one  breathed, 
much  less  spoke  I  All  our  eyes  rested 
upon  the  figare  of  a  woman  looking  at  us 
from  the  closet  I 

She  had  the  appearance  of  standing 
on  the  second  step  down,  and  held  in 
her  hand  a  scroll  of  paper.  And  such  a 
hand!  So  bony  and  attenuated!  She 
was  clad  in  white  raiment.    No  shroud, 
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but  a  wrapper  of  cross-barred  mnslin, 
with  pearl  buttons !  Her  face  was  hag- 
gard and  wan,  her  neck  long  and  small, 
the  veins  and  cords  standing  out  prom- 
inently visible ;  her  hair,  drawn  back 
plain  from  her  high,  sharp  forehead,  was 
caught  up  in  a  net;  and  her  eyes,  blacker 
than  night,  and  fearfully  glassy,  wan- 
dered from  one  to  another  of  our  white, 
scared  faces,  with  a  terrified  expression. 

It  was  not  long,  could  not  have  been 
more  than  three  seconds,  that  we  thus 
regarded  each  other,  the  six  and  the  one. 
Then  the  one  was  gone,  and  not  one  of 
the  six  had  the  power  to  follow  her ! 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  when  Miss 
Terrapin  rallied  her  forces,  and  proposed 
to  one  of  the  sewing- girls  to  see  where 
that  woman  had  gone. 

**  I  should  rather  yon  would  under- 
take the  job,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  willing  enough,  but  I  am  so 
long  all  in  one  direction,  that  I  am  afraid 
it  would  not  be  practicable." 

I  was  as  one  petrified  I — not  so  much 
with  absolute  fear,  although  there  is  no 
use  in  denying  the  sensation,  as  In  my 
utter  inability  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. Spicy  must  have  been  simi- 
larly affected,  for,  letting  her  work  slide 
under  her  feet,  she  started  up,  threw  her- 
self into  my  arms,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
weeping  almost  hystericaL  Miss  Terra- 
pin tried  to  console  her. 

*^  It  is  nothing  but  some  crazy  person. 
Don^t  mind  it.  She  wouldnH  touch  a 
hair  of  your  head.  And  she  has  gone, 
too — is  half  a  mile  away  by  this  time 
probably." 

"  Half  a  mile  away  I  Miss  Terrapin, 
if  you  will  show  me  how  she  got  away, 
if  she  has  really  gone,  you  will  do  me 


the  greatest  kindness,"  exclaimed  Spicy. 
"  It  is  all  very  well  to  theorize  over  who 
or  what  she  is  or  may  be,  but  solve  the 
problem  of  how  she  comes  and  goes,  and 
I  am  ready  to  imagine  the  crazy  part." 

"There  is  a  trap-door,  perhaps?  " 

"  No,  there  is  not.  We  have  investi- 
gated that  matter  thoroughly." 

"  And  the  window  ?  " 

"Is  fitted  tighter  than  the  marriage- 
relation." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Try  it  for  yourself  I" 

"  How  can  I  get  there  ? " 

"Bend  as  others  have  done  before 
you." 

•  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  for  your 
sake.  Miss  Spicy." 

She  reached  the  door  with  a  graceful 
stoop,  and  stepped  down  into  the  closet. 

"  There  is  no  one  here.  Now,  if  it  is 
possible,  I  will  give  the  window  a  shake." 

She  worked  her  way  along  to  it, 
nearly  putting  her  hand  through  a  band- 
box on  the  route,  and  found  it  Just  as 
Spicy  had  represented. 

"  When  your  dry-goods  are  taken  out 
I  should  like  to  come  in  here  again.  If 
there  is  any  sly  panelling,  I  am  just  the 
one  to  detect  it ;"  her  voice  sounded  as  if 
her  lungs  were  packed  in  cotton  batting. 

She  crawled  back,  scraping  her  head 
against  the  roo^  upsetting  her  bonnet 
and  wig.  She  looked  as  much  like  a 
ghost  herself  as  a  human  being  could, 
when  she  landed  at  last  in  the  blue-room. 
I  should  have  volunteered  to  regulate 
her  head-gear  if  she  had  not  towered  so 
high  above  me.  She  seemed  quite  dis- 
concerted when  she  looked  in  the  glass, 
and  saw  her  gray  hairs  on  exhibition. 

"  It  was  hereditary  in  our  family  to 
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have  the  hair  tarn  joang,"  she  remarked, 
by  way  of  apology. 

Spicy  choked.  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  langh,  and  stepped  on  her  toes. 

"  Why  don't  yon  use  inyigorators  and 
make  it  stay  the  right  color  f "  she  asked, 
quite  gravely. 

"  Because  they  all  contain  sugar  of 
lead,  which  acts  as  a  slow  poison  to  the 
system.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  heen 
made  totally  deaf,  and  another  has  lost 
her  eyesight,  through  its  use.  The  physi- 
cians say  death  is  frequently  traced  to 
the  same  cause.'' 

"Horrible!  But  why  not  let  the 
hair  look  as  it  will  ?  I  see  no  need  of 
djeing  it  or  covering  it  up  either  I  I 
like  white  hair  for  my  part.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  was  all  in  vogue  some 
daj.  If  the  fashion  ever  does  come 
roand,  I  shall  be  the  first  one  to  dye  mine 
white  or  gray  color  I  " 

Misa  Terrapin  was  getting  her  locks 
and  pafi%  and  braids  all  straightened  by 
that  time. 

"Really,"  she  said,  "  about  that  ghost 
or  whatever  she  is,  I  am  a  good  deal 
puzzled,  I  must  confess.  She  looked  to 
me  like  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
yet  her  disappearance  has  a  savor  of  the 
BupematuraL  By-the-way,  have  you 
ever  been  into  that  gift-book  store  on 
Handolph  Street?  They  will  sell  yon  a 
book  as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it  any- 
where else,  and  let  you  draw  a  prize. 
They  have  silver  and  jewelry  and  gold- 
pens  and  the  like,  and,  last  week,  one 
^y,  I  thought  I  would  try  my  luck,  and 
I  got  this  thimble!  It  looks  like  gold, 
4nd  wears  just  as  welL" 

We  all  took  it  and  examined  it,  and 
passed  judgment  upon  it. 


"Did  you  notice  the  ghost's  hand? 
Wasn't  it  skeletony  ?  Talking  about  the 
thimble  reminded  me  of  it,  for  she  had 
on  a  very  handsome  gold  thimble." 

I  had  not  seen  it,  neither  had  Spicy. 

"  It  was  on  her  right  hand,,  and  she 
held  the  scroll  in  her  left,"  continued 
Miss  Terrapin.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
forget  her.  When  Miss  Spicy  is  fairly 
away,  I  wiU  come  and  dig  into  the  mys- 
tery. Yon  see  I  am  good  for  most  any 
thing.  K  there  is  a  ghost  indeed,  we 
will  make  sure  of  it,  and  find  out  whose 
murdered  bones  she  represents." 

"Good  for  you,  Miss  Terrapin!  I 
will  remember  you  in  my  will  1 "  ex- 
claimed Spicy. — "  Be  sure  and  write  me 
all  about  it,  Meddie.  It  will  make  such 
a  nice  variety  for  me  in  dull  New  York ; 
something  for  me  to  teU  the  girls  after 
the  rooms  are  dark,  you  koow ! " 

Years  afterward,  on  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten night  of  horrors,  both  Spicy  and 
Miss  Terrapin  were  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  knowledge  which  they  so  much 
coveted,  and  the  mournful  mystery  of 
the  ghost-closet  was  unriddled,  to  their 
shocked  and  awe-stricken  comprehen- 
sions. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TRIP  TO  NEW  YOBK. 

OuB  trip  to  New  York  was  in  most 
respects  a  pleasant  one.  It  rained  when 
we  arrived,  but  we  found  a  dose  car- 
riage, and  were  driven  directly  to  Miss 
Gilbert's.  We  were  shown  into  an  ele- 
gant parlor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  kindly 
and  cordially  welcomed  by  the  lady  her- 
self. The  room  assigned  to  Spicy  was 
on  the  fourth  floor,  and  she  was  to  have 
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three  yonng-lady  companions.  They 
were  not  expected  for  a  week,  bo  I  stayed 
with  her  nntil  the  next  day.  Three 
teachers,  all  ladies  of  cnltare,  met  us  at 
the  dinner-table,  and  the  bill  of  &re  was 
so  tempting  that  I  was  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  when  we  adjourned  to  the  fam- 
ily sitting-room  for  prayers.  Miss  Gil- 
bert questioned  Spicy  abont  her  music, 
and  asked  her  to  play.  She  compliment- 
ed her  on  her  proficiency,  and  suggested 
one  of  the  most  popular  masters. 

It  was  my  desire  that  she  shoxild 
finish  her  conrse  and  graduate  in  two 
years,  and  Miss  Gilbert  saw  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent.  I  administered  the 
nsnal  parental  caution  about  never  al- 
lowing the  young  lady  to  go  in  the  street 
alone,  and  expressed  myself  decidedly 
opposed  to  her  making  any  gentleman 
acquaintances.  Miss  Gilbert  gave  me  a 
digest  of  her  rules  and  regulations,  with 
which  I  was  well  pleased,  and  after 
saying  a  great  many  affectionate  things, 
and  giving  continual  advice  from  the 
time  we  went  to  our  room  until  we  left 
it  the  next  morning,  I  bade  my  darling 
good-by  for  a  year.  She  shed  a  few 
tears,  they  were  always  ready  to  flow  at 
her  bidding ;  but  she  should  be  perfectly 
contented,  she  said,  as  soon  as  her  trunk 
came,  it  would  be  such  fun  to  take  out 
all  her  new  things,  and  stretch  them 
round  in  the  closets,  and  arrange  the  or- 
naments on  the  bureau. 

"What  ornaments,  deary?  I  did  not 
know  as  you  had  brought  any." 

"  Oh,  yes.  My  brush  and  comb,  and 
ink-bottle,  and  my  picture  of  Fred  Gil- 
dersleeve." 

"Spicy  to  the  last,"  I  said,  squeez- 
ing   and    shaking    her.      "You  know, 


though,  you  are  not  to  fiirt  with  any- 
'body." 

"ifot  even  with  Fred  Gildersleevel 
Now,  that  is  too  much,  Meddie !  I  have 
your  kind  permission  to  hunt  for  him, 
and  if  I  should  happen  to  find  him  I 
should  be  compelled  to  shake  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  give  some  sign.  Could 
not  help  it.  I  have  known  him  a  long 
time.  He  is  the  one  for  me,  who  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother." 

"  If  you  should  find  him  I  Yery  well. 
"Wait  till  you  do  and  then  write  to  me," 
I  said.  "  Meanwhile  if  that  old,  musty 
picture  is  any  comfort,  adore  it  to  your 
heart's  content." 

"  Yes,  'em.  That  is  what  I  shall  do. 
Good-by — good-by — ^good-by  I " 

And  I  good-byed  until  my  eyes  were 
as  rainy  as  my  sister's. 

I  returned  to  Albany  for  a  few  days, 
but  I  was  restless  until  I  was  in  my  little 
home  again.  It  was  a  trifle  quiet  and 
still  without  either  Leonardus  or  Spicy, 
but  I  managed  to  fill  up  my  time.  Bright 
was  at  the  age  when  children  develop 
fasti  and  his  cunning  ways  were  ex- 
tremely fascinating.  I  dipped  into  char- 
ities, and  church  festivals,  and  musical 
soirees.  The  autunm  was  remarkable 
for  pleasant  days,  and  December  ap- 
peared without  any  great  Chicago  freeze. 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  pass 
the  holidays  alone,  so  I  sent  out  some 
invitations  and  prepared  to  entertain 
company. 

Spicy  wrote  me  regularly  every  week, 
A  few  extracts  from  her  letters  wiU  re- 
veal the  tenor  of  her  life  in  New  York. 
From  one,  under  date  of  October  7th,  I 
clip  the  following : 

"I  am  just  from  the  conversation- 
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honr.    I  forget  whether  I  have  told  you 
what  that  is  or  not,  so  here  goes.    We 
take  oar  work,  emhroiderj  or  stockings 
to  mend  according  to  our  proclivities, 
and  go  down  to  the  hack-parlor,  where 
we  meet  mademoiselle  and  chat  an  honr 
in  French — r^oZ  French,  as  Mrs.  Wing 
used  to  say  ahout  her  furniture.    You  re- 
member, don^t  you,  how  we  called  there 
jnst  after  her  new  house  was  built,  and 
about  her  taking  us  up-stairs  and  telling 
us  such  and  such  articles  were  real  rose- 
wood, and  those  wardrobes  were  lined 
with  real  cedar  ?  I  suppose  she  thought  w  e 
had  been  accustomed  to  imitation  all  our 
lives,  as  she  had.  But  about  our  French. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  a  French- 
man were  to  drop  in  among  us  he  would 
take  us  for  recU  Greeks !   I  improve  some, 
but  I  am  positively  disheartened  about 
ever  becoming  a  celebrated  linguist.  This 
is  a  good  school,  but  I  have  discovered 
that  it  requires  native  genius  to  be  a  good 
scholar.  We  are  particularly  well  drilled 
in  the  proprieties.    Daily  lectures  free. 
The  chief  heads  are:  to  rise  and  give 
elders  the  easy-chairs,  bow  out  of  a  room 
backward,  pause  when  any  one  else  is 
speaking,  and  never  ask  for  butter  the 
second  time.    My  three  room-mates  are 
expected  to-morrow.     Their  names  are 
Miss  Muffet  and  Miss  Tu£fet  and  Miss 
Baffet,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out.    My 
present  anxiety  is  to  know  who  will  be 
ent\ti«ed  to  the  first  chance  at  the  wash- 
stand!    Perhaps  we  will  draw  outs,  or 
render  courtesy  to  age,  or  submit  the 
question   to  a   council  of  arbitration! 
^at  an  aggravation  to  have  a  front- 
room  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  within  three  feet  of  the 
window  I    I  hear  the  drum  beat,  and  a 


band  of  soldiers  are  passing,  and  yet  I 
cannot  look  out  without  getting  one  of 
those  horrid  black  marks !  As  a  sort  of 
let  off  to  my  pent-up  emotions,  I  have 
suspended  Fred  Gildersleeve  by  a  blue 
ribbon  in  the  middle  of  the  window,  to 
see  for  me." 

The  next  was  under  date  of  October 
9,  1862: 

**  The  subject  of  my  to-day's  letter  is 
space.  It  seems  just  now  as  if  it  would 
be  the  subject  of  all  my  future  corre- 
spondence. Oh,  for  a  cot  in  the  wilder- 
ness or  a  spot  to  call  my  own !  Send  me 
your  ghost-closet,  and  be  my  noble  bene- 
factress. Do  I  want  the  ghost,  too,  did 
I  hear  you  ask?  Certainly,  if  she  wants 
to  come,  for,  I  dare  say,  she  would  not 
try  to  monopolize  my  pegs  with  her 
clothes.  K  you  believe,  or  if  you  don't, 
I  have  but  two  pegs !  Just  to  think  of 
it  I  But  two  pegs !  There  are  but  eight 
pegs  in  all,  and,  of  course,  T  get  my 
share ;  but,  is  it  not  dreadfal  f  Then  I 
only  have  one  bureau-drawer,  and  my 
trunk  is  in  the  sub-cellar,  five  flights  of 
stairs  awayf 

"  Miss  Muffet  was  here  last  year,  and 
says  she  got  along  very  well  after  the 
first  week,  although  full  four-fifths  of  her 
clothes  she  did  not  see  until  spring! 
Miss  Tuffet  will  manage,  I  guess,  because 
she  has  not  but  three  dresses  with  her, 
and  one  is  always  put  away  anyhow; 
but  she  grumbles  awfully  about  room  for 
her  bows,  for  it  is  one  of  her  hobbies  to 
have  one  for  every  day  in  the  year  and 
two  for  Sundays.  Miss  Buffet  is  in  the 
same  wretched  condition  that  I  am.  She 
has  brought  an  elephantine  cargo,  and 
has  no  place  to  put  it  and  no  chance  to 
wear  it.     We  have  enough  between  us 
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to  start  a  ready-made  clothing-store  in 
Kansas  or  California.  What  could  Miss 
Terrapin  have  heen  thinking  of?  And 
it  strikes  me  as  absurd  to  have  so  mnch 
made-up  outside  of  New  York  anyhow, 
for  when  we  get  here  it  isn^t  quite  the 
thing,  with  all  due  deference  to  Miss 
Terrapin,  and,  if  it  has  got  to  be  put  over 
until  next  year,  why,  worse  and  worse  I 
Miss  Muffet  says  we  don^t  need  much  at 
school,  and  I  begin  to  think  she  is  right. 
Mi&s  Gilbert  wishes  to  see  us  plainly 
dressed.  She  says  too  much  dress  is  in 
bad  taste.  I  thought  I  would  be  stun- 
ning one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  appeared 
do wn> stairs  in  my  blue  silk,  and  was 
sent  straight  back  to  take  it  off!  That 
was  while  my  trunk  stood  by  me,  like  a 
friend  in  trouble.  Ko  danger  of  any  such 
reproof  hereafter.  I  shall  wear  my  mouse- 
merino  till  I  tear  or  bum  it,  if  it  is  until 
I  graduate.  My  water-proof  hangs  with 
my  cloak  upon  one  peg,  and  my  black- 
silk  dress,  blanket-shawl,  and  umbrella, 
assuage  the  loneliness  of  the  other. 

'^  There  is  an  elegant  young  man  sits 
near  us  in  church.  He  often  steps  back 
and  waits  while  we  pass  down  the  aisle. 
Don^t  worry,  Meddie;  I  practise  the 
Christian  graces  and  never  look  at  him. 
I  am  going  to  grow  up  like  Miss  Terra- 
pin, the  good  old  spii^sterl  The  only 
place  where  I  have  looked  for  Fred  Gil- 
dersleeve  yet  has  been  in  the  *  Directory.' 
He  was  not  there,  but  Miss  Muffet,  who 
is  our  oracle,  says  that  the  first  people 
in  New  York  never  are  there.  Hark  I 
the  study-bell !  By-by,  Meddie !  Don't 
forget  to  send  me  some  jelly-cake  before 
Thanksgiving." 

We  had  some  distant  cousins  living 
in  New  Jersey.    The  two  young  ladies 


in  the  family  were  shining  lights  in  fash- 
ionahle  society.  When  they  heard  that 
Spicy  was  at  Miss  Gilbert's  school,  they 
called  and  invited  her  to  spend  the  holi- 
day vacation  with  them.  I  had  at  first 
objected,  as  we  were  very  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gladstones,  and  I  con- 
sidered my  sister  much  too  young  for  the 
round  of  gayety  such  a  visit  would  in- 
volve. But  I  was  finally  induced  to  con- 
sent, provided  she  was  treated  under  all 
circumstances  as  a  school-girL 

She  wrote  me  hut  once  while  there, 
hut  was  enthusiastic  in  her  description 
of  the  entertainments  and  amusements, 
which  she  was  ei\}oying  with  a  great 
relish.  I  was  too  busy  to  notice  the 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
her  letters,  but  I  was  reminded  of  it  af- 
terward when  a  very  full  double  sheet 
came  at  a  moment  when  I  was  binding 
up  a  sharp  cut  in  dear  little  Bright's  fore- 
head. He  had  fallen  down-stairs,  and 
Nursy  Brown  had  been  cut  to  the  heart 
for  having  left  him  to  get  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter. Two  wounded  ones,  the  latter  the 
most  seriously  of  the  two,  and,  with  an 
ashen  face  down  which  great  scalding 
tears  were  trickling,  she  gave  unerring 
evidence  of  a  common  humanity.  I  made 
her  lie  down  on  the  bed,  and  in  the 
rocker  by  her  side  I  soothed  and  hushed 
the  little  one.  When  all  was  quiet,  I 
broke  open  Spicy's  letter  and  read  aloud : 

^^Djlbusq  Meddib  :  I  could  not  help 
it  I  The  days  slipped  away  so  fast,  and 
I  had  so  little  time  to  myselfl  I  will  not 
neglect  you  any  more  if  you  will  be  for- 
giving. I  am  back  in  my  school  safe  and 
sound,  and  we  have  soup  on  Mondays 
and  fish  on  Fridays  as  usuaL    The  New- 
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Year's  ball  was  a  prodigious  affair. 
Cousin  Sue  wore  diamonds  and  point- 
lace,  and  was  the  heUe  of  the  evening. 
I  was  the  country  miss  in  white  muslin, 
with  a  pink  tunic  trimmed  with  down. 
Consin  Julia  was  sick,  and  did  not  go. 
That  is  why  I  did  not  mention  her  be- 
fore myself— according  to  Miss  Gilbert 

"  I  expected  to  keep  the  wall-flowers 
company,  talk  with  the  mammas,  and 
see  how  the  ladles  mans^ed  their  trails, 
and  was  perfectly  aghast  when  I  found, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour,  that 
little  me  was  engaged  for  every  dance  1 
I  suppose  it  was  out  of  respect  for  my 
grand  relations.  I  got  very  much  ex- 
cited with  the  exercise,  and  my  cheeks 
were  burning  as  if  full  of  live  coals,  when, 
just  as  one  of  the  sets  broke  up  and  my 
partner  was  escorting  me  to  a  seat,  a 
gentleman  was  introduced  to  me.  I 
didn^t  catch  the  name,  but  it  sort  o'  rat- 
tled off  like  Gildenleeve  /  I  was  so  con- 
fused I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
my  hands  or  eyes,  and,  after  asking  me 
to  dance  and  I,  of  course,  declining — oh, 
how  sorry  I  was  that  my  card  was  full  1 
—he  walked  away,  and  I  never  noticed 
wtil  that  moment  that  it  was  the  same 
gentleman  who  goes  to  our  church,  and 
whom  I  have  told  you  about  before.  I 
saw  him  several  times  afterward,  but  he 
was  always  devoted  to  some  lady,  and 
never  noticed  me  again.  I  tried  to 
imagine  that  he  was  the  original  of  my 
picture,  but  I  did  not  see  much  resem- 
blance, if  the  truth  must  be  told.  He  is 
a  great  deal  the  handsomer  of  the  two. 
1  pointed  him  out  to  Oousin  Sue  and  in- 
quired if  she  knew  him;  but  no,  only 
she  said  he  was  the  most  distinguished- 
looking  gentleman  in  the  room.    I  was 
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in  despair.  But  my  little  romance  ex- 
ploded as  we  were  getting  into  our  car- 
riage to  go  home.  I  heard  somebody 
shout,  *This  way,  Hildegroove,  this  way,' 
and  a  tall  figure  ran  past,  whom  I  recog- 
nized as  my  hero. 

^^  The  morning  before  I  came  back  to 
New  York,  I  drew  the  window-shade  up 
about  daylight  and  found  it  raining.  I 
slept  with  Oousin  Sue,  and  she  must  have 
been  trying  to  join  the  two  parts  of  a 
dream  together  just  then,  for  she  mum- 
bled: 

"  *  You  can  wear  my  overshoes  and 
umbrella.' 

"*How  do  you  wear  umbrellas?'  I 
asked. 

"That  thoroughly  waked  her,  and 
she  laughed. 

" '  You  can  wear  my  overshoes  and 
water-proo^  if  you  like  that  any  better.' 

"^^Vliat,  when  they  are  a  mile  too 
big  for  me  I ' 

"*It  won't  matter;  no  one  who 
knows  you  will  be  out  so  early.' 

'*  As  I  had  none  of  my  own  with  me, 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over  I  was  so  well  rigged 
out  that  I  might  have  journeyed  to  Jer- 
icho without  getting  damp.  Oousin  Wal- 
ter was  my  escort.  We  had  to  wait  on 
the  comer  a  few  minutes  for  the  car — a 
Jersey  fEishion  when  it  rains — ^and  then 
found  it  filled  and  dripping.  I  didn't 
mind  standing,  for  it  was  not  far  to  the 
ferry.  But  we  were  kept  there  waiting 
for  the  ferry-boat  a  long  time.  Some 
train  was  just  in,  and  a  hearse  was  in 
waiting.  Walter  made  inquiries,  and 
told  me  that  it  was  the  body  of  Brig- 
adier-General Lewis  YanoOi  who  had 
been  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Frederioks- 
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burg,  Virginia,  and  was  being  conveyed 
to  Boston  for  burial." 

I  stopped  reading  and  looked  sharplj 
at  Nnrsy  Brown,  but  her  face  was  cov- 
ered with  the  comer  of  the  pillow,  and 
she  gave  no  sign  of  interest  or  intelli- 
gence. 

"So  many  passengers  coming  upon 
the  boat  from  the  steam-cars  made  it 
very  crowded.  Walter  gave  his  seat  to  an 
old  lady  with  a  bundle,  and  stepped  a 
little  beyond  me  to  speak  to  some  one 
whom  ho  knew.  Before  the  boat  was 
quite  to  the  dock  the  crowd  all  pushed 
forward,  and  who  should  I  see  but  my 
lord  of  the  long  name  I  He  was  quite  a 
way  off,  and  kept  his  distance;  never 
once  looked  at  me,  and  I  was  thankful  I 

"  Oh,  how  muddy  it  was  at  the  foot 
of  Gortlandt  Street!  Black  and  slip- 
pery and  sofl^  as  if  some  one  had  been 
moulding  grease  into  the  soil  for  ages  I 
It  takes  all  the  conceit  out  of  the  most 
pompous  to  go  through  it  I  Standing 
on  some  comer  waiting  for  an  omnibuB, 
Cousin  Walter   did   something   to   my 
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water-propf.  I  thought  he  was  shaking 
off  mud,  and  told  him  he  would  have 
better  luck  when  it  got  dry.  He  is  a 
man  of  large  ideas  and  few  words,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  that  he  deigned  me  no 
answer.  He  never  thinks  I  am  worth 
talking  to.  But  who  should  I  sit  down 
beside  in  that  very  omnibus  but  Mr.  Hil- 
degroove,  or  whatever  his  name  is  I  He 
lifted  the  nicest  kind  of  a  hat,  and  dis- 
played beautiful  wavy  hair,  and  hoped  I 
was  quite  well.  Cousin  Walter  looked 
fire-daggers  at  me,  but  how  could  I  help 
making  my  best  manners  back  to  him? 
Was  there  any  sin  in  it  ?  And  how  was 
I  to  know  that  Cousin  Walter  wanted 


an  introduction  himself?  and  how  conid 
I  have  introduced  a  person  whose  name 
I  did  not  know,  even  if.  I  ought  to  have 
known  it?  I  was  terribly  uncomfort- 
able, with  Cousin  Walter's  disapproving 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  from  the  opposite 
seat,  but  the  gentleman  said  nothing 
more,  and  at  last  I  landed  at  my  school. 

"  Now,  the  funny  part  is  to  come.  I 
received  a  note  from  Cousin  Sue  next 
day,  telling  me  how  Walter  asked  her 
when  he  got  home  what  a  tuck  and  a 
flounce  was.  She  illustrated  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"*Well,'  he  says,  *if  you  expect  me 
to  be  polite  to  that  little  Western  girl, 
you  must  try  to  put  some  style  on  her. 
I  was  not  at  all  pleased  this  morning 
with  the  fit  of  her  outside  garment,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  tuck  and  a  flounce 
into  it,  which  was  some  improvement. 
A  gentleman  whom  I  often  see  in  the 
gold-room  recognized  her  in  the  stage. 
I  suppose  he  has  met  her  at  some  of  the 
parties  where  she  has  been  with  yon. 
He  is  one  of  the  M-forlu^tinj  who  always 
win  in  the  money  market,  and  the  New- 
York  belles  esteem  him  a  great  catch. 
If  he  knew  me,  as  he  probably  did,  al- 
though we  have  no  acquaintance,  he 
must  have  thought  I  was  in  great  busi- 
ness toting  that  little  dowdy  round  I ' 

"  Sue  said  she  thought  it  was  a  good 
joke  on  Walter  for  being  so  puffed  ont 
with  cheap  pride.  Between  you  and  I, 
Meddie,  he  is  a  veritable  coxcomb  I  But 
the  water-proof  I  It  had  been  hung 
down-stairs  somewhere  to  dry,  and  I  ran 
and  got  it  to  see  for  myself,  and,  true  as 
gospel,  it  was  pinned  and  hitched  np  in 
ever  so  many  places  I  What  a  figure  I 
must  have  cut ! 
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"  YoQ  will  write  to  Leonardus  abont 
General  Vance,  won't  yon  ?  I  wonld  if 
I  knew  where  lie  was  stationed.  Was  it 
not  singolar  abont  mj  coming  npon  that 
liearse  at  the  ferrj  ? 

*^We  are  going  to  bare  gingerbread 
for  loncb.    The  bill  of  fare  is  coming  np 
throngb  the  speaking-tnbes.    Miss  Bnf- 
fet  bas  got  a  box  from  borne — candies, 
and  oranges,  and  sweetmeats,  enongb  to 
keep  the  attending  physician  in  business 
for  a  month  to  come,  as  Miss  Muffet 
says.   8he  is  going  to  treat  ns  this  eren- 
ing  after  the  monitor  has  been  ronnd. 
Miss  Gilbert  has  seen  my  picture  of  Fred 
Gildersleeye,  and  given  me  a  little  pri- 
vate advice.    She  says  I  am  too  yonng 
to  love.  Those  are  not  her  precise  words, 
but  that  was  the  drift  of  them.  No  yonng 
lady  shonld  cherish  a  picture,  unless  it 
▼as  of  her  brother,  or  some  near  kin. 
Books  now,  society  in  the  future.     I 
played  melancholy  and  kissed  Fred,  and 
she  said  she  must  write  to  you  on  the 
subject    Good-by  again,  but  only  for  a 
week.    I  will  be  as  prompt  hereafter  as 
a  man  at  the  fimeral  of  his  wife. 

"  Your  loving  sister,  Spiot." 

Bright  was  fast  asleep  when  I  had 
finished  reading,  and  so  was  Nursy 
Brown,  as  near  as  I  could  discover.  I 
laid  him  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  cov- 
ered him  up  warm.  The  fire  was  get- 
ting low,  and  I  put  on  some  coaL  Then 
I  had  my  hands  to  wash.  Kursy  did 
not  move.  I  never  knew  her  to  go 
to  sleep  before  in  the  daytime  I  How 
strange!  But  she  had  had  such  a  shock 
when  Bright  fell !  No,  I  would  not  dis- 
turb her  for  the  world  I 

I  went  and  brought  my  portfolio  to 


the  nursery  to  write  to  Leonardus.  He 
was  down  on  the  Mississippi,  and  it  took 
my  letters  a  long  time  to  reach  him.  He 
saw  newspapers  but  seldom,  so  he  prob- 
ably had  not  heard  of  General  Vance's 
death. 

I  had  been  scratching  away  for  an 
hour,  when  Bright  began  to  nestle,  and 
then  opened  his  eyes.  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  talked  and  sang  to  him;  the 
sun  went  down.  Maggie  came  in  and 
lighted  the  gas,  and  finally  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  I  Nursy  Brown  had  not 
moved.  I  must  speak  to  her ;  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  care  to  sleep  any  lon- 
ger. So,  rising,  I  laid  my  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"What  is  itt"  she  asked,  without 
stirring. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
me  wake  you." 

"Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  sick  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 

But  she  did  not  offer  to  rise.  She 
did  not  look  at  me  even. 

"  Shall  I  leave  baby  with  you  or  take 
him  with  me?" 

I  asked  the  question  deferentially, 
for  she  had  settled  all  those  little  ques- 
tions for  so  long  that  I  never  thought  of 
interfering  with  her  programme. 

"  Take  him,  if  you  please." 

She  had  not  come  down  for  him  at 
eight  o'clock,  so  I  carried  him  up  to  her. 
She  was  lying  where  I  had  left  her,  in 
the  same  position,  except  that  her  little 
beauty  of  a  hand  was  clasping  her  pearl- 
white  throat. 

"You  must  be  feeling  badly?  I  will 
undress  baby,"  I  said,  stopping  by  the 
bedside. 
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"  Very  well." 

"  Can't  I  do  something  for  you?"  I 
asked. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

I  was  nonplussed ;  what  should  I  do  9 
Go  away  from  her  if  she  were  suffering, 
without  persisting  in  efforts  to  relieve 
her?  I  felt  that  I  had  been  dismissed, 
but  ought  I  to  acknowledge  the  dismis- 
sal ?  Bright  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing 
if  I  had,  and,  as  soon  as  oostnmed  for  the 
night,  put  in  his  voice  effectively.  His 
mamma  did  not  stand  on  a  par  with  his 
nurse  in  Ms  youthful  estimation. 

^^  Please  leave  him  with  me,"  she 
roused  herself  to  say,  as  I  was  trying  to 
force  him  from  the  room  against  his  will. 
He  had  carried  his  point,  and  was  cor- 
respondingly mollified— even  put  his 
sweet  lips  out  toward  me  for  a  make-up 
kiss.    And  so  I  left  them. 

She  appeared  next  morning  as  usual, 
and  attended  to  all  her  dudes.  I  was 
out  most  of  the  day,  and  saw  very  little 
of  her. 

The  following  week  I  spent  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  after  that  I  was  very  busy 
with  a  new  society,  which  had  been  or- 
ganized for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  fami- 
lies; and  blustering  March,  with  all  its 
cold  and  dust,  was  upon  us, 

I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  some  great  ca- 
lamity was  going  to  befall  me.  I  was 
not  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  but 
spring  months  are  hard  to  get  over  at 
the  West  unless  one  has  an  iron  consti- 
tution. I  tried  to  lay  it  to  the  weather, 
then  I  took  some  medicine  for  dyspepsia. 
I  read  aU  the  war  news  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  also,  to  try  to  get  up  an 
appetite  for  my  breakfast.  Leonardus 
wrote  often  and  hopefully.    As  yet,  he 


had  not  received  a  scratch  in  battle,  and 
his  health  was  excellent  But  the  aSairs 
of  the  country  were  very  much  mixed, 
and  there  was  no  telling  where  our 
troubles  would  end. 

How  I  did  miss  Spicy  I  But  she 
would  be  with  me  all  summer,  after  the 
middle  of  June  I  I  counted  the  days  un- 
til then. 

I  would  try  to  cast  off  the  clouds 
which  were  obscuring  the  brightness  of 
my  present — "live them  down,"  as  Miss 
Terrapin  often  said.  "Ei\]oy  life  as  it 
passes,  so  as  to  be  still  young  when  you 
are  old,"  is  her  motto,  and,  "  Never  bor- 
row trouble  until  it  comes,"  might  be 
added  with  advantage. 

I  did  not  have  to  borrow  it,  my  trou- 
ble came  sure  and  swift,  and  far  toe 
soon  I  A  note  was  left  on  my  table  one 
morning,  which  I  read  several  times  be- 
fore I  oould  believe  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses.    It  was  from  Nursy  Browu. 

"Mt  deab  Mbs.  Bblhobe:  I  have 
been  trying  for  several  days  to  nerve  my- 
self for  the  parting  which  cannot  longer 
be  delayed.  Your  baby  has  coiled  him- 
self into  every  fibre  of  my  heart,  and 
your  own  kindness  will  be  gratefully  re- 
membered while  life  lasts.  But  Fate  so 
wills  it,  and  I  have  fixed  the  time  for  my 
departure  on  Thursday  next  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  the  point  of  holding 
any  conversation  with  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  since  I  shall  suffer  most  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ties  which  bind  me  here, 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  aUude  to  the  sub- 
ject by  word  or  note,  while  I  remain  un- 
der your  roofl 

"  With  sincere  regard, 

"  NuBSY  Beowf." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

XBS,  BELMOBE  OAin^OT  BE  C0M70BTED. 

It  was  as  if  my  right  arm  had  been 
amputated  I  I  never  knew,  nntil  she  was 
gone,  how  mnch  I  was  indebted  to  Nnr- 
87  Brown  for  the  home-comfort  and 
peace  of  mind  of  the  last  year  and  a  hal£ 
Bright  had  grown  quite  bejond  me, 
knew  better  how  his  clothes  onght  to  be 
put  on  than  I  did  myself,  was  inclined 
to  play  horse  with  my  sash-ribbons  and 
curtain-cords,  and  conld  ran  the  fastest 
and  catch  the  hardest  colds  of  any  boy 
of  two  years  in  all  North  America.  I 
employed  a  yonng,  tidy-looking  girl  to 
take  care  of  him,  bat  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  one  I  had  lost  was  not  among  hu- 
man possibilities. 

And  every  portion  of  the  house 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  change. 
The  pictures  hung  awry,  and  the  mantel- 
ornaments  leaned  the  wrong  way.  The 
music  persisted  in  getting  at  sizes  and 
seTons,  the  books  were  no  longer  ar- 
ranged on  the  shelves  in  the  order  of  the 
Tolnmes,  the  newspapers  had  a  way  of 
lying  round  where  they  pleased,  and  the 
cat  slept  on  the  parlor-sofa. 

•The  cook,  too,  came  tome  for  instruc- 
tions, every  morning,  and,  it  was  so  tire- 
some to  always  keep  the  bill-of-fare  filled 
out;  besides,  there  was  my  linen  to  be 
looked  over,  and  my  silver  to  be  count- 
ed, once  a  week.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
indolently  disposed,  or  unequal  to  the 
task  of  managing  my  household  affairs, 
but  simply  that  the  care  had  been  taken 
from  my  shoulders,  and  so  smoothly  and 
skOfoIly  managed,  that  the  house  had 
had  the  appearance  of  running  itself 
The  very  atmosphere  was  an  aching  void, 


I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  it  easily. 
It  was  as  if  some  portion  of  my  life  had 
gone  out,  never  to  return. 

I  wanted  to  make  her  a  present  be- 
fore she  left,  nnce  I  could  in  no  other 
way  express  my  appreciation  of  her  dis- 
interested services.  But  I  was  at  a  great 
loss  to  decide  what  it  should  be.  I  hit 
upon  various  articles  of  dress,  but  reject- 
ed them  immediately,  for  I  fancied  she 
would  not  receive  any  such  gift  from  me. 
Finally,  I  decided  to  get  Bright^s  picture 
taken  on  ivory,  and  the  last  thing  before 
she  passed  over  my  threshold  I  placed  it 
in  her  hands. 

What  a  look  she  gave  me  I — ^so  full 
of  tender,  regretful  meaning  I 

"May  God  bless  you  I  "  she  said,  and 
that  was  all. 

Bright  cried  for  her  every  night  and 
morning,  and  whenever  there  was  a  lull 
in  his  plays,  during  the  day,  for  weeks. 
It  kept  my  sorrow  fresh  in  my  heart, 
and,  when  my  baby's  birthday  came 
round,  I  could  not  get  up  the  proper 
measure  of  enthusiasm  over  it — ^not  even 
when  the  little  voice  put  in  his  queries : 

"  Ware  Bight's  birf-day  ?  Bight's  birf- 
day  up-stairs?  Baun  dot  Bight's  birf- 
day?" 

'    Spicy  condoled  with  me  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  my  misfortune .  ' 

"I  thought  you  would  keep  her  for- 
ever, and  that,  at  her  death  she  would 
declare  herself  an  empress,  and  make  us 
all  prime-ministers'  wives.  All,  means 
you  and  me,  for  what  splendid  repre- 
sentatives Leonardus  and  Fred  Gilder- 
sleeve  would  be  at  court  I " 

"  The  little  goose  I "  I  could  not  help 
stopping  to  exclaim. 

—  "Every    thing     about   her   was 
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perfectly  regaL  The  very  sort  of  a  per- 
ton  whom  I  should  have  taken  off  my 
hat  to,  if  I  had  been  a  man.  I  do  pity 
yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Med- 
dle Bnt  yon  must  consider  how  greatly 
blessed  above  other  women  yon  have 
been  by  having  had  her  to  live  with  yon 
at  all,  instead  of  dedaring  yonrself  the 
most  miserable  of  beings  becanse  she  has 
left  yon.  Where  do  yon  suppose  she  has 
gone  f  Bent  her  little,  old,  black  trunk  to 
the  Great  Central  Depot,  did  she?  East- 
ward bonndl  If  I  had  been  there,  she 
would  not  have  got  off  withont  some  quiz- 
zing; but,  as  yon  say,  if  she  had  a  secret 
to^keep,  she  would  keep  it  to  the  death, 
and  all  my  feeble  ingenuity  would  proba- 
bly have  failed  to  sorprise  it  oat  of  her. 

"  We  have  had  the  greatest  time  with 
onr  gas  I  It  gave  such  a  splendid  light 
in  the  first  part  of  the  winter  I  Bat  for 
weeks  and  weeks  it  has  been  worse  than 
any  tallow-candle  I  We  coold  not  see  to 
study  by  it,  and  had  to  go  to  the  school- 
room, and,  if  we  wanted  to  write  a  oom- 
poffltion  or  a  letter  in  the  solitude  of  our 
apartments,  it  could  not  be  done^  and 
Miss  Tuffet  could  not  say  her  prayers 
(she  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  reads  them), 
so  we  appointed  ourselves  a  committee 
of  investigation  to  find  what  we  could 
find.  And  what  do  you  guess  we  did 
find?  Gotten  stuffed  in  the  burners  I 
A  specimen  of  New-York  economy  I 
Atifl  what  do  you  guess  we  did  f  Pulled 
it  out,  every  speck,  and  put  it  in  a  bottle 
for  a  keepsake  I  Would  not  yon  have 
done  the  same?  We  have  light  enough 
for  a  million  now,  and,  if  it  gets  dim,  we 
shall  know  the  remedy  hereafter. 

(^I  think  ^ss  Gilbert  is  a  gem  of  a 
woman,  and  not  a  grain  too  strict,  for 


we  are  a  hard  set  to  manage.   But,  Med- 
dle dear,  what  is  it  that  makes  poor,  un- 
ful  mortals  always  want  to  go  by  the 
rule  of  contraries?    For  instance,  it  is  a 
capital  offence  to  read  novels.    I  never 
cared  for  them  before,  but,  sinoe  I  have 
heard  so  much  said  about  it,  I  canH  pass 
a  paper-stand  without  my  feet  begin  to 
twist,  and  I  sometimes  hinder  the  whole 
procession  long  enough  to  see  if  there  is 
a  yellow  cover  in  sight    We  send  Bob, 
the  colored  boy,  to  buy  them  for  us,  and, 
as  he  cannot  read  a  word,  he  selects  ai>- 
cording  to  color?    We  hide  them  in  our 
beds  and  devour  them  while  the  world 
is  dreaming.    We  used  to  buy  our  own 
candles,  and  squeeze  into  the  closet,  and 
take  turns  about  reading  aloud,  bnt  since 
we  have  saved  the  institution  such  a  bill 
of  expense  on  gas,  we  consider  ourselves 
entitled  to  a  lH)nu»^  so  now  we  pin  all 
our  black  dresses  up  to  the  window  and 
wedge  the  cracks  of  the  door,  and  tum 
the  gas  up  as  high  as  it  will  go,  and  have 
a  gay  time. 

«<  We  have  just  had  a  fast-day — ^meet- 
ings in  the  churches  to  pray  for  colleges. 
I  suppose  they  got  through  with  primary 
and  boarding  schools  long  ago,  and  that 
Is  why  we  had  bread-pudding  for  dessert 
as  usual.  Our  monthly  holiday  was  last 
Saturday,  and  nearly  all  the  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  girls,  had  some  place  to  go 
and  visit,  and  it  was  stupid  enough  for 
Miss  Buffet  and  me,  who  were  left  behind. 
So  what  did  we  do,  but  ask  Miss  Gilbert 
for  some  one  to  take  us  to  Stewart^s,  to 
buy  some  gloves?  We  were  just  out, 
hadn^t  a  pair  to  our  hands,  could  not  go 
to  church  the  next  day  unless  we  were 
supplied  (don't  you  ever  tell  of  it,  but 
we  gave  all  we  were  possessors  of,  that 
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very  momiiig,  to  little  Bob  to  distribute 
among  Ma  sisters  and  friends).  It  was 
the  exact  truth  that  we  were  telling  I 

"We  knew  that  Miss  Gilbert  had  no 
teacher  to  send  with  n%  bnt  we  Mnted 
that  the  house-keeper  woidd  do  jnst  as 
well ;  we  would  recompense  her  for  the 
trouble,  of  course.  Miss  Gilbert  reluO'- 
tantly  consented,  and  charged  us  to  be 
back  before  lunch,  which  we  faithfollj 
promised.  The  house-keeper  is  a  kind  of  , 
lOss  Terrapin — believes  just  as  anybody 
else  does  that  she  is  with.  Not  that  Miss 
Terrapin  has  no  mind  of  her  own  I — ^I 
ought  not  to  say  that,  particularly  after 
that  ghost-hunt  I — ^but  is  agreeably  in- 
clined to  what  she  thinks  you  most 
agreeably  inclined.  Her  name  is  Dobbs. 
Whenever  we  complain,  Dobbs  is  on  our 
side.  If  we  want  to  pretend  sick  to  get 
rid  of  a  lesson,  she  always  declares  it  is 
mean  for  us  to  be  kept  in  our  rooms  and 
be  fed  with  tefr-and-toast,  and  have  a 
doctor  called  in.  If  we  are  late  to  a 
meal,  she  always  puts  in  a  word  of  com- 
miseration about  the  unfairness  of  the 
role  that  we  must  take  it  cold.  Yes, 
she  was  just  the  person  we  wanted  with 
us  that  day.  "We  whispered  something 
in  her  ear  in  the  stage,  and  she  nodded 
acquiescence.  We  bought  our  gloves, 
and  an  extra  pair  for  Dobbs.  Then  we 
steered  for  Delmonico's. 

"  Such  a  lunch  as  we  ordered  I  And 
how  the  waiters  bowed  and  run  for  us  I 
Hiss  BufPet  was  for  callihg  for  every 
dish  on  the  bill-of-fare  that  was  new  and 
strange  to  her,  for,  she  said,  it  was  a 
great  educational  opportunity,  and  we 
ought  to  embrace  it.  But  I  had  serious 
objections  to  venturing  beyond  my 
depth.    As  it  was,  our  table  was  fulll 


An  odd  collection  of  goodies  I  But  we 
ei^oyed  them,  and  so  did  Dobbs.  I  did 
not  know  how  I  should  ever  manage  to 
get  my  ice-cream  down^  I  had  eaten  so 
many  other  things,  and  Miss  Buffet  sug- 
gested that  I  had  better  stand  up.  Ko, 
I  would  rather  Dobbs  should  eat  it  for 
me,  and  she  did  without  the  formality  of 
an  objection. 

" '  One  could  eat  three  or  four  such 
stingy  little  dishes,'  she  said. 

*^  I  thought  she  would  get  along  with 
two,  and  didn^t  take  the  hint.  -  Last  of 
all  came  the  biU,  on  a  silver  salver  I  We 
stared  at  it  with  eyes  and  mouths  wide 
open  I  We  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  We  hietd  not  counted  the  codt. 
Bui  we  did  oonnt  our  ^lange,  and  found 
we  had  seven  dollara  and  fifty  cents  be- 
tween us,  and  w^r«  t\^o  dollars  short 
even  thenl^  IS  that  amount  of  money 
had  been  eaten  it  must  be  paid,  else  they 
might  detain  us  as  impostors  I  What 
would  Miss  Gilbert  say,  if  it  should  ever 
come  to  her  ears  ?  We  wondered  if  such 
things  were  published  in  the  papers! 
We  might  send  Dobbs  home  for  the  mon- 
ey, but,  if  we  did,  she  would  Purely  losd 
her  head  for  leaving  us  in  a  restliurant 
alone!  One  of  us  might -gor?  What! 
One  of  Miss  Gilberi^s  pupils  ride  in  a  car 
by  herself!    Then  v^e  two  go  together? 

"  ITo,  we  were  in  a  worse  predicament 
than  the  man  who  wanted  to  get  his  fox 
and  geese  and  bushel  of  bom  across  the 
river,  and  could  not  take  but  one  at  a 
time.  We  wished  we  had  stayed  at  home. 
We  wished  we  were  anywhere  but  where 
we  were. 

"  We  carried  on  our  conversation  in 
low  tones,  for  the  waiters  kept  hovering 
about,  as  if  they  suspected  something 
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wrong.  The  longer  we  sat  there,  the 
more  emharrassed  we  became,  and  the 
less  prospect  there  seemed  of  getting  oat 
of  our  dilemma. 

'*  At  the  table  next  ns,  near  the  win- 
dow, two  gentlemen  had  been  feeding  on 
one  small  qnail  ever  since  we  came  in. 
I  sat  so  that  I  conld  not  see  them  very 
well ;  bnt  Dobbs,  who  had  a  ftill  view, 
had  once  or  twice  remarked  that  it  was 
sheer  affectation  for  grown-up  men  to 
pretend  that  they  had  snch  delicate  appe- 
tites! It  did  not  interest  me  then  so 
mnch  as  it  has  since.  The  one  with  his 
back  toward  us  rose  suddenly,  turned 
round  and  put  out  his  hand,  and  said : 

^<  <  Good-morning,  Miss  Merriman.  I 
am  happy  to  meet  you  again,^  and  then 
walked  directly  into  the  street. 

"I  had  as  a  matter  of  course  ac- 
knowledged the  courtesy  by  shaking 
hands  with  him,  and  he  was  gone  before 
I  had  collected  my  senses  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  left  in  my  palm — 
what  do  you  guess?  A  neatly-folded 
two-dollar  bill  I 

**0,  Meddiel  I  almost  died  with 
mortification  I  I  shall  never  want  any 
more  surreptitious  lunches.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  pay  the  bill  and 
get  away  from  that  horrid  place!  The 
mercury  was  down  to  zero,  but  I  was  in 
such  a  heat  that,  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  I 
shut  the  furnace-register,  and  took  the 
coldest  kind  of  a  bath.  It  did  no  good 
whatever,  although  I  almost  made  the 
water  sizzle  when  I  got  into  it  Miss 
Gilbert  was  out,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  date  of 
our  return.  Was  not  that  lucky?  But 
how  am  I  to  get  that  two  dollars  back 
to  Mr.  Hilderberger  ?    I  must  do  it  some- 


how. I  have  written  half  a  dozen  pret- 
ty little  notes  and  torn  them  up  again, 
and  finally  concluded  to  inclose  my  sim- 
ple card,  with  the  two  dollars  wrapped 
round  it,  in  an  envelop,  and  not  say  a 
thing.  But  I  donH  know  his  name  for 
sure,  and  I  don^t  know  where  he  lives ; 
and  how  shall  I  ever  get  it  to  him?  I 
might  ask  Cousin  Walter,  perhaps,  but  I 
don^t  expect  to  go  over  there  again  be- 
fore the  summer-vacation,  and  if  I  should 
write  a  note,  and  tell  him  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  be  sure  to  report 
me  at  headquarters,  and  have  me  put  in 
a  strait-Jacket,  for  he  is  the  most  fini- 
kin of  mortals.  Do  you  suppose  I  can 
give  it  to  him  while  we  are  coming  out 
of  church?  I  brush  very  near  him 
sometimes.  And  then,  what  if  anybody 
should  see  me  do  it  ?  Death  and  impris- 
onment! Death  first,  and  the  middle- 
room  without  any  windows  afterward! 
I  should  not  mind  it  so  much,  only  I 
should  be  tortured  into  confession,  and 
have  to  bring  Miss  Buffet  and  Dobbs  to 
grief  with  me !  They  advise  me  to  let 
the  two  dollars  slide,  but  I  won't.  It 
shall  go  back  whence  it  came,  if  it 
takes  me  till  I  am  as  old  as  Methuselah 
to  get  it  there!  But  I  will  try  to  be 
cautious,  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  get 
into  any  worse  snarl.  Shower  down  a 
little  good  advice  upon  me,  Meddie.  I 
will  take  it,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  bit- 
ter, without  a  wry  face.  I  have  put  Fred 
Gildersleeve  iuto  a  paper  box,  and  laid 
my  Bible  on  the  top  of  it,  until  this  two- 
dollar  affair  blows  over. 
"  Write  soon  to  your 

**  SU7FESIK0  SpIOT." 

Miss  Terrapin  came  to  see  me  often, 
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and  always  brought  some  new  fashion 
with  her.  It  was  a  diversion,  and  I  en- 
couraged her  in  doing  so.  One  day  she 
spoke  of  a  customer,  a  charming  lady, 
who  paid  her  bills  in  advance,  and  was 
such  a  model  of  elegance  in  her  tastes. 

'^She  abhors  trimmings,  but  brings 
me  the  richest  goods  in  the  -market  to 
make  up  plain,  and  never  wears  bine," 
she  said,  one  day. 

it  was  in  May  or  June,  the  latter 
part  of  the  one,  or  the  fore  part  of  the 
other.  I  remember,  because  she  was  fit- 
ting me  out  to  go  for  Spicy. 

"That  is  unusual,"  I  replied.  "I 
have  known  several  ladies  who  were 
sworn  enemies  to  green,  but  blue  is  a 
fevorite  color.  Few  reject  it  altogeth- 
er." 

"It  would  be  exceedingly  becoming 
to  her,  I  am  sure,"  continued  Miss  Ter- 
rapin. "  But  there  is  no  use  in  saying  a 
word.  Every  thing  is  gray,  black  and 
gray,  except  two  or  three  white  wrap- 
pers for  home-wear.  She  has  a  large 
property.  I  never  knew  it  until  yester- 
day, hat  she  owns  the  block  which  my 
shop  is  in,  on  Lake  Street  She  asked  me 
what  rent  I  paid,  and,  when  I  told  her, 
Bhe  remarked :  '  That  is  too  much  to  im- 
pose upon  a  woman.  It  shall  be  attend- 
ed to.'  She  Inherited  the  property 
from  an  uncle,  old  Judge  Shubill,  of  De- 
troit—" 

I  interrupted  her  by  a  start,  and  the 
question — 

"What  is  the  lady's  name?  " 

"Vance,  Mrs.  I.  R  Vance,  her  card 
reads." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ? " 

"Just  below  you  here,  on  the  ave- 
nue.   Not  more  than  two  blocks,  or  a 


block  and  a  half.  Why  ?  do  you  know 
her?" 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  have  heard 
of  her." 

And  then  I  checked  myself^  for  it  did 
not  seem  right  to  gossip  with  a  person 
of  Miss  Terrapin's  well-known  gossipy 
character,  about  the  sacred  secrets  of  a 
stranger,  which  had  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge in  such  a  singular  manner.  She 
was  curious.  Where  had  I  heard  of  her  ? 
How  had  I  heard  of  her?  What  had  I 
heard  of  her  ?  Was  she  a  widow  ?  How 
long  had  she  been  a  widow?  Had  she 
any  children?  And  many  more  ques- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  she  plied  with 
practised  dexterity.  Some  I  answered 
by  asking  others,  the  real  Yankee  dodge, 
as  Leonardus  used  to  say,  and  some  I 
otherwise  evaded.  But  upon  the  whole 
I  gained  more  information  than  my 
dress-maker,  and  congratulated  myself 
that  she  had  nothing  new  to  tell  her 
next  customer,  from  having  discussed 
the  subject  with  me. 

But  I  wrote  Leonardus  a  long  letter 
that  evening,  and  told  him  the  news. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  call  upon  her  I 
but  it  will  never  do,  unless  I  meet  her 
somewhere  first,  for  I  cannot  refer  to 
your  acquaintance  with  General  Vance 
without  tearing  open  a  terrible  wound," 
was  one  of  the  closing  clauses  in  the 
epistle. 

Although  it  was  late  when  I  fin- 
ished his  letter,  I  could  not  seek  my 
pillow  until  I  had  dashed  off  a  few  lines 
to  Spicy.  I  could  well  imagine  how  she 
would  clasp  her  little  hands  together, 
and  exclaim,  ^'Miss  Terrapin  forever!" 
I  told  her  in  the  same  sheet  what  day  to 
expect  me,  and  enjoined  it  upon  her  to 
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be  all  readj,  even  to  the  strapping  of 
her  trunks,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  leave 
Bright  any  longer  than  necessary. 

Miss  Terrapin  volunteered  to  come 
and  sleep  in  the  house  while  I  was  away. 
I  accepted  her,  for  I  could  not  put  my 
finger  on  any  one  else  more  acceptable. 
That  expression,  traneJated  into  broad 
English,  signifies  that  I  prefer  aa  a  rule 
to  open  my  doors  to  the  intimate  relar 
tionship  of  such  people  as  will  not  count 
the  long  stitches  in  my  towel-hems,  and 
read  all  the  letters  that  happen  to  lie 
around  loose. 

I  started  at  night;  ten-o'clock  train 
on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Put 
baby  to  sleep  first,  and  had  a  spell  of  the 
heartache.  No  more  ease  for  me  now, 
when  I  left  him  behind.  Took  a  sleep- 
ing-car of  course,  and  lay  awake  all 
night  Had  a  sick-headache  next  day, 
and  was  sullen  to  the  lady  who  was  so 
selfish  as  to  crowd  into  the  seat  beside 
me.  Emptied  my  lunch-basket  out  of 
the  window,  all  but  an  orange,  which  I 
gave  to  a  little  boy,  who  would  persist 
in  pounding  me  on  the  shoulder.  I 
thought  it  would  take  up  his  attention 
for  a  while,  but  he  only  struck  me  with 
the  fruit.  He  stood  on  his  mother's  lap, 
and  she,  no  doubt,  thought  it  a  pity  to 
interfere  with  her  darling's  happiness. 
I  looked  round,  and  the  child  uttered 
something  between  a  screech  and  a 
groan,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb  I  How  my  feelings  changed !  My 
heart  went  out  in  one  broad  gush  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted  pair,  for  I  saw  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  mother  was 
a  deaf-mute  also  1  She  was  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  her  face  beamed  with  intelli- 
gence.   I  knew  a  little  of  the  language, 


and  coDimenced  a  conversation,  which 
we  kept  up  until  our  midnight  arrival  in 
New  York.  Her  husband  was  with  her, 
a  fine-looking  gentleman,  and,  as  they 
were  going  to  the  St  Nicholas  as  well 
as  myself^  he  kindly  took  me  under  hia 
charge. 

In  the  morning,  early,  I  was  at  Miss 
Gilbert's  door.  The  school  had  closed 
three  days  previously,  and  Spicy  was  the 
only  one  of  the  pupils  remaining.  8he 
had  obeyed  my  instructions,  and  her 
trunks  stood  in  the  hall.  I  settled  all 
her  unpaid  bills,  expressed  my  thanks  to 
Miss  Gilbert  for  her  kind  and  motherly 
care  of  my  sister,  drank  a  cup  of  tea  in 
her  parlor,  as  I  declined  lunch,  ordered 
the  trunk  sent  to  the  depot  in  time  for 
the  Western  evening  train,  and  fancied 
my  duties  all  and  well  discharged,  when 
Spicy  caught  hold  of  my  arm : 

'*  One  thing  more,  Meddie ;  come  np- 
stairs,  please." 

I  climbed  those  long  four  flights,  and 
reached  the  sky-parlor  panting. 

"I  hope  it  is  something  important, 
after  all  this  trouble,"  I  said. 

"Indeed  it  is!  I  want  you  should 
get  this  two  dollars  to  Mr.  Hildedragon. 
I  never  can  go  to  Chicago  without  it  is 
paid  1  I  did  not  know  debts  were  such 
awful  things  before  I  It  spoils  every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  1" 

"  But  how  do  you  expect  me  to  do 
it?" 

"I  don^t  know  at  all  I  You  are  so 
clever  you  will  be  able  to  hatch  up  a 
way,  I  am  sure.  Go  to  Cousin  Walter 
and  make  believe  something,  so  as  to 
find  out  where  the  gentleman  lives  or 
has  an  office,  and  then  go  and  give  it  to 
him  yourself^  or  hire  a  boy.    Oh,  dear  I 
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don't  shake  your  head,  you  are  my  sis- 
ter, and  I  have  nobody  else  to  ask." 

''It  is  a  difficult  task.  You  forget 
that  I  am  just  as  much  of  a  stranger 
to  Walter  Gladstone  as  to  Mr.  Hilde- 
dragonl  Seems  to  me  you  called  him 
by  a  dijQferent  name  from  that  when  you 
wrote  to  me  about  it? " 

"I  dare  say;  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.   It  ahnost  kills  me." 

"What,  the  name?''' 

"No.  I  can't  stand  any  ridicule, 
Heddie.  Please,  oh,  please,  get  this  two 
dollars  to  him  I  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  ever  having  got  into  such  a  fix 
that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  money. 
He  passes  us  nearly  every  Sunday  as  we 
march  up  the  avenue  to  church,  and  I 
don't  dare  to  look  up,  nor  ask  a  question 
of  a  single  soul  about  him,  though  of 
coarse  there  is  no  one  at  the  school  who 
knows  him  from  Adam,  if  I  were  to  ask  I 
Bat  I  get  red  in  the  face  every  time  I 
bear  a  footstep  behind  us  that  sounds 
like  his,  and  when  he  turns  his  head  in 
chnrch  I  give  little  hateful  starts,  and 
look  off  in  some  foreign  direction,  just  as 
if  I  expected  he  were  going  to  say,  'You 
owe  me  two  dollars!'  I  can't  live  so 
Miy  longer!" 

"It  is  rather  hard,  deary,"  I  said, 
throwing  my  arm  about  the  pretty, 
rounded  figure  at  my  side,  and  imprint- 
u^  a  kiss  or  two  upon  the  rosy  lips 
which  were  pleading  with  such  genuine 
earnestness  for  an  impossibility. 

"  You  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
a  lad  bargain,  for  all  I  can  see,  though. 
Mischief  brings  its  own  reward,  don't 
u?  Who  will  give  away  gloves  again 
for  the  sake  of  a  shopping-expedition,  I 
Wonder?    I  cannot  help  you.    The  two 


dollars  you  will  have  to  keep  until  such 
time  as  you  can  return  it  in  a  suitable 
manner." 

'^  That  time  never  will  come.  Meddle. 
It  is  weeks  since  it  has  been  scorching 
all  the  linings  out  of  my  pocket-books ! 
It  is  as  much  worse  than  the  ghost  of 
blue-room  notoriety,  as  the  ghost  was 
worse  than  Miss  Terrapin's  wig.  Dear, 
dear,  what  shall  I  do? " 

"Forget  it  now,  say  your  good-bys, 
and  we  will  go.  We  are  to  have  an  early 
dinner  at  the  hotel." 

She  was  bathed  in  tears  when  she 
put  her  arms  round  Miss  Gilbert's  neck 
for  a  parting  kiss. 

"Our  young  ladies  don't  leave  for 
their  homes  with  joy-beaming  counte- 
nances, as  they  do  in  some  schools,"  re- 
marked the  good  lady. 

"N"©,  indeed!  We  leave  too  many 
unpaid  debts  behind  us,"  blubbered 
Spicy. 


CHAPTER  XH 

MBS.  BELMOBB'S  BETUBN  TO  OHIOAGO. 

Eight  o'clock  on  a  bright  June  morn- 
ing and  a  great  black  train,  with  its  fiery 
eye  and  living  load,  rumbled  slowly  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  front  of 
the  avenue  where  stood  my  unpreten- 
tious little  home.  How  eagerly  Spicy 
and  I,  from  one  of  the  sleeping-car  win- 
dows, searched  with  our  eyes  through 
the  dense  foliage  which  surrounded  it 
for  some  sign  of  life !  But  for  a  moment. 
Into  the  depot  we  plunged,  and  fathers 
of  families,  mothers  and  daughters,  chil- 
dren and  nurses,  small  boys  and  single 
men,  elderly  maidens  and  pretty  widows 
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— with  their  Batchels  and  bandies  and 
wraps — simultaneously  arose,  and  pushed 
and  struggled  for  precedence  in  the  dark 
aisle,  and  jostled  each  other  on  the  steps, 
and  scattered  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, hurrying  into  stages  and  hacks,  and 
meeting  friends  with  affectionate  greet- 
ings, while  trunks  banged  from  the  bag- 
gage-car in  rapid  succession,  and  check- 
numbers  were  shrieked  in  the  universal 
din. 

It  was  not  far,  but  it  would  take  us 
much  too  long  to  walk,  so  we  stepped 
into  the  nearest  coach,  and  were  driven 
rapidly  to  my  own  door. 

"There  is  Miss  Terrapui!  What  a 
figure  is  hers  I  Look,  Meddiel  She 
reaches  the  roof  as  she  stands  on  the 
northeast  veranda  I  What  should  I  do 
with  myself  if  I  were  as  tall  as  she  is  I " 
exclaimed  Spicy,  as  we  approached. 

"There  is  my  baby,  too;  so  every 
thing  is  aU  right,''  was  my  remark,  as 
the  driver  snapped  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage  to  let  us  out. 

"  Any  news  ? "  I  asked,  as  I  sat  down 
to  a  steaming  breakfast 

"There  are  some  letters  for  you  in 
your  room,"  replied  Miss  Terrapin. 

I  sent  Maggie  up  for  them.  One  from 
Leonardus;  one  from  Aunt  Minerva, 
asking  us  into  the  country  for  a  week ; 
and  one  from — ^it  took  me  some  time  to 
find  out  who. 

"  The  ladies  from  five  or  six  different 
States  have  held  a  meeting  since  you 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  organ- 
ize a  sanitary-fair  committee,^'  said  Miss 
Terrapin. 

"Ah  I  now  I  understand.  This  letter 
is  from  Mrs.  Waldemar,  of  Milwaukee, 
asking  me  to  interest  myself  in  the  en- 


terprise. But  I  cannot — ^positively  can- 
not. It  will  take  me  away  from  my 
home  too  much.  And  Master  Bright 
cannot  spare  his  mamma — can  he,  pre- 
cious?'' and  I  turned  the  little  face, 
which  had  been  nestling  in  my  neck 
while  I  drank  my  coffee,  up  toward 
mine. 

"Bight  tan  go,  too?" 

"  Not  very  welL  No,  we  will  let  the 
Sanitary  Fair  take  care  of  itself  this  jear, 
and  we  will  remember  the  soldiers  by 
packing  a  big  box  full  of  every  thing  that 
is  good  to  eat,  and  shipping  it  straight 
to  your  papa,  won't  we,  baby?  " 

"Me  no  baby  I  Me  big  boy — me 
humbug  I "  said  the  little  one. 

"  He  h^  had  a  new  teacher  for  a  few 
days,"  and  I  laughed  and  pinched  Lis 
cheeks. 

Miss  Terrapin  laughed  too,  and  was 
evidently  flattered. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  Nursy  Brown 
stayed  with  you  so  long,  since  I  have  had 
little  Bright  to  amuse  me.  I  am  not  par- 
tial to  children  generally,  but  I  could  not 
get  away  firom  him  yesterday  until  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  And  I  shonlJi 
not  have  gone  then  only  I  had  promised 
Mrs.  Yance  to  fit  a  sack-lining,  and  I 
went  down  to  her  house  a  moment  to  do 
it  I  told  her  what  had  kept  me,  and 
what  a  dear  little  fellow  he  was,  and  she 
seemed  greatly  interested,  and  asked  me 
to  come  back  and  get  him,  so  that  she 
could  see  him.  We  dressed  him  up  like 
a  doll,  and  he  did  look  too  sweet  for  any 
thing  I  I  knew  you  would  be  quite  will- 
ing for  me  to  take  him  anywhere  I  chose, 
and  when  Mrs.  Yance  expressed  fears 
lest  you  should  object  to  his  being 
brought  to  a  stranger's  house  in  your 
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absence,  I  shut  ber  up  at  onoe  by  ex- 
ploiniiig  tbe  terms  of  intimacy  we  were 
on,  and  bow  mucb  yon  relied  on  my 
judgment  in  every  matter  of  importance. 
I  told  ber  all  abont  yonr  antecedents; 
how  jonr  grandfather  was  tbe  governor 
of  a  State  and  yonr  father  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  bow  yonr  mother  was 
onoe  presented  to  tbe  Qneen  of  England, 
and  bow  yonr  bnsband^s  ancestors  were 
related  to  tbe  royal  family,  and  what 
honors  were  being  heaped  npon  him  in 
the  army  now.  I  think  she  has  very 
high  notions,  and  I  tbonght  I  wonld  jnst 
give  ber  to  understand  that  some  people 
are  as  good  as  others.  She  thought 
Bright  was  splendid,  and  held  him  in 
her  arms  a  long  time,  and  kissed  him, 
and  rolled  bis  hair  over  ber  fingers  to 
make  it  cnrl,  and  tangbt  him  to  call  him* 
self  a  hurnhug.  He  remembers  it,  tbe 
little  monkey.  But  I  never  know  when 
to  stop  talking.  I  mnst  go.  I  have  been 
ftway  from  my  shop  now  so  long  that 
7&rj  likely  tbe  mice  are  all  at  play.  My 
things  are  np-stairs  in  Miss  Spicy^s  room. 
I  can  get  them.  Don^t  rise.  I  shall  be 
in  to  see  yon  often.  Let  me  know  a  few 
days  beforehand  when  yon  want  yonr 
dresses  made.    Good-morning.^' 

Spicy  and  I  looked  at  each  other  after 
she  was  fairly  on  tbe  sidewalk.  We  bad 
A  good  many  thoughts  in  common,  which 
it  was  quite  as  wise  to  leave  unsaid. 
Hiss  Terrapin  was  building  ber  castles 
rather  high,  upon  tbe  strength  of  ber 
importance  to  me  in  my  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  Yet,  it  was  not  so  strange 
that  she  should  after  all,  for  I  bad  the 
appearance  and  must  have  passed  for  a 
weak-minded  woman,  and  my  very  de* 
pendence  on  ber  must  have  led  ber  into 


tbe  adoption  of  ber  present  theories.  It 
would  have  been  more  pleasant  not  to 
have  known  bow  she  was  representing 
me  and  mine  in  tbe  other  bouses  where 
business  took  ber,  but  some  evils  are  ne- 
cessary to  our  well-being. 

"Who  cares?"  said  Spicy,  after  a 
while.  ^'  Don't  wear  such  a  lugubrious 
face,  my  good  sister." 

'^I  was  only  thinking.'' 

"So  I  supposed.  But  I  would  not 
think.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Vance." 

"  You  probably  will,  as  she  must  pass 
here  very  often  if  she  lives  so  near  us." 

"How  long  did  you  say  it  was  since 
she  oame  to  reside  on  this  street  ? " 

"  I  did  not  ask  lUBss  Terrapm." 

Days  succeeded  days  in  a  round  of 
pleasant  occupations.  Spicy  was  like  a 
bird  set  firee  from  a  cage,  and  sang  all  the 
day  long.  I  was  happy  to  have  ber  with 
me,  and  petted  and  laughed  at  ber  ac- 
cording to  ber  moods.  Some  days  she 
was  in  a  severe  fit  of  celibacy,  and  de- 
clared she  should  never  marry.  Men 
were  too  frivolous  and  exacting.  No 
one  worthy  of  the  priceless  treasure  of 
ber  affections  would  ever  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  their  existence.  Then  out 
would  come  the  picture  of  Fred  Gilder- 
sleeve,  and  it  would  be  wreathed  with 
myrtle  or  forget-me-nots  and  bung  on 
tbe  knob  of  ber  bureau-drawer,  or  near- 
est the  place  where  she  happened  to  be 
sitting,  and  she  would  declare  herself 
thawed  out  under  tbe  genial  influence 
of  bis  perpetual  smile,  and  ask  bow  many 
pairs  of  pillow-cases  it  wonld  be  neces- 
sary for  ber  to  embroider  with  a  mono- 
gram before  she  should  be  ready  for  ber 
wedding-trip  I 
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We  went  out  to  see  Aunt  Minerva 
after  a  while,  taking  Bright  with  ns. 
Phil  was  there,  too,  with  his  mother.  A 
house  Ml  of  guests  in  the  country  cre- 
ate a  succession  of  e^jojments,  and  we 
allowed  not  a  moment  to  go  to  waste. 
Spicy  distingoished  herself,  as  she  had 
done  on  a  previous  occasion,  hy  her 
horsemanship,  and  she  grew  more  plump 
and  rosy  every  day.  Phil  was  always 
by  her  side,  whether  in  the  little  dog- 
cart or  on  the  pony's  back,  and  many  a 
long,  sunny  morning  they  idled  away 
beside  a  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den. 

''  Look  at  them  I  '^  said  Aunt  Hatty, 
one  day  as  we  were  standing  on  the 
piazza.  *^Phil  has  found  out  who  is 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Illinois,  without  of- 
fbnce  to  any  of  my  other  pretty  nieces 
and  friends  present." 

"What  is  he  doing?  Holding  her 
hand!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Minerva,  ad- 
justing her  spectacles. — "Harriet,  that 
is  most  too  familiar  for  cousins.  They 
must  be  spoke  to  about  it." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  they  did 
not  come  in  directly.  Uncle  James  went 
to  the  door  and  halloed  to  them.  They 
did  not  move  as  rapidly  after  that  as  I 
have  known  people  to  do  who  were  suf- 
fering with  hunger. 

"Hey,  Phil,  what  you  been  about?" 
was  Aunt  Minerva's  salutation,  as  he 
took  his  place  at  the  table. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  and  appeared 
confhsed. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  laughed  Uncle  James. 
"I  will  stake  a  bushel  of  wheat  that 
you've  been  picking  clover -blossoms. 
None  of  that  on  my  farm. — ^How  is  it, 
Miss  Spicy?" 


"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  and  she  blushed 
deeply. 

"  Oh,  you  don't!  I  thought  you  were 
there  I  But  Phil  sha'n't  be  teased  in  my 
house,  nor  you  either.  You  are  a  nice 
little  pair  of  thieves,  although  Phil  is 
not  so  very  little.  I  will  see  that  Aunt 
Minerva  don't  disturb  you ;  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  relations  to  be  relationy — ^ha, 
ha,  ha ! " 

Phil  prided  himself  upon  his  immo- 
bility and  self-possession,  and  was  gain- 
ing the  ground  which  he  had  so  un- 
warily lost.  He  bowed,  admitting  the 
joke,  but  showed  very  plainly  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  any  great  joke  after 
alL  Spicy  did  not  smile,  or  otherwise  in- 
dicate her  appreciation  of  Uncle  James's 
remarks.  His  humor  was  well  known, 
as  also  his  thorough  good-nature,  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  young 
people  had  taken  offence..  But  some- 
thing  had  happened. 

I  questioned  Spicy  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone. 

"I  wUl  tell  you  ail  there  is  to  tell, 
Meddle,  but  pray  don't  ever  mention  it 
to  a  soul.  I  have  piqued  PhiL  More 
than  that,  I  think  I  have  made  Mm 
downright  angry.  You  know  I  bave 
always  liked  him,  that  is,  I  always  found 
something  to  commend  in  him,  although 
I  have  said  so  many  times — ^and  you  have 
heard  me  say  it — ^that  he  was  fashioned 
out  of  very  cheap  material  and  inordi- 
nately vain.  Since  we  have  been  here 
he  has  been  trying  to  see  .how  much 
foolish  flattery  I  could  stand,  and  he  has 
found  out.  He  has  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity to  look  straight  into  my  eyes,  and 
tell  me  I  was  fair^  and  all  that,  and  I 
have  looked  it  right  back  every  time,  and 
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told  him  he  was  eharming*  I  thought  it 
was  a  game  I  could  plaj  at  as  long  as  he 
oould,  bat  I  never  dreamed  he  was  going 
to  come  the  sentimental  and  make  down- 
right love  I " 

"And  has  he?" 

"TeS)  Meddie,  this  very  morning; 
and  I  have  crammed  his  heart  all  into 
those  dainty  gaiters  he  wears,  and  I  dare 
say  it  aches,  or  he  thinks  it  does/' 

"  What  did  he  say  ? " 

"Every  thing  in  the  way  of  love- 
nonsense.  How  wishy-washy  it  all  is, 
isnH  it?  Didn't  it  make  yon  sick?  I 
never  shall  get  married  if  I  have  got  to 
listen  to  sach  trash  first  \ " 

"The  difference  is  whether  you  love 
or  not" 

^*  I  can't  understand  it.  Phil  is  a 
ninny  I  He  might  have  known  I  did 
not  care  a  pin  for  him  I  Do  let  us  go 
back  to  Chicago  to-morrow.  I  hate  the 
country  1 " 

We  did  not  go  on  the  morrow,  be- 
canse  Phil  strapped  up  his  knapsack  af- 
ter breakfast  and  went  to  the  depot. 
Bat  a  few  days  later  we  took  the  twenty- 
five-mile  ride,  and  threw  open  our  shut- 
ters once  more. 

Miss  Terrapin  discovered  us  before 
night.  Spicy  declared  that  she  must 
We  been  hanging  round  in  a  balloon. 
Business  was  extremely  dull  with  her. 
So  many  people  had  gone  East,  and  to 
the  mountains  and  lakes.  ]Ub^  Vance 
was  in  Minnesota,  and  would  not  return 
nntil  late  in  September.  She  had  plenty 
of  time  to  work  for  us.  We  had,  how- 
ever, much  less  for  her  to  do  than  last 
year,  for  Spicy  had  become  wiser  since 
going  to  New  York,  and  was  determined 
on  a  limit  to  her  baggage  in  the  future. 


"  How  long  did  you  say  Mrs.  Yance 
had  lived  on  Michigan  Avenue  ? "  I  in- 
quired. 

"Several  months,  or — I  really  don't 
know  how  long  she  had  been  there  be- 
fore she  called  on  me ;  but,  judging  from 
her  conversation,  I  should  say  some 
time." 

"You  are  about  as  definite  as  Mrs. 
Mudlaw,  in  giving  a  receipt  for  her  po- 
tato-pudding," remarked  Spicy. 

"How  was  that?" 

"Don't  you  know?  Why,  she  said, 
*  If  you  wanted  it  large  you  must  take 
more  flour,  or  if  you  wanted  it  small  you 
must  take  less.'  And  then  about  the 
butter,  'Some  folks  liked  it  short,  and 
some  folks  didn't;  if  you  liked  it  short 
you  must  put  in  more  butter,  but  if  you 
didn't  like  it  short  you  must  put  in  less.' 
And  so  with  all  the  other  ingredients, 
particularly  the  sweetening.  And  then 
as  to  the  matter  of  baking,  the  time  of 
keeping  it  in  the  oven  must  all  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  pudding.  It  was  so 
definite  I  And  the  pudding  must  have 
been  so  delicious  when  it  was  made 
right — ^that  is,  if  you  liked  potato-pud- 
ding I" 

Miss  Terrapin  laughed. 

"Does  Mrs.  Vance  live  entirely 
alone?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no ;  she  has  an  elderly  lady,  a 
Mrs.  Chafferlee — sister,  I  think,  or  sister- 
in-law  she  must  be,  of  Judge  ShubiU — 
with  her.  She  always  calls  her  *  Aunt 
Mary,'  but  I  don't  believe  she  is  any  re- 
lation of  Mrs.  Vance.  Then  Mrs.  Chaf- 
ferlee has  a  young  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  with  her  now." 

"Gall  a  young  man  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  a  lad  do  you?"  exclaimed  Spicy. 
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"He  is  not  mnch  more  than  &  lad 
anyhow,  althongh  he  is  trying  to  raise  a 
mnstache,  and  wears  a  stove-pipe  hat. 
He  is  at  what  I  call  the  foolish  age, 
neither  man  nor  hoy.  Perhaps  lad  isn^t 
the  word  to  nse,  hat  a  new  one  ought  to 
he  coined  then.'^ 

"What  else  ahout  Mrs.  Vance?" 
asked  Spicy. 

"Nothing,  only  she  is  verytsharitable, 
has  been  round  visiting  all  the  different 
institntions,  and  they  say  she  has  do- 
nated something  to  each.  She  has  an  ele- 
gant carriage  and  drives  in  it  every  day." 

I  was  notified,  on  one  of  the  last  days 
in  Angnst,  that  the  house  and  gronnds 
which  I  occupied  had  been  sold,  and  the 
buyer  paid  his  respects  to  me  in  the  shape 
of  a  request  that  I  should  look  out  for  an- 
other dwelling-place,  and  give  him  an  op* 
portunity  to  move  away  the  old  cottage, 
and  erect  three  handsome  white-stone 
edifices  on  its  site.  I  at  first  objected  de- 
cidedly, as  I  held  a  lease  for  months  to 
come,  but  further  interviews  and  a  lib- 
eral compensation  for  the  trouble  at  last 
reconciled  me  to  the  measure,  but  I  was 
confident  that  I  should  never  get  so  much 
attached  to  auy  other  habitation.  It 
really  was  a  grievous  trial  to  leave  it. 
I  regarded  all  its  nooks  and  comers  with 
daily-increasing  affection,  as  the  time 
drew  near  when  I  was  to  see  them  no 
more.  Even  the  ghost-closet,  which  had 
been  by  all  abandoned,  put  out  a  few  ex- 
piring charms,  and  Spicy  and  I  went  in, 
and  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  talked 
over  the  thrilling  incidents  of  which  it 
had  been  the  scene. 

"  And  nobody  has  ever  seen  the  ghost 
since  that  time,  a  year  ago,  when  2Gss 
Terrapin  hung  herself  to  oblige  me? " 


"No.  The  blue-room  has  hardly 
been  used  since.  Miss  Terrapin  came  a 
number  of  times  in  the  autumn,  on  pur- 
pose, she  said,  to  ransack  for  a  solution 
of  the  mystery,  but  nothing  ever  came  of 
it  I  Our  last  chance  is  gone,  I  suppose, 
now.  If  we  move  next  week,  the  house 
wiU  be  rolled  off  at  once,  and,  if  it  holds 
together  to  get  there,  will  be  rejuve- 
nated, on  a  lot  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  city." 

"  Next  week !  Why,  Meddie,  to-day 
is  Saturday,  and  you  have  not  found  a 
house,  have  you  ? " 

"  No,  but  Mr.  Burton  has  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  north  side  with  me  on  Mon- 
day, and  he  thinks  I  cannot  fail  to  be 
suited." 

The  beU  rang.  In  an  instant,  we 
were  running  at  break-neck  speed  down 
the  stairs,  for  it  was  LeonardusI  Home 
for  a  fortnight!  The  great  surprise  of 
the  season  I  Did  not  know  he  was  oom- 
ing  until  ten  minutes  before  he  started  I 
Shouldn^t  have  written  if  he  had  I 
Wanted  to  catch  us  amusing  ourselves 
in  his  absence !  Too  bad  we  had  got  to 
move!  But  lucky  he  was  on  hand,  for  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  buy  a  house 
now  as  any  time.  Would  run  over  and 
see  King,  who  had  several  for  sale. 
Guessed  there  would  be  time  before  din- 
ner. Would  get  a  few  permits,  so  that 
we  could  take  an  early  look  on  Monday. 

We  were  in  a  whirl  of  excitement 
from  that  moment  until  we  were  safely 
and  comfortably  quartered  in  a  home  of 
our  own  in  North  Chicago,  not  far  from 
Rush  Street,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  out.  It  was  a  comer  two-story 
frame-house,  with  a  French  roof  and  cu- 
pola, square,  and  compact,  and  extreme- 
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It  modern.  I  had  little  or  no  personal 
trouble  about  the  transit. 

*^  A  husband  is  such  a  handy  thing  to 
haye  round  1 "  Spicy  had  said,  and  that 
explains  every  thing. 

But  it  seemed  almost  cruel  to  keep 
him  on  the  Jump  every  moment  of  his 
stay  among  civilized  people  I  I  said  so, 
more  than  once,  and  quoted  my  famous 
experience  in  the  past,  to  prove  my  abil- 
ity to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

"You  will  have  enough  trouble  yet 
before  the  war  is  over.  Take  it  easy 
while  you  may,"  was  how  he  silenced  me. 

The  Dwight  mansion  was  on  rollers, 
and  tff-o-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  front 
gate,  before  we  were  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Barton  was  anxious  to  get  his  houses  up 
before  the  cold  weather  set  in.  A  posse 
of  men  were  laying  the  sewer,  and  an- 
other small  army  commenced  digging  the 
cellars  that  same  morning.  The  original 
owner  of  the  property  came  about  nine 
o'clock,  with  artists  and  their  instru- 
ments, to  get  a  picture  of  the  departing 
house.  It  was  such  a  pity  that  they  did 
not  oome  sooner,  before  the  foundation 
had  been  so  uprooted  and  torn  awayl 
But  they  must  have  been  people  after 
^7  own  heart,  to  have  made  the  attempt 
at  all.  I  hod  an  afiSnity  for  them  right 
away,  and  rendered  them  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power.  I  even  used  my  elo- 
quence to  persuade  the  workmen  to  ad- 
journ to  the  comer  of  Madison  Street, 
and  we  suspended  our  own  moving-op- 
erations for  an  hour.  If  I  could  have 
commanded  the  winds,  I  should  have 
done  still  greater  service,  for  the  swaying 
of  the  branches  spoiled  one  effort  after 
another,  until  finally  they  were  obliged 
to  accept  an  impression,  which  fell  far 


short  of  their  ideas  and  expectations. 
I  stipulated  for  a  copy. 

Miss  Terrapin  came  meanwhile  and 
busied  herself  in  scanning  the  division- 
line  between  the  blue-room  and  the 
ghost-closet  As  the  house  travelled, 
the  closet  remained  and  gaped  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  wonderful  invention 
which  had  deprived  it  of  its  staff  in  old 
age. 

"  There  certainly  was  never  any  way 
of  getting  out  of  that  place  except 
through  the  blue-room,"  she  said,  after 
standing  on  a  table  which  had  been  tum- 
bled out  of  the  kitchen,  and  stretching 
her  crane-like  neck,  until  Spicy  whis- 
pered to  ask  me  if  there  was  any  danger 
of  her  head  going  up  for  want  of  ballast, 
and  leaving  her  body  behind  I 

The  children  from  the  streets,  who 
had  watched  my  pretty  flowers  all  sum- 
mer, with  covetous  eyes  through  the 
cracks  in  the  fence,  swarmed  into  the 
yard  as  the  gates  no  longer  swxmg  on 
their  hinges,  and  stripped  it  of  its  last 
beauty.  A  few  days  afterward,  when  I 
chanced  that  way,  there  was  not  a  land- 
mark  left.     Three  cellars   were    com- 

* 

pleted,  pUes  of  brick  and  white  marble 
covered  the  remaining  lots,  which  hod 
grown  such  rare  shrubs  and  beautiful 
trees,  and  the  hedge  and  the  currant- 
bushes  and  the  grape-arbor  had  disap- 
peared. Thus  passeth  away  the  things 
of  this  world  1 

Leonardus  found  some  friends  going 
on  to  New  York  about  the  time  that 
Miss  Gilbert^s  school  opened,  and  we 
placed  Spicy  under  their  charge. 

It  was  the  same  day  that  Leonardus 
himself  set  out  to  join  his  command. 
My  trials  always  came  double. 
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'^  It  is  so  fortunate  for  yon  that  they 
do  I  "  Spicy  said.  "  Here  are  two  now, 
and  you  will  get  over  them  both  at 
once." 

Bright  felt  strange  in  the  new  house, 
and  teased  incessantly,  to  be  "tooked 
'ome."  I  filled  the  nursery  with  toys, 
and  did  my  best  to  make  him  happy  and 
contented.  The  nurse  was  good  and 
kind  to  him,  but  she  had  no  tact  or  in- 
genuity whereby  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  divert  and  entertain  the  little 
fellow.  If  he  cried  for  the  looking-glass, 
she  brought  him  to  me.  If  he  got  angry, 
and  struck  her  over  the  head,  she  brought 
him  to  me.  If  he  was  sick  or  sleepy,  it 
was  all  the  same,  she  brought  him  to 
m&— I  must  take  the  brunt.  I  made  it  a 
point  to  have  her  keep  him  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible.  She  took  him 
^to  walk  in  pleasant  weather,  and  when 
it  rained  she  drew  him  in  his  little  car- 
riage. Coming  in,  one  afternoon,  he  ran 
to  me,  saying : 

*'  Me  humbug  I  me  humbug  I " 

^'Ahl  what  has  reminded  you  of 
that?" 

<*  Me  humbug!  me  humbug  I" 

'*Who  has  he  seen,  since  he  went 
out  ? "  I  asked  of  the  nurse. 

"  Nobody,  ma'am,  but  a  lady  in  a  car- 
riage." 

"Did  she  speak  to  him  ? " 

"  Yes  'era.  She  stopped  by  the  side- 
walk, and  asked  me  to  hand  him  to  her 
a  moment,  and  when  it  looked  like  rain 
she  said  she  might  as  well  drive  round 
to  where  we  lived,  for  we  might  get 
caught  if  we  were  very  long  on  the  way." 

"  And  did  she  take  you  in  also  ? " 

"  Yes  'em.  I  said  I  could  walk,  but 
f&M  told  me  quite  sharp-like,  though  it 


was  soft-spoken,  that  nurses  never  should 
let  babies  out  of  their  sight  with  stran- 
gers, BO  I  got  in." 

"How  did  she  look?" 

"like  a  very  nice  lady.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  nicer  lady." 

"  What  did  she  say  to  Bright?  " 

"Oh,  she  held  him  on  her  lap,  and 
asked  him  to  tell  her  his  name,  and  to 
kiss  her,  and  some  other  things.  I  think 
she  played  with  him  a  little,  and  called 
him  ahunibug.  She  told  me  that  I  must 
take  good  care  of  him." 

"  Is  that  all  ?    Tell  me  every  word." 

"It  is  all  I  can  think  of.  Oh,  I  be- 
lieve she  said  Miss  Terrapin  brought  him 
to  see  her  once,  last  spring,  and  that  ho 
had  grown  very  much  since  then.'* 

"  Mrs.  Vance  I  It  was  Mrs.  Yance !" 
I  said  to  myself. 

I  wished  I  could  see  her.  Perhaps 
the  old  mistrust  in  regard  to  her  identity 
with  Nnrsy  Brown  took  possession  of  me 
for  a  brief  moment;  but,  if  so,  I  put  it 
away.  It  could  not  be  possible!  Ijeo- 
nardus  had  set  my  mind  at  rest  there, 
not  only  a  year  ago  when  he  first  told 
me  Ida  Everett's  sad  history,  but  last 
week  when  Spicy  and  I  had  mooted  the 
subject  again,  and  tried  her  case  in  our 
self-appointed  court. 

"  No  woman  of  Ida  Everett's  culture 
was  ever  equal  to  the  voluntary  -with- 
drawal of  herself  from  every  past  associa- 
tion without  some  compensating  adjanct. 
She  has  remained  concealed  most  effect- 
ually from  the  world,  but  she  could  no 
more  have  existed  in  such  a  servitude  as 
Nursy  Brown  walled  about  her,  than  nay 
wifey  here,  and  what  would  be  her  snc- 
cess,  think  you,  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing? "  were  his  closing  arguments. 
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They  had  weight  with  me  for  aever- 
al  reasons — ^prinoipallj  becanse  men  are 
supposed  to  know  every  thing — and  Leo- 
nardns  had  seen  Mrs.  Vance  while  I  had 
not 

Thinking  it  over  and  over,  and  re- 
Tolying  all  the  attendent  circumstances 
in  my  mind  nntil  my  brain  was  excited 
so  that  I  conld  not  sleep  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  that  followed,  I 
determined  upon  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Vance,  ostensibly  to  thank  her  for  the 
interest  she  had  manifested  in  my  baby, 
but  really  to  satisfy  an  aching  curiosity 
to  behold  her  face,  which  clamored,  re- 
fusing to  be  dismissed. 

At  two  o^clock  the  next  afternoon,  I 
found  myself  sitting  in  Mrs.  Vance^s  par- 
lor, and  the  servant  had  taken  her  my 
card. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

HB8.  BELMOBS  VlSriS  MBS.   VANOE. 

Mt  heart  beat  tumultuously.  Every 
moment  seemed  an  age.  I  scarcely  ob- 
served the  appointments  of  the  room, 
which  were  of  rare  elegance,  so  intent 
was  I  upon  the  main  purpose  of  my  vis- 
it. I  heard  a  rustle  on  the  stairs  I  Ah, 
coming? — no,  it  was  the  servant.  She 
stopped  to  say  that  Mrs.  Vance  would  be 
down  presently.  "Waiting,  perhaps,  to 
acquire  self-control  before  appearing  in 
my  presence.  No,  no,  I  do  not  suspect 
tier  of  being  other  than  she  is.  But 
something  was  wrong  with  me,  else  why 
was  I  there,  with  my  blood  all  agog? 
^y  restless  eagerness  was  unlike  myself. 
1  had  almost  reached  the  limits  of  my 
endurance,  when  I  heard  her  footstep  on 


the  stairs,  and  in  another  instant  she 
was  holding  one  of  my  hands  between 
both  of  hers,  and  saying,  with  a  warmth 
of  feeling  not  often  made  manifest  by 
strangers : 

"I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Belmore." 

Her  manner  was  simple  and  direct. 
She  drew  a  large  chair  in  front  of  me, 
and,  before  I  could  speak  of  my  baby, 
she  introduced  the  subject : 

"Miss  Terrapin  prepared  us  to  be 
acquainted  months  ago  through  your 
darling  little  boy,  and  I  have  been  hop- 
ing, ever  since  then,  that  this  pleasure 
might  be  vouchsafed  me." 

Her  face,  which  was  entirely  colorless, 
did  not  strike  me  at  first  as  wholly  pleas- 
ing in  repose,  but  it  was  singularly  beauti- 
ful when  animated  in  conversation.  An 
inscrutable  reticence,  which  might  baffle 
the  keenest  observation  when  she  was 
silent,  disappeared  and  melted  in  the 
glow  of  pleasure  which  lit  up  every  feat- 
ure while  she  talked.  She  was  a  wom- 
an to  stir  and  thrill  and  entrance  the 
soul,  to  give  stimulus  to  the  intellectual 
nature,  to  rouse  passionate  tenderness  in 
the  heart.  She  chatted  free  and  uncon- 
strained upon  the  various  topics  which 
were  agitating  the  city  and  country. 
Speaking  of  the  approaching  Sanitary 
Fair,  she  regretted  her  inability  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it,  as  it  was  her  desire 
to  live  as  secluded  as  possible,  but  hoped 
she  should  be  able  to  donate  her  mite  for 
the  good  of  the  soldiers.  I  was  intoxi- 
cated with  her  sweet  earnestness,  and 
felt  a  new,  strange  bond  beginning  to 
tighten  around  me  as  natural  and  inevi- 
table as  any  other  fact  in  Nature. 

Her  eyes,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
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much,  were  shining  upon  me  with  a  trans- 
parent truthfulness  in  which  I  felt  that 
I  could  rest.  They  were  more  than 
beautiful.  Were  they  blue?  I  suppose 
BO.  Grandison  Gildersleeve  wrote  to 
Helen  that  they  were  blue,  and  Leonar- 
dus  had  made  the  same  assertion.  But  I 
would  not  like  to  have  been  placed  upon 
the  witness-stand  and  compelled  to  take 
my  oath  on  the  subject.  I  only  saw  a 
lovely  woman,  a  very  lovely  woman,  of 
an  intense  and  susceptible  nature,  look- 
ing calmly  from  them  through  the  vista 
of  years  which  had  been  crowded  with 
the  most  painful  experiences.  I  did  not 
think  about  their  color,  I  simply  basked 
in  their  light.  Had  I  ever  seen  them 
before?  I  felt  like  a  culprit  to  have 
asked  myself  that  question.  I  had 
seen  some  very  like  them.  None  of  that 
fire  and  life,  however — would  she  pause 
in  her  conversation  and  let  me  have  one 
more  glimpse  of  her  face  in  repose  ?  No. 
She  was  too  well-bred  to  give  a  guest  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  pattern  of 
her  carpet. 

I  tarried  longer  than  the  circum- 
stances warranted  to  debate  that  old 
question  to  myself.  But  I  arrived  at  no 
distinct  conclusion.  There  was  much  in 
the  voice  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  the 
outline  of  features,  .that  belonged  to 
Nursy  Brown.  But,  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  life  under  my  roof,  I  had 
never  seen  the  upper  part  of  her  face 
but  once.  I  remembered  my  impres- 
sions at  the  time,  but  is  it  possible  to 
carry  such  a  thing  in  one's  mind  and 
dare  to  assert  an  important  opinion  after 
60  long  an  interval  ?  How  frequent  are 
cases  of  mistaken  identity  I  A  lady-' 
friend  of  mine  once  spoke  to  a  gentleman 


in  the  street  whom  she  took  for  her  own 
brother,  and  was  followed  home  and 
subjected  to  an  infinite  amount  of  annoy- 
ance in  consequence.  Mrs.  Yance  be- 
trayed no  consciousness  of  acting  a  part^ 
was  handsomely  though  plainly  dressed ; 
her  coiffure  was  elaborate,  her  style  un- 
questionable, and  I  found  myself  upon 
leaving  the  house  disabused  of  many  of 
the  theories  with  which  I  had  entered  it. 

I  urged  her  to  visit  me  often.  Sbe 
said  it  would  give  her  great  happiness  if 
I  would  allow  her  to  come  without  cere- 
mony, as  she  was  not  paying  visits,  and 
had  declined  all  the  courtesies  of  society 
since  she  came  to  Chicago. 

"IIow  long  have  you  resided  here  ? '' 
I  had  the  courage  to  inquire. 

"  In  this  house  but  a  few  months,  in 
Chicago  over  two  years." 

We  were  standing  by  the  parlor-door, 
our  hands  clasped,  and  looking  directly 
in  each  other's  faces  when  she  made  that 
remark. 

*'  She  is  no  more  Nursy  Brown  than 
I  am  I  "  was  my  final  decision,  and  much 
that  occurred  afterward  tended  to  con- 
firm me  in  that  belief. 

Miss  Terrapin  was  delighted  when 
she  heard  that  I  had  called  upon  Mrs. 
Vance. 

"  It  will  be  so  pleasant  for  her  to  have 
you  for  a  friend  I "  she  said. 

How  kindly  she  always  put  things ! 
I  could  imagine  her  making  the  same  re- 
mark to  Mrs.  Vance,  and  with  much  bet- 
ter grace.  It  was  certainly  I  who  would 
reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  an  inti- 
mate friendship,  if  indeed  such  should 
be  the  result.  I  longed  for  some  one, 
just  such  a  one,  to  fill  a  niche  in  my 
heart,  hitherto  vacant.    For  five  years 
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my  hnsband  bad  been  mj  all  in  all,  and 
nntil  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
our  house  had  been  one  of  the  pleasant 
centres  of  a  charming  social  circle,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  which  we  had  expanded 
and  brightened  together.  But  he  was 
away.  My  sister  was  away.  I  had 
ceased  to  recognize  the  right  of  society 
to  demand  any  portion  of  my  time  while 
our  husbands  and  friendB  were  facing 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  was  compara- 
tively alone  in  the  din  and  bustle  of  a 
great  city.  I  had  needs.  A  woman, 
graceful,  adorned,  and  tender  with  wom- 
anliness, could  supply  them.  I  had  un- 
wittingly found  her, 

Mrs.  Yance  returned  my  call  within 
the  week.  It  was  early  one  morning, 
and  she  proposed  a  drive  out  on  the 
road  to  Evanston.  Bright  must  go  too, 
and  she  insisted  upon  holding  him  in  her 
arms.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  old 
cemetery  she  paused,  and,  asking  me  to 
excuse  her,  disappeared  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses  for  a  few  minutes.  When 
I  got  home,  a  charming  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers on  my  library-table  explained  her  er- 
rand. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  the  Sani- 
tary Fair  became  the  theme  of  all  tongues, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
loyal  North.  Such  a  furore  of  benevo- 
lence had  never  been  known  I  Men, 
women,  and  children,  corporations  and 
business  firms,  religious  societies  and 
political  organizations,  all  vied  with  one 
another  enthusiastically  as  to  who 
should  do  the  most,  for  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Southwestern  hospitals, 
and  what  true  heart  could  resist  the  ap- 
peal?   The  press  lent  its  generous  and 


persistent  aid,  the  rich  gave  of  their 
abundance,  and  the  poor  withheld  not 
from  giving  because  of  their  poverty. 
The  very  air  seemed  magnetized  with 
grand  purposes  and  contagious  gener- 
osity. 

The  Fair  had  been  projected  in  the 
minds  of  two  ladies,  who  had  on  several 
occasions  visited  the  armies  at  the  South, 
and  seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  an 
immense  amount  of  supplies  were  neces- 
sary to  the  recovery  and  comfort  of  the 
brave  invalids  and  wounded  men  filling 
our  military  hospitals.  If,  by  enlisting 
the  people  of  the  B^orthwest,  they  could 
raise  ten  thousand  dollars,  they  believed 
it  worth  the  effort.  But  they  little 
dreamed  how  greatly  it  was  to  outgrow 
all  their  original  calculations  I 

It  was  held  on  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber and  the  first  week  in  November,  in 
Bryan  Hall,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  bazaar,  rivalling  those  of  the  Orient 
in  gorgeousness  and  bewildering  beauty. 
A  temporary  structure  was  erected  in  the 
rear  for  the  reception  of  the  more  bulky 
machinery,  farmers'  implements,  etc., 
which  were  contributed.  The  Supervi- 
sors' Hall  in  the  court-house  was  devoted 
to  art  and  trophies,  and  a  curiosity-ahop 
it  was  indeed.  A  large  hall  in  McYick- 
ar's  Building  was  converted  into  a  gal- 
lery of  paintings,  and  the  beautiful  and 
rare  works  which  were  collected  sur- 
prised those  who  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  Chicago  in  culture  and  re- 
finement. Many  of  the  Chicago  artists 
generously  painted  pictures  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  afterward  donated  them,  and 
they  wore  sold  for  good  prices.  Metro- 
politan Hall  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
evening  entertainments.    Its  decorations 
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were  snch  tliat  it  lighted  up  brilliaiitl/. 
Festoons  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  glitter- 
ing with  gold  stars,  depended  from  the 
gallery;  every  iron  column  was  fluted 
with  white  and  red ;  while  around  the 
gallery  were  arranged  mottoes  expres- 
sive of  faith  in  God,  devotion  to  the 
country,  and  undying  interest  in  her 
brave  defenders.  The  proscenium  was 
arranged  with  fluted  decorations  and  fes- 
toons of  national  colors.  At  either  side 
of  the  stage  were  busts  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  Webster,  while  over  the  curtain 
hovered  the  national  eagle,  resting  on  a 
shield,  grasping  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
the  talons  of  one  foot,  and  the  arrowy 
lightnings  with  the  other.  And  every 
evening  this  spacious  hall  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity — concerts,  ta- 
bleaux, and  lectures,  alternating  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  caterer. 

The  Fair  was  opened  by  an  inaugural 
procession  which  brought  all  the  machin- 
ery of  the  great  city  to  a  stand-still. 
The  day  cannot  be  forgotten.  Such  a 
sight  the  West  never  saw  before  upon  any 
occasion.  Chicago  was  a  vast  theatre  of 
wonders  1  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
day  the  streets  were  thronged  with  peo- 
ple. Citizens  hurried  excitedly  to  and 
fro,  and  country-women  with  children, 
country-wagons  with  flags  and  banners, 
horsemen  with  colors  tied  to  their  bri- 
dles, chariots,  civic  orders,  and  military 
companies,  horse  and  foot,  drums  beat- 
ing, bands  of  music  playing,  and  the 
roar  of  multitudinous  voices  in  the 
streets,  all  combined  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  spectacles  of  the 
age !  The  house-tops  were  filled,  and 
every  pathway  so  jammed  with  human 
bodies  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 


that  the  procession,  when  formed,  could 
make  any  headway.  Such  enthusiasm 
as  accompanied  it  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed. The  people  seemed  to  overflow 
with  loyalty.  Many  of  them  had  been 
silent  till  now,  but  their  love  for  the- old 
flag  could  no  longer  be  hidden  under  a 
busheL  There  was  mighty  eloquence  in 
that  sublime  display. 

On  the  court-house  steps  those  who 
could  get  near  enough  listened  to  several 
speeches,  and  a  salute  of  thirty-four 
guns,  and  then  the  multitude  surged  like 
tidal-waves  toward  the  halls  of  the  Fair. 

The  railroads  ran  excursion-trains 
each  day,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  brought  crowds  of  large- 
hearted,  loyal,  whole-souled  country- 
people,  and  from  eight  o^clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night  there  was  no 
apparent  diminution  in  the  number  of 
visitors  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
Fair. 

Dinners  were  one  of  its  greatest  feat- 
ures. Lower  Bryan  Hall  was  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose.  Dinners  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  feature  of  Chicago  fairs. 
The  materials  for  them  were  furnished 
gratuitously  by  the  ladies  of  the  city. 
Their  names  were  recorded,  as  also  the 
articles  they  would  furnish,  and  the  days 
when  they  would  furnish  them.  Then 
the  aggregate  supply  for  each  day  could 
be  ascertained.  So  many  cooked  tnr- 
keys,  so  many  pieces  of  roast-beef,  so 
many  ducks,  so  many  chickens,  so  many 
pies,  so  many  puddings,  so  many  gallons 
of  mUk,  so  many  pounds  of  cofifee,  so 
many  oysters,  so  many  dishes  of  mashed 
potatoes,  and  other  smoking-hot  vegeta- 
bles, etc.  If  the  amount  pledged  was 
not   sufficient,    the    dinner    committee 
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ooold   supply    deficiencies.     By    some 
mystery  of  the  cuisitiSj  which  it  is  not 
my  province  to  divulge,  from  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  other  States,  edibles  came  in 
ready  for  the  table  as  hot  as  if  they  had 
jnst  made  their  debut  from  the  bake-pan  I 
From  one  to  two  thousand  gentlemen 
who  usually   Ixmched   at  a   restaurant 
down-town,  dined  each  day  at  the  Fair, 
as  elegantly  and  comfortably  as  if  at 
their  own  homes.    Six  ladies  took  charge 
of  each  table  through  the  entire  two 
weeks.    Two  of  them  were  to  preside 
daily,  one  to  pour  the  tea  and  coffee, 
and  the  other  to  entertain  and  supervise. 
They  were  the  wives  of  Congressmen, 
professional    men,    editors,    merchants, 
bankers,  and   millionnaires — ^none  were 
above  serving  for  the  soldiers.     Each 
lady  famished  table-linen  and  silver  for 
ber  table,  aud  decorated  it  as  her  taste 
suggested.    The  table-waiters  were  the 
joimg  ladies   from  the   best   families. 
Tbey  were — ^like  the  ladies  who  presided 
—attired  in  pretty  white  caps  and  aprons, 
trimmed  and  worn   to  suit  the  varied 
styles  of  the  wearers.    It  was  a  novel 
scene!— the  matrons   behind  their  urns 
receiying  all  who  came  to  their  tables  as 
tbey  would  honor  guests  in  their  own 
home— the  graceful  girls  in  their  pretty 
oniforms  darting  hither  and  thither — ^the 
continual  incoming  of  fresh  trays,  and 
baskets,  and  pails,  laden  with  viands — 
the  long  line  of  carvers,  one  for  each  va- 
riety of  meats,  who  had  never  before 
donned  the  white  apron  and  knife  of  the 
department — and  the  crowds  who  would 
dine  in  this  hall  if  they  had  to  wait  for 
hours  for  a  place  1    It  was  animated,  un- 
usual, picturesque ;  a  department  which 
required  great  executive  skill  in  its  man- 


agement, and  none  was  more  popular  or 
successful. 

I  resisted  the  pressure  upon  my  heart 
and  purse  strings  until  both  gave  way, 
and  I  was  precipitated  into  this  pande- 
monium of  the  epicures.  "If  I  must 
work  in  the  Fair,  I  choose  the  dining- 
hall,"  I  had  incautiously  remarked  to 
one  of  the  managers  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  consequently  I  was  enrolled 
for  duty. 

"  I  shall  not  attend  the  Fair,  but  al- 
low me  to  furnish  the  decorations,  the 
silver,  tbe  fruit,  and  the  flowers  for  your 
table,"  said  Mrs.  Yanoe. 

I  accepted  her  offer  gladly,  for  my 
stock  would  make  but  a  poor  show.  It 
was  all  there,  ready  for  use,  on  that 
famous  Monday  morning.  An  elegant, 
solid  service,  rare  and  costiy — ^the  most 
elegant  and  rare  and  costly  that  graced 
the  Fair*  And  such  flowers  as  came 
fresh  every  morning  1 — the  gems  of 
Chicago  greenhouses — ^and  her  fruit  was 
the  choicest,  and  the  rarest,  and  the 
ripest,  that  the  market  afforded.  My 
table  thus  was  the  great  centre  of  at- 
traction. Distinguished  parties  were  all 
escorted  to  it,  and  when  the  Governor's 
dinner  came  off  it  was  the  one  selected 
for  their  special  entertainment. 

I  did  not  see  Mrs*  Yance  during  the 
whole  two  weeks  of  the  Fair,  but  I  felt 
her  presence  continually.  Sometimes 
Miss  Terrapin  hovered  round  with  com- 
missions for  her. 

"  Mrs.  Yance  has  seen  by  the  papers 
that  there  are  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  gypsum-work  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Will  you  tell  me  where  to  flnd 
them?"  Or:  "Mrs.  Yance  has  heard 
that  from  Portland  are  some  exquisite 
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Al^a^  wliich  she  would  like  to  purchase." 
Or :  "I  must  hurry,  for  I  have  promised 
to  take  Mrs.  Yance  some  of  the  Indian- 
work  from  Green  Bay — and  then  I  am 
to  go  to  the  court-house  to  select  some 
minerals." 

Volk,  the  sculptor,  was  intrusted  with 
the  choice  of  some  fine  pictures  for  her, 
through  my  recommendation,  and  she 
sent  money  to  me  in  several  instances  to 
drop  round  where  there  were  to  he  ar- 
ticles raffled  off.  She  took  Bright  to 
drive  nearly  every  pleasant  day,  and  kept 
my  parlors  as  cheerfully  adorned  with 
flowers  as  my  table  at  Bryan  Hall. 

The  great  pioneer  of  all  the  Sanitary 
Fairs  which  honored  our  country,  and 
encouraged  the  worn  veterans  on  the 
battle-fields,  came  to  an  end  on  Satur- 
day, November  7th,  by  the  giving  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner  to  all  the  soldiers  in 
Camp  Douglas,  the  Marine  Hospital  and 
City  Hospital,  and  the  Soldiers'  Home ; 
and  Anna  Dickinson  uttered  the  words 
of  cheer  and  praise  and  kindly  remem- 
brance, that  dilated  the  heart  and  trem- 
bled on  the  lip  of  every  woman  who 
had  been  in  attendance  on  the  Fair. 
They  were  a  bronzed,  scarred,  emaci- 
ated, halt,  blind,  dea^  crippled,  skeleton 
corps;  some  without  arms,  some  with- 
out legs,  some  swinging  themselves  pain- 
fully on  crutches,  and  some  leaning  on 
those  stronger  than  themselves  for  sup- 
port, all  bearing  the  touching  evidence 
of  having  suffered  for  their  country.  A 
more  elegantly-laid  table  was  never  seen. 
The  hall  had  been  redecorated,  and  flags 
and  handkerchiefs  waved,  and  the  band 
— ^the  best  band  in  the  city — welcomed 
them  with  "  Brave  Boys  are  they." 

In  the  preparations,  which  had  sent 


the  ladies  running  hither  and  thither  for 
the  best  their  resources  afforded,  my 
Lady  Bountiful  had  made  me  her  almoner 
in  the  distribution  of  game,  and  jellies., 
and  ices,  for  the  whole  four  hundred.  I 
begged  of  her  in  a  little  note,  written  on 
a  scrap  of  tissue-paper  pressed  up  against 
the  coffee-urn,  to  come  and  see  our  guests 
assembled ;  but  she  had  reasons  of  her 
own  for  declining,  and  my  faith  in  her 
ability  to  judge  for  herself  was  sufficient 
to  have  silenced  any  queries  which  might 
have  arisen  in  nly  mind  as  to  the  where- 
fore. 

Tlie  proceeds  of  the  Fair  swelled  to 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  I 
And  the  world  wondered  I  So  did  the 
business  men  of  Chicago,  who  had  prog- 
nosticated failure,  and  laughed  when  the 
ladies  first  scattered  their  circulars  and 
talked  of  a  net  profit  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

"Weary  and  worn  with  my  arduous 
labors,  I  gave  myself  up  to  perfect  rest 
for  a  season.  Miss  Terrapin  advised  me 
to  get  my  winter  dresses^  for  she  should 
be  so  hurried  in  December.  But  I  al- 
lowed the  days  to  glide  away,  one  after 
another,  without  giving  the  matter  any 
serious  attention.  The  quiet  of  my 
little  home  was  so  enticing,  that  I  had 
little  or  no  disposition  to  go  out.  Be- 
sides, Rush-Street  bridge  had  fallen  one 
day  under  the  weight  of  a  4rove  of  cattle, 
and  I  could  not  get  to  Lake  Street  with- 
out a  disagreeable  long  detour  by  the 
way  of  Clark-Street  bridge.  The  weather 
was  cold,  rendering  true,  literally  true^ 
the  lines — 

"No  warmth,  no  cheerflilnefls,  no  bealthAiI  ease, 

"So  comfortable  feel,  In  any  member; 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees ; 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds,  No-Tembtf." 
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I  did  not  need  any  thing  new  while  I 
stayed  at  home,  and  I  never  was  fond  of 
shopping. 

lOss  Terrapin  said  I  reminded  her  of 
the  old  man  who  was  fonnd  one  rainy 
day  curled  up  in  the  only  dry  spot  in  his 
house.  When  asked  why  he  did  not 
mend  his  roof,  he  said  that  ^4t  rained 
so  that  he  couldn't."  "  But,  why  don't 
Ton  meud  it  when  the  sun  shines?" 
"Because  it  don't  need  mending  then." 

I  made  the  application,  but  did  not 
supply  my  dress-maker  with  work.  Time 
enough,  I  thought,  although  my  garments 
of  soft  wool,  so  important  in  snoh  a  cli- 
mate, were  far  from  adequate  to  my  ne- 
cessities. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  journey 
in  prospect  once  in  a  while,  when  one  is 
too  lazy  to  attend  to  one's  wardrobe 
without  a  stimulus,"  I  said,  one  day, 
laughing. 

*^You  may  have  a  summons  to  go 
somewhere  yet,  before  the  winter  is 
over,"  Miss  Terrapin  replied. 

"  Perhaps.  But,  if  I  should,  there  is 
my  old  black  silk  always  at  hand,  like 
frost  on  a  winter  morning." 

I  little  dreamed  how  soon  I  should 
he  driven  to  the  black  silk,  though  ;  nor 
with  what  benumbed  bitterness  I  should 
recall  the  words  so  lightly  spoken  I 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

STABTLINa     NEWS. 

"No  letter  from  my  sister  Spicy 
this  week  I "  I  said  to  Mrs,  Yance,  one 
morning  as  she  sat  by  my  library-fire  in 
her  velvet  mantle,  which  revealed  little 


fine  white-lace  ruflSes  at  the  throat  and 
wrists. 

"I  hope  it  don't  give  you  special 
anxiety,"  she  replied. 

"  No,  hardly.  But  Spicy  is  very  pre- 
cise in  the  fulfilment  of  her  obligations. 
I  fancied  she  was  not  well,  by  the  tenor 
of  her  last.  She  is  ambitious,  and  fully 
determined  to  stand  high  in  her  class, 
and  sometimes  I  fear  she  studies  harder 
than  is  good  for  her.  The  tone  of  her 
letters  has  been  very  different  this  year 
from  what  they  were  last." 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  postman 
himself.  But  the  letter  was  not  from 
Spicy  I  ^  It  was  post-marked  New  York, 
however.  I  broke  it  open  and  started 
with  alarm  I  Spicy  was  ill,  quite  ill; 
the  physician  had  requested  them  to  send 
for  me.  It  might  not  prove  serious,  but 
I  had  better  come  immediately. 

"  Oh,  oh  1 "  I  exclaimed. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs. 
Vance. 

I  threw  the  letter  into  her  lap,  and 
started  to  my  feet,  wringing  my  hands. 

"  Do  read  it." 

"  Of  course  you  must  go,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  I  Why  did  they  not 
telegraph  ? " 

"  From  the  fact  of  their  writing  in- 
stead of  telegraphing,  I  thinj:  you  may 
augur  well.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
sent  for  you  as  early  as  seemed  best. 
Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  needlessly 
agitated.    What  can  I  do  for  you? " 

"  Nothing,  only  come  and  see  Bright 
sometimes.  Or  if  you  will  call  on  your 
way  home,  and  send  Miss  Terrapin  here, 
it  will  save  me  a  journey  to  Lake  Street." 

"  Certainly.    You  wiU  take  the  even- 
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iDg  train,  I  suppose,  and  I  will  send 
my  carriage  to  transport  yon  to  the 
depot." 

"  Don't  give  yourself  that  trouble." 
"I  shall;  and  more,  I  shall  go  with 
yon  to  the  cars.    I  wish  I  might  make 
myself  useful  in  some  other  way." 
I  looked  into  her  lovely  face — 

**  iLnd  felt  haw  much,  snffeiing  irith  jean  must  haye 
past, 
To  haye  periiected  there  Bo  much  sweetness  at  last" 

There  was  no  idle  caprice,  no  mere  en- 
tanglement of  senses  between  two  un- 
employed natures  that  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  affection  which  had  sprung 
up  between  us,  but  a  subtle  harmony, 
organic,  spiritual  and  intellectual.  We 
were  as  it  were  under  a  spell,  and  each 
sympathized  in  the  other's  pain«  Her 
words,  which  always  seemed  to  mean 
more  than  words,  strengthened  me. 

I  had  several  hours  before  me,  and  I 
looked  after  my  household  and  business 
affairs  with  a  calmness  that  surprised 
even  myself,  considering  how  I  was 
racked  with  anxiety.  Miss  Terrapin 
came,  and  promised  to  spend  her  nights 
in  my  house  during  my  absence.  Mrs. 
Vance's  carriage  was  at  my  door  prompt- 
ly in  time  for  the  train,  and  she  was 
there  herself  to  cheer  and  uphold  me, 
and  infuse  new  vigor  into  my  flagging 
spirits. 

It  was  a  journey  that  seemed  of  in- 
terminable length.  The  agonizing  sus- 
pense was  more  than  human  nature  could 
bear — so  I  thought  then;  but  I  have 
learned  since,  and  recently,  that  its  ten- 
sion is  beyond  measurement. 

I  sent  a  telegram  from  Buffalo,  but 
the  train  started  before  the  answer  came. 
With  sharpened  senses  from  overwrought 


emotions,  I  ran  my  eye  up  and  down  the 
brown-stone  front  while  the  carriage  was 
coming  to  a  halt  in  front  of  Miss  Gil- 
bert's school,  and  read — nothing.  Inner 
life  in  large  cities  does  not  hang  out  its 
banners. 

"How  is  Miss  Merriman?"  I  asked, 
breathlessly,  of  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am.  Walk  in  the 
parlor.    Who  shall  I  say  has  called  ? " 

"  Let  me  run  up  to  Miss  Merriman's 
room." 

"No,  ma'am.  I  will  call  Miss  Gil- 
bert first.    Will  you  send  your  name?  " 

I  pulled  a  card  from  my  porte-mannaie 
petulantly,  gave  it  to  the  servant  and 
walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  parlor, 
while  she  stopped  and  read  it  on  the 
stairs,  turned  it  over,  showed  it  to  Elaty 
— the  other  chamber-maid,  whom  she 
met  in  the  second  hall — and  took  time 
to  tell  her  that  "she  guessed  the  lady 
couldn't  be  any  great  shakes,  coming  so . 
early  in  the  morning  and  being  in  snch 
a  tearing  hurry  1  " 

Miss  Gilbert, was  engaged  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  that,  taking  it  all  together,  I 
was  tortured  into  a  state  of  mind  border- 
ing on  frenzy.  When  she  came  she  apol- 
ogized for  the  message  having  been  sent 
to  me  in  the  way  it  was.  One  of  her 
teachers  had  written  the  letter,  and  had 
been  expressly  directed  to  ask  me  if  it 
would  be  convenient  for  me  to  come  on 
immediately,  but  to  assure  me  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  no  danger.  My 
telegram  sent  from  Buffalo  had  indaced 
her  to  make  inquiries,  and  she  regretted 
exceedingly  that  I  had  been  needlessly 
alarmed.  Spicy  was  sick,  quite  sick, 
with  a  low  fever,  caused,  she  thoaght. 
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bj  some  nervous  excitement:  bat  she 
had  no  apprehensions  of  any  danger. 

I  found  her  looking  very  sweet,  eyes 
bright  and  cheeks  pink.  She  threw  both 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  held  me  for  a 
minate  when  I  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

"  How  foolish  for  them  to  have  given 
you  this  journey  1"  she  said.  "  I  shall  be 
well  in  a  few  days." 

"  You  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  " 
"  What  a  question  I    Yes,  indeed !  " 
"Bid  you  think  I  would  come? " 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  it.    But  it  was  un- 
necessary. I  have  good  care.  The  school- 
nurse  is  with  me  nearly  every  moment 
Miss  Gilbert  comes  very  often,  and  the 
girls  stand  ready  to  do  any  thing  and 
every  thing.    I  am  not  very  sick,  as  you 
wiE  soon  discover." 

I  was  not  satisfied  in  regard  to  that 
until  I  had  held  a  consultation  with  the 
old  physician. 

"I  am  puzzled  with  her  case,"  he 
said.  "There  seems  to>be  nothing  out 
of  order  in  her  body,  and  she  denies  any 
trouble  on  her  mind.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  give  me  the  diagnosis  of  her 
diseise,  after  a  few  days'  companion- 
ship," 

She  was  certainly  weak,  for  she  slept 
aU  the  evening  while  I  sat  looking  in  her 
face,  but  took  her  broth  with  a  great 
relish  at  ten  o'clock.  She  left  a  little  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  asked  me  to 
save  it  for  her,  as  she  might  want  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

"Cover  it  up  with  this,"  she  said, 
producing  something  from  under  her  pil- 
low, and  I  laughed  loud  enough  to  have 
waked  the  seven  sleepers  in  the  next 
room,  as  I  took  in  my  hand  the  old  like- 
ness of  Fred  Gildersleeve. 


"  What  has  become  of  your  two-dol- 
lar man  ? "  I  asked,  after  my  mirth  had 
subsided. 

«  Don't  speak  of  him  I     0  Meddie  I  " 

"Why?    What  now?" 

"  I  am  so  angry  with  myself." 

"  What  have  yon  been  doing? " 

"  Nothing  1 — and  that  is  just  what's 
the  matter." 

"  Do  explain  I  " 

"  I  don't  feel  like  it ;  besides,  the  doc- 
tor says  I  must  rest  quietly  at  night." 

"  Very  well.  I  am  here  to  see  that 
the  doctor's  orders  are  obeyed,  so  we 
will  have  our  talk  to-morrow." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  perfectly 
still  for  a  few  moments.  Suddenly  she 
became  restless,  and  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water.  Then  she  turned  her  matted 
back-hair  toward  me,  and  her  fingers 
were  busy  picking  at  the  blankets. 
Something  evidently  troubled  her.  But 
what? 

"  Meddle,  are  you  going  to  sit  up  all 
night  ? " 

The  voice  seemed  miles  away,  and 
the  classic  little  head  did  not  turn. 

"  No ;  I  shall  lie  down  after  a  whOe. 
I  want  to  see  you  asleep  first." 

Silence  again,  and  her  watch  on  the 
table  ticked  out  twenty-five  minutes. 

"Meddie,  shall  you  be  going  down- 
street  for  any  thing  within  a  day  or 
two  ?  " 

"  Why,  darling  ? " 

"  I  want  you  to  do  a  favor  for  me." 

"  What  is  it  ? " 

"Please  go  to  my  writing-desk, 
and  in  the  comer,  this  way,  you  will 
find  something  folded  in  a  white  paper 
marked  ^Saered.^  There  I — yes,  that  is 
it." 
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I  took  it  to  her. 

"  You  keep  it,  Meddie ;  I  don't  want 
to  see  it.  When  you  are  out,  just  stop 
at  the  missionarj-ofiice,  and  donate  it  to 
the  heathen." 

I  opened  the  little  parcel  and  there 
was  a  two-dollar  bill  I 

**A  new  method  of  investment,"  I 
remarked,  with  a  smile  which  she  did 
not  see. 

"Don't  tantalize  me.  You  would 
not,  if  you  knew  all.  I  suppose  I  sha'n't 
have  any  peace  of  mind  until  I  tell  you. 
It  has  got  to  come,  and  I  may  as  well  re- 
lieve myself  first  as  last.  But  I  do  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  to  hide  under  a  cab- 
bage-leaf for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life  I 
Listen,  Meddie  I  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hid- 
dlededahlgreen  and  talked  with  him  for 
several  minutes,  and  had  that  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  never  once  thought  to 
offer  it  to  him  1  " 

"IIow  did  it  happen? " 

"  We  were  at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, under  the  charge  of  Miss  Pluss,  our 
drawing  -  teacher,  who  never  knows 
whether  she  is  in  the  body  or  out  when 
she  gets  in  front  of  a  good  painting,  and 
that  accounts  for  ray  having  an  uninter- 
rupted tet€'drtete  with  a  gentleman.  I 
was  examining  a  marble  bust  which 
interested  no  one  else,  and  I  was  left 
quite  alone,  when  all  at  once  he  was 
standing  by  me,  and  took  my  hand  just 
as  he  did  that  time  in  the  restaurant, 
and  said  he  was  very  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  '  good-by '  to  me,  for  he 
was  going  to  Europe  to  be  gone  several 
years;  that  he  had  thought  seriously  of 
calling,  but  was  aware  of  Miss  Gilbert's 
strict  rulps,  and  presumed  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  see  me  if  he  did ;  asked 


me  when  I  was  going  to  graduate,  even 
to  the  date  of  our  commencement-exer- 
cises, and  if  I  expected  to  return  to  Chi- 
cago immediately  after,  and  ever  so  much 
more.  And  all  that  time  he  was  hold- 
ing my  hand,  and  pretty  near  squeezing 
it,  to  remind  me  of  my  little  obligation, 
no  doubt,  and  it  never  once  came  into 
my  stupid  head.  He's  gone,  and  my  last 
chance  is  gone  of  ever  paying  the  debt, 
so  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  two  dollars." 

I  laughed,  but  yet  I  caressed  and  com- 
forted her,  and  promised  to  bury  the 
dreadful  bank-note  in  the  Potter's  Field 
of  benevolence,  and  begged  her  to  think 
how  much  good  it  was  going  to  do  some 
poor  Feejee,  and  when  she  tried  to  speak 
I  put  my  hand  over  her  mouth  and  was 
rewarded  at  last  by  the  soft,  even  breath- 
ing that  was  an  assurance  of  welcome 
sleep. 

She  was  better  the  next  day.  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  carrying  out  her 
wishes,  and  she  thanked  me  with  an 
earnestness  that  the  occasion  hardly  war- 
ranted. Her  complexion  was  of  that 
soft,  pale  tint  with  a  slight  undertone  of 
brown  in  it,  which  kindles  into  brilliancy 
under  excitement,  and  her  soul  all  seemed 
on  the  surface  when  she  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Med- 
dle!" 

She  improved  rapidly,  and  was  soon 
able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  The 
holiday  vacation  had  commenced,  and 
Miss  Gilbert  insisted  upon  our  occupying 
a  more  cheerful  room  on  the  second 
floor.  Spicy  was  pensive  and  drooped. 
I  told  her  stories  and  read  to  her,  and 
used  every  means  to  give  tone  and  di- 
rection to  her  sick  mind.  Sometimes, 
even  after  she  was  able  to  walk  about 
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the  room,  I  was  haunted  with  the  appre- 
hension that  she  was  going  to  die.  Her 
manner  toward  me  was  ineffably  tender, 
almost  pathetic,  and  I  often  found  her  in 
tears.  Yet  her  appetite  had  returned, 
and  her  general  health  seemed  restored. 

She  agreed  with  us  all  that  I  must 
get  to  my  home  in  Chicago  hefore  New- 
Year's  Day,  and  was  so  self-contained  at 
the  last,  that  I  was  almost  piqued  to  have 
her  show  so  little  feeling. 

"  The  idea  of  travelling  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  a  black  silk  I "  she  said. 
"You  will  certtdnly  freeze  without  an 
extra  shawl  I    Do  take  mine ! " 

I  declined  her  offer,  for  I  thought  I 
sbould  get  along  very  well  with  my  furs 
and  water-proof,  as  the  cars  were  usually 
warm. 

The  first  part  of  my  journey  was  de- 
void of  incident.     I  passed   over  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  arriving  in  De- 
troit on  Thursday  morning,  the  last  day 
of  1863.    It  was  snowing  slightly  as  we 
left  the  depot,  and  the  storm  continued 
through  the  day.    We  were  behind  time 
at  Marshall ;  I  think  it  was  three  o'clock 
when  we  got  there,  or  wlien  we  left 
there,  I  don't  remember  which,  for  my 
hands  were  too    numb    to    get  at  my 
watch,  and  I   depended  upon  what  I 
heard  people  saying  around  me.    It  was 
six  o'clock  when  we  stopped  at  Niles, 
and  some  gentlemen  remarked  that  the 
storm 'was  increasing  in  violence  and  the 
snow  in  volume  very  fast.     Some  one 
said  it  was  doubtful  whether  we  reached 
Chicago  before  midnight.    I  noticed  that 
we  were  a  long  time  in  starting,  as  if  the 
en^ne  moved  with  difficnlty.    At  the 
next  station,   and   the  next,  the  same 
trouble  was  apparent.    The  wind  was 


fast  becoming  a  gale.  It  whistled  and 
shrieked  around  the  windows,  and  people 
gathered  near  the  fire  in  the  centre  of 
the  car.  We  wore  near  New  Buffalo, 
when  a  shrill  whistle  signalled,  "  Down 
with  the  brakes  I  "  and  the  train  stopped. 
Passengers  rushed  out,  and  came  back  to 
tell  the  rest  that  the  ominous  and  imper- 
ative red-light  was  in  the  path  I  Later, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  a  freight- 
train  blocked  in  by  the  snow,  and  wo 
could  neither  move  backward  nor  for- 
ward. A  message  was  sent  on  to  the 
next  station  for  an  engine,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  we  were  in  motion 
once  more.  But  our  progress  was  pain- 
fiilly  slow.  I  heard  the  passengers  wish- 
ing each  other  "  A  happy  New- Year," 
and  soon  we  were  immovable  and  some 
one  announced  that  engines  had  been 
dispatched  to  Chicago  for  help. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask 
of  my  next  neighbor. 

"  Close  by  the  crossing  of  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad,"  replied  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  tlie  finest,  longest,  silki- 
est white  beards  I  ever  saw,  and  who  sat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  getting  very  cold.  I  sighed 
audibly,  in  remembrance  of  wasted  op- 
portunities and  woollen  goods.  I  had 
not  been  so  thinly  clad  in  winter-time 
for  years.  What  a  godsend  that  shawl 
of  Spicy 's  would  have  been  I 

The  wood  provided  for  our  stove  was 
wet  or  green,  or  both,  and  everybody 
was  in  a  shiver.  The  wind  bowled 
across  the  low  prairie,  and  penetrated 
every  crack  and  crevice,  and  little  snow- 
drifts piled  in  about  the  windows,  and 
swept  across  our  necks  and  shoulders. 
The  shiver  soon  became  pain  in  feet  and 
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arms  and  hands,  and  the  fnel  was  fast 
disappearing. 

**  What  shall  we  do?  "  more  than  one 
voice  asked  with  a  shadder; 

"  The  fences  I  "  A  happy  suggestion, 
and  active  men  secured  a  saw,  took  tarns 
in  its  use,  and  fed  the  hungry  stove. 
Soon  the  flames  roared  up  the  pipe,  and 
smoke  was  discovered  about  the  roof  of 
the  car.  That  w^ould  never  do  I  Rather 
suffer  the  cold  with  shelter,  than  be 
turned  earless  into  that  raging  storm  on 
the  bleak  prairie  I 

"Be  careful  I  be  careful  I"  shouted 
the  conductor.  "  If  one  car  gets  on  fire, 
I  cannot  save  the  train  1  " 

One  car  was  on  fire !  And  speech- 
less with  terror  we  watched  the  hercu- 
lean efforts  of  brave  men  to  extinguish 
it,  which  they  did ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  its  living  freight  was  scat- 
tered through  the  other  cars.  I  gave  up 
my  seat  to  a  gentleman  who  was  bring- 
ing a  lady  iu,  in  his  arms,  and  took  one 
farther  forward. 

The  cold  grew  colder.  The  winds 
howled  louder.  The  frost  pierced  to  the 
quick  like  sharp  needles.  Those  who 
had  lunch-baskets  that  were  not  emp- 
ty, distributed  their  remaining  contents 
among  the  invalids  and  children.  The 
gentlemen  alternated  between  the  bag- 
gage-car and  the  fire,  and  between  the 
fence  and  the  baggage-car,  and  the  sev- 
eral fires.  What  had  become, of  the  en- 
gine sent  for  aid?  Chicago  was  before 
our  very  eyes,  and  must  we  perish  ?  The 
sun  was  up,  shedding  no  warmth,  not  even 
showing  his  face,  or  giving  us  a  ray  of 
hope  or  comfort.  An  army  of  fiends  must 
have  been  let  loose  in  the  atmosphere  I 

It  was  about  noon  when  a  Michigan 


Southern  train,  drawn  by  three  engines, 

I 

appeared  in  sight.  It  was  immediately 
signalled,  stopped,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  chilled  pas- 
sengers from  our  train  to  it.  The  snow 
was  deep,  huge  drifts  banked  in  every 
direction,  and  we  must  traverse  it  a  dis- 
tance, of  three  hundred  yards,  in  the  face 
of  a  snow-tempest  and  firost-laden  wind, 
which  was  sweeping  over  us  like  a  storm 
of  grape  I  But  we  could  be  taken  to  the 
city,  if  we  could  immediately  reach  the 
Southern  train.  I^ot  a  moment  for  de- 
lay, or  the  engines  might  freeze  immov- 
able. Cold  as  it  was  in  our  car,  those 
who  had  not  had  occasion  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  storm  previously  knew 
little  of  the  ordeal  through  which  they 
must  pass  to  reach  the  other  train. 

"  Don't  a  man  of  you  start  without 
taking  a  woman  or  child  under  your 
care  I  "  shouted  a  fWl,  rich,  deep  voice ; 
and,  taming  quickly,  I  saw  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  I  had  resigned  my  seat  in 
the  night,  swinging  his  hat  with  a  ges- 
ture of  command. 

In  an  instant  he  had  picked  up  his 
own  charge,  thrown  the  comer  of  her 
cloak  over  her  face,  and  plunged  into  the 
fearful  storm.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren followed  his  example.  Strong  men 
fell  by  the  way,  frail  women  wallowed 
and  stmggled,  and  were  dragged  to  the 
oars  insensible,  and  children  were  res- 
cued half-frozen.  I  waited  a  little,  part- 
ly to  see  how  others  succeeded,  but  more 
from  shrinking  dread  of  the  perilous  un- 
dertaking; and  then  the  other  terror, 
lest  I  should  be  left  behind  and  alone, 
took  possession  of  me  and  forced  me  to 
exertion.  I  leaped  into  the  snow,  and 
right  by  my  side  leaped  the  man  with 
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the  white  beard,  and  tried  to  help  me. 
He  had  been  bnttoning  up  his  coat  and 
tying  np  his  ears  and  face,  while  I  had 
been  summoning  my  courage.  But  my 
blood  was  the  younger  of  the  two.  I 
got  in  advance  of  him ;  the  snow  blinded 
me— I  tried  to  go  side  wise,  and  back- 
ward—I fell  down,  plunging  my  arms  in- 
to the  snow  to  my  shoulders — ^rose  again 
—advanced  a  little— stumbled — ^lost  my 
muff  and  my  veil — and  at  last  yielded  to 
my  fate  with  one  long,  hopeless  look  at 
the  welcome  haven  so  near  and  yet  so 
far  from  me. 

I  was  half-buried  in  the  snow  when  I 
was  grasped  by  strong  hands  and  swiftly 
borne  to  the  car.  I  heard  the  melodious 
voice,  which  had  rung  in  my  ears  once 
before,  say  to  the  lady  who  received  me 
from  his  arms,  and  commenced  chafing 
my  face  with  snow : 

"Excuse  me,  that  old  gentleman  has 
&]len,  and  I  must  try  and  help  him.'* 

Children  were  crying,  women  were 
moaning,  and  men  were  rushing  out  for 
snow  with  which  to  extract  frost  from 
feet  and  hands,  forgetting  their  own  fro- 
zen faces  until  made  conscious  of  it  by 
the  paiuful  tingling  which  follows  neglect. 
White  noses,  ears,  faces,  and  hands, 
marked  nearly  every  one  of  the  Central 
passengers,  and  many  of  the  Southern 
who  had  nobly  aided  in  the  transfer. 
The  ladies  on  the  latter  train  received  the 
helpless  and  irgured,  and  converted  the 
cars  into  a  temporary  hospital.  Mothers 
were  fainting  and  asking  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  strong  men  hardly  wore  ablQ 
to  suppress  cries  of  physical  agony. 

And  the  engine  shrieked,  and  then, 
as  if  madly,  moved  on.  Hope  of  early 
relief  inspired   us   all   with   fortitude. 


Three  miles  more,  and  the  train  sudden- 
ly stopped.  Two  Bock  Island  engines 
were  frozen  up  on  the  track. 

"  Well,  Br,  Gildersleeve,  what  is  the 
prospect  ?  ^'  asked  a  voice  near  me,  as  a 
rush  of  cold  air  and  a  bang  of  the  car- 
door  proclaimed  that  some  one  was  com- 
ing in. 

"  The  engineer  says  that  seventy-five 
engines  could  not  draw  us  to  town  I  " 
was  the  reply. 

I  could  not  turn  my  head,  for  my  face 
was  packed  with  snow,  and  some  one 
was  chafing  my  hands  and  arms.  But 
he  came  along  in  front  of  me.  I  knew  I 
could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  owed  my  life. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Belmorel  I  thought  I  rec- 
ognized you,  but  was  not  certain,"  he 
said.  "I  dined  at  your  table  several 
times  during  the  Fair." 

I  did  remember  1  It  all  came  to  me  I 
I  had  been  attracted  by  his  fine  face  and 
courtly  bearing,  and  had  asked  his  name, 
but  none  of  the  ladies  knew.  They 
thought  he  was  an  editor,  or  at  least  a 
man  of  some  literary  distinction,  by  the 
deference  that  was  shown  him  by  such 
gentlemen  as  Mayor  Montrose  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Montague,  who  met  him  there. 

So  his  name  was  Gildersleeve  I — ^not 
Fred — ^too  many  years  and  too  much 
dignity  resting  on  his  shoulders.  But 
Ida  Everett's  quondam  lover,  perchance  I 
And  a  noble  specimen  of  God^s  handi- 
work he  was  indeed!  The  very  car 
seemed  fuU  of  him,  he  emanated  so  much 
hope  and  cheer  and  good-nature. 

"We  must  shake  our  lunch-baskets 
once  more,  and  make  the  best  of  our 
scanty  bill-of-fare,"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
the  pitiful  query  of  a  feeble  old  woman, 
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as  to  whether  we  should  he  ahle  to  get 
any  thing  to  eat  before  morning. 

A  sharp  pain  in  my  stomach  remind- 
ed me  that  I  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  for 
more  than  twenty -four  hours.  Must  we 
die  of  starvation  and  cold,  in  full  view  of 
the  turrets  and  spires  of  luxurious  Chi- 
cago 1  "Was  there  no  one  among  us  who 
could  face  the  storm  and  bring  aid  ? 

I  saw  the  question  answered  a  few 
moments  later.  More  than  ten  stalwart 
men,  wrapped  to  their  eyes,  undertook 
to  reach  a  house  that  seemed  not  over 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  each 
turned  back  to  save  himself.  It  could 
not  be  done  I 

Children  screamed  with  pain  and 
hunger.  Women  were  exhausted  with 
fasting,  fright,  and  frost.  Men  were  dis- 
cussing the  probable  failure  of  fuel,  and 
the  cautious  of  both  sexes  were  constant- 
ly warning  the  fire  tenders  with  pictures 
of  burning-cars  and  quick  destruction. 

"There  is  wood  and  coal  on  yon- 
der Eock  Island  engines.  We  must  get 
it  or  freeze,"  said  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  and 
gentlemen  unused  to  exposure,  who  had 
never  handled  an  axe,  or  carried  a  bur- 
den, followed  him  into  the  storm  and 
worked  like  heroes.  But  they  could  not 
exercise  in  the  terribly  exhaustive  wind 
but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  volun- 
teers were  reenlisted  again  and  again, 
before  the  needed  supply  for  the  night 
was  secured. 

He  was  shaking  the  snow  from  his 
hair,  and  pressing  his  hands  to  his  whit- 
ened ears,  when  the  friend  who  had  ad- 
dressed him  before  asked  for  his  wife. 

"She  is  comfortable — ^more  so  than 
most  of  the  ladies.  We  were  better  pro- 
Tided  for  cold  than  travellers  usually  are. 


as  our  experience  last  year  in  getting 
snowed  in  on  a  Western  train  was  a  se- 
vere stricture  on  improvidence." 

I  roused  myself  enough  to  make  kind- 
ly  inquiries,  and  learned  that  his  wife 
was  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  was  jast 
bringing  her  home  from  an  Eastern  cure, 
where  she  had  been  for  several  months. 
And,  although  I  did  not  see  her,  I  learned 
that  she  was  warmly  tucked  in  an  im- 
provised bed  in  the  next  car,  and  that 
her  name  was — Helen  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BESGUE. 


Me AI7 WHILE  the  conductor  of  the 
train  and  two  loyal  friends  had  breasted 
the  tempest,  detei*mined  to  save  the  pas- 
sengers or  die  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
not  quite  dark  when  they  reached  tho 
Tremont,  so  frozen  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  recognized  by  their  nearest 
kin.  The  news  which  they  communi- 
cated flew  like  wildfire  from  one  hotel  to 
another.  The  cooked  meats  that  were 
being  carved  for  their  dinners  were  has- 
tily packed,  as  also  chickens  and  game, 
and  sandwiched  tongue,  and  turkey,  and 
jellies,  and  wines ;  and  four  large  sleighs 
were  filled  and  manned;  but  one  only 
of  the  three  who  had  brought  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  perishing  humanity,  was 
able  to  return  as  a  guide  to  the  ill-fated 
train.  The  other  two  were  crippled  for 
years. 

And  but  one  only  of  the  four  sleighs 
reached  its  destination.  The  drivers  of 
the  others  lost  their  way,  were  blind- 
ed by  the  storm,  and  finally  returned 
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whence  they  came  with  frozen  feet  and 
hands  and  faces. 

What  a  thrilling  announcement  I  The 
door  of  onr  car  opened,  and  a  mnfEled 
figure  as  white  as  the  storm  he  seemed  to 
represent,  entered  and  hoarsely  shouted : 

"Provisions  for  the  multitude  I  A 
sleighfal  from  the  city  I  " 

Surprise,  gratitude,  and  admiration, 
echoed  from  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
had  realized  our  danger.  We  ate,  and 
wondered,  and  silently  thanked  the  men 
who  had  dared  so  muph  for  our  salva- 
tion. 

Fires  were  lighted  at  the  rear  of  the 
cars  as  a  beacon  to  the  other  sleighs,  but 
they  came  not  How  any  human  being 
could  have  lived  to  ride  in  the  face  of 
sQch  a  storm  was  a*  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  all. 

The  sleigh  which  had  arrived,  out  of 
mercy  to  the  horses,  set  out  for  Chicago 
as  quickly  as  unladen,  and  one  or  two 
ladies,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
the  contrary,  went  in  it.  But  we  learned 
afterward  that  they  were  badly  frozen 
before  reaching  a  place  of  shelter. 

The  night  wore  away.  There  were 
but  few  eyes  closed  in  sleep.  The  fires 
were  carefully  fed  and  watched.  The 
winds  subsided  toward  morning,  and 
the  full  moon  peered  in  upon  us  to  say : 
"  The  storm  is  spent,  and  how  have  you 
home  its  wrath  ? " 

There  was  joy  among  us,  when,  about 
eight  o^clock,  an  engine  was  seen  ap- 
proaching from  the  east  with  a  snow- 
plough.  Before  ten  o^clock  it  had 
reached  us  and  drawn  us  back  to  the 
junction,  where  two  or  three  other 
truns  were  in  waiting.  It  was  some- 
what after  noon  yrhen  sleighs  arrived, 
8 


chartered  by  the  railroad  company,  to 
convey  such  passengers  as  did  not  choose 
to  wait  for  the  road  to  be  broken  to 
TJlrich^s  Hotel.  It  was  a  tedious,  cold 
ride,  but  we  were  safely  set  down  there, 
and  partook  of  an  excellent  meal,  for 
which  the  warm-hearted  proprietor  re- 
fused to  accept  any  recompense. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  was  one  of  several 
who  stayed  by  the  train. 

"  My  wife  will  suffer  more  by  the  ex- 
posure of  a  sleigh-ride  than  by  remain- 
ing quietly  where  she  is,"  he  said,  as 
he  pinned  a  heavy  blanket  around  me, 
which  had  been  sent  in  one  of  the 
sleighs.  And  be  was  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  make  every  one  comfort- 
able— ^running  from  sleigh  to  sleigh, 
warming  boards  for  the  feet,  and  bits 
of  wood  for  the  hands,  tucking  in  robes, 
and  pinning  down  veils — and  then  the 
bells  jingled  and  we  saw  his  pleasant 
face  no  more. 

I  tried  to  recall  what  I  had  heard  him 
say  about  the  number  of  his  residence, 
but  could  not.  It  was  not  far,  how- 
ever, from  my  own  home.  I  thought 
of  it  many  times,  while  1  lay  sick  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  my  ter- 
rible experiences,  for  I  did  not  leave  my 
bed  again  before  the  following  March. 
I  had  taken  a  cold,  which  alarmed  both 
friends  and  physicians.  My  voice  was 
entirely  gone  for  three  weeks,  and  med- 
ical inhalations  were  the  last  resort.  1 
saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Yance.  She  was 
my  daily  attendant,  and  to  her  judicious 
ministrations  I  owed  my  final  restora- 
tion to  health. 

1  never  mentioned  Dr.  Gildersleeve^s 
name  to  her.  What  right  had  I  to  know 
the  secrets  of  their  youth  ?    And  she  had 
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never,  by  word  or  look,  given  me  the 
fragment  of  a  license  to  touch  apon  her 
past  life.  There  was  the  one  barrier 
between  us  that  I  dared  not  pass.  He 
called  twice  to  inquire  a^er  me  during 
my  illness.  She  was  sitting  by  my  bed 
one  day  when  his  card  was  brought  in, 
and  his  courteous  message  delivered. 
But  her  features  did  not  change,  and  she 
dropped  me  some  medicine  the  next  mo- 
ment without  a  perceptible  quiver  of  a 
muscle. 

Spicy's  letters  were  read  to  mo  encli 
week,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  her 
transformation  into  the  character  of 
counsellor  and  comforter,  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  my  illness.  I  should  have  been 
blind  indeed  not  to  have  seen  lier  steady, 
constant  growth.  She  was  beyond  me 
already  in  many  things.  With  all  her 
childish  ways  and  native  simplicity,  the 
angles  of  her  character  were  getting 
pretty  well  rounded.  Miss  Gilbert  wrote 
mo  one  or  two  ^ery  encouraging  letters 
in  regard  to  her  progress,  but  my  love 
was  far-seeing  and  could  detect  unnum- 
bered evidences  which  the  skill  of  ex- 
perts might  fail  to  discover. 

"Wherefore  all  this  outcry  about  the 
inferiority  of  the  provisions  for  female 
education,  in  comparison  with  those  for 
men?  The  public-school  systems  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  unquestioiKiUy 
advance  both  sexes  alike.  And  wh.cre  are 
any  better  institutions  for  young  women 
than  Miss  Lyon^  Miss  Gllbcrt^s,  and  a 
score  of  other  schools  which  I  might 
name,  where  our  daughters  and  sisters 
are  instructed  in  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  every  fine  art  for  which  they 
have  any  aptitude,  besides  partaking  of 
the  benefits  which  are  to  bo  derived 


from  the  society  of  the  best  teachers 
money  can  procure?  They  live  among 
tasteful  appointments,  they  feast  upon 
wholesome  food,  as  well  as  concerts, 
lectures,  and  social  reunions,  and  every 
refining  infinence  which  Christian  love 
and  thoughtful  care  can  suggest  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There  are 
thousands  of  women  who  have  never 
improved  under  their  advantages,  as 
tliere  always  have  been  and  will  be  thou- 
sands of  men  who  believe  in  cheap, 
rough  schools  for  their  boys,  forgetting 
how  much  culture  can  serve  them  here- 
after. 

As  soon  as  I  vras  able  to  ride,  Mrs. 
Vance  was  untiring  in  Jier  endeavors  to 
give  mo  all  the  fresh  air  I  could  breatlie. 
Sometimes  she  accompanied  me,  but  of- 
tener  her  carriage  came  entirely  at  my 
disposal.  Her  venerable  aunt  Mary  was 
quite  ill,  and  she  was  divided  in  her 
cares.  But  I  was  gaining  strength  every 
day,  and  needed  her  less.  Leonardus 
waa  looking  forward  to  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  a  few  montlis,  and  was 
giving  me  a  new  lease  of  life  in  each  let- 
ter, in  the  shape  of  his  probable  and  per- 
manent return.  He  never  knew  all  I 
had  suffered. 

June  came,  with  its  roses  and  sun- 
shine, and  I  was  once  more  on  my  way 
to  New  York.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  TTikl-. 
er^s  prescriptions,  and  then  I  could  not 
well  forego  the  pleasure  of  attending  Miss 
Gilbert's  commencement. 

I  .stayed  at  the  hotel  in  company  with 
my  friends  frcm  Philadtli.hia,  who  met 
me  there,  for  a  few  days  previous  to  tl;o 
examinations,  1  no  wing  how  much  better 
off  Spicy  would  be  withcut  my  si'^tcrly 
interruption  at  such  a  time.    My  health 
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was  improving  rapidly.  New- York  air 
-was  just  the  thing  for  me.  Spioj  de- 
clared it  as  her  belief  that  '*  New- York 
stores,  and  plenty  of  money,  was  a  mnch 
more  effeotaal  remedy  for  diseases  in 
general." 

How  splendidly  she  acquitted  herself 
when  the  great  day  at  last  arrived !  She 
took  a  prize  in  scholarship.  I  knew  she 
would;  and  I  was  elated,  or  inflated, 
antil  I  feared  my  new  patent  button- 
holes on  my  dress  might  give  way. 
They  were  made  by  machine,  and  I 
never  had  any  faith  in  the  invention. 

The  "  essays "  were  to  be  read  in 
the  evening  at  the  grand  reception,  and 
the  diplomas  awarded  afterward.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  were 
seated  in  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the 
parlors,  and  looked  like  so  many  rare 
and  beaatiful  flowers. 

Just  as  I  entered,  a  tall,  high-fore- 
headed,  black-bearded  young  professor 
— ^not  of  elocution— commenced  reading 
the  sprightly,  analytical,  satirical  articles 
which  the  young  ladies  had  been  study- 
ing upon  half  the  year,  in  a  most  intoler- 
ably humdrum  and  prosy  manner.  I  was 
in  an  agony,  and  begged  of  one  of  the 
teachers  near  me  to  tell  me  why  each 
young  lady  did  not  read  her  own. 

"  Miss  Gilbert  thinks  it  would  not  be 
proper.  It  would  give  the  young  ladies 
too  much  publicity." 

"  Publicity,  indeed  I  How  much  more 
publicity,  I  pray,  than  to  produce  the 
happy  effusions  which  are  being  so  ruth- 
lessly murdered ! " 

"  Yoan^  lidies  never  read  their  own 
oompositions  in  fashionable  schools,  Mrs. 
Belmore ! " 

••  Fools,  then,  are  in  fashion  I  " 


She  stared  at  me,  and  I  apologized 
immediately. 

"Of  course  you  are  not  responsible 
for  the  regulation,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  entertainments  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  witness.  Here  we  are,  not  Ave 
feet  from  the  assassin,  and*  cannot  fasten 
the  sense  of  any  two  passages  together  I 
He  rattles  it  off  as  one  would  shell  corn  I 
If  a  man  must  be  selected  to  torture 
every  guest  assembled,  why  not  have 
found  one  with  soul  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  misery  he  was  giving  I  My 
poor,  dear  Spicy  I  Her  valedictory  ad- 
dress, so  full  of  good  points,  and  which 
would  be  so  touching  and  effective  in 
her  own  hands,  must  it  meet  the  same 
fate?  Yes,  there  it  comes! — how  aggra- 
vating, how  absurd  I  The  dolt  I  He  does 
not  know  an  interrogation-point  from  a 
pair  of  bars  I — ^nor  a  dash  from  a  high 
board-fence  I  Hear  him  bidding  his 
classmates  farewell  I  They  raise  curi- 
ous mustaches  in  this  young  ladies' 
school  if  his  is  a  sample  I  Now  he  has 
raised  the  mill-gate,  and  is  inundating 
the  teachers  I  Ah,  the  model  school  has 
not  yet  been  achieved  I " 

I  came  to  silence  through  ray  desire 
to  listen  to  the  few  remarks  which  ac- 
companied the  presentation  of  tlie  di- 
plomas. The  young  ladies  all  stood.  I 
wondered  why  they  did  not  have  veils 
thrown  over  them  to  prevent  their  being 
seen  I  Too  much  publicity,  indeed !  Why 
this  crowd  ?  If  it  is  to  become  a  source 
of  harm  instead  of  good,  dispense  with 
guests  I  But  they  are  the  frien^ls  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  are  interested  in  their 
successes,  you  say  ?  Precisely  so.  That 
was  my  first  supposition.  Hence  my 
dismay  when  I  found  they  were  only  to 
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be  heard  through  a  male  transhitor,  and 
one  who  did  not  ]uiow  the  elements  of 
his  own  language  I 

I  had  hardly  been  so  out  of  humor 
since  mj  own  school-days.  My  brow 
was  clouded,  and  when  Spicy  came  to 
greet  me  I  forgot  to  commend.  She  was 
happy  and  unconscious,  however,  for  did 
she  not  hold  in  her  hand  the  scroll  tied 
with  blue  ribbon? 

"  Now,  Meddle,  I  must  introduce  you 
to  all  my  friends,''  she  said,  with  great 
animation. 

The  nearest  one  was  Miss  Hale.  Miss 
*  Hale  was  bright  and  sparkling,  wore  a 
garnet-dress  and  diamonds,  and  talked 
bad  English.  I  discussed  the  weather 
and  the  numbers  present  with  her,  and 
was  relieyed  by  an  introduction  to  Miss 
Twissapple.  Miss  Twissapple  was  a  Bos- 
tonian,  had  been  at  Miss  Gilbert's  one 
year,  and  was  homesick;  indeed,  she 
sidd  she  did  not  think  it  right  for  any 
one  to  come  from  Boston  to  New  York 
without  being  homesick !  And  then  her 
lovely  home  was  such  a  contrast  to  a 
boarding-school  I  Suddenly  I  was  car- 
ried away  to  Miss  Proudhead.  Miss 
Proudhead  was  gotten  up  in  tarlatan, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  sash-ribbon  and 
extra  flntings.  She  was  in  love  with 
New  York — ^that  old  miracle,  love  at  first 
sight.  She  wanted  to  stay  here  always. 
She  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Simpson  was  a  theological  student,  yery 
fresh^  from  some  Western  college,  and 
very  much  distressed  with  the  vanities 
of  this  world.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  seen  his  friend,  Dr.  Steelpen.  I  had 
not  He  was  surprised,  said  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  Boa/ring  Liorij  one  of  the 
leading  evening  papers,  thought  every- 


body knew  him,  and  went  at  ODce  and 
found  him,  and  brought  him  to  me  with 
a  great  profhsion  of  bows.  Dr.  Steelpen 
looked  like  the  other  young  men  present, 
whom  I  supposed  were  only  private  citi- 
zens, wore  cuir -colored  gloves  and  a  green 
necktie ;  asked  me  if  I  was  any  con- 
nection of  General  Belmore  of  the  army; 
was  very  deferential  the  moment  he 
learned  that  I  was  that  gentleman's  wife. 
Had  a  daughter  in  the  school?  No,  that 
could  not  be  possible!  Some  relative? 
A  sister  I  —  how  very  pleasant  I  Her 
name?  Oh,  yes ;  he  had  seen  Miss  Mer- 
riman.  A  few  more  questions  were  very 
adroitly  put,  and  then  Spicy  broke  up 
the  little  tete^tite  hj  presenting  Miss 
Rubicond,  her  pretty  class-mate.  Miss 
Kubicond  took  my  heart  at  once.  Her 
face  was  beaming  with  life  and  intelli- 
gence, and  I  forgot  to  notice  what  she 
wore.  There  is  such  a  difference  in 
faces 

My  eyes  followed  Spicy,  as  she  moved 
airily  and  gracefully  about  among  the 
guests,  with  fond  admiration.  She  had 
grown  very  beautiful  within  the  last 
year,  and  she  was  transcendently  charm- 
ing on  this  occasion.  I  did  not  so  much 
blame  Dr.  Steelpen  for  causing  an  elab- 
orately-written article  to  appear  in  the 
next  bsue  of  the  Bearing  Lion^  calling 
her  the  belle  of  the  evening ;  but  I  was 
indignant  with  Miss  Gilbert  for  allowing 
a  newspaper  editor  at  her  receptions,  and 
tolerating  the  senseless  gossip  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  as  to  how  each  young  lady  was 
dressed  I  Too  much  publicity  for  one  of 
them  to  read  her  own  essay,  but  quite 
the  fashion  to  read  the  next  day,  as  I 
did: 

"Miss  Spicy  Merriman,  of  Ohicago, 
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a  sister-in-law  of  General  Belmore,  was 
the  most  bewildering  beantj  present,  and 
the  most  elegantly  dressed  in  point-laoe 
over  white  satin,"  etc. 

The  dear  child  never  thonght  of  wear- 
ing any  thing  more  expensive  than  tarla- 
tan, and  she  never  had  a  scrap  of  point- 
lace  in  her  life  I  Dr.  Steelpen.said  noth- 
ing, either,  of  its  having  been  a  school- 
reception  I  I  cried  with  vexation,  when 
I  saw  the  ill-bred  paragraph. 

Bnt  I  anticipate.  Miss  Rnbicond  was 
giving  me  a  lively  description  of  how  she 
had  had  her  pocket  picked  the  day  be- 
fore, when  I  saw  Spicy's  face  blanch, 
then  light  np  with  a  thousand  pretty 
scintillations,  as  she  advanced  to  greet  a 
gentleman  who  was  pushing  toward  her 
through  the  crowd.  I  could  not  see  his 
face  distinctly  without  being  rude  to  Miss 
Bahicond ;  but,  after  a  while,  I  wondered 
who  had  secured  my  sister^s  attention  for 
so  long,  when  it  was  a  rule  of  the  estab- 
lishment  that  no  young  lady  should  talk 
more  than  ten  successive  minutes  with 
one  guest!  I  turned,  finally,  to  look, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Spicy  moved 
toward  me,  and  introduced  her  com- 
panion : 

'^I  beg  pardon,"  she  said,  addressing 
him  as  .the  ceremony  was  about  half 
completed;  "but  I  never  could  pro- 
nounce your  name ! " 

"  Gildersleeve,"  he  replied,  bowing. 

"Mrs.  Belmore,  Mr.  Gildersleeve," 
Spicy  went  on  with  the  utmost  gravity ; 
hat,  dropping  her  hand  on  my  arm  in  a 
perfectly  natural  manner,  she  pinched 
roe  nntil  I  started  with  pain. 

I  found  him  handsome  and  agreeable. 
He  may  have  been  a  trifle  eccentric,  for 
ne  coined  new  and  odd  words  regardless 


of  the  rules  of  etymology ;  but  he  was 
the  more  interesting  for  being  original, 
and  "was  a  gentleman  of  infinite  jest 
and  most  excellent  fancy."  He  had  been 
abroad,  had  spanned  the  Mediterranean, 
had  visited  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
the  temples  of  the  East ;  had  seen  much, 
and  forgotten  nothing. 

"  Have  you  a  brother  in  Chicago  ? " 
I  asked,  after  a  little. 

"Yes,  the  Rev.  Dr  GUdersleeve.  I 
am  going  to  see  him  in  a  few  days.  He 
thinks  to  persuade  me  to  cast  my  burden 
in  the  West." 

"  He  has  not  always  resided  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of 
saving  souls  in  the  little  town  of  Pecu- 
liarville,  on  the  Hudson,  for  a  few  years. 
He  first  went  to  Chicago  in  1860.  He  is 
one  of  your  muscular  Christians,  broad- 
shouldered  and  strong-armed,  and  wages 
remorseless  war  upon  the  inactivity  of 
the  multitude.  He  is  striving  now  for  a 
revolution  in  journalism,  and  performs 
so  much  labor  daily,  with  constantly-in- 
creasing physical  and  intellectual  vigor, 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  promulgator  of  the  doctrine 
that  deterioration  of  bodily  or  mental 
powers  under  sixty  is  an  unnatural  de- 
cline." 

Before  I  could  reply,  Miss  Gilbert  had 
ushered  into  my  presence  a  stiflf-necked 
gentlemen  with  a  bald  head,  and  some 
one  had  spirited  away  Mr.  Gildersleeve, 

Shortly  after,  a  few  sets  had  been 
formed  for  dancing  in  the  crowded  par- 
lors, and  I  saw  him  taking  his  place  with 
Spicy.  I  could  observe  him  better  at  a 
distance,  and  admitted  to  myself  that  I 
had  never  seen  a  more  elegant  figure  or 
a  finer  bearing.    Spicy's  face  was  like  a 
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mine  of  brilliants,  and  when  he  paused 
every  now  and  then  to  drink  in  the  in- 
cense of  her  first  girlish  hearty,  a  pang 
of  jealousy  seized  me  and  my  spirit  was 
all  in  arms  against  him.  If  I  had  known, 
what  I  afterward  knew,  how  skilfully 
his  Well-timed  arrival  bad  been  planned, 
and  witii  what  persistence  he  had  se- 
cured his  introduction  to  Miss  Gilbert  in 
order  to  be  invited  to  her  reception,  I 
should  hardly  have  shaken  hands  with 
him  OS  courteously  as  I  did  when  he 
made  his  adieuz,  or  have  extended  the 
invitation,  which  fell  naturally  from  my 
lips,  for  him  to  call  upon  us  in  Chicago. 

^^  Would  you  ever  have  believed  that 
old  picture  which  I  have  housed  so  long 
was  taken  for  him  ?  ^'  said  Spicy,  as  she 
stood  with  her  arms  round  me  in  the 
dressiug-room.  "  I  shall  hide  it  now, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  pro- 
fanity." 

What  could  I  say  to  her?  Had  her 
heart  read  its  destiny?  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  have  arrived  at  any  such 
foregone  conclusion.  But  I  had  been 
driven  there  by  inexorable  intuitions.  I 
asked  myself  many  questions ;  and  prin- 
cipally, were  Spicy^s  eyes  becoming  open 
to  tliat  highest,  holiesst  attribute  of  our 
nature,  love?  Had  she  tasted  the  first 
sweet  consciousness  of  its  existence,  felt 
the  first  flntterings  of  its  silken  wings, 
and  heard  the  first  rising  sound  of  that 
wind  which  sweeps  over  us  all  to  purify 
or  to  destroy? 

My  thoughts  were  like  a  cloud-land- 
scape, which  may  be  comprehended  but 
not  explained.  And  why  need  we  al- 
ways explain  ?  Some  feelings  are  so  un- 
translatable that  no  language  has  yet 
been  found  for  them.    They  gleam  upon 


us  through  the  twilight  of  fancy,  and 
yet  when  we  bring  them  close,  and  hold 
them  up  to  the  light  of  reason,  they  lose 
their  importance  all  at  once — like  glow- 
worms which  gleam  with  such  a  spiritual 
light  in  the  evening,  but,  when  subjected 
to  the  inevitable  gas,  prove  to  be  only 
worms  like  so  many  others. 

Daring  our  short  visit  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  a  few  days  in  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  a  rather  eventful  and  long- 
drawn-out  journey  homeward,  neither 
Spicy  nor  myself  once  mentioned  Mr. 
Gildersleeve*s  name. 

Spicy  grew  more  lovely  each  day. 
Happiness  shone  from  every  lineament 
of  her  face,  and  admiring  eyes  followed 
her  every  movement  Her  exhaustless 
fund  of  gayety  and  vivacity  won  all 
hearts,  and  rendered  her  a  most  agree- 
able companion.  I  shaU  always  want  to 
remember  her  as  she  was  then ;  the  most 
gentle  and  true,  the  most  gifted  and 
modest,  the  most  piquant  and  pleasing  of 
only  sisters.  Fatherless  and  motherless 
and  broth erless,  we  clung  to  each  other, 
the  two  representatives  of  a  large  family 
who  had  long  since  gone  to  that  home 
from  which  there  is  no  return.  Clung 
to  each  other  did  I  say?  That  is,  I  clung 
to  Spicy,  as  a  mother  clings  to  her  child, 
and  had  been  fondly  looking  forward  to 
this  era  in  her  history,  when  wo  two 
could  sit  down  and  ei\}oy.  And  Spicy 
had  always  regarded  me  as  her  dearest 
and  best  friend.  What  did  I  fear?  Whjr 
guard  her  with  such  green-eyed  tenacity  ? 

I  had  refitted  and  refurnished  a  room 
for  her,  which  she  declared  was  a  perfect 
gem.  Her  own  things  were  soon  ar- 
ranged in  it,  and  a  few  brackets  and  or- 
naments and  pictures  added  afterward. 
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gave  life  and  effect  to  what  I  had  previ- 
ous! v  placed  at  her  disposal  Bat  the  old 
daguerreotype  was  seen  no  more,  nor 
did  I  ever  again  hear  any  hninorous 
allnsions  to  it. 

About  three  weeks  after  we  returned, 
a  neatly-ezecnted  card  was  sent  up  one 
evening  *'  to  the  ladies.'^  Spicy  handed 
it  to  mo,  and  I  read  '*  F.  R.  Giidersleeve.*' 
The  exquisite  blush  which  mantled  Spi- 
cy^s  clieeks  confirmed  all  my  former  the- 
ories. Oh  I  how  should  I  snatch  my 
jewel  from  its  setting? 

Bright  was  fretful  that  evening.  He 
had  cut  his  finger  with  a  string  and 
would  insist  upon  my  nursing  and  ca- 
ressing it.  I  tried  my  best  to  quiet  and 
leare  hira,  but  he  was  obstinate  and  de- 
tained me  a  prisoner  in  my  room. 

Spicy  came  in  radiant  about  ten 
o^clack.  She  said  Kr.  Gildersleeve  re- 
gretted very  much  not  having  seen  me, 
bat  would  call  the  next  day  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  pay  his  respects  to  me, 
if  I  would  be  so  kind  as  to  admit  him. 

"Serene,  ftdl-orbed,  divinely-imper- 
tinent chief  of  scoundrels !  '^  I  exclaimed, 
with  fire  flashing  from  every  pore.  "  In- 
deed, I  will  not  have  any  such  kindness  I 
It  would  be  superhuman  power  of  act- 
ing, and  I  am  no  hypocrite,  whatever  my 
fonlts!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Spicy, 
^ith  a  look  of  unspeakable  sadness,  a 
sadness  which  was  a  sadness  dear  to  the 
floul,  and  a  great  deal  of  down  there  in 
her  voice. 

"  That  I  decline  any  further  conver- 
wtion  on  the  subject." 
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My  resolution  was  taken.  I  had 
changed  my  mind  since  I  dealt  the  cruel 
blow  which  had  sent  Spicy  to  her  room 
like  a  wounded  bird.  Yes,  I  would  see 
Mr.  Gildersleeve  when  he  should  call, 
but  I  would  not  let  this  thing  go  on. 
No  possible  pain  to  Spicy  weighed  for  a 
moment  in  the  balance  against  my  im- 
pulse to  part  them.  It  was  sheer  selfish- 
ness, but  it  was  human.  I  might  have 
remembered  the  lines  which  I  once 
heard  Nursy  Brown  singing  to  Bright : 

"Natare^a  laws  most  be  obeyed ; 
And  tbla  is  one  most  strictly  laid 
On  every  soul  which  she  has  made, 
Down  from  oar  earliest  mother : 

**  Be  self  your  first  and  greatest  care, 
From  all  reproach  the  darllngf  spue. 
And  every  blame  which  she  should  bear 
Put  off  upon  another. 

**  Had  Nature  taken  a  second  thought 
A  better  precept  she  had  taught, 
And  good  instead  of  evil  wrought 
By  those  the  power  possessing— 

**  For  M(^had  been  put  out  of  sight. 
The  love  of  others  brought  to  lights 
In  short,  the  wrong  had  all  been  right 
And  man  to  man  a  blessing.** 

I  heard  the  bell  echo  through  the 
house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  my  expected 
visitor  was  announced.  I  descended  to 
the  parlor  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the 
weapons  of  my  disordered  inclinations. 
I  had  not  mistaken  his  errand.  He  was 
there  to  ask  permission  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  my  sister.  It  was  very  gentle- 
manly done.  But  cost  what  it  might  I 
was  bound  to  refuse  his  request.  And  I 
did.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  give  any  rea- 
SODS.  He  did  not  seem  to  presume  that 
I  had  any  worth  giving.  He  evidently 
regarded  me  as  capricions  and  unstable. 
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I  was  nettled  by  his  aggravating  cool- 
ness. At  last  he  said,  and  I  had  that 
same  painful  consciousness  of  being 
talked  down  to,  that  had  first  come  over 
me  in  connection  with  Spicj's  aggrieved 
face  the  night  before : 

"  I  have  pot  spoken^  to  Miss  Merriman 
on  this  subject,  preferring  most  decidedly 
your  approval  before  doing  so,  but  in 
my  opinion  we.  are  both  too  deeply  in 
love. for'  any  particular  good  to  come 
from  interposition.-  It  has  been  brought 
about  by  one  of  those  inezplloable  agen- 
cies for  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  hold 
ourselves  responsible.  In  my  case,  for 
instance,  I  have  wandered  through  a 
pretty  ftur  number  of  years,  have  paid 
my  dividend  of  homage  to  the  goddesses 
of  beanty  in  one  place  and  another,  with- 
out ever  having  had  my  heart  seriously 
touched  until  chance  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  your  irresistible  sister.  Since 
then,  I  have  very  naturally  decided  that 
the  heart  cannot  remain  empty  health- 
fully, neither  must  it  feed  upon  itself.  I 
esteemed  It  less  than  manly  to  reveal  my 
'  love  and  try  to  win  that  of  an  unfledged 
birdling,  so  I  tore  myself  away  and  went 
to  Europe.  The  merest  accident  on  the 
day  before  my  departura  threw  us  to- 
gether for  a  brief  moment,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  it  on  her  part,  or  any 
intention  of  drawing  it  from  her  on  mine, 
the  certainty  that  she  loved  me  became 
my  secret,  and  has  since  given  me  the 
most  ecstatic  delight.V 

He  took  out  his  watch  mechanically 
and  glanced  at  the  time,  then  rose,  like 
one  perfectly  conscious  of  his  advantages, 
personal  and  intellectual,  and  filled  with 
a  noble  charity  for  what  in  his  lordly 
way  he  no  doubt  esteemed  my  unavoid- 


able acquiescence  at  some  future  period, 
and  bade  me  good-afternoon. 

I  remained  sitting  like  one  in  a  dream. 
Spicy  came  in  and  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
but  she  only  tumbled  over  her  music, 
she  did  not  strike  a  chord.  I  could  not 
^eak.  I  could  not  even  look  at  her. 
Two  scalding  tears  were  forcing  their 
way  down  my  cheeks,  and  I  covered  my 
face. 

It  was  with  an  effort  that  I  could  dis- 
charge my  home  and  social  duties  re- 
spectably for  the  next  two  weeks. 
Spicy  drifted  about  as  blithe  as  ever, 
except  that  her  sallies  of  humor  were 
less  frequent,  and  her  cheeks  were  a  trifle 
blanched.  She  had  asked  no  question 
relative  to  my  interview  with  her  lover, 
a  circumstance  in  itself  perplexing,  but 
in  keeping  with  her  singularly  unread- 
able character.  She  had  always  been 
the  surprise  as  well  as- the  life  of  my  life. 
If  I  had  seen  the  pencilling  on  a  card 
which  was  attadied  to  an  exquisite  little 
locket  containing  a  miniature,  and  worn 
next  her  heart,  the  veil  which  so  ob- 
scured my  vision  would  have  been  rent 
indeed.  I  wad  so  unhappy  that  I  applied 
to  Mrs.  Yance  for  counsel.  I  did  not, 
however,  reveal  to  her  the  gentleman^s 
name,  although  she  must  have  learned  it 
shortly  afberwar^. 

"And  you  think  they  thoroughly  suit 
each  other  ?  *'  she  asked,  after  listening 
to  my  self-reproaches. 

^*  It  so  appears  from  my  point  of  ob- 
servation." 

"  And  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
lover  himself,  his  famUy,  or  his  for- 
tunes?" 

*^None  whatever,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.'' 
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"  Then  you  ought  to  remember  that 
right  is  right,  just  as  wrong  is  wrong, 
and  that  true  love  is  too  rare  a  plant  to 
be  lightly  crushed.  Where  would  you 
have  been  bat  for  its  haven  ?  " 

I  trembled,  and  the  vague  apprehea- 
sion,  bitterer  by  far  than  the  torments 
of  jealousy  or  the  humiliation  of  wound- 
ed self-love,  stood  out  in  my  mind  like  a 
veritable  accuser,  of  my  having  sat  in 
judgment  and  failed  injustice. 

"WJiy  does  not  Spicy  complain,  or 
plead  with  me,  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
retract  my  folly?  "  I  asked. 

"  Simply  because  it  is  unlike  her  to 
do  any  such  thing,"  replied  Mrs.  Yance. 

"But  why  does  not  the  devoted  lov- 
er appear  once  more  and  sue  on  bended 
knee  for  her  hand?  That  is  the  way 
these  difficulties  are  overleaped  in 
books.'* 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  not  that  type  of  a 
man." 

"  What  shalll  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Yance  smiled  at  the  despairing 
tone  of  my  question.  "If  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  you  cannot, 
will  not,  stand  in  the  way  of  your  sis- 
ter's happiness,  you  have  only  to  com- 
municate that  same  fact  to  the  gentleman 
in  question,  as  I  understand  the  case." 

Thus  I  reasoned,  myself,  after  her 
words  reached  my  ears,  and  I  welcomed 
the  relief  which  my  decision  brought  to 
both  mind  and  body.  But  I  did  not 
know  where  to  find  Mr.  Gildersleeve. 
I  made  sundry  and  divers  private  inves- 
tigations all  in  vain.  As  the  last  resort 
I  resolved  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve and  his  wife.  The  matter  of  call- 
ing on  them  had  been  on  my  mind  ever 
since  my  recovery  in  the  spring.    It  had 


seemed  rather  an  obligation  than  other- 
wise, after  all  that  had  occurred  on  that 
frozen  railroad-train,  and  his  courtesy 
afterward.  I  knew  where  they  lived. 
It  was  in  a  pretentious-looking  house, 
not  five  blocks  away,  and  in  a  fashion* 
able  quarter  of  the  city.  I  had  noted  it 
when  I  passed  that  way.  A  visit  now 
would  probably  lead  me  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whereabouts  of  the  brother, 
and  without  any  direct  questionings 
either. 

I  dressed  with  more  than  my  usual 
care  one  afternoon.  Spicy  commented 
upon  the  fact,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  go- 
ing to  make  calls.  I  replied  in  the  neg- 
ative, pinning  my  veracity  to  the  singular 
number,  and  felt  very  much  chagrined 
that  I  should  be  obliged  to  steal  away 
like  one  setting  out  on  a  questionable 
expedition.  Then  she  proposed  taking  a 
walk  with  me,  and  I  declined  her  com- 
pany, quite  an  unusual  circumstance  for 
one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
every  why  and  wherefore  of  her  move- 
ments to  all  concerned.  I  asked  Spicy 
to  remain  at  home  and  receive  Mrs. 
Yance,  who  was  coming  to  drive  us  out 
to  Lake  Yiew.  She  looked  surprised,  but 
I  hurried  away  before  some  new  embar- 
rassment should  intervene.  I  rang  the 
bell  at  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  door,  and  the 
servant  appeared.    It  was  a  colored  girl. 

"Massa  not  in  and  Missus  no  see 
company." 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  leave  my  card 
and  return  home.  We  had  not  had  rain 
for  some  time,  and  the  streets  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  were  no  pave- 
ments, were  filled  with  deep  sand.  In 
crossing  one  I  sprang  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  ccrriage,  stepped  on  my  dress, 
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and  was  pitobed  into  the  dast,  I  was 
net  hurt,  but  inclined  to  glance  my  eye 
np  and  down  tbe  side-walk  to  see  if  I 
had  been  seen,  and  behold !  a  gentleman 
wi:8  rnnning  toward  me.  I  turned  my 
face  the  other  way,  and  commenced  shak- 
ing the  dirt  from  my  bottle-green  silk, 
but  in  an  instant  he  had  stooped  grace- 
fully by  my  side,  restored  my  card-case, 
and  begged  to  hope  that  I  had  not  in- 
jured myselfl     It  was  Fred  Gildersleeve. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Vunce's  car- 
riage had  halted,  and,  with  a  musical 
laugh,  she  asked  me  to  ride,  since  I  could 
not  be  trusted  to  walk.  Mr.  Gildersleeve 
handed  me  in,  and  I  had  the  remarkable 
presence  of  mind  to  thank  him,  although 
I  was  too  much  disturbed  and  shaken  up 
to  be  able  to  add  what  else  was  on  my 
lips,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

Spicy  declined  driving  with  us  that 
afternoon.  The  horses  were  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  we  were  back  in  time  to  drive 
to  Lake  Street  to  do  some  shopping. 
Mrs.  Vance  tried  to  persnade  me  to  dine 
with  her,  and,  not  succeeding,  bade  me 
adieu  at  her  own  door,  and  sent  the  car- 
riage home  with  me. 

The  new  Rush-Street  hridge  had 
swung  just  before  we  arrived,  and  we 
were  consequently  foremost  in  the  long 
line  of  vehicles  which  were  waiting  to 
cross.  A  tug  tugging  at  two  large  ves- 
sels came  screeching  and  yelling  along 
toward  the  lake,  and  the  horses  stood  on 
their  hind-feet  in  an  attitude  of  mortal 
terror.  One  leap  forward  and  we  should 
be  plunged  into  the  dark,  dirty  pool 
known  as  Chicago  River.  One  leap  to 
the  right,  and  we  should  be  entangled  in 
a  butcher's  cart.  One  leap  to  the  left, 
and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  human  be- 1 


ings  huddled  together,  ready  to  spring 
upon  the  bridge,  would  be  crushed. 
Every  looker-on  saw  our  imminent  peril, 
and  the  imperative  need  of  some  strong 
hand  to  seize  the  heads  of  the  frightened 
animals  if  a  catastrophe  would  be  pre- 
vented. Only  one,  however,  in  all  that 
crowd,  had  the  quickness  and  the  cour- 
age to  dart  to  the  rescue.  It  was  Fred 
Gildersleeve.  He  held  them  fii-mly,  and 
infused  so  much  power  and  protection 
into  his  voice,  that  the  excited  creatures 
were  subdued,  and,  quivering  and  snort- 
ing and  pawing  the  earth,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  break  away  from  him.  As  the 
bridge  closed  he  stepped  one  side  to  re- 
lieve their  curbed  impatience,  and  I,  beck- 
oning him  to  me,  invited  him  to  step 
into  the  carriage,  and  drive  home  and 
dine  with  us. 

^^It  would  give  me  great  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Belmore,  but  I  am  afraid  of  yonr 
horses,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  that  had 
just  enough  of  sarcasm  in  it  to  sting. 

I  felt  that  I  was  having  as  hard  a  time 
to  undo  what  I  had  done,  as  Spicy  did  in 
trying  to  pay  her  two- dollar  debt. 

The  next  evening,  however,  the  bell 
rang,  and  Mr.  Gildersleeve's  card  was 
brought  to  me.  I  went  to  the  parlor 
directly  and  met  him  with  undisguised 
cordiality. 

"And  so  I  take  it  that  you  regard 
me  no  longer  as  a  monster  or  a  robber. 
But  I  do  not  accept  this  token  of  your 
favor  as  a  reward  for  my  services,"  he 
said,  with  that  same  high-up  bearing 
which  had  so  nearly  annihilated  me  on  a 
former  occasion.  "  I  love  your  sister,  and, 
since  your  manner  has  indicated  the 
kind  permission,  I  have  called  to  see 
her." 
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I  entered  into  a  soroewliat  anibigaouB 
ezplimatlon,  and  coDcIaded  by  sending 
Spicy  to  the  parlor,  and  then,  under  the 
dim  gas-light  in  my  own  room,  rocked 
Bright  in  my  arms,  and  cried  until  my 
eyes  were  inflamed  for  a  week. 

"My  pet  will  owe  her  happiness  to 
me/'  was  my  only  solace,  and  I  repeated 
the  paragraph  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  same  way  as  when  a  child  I  once  de- 
clared, "  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  dark  I  I 
am  not  afrud  of  the  dark  I  I'm  not 
afraid  of  the  dark  1 "  running  meanwhile 
as  fat^t  as  my  feet  could  carry  me  toward 
a  lighted  room. 

When  I  next  saw  Spicy,  her  face  wore 
that  radiance  which  told  me  that  her 
heart  was  at  peace.  Their  engagement 
was  speedily  announced,  and  her  wed* 
ding-day  fixed  for  the  first  of  February. 
Mr.  Gilderslceve  had  greatly  desired  to 
be  married  during  the  holidays,  but  I 
would  not  consent.  Spicy  should  be 
mine  until  the  return  of  Leonardos. 

Miss  Terrapin  was  in  her  element. 
It  was  vastly  more  interesting  to  make 
wedding-garments  than  any  other.  It 
was  Miss  Terrapin's  special  forte.  She 
tboaght  Spicy  might  as  well  give  up  the 
whole  care  of  it  to  her.  But  Spicy  had 
ideas  of  her  own  about  how  she  should 
dress  as  a  bride.  I  was  diverted  by  their 
frequent  collisions,  and  not  unfrequently 
called  iu  as  an  umpire. 

Miss  Terrapin  said,  it  had  become  a 
chronic  necessity  in  these  days  for  wom- 
en to  dress  elegantly,  yes,  even  extrava- 
gantly, in  order  to  command  their  hus- 
band's little  attentions,  which  were  so 
apt  to  be  bestowed  elsewhere  than  at 
home.  Marriage  was  in  her  opinion  the 
grave  of  love.    At  all  events  it  was  a  se- 


vere test,  for  it  brought  intimate  associa- 
tions to  bear  upon  unequal  and  ill-assort- 
ed dispositions,  haluta,  tastes,  tempora- 
ments,  and  C4&pacltids.  And  wheu,  by 
reason  of  tender  age  (Spicy  ou^lit  to 
have  waited  until  she  was  twenty-five), 
inexperience,  or  the  force  of  circa.n- 
stances,  such  grave  considerations  were 
overlooked,  then,  of  course,  unhappiucss 
and  every  other  conceivable  misfortune 
would  surely  rush  in.  She  told  my  diunty 
little  morsel  that  her  own  character  was 
continually  developin<^,  wliile  that  of  her 
husband  might  be  said  to  have  attainod 
its  growth. 

**Then  you  would  recommend  that 
the  deficiency  be  filled  with  dry-goo^ls, 
if  I  understand  you  rightly?"  modestly 
inquired  Spicy. 

"  No,  no ;  yes — well,  that  is,  if  young 
people  have  indulged  fancies  when  their 
affections  were  immature  and  tlieir  tastes 
undeveloped,  and  they  have  become  on- 
tangled  for  life  with  wants  anHatisHed 
and  feelings  unsympatliized  with,  they 
should  make  it  a  matter  of  principle  to 
increase  their  personal  charms  in  every 
possible  manner,  The  country  is  full  of 
rich  people,  the  stores  are  ladon  with 
beautiful  and  expensive  goods,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition  among  ladies 
in  regard  to  the  quality  and  style  of  their 
apparel,  and  a  young  wile  with  tlie 
means  at  her  command  should  unques- 
tionably take  the  front  rank  if  she  vvishos 
to  retain  the  love  which  she  fondly  sup- 
poses her  own." 

"On  the  contrary,  Miss  Terrapin,  I 
am  full  in  the  faith  that  there  is  no  vir- 
tue, nor  one  amiable  characteristic  of  our 
sex,  that  would  not  be  relieved  of  a  bnne 
and  nursed  into  healthier  life,  if  this  non- 
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sense  abont  imperative  fashion  and  cost- 
ly dress  were  abandoned.  Too  much 
thonght  altogether  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  believe  in  sni table  attire.  I 
like  an  exhibition  of  good  taste  at  all 
times  and  places.  If  one  hasn^t  any 
taste  of  her  own,  I  say,  employ  Miss  Ter- 
rapin. But  I  sha^n^t  buy  as  many  silk 
dresses  as  there  are  colors  in  the  rainbow 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  variety,  nor  have 
what  I  do  see  fit  to  buy  furbelowed  to 
my  eyes.  Neither  shall  I  spend  a  whole 
year*s  income  on  the  trimmings  to  my 
underwear.  I  had  rather  do  as  Mrs. 
Vance  does,  give  my  money  to  the  poor, 
and  I  believe  Fred  would  agree  with  me, 
if  he  was  to  be  consulted." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Spicy,  that  is  how  women 
deceive  themselves.  Men  never  show 
what  they  really  are  until  they  have  se- 
cured the  prize.  To-morrow  there  is  a 
wedding,  and  then  comes  another  to- 
xnoTTOvr  when  there  is  despair  and  hu- 
miliation of  spirit." 

'* Pleasant  prospect!  Miss  Terrapin, 
you  are  an  inveterate  croaker.  There, 
that  shall  be  your  name  hereafter. 
Croaker  I  how  do  you  like  it?  Now, 
Croaker,  let  me  tell  you  a  short  story. 
It  is  as  true  as  the  book  of  Acts.  Fred 
never  fell  in  love  with  my  rig.  lie  first 
met  me  in  a  ball-room  where  I  was 
dressed  the  plainest  of  any  one  present, 
and,  he  says,  he  asked  to  be  introduced 
to  me  because  he  couldn't  help  it.  Ev- 
ery time  he  saw  me  afterward  was  when 
I  was  in  my  very  worst  look,  and  yet  he 
went  on  loving  me  like  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  There  is  no  piistake  about  it.  He 
has  proved  it,  hasn't  he,  Meddie  ?  And 
he  is  going  to  live  on  proving  it.  You 
cannot  stir  in  me  the  ghost  of  a  doubt." 


"  Ob,  yes.  Admitted  that  he  adorea 
you — at  present "  (Spicy  laughed  with  the 
old,  silvery  cadence),  "  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  account  of  your  intense  recip- 
rocation." 

"  Really,  Croaker,  that  is  too  bad  I  I 
ought  to  have  worn  my  heart  on  the 
outside  as  one  wears  a  neck-ribbon,  so 
that  every  one  I  met  could  have  told  the 
color  1 "  And  Spicy 's  little  ireful  retort 
took  effect.  "Meddie,  what  did  yon 
think  wlien  you  found  me  sick  in  New 
York  and  nothing  ailing  me?  Love! 
what  is  it?  If  to  go  through  every 
phase  of  heart-anguish  untU  it  becomes  a 
positive  luxury  is  love,  then  I  was  in  it 
for  certain,  although  I  did  not  know,  my- 
self, what  was  the  matter  at  the  time. 
I  thought  my  life  had  all  gone  abroad 
never  to  return.  When  time  tried  the 
keenness  of  my  despair  I  took  alarm,  re- 
fused to  be  so  comforted,  and  marshalled 
all  the  sources  of  my  distress  anew.  I 
should  have  defied  the  old  tyrant  with 
silent  lamentations  too  grievous  to  be 
borne  untU  the  present  day,  if  Fred 
had  not  returned.  Come,  Croaker,  you 
understand  all  about  it,  wasn't  that  gen- 
uine love  ? " 

"I  dare  say.  But  I  never  saw  the 
man  who  had  the  power  to  affect  me 
thus,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  my 
day.  You  are  foolish  not  to  have  bead 
trimming  on  this  velvet.  It  is  very 
much  worn  this  year.  But  you  must  let 
me  finish  your  black  silk  with  it.  It  will 
be  elegant  round  the  postilion." 

Mrs.  Vance  sometimes  sat  a  whole 
morning  with  us  in  the  sewing-room, 
and  her  lively  oflf-hand  descriptions  of 
things  and  events,  and  her  brilliant  char- 
acterization of  people,  and  ready  repar-- 
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tee,  when  Miss  Terrapin  advanced  her 
odd  and  threadbare  theories,  the  pet 
prejudices,  cobwebs  rather,  of  a  spinster 
over  sixty,  and  liable  every  day  to  get 
older,  gave  agreeable  variety  to  the  dall 
round  of  needle-work,  and  kept  our 
senses  whetted. 

There  had  been  no  disenchantment 
in  regard  to    my  favorite,  none  what- 
ever, since  that  first  morning  when,  in 
my  heart  of  hearts,  I  swore  allegiance  to 
her.    She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who 
could  love  another  woman  with  a  whole- 
souled,  earnest,  heart-deep  love.    There 
was  no  assumption  of  superiority  over 
others  of  her  own  sex.    Her  friendship 
deserved  a  better  name  than  friendship. 
Hers  was  an  elevated  standard  of  merit,  and 
I  appreciated  her  rich  gifts  both  of  mind 
and  of  character.    She  was  altogether 
devoid  of  flippancies,  and  yet  gracefully, 
tenderly  feminine.     Sometimes,  I  found 
myself  picturing  her  as  the  wife  of  some 
Leonardus  whose  tastes  and  aspirations 
harmonized    with    her    own,   and  who 
recognized  and  valued  her  with  a  just 
estimate.     She  was  clever  as  men  are 
clever.    She  understood  affairs,  and  had 
the  power   to    centralize  thought,  and 
crystallize  around  her  the  highest  forms 
of  intellectual  activity.     She  charmed 
men  of  mind  by  her  clear,  logical,  and  yet 
sprightly  and  piquant  way  of  talking. 
She  was  a  great  reader,  and  never  failed 
each  day  to  devote  some  hours  to  study. 
If.  she  only  would  go  into  society  a  little 
more!    It  is  true  she  occasionally  at- 
tended a  dinner,  or  a  private  evening- 
entertainment,  where  I  had  urged  her 
presence  as  a  personal  favor  to  myself, 
but  ordinarily  all  her  responses  to  invita- 
tions were  the  same  sweet  negative.    I 


wondered  if  her  equipoise  would  bear 
the  test  when  she  came  to  meet  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve,  as  she  certainly  must  at  Spicy's 
wedding.  He  had  gone  to  Europe  with 
his  invalid  wife,  and  was  travelling  on 
the  Continent  now,  but  had  promised  his 
brother  to  be  back  in  time,  even  if  it 
involved  another  trip  across  the  high 
seas. 

My  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Vance  was 
such  that  I  vinted  her  as  she  did  me  at 
any  time  of  day  or  evening,  as  inclina- 
tion or  convenience  dictated.  Latterly, 
since  Fred  Gildersleeve  was  so  much  at 
our  house,  I  often  spent  the  evening 
with  her,  as  I  was  more  lonely  in  my 
lone  room,  with  the  happy  pair  in  the 
parlor  below  me,  than  if  no  one  had 
been  under  my  roof  but  myself.  On  such 
occasions,  she  often  read  aloud,  and  we 
discussed  the  various  points  in  magazine 
articles  and  new  publioatipns. 

One  evening  I  found  her  out.  I  went 
as  usual  to  the  library,  which  was  her 
family  sitting-room,  where  her  venerable 
"Aunt  Mary  "  was  looking  over  a  pile 
of  letters.  She  was  looking  for  her  son's 
last.  He  was  in  Memphis,  starting  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  and  when  she  found  it 
begged  me  to  excuse  her  while  she  wrote 
an  answer.  I  took  a  book  from  one  of 
the  shelves  to  beguile  the  time.  It  was 
Sparks's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  an  old  edi- 
tion with  gaping  wounds  in  the  back. 
I  turned  to  the  fly-leaf  in  front  and  read 
the  following  in  pencil:  "Found  on  a 
railway-car,  June,  1861.— L  E.  V."  At 
the  same  moment,  a  slip  of  paper  fell 
into  my  lap  from  among  the  leaves,  and  I 
read  what  was  written  upon  it  before  I 
took  time  to  consider  that  it  probably 
had  been  left  in  the  book  by  accident, 
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and  wns  not  intended  for  other  eyes  than 
the  writer's.     It  ran  thus: 

''  I  awakt'  to  a  new  existence.  Pov- 
erty stares  ine  in  the  face.  I  hear  a 
whisper  of  labor  and  effort,  which  is  in 
itself  a  whisper  of  peace.  Henceforth,  no 
more  passive  suffering,  but  a  search  for 
soTr.ething  to  do.  Oh  1  had  my  life  but 
been  blended  with  that  one  man's,  whose 
henrt  my  own  comprehended  I  But 
hush!  What  is  life,  when  we  come  to 
nnalyze  it,  but  a  mixture  of  three  com- 
ponent parts,  joy,  sorrow,  and  work  ? 
S<  me  get  tolerably  equal  proportions  of 
cfich ;  some  unequal,  or  they  fancy  so.  I 
believe  the  same  things  come  alike  to 
a'l.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  wading 
breast-high  among  summer-flowers,  I 
heard  a  sainted  lady  sjiy,  *  If  your  trou- 
ble can  be  helped,  lielp  it ;  if  not,  bear  it.' 
I  did  not' comprehend  the  force  of  the 
passfi^'e  then,  but  I  do  new. 

**  Yes,  T  liave  had  days  enough  of  bit- 
ter thinking.  I  suppose  many  a  one  be- 
fore me  has  felt  the  sharp,  slow,  deadly 
priip,  which  gnaws  at  the  root  of  things. 
P'.ir,  was  there  ever  a  warm,  loving  heart 
S.J  ?oM  and  comfortless?  "What  is  the 
I  .;  tter  with  the  sunsets  and  the  dawns? 
'  y  is  tlint  grent  mid-day  orb  riding 
ti^ron':li  the  .«kv  so  rovally  but  to  mock 

m 

T'"  woe!  I  am  a  sad  woman  defrauded 
<  1'  rir^t.  My  heart  is  a  storm-beaten  ark. 
^' ^o  says  tliat  tlie  hand  that  metes  out 
t!iL-  mca-uro  to  us  all  never  yet  held  false 
Ijj'lrince!  Can!  square  myself  to  God's 
will,  and  bury  my  gri<»fs  so  deep  that  no 
human  eye  can  ever  pierce  the  wound? 
Can  I  be  whatever  I  will  to  be?  Can  I 
form  and  accomplish  worthy  purposes 
while  my  heart  is  withering  and  shrivel- 
ling away?    Can  I  walk  alone  and  with 


no  faltering  tread  ?  Can  I  build  on  the 
heaped-np  ruins  of  my  cruel  past  a  struct- 
ure that  will  survive  all  future  storms  t 
Can  I  remember  the  simple  fact  that  if 
life  is  a  burden  it  has  been  imposed  by 
God?  The  answer  comes  slowly  and 
painfully,  but  comes ;  I  can,  I  will." 

I  put  the  paper  back  into  the  book, 
and  the  book  upon  the  shel^  and  threw 
myself  into  an  easy-chair  to  think. 
Shortly  after,  I  heard  the  front  door  open 
and  close,  and  Mrs.  Vance's  voice  from 
the  parlor.  She  had  company.  She  had 
been  to  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  for 
she  was  a  rigid  church-member,  and  a 
gentleman  had  returned  with  her.  It 
was  a  Dr.  Greer,  a  dapper  little  man, 
with  a  head  as  round  as  a  Spitzbergen 
apple,  and  covered  witli  sandy  locks, 
slightly  flaked  with  white.  He  had  a 
bright,  agreeable  countenance,  upon 
which  was  stamped,  however,  the  label, 
Englishman^  and  was  one  of  the  large 
real-estate  owners  of  the  city.  He  had 
had  several  business  transactions  with 
Mrs.  Vance  since  she  came  in  possession 
of  her  uncle*s  property,  and  then  he  was 
one  of  the  elders  in  her  church.  I  had 
always  known  him,  always  meaning  the 
period  of  time  that  I  had  lived  in  Chica- 
go. I  could  not  see  him  from  where  I 
sat,  but  the  parlor  doors  were  open  into 
the  library,  and  I  heard  a  part  of  the 
conversation.  He  had  been  saying  some- 
thing in  an  earnest  but  choked  voice,  to 
which  I  had  paid  but  very  little  atten- 
tion, when  her  reply,  equally  low,  but 
more  distinct,  reached  my  ears,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  thrills  me  even 
now  while  I  write : 

"I  shall  never  marry  again,  Dr. 
Greer.    I  have  taught  myself  to  look 
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forw^ard  to  a  blank  existence.  There  is 
no  staff,  however  dear  to  the  womanlj 
nature,  upon  which  I  may  ever  lean  shel- 
tered from  the  wind.  I  am  outside  of 
the  pale  within  which  married  joys  are 
foond.  There  is  a  sorrow  in  my  heart 
which  the  world  knows  not  of,  but  one 
which  I  trust  is  healthfully  borne.  I 
lost  the  cordial  drop  with  which  Heaven 
graciously  saw  fit  to  sweeten  my  cup. 
I  had  my  era  of  romance,  a  short-lived, 
delicious  holiday,  since  when  every  fibre 
of  my  soul  has  been  sharpened  by  the 
various  ordeals  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  through.  My  lines  have 
not  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  I  should 
Dot  be  a  fit  companion  for  a  man  so  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  a  woman's  best 
love." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  I 
heard  Dr.  Greer's  broken  voice  again, 
although  I  could  not  distinguish  his 
words  more  than  that  they  were  indica- 
tive of  a  question.    She  replied : 

*^He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  high- 
est and  finest  sense,  always  and  every- 
where a  gentleman.  I  am  ever  ready  to 
defend  and  justify  my  girlish  affection. 
It  has  ennobled  my  whole  life.  By  it, 
and  through  it,  I  have  been  so  enabled 
to  perform  my  duties  and  the  work  laid 
ont  for  me,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
left  for  unavailing  regrefc^.  I  believe  I 
am  a  far  better  woman  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been." 

Dr.  Greer  mu^t  have  thought  she  was 
apeaking  of  her  husband,  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing,  but  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  battle.  But  I,  with  my  queerly- 
gotten  knowledge,  translated  differently. 

Mrs.  Vance  did  not  come  directly  to 
the  library  after  showing  Dr.  Greer  out. 


Aunt  Mary  took  off  her  spectacles  and 
laid  down  her  pen,  and  wondered  where 
Ida  had  gone. 

"  She  can't  know  that  you  are  here  ?  " 
she  said  to  me. 

'*0h,  yes.  My  hat  and  shawl  are 
on  the  piano.  She  could  not  have 
failed  to  see  them." 

My  servant  came  for  me  a  little  later, 
and,  thinking  best  not  to  prolong  my  stay, 
I  ran  up-stairs  to  bid  Mrs.  Vance  good- 
night. I  paused  at  the  door  of  her  room 
which  was  i\}ar,  and  on  her  knees  before 
the  fiickering  grate,  with  her  head  rest- 
ing on  an  ottoman,  was  my  dear  friend, 
sobbing  in  the  perfect  abandon  of  grief. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  her  and 
mingle  my  tears  with  hers,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  I  knew,  and  how  the 
knowledge  had  come  to  me,  and  of  the 
barrier  which  she  had  interposed  against 
all  intermeddling  with  her  private  affairs, 
restrained  me,  and  I  went  slowly  back 
to  the  library. 

*' Good-night,  Aunt  Mary,"  I  said  ; 
"  don't  mention  that  I  have  been  here, 
unless  Mrs.  Vance  makes  special  in- 
quiries. I  think  that  she  does  not  know 
it,  and,  if  not,  it  is  Just  as  well." 

Too  much  wisdom  is  sometimes  very 
embarrassing.  It  was  decidedly  so  in 
my  case,  for  I  wished  to  have  a  little  pri- 
vate reunion  about  a  week  before  the 
wedding.  Leonardus  was  home.  Dr. 
Gildersleeve  was  expected,  and  Fred  and 
Spicy  were  in  that  delightful  mood  to  bo 
pleased  with  any  proposition,  which 
would  fall  short  of  an  excursion  through 
the  tunnel  under  the  lake,  the  new  and 
original  inlet  by  which  Chicago  was  ar- 
ranging to  borrow  fresb  water  from  an 
oceanic  fountain.    It  was  in  process  of 
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completion,  and  the  chief  wonder  of  the 
century.  It  was  visited  by  thousands 
of  people,  hut  we  had  voted  it  too  much 
of  a  bore  for  our  personal  investigation. 

A  dinner-party  without  Mrs.  Vance ! 
It  conld  not  be  thought  of.  Would  it 
be  right  for  me  to  bring  two  persons  to- 
gether when  I  was  the  possessor  of  the 
secret  of  both  their  capacities  for  suffer- 
ing? I  put  the  question  to  Leonardus. 
He  was  unwilling  -to  advise.  Her  car- 
riage rolled  np  to  the  gate  while  we 
were  discussing  the  question.  Leonardus 
caught  his  hat,  but  I  arrested  liim  in  his 
exit : 

"Do  stop  and  see  her;  why  such 
haste?" 

"I  thought  some  other  moment 
might  be  more  favorable  for  my  intro- 
duction." 

"  Nonsense  I " 

She  was  ushered  in  directly.  8he  was 
dressed  in  heavy  black  silk  and  mantle  of 
fur,  her  bonnet  was  of  dark  velvet  the 
shade  of  the  fur,  and  a  handsome  lace  veil 
which  was  attached  to  it  was  thrown  back, 
showing  her  lovely  face  just  surrounded 
by  a  rim  of  white,  with  purple  flowers 
over  her  forehead.  It  seems  to  go  against 
all  the  ordinary  canons  of  taste,  but  the 
white  was  becoming  to  her  nevertheless. 
It  was  a  sort  of  background  for  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  her  complexion,  from 
which  no  soil  rose-flush  ever  went  and 
came,  but  which  was  illumined  by  the 
rich  blue  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  It  was 
so  much  her  natural  instinct  to  be  cour- 
teous that  she  would  have  met  my  hus- 
band just  as  she  did,  under  any  circum- 
stances, warmly  through  her  love  for  me, 
with  kindly  remembrance  from  his  hav- 
ing been  a  guest  once  in  her  own  house 


in  Boston,  as  well  as  a  friend  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  The  allusion  to  their 
former  meeting  was  frank  and  outspoken, 
but  quickly  passed  by  for  other  themes, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
door  was  permanently  closed  upon  any 
further  mention  of  it. 

A  northeast  snow-storm  had  just  set 
in,  a  blustering  reminder  of  my  perils  of 
the  previous  winter,  and  I  rehearsed  a 
few  experiences,  which  were  as  yet  new 
to  Leonardus,  and  we  all  chatted  gaylj. 
Presently,  there  was  a  flutter  and  a  wel- 
come,- and  Spicy  was  creating  a  little 
ripple  in  the  air  by  her  presence  in  the 
room.  She  wore  one  of  her  pretty,  fresh 
merinos,  a  garnet  I  think  it  was,  and  all 
the  dainty,  crisp  bits  of  lace  and  bows 
of  ribbon  that  are  among  the  crowning 
triumphs  of  millinery  seemed  to  have 
lighted  upon  her  neck  and  wrists. 

"I  am  expecting  Fred  every  mo- 
ment," she  said,  smiling.  "  He  has  gone 
to  the  cars  to  meet  his  brother,  and  if  he 
finds  him,  and  he  can  be  persuaded,  he 
is  going  to  bring  him  directly  here  for 
me  to  inspect." 

"And  what  if  the  brother  does  not 
suit  the  bride  ? "  asked  Leonardus. 

"It  will  be  a  grave  consideration," 
replied  Spicy. 

"And  what  of  the  brother's  wife?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Oh  I  did  I  forget  to  tell  you  ?  She 
is  not  coming  now.  Fred  has  had  a  tele- 
gram. Dr.  Gildersleove  has  left  her  at  a 
German  cure  where  they  hold  out  hopes 
of  her  ultimate  recovery.  He  will  re- 
turn to  her  after  he  has  seen  us  safely 
married,  and  attended  to  a  few  business- 
matters.  He  has  struck  oil.  That  ia, 
the  company  that  he  has'  stock  in,  bare 
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strack,  and  he  is  likeljHo  have  his  pock- 
ets well  lined." 

Then  we  all  fell  to  discnssiDg  the  oil 
question.  I  had  always  considered  it  a 
sort  of  lottery  enterprise,  and  had  heen 
Tery  much  opposed  to  any  investment 
of  our  fimds  in  that  direction.  Cousin 
Phil  had  snnk  aU  his  own  and  his  moth- 
er's property  in  the  region  of  a  Michigan 
well,  and  was  there  now  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  np.  Others  had  met 
with  like  misfortune.  OH  had  suddenly 
become  the  great  topic  of  the  day.  Men 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  were  excited 
on  the  suhject.  A  few  shrewd  minds 
and  well-formed  companies  had  won. 
Ministers  and  editors  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, invested,  while  careful  husiness- 
meu  superintended  operations.  That  Dr. 
Gildersleeve  should  have  bought  shares 
did  not  surprise  me,  but  I  begged  of  Leo- 
nardns  to  run  no  risks. 

Mrs.  Yanoe  took  the  earliest  moment 
for  leaving,  and  as  Leonardus  returned 
to  the  house^  after  having  handed  her 
to  the  carriage,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  her. 

"  That  the  secret  and  charm  of  her 
sin^ar  sway  over  the  intellect  is  not 
only  her  genius,  but  her  genius  all  warm 
with  the  woman.  She  perplexes  the 
fancy,  and  affects  unconsciously  those 
aniong  whom  she  is  thrown,  as  the  mag- 
net the  metal.  In  my  opinion  she  un- 
derstands the  world  far  better  than  the 
world  understands,  or  ever  will  under- 
stand, her." 

"And what  about  the  dinner-party? 
I  feel  as  if  that  little  point  must  be  set- 
tled." 

"Give   as   many  dinner-parties  as 

you  like.     Invite   Mrs.  Vance  by  all 
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means.  She  will  settle  the  question 
herself." 

*^Do  you  mean  that  you  think  she 
will  decline  my  invitation?  " 

"I  do." 

Spicy  was  just  leaving  the  room,  see- 
ing  no  doubt  that  our  married  eyes  were 
quite  content  with  one  another.  Leo- 
nardus stopped  her. 

"Spicy,  have  you  ever  spoken  to 
Fred  about  those  old  letters  and  their 
contents  ?  " 

"No.    Why?" 

"Because  I  don^t  think  it  is  right 
that  you  should.  They  concern  two  per- 
sons whom  we  have  come  to  highly  re- 
gard, and  with  whom  we  are  very  nearly 
connected.  The  Gildersleeve  family,  it 
seems,  never  knew  of  Grandison's  early 
love-affair,  and  the  facts  which  have  be- 
come so  painfully  apparent  to  us  ought 
not  to  be  by  any  possibility  betrayed. 
Don't  you  agree  With  me  ? " 

"Yes.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  think  I 
must  keep  a  secret  from  my  husband  I 
I  wish  we  had  never  found  the  letters ; 
I  always  said  no  good  would  oome  of  it ! 
I  knew  firom  the  first  that  we  should  be 
sorry  that  we  read  them  I — and  I  had 
the  feeling  that  they  were  to  be  mixed 
up  with  my  destiny,  and  they  are.  I 
commenced  telling  Fred  about  the  ghost 
one  evening,  but  he  interrupted  me  to 
tell  a  ghost-story  of  his  own,  and  I  forgot 
to  finish  mine.  As  for  the  old  picture, 
I  was  keeping  that  to  surprise  him  with 
on  our  wedding-day.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  bury  the  whole  sulject,  sinee  one 
point  cannot  be  touched  without  ex- 
plaining the  whole.  But  it  will  be  the 
doud  of  my  life." 

"You  are  a  dear,  good^  reasonable 
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girl  I "  I  exclaimed,  throwing  my  arm 
aromid  her.  "The  cost  to  you  will  be 
trifling,  in  comparison  to  the  disagree- 
able embarrassment  which  may  be 
warded  from  others  by  your  darling 
caution." 

"  They've  come  I  "  she  exclaimed, 
springing  toward  the  window,  as  two 
gentlemen  alighted  from  a  hack  in  front 
of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  BBIDE  AJSTD  THE  BBOTHEB. 

It  was  a  pleasant  meeting  for  us  all. 
Fred  Gildersleeve  introduced  his  brother 
to  his  promised  bride,  with  very  much 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  reciting  a 
poem  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  his  face, 
while  he  was  watching  them.  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve brought  a  full  bouquet  of  roses 
to  Spicy's  cheeks  by  remarking : 

"It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  the  Benedict  was  ensnared." 

I  was  glad  to  meet  Dr.  Gildersleeve 
for  many  reasons,  and  Leonardus  shook 
his  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
Outwardly  there  were  few  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  brothers, 
except  in  bright  and  physique.  They 
towered  above  ordinary  mortals,  and 
were  both  men  of  remarkably  fine  pres- 
ence. Fred  was  dark,  and  the  wavy, 
brown  hair,  which  we  had  read  of  in  the 
love-correspondence,  was  getting  more 
wavy  and  brown  every  day,  and  an  ele- 
gant mnstache  set  off  his  handsome  face 
to  great  advantage.  Spicy's  young-lady 
friends  pronounced  him  "  splendidly  fas- 
cinating," and  represented  themselves  as 


dying  with  envy,  and,  were  there  any 
more  such  in  New  York  if  they  should 
go  on  there  and  attend  a  boarding- 
school? 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  was  lighter,  fairer, 
older,  but  oAe  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pass  in  the  street  without  a  second 
look.  He  had  an  attractive  face ;  char- 
acter, culture,  and  power,  shoDC  from  it. 
I  esteemed  him  much  the  handsomer 
man  of  the  two,  but  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  tastes.  His  active  brain  and 
cheerful  mien  kept  reminding  me  of  the 
little  verse : 

**  God  means  overj  num  to  be  happy,  be  rare ; 
He  Bonds  ns  no  sorrows  that  have  not  some  core. 
Ou:  daty  down  here  Is  to  do,  not  to  know; 
Llye  fts  though  life  were  earnest,  and  Ufo  will  be  so.^ 

I  noticed  that  he  never  spoke  of  his 
wife,  except  when  questioned. 

"I  think  she  is  afflicted  with  somo 
terrible  malady,"  said  Spicy,  when  we 
were  alone  again,  "  because  I  notice  that 
same  peculiarity  in  Fred.  He  seems  to 
avoid  the  subject,  and  once  or  twice  has 
remarked  upon  the  eminence  his  brother 
might  have  attained  in  scholarship  but 
for  domestic  interventions  and  constant 
nursings.  He  says  Grandison  is  a  great 
thinker,  a  ready  writer,  just  saturated 
through  and  through  with  genius;  in 
fact,  got  all  the  brains  in  the  family,  and 
all  the  goodness,  too.  It  makes  me  laugh 
to  hear  him  go  on.  He  says  he  would 
like  to  be  as  good  as  his  brother,  but  he 
wasn't  bom  to  it ;  he  only  holds-  on  to 
good  principles  by  the  edges,  the  greater 
part  of  the  plank  escapes  him  I '' 

"  We  must  find  out  whether  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve was  really  the  author  of  that 
new  volume  of  'Synonymes,'  which  Mrs. 
Yance  was  showing  us  last  week.  You 
know  what  we  thought  about  it.'* 
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"  Yes,  it  was  he ;  I  inquired  of  Fred. 
And  he  is  jost  now  upon  the  ere  of  pub- 
lishing another  large  work.  Fred  has 
copies  of  all  the  books  he  has  written, 
and  after  we  get  back  from  Washington 
I  am  going  to  make  myself  familiar  with 
every  page  of  them." 

"  Washington  I  My  dear  child,  that 
word  makes  mo  think  of  twenty  things 
which  ought  to  be  done  this  very  day. 
I  have  put  too  much  off  until  the  last 
week,  which  is  always  my  way,  you 
know.  I  am  glad  you  are  more  sys- 
tematic and  sensible.  No  thanks  to  me, 
yon  have  been  my  example  for  many 
months,  instead  of  I  yours,  which  would 
hare  been  more  according  to  Hoyle." 

"Don't  disparage  yourself,  Meddie; 
yon  are  the  darlingest  sister  in  the 
world—" 

"As  well  as  the  most  improvident. 
I  am  glad  I  have  you  to  defend  me." 

"Mrs.  Vance  will  step  into  every 
niche  you  leave  unfilled,  as  usual — " 

"  There  it  is,  again—^  as  usual'  It  is 
true,  and  very  humiliating  to  reflect  how 
much  I  do  lean  upon  Mrs.  Yance.  I  wish 
I  had  ever  been  able  to  stand  alone." 

I  did  not  give  the  dinner-party,  but 
both  Dr.  Glldersleeve  and  Fred  dined 
with  us  nearly  every  day  until  the  great 
day  of  days.  It  was  a  beautiful  week 
— a  sort  of  enchanted  episode — ^partic- 
ularly to  the  lovers.  But  you  know  the 
story.  When  you  lived  it  you  did  not 
find  it  tame,  or  old,  or  conmionplace. 
It  is  sweet  and  sacred  to  all  who  have 
ever  dwelt  in  the  charmed  atmosphere. 
Spicy  was  not  once  flurried  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preparation,  although  she  exer- 
cised a  close  supervision  over  every 
thing  appertaining  to  her  toilet.    Miss 


Terrapin  had  bent  to  work  under  orders, 
whether  they  suited  her  notions  or  other- 
wise, and  her  brideship  was  always  ready 
to  receive  and  entertain  Fred  without 
any  apparent  cares.  Not  so  with  your 
humble  servant  I  was  like  Martha  of 
old,  careful  and  troubled  about  much 
serving. 

Mrs.  Vance  did  not  come  to  see  me 
once.  I  was  too  busy  to  go  to  her,  and, 
consequently,  we  did  not  meet.  I  missed 
her  more  than  I  could  have  made  any 
one  believe,  and  fhlly  realized  how  much 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  her 
in  matters  of  every-day  life.  Fred,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  at  my 
house  so  much  since  he  first  became  a 
visitor,  noticed  and  commented  upon  her 
absence.  I  heard  him  describing  her  to 
his  brother  one  evening,  as  among  the 
few  women  who  really  knew  how  to 
handle  a  fortune  consistently,  and  then 
he  entered  into  an  elaborate  picture  of 
her  charities,  her  homes  for  the  poor, 
and  her  hospitals  and  good  works  gen- 
erally. Dr.  Glldersleeve  was  interested, 
and  remarked  that  ho  should  like  to 
know  her.  Ah,  he  little  dreamed  how 
well  he  already  knew  her ! 

I  wondered  if  the  meeting  with  Dr. 
Gildersleeve  was  going  to  prove  to  her 
a  martyrdom  as  formidable  as  the  fag- 
ots and  the  stake  1  For,  of  course,  she 
would  meet  him  at  the  wedding,  even  if 
she  deserted  me  until  then.  Alast  I 
had  counted  without  my  host.  I  awoke 
one  morning  stranded  on  a  barren  shore. 
A  note  was  brought  me  from  my  sweet 
friend,  saying  she  had  been  summoned 
to  Buffalo  to  look  after  some  long-un- 
settled business-matters  connected  with 
the  estate  of  her  deceased  brother,  and 
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Bbonld  probably  not  return  for  some 
weeks.  8be  expressed  regrets  at  being 
compelled  to  forego  tbe  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing one  of  our  bappy  number  on  Tues- 
day, and  enclosed  a  darling  little  note 
of  congratulations  and  kind  wisbes  to 
Spicy.  A  little  package  was  also  deliv- 
ered by  tbe  same  messenger,  and  tears 
were  swimming  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  bride 
of  to-morrow,  as  sbe  beld  up  for  our  in- 
spection an  exquisite  and  costly  set  of 
pearls. 

Fred  and  Spicy  were  married  in  St. 
Jameses  Oburcb.  Tbere  was  an  unusual 
display  of  elegant  toilets  on  tbe  occasion, 
a  crusb  of  silk,  gossamer,  and  lace — it 
was  said  that  tbe  erSme  de  la  crime  of 
botb  tbe  nortb  and  soutb  sides  were 
present — ^tbe  wbite-gloved,  wbite-vested 
usbers  ran  to  and  fro,  and  were  all  affa- 
bility and  attention ;  friends  saw  friends 
and  bowed  from  pew  to  pew,  uninvited 
gaests  crowded  round  tbe  doors  and  in 
tbe  galleries,  and  tbe  great  organ  pealed 
fortb  a  joyous  strain.  Tben  came  tbe 
busbl  —  and  every  eye  was  turned  in 
eager  expectation.  Yes,  tbey  were  com- 
ing ! — and,  as  tbe  imposing  party  passed 
up  the  aisle  and  divided  to  tbe  rigbt  and 
left,  and  Leonardus  gave  away  tbe  bride, 
and  tbe  ceremony  was  duly  solemnized, 
tbere  was  a  stillness  wbicb  migbt  bave 
revealed  to  quick  ears  tbe  thuds  of  my 
beart,  for  I  remembered  tbere  and  tben 
tbat  I  bad  forgotten  to  put  on  tbe  broad 
belt  and  buckle,  tbe  crowning  glory  of 
my  grand  moire  antique,  and,  what  was 
all  tbe  more  painful,  I  remembered  just 
wben  I  bad  forgotten  it — ^wben  leonar- 
dus called  me,  and  told  me  that  I  was 
keepij^g  tbe  whole  crowd  in  waiting. 
But,  as  tbe  bappy  pair  turned  to  leave 


the  cburcb,  tbere  was  a  change  in  the 
programme,  and  tbe  clearly-defined  mur- 
mur of  admiration  wbicb  reached  my 
ears  all  along  tbe  route — ^for  I  was  not 
far  in  their  wake — swelled  my  sisterly 
heart  almost  to  bmrsting,  and  led  me  into 
the  comforting  assurance  that  my  own 
attire  bad  not  been  criticised.  I  bad,  or 
rather  took,  time  to  finisb  dressing  be- 
fore taking  my  two  hours*  stand  in  the 
parlors.  Tbe  reception  over,  and  tben 
came  tbe  adieus,  and  tbe  wedding-party 
were  on  their  way  to  Washington. 

I  was  anxious  to  finisb  tbe  day  better 
than  I  bad  commenced  it,  so  I  straight- 
ened all  my  parlor  furniture  before  I  re- 
tired. I  rolled  one  sofa  over  my  foot, 
imd  tben  cried.  A  little  arnica  relieved 
tbe  pain,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  put  me  to 
sleep.  It  keeps  most  people  awake,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  like  most 
people.  Tbe  next  day  Maggie  found  mo 
crying  again,  and  asked  me  wbat  was 
tbe  matter,  and  I  told  ber  tbat  Bright 
bad  sbut  tbe  door  against  my  finger  and 
pincbed  it.  Later,  the  cook  came  to  as>k 
me  some  trivial  question,  and  was  greatly 
distressed  to  find  me  crying,  and  I  ap- 
peased ber  anxiety  by  telling  ber  tbat  I 
bad  just  discovered  tbat  the  sewer  was 
out  of  order,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
dread  at  tbe  prospect  of  baving  plumbers 
in  tbe  bouse.  Last  of  all,  Leonardus  came 
late  to  dinner  and  found  me  crying  I  He 
learned,  to  bis  infinite  amusement,  tbat  I 
bad  come  to  grief  because  tbe  pea-soup 
was  cold  I  He  spent  the  evening  with 
me,  and  tried  to  teach  me  tbe  glorious 
principle  of  taking  life  as  I  found  it.  I 
bad  not  lost  a  sister,  I  bad  only  added  to 
my  possessions  a  brother,  and  still  bad  a 
husband  who  would  shield  me  from  want 
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and  provide  for  the  morrow,  and,  as  a 
living  evidence  of  the  assertion,  he  took 
me  in  Lis  arms,  and  witli  a  smile,  which 
disclosed  a  depth  in  his  natnre  I  never 
bad  known,  he  pulled  the  scarlet  bow  from 
my  throat  and  fastened  my  collar  with 
a  new  diamond  brooch.  And  then  he 
talked  to  me  as  only  a  true  lover  can 
talk,  and  the  more  I  looked  and  listened 
the  more  I  discovered  in  him  perfections 
unnoticed  before.  Ah  I  all  that  soul  said 
to  sonl,  or  that  heart  gained  from  heart, 
in  that  blessed  interview  who  shall  en- 
roll ?  What  is  it  that  so  often  chills  two 
beings  who  are  united  for  life  ?  Not  the 
absence  of  love  so  much  as  the  ignorance 
of  how  love  is  nourished  by  love. 

We  expected  that  Fred  and  Spicy 
would  spend  their  first  wedded  year 
with  us;  but,  immediately  after  their 
return  from  the  bridal  journey,  there 
was  a  change  in  their  plans.  Fred  had 
been  more  successful  in  some  of  his  spec- 
ulations than  he  had  oven  anticipated, 
and  decided  to  purchase  a  handsome  mar- 
ble-front house  on  the  avenue,  which  was 
in  the  market  at  a  bargain,  and  go  to 
house-keeping.  They  fitted  it  up  prettily, 
but  did  not  furnish  it  all  at  once,  reserv- 
ing their  choicest  selections  until  such 
time  as  convenient  to  jaunt  East  together 
and  explore  the  world  of  art  and  beauty. 

It  was  April  before  Mrs.  Vance  re- 
turned, to  find  Spicy  for  a  neighbor  on 
the  next  block  below  her.  She  called 
immediately,  but  she  declined  Spioy^s 
first  invitation  to  dinner,  and  did  not 
^t  me  quite  as  freely  as  heretofore,  al- 
though there  was  not  the  slightest  change 
iu  her  friendship  or  demeanor.  Dr.  Gil- 
deraleeve  was  not  with  us  often.  I  hoped 
she  was  not  staying  away  through  fear 


of  meeting  him,  but  I  dared  not  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject. 

And  while  I  was  revolving  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  the  air  was  all  at  once 
solemn  with  the  tolling  of  bells  1  Minute- 
guns  reverberated  from  mountain  to 
mountdn  across  this  great  continent! 
The  cities,  the  towns,  the  hamlets  of  our 
broad  land  were  drax>ed  in  mourning  I 
The  nation's  heart  had  been  touched  by 
the  finger  of  death  I  The  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  had  been 
felled  by  an  assassin  1 

Chicago  was  in  teal's.  Men  spoke  to 
each  other  on  the  streets  with  quivering 
lips.  Merchants  closed  their  stores.  Black 
and  white  goods  seemed  to  fall  as  with  one 
accord  from  every  building.  Five  years 
before  that  very  month,  the  same  city 
blossomed  with  fiags  and  echoed  to  the 
booming  of  cannon,  and  the  jubilations 
of  assembled  thousands,  as  the  news  was 
announced  that  the  convention  in  the 
Lake -Street  Wigwam  had  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  as  its  stand- 
.  ard-bearer.  Chicago  honored  and  loved 
him.  It  was  in  her  courts  that  he  first 
laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundation  of 
his  legal  attainments,  and  gained  that 
distinction  which  placed  him  peerless 
among  the  ablest  counsellors  in  the  land. 
It  was  Chicago  who  first  summoned  him 
from  comparative  obscurity  in  a  political 
sense,  and  watched  with  pride  his  wrestle 
with  an  able  and  cunning  debater,  until 
his  sagacity  and  honesty  and  purity  had 
been  established  beyond  question.  Chi- 
cago had  sent  him  out  a  brave,  earnest, 
hopeful.  Christian  man  to  save  the  coun- 
try. And,  just  as  his  work  was  finished, 
the  Eepublic  vindicated,  its  enemies  over- 
thrown  and  suing  for  peace,  he  had 
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been  slain — slain,  while  interposing  the 
hand  of  his  great  charity  and  mercy  be- 
tween the  wrath  of  the  people  and  guilty 
traitors! 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  people  of 
Chicago  tenderly  receiyed  his  sacred 
ashes,  with  bowed  heads  and  streaming 
eyes.  No  other  commnnity  did  itself 
SQch  peculiar  honor  by  the  vast  magni- 
tude, the  perfect  order,  and  the  solemp 
beauty  of  the  funeral  obsequies.  About 
thirty-six  thousand  persons  participated 
as  members  of  organized  military,  civic, 
municipal,  educational,  religions,  and 
other  associations,  apart  from  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  citizens  who 
thronged  the  line  of  the  procession  from 
curb-stone  to  house-top.  Leonardus  was 
one  of  the  grand  marshals,  and  took  me 
at  evening  to  the  broad  hall  in  the 
court-house  above  where  the  remains 
were  being  viewed,  and  where  over  one 
hundred  of  Chicago's  best  singers  were 
assembled,  who,  with  soft,  sweet,  mel- 
ancholy strains,  added  sublimity  to  the 
universal  sorrow.  A  pitiless  rain  was 
pouring  upon  the  long  lines  of  people 
who  surged  through  the  rotunda  during 
the  sad  hours  of  the  night,  but  it  occa- 
sioned no  diminution  in  their  numbers. 
At  intervals  dirges,  both  solos  and  con- 
certed pieces,  were  sung,  suitable  to  the 
time  and  place.  At  midnight  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  dirge  was  chanted  by  all 
present  with  thrilling  effect.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this 
long-to-be-remembered  occasion. 

Charity  I  Scarcely  were  the  remains 
of  our  loved  chief  ma^trate  laid  in  their 
native  earth,  when  charity  was  again  the 
theme  in  Chicago.  Another  Sanitary 
Fair,  to  raise  funds  to  minister  to  the 


wounded  and  dying  men  of  our  armies; 
a  Fair  prodigious  in  its  proportions,  gor- 
geous in  its  display,  admirable  in  its  ar- 
rangements. Chicago  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  finest  palace  ever  reared  by 
civilized  humanity,  when  she  inaugu- 
rated the  first  Sanitary  Fair.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and 
other  cities,  reared  thereon  a  glorious 
superstructure,  and  now  Chicago  was 
determined  to  crown  the  lofty  dome 
amid  the  clouds — an  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of 
the  American  people. 

The  two  great  armies  of  the  Union 
were  on  the  homeward  route.  They  had 
won  magnificent  victories,  accomplished 
vast  results,  came  off  more  than  con- 
querors, done  and  dared  and  suffered 
all  that  men  can  do  and  dare  and  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  popular  government  and 
human  freedom,  and  justice  and  right. 
They  were  returning  to  exchange  the 
discomforts  and  privations  of  the  camp 
for  their  own  firesides.  They  had  poured 
out  their  blood  in  rivers.  They  had  left 
their  dead  in  thousands;  but  they  had 
crowned  the  nation  with  present  bless- 
ings, and  heaped  up  for  it  prospective 
honors.  Chicago  was  not  content  with 
bestowing  medals  on  the  living,  and  rear- 
ing statues  in  memory  of  the  &llen.  Vet- 
erans, who  had  left  positions  of  honor 
and  profit,  which  were  now  filled  by- 
others,  must  be  cared  for.  Those  who 
had  come  back  incapacitated  for  work 
by  reason  of  wounds,  must  be  cared  for. 
Hence  this  gigantic  Fair,  which  culmi- 
nated in  magnificent  success. 

I  took  an  active  part  in  the  art  and 
trophy  department,  and  was  doomed  to 
four  weeks  of  hrrd  labor.    Spicy  was 
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there,  Mrs.  Vance  was  there,  everybody 
was  there  who  was  not  in  some  other 
department.  No  one  thought  of  staying 
at  home  whUe  the  Fair  lasted.  It  was 
a  contdnnous  holiday,  a  gay  festival, 
which  was  folly  appreciated  and  eigoyed 
by  visitors,  though  a  season  of  incessant 
toil  to  those  who  were  employed  therein. 
Bat  all  were  inspired  by  love  for  the 
canse,  and  hardships  were  hailed  as  a 
positive  pleasure.  And  still,  with  steady 
tramp,  the  heroic  legions  came — not  as 
they  went,  with  gay  colors  and  full  ranks, 
but  worn,  weary,  bronzed,  with  tattered 
rags  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  vacant 
places  in  their  ranks.  They  were  all 
welcomed  at  the  Fair  by  the  truest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  responsive  to  the 
calls  of  gentle  philanthropy. 

Neither  last  nor  least  came  our  two 
g^at  generals,  and  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  height.  I  looked  around  me,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  building  would  stand 
the  crush,  or  yield,  like  the  Temple  of 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  under  the  press- 
ure of  Sampson — for  surely  I  knew  they 
brought  the  gates  of  other  cities  with 
them.  Half  bewildered  I  saw  Leonardus 
among  the  celebrities  on  the  platform, 
and  presently  a  rich,  deep  voice  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  welcome  to  our 
illustrious  guests  in  behalf  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Fair.  It  was  that  of  Dr. 
GOdersleeve. 

General  Grant  called  upon  Governor 
Tates,  of  Illinois,  to  respond  for  him, 
which  he  did.  The  cry  of  the  multitude 
was  then  for  General  Sherman,  who 
arose  and  remarked  pleasantly : 

"  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  speech ;  I  am  here,  like  your- 


selves, merely  as  a  spectator.     I  have    She  was  the  baby  of  babies.    There  had 


always  been  ready  to  obey  my  loved 
commander-in-chief,  but  I  am  sure  he 
wiU  not  order  me  to  make  a  speech." 

General  Grant,  standing  near,  smiled, 
and,  advancing,  said : 

"  I  never  order  a  soldier  to  do  any 
thing  that  I  cannot  do  myself." 

How  the  hall  rang  with  applause  at 
the  happy  retort  I 

On  some  accounts  distinction  may  be 
desirable,  but  it  is  certainly  invested  with 
many  inconveniences  and  perplexities, 
which  detract  sadly  from  its  pleasures. 
I  was  led  to  that  sage  remark  by  the  re- 
membrance of  how  General  Grant  made 
many  and  hopeless  efforts  to  see  some 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Fair.  The  crowd 
followed  his  most  trifling  movements. 
We  made  one  grand  effort  to  inveigle 
him  into  the  picture-gallery,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  paintings 
ever  exhibited  on  this  continent;  but  it 
was  a  hopeless  Mlure,  and  his  arms  were 
nearly  wrenched  from  his  shoulders  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  grasp 
his  hand.  Fred  Glldersleeve  s£ud  he 
would  rather  be  happy  than  great ;  and 
I  thought  Spicy,  who  stood  leaning  on 
his  arm,  looked  very  much  as  if  she  co- 
incided in  the  same  opinion. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  sailed  for  Europe  in 
July.  A  little  later  Leonardus  took  me 
to  the  White  Mountains  and  to  New- 
port, and  during  the  autumn  following 
we  went  to  Havana,  so  that  for  nearly 
a  year  I  spent  but  a  few  weeks  at  home. 
When  I  once  more  returned  to  our  newer 
civilization  and  my  comer  house,  I  was 
introduced  to  a  young  lady  who  was  the 
fac-simile  of  my  sister  Spicy,  as  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass. 
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never  been  another  before  her,  in  the  es- 
lunation  of  her  delighted  parents.  Fred 
stopped  Leonardas  on  the  street  to  tell 
him  the  color  of  her  eyes.  Spicy  told 
me,  to  the  hour  and  minute,  how  old  she 
was  when  she  first  laughed. 

But  if  Miss  Lulu  Gildersleeve  was  the 
most  remarkable  girl  who  ever  crammed 
her  fists  into  her  mouth,  aud  screamed 
when  she  was  not  rocked  or  jounced 
about,  then  I  hardly  know  how  to  im- 
press you  with  the  importance  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  young  Chicagoan, 
Tobias,  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
action  about  a  year  and  a  half  later,  and 
who  could  exact  more  attention,  and 
drive  more  nurses  frantic,  than  any  other 
youth  of  his  size  in  all  the  West 

The  years  were  gliding  noiselessly  by. 
Stirring  events  were  not  the  fashion  any 
more,  either  in  city  or  household.  We 
had  fallen  naturally  and  easily  into  old 
relations  and  habits,  and  Miss  Terrapin 
continued  to  quote  me  among  her  cus- 
tomers. Mrs.  Vance  was  still  my  bosom 
friend,  and  we  both  entered  as  heartily 
and  graciously  as  ever  into  any  and  every 
plan  which  brought  us  together.  We 
folly  reciprocated  each  other's  entertain- 
ments and  invitations ;  we  had  our  read- 
ings and  our  literary  circles,  and,  except 
that  Mrs.  Yance  had  gradually  widened 
the  sphere  of  her  acquaintance,  there 
was  no  perceptible  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  intercourse.  She  was  called 
the  brilliant  Mrs.  Yance  by  those  who 
were  favored  by  an  admittance  to  her 
select  little  gatherings,  but  the  subtle 
undercurrent  of  her  life  was  Christian 
charity.  The  good  she  did  in  her  quiet, 
unpretending  way  could  not  be  told  in 
a  thousand  volumes,  and  all  the  graces 


of  benevolence  seemed  to  pursue  in  her 
train.  The  poor  followed  her  to  praise 
and  to  bless.  She  wrote  occasionally, 
sometimes  a  story  so  effective  in  narra- 
tive as  to  utterly  astonish  me;  then^ 
again,  poetry  woald  reel  from  her  pen, 
revealing  sympathies  ready  and  keen, 
and  a  large,  warm  heart  ineffably  tender 
and  loving.  She  never  published  any 
thing  under  her  own  name,  but  her  im- 
personal articles  frequently  found  their 
way  into  the  leading  periodicals.  She 
was  essentially  healthy  in  mind  and 
body,  and  I  felt  that  no  one  sooner  than 
she  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  sickly 
fancies  and  imaginary  woes. 

Br.  Gildersleeve  was  in  Chicago  a 
part  of  every  year,  and  in  Europe  the 
remainder.  But  he  was  always  very 
much  engrossed  while  in  the  city,  and 
the  collision  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Yance,  which  had  seemed  to  me  almost 
inevitable,  had  never  occurred. 

Spicy's  home  had  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  charming  in  Chicago.  They 
had  furnished  it  by  degrees,  never  buying 
any  thing  that  was  not  the  most  choice, 
as  well  as  the  most  costly,  of  its  kind. 
Their  parlors  were  gems  of  beauty,  and 
every  thing  was  in  the  most  perfect 
taste;  their  paintings  would  have  graced 
the  mansion  of  any  connoisseur  in  art. 
In  the  great  whole  they  had  studied  ef- 
fect with  so  much  effect,  that  the  most 
pleasing  effect  was  produced. 

Spicy  named  her  second  boy  Grand- 
ison,  and  received  from  his  uncle  on  the 
next  Christmas  an  elegant  little  covpSy 
and  a  pair  of  beautiftil  horses — "  nobby  *' 
Fred  called  them — as  a  token  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  notice.  Spicy  was  one 
who  rarely  ever  showed  exultation  over 
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any  thing  of  the  kind;  but,  when  she 
drove  over  in  her  new  carriage  to  call 
upon  and  show  it  to  me,  her  eyes  were 
ablaze  with  delight.  I  wished  the  giver 
could  have  seen  her  with  her  whole  soul 
speaking  from  her  face  as  I  did,  and  he 
would  have  realized  the  exquisite  pleas- 
ure he  had  conferred. 

"Dear  Meddie,"  she  said,  "you know 
how  I  have  always  wanted  a  carriage. 
It  has  seemed  of  late  as  if  my  life,  or 
some  one  else^s  life,  or  something  of  ex- 
ceeding great  magnitude,  depended  upon 
it ;  and  yet,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  asked 
Fred  to  buy  one  until  we  were  older, 
and  more  dignified  and  sedate.  Kow  it 
has  come  unexpectedly,  just  as  every 
other  good  thing  has  come  to  me  all  my 
life  I  Isn^titnice?  Don^t  you  like  the 
trimmings?  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  with 
it  I" 

Leonardus  had  business  that  prom- 
ised to  detain  him  in  New  York  City 
through  most  of  the  summer  of  1871, 
and  he  went  out  to  a  little  village  of 
villas  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  rented 
a  furnished  cottage.  It  was  a  beautiM 
point,  shaded  and  picturesque.  I  en- 
joyed the  salt  air  and  sea-bathing,  and 
Bright  was  happy  as  a  young  king,  with 
his  twenty  acres  of  private  play-ground 
and  his  cliffs  and  grand  old  trees. 

Fred  and  Spicy  made  us  a  flying  visit 
in  August,  and  it  so  happened  that  Mrs. 
Vance  was  able  to  time  her  summer's 
journey  to  meet  them  at  our  house. 
We  exhausted  our  country  resources  for 
their  amusement ;  fished  and  rowed  and 
yachted,  played  croquet,  took  lessons  in 
swimming,  and  drove  over  the  fine  roads 
in  our  little  dog-cart.    Last  of  all  we 


went  on  a  shopping-expedition  to  the 
city,  in  view  of  a  gay  winter  in  Ohicago. 

We  had  done  all  the  prominent  stores 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  were  hurrying 
toward  the  New-Haven  train  with  our 
hands  full  of  packages,  when  Spicy  re- 
membered that  she  had  promised  to  call 
upon  a  Mend  in  Harlem,  and  this  would 
be  her  only  opportunity.  Mrs.  Vance 
proposed  to  go  directly  home,  while  I 
went  with  Spicy  to  the  Third- Avenue 
cars.  We  had  to  stand  at  first,  as  peo- 
ple who  ride  there  usually  do,  but  at 
last  obtained  seats  by  squeezing  in  be- 
tween two  large  women.  When  we 
went  to  get  out  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Street  I  missed  my  pocket- 
book.  I  told  Spicy  on  the  platform  of 
the  car.  She  thought  we  had  better 
look  for  it,  and  while  we  were  talking 
the  car  started.  I  spoke  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  he  looked  on  the  fioor  to 
see  if  I  had  dropped  it.  I  stepped  in 
and  assisted  in  the  search. 

"Wall,  indade,  an'  I  thought  it  was 
you  yourself,  Mrs.  Belmore.  Say,  an' 
have  ye  got  a  good  cook  now?  I'm  jest 
lookin'  for  a  place,  an'  I  makes  things 
illigant  you  know,'an'  I  can  come  right 
away  too." 

It  was  the  large  woman,  who  had 
been  sitting  next  me,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed me,  and  it  took  but  a  second 
look  for  me  to  recognize  in  her  my  Ann 
of  Ohicago  memory. 

"How  do  you  do?"  I  said,  pleas- 
antly.   "  Did  you  see  my  pocket-book  ? " 

"Bless  your  dare  heart,  an'  was  it 
yours  sure?  I  picked  one  up  on  the 
floor — ^here  it  is  I "  and  my  property  was 
again  in  my  possession,  to  my  great  de- 
light.    "Where  do  ye  live,  ma'am?    I 
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can  go  right  away  with  ye  —  I'm  all 
riddy." 

"No,  I  don't  want  a  cook;  I'm 
obliged  to  you." 

Spicy  had  stopped  the  car,  and  I 
stepped  along  to  get  out. 

'^You  have  taken  us  somewhat  out 
of  our  way,"  she  remarked  to  the  con- 
ductor. 

"  Sit  right  down,  ladies,  and  I  will 
take  you  back  again,"  he  replied. 

We  both  remonstrated,  but  the  horses 
were  taken  off  one  end  of  the  car  and 
attached  to  the  other  end,  and  we  were 
set  down  at  the  right  comer.  "We  both 
laughed ;  it  was  a  courtesy  never  before 
shown  us  on  a  public  conveyance.  As 
the  conductor  assisted  us  off,  he  lifted 
his  hat,  and  said : 

"Tell  General  Belmore  that  Tom 
Harris  remembers  his  kindness  at  Yicks- 
burg,"  and  as  we  had  to  hurry  to  the 
sidewalk,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
carriage,  we  had  no  chance  to  reply, 
for  the  horses  speedily  came  round  to 
the  fore-end  of  the  car,  and  it  started 
off  at  a  brisk  rate  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

"  Poor  Ann ;  so  she  has  not  acquired 
honesty  by  length  of  years,"  I  said. 

"  And  yet  she  cooks  jest  as  illigant  as 
ever,"  remarked  Spicy,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Who  ever  expected  to  meet  her  again  ? 
It  has  brought  that  old  ghost-affair  all 
fresh  to  my  mind.  It  was  very  myste- 
rious about  that  apparition  in  the  blue- 
room,  wasn't  it  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XVm 

DB.    GILDEBSLEEVE's    BITNDAY-EVEZnNO 

OAIX. 

It  was  one  Sunday  evening,  shortly 
after  our  return  from  the  sea-shore,  that 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  call 
from  Dr.  Gildersleeve.  He  had  arrived 
in  the  city  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
taken  rooms  at  the  Sherman  House.  He 
had  brought  his  wife  with  him  this  time, 
although  she  was  able  to  be  moved  only 
on  a  bed.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Hortense, 
was  in  attendance,  but  herself  suffering 
with  a  sprained  ankle.  He  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  in  New  York  an 
old  nurse  who  had  lived  with  them  while 
in  Pecnliarville,  and  congratulated  him- 
self that  the  ladies  would  both  receive 
all  necessary  care. 

I  expressed  great  interest,  and  asked 
if  a  call  from  me  would  be  agreeable  to 
them. 

"  Certainly.  But  Mrs.  Gildersleeve^s 
mental  condition  is  such  that  I  am  afraid 
it  will  afford  you  but  poor  satisfaction. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  she  bas  had 
but  few  lucid  intervals,  and  I  have  bnt 
little  hope  left  that  her  reason  will  ever 
be  restored." 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  the  front-door 
open,  and  Leonardus  sprang  to  close  it. 

"Did  you  see  the  fire  last  night?" 
he  asked,  addressing  Dr.  Gildersleeve. 

"  Yes.  I  was  in  the  editorial  office, 
writing  an  article  for  the  next  issue  of 
iny  paper,  when  I  was  informed  of  it, 
and  went  over  to  the  west  side.  I  saw 
Dr.  Greer  at  work  upon  the  roof  of  one 
of  his  large  buildings,  endeavoring  to 
save  it,  and,  knowing  there  was  but  one 
means  of  exit,  I  considered  him  in  great 
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danger,  and  with  mnoh  difficulty  sno- 
ceeded  in  gaining  admission  in  order  to 
warn  him.  The  danger  was  averted, 
however,  and  we  remained  together  all 
night  on  the  roof,  looking  down  upon 
the  many  homing  blocks,  the  greatest 
conflagration  it  will  probably  ever  be 
onr  lot  to  witness." 

"  Have  yon  seen  Spicy  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  ran  in  a  few  moments  yes- 
terday. What  a  charming  mother  she 
makes!  I  fonnd  her  entertaining  her 
three  little  ones  with  a  miniature  veloci- 
pede, which  she  had  jnst  bought.  My  pre- 
cocious little  namesiike  was  intent  upon 
experimenting  personally,  and  toddled 
after  the  contrivance  until  it  was  over- 
taken, and  he  had  crowned  his  ambition 
by  a  seat  upon  it.  Poor  fellow! — ^he 
took  his  first  lesson  in  the  perishability 
of  earthly  joys,"  and  a  rare  smile  played 
over  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

"Did  you  see  Fred  in  New  York? " 
asked  Leonardus. 

*'  Yes,  I  stopped  at  the  St.  Nicholas, 
where  he  stays.  He  will  be  home  in 
about  two  weeks.  He  is  making  so  much 
money  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vising him  to  take  a  rest.  I  know  of 
no  one  more  supremely  blessed  than  he 
seems  to  be  in  his  business,  and  in  his 
family.  He  ought  to  be,  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve^  folly  appreciative." 

Was  he  drawing  comparisons,  this 
man  of  such  singular  balance  of  char- 
acter, and  the  records  of  whose  honor- 
able and  prosperous  career  were  so  de- 
void of  blemish?  My  thoughts  were 
turned  into  another  channel,  the  next 
moment,  by  his  remark : 

^*  General  Belg^iore,  it  strikes  me  that 


in  all  modem  history  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  marvellous  and  captivating  as 
the  growth  of  Chicago.    I  am  more  and 
more  impressed  with  it  every  time  I  re- 
turn from  abroad.    The  immense  hotels 
and  business-blocks  which  have  shot  into 
being  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
stop  me  in  wonder  as  I  pass  them.    It 
appears  almost  incredible  that  the  site 
of  such  a  city  as  Chicago  is  to-day, 
should,  forty  years  ago,  have  been  only 
a  great,  reedy,  miasmatic  marsh  on  the 
shore  of  an  inland  sea!  —  and  that  an 
even  dozen  of  log-cabins  gave  shelter  to 
less  than  a  hundred  fur-dealers.    Seel — 
it  is   but    a  few  years   since,  tired  of 
the  mud  and  marsh  and  miasma,  she 
lifted  herself  to  six  or  eight  feet  of 
higher  level.     I  shall  never  forget  my 
sensations  when  I  first  saw  large  hotels 
suspended  in  the  air,  wbile  new  founda- 
tions were  being  laid  and  new  base- 
ments built.    There  seems  never  to  have 
been  any  project  too  bold,  or  enterprise 
too  great,  for  her  to  undertake.    She  has 
been  sufficient  for  herself  in.  all  emer- 
gencies.     She   takes   rank  with  great 
capitals.    Hers,  after  New  York,  is  the 
best-known  name  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  no  story  too  wild  in  relation  to  her 
but  will  obtain  credence  there.     Now, 
since  the  bridges  have  not  been  found 
adequate  to  the  demand  for  travel  across 
the  river,  highways  have  been  construct- 
ed underneath,  and  to  conquer  that  same 
river,  which  was  obstinate  about  dis- 
charging its  filth  into  the  lake,  the  lake 
has  not  only  been  turned  into  the  river, 
but  the  whole  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ! " 

Leonardus,    half   reclining   on    the 
lounge,  with  his  cigar  in  the  tips  of  his 
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fingers,  langhed,  without  answering  iin- 
mediatelj. 

"  And  yet  the  whole  world,  and  Eu- 
rope in  particular,  will  persist  in  styling 
us  'hrags,'  if  we  hy  chance  mention 
such  facts.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any 
class  of  men  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
bragging,  it  is  those  who  have  lent  their 
aid  toward  maMng  Chicago  what  she 
is,"  he  said,  at  last. 

*^  What  a  gale  I  "  I  exclaimed,  start- 
ing up  as  one  of  the  shutters  came 
against  the  window  with  such  force  as 
to  si  liver  a  pane  of  glass. 

"It  is  a  terrible  night  I  I  believe  I 
will  hurry  back  to  the  hotel  before  the 
rain  sets  in.  These  southwest  winds  are 
portentous,"  and  Dr.  Gildersleeve  rose 
and  buttoned  his  coat 

Leonardus  went  to  the  door  with 
him.  He  called  me  directly  to  see  the 
new  fire,  which  was  lighting  up  the 
heavens  with  a  ^strange,  unnatural  hue. 
Dr.  Gildersleeve  said  it  must  be  full  ^ve 
miles  away.    Leonardus  remarked : 

"  You  go  to  bed,  Meddie,  and  I  will 
walk  over  to  the  south  side  with  Dr. 
Gildersleeve  and  see  where  it  is." 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  I  exclaimed,  with 
much  anxiety  in  my  look  and  tone. 

"Never  fear,  wifey,  I  sha'n't  go  to 
the  fire;  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour 
at  farthest,"  and  he  kissed  me  and 
went  on. 

People  were  just  hurrying  home  from 
church  through  streets  brilliant  with  gas, 
some  being  drifted  along  without  effort 
of  their  own  in  a  northerly  direction, 
while  others  were  contending  against 
the  sharp  storm  of  dust  in  order  to  reach 
localities  nearer  the  river.  One  of  my 
servants,  who  had  had  a  "  Sunday  out," 


returned  Just  then,  and,  seeing  me  in  the 
door-way,  turned  to  come  up  the  steps, 
and  was  blown  against  the  railing  with 
such  force  that  her  hand  was  bleeding. 
I  took  hold  of  her  and  helped  her  in,  and 
it  required  all  of  our  united  force  to  close 
the  door.  The  gas-jets  in  the  hall  and 
parlor  had  all  been  extinguished  by  the 
fury  of  the  blast,  and  we  had  to  relight 
them. 

I  was  not  robust  in  health,  and 
thought  best  to  retire.  My  room  was  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  house,  the 
most  remote  from  the  street,  and  the 
least  likely  to  be  penetrated  by  noise  or 
disturbance.  I  drew  my  shutters  to- 
gether close,  and  pulled  down  the  shades. 
The  bells  rung  near  by  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  stopped.  I  wondered  how  the 
fire  would  be  subdued  in  the  face  of  such 
a  wind,  and  wondered  who  would  be 
able  to  alleviate  the  ocean  of  misery  it 
must  occasion. 

I  fell  asleep,  but  only  to  dream  of 
Leonardus  and  fire-bells.  I  waked  sev- 
eral times,  just  enough  to  think,  "Why, 
the  whole  world  must  be  on  fire  I "  but 
I  slept  again  after  each  waking.  A  littlo 
past  midnight  I  started  up,  whirled  up 
the  window-shade  and  looked  out.  The 
heavens  were  one  broad,  lurid  glare,  ex- 
cept when  great  black  fiery  columns  of 
smoke  rushed  past.  The  sight  appalled 
me.  "Where  was  Leonardus?  Why  had 
he  not  returned?  What  fearful  disaster 
was  impending  over  Chicago  ? 

I  shivered  with  cold  or  nervousness, 
it  mattered  not  which,  and  I  drew  down 
the  shade  again  and  got  into  bed  and  coy- 
ered  my  head  with  the  bedclothes ;  but 
I  slept  no  more.  I  was  hearkening,  con- 
stantly, for  Leonardus's  step  in  the  hall. 
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He  woald  certainly  come  soon  to  tell  me 
the  terrible  news,  whatever  it  was.  I 
could  hear  men  screaming  and  swearing 
in  the  distant  street;  I  conld  hear  a 
strange  roar,  which  I  supposed  was  the 
wind.  Then  came  a  jar,  and  a  reverbera^ 
tion  like  distant  thunder. 

What  was  that?  My  door-bell  I  — 
ringing,  ringing,  ringing  I  Would  it  not 
stop  long  enough  for  me  to  get  to  it? 
Leonardus  must  have  lost  his  key.  Down 
the  stairs  I  flew,  not  even  taking  the 
precaution  to  throw  a  shawl  about  me. 
No,  it  was  not  Leonardus ;  it  was  Mrs. 
Vance's  coachman,  and  he  wanted  to 
bring  Mrs.  Ohafferlee,  Mrs.  Yance^s  dear 
aunt  Mary,  in.  Would  I  help  him? 
Why,  what  is  the  matter — ^is  the  whole 
soath  side  on  fire  ?  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Vance 
had  sent  her  to  me  for  safety. 

I  caught  a  water-proof  from  the  hat- 
rack —  it  was  singularly  fortunate  that 
it  should  have  happened  to  have  been 
there,  one  good  result  of  negligent  house- 
keeping— and  ran  out  to  the  carriage 
with  bare  feet.  What  help  could  I  ren- 
der, slight,  frail,  weak  creature  that  I 
was,  and  Mrs.  Ohafferlee,  though  much 
emaciated  by  reason  of  old  age  and  long 
illness,  being  of  a  large,  bony  frame,  fuU 
twice  my  size? 

"  I  can  get  hold  of  her,  ma'am,  only 
I  am  rough-like  and  hurt  her,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  coachman. 

^' Never  mind,  never  mind.  Make 
haste;  I  want  you  should  get  back  to 
Ida,"  came  from  the  feeble  voice  inside. 

The  great,  clumsy  fellow  grabbed  her 
and  ran  up  the  steps,  I  holding  upon  the 
skirts  of  her  dress  just  enough  to  retard 
his  free  progress.  He  laid  her  upon  the 
sofa  in  the  parlor,  for  he  was  afraid  he 


should  drop  her  if  he  undertook  to  as- 
cend a  flight  of  stairs.  Then  he  ran  and 
brought  in  a  basket,  and  a  bundle  of 
loose  things  tied  up  in  a  shawl. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  tried  to  light 
the  gas,  and  it  would  not  bum.  I  won- 
dered if  any  thing  had  happened  to  the 
gas-works.  The  room  was  almost  as 
light  as  day,  however.  I  got  a  pillow 
for  Mrs.  Ohafferlee,  and  farmed  her,  for 
she  seemed  faint.  Some  of  Mrs.  Vance's 
valuables,  I  supposed  them  to  be,  had 
scattered  through  the  hall  when  the 
coachman  threw  them  in,  by  the  unty- 
ing of  the  shawl  which  held  them,  and 
I  went  out  and  gathered  them  up.  I 
did  not  stop  to  look  at  them,  I  only 
noticed  a  jewel-case,  some  packages  of 
papers,  marked  important,  a  small  lodger, 
and— could  it  be  possible  I — ^yes,  the  very 
identical  little  picture  of  Bright,  upon 
ivory,  which  I  had  given  to  Nursy  Brown 
eight  years  before  1  • 

The  whole  mystery  of  that  ^^ person  " 
was  thus  suddenly  revealed.  I  saw  it  all 
— ^her  incomparable  goodness,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  woe  which  could  have 
driven  her  to  such  a  refuge.  And  the 
germ  of  all  that  love,  with  which  she 
had  since  been  bound  to  me — ah,  the 
secret  she  had  probably  intended  to  keep 
until  her  death  I  What  a  strange,  new 
light  had  burst  upon  me — what  a  horrid 
light  was  glaring  in  from  without ! 

I  must  dress.  I  could  not  be  running 
about  the  house  in  that  condition,  and 
people  coming,  too.  Others  might  fly 
to  us  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vance.  I  called 
Bright,  my  little  man  of  ten  years,  and 
told  him  to  slip  on  his  clothes  and  run 
down  and  stay  with  "  Aunt  Mary,"  while 
I  made  my  toilet.    Had  I  better  call  the 
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servants?  Monday  was  a  busy  day  for 
tbem,  and  it  was  hard  tbat  they  should 
lose  their  sleep. 

I  had  got  my  hair  np  respectably, 
topsies  and  all,  when  I  concluded  I  had 
better  call  the  servants,  and  ran  through 
into  the  wing  where  they  slept.  It  was 
their  first  waking,  and  they  were  stunned 
with  the  horrid  spectacle  from  without. 

"  The  fire  is  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Maggie,  who  was  one 
of  those  rare  appendages  to  the  house- 
hold who  had  proved  faithful  for  many 
years. 

'^  Oh,  it  can't  be ;  there  is  no  danger 
here,"  I  replied. 

'^And  the  clothes-lines  will  all  be 
getting  full  of  soot  and  dust,  and  I  shall 
have  such  a  boggle  about  drying  my 
clothes  this  week  again,"  whined  Esther, 
the  cook. 

I  hurried  to  my  room  and  took  down 
a  heavy  alpaca  dress  to  put  on ;  then  the 
heat  was  so  great,  or  I  was  feverish,  and 
I  changed  it  for  a  lighter  material.  I 
could  not  find  my  collar  with  the  double 
points,  and  then  I  took  a  distaste  to  the 
Roman  scarf  I  had  worn  that  Sunday, 
and  actually  spent  several  minutes  hunt- 
ing for  a  "  made  bow  "  of  scarlet,  with 
which  to  adorn  my  throat.  My  over- 
shoes were  lying  upon  the  floor  in  one 
comer  of  my  room,  and,  without  know- 
ing why,  I  put  them  on ;  then  I  spread 
up  my  bed,  put  away  my  brush  and 
comb,  picked  up  loose  pins,  and  stuck 
them  in  the  cushion,  and,  last  of  all,  took 
down  a  little  feather-duster,  which  al- 
ways hung  by  the  window,  and  dusted 
the  bureau  and  table.  I  was  literally 
setting  my  house  in  order. 

Bright  called  me.      "Aunt  Mary" 


was  so  still  and  didn't  speak  to  him,  and 
he  was  afraid  something  was  the  matter 
with  her.  His  eyes  were  very  large — 
they  resembled  two  luminous  fire-balls — 
and  I  ran  my  hand  through  his  soft  hair  to 
reassure  him.  I  found  she  had  fainted 
quite  away,  and  threw  some  water  in 
her  face,  which  had  been  left  in  the  par- 
lor overnight,  and  she  breathed  again 
presently.    Once  she  spoke  : 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  last  great  day  had 
come.  I  am  afraid  Ida  will  be  trampled 
to  death.  She  got  out  of  the  carriage  to 
help  a  poor  woman." 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  But 
Richard  will  surely  find  her,"  I  said,  a 
moment  after. 

The  noise  without  grew  louder  and 
more  ominous.  It  seemed  as  if  a  legion 
of  demons  had  been  let  loose  in  the 
streets.  Then  there  was  a  jar,  like  the 
one  I  had  heard  before,  which  stilled,  or 
seemed  to  still,  for  an  instant,  the  surg- 
ing crowds.  Could  it  be  thunder,  while 
the  stars  were  shining  ? — ^for  I  had  seen 
them  a  moment  ago.  No ;  it  was  gun- 
powder, and  the  terrible  suspicion  flashed 
upon  me  even  then.  Bright,  peering 
through  the  lace  on  the  vestibule-win- 
dows, saw  blazing  sparks  and  bits  of 
burning  wood  light  in  our  front-yard. 

"  Mamma,  our  house  is  catching!  We 
must  run  I  Come,  come,  come  I  "  he 
screamed,  tugging  at  my  garments. 

I  looked  out,  and  surely  a  wall  of  fire 
was  advancing  upon  our  midnigiit  help- 
lessness. Where,  oh,  where  was  Leo- 
nardus?  Where  was  Mrs.  Vance?  What 
should  I  do  with  Mrs.  Chafferlee?  I  put 
my  two  arms  around  Bright  and  groaned. 
But  the  man  in  him  was  not  for  stand- 
ing there  idle. 
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'^  Let  me  go  for  a  carriage,  mammal " 

"  My  boy,  how  could  I  let  you  out  into 
that  terrible  street  ? "  and  so  great  was 
the  roar  and  din,  as  if  earth  and  sky  were 
rushing  to  ruin  together,  that  I  had  to 
raise  my  voice  to  be  distinctly  heard. 

Bright  pat  his  face  close  to  the  win- 
dow once  more,  and  I  stood  looking 
through,  just  above  him.  The  fire  was 
tearing  madly  among  the  beautiful  man- 
sions not  a  block  away.  In  different 
directions  a  dozen  great  sweeping  scythes 
of  flame  seemed  trying  to  ontrun,  and 
then  made  horrible  dashes  into  each 
other.  The  swirls  of  smoke  and  sparks 
Bwept  over  the  fire-chased  throngs  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Frantic  men  were  drag- 
ging bundles  and  trunks-;  women  were 
rimning  in  their  night-clothes ;  little  chil- 
dren, with  ghastly  faces,  were  visible 
now  and  then,  and  afterward  lost  to  onr 
sight;  trucks,  filled  with  goods  and  peo- 
ple, and  carriages,  drawn  by  struggling, 
foaming  horses,  and  lined  with  white, 
scared  faces,  were  fijdng  on,  on,  onward. 

'^Is  it  hell,  mamma? — and  will  it 
overtake  us  anywhere,  that  you  don't 
try  to  get  away  ? "  came  from  the  philo- 
sophic little  boy,  and  I  had  no  answer  to 
give  in  my  terror-dazed  despair. 

What  is  that? — a  carriage  stopping ? 
"Who — yes,  it  is  Leonardusl  And  I 
opened  the  door,  admitting  a  volume  of 
smoke  and  ashes  and  flying  gravel  into 
the  hall,  which  nearly  put  out  my  eyes. 
He  was  already  upon  the  steps ;  his  hat 
was  gone,  a  piece  of  blue  mosquito-net- 
tmg  was  tied  over  his  forehead  and  eyes, 
and  his  coat  was  torn  and  dangling  in 
shreds  about  him.  I  should  have  rushed 
into  his  arms  with  a  cry  of  joy,  but  he 
put  me  back : 


"  Not  a  minute  to  lose,  wifey.  Oatoh 
something  iu  your  hands — ^what  you  care 
to  save  most — call  the  servants. — ^Bright, 
spring  into  the  carriage. — ^1*11  carry  out 
Mrs.  Ohafferlee." 

"What  I  care  to  save  most  I  "  I  re- 
peated to  myself,  as  I  flew  wildly  to  my 
room.  I  opened  a  closet-door  and  took 
down  an  Astrakhan  cloak  and  put  it  on, 
pulled  the  counterpane  from  the  bed, 
spread  it  on  the  floor,  and,  from  a  bu- 
reau-drawer, pulled  ont  a  quantity  of 
nnderwear,  rolled  it  up,  and,  with  the 
bundle  in  my  hand,  rushed  down  to  the 
door.  The  wind  took  my  bundle  from 
me,  and  nearly  twisted  me  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  steps.  In  a  moment  Leonar- 
dns  had  his  arm  flrmly  round  my  waist, 
and  assisted  me  to  the  carriage.  Maggie 
was  there  already,  supporting  Mrs.  Ghaf- 
ferlee^  head  in  her  arms.  Esther  was 
waiting  to  get  in,  and  was  begging  some 
one  to  go  for  her  trunk.  Bright  came 
running  with  his  cat  and  his  dog,  one 
under  each  arm,  and  his  stamp-album 
in  his  hand.  Last  of  all  Leonardus 
pushed  in  my  bundle,  slammed  the  door 
— there  was  no  room  for  him — and  told 
Richard  to  drive  to  Mrs.  Grant's,  on 
Clark  Street,  about  two  miles  farther 
north. 

Great  flrebrands  were  falling  all  about 
us,  and  the  horses  reared,  plunged,  and 
snorted.  At  the  very  first  move  forward 
the  wheels  were  interlocked  with  those 
of  a  heavy  omnibus,  and  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  hopelessly  broken 
down.  Diagonally  across  the  street  a 
handsome  three-story  house  was  burn- 
ing ;  and,  looking  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  Leonardus,  I  was  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  huge  serpent  of  hissing 
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flame  which  was  springing  from  the  roof 
of  our  own  darling  cottage.  "Where  had 
it  come  from,  and  how  could  it  have  got 
there  so  soon  ?  Ten  minutes  more,  and 
only  a  pile  of  red-hot  cmhers  marked 
where  our  home  had  been.  There  were 
dense  eddies  of  smoke  all  about  us,  which 
every  now  and  then  cleared  away  with 
brilliant  scintillations.  The  moving  fig- 
ures appeared  like  imps  of  brimstone. 
Our  terrified  horses  began  to  neigh,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  were 
urged  along.  I  was  more  like  one  dead 
than  living.  I  saw,  and  yet  I  felt  that 
I  saw  not. 

**  Isn't  that  Miss  Terrapin  ? "  screamed 
Bright  in  my  ears. 

I  looked  the  wrong  way.  He  put  his 
hand  on  my  face,  and  turned  it  round  to 
where  two  women  were  drawing  an- 
other woman  in  a  chdr.  But  they  were 
too  far  behind  now  for  me  to  recognize 
them,  even  if  they  had  been  persons 
whom  I  knew. 

"The  lady  with  her  beckoned  to  us, 
and  threw  out  her  arms,  and  I  think  she 
screamed,"  continued  Bright. 

"  I  suppose  so — everybody  screams," 
I  replied. 

I  should  not  have  spoken  quite  so 
mechanically  if  I  had  known  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Vance  herself  who  had  made  a  fran- 
tic effort  to  arrest  the  attention  of  her 
own  coachman,  and  who  was  toiling 
along  on  foot,  determined  to  save  other 
life  than  her  own,  in  the  maddened 
crowd,  with  the  great,  blasting,  seething, 
reeking  sea  of  fire  chasing  and  exhaust- 
ing her. 

Would  the  wilting  wind  never  die? 
In  one  awful  moment  a  bright  blaze 
seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the  main 


body  and  leaped  over  our  heads,  drop- 
ping down  into  the  street  about  a  block 
in  advance,  rendering  the  whole  pathway 
a  sea  of  flame.  What  should  we  do  ?  To 
turn  back  was  certain  death.  The  side- 
streets  Vere  already  blockaded.  It  was 
only  go  on.  Richard  applied  the  lash, 
and  the  excited  animals  tore  through  the 
passage.  We  bounded  against  vehicle 
after  vehicle— once  with  such  force  that 
Bright  was  thrown  against  the  glass  in 
the  carriage- window,  breaking  it 

Saved  I — but  stop,  there  is  a  wagon 
on  tire  loaded  with  mattresses,  and  a  lady 
in  her  night-clothes  leaping  from  it.  She 
is  all  ablaze  I  Who  will  help  her  ? 

"Richard,  Richard,  leave  your  horses 
and  run  to  her  I  No,  some  humane  indi- 
vidual has  anticipated  you,  and  the  fire 
about  her  person  is  extinguished.  But 
stop,  I  say ;  let  me  call  to  her." 

"  Dear  me,  and  you  wouldn't  carry 
my  trunk,  and  the  towels  are  in  it  that 
my  good  mother  sent  me  all  the  way 
from  Ireland  I  "  growled  Esther. 

It  was  impossible  toinduce  the  horses 
to  stand  still,  and  a  man,  who  could  think 
of  others  as  well  as  himself  in  that  awful 
hour,  took  them  by  the  head,  and  I 
seized  the  lady  by  her  hand  and  drew 
her  into  the  carriage  with  us. 

"  I  don't  know  where  you  are  going 
to  get  the  room  if  you  invite  all  the  folks 
you  pass  to  ride,"  continued  the  grum- 
bling Esther. 

"  Let  me  curl  down  anywhere,"  cried 
the  lady,  with  a  frantic  gesture. 

Should  we  ever  get  to  our  haven? 
Cursing  men,  shrieking  women,  terrified 
horses,  were  everywhere  impeding  our 
progress.  People,  with  heavy  burdens, 
were  constantly  getting  entangled  with 
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wagons  and  carts  and  ontcosts.  Many 
ladies  had  pat  on  their  finery  to  save  it; 
others,  like  myself  had  grasped  for  the 
least  important  of  all  their  possessions. 
Invalids  were  being  borne  on  stretchers, 
old,  gray-haired  men  were  hobbling  on 
cratches,  feeble  women  were  panting  and 
fainting,  and  yet  dragging  themselves 
onward,  sometimes  clasping  huge  bun- 
dles. I  saw  one  half  grown  girl  carry- 
ing a  drop-light,  and  a  lady  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  chintz  and  a  velvet  cloak  run- 
ning with  a  tumbler  of  jelly  in  her  hand. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  scene — ^horrible, 
ludicrous,  mournful,  and  grotesque,  as 
the  visions  of  a  nightmare. 

We  arrived  at  Mrs.  Grant's  house  at 
last,  and  went  in.  They  were  packing 
and  preparing  to  leave.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  place  for  us  there.  I  asked  for 
something  to  wrap  round  the  lady  whom 
I  bad  befriended,  for  the  sun  was  up  now 
and  she  had  no  clothes.  I  never  knew 
when  the  sun  came  up,  and  I  hardly 
recognized  its  fiendish  face,  constantly 
changing  and  making  grimaces  at  our 
misery,  Nor  was  it  hardly  lighter  than 
when,  in  the  night,  I  had  first  looked  out 
into  the  firelit  darkness.  I  knew  tbat 
Mrs.  Grant  couldn't  save  every  thing, 
and  she  might  give  the  stranger  a  dress. 
I  said  so,  and  she  told  me  to  help  my- 
self to  one,  and  I  did.  I  found  a  pair  of 
stockings,  and  a  pair  of  gaiter-boots  also, 
and  a  sea-shore  hat.  I  looked  in  the 
lady's  face  while  I  was  trying  to  draw 
ber  scorched  and  tangled  hair  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  saw  that  she  was  pretty  and 
young— that  is,  if  you  call  thirty  young. 
I  do.  I  don't  know  but  I  asked  her  who 
sbe  was,  for  I  did  a  good  many  things 

tbat  day  that  I  do  not  hold  myself  ac- 
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countable  for;  but,  at  all  events,  I 
learned  that  she  was  married  only  the 
week  before  in  New  York  City,  and  was 
with  her  husband  in  Chicago  on  their 
wedding-trip.  They  were  stopping  at 
the  Tremont,  and  had  no  time  to  dress 
after  the  first  alarm  that  the  hotel  was 
in  danger.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  and  their  baggage  conveyed 
to  the  comer  of  Bush  and  Indiana 
Streets ;  but  the  fire  followed  so  rapidly 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fiy  farther, 
and  her  husband  disappeared.  She  did 
not  know  what  became  of  him,  and, 
after  being  jammed  along  with  the  crowd 
for  a  time,  she  managed  to  get  between 
the  mattresses  on  the  wagon,  from  which 
she  had  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life 
into  our  carriage.  Such  was  Mrs.  Hu- 
beijide's  experience. 

But  our  terrible  foe  was  opposed  to 
our  taking  a  rest.  On,  on  it  came,  lick- 
ing up  the  pretty  cottages,  and  the  blocks 
of  brick  and  marble,  and  the  stately 
churches,  and  the  mammoth  breweries, 
and  the  massive  water-works,  leaving 
only  charred  and  blackened  and  smok- 
ing masses  in  its  wake.  How  far  must 
we  be  driven? — we,  who  were  already 
six  or  seven  miles  from  where  it  first 
started  I 

Leonardus  came  at  last.  I  scarcely 
knew  him,  he  looked  so  haggard  and 
dirt-begrimed. 

"  Where  did  Richard  go  with  the  car- 
riage?" he  asked,  breathlessly. 

I  did  not  know ;  I  had  taken  no  no- 
tice of  the  coachman  after  he  had  de- 
posited Mrs.  Chafierlee  on  Mrs.  Grant's 
bed.  I  might  have  been  more  thought* 
ful,  that  is,  if  I  had  been  anybody  else 
but  Medley  Belmore. 
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*^  If  he  18  hopelesslj  gone,  then  I  must 
try  to  find  some  other  way  of  removiDg 
yon,"  ezolaimed  Leonardus,  running  out 
into  the  pitiless  fire-storm. 

"Where  is  General  Belmore? — will 
he  help  us  ? — ^wbat  is  he  going  to  do  ? " 
and  similar  questions,  reached  my  ears 
from  different  members  of  Hrs.  Grant^s 
family,  as  I  watched  him  running  up  and 
down,  this  way  and  that,  jostling  with 
the  motley  mass  of  fugitives  on  their 
fearful  race  for  life,  and,  at  last,  leading 
a  raw-boned,  jaded  mule  up  before  the 
bay-window,  with  its  fanciful  drapery, 
from  which  I  had  seen  agony  and  suffer- 
ing enough  depicted  on  the  passing  faces 
to  have  filled  more  books  than  the  world 
could  hold.  A  mule — ^what  was  he  going 
to  do  with  it?  Ko  matter  where  he  had 
found  it.  Somebody  said  he  took  it 
forcibly  from  a  boy,  who  had  been  left 
as  its  keeper.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  that  was  so,  for  civilities  were  only 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  on  that  day. 
Bright,  dear,  loving  Bright— never  was 
a  boy  more  truly  named — ran  out  to  his 
father  and  was  sent  for  Hrs.  Grant's 
clothes-line.  Then  was  manufactured  a 
harness,  such  a  one  I  am  sure  the  world 
has  never  seen.  A  grocer's  wagon,  which 
had  lost  a  wheel  and  been  left  to  its  fate 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  was  resus- 
citated throDgh  some  manipulations  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar,  the  mule  fast- 
ened to  it,  a  mattress  of  Mrs.  Grant's 
laid  in  for  the  comfort  of  poor,  distressed, 
but  patient  Mrs.  Chafferlee,  the  rest  of 
us  huddled  as  compactly  as  possible,  and 
with  Leonardus  to  lead  and  coax  the 
astonished  and  protesting  mule,  and 
Bright  bringing  up  the  rear  with  his  cat 
and  his  dog,  we  joined  the  grand  hegira. 


It  was  a  wonder  that  we  were  not  all 
smitten  with  total  blindness  from  cinden 
and  overwhelming  dust.  The  wind  was 
a  hurricane,  and  we  could  scarcely  hold 
fast  enough  to  the  wagon  to  keep  from 
being  blown  from  it ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  wagon,  even,  would  hold 
together  until  we  could  be  transported 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  prairie  at  last!  And  in  a  dry 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  way  we  alighted, 
for  both  harness  and  wagon  had  f&iled. 
Night — tearful,  illumined,  tempestuons 
night — ^and  the  skies  only  for  our  cover- 
ing ;  we  who  had  until  now  been  so  well 
housed  and  cared  for.  The  story  of 
prairie-fires  was  fresh  in  our  minds,  for 
all  over  the  West  the  woods  were  still 
burning,  and  the  fiend  was  in  sight,  not 
so  very  far  away.  Might  we  hope  to 
escape  the  still  greater  danger  in  store 
for  us  ?  Leonardus  spoke  hopefully  and 
worked  manfully.  He  was  trying  to 
hitch  the  fractious  mule  to  the  refrac- 
tory wagon — and  we  awaited  our  fate. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FISE  OS  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Meaitwhils  where  were  our  friends? 
I  learned  later,  bat  my  readers  shall  not 
be  kept  in  suspense.  When  Leonardus 
and  Dr.  Gildersleeve  reached  the  Sher- 
man House  the  night  before,  people  were 
in  great  excitement  about  the  fire,  which 
w  as  on  the  west  side,  between  De  Koven 
and  Polk  Streets ;  and  among  the  warped 
and  weather-beaten  shanties,  where  the 
streets  were  unpaved,  and  Kttered  with 
old  boxes,  broken  barrels,  mildewed  pa* 
pers,  and  other  tinder,  as  dry  and  crisp 
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as  if  thej  had  been  speciaUy  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  Dr.  Gildersleeve  went 
to  his  rooms  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
Lis  wife  and  mother,  and,  finding  them 
resting  qtiietly,  proposed  to  Leonardns 
to  go  and  inspect  the  movements  of  the 
firemen,  and  see  what  progress  the  fiames 
were  making. 

The  sky  was  lighted  np  for  miles 
aronnd,  and  the  river  looked  like  a  vast 
stream  of  blood.  They  went  to  the  top 
of  several  large  bnildings,  and  finally 
proceeded  sonthwestward  as  far  as  Yan- 
Bnren-Street  bridge.  The  firemen  were 
working  like  heroes,  but  the  fire  had  got 
under  headway  and  the  winds  were  blow- 
ing a  gale.  The  poor  people,  who  were 
being  made  houseless  with  a  rapidity 
which  defies  description,  were  throwing 
beds  and  all  kinds  of  'fiirnitnre  from  the 
windows  of  tenement-houses,  into  hete- 
rogeneous masses  upon  the  sidewalks, 
obstructing  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the 
fire-companies,  and  preventing  what 
little  chance  there  was  of  staying  the 
onward  rush  of  the  flames.  Leonardus 
found  the  marshal  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and,  after  a  brief  consultation, 
telegraphed  for  him  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  cities  for  immediate  help. 
But,  of  course,  it  must  come  slowly. 
Fire-engines  could  not  be  telegraphed 
back.  Milwaukee  was  the  nearest  point 
from  which  they  could  be  obtained,  and 
hours  must  elapse  before  they  could  ar- 
rive from  there.  Then  Leonardus  organ- 
ized a  body  of  men  to  work  upon  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  and  extinguish  burn- 
ing embers  as  they  fell  in  advance  of  the 
fire,  which  had  already  lighted  up  the 
whole  district,  and  was  sweeping  all  be- 
fore it  into  utter  nothingness.    But  what 


general  could  outgeneral  the  great  po- 
tentate of  the  elements?  Little  fires 
were  breaking  out  everywhere.  There 
was  a  confusion  of  fiame  and  smoke  near 
the  ground;  while  tall  buildings,  like 
islands  of  living  fire,  stood  up,  sending 
ont  their  skirmishing  parties  to  almost 
incredible  distances*  The  firemen  were 
baffled,  because  they  never  could  reach 
the  outskirts  of  the  fire.  Every  time 
they  moved  back,  and  took  a  fresh  po- 
sition, the  fire  went  over  their  heads  and 
fianked  them. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Gildersleeve  was  with 
the  city  authorities,  counselling  in  matters 
of  the  gravest  moment.  In  less  than  three 
hours  over  twenty  blocks  of  buildings 
had  been  laid  so  low  that  no  landmarks, 
save  a  few  stunted  chimneys,  were  left 
to  tell  where  they  once  had  been.  The 
fire  had  spread  more  than  a  mile  from 
its  original  starting-point,  and  was  mak- 
ing straight  for  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Prompt  measures  for  the  transportation 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  blowing  up  of 
buildings,  was  the  result  of  a  collision 
between  quick,  decisive  minds,  and  the 
work  was  not  for  an  instant  delayed. 

The  fire-beUs  clanged  and  clamored, 
and  the  church-bells  put  in  their  dis- 
cordant tones.  People  ran  into  the 
streets  to  see,  then  through  the  streets 
without  object  or  aim.  Some  ran  be- 
cause others  ran,  and  some  stood  look- 
ing up  into  the  red  heavens,  which  also 
seemed  on  fire.  The  clouds,  driven  past 
by  the  gale,  were  like  masses  of  angry 
fiame-bearers  of  destruction.  And  still 
the  fire  kept  on,  coiling  itself  round 
building  after  building,  like  a  venomous 
serpent  greedy  of  its  prey.  Great  lum- 
ber-yards disappeared  like   dissolving- 
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views,  and  the  freight-depots  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  the  Pittsburg  and 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroads,  were 
swept  of  every  vestige  of  an  outline. 

Don't  let  it  cross  the  river! — work 
my  brave  boys  I — ^tum  the  bridges  1  Ha  I 
they  are  on  fire  already,  as  they  stand 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  point- 
ing up  and  down.  But,  don't  let  it  catch 
on  the  other  shore — work!  Steady  at 
the  helm!  Put  out  the  firebrands  as 
they  fall — ^work,  I  say!  The  demon  is 
reaching  over,  and  trying  to  thwart  your 
efforts^— he  is  throwing  missiles  into  dan- 
gerous places.  There! — see! — he  has 
got  foothold!  The  wooden  buildings  ad- 
joining the  gaS'Works  are  blasdng.  Oh, 
oh,  oh ! — The  gas-house  itself  has  gone, 
and  the  great  city  is  lighted  only  by  the 
fires  with  which  it  is  being  consumed ! 

People  ran  madly,  crowds  meeting 
crowds,  and  each  in  their  fright  trying 
to  push  their  way  through  each,  and 
many  were  trampled  to  death  in  the 
desperation  of  the  moment.  The  ves- 
sels in  the  river  took  fire  obc  after  an- 
other in  quick  succession,  the  masts  and 
spars  falling  like  rain-drops  in  a  shower, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fire  streamed 
along  eastward,  swallowed  the  great 
Michigan  Southern  Eailroad  depot,  and 
innumerable  blocks  of  large  and  small 
buildings  around  it,  and  the  body  of 
flame  presented  a  front  of  half  a  semi- 
circle, behind  which  was  a  crackling, 
raging,  roaring  hell  of  half  a  mile  in 
depth.  Nothing  material  could  stand 
the  surge  of  this  tremendous  sea.  The 
panic-stricken  and  distracted  mob  were 
almost  as  terrible  to  behold  as  the  roar- 
ing conflagration.  They  ran  toward  Lake 
and  South  Water  Streets,  and  upon  the 


bridges,  and  then  turned  at  bay  like 
affrighted  animals. 

When  Leonardus  saw  that  the  ocean 
of  flame  was  irresistibly  whelming  every 
thing,  and  all  reliance  upon  human  suc- 
cor was  over,  he  hurried  to  the  Sherman 
House  to  assist  Dr.  Gildersleeve  in  mov- 
ing his  helpless  ones  to  the  north  side, 
not  thinking  even  then  that  we  were 
doomed.  They  met  on  the  stairs  and 
ran  up  together,  encountering  as  they 
did  so  the  hotel  guests  running  down  in 
every  stage  of  dress  and  undress,  and 
dragging  trunks  after  them.  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve found  Mrs.  Hortense  paralyzed 
with  fright,  and  the  nurse  and  his  wife 
both  gone!  Mrs.  Hortense  could  give 
very  little  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Helen  had  risen  up  and  walked 
to  the  window,  when  she  had  not  taken 
a  step  for  years  before,  and,  without 
speaking  a  word,  had  rushed  from  the 
room.  The  nurse  had  followed  her,  and 
neither  of  them  had  returned.  Mrs. 
Hortense  did  not  think  that  Helen  could 
have  possibly  got  out  of  the  house,  for, 
even  if  any  unnatural  strength  had  come 
to  her  in  the  terror  and  ezcitement  of 
the  moment,  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  carried  her  far.  Dr.  Gildersleeve 
hastened  to  explore  the  hotel,  while  Leo- 
nardus assisted  Mrs.  Hortense  to  get  a 
few  garments  wrapped  about  her  pre- 
paratory to  leaving.  Dr.  Gildersleeve 
ran  back  to  say: 

^'Dear  general,  can  you  take  care  of 
Mrs.  Hortense  ?  I  think  I  have  got  trace 
of  Helen,"  and  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Hortense  could  not  walk,  and 
Leonardus  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  He 
did  not  dream  the  danger  was  so  near. 
As  he  was  passing  out  of  the  door,  a 
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lighted  piece  of  flooring,  about  the  size 
of  a  butler's  tray,  was  hurled  through 
the  window  into  the  room  just  vacated, 
and  the  hotel  was  speedily  hissing  from 
every  crack  and  corner.  Down  the  stairs 
he  flew  with,  his  burden,  out  the  door, 
tried  to  stop  a  hack,  hailed  a  flying  om- 
nibus, yelled  to  the  driver  of  a  one-horse 
dray,  loaded  with  men  and  women ;  saw 
no  way  but  to  run,  and  kept  running. 
A  wreath  of  Are  rushed  up  Olark  Street 
after  him.  He  thought  the  pavements 
were  on  Are,  but  he  learned  afterward 
that  they  were  all  intact.  He  reached  Lake 
Street,  could  see  that  Olark-Street  bridge 
was  turned  or  broken,  and  made  for 
State-Street  bridge ;  but  great  fiery  balls 
were  rushing  through  the  sky,  lighting 
up  roofs  and  cornices  a  full  half-mile  in 
advance.  Good  Heavens  I — he  discov- 
ered fires  on  the  north  side,  and  all 
around,  and  near  State -Street  bridge. 
Fearing  he  should  be  cut  off  in  that  di- 
rection, he  turned  westward,  hoping  to 
gdt  through  La-3alle-Street  tunheL  The 
stampede  was  sickening.  Men  and  horses 
were  jammed  into  each  other,  women 
and  children  bruised  and  bleeding,  and, 
with  clothes  nearly  torn  from  their 
bodies,  were  screaming  and  moaning. 
All  distinctions  of  class  or  nationality 
were  lost;  every  life  was  dear  to  its 
possessor.  Lake  Street,  with  its  long 
mile  of  glitter  and  show  ana  costly  ware- 
housesj  and  wealth  of  goods,  was  in.  the 
jaws  of  the  hungry  monster.  The  flames 
were  already  overlapping  South  Water 
Street,  the  great  wholesale  centre,  where 
seven-storied  mines  of  riches  stretched 
over  another  mile.  What  coxdd  a  man, 
however  strong  and  powerful  physically, 
do  with  a  helpless,  groaning  woman  in 


his  arms?  Should  he  push  into  that  fear- 
ful hole  underground  ?  If  he  had  been 
alone  he  would  net  have  stopped  to  ques- 
tion, but  could  his  burden  erer.be  taken 
through  alive  ?  He  made  the :  attempt. 
There  were  no  policemen  to  clear\the 
way;  every  man  must  do  his  own  imsh- 
ing.  Policemen  had  homes  and.  wives 
and  children,  like  other  men.'  They  had 
run  to  save  them,  too,  like -othisr' men. 
But' how  was  this  knot  of  subterranean 
misery  ever  .to: be  extricated?  :  Leonar- 
dus  .saw  one  man  trying  to  drag*  three 
little,  children  through  in  a  garbagerbar- 
rel.  They  were  pinned  fast  agiainst.tfae 
wall '  by  entangled :  humanity.  The  air. 
was  like: a' furnace  seven  times  heated.' 
He  was  losing  time;. he  had  been  losing 
time  ever  since  he  started  from. the'Sher- 
man  House.  One  great,  mighty:  effort, 
and  he  crossed  Wells-Street  bridge.  He 
never  could  remember  how.  it  .was '  ac- 
complished. '  It  seemed  as  if.  he.' had  been 
lifted  upon  the  human*  wave,  and  tossed 
over. '  And  then  he  made  for  Kinzie- 
Street  bridge,  to  get  Mrs.  Hortense  into 
some  Secure  place  to"  windward  of  the 
flames.  Fighting  against  the  whirlwind 
of  ashes  and  smoke,  he  at  last  reached 
the  west  side,  dropped  Mrs.  Hortfense  at 
the  first  respectable^  househe  could  find, 
and  scarcely  had  turned  to  fly  to  our  re- 
lief, when'  he  blundered  upon  Richard, 
and  Mrs.  Vance's  carriage,  and  learned 
how  he  had  tried  to  get  back  for  his  mis- 
tress and  found  it  impossible. ' 

Spicy,  in  her  elegant  mansion  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  was  alone  with  her 
three  little  children '  and  three  servants. 
She  had  retired  at  her  usual  hour,  and 
slept  peacefully  until  awakened  some- 
time after  midnight  by  her  husband's 
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book-keeper  from  the  office,  who  told 
her  what  frightfnl  progress  the  fire  was 
making)  and  inquired  if  he  had  better  nn- 
look  the  safe  and  take  oat  the  contents. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Spicy;  "I  will 
go  and  do  it  myself.'^ 

"Youl  Oh,  nol"  and  he  remon- 
strated with  great  earnestness. 

Bnt  she  bad  not  asked  for  advice,  nor 
wonld  she  have  been  likely  to  have  asked 
it  of  him,  a  mere  boy,  in  her  estimation. 
She  dressed  quickly,  and  ran  to  the  bam 
herself  to  order  her  coachman  to  harness 
the  horses,  and  bring  them  ronnd  to  the 
door  without  a  mementos  delay.  He  was 
astonished,. stared  in  the  direction  of  the 
horrible  fire,  and  declared  he  could  not 
drive  her  gay  team  on  such  a  night. 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you,"  was  aU  she  said, 
and  ran  back  to  the  house  to  complete 
her  arrangements. 

Her  cook  was  her  most  reliably  ser- 
vant, and  it  was  she  who  was  com- 
manded to  get  ready  to  accompany  the 
brave  woman.  The  book-keeper  might 
do  as  he  liked,  go  or  not  go ;  if  he  went, 
it  must  be  under  her  guidance.  He 
sprang  into  the  carriage  with  her,  and 
they  were  whirled  rapidly  toward  the 
scene  of  destruction. 

"  We  cannot  get  any  farther  on  Mad- 
ison Street,"  called  the  driver  down 
through  the  glass,  stopping  his  horses 
at  the  comer  of  State. 

"Drive  on! "  fell  firmly  from  the  lips 
of  the  little  woman  behind  him,  and  he 
obeyed. 

Down  into  Madison  Street,  amid  the 
deafeniug  roar  of  the  furies,  and  the 
ceaseless  thud  of  falling  walls! — the 
horses,  meanwhile,  neighing  in  mortal 
terror,   striking  the   pavements  wildly 


with  their  hoofs,  and  foam  falling  from 
their  mouths  in  showers.  Spicy  sat 
erect  and  motionless  as  a  statue  of  mar- 
ble, not  blind  to  the  danger,  not  un- 
moved by  what  she  saw  and  heard,  but 
with  one  sole  purpose  in  view,  and  apirit 
enough  to  put  it  in  execution.  The  heat 
was  so  intense  that  their  progress  was 
not  retarded  by  frenzied  fugitives.  The 
large  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Mad- 
ison Street  had  already  taken  fire;  a  few 
daring  men  only  ran  along  the  sidewalk 
at  intervals,  and  paused  to  scream  into 
the  carriage : 

"  Yon  are  a  fool,  madam  I  Back  out 
of  here  1" 

In  front  of  her  husband's  office  Spicy 
sprang  from  the  carriage  pulling  the  af- 
ghan  after  her,  ran  up  the  stairs,  followed 
by  Kora  and  the  book-keeper,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  ponderous  door  of  the  im- 
mense safe  swung  open  and  a  portion  of 
the  contents  were  hastily  piled  upon  the 
carriage-robe,  and  the  three  caught  hold 
of  it  and  conveyed  it  to  the  carriage. 
The  coachman  was  holding  the  terrified 
horses  by  the  heads,  and  there  was  dan- 
ger of  their  breaking  away  from  him. 

"  Hire  any  one  who  comes  along  to 
help  you  hold  them,  and  I  will  pay  him 
his  price,"  said  Spicy,  looking  up  at 
the  bridge  of  fire  over  her,  measuring 
her  moments,  and  making  a  second  trip 
to  the  office. 

When  they  brought  down  their  next 
cargo  of  books  and  ledgers  in  the  car- 
riage-robe, six  men  were  hanging  at  the 
horses'  heads. 

"  We  shall  all  bum — ^the  carriage  will 
bum  1 "  shouted  the  coachman. 

"  Take  it  to  the  comer  of  State  Street, 
and  I  will  meet  you  there,"  said  Spicy. 
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«<  Dan'^t  go  np  again,  madam  1 "  yelled 
several  yoioes,  all  in  one  breath. 

Bat  she  had  gone,  and  the  awe- 
etrickea  servant  and  book-keeper  had 
followed  her. 

It  was  the  last  time  the  carriage-robe 
was  filled,  and  the  three  bore  it  to  the 
comer  of  State  Street,  where  thej  found 
the  carriage,  but  with  this  last  accession 
it  was  so  fall  that  Spicj  could  not  get  in 
herself  She  paid  the  men  ten  dollars 
each  who  had  helped  to  hold  her  horses, 
and  then  sent  the  driyer  with  the  valu- 
ables to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  portion  of  the  dt  j.  She 
did  not  think  her  own  house  was  going 
to  burn,  but  it  was  better  that  what  she 
had  saved  should  be  elsewhere  taken 
care  of 

Then  she  started  on  her  walk  home. 
Wabash  Avenue  was  a  dense  mass  of 
human  beings.  Haokmen  were  the  mon* 
archs  of  the  occasion,  and  were  driving 
furiously  without  regard  to  life  and  limb, 
gentle  breeding,  tender  sex,  or  the  more 
potent  influence  of  the  star  of  the  order 
of  the  guardians  of  public  safety.  There 
were  none  of  the  white-gloved  gentry  at 
the  street-corners  to  help  her  over;  but 
she  reached  the  other  side  in  safety, 
thanks  to  a  kind,  protecting  Providence, 
and  ran  against  Miss  Terrapin.  She  was 
surprised,  that  is,  if  such  a  tame  emotion 
as  surprise  could  be  mentioned  with  such 
scenes.  Wss  Terrapin  was  laden  with 
bundles  and  a  basket,  had  started  for 
Spicy^s  house,  frightened  from  her  rooms 
on  Lake  Street  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  fire.  They  went  on  together,  walk- 
ing fast  and  speaking  rapidly,  and,  when 
ahont  half-way  between  Wabash  and 
Hiohigan  Avenues,  both  came  near  stum- 


bling over  a  lady  who  had  fallen  upon 
her  face  upon  the  sidewalk. 

"Poor  thing  I"  said  Spicy,  stopping 
to  raise  her. 

Miss  Terrapin  handed  her  bundles  to 
Nora,  and  took  hold  of  the  other  arm 
of  the  lady,  and,  assisting  herself  a  little, 
she  came  to  her  feet.  But  she  sank 
backward  directly,  and  would  have  fallen 
again,  had  they  not  together  caught  her 
in  their  arms.  Her  face  now  was  toward 
the  west,  and  the  crimson  glare  lit  up 
every  feature.  Spicy  and  Miss  Terrapin 
looked  at  each  other  at  the  same  instant 
with  a  flash  of  intelligence  and  recog- 
nition mingled  with  horror.  It  was  the 
same  that  had  looked  at  them  eight  years 
before,  from  the  closet  of  the  blue-room 
in  the  old  Dwight  mansion  1 

It  was  a  face  that  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  thin  and  emaciated  then, 
it  was  thinner  and  more  emaciated  now, 
but  still  the  same.  The  hair  was  dark 
and  long  then,  it  was  white  and  short 
now,  but  the  contour  of  that  high,  strange 
forehead  remained,  and  impressed  the 
mind  just  the  same  as  before.  The  eyes 
emitted  the  same  vivid  lightnings,  and 
the  hands,  which  clung  to  their  arms, 
were  but  too  easily  identified. 

"My  ghost  I — ^afler  all  these  years," 
said  Spicy,  with  compassion  instead  of 
fear  in  her  voice. 

The  eyes  came  near  consuming  her, 
and  then  a  harsh,  hoarse  response : 

"  You  stole  my  letters  1 " 

Miss  Terrapin  trembled,  and  would 
have  dropped  the  woman  but  for  Spicy's 
hold  on  her.  The  book-keeper  had  lent 
his  slight  strength  to  save  her  f^om  fall 
ing,  also,  when  he  saw  the  two  were 
unequal  to  the  task. 
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*•  Who  are  yon? "  asked  Spicy, 

"Those  were  my. letters,  and  you 
stole  them  and  read  them/'  she  said 
again. 

"What  is  your  name?"  persisted 
Spicy. 

"Qneen  Didol''  and  a  maniacal 
langh  rang  out  above  the  awfiil  (pounds 
with  which  the  air  was  filled.  . 

"What  do  yonr  friends  call  you?" 
Spicy  was  unruffled,  but  determined. 

"  I  have  no  friends.  I  am  going  to 
the  water  over  there ;  it  is  boiling— don't 
you  see  it  ? — ^I  am  going  to  take  a  warm 
bath,"  and  she  laughed  again. 

"What  shall  I  call  you?  Lucy?  or 
Maria?  or  Jane? "  and  Spicy's  voice  was 
entreating. 

"lam  not  going  to  tell  you.  You 
stole  my  letters  I — ^I  wanted  them,  and 
you  wouldn't  let  me  have  them.  They 
were  my  Grandison's  letters,  and  I  loved 
him  and  every  scrap  of  paper  he  ever 
laid  his  hand  upon.  Let  me  go.  I  am 
thirsty — I  want  water.  Do  you  see  that 
chariot  of  fire  ? " 

"  I  know  her — ^it  is  my  sister  Helen  I 
Help  me;  we  must  try  to  carry  her 
home,"  said  Spicy. 

"I  your  sister  Helen;  I  thought  I 
was  your  ghost  I "  screamed  the  maniac. 

"  Your  husband  is  Rev.  Dr.  Grandison 
Gildersleeve — isn't  he?"  Spicy  asked, 
quietly,  "and  I  am  his  brother  Fred's 
wife." 

"What  business  have  you  to  speak 
his  name?  You  stole  my  letters! — I 
went  for  them,  and  you  called  me  a  ghost. 
But  I  wanted  them,  they  were  my  letters." 

"How  did  you  get  into  that  closet? " 
asked  Spicy^ 

"  Through  the  little  window.    It  had 


a  slide,  and  you  could  not  find  it  I 
wanted  the  letters  I  I  loved  Grandison. 
I  knew  it  was  wrong  to  marry  him,  but 
you  shall  not  accuse  me.  You  stole  my 
letters  I  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  a 
crazy  wife.  My  father  was  cra:^  before 
me,  but  we  never  told  him.  I  had  been 
in  an  asylum  twice,  but  we  kept  the 
secret — ^mother  and  I — because  I  loved 
him,  and  mother  said  he  would  forgive 
me.  He  has  forgiven  me  so  grandly, 
that  my  conscience  has  set  the  world  on 
fire.  When  I  am  once  in  the  water  it 
will  be  put  out — let  me  go  1 " 

She  struggled  to  free  herself,  but-  sho 
had  little  strength,  and  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  her  to  the  comer  of  Michigan 
Avenue.  The  street  was  packed  with 
people,  like  all  the  other  streets,  and 
painfully  illumined.  It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, for  them  to  distinguish  Mrs.  Vance's 
carriage  as  it  picked  its  way  along,  and 
for  Mrs.  Yance  to  recognize  Spicy  and 
Miss  Terrapin  on  the  sidewalk.  She 
drew  up  immediately  and  got  out,  for 
the  din  was  too  great  for  her  to  talk 
with  them  from  the  window  of  her  car- 
riage. A  few  brief  explanations  from 
Spicy,  aided  by  her  ready  intelligence, 
and  the  whole  immediate  difficulty  was 
mastered. 

That  part  of  Michigan  Avenue  where 
they  both  lived  migbt  not  bum.  It 
hardly  seemed  probable,  with  the  wind 
in  the  present  direction,  that  it  would. 
But  it  was  best  to  be  prepared.  Mrs. 
Vance  was  taking  her  sick  aunt  Mary 
over  to  General  Belmore's  for  quiet,  as 
well  as  safety,  and  was  then  coming  back 
herself  to  await  results.  She  thought 
Mrs.  Gildersleeve  had  better  be  removed 
there  also.    But,  as  she  had  improvised 
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a  sort  of  bed  in  the  oarriage,  she  thought 
it  would  hardlj  be  best  to  disturb  Aunt 
Mary  by  trying  to  force  the  wretched 
lunatic  in  against  her  will,  so  proposed 
to  stay  with  her  herself  until  the  car- 
riage should  return. 

"  You  know  your  sister  Meddle  will 
do  every  thing  for  Aunt  Mary  if  I  am 
not  with  her,  and  I  will  take  this  poor 
lady  there  myself,^'  she  said. 

"Miss  Terrapin,  you  will  stay  with 
Mrs.  Yance,  I  am  sure ;  we  will  take  all 
your  things  and  take  care  of  them,"  said 
Spicy. 

She  signified  her  assent,  and  Mrs. 
Vance  begged  of  Spicy  to  hurry  to  her 
darling  babies,  and  make  it  her  first  busi- 
ness to  transport  them  to  some  other 
portion  of  the  city. 

After  waiting  a  few  moments  where 
they  were,  and  finding  their  burden  sink- 
ing heavily,  Mrs.  Yance  asked  Miss  Ter- 
rapin to  go  to  her  house  and  bring  one 
of  the  light  easy-chairs  from  her  library. 
They  placed  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  in  it,  and 
dragged  her  gently  along  toward  Rush- 
Street  bridge,  watching  eagerly  for  the 
carriage,  which  they  momentarOy  ex- 
pected. But,  as  they  advanced  north- 
ward, they  came  more  directly  into  the 
vein  of  the  fire-tempest.  They  did  not 
progress  fast,  for  it  was  with  agonizing 
delays,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  that 
they  could  cross  the  side-streets,  which 
were  pouring  their  overwhelming  num- 
bers upon  Michigan  Avenue.  The  car- 
riage must  come  soon  I  Before  they  were 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing, 
they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  frightened 
multitudes  who  were  being  driven  tow- 
ard Bush-Street  bridge.  For,  suddenly, 
a  great,  expanding  scythe  of  fiame  was 


reaching  over  and  around  and  beyond 
them,  mowing  immense  and  increasing 
swaths  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  now 
and  then  sending  columns  of  smoke  and 
blaze  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  like 
solid  and  perpendicular  shafts  of  molten 
metal.  The  mighty  rush  toward  the 
north  side  had  set  in,  and  they  could  no 
more  turn  back.  They  were  laxmched 
forth  on  a  journey,  the  extent  or  the  end 
of  which  defied  the  power  of  human 
calculations. 

Spicy  commenced  packing  as  soon  as 
she  got  home.  And  yet  she  did  not  be- 
lieve her  house  was  going  to  bum.  When 
her  carriage  returned,  she  sent  her  chil- 
dren, with  their  nurse,  to  the  house  of 
the  same  friend  who  had  just  received 
her  possessions  from  the  office.  The 
next  thing  was  to  try  to  open  a  safe, 
which  stood  in  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the 
front-hall.  It  was  a  combination  lock, 
and  she  could  not  remember  the  number. 
She  knew  it,  but  in  the  excitement  it  bad 
gone  from  her.  She  spent  some  time 
over  it,  and  finally  sent  the  book-keeper 
to  the  telegraph-office  to  get  a  message 
to  her  husband  in  New  York,  asking  for 
the  simple  figure,  but  he  found  the  build- 
ing roaring  like  an  army  of  lions,  and, 
after  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  a  vain 
effort  to  find  to  what  point  the  appa- 
ratus had  been  removed,  returned  un- 
successful. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  returned  af- 
ter the  safe  deposit  of  tbe  little  ones,  and 
she  filled  it  with  paintings  and  books  and 
silver,  and  sent  it  forth  again;  but  it 
came  back  to  her  no  more.  They  were 
preparing  to  blow  up  buildings  on  the 
avenue  below,  for  the  fire  had  swooped 
round,  and  was  sweeping  all  before  it 
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now  toward  the  south,  and  vehicles  were 
not  allowed  to  come  up  from  that  direc- 
tion. Adieu  to  hope,  and  aU  fancied 
secnritj;  Spicy's  beaatifal  home  mast 
go! 

That  safe  1 —if  she  could  only  get  it 
open.  Impossible ;  bnt  if  she  could  get 
it  to  the  front-door,  and  roll  it  down  the 
steps,  it  would  not  melt  when  the  build- 
ing should  come  to  fall.  She  stopped 
some  men  who  were  passing.  Yes,  they 
would  do  it  for  fifty  dollars.  The  city 
was  burning,  and  they  must  have  their 
pay  in  advance.  Spicy  paid  them.  They 
worked  at  the  safe  for  a  few  minutes, 
pulled  it  an  inch  or  two,  swore  at  Spicy 
for  having  made  them  try  to  kill  them- 
selves, and  then  went  away  I  She  hired 
a  wagon  to  carry  a  load  of  furniture. 
Twenty -five  dollars  the  man  asked. 
Money  first,  furniture  afterward.  Spicy 
gave  him  the  required  sum*  Her  elegant 
parlor  suite  was  put  upon  the  wagon, 
but  just  then  a  man  came  running  and 
offered  the  driver  fifty  dollars  to  take  a 
load  for  him.  Off  went  the  goods  upon 
the  sidewalk,  and  away  went  the  wagon. 
Spicy  set  to  work  at  once  with  what  help 
she  could  muster,  and  carried  her  treas- 
ures across  the  avenue  upon  the  lake 
shore.  It  was  a  perilous  undertaking, 
for  every  kind  of  vehicle  was  jammed 
in  there.  The  fire,  too,  was  close  at 
hand.  It  had  lapped  up  the  Clifton  and 
the  Palmer  House,  as  well  as  miles  and 
miles  of  other  magnificent  buildings,  and 
was  whirling  in  great  lurid  eddies  around 
the  block  just  above.  Spicy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  many  things ;  most 
of  her  carpets  were  on  the  water^s  edge, 
also  bundles  of  clothing — she  had  re- 
jected trunks  as  being  too  cumbersome — 


beds,  books,  and  crockery.  She  was 
running  from  a  chamber  with  an  armful 
of  her  husband^s  apparel,  and  was  about 
to  give  it  to  Nora  to  convey  across  the 
street,  when  three  or  four  vicious-look- 
ing men  entered,  and  deliberately  took 
the  things  from  her  and  commenced  try- 
ing on  coats,  vests,  etc.  She'  observed 
them  for  a  moment  quietly,  then,  with 
no  apparent  agitation,  said : 

"  You  are  welcome  to  those  clothes. 
I  don^t  suppose  I  can  save  them.  But  I 
do  protest  against  the  way  in  which  you 
are  appropriating  them." 

They  looked  confounded,  and  one 
after  another  sneaked  away  with  their 
booty.  Tlie  last  was  a  bloated  Irishman, 
and,  as  he  turned  to  look  at  Spicy  the 
second  time,  she  recognized  our  old 
moving  man  of  May,  1862,  and  the  sub- 
sequent robber. 

Oh,  that  safe!  It  was  Spicy^s  last  tie. 
If  she  could  only  get  it  rolled  out.  The 
house  was  already  on  fire  in  the  rear. 
What  should  she  do  ?  Must  it  be  left  to 
its  certain  fate  ? 

A  quick,  rapid  step  through  the  hall, 
heard  above  the  turmoil  of  the  elements. 
She  turned : 

"  Oh,  brother  Grandison !  " 

"My  chUd!  you  must  leave  this  place 
instantly.  Is  there  a  last  thing  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"This  safe,  if  it  could  only  be  rolled 
out  the  front-door.  It  does  seem  as  if  it 
might  be  done." 

He  caught  hold  of  it ;  it  moved.  Spicy 
caught  hold  with  him — a  fiy  might  as 
well  have  lent  its  aid.  The  book-keeper 
applied  all  his  energies ;  he  never  knew 
before  that  he  had  so  many.  Nora  pulled 
a  few  scattered  articles  out  of  the  way. 
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and  then  got  in  the  way  herselt  Brid- 
get screamed:  "Hurry,  hurry  I — the 
house  is  falling  I "  She  had  felt  the  hall- 
floor  settle,  for  the  safe  was  under  way 
—it  was  almost  to  the  door.  Another 
posh,  another  pull — another,  and  still 
another  strain  of  strong  arms  and  strong- 
er wiUs — ^there,  it  is  at  the  threshold  I — 
it  is  over !  Crash,  crash,  crash  I  It  has 
taken  the  handsome  stone  steps  with  it ; 
but  what  of  that,  it  cannot  melt  now  I 
Fred  GUdersleeve's  fortune  is  saved — 
and  it  has  heen  saved  by  his  wife  I 

But  the  fire,  the  merciless  fire,  had 
closed  in  upon  them.  Dr.  Gildersleeve 
leaped  over  the  ruins  of  the  steps,  and 
helped  Spicy  down.  The  others  fol- 
lowed, but  whither  should  they  fly? 
They  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  sort 
of  reverberatory  furnace,  like  that  em- 
ployed to  melt  metallic  ores.  There  was 
fire  to  the  right  of  them,  there  was  fire 
to  the  left  of  them,  there  was  fire  behind 
them,  and  there  was  fire  over  their  heads. 
The  torrid  heats,  and  the  lurid  lights, 
had  blotted  out  the  sky.  There  was 
nothing  left  them  but  the  lake.  They 
ran  down  to  its  very  edge.  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve, with  the  aid  of  the  book-keeper, 
dipped  one  of  the  carpets  into  the  water, 
and  spread  it  over  Spicy  and  her  women ; 
bat,  one  blast  of  that  ra^g  sirocco,  and 
it  was  dry  and  scorched  like  an  ironing- 
sheet.  He  jumped  into  the  water  him- 
self to  extinguish  the  little  fires  which 
had  caught  in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  hur, 
and  neck,  and  to  prevent  the  heavy 
cloth  of  which  his  clothes  were  made 
from  kindling.  The  book-keeper,  blinded 
and  frantic,  jumped  in  also ;  but,  while 
Dr.  Gildersleeve  sprang  back  on  shore, 
and  seized  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet — ^the 


first  thing  that  came  in  his  way — and 
dipped  and  threw  water  with  all  his 
might  and  main  to  keep  the  carpet  wet, 
the  young  man,  being  a  fair  swimmer, 
worked  his  way  along  in  the  water  and 
made  his  escape  at  Harrison  Street. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  most  blind- 
ing snow-storm  that  ever  was  known, 
and  the  snow  not  snow  but  fire!  Im- 
agine yourself  trying  to  breathe  in  it  on 
a  narrow  point  between  an  angry  blaze 
— ^an  ocean  of  blaze,  I  might  say — and 
a  murky  sea.  And  even  then  you  will 
only  vaguely  realize  what  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve encountered  in  his  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  the  powers  of  the  air.  Re- 
peating his  own  baths  every  other 
moment,  and  throwing  water  upon  the 
carpets  with  the  desperation  of  a  mad- 
man, he  wore  away  the  time  until  the 
huge  walls  near  by  had  toppled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  waves  of  death  had 
rolled  on.  Spicy  had  saved  a  fortune — 
Dr.  Gildersleeve  had  averted  the  stiU 
greater  calamity,  loss  of  life. 

There  was  rest;  but  such  rest  I  Fierce 
fires  in  every  direction.  Eyes  blistered 
and  blinded  and  stin^g,  and  smoke  and 
ashes  enveloping  them  like  a  cloud.  Dr. 
GUdersleeve  sat  down  and  looked  at 
Spicy,  who  had  withstood  so  much  and 
so  courageously.  She  was  exhausted, 
half  suffocated,  but  not  overpowered. 

"  I  am  so  glad  Fred  was  not  here," 
was  her  first  remark. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Gildersleeve. 

"  Because  he  would  have  been  killed 
in  trying  to  help  eveiybody,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  smiled. 

"  He  would  h&ve  kept  his  wife  out 
of  danger  if  he  could,  I  fancy ;  but  where 
are  your  children? " 
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"  Safe,  unless  the  fire  never  stops.'' 

And  SpicT  gave  him  a  history  of  her 
night. 

"Poor  Helen  I  how  I  thank  yon  for 
your  kindness  to  her  1  How  fortunate 
that  yonr  friend  was  just  in  time  to  take 
her  away  in  a  carriage,  heyond  the  reach 
of  danger  I  But  the  fire  is  raging  on  the 
north  side ;  they  will  have  to  flee  miles, 
I  fear." 

"Brother  Grandison,  did  yon  ever 
hoard  in  the  old  Bwight  mansion,  that 
odd  little  cottage  which  once  stood  on 
the  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Mad- 
ison Street?" 

•  "  Yes,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  We  went  from  there  to  the 
Clifton,  just  hack  of  it,  on  the  comer  of 
Wahash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street. 
Why  ? " 

Spicy  told  him  the  ghost-story,  and 
Helen's  recent  allusions  to  the  letters, 
withholding  the  fact,  however,  that  she 
had  ever  seen  and  read  the  docu- 
ments. 

"K'ow  I  understand  to  what  Helen 
referred,  when  she  persisted  in  talking 
ahout  her  lost  letters,  I  supposed  it  part 
and  parcel  of  her  disordered  fancy.  I 
missed  her  several  times  late  in  the 
evening,  and  once  or  twice  at  midnight, 
and  was  obliged  to  put  extra  holts  upon 
my  doors.  And  you  recognized  each 
other — ^how  singular!" 

"  Don't  you  think  we  can  get  down 
the  avenue  by  this  time  ?  I  must  go  to 
my  children." 

"Not,  my  child,  while  Terrace  block 
is  burning.  Look,  look  I — ^it  is  going 
over.  Everything  is  on  a  pretty  gen- 
eral level  now.  Be  patient,  little  one, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves  yet."     And 


then  he  went  on  and  told  her  of  his 
search  for  Helen,  after  she  had  escaped 
from  her  mother  at  the  hotel.  Some  one 
in  the  office  had  noticed  her  as  she 
passed  by,  so  that  he  knew  that  she  was 
in  the  street.  She  had  on  a  dressing- 
gown  of  blue  silk,  which  she  usually 
wore  in  bed,  and  he  hoped  to  distinguish 
her  easily.  He  was  confident  that  her 
strength  would  not  carry  her  far,  but, 
from  various  attempts  which  she  had 
made  to  bum  herself  in  the  past,  he 
searched  for  her  in  the  direction  of  the 
fire.  He  believed  she  would  approach 
it  until  prostrated  by  the  heat.  He 
groped  along  the  red-hot  pavements, 
peered  into  every  dark  comer  through 
all  the  multitudinous  streets  and  alleys, 
and  only  moved  backward  as  he  was 
driven  by  the  fire-fiend.  Passing  along 
Dearborn  Street,  he  ran  against  an  old 
man,  who  was  standing  by  a  broad- 
paned  window  looking  in  upon  a  rare 
and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  the 
accumulation  of  many  years  of  patient 
toil.  He  was  groaning,  as  if  in  anguish 
of  spirit. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  sir?  " 

"  Have  you  a  key  ?— oh,  sir,  have  you 
a  key  that  you  think  will  fit  this  door  ? 
I  have  left  mine  in  the  pocket  of  my 
week-day  pantaloons  at  my  home  over 
on  the  west  side,  and  it  will  take  me 
better  than  an  hour  to  get  it  here.  The 
building  may  burn  before  that  time,  and, 
oh,  it  is  my  all  I " 

"Those  pictures  are  yours  —  are 
they?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  the  finest  stock  in 
the  city.    What  shall  I  do  ? " 

"  Break  through  the  glass,  and  take 
them  out  I  —  or  yonder  messenger  wiU 
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break  the  glass  for  yon,  and  wind  np 
your  business  at  the  same  time.^' 

The  man's  face  brightened.  He  had 
not  thought  of  such  a  rnde  way  of  en- 
tering the  building.  A  few  moments 
later  Dr.  Gildersleeve  passed  that  way 
againf  and  saw  him  piling  his  pictures 
upon  an  express-wagon. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

lUtS.  TANOB^S  FOUB-MIIfB  FLXQET. 

And  what  of  Mrs.  Yance  and  Miss 
Terrapin,  and  their  unfortunate  charge? 
They  had  crossed  Rush-Street  bridge, 
borne  along  by  the  billows  of  that  hid- 
eous, howling  mob.  They  had  been 
trampled,  jostled,  jammed.  The  bridge 
had  turned  while  they  were  upon  it,  to 
let  a  schooner  into  the  lake,  and  they 
had  been  overrun  by  the  mad  attempts 
of  the  multitude  to  Jump  upon  her  decks. 
Clinging  to  each  other,  and  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  bridge,  they  had  seen  more 
than  one  person  go  down  to  a  watery 
grave.  Helen  Gildersleeve  had  there 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  free  herself  from 
her  captors,  and  reach  the  coveted  wa- 
ters. Once  she  had  nearly  succeeded, 
and  but  for  Mrs.  Vance's  wonderful 
presence  of  mind  in  interposing  her  arm, 
and  grasping  the  shoulder  of  a  little  girl 
in  the  crowd  just  beyond,  she  would 
have  been  lost  to  them  forever. 

"Oh,  ma'am,  don't  pinch  mo;  you'll 
make  me  drop  my  birdie  t "  implored 
the  little  one,  who  was  clinging  fast  to 
a  precious  cage. 

Mrs.  Yance  reassured  her,  and  just 
then  a  full-sized  man  jerked  the  chair 


from  under  the  invalid,  striking  Miss 
Terrapin,  who  was  bending  over  her,  in 
the  head  with  such  force  as  to  blind  her 
for  a  few  moments,  and  send  her  bonnet 
and  wig  spinning  over  the  railing  out  of 
sight.  The  man  wanted  the  chair  to 
drag  a  lady  in  himself,  but  the  little  girl 
was  indignant,  and  with  her  free  hand 
seized  him  by  the  coat-taO,  and  a  brawny 
negro,  whom  she  called  John,  wrenched 
it  away  from  its  purloiner  and  restored 
it  to  Mrs.  Yance.  A  great  firebrand  fell 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  upon  a  white- 
haired  man,  who  was  being  drawn  by 
two  women  on  a  billiard-board,  with  his 
head  downward.  Then  another  fell  in 
a  cart,  which  contained  some  combus- 
tible material,  and  a  bright  blaze  shot  up 
all  about  them.  The  scene  was  terrific. 
There  were  so  many  vessels  and  tugs 
trying  to  get  through,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  bridge  never  would  close.  It  did 
at  last,  and  was  left  burning  behind  them. 
Buildings  were  burning  everywhere  on 
the  north  side  too.  They  ran,  hotly  pur- 
sued ;  they  paused,  took  breath,  and  then 
ran  again.  People  ran  by  them,  leaped 
over  them,  struck  them  with  trunks  and 
pieces  of  furniture  in  passing.  They 
could  not  get  on  as  fast  as  others,  be- 
cause of  their  heavy  burden.  They  were 
driven  from  square  to  square,  along  those 
miles  and  miles  of  interminable  streets 
and  avenues,  always  dragging  the  help- 
less lunatic  in  the  chair.  Hour  after 
hour,  and  still  the  relentless  fire  chased, 
hissed  in  their  ears,  and  spit  horridly 
suggestive  cinders  upon  their  heads  and 
necks. 

Mrs.  Yance  had  thrown  a  water-proof 
around  her  when  she  started  out  in  the 
night,  and  it  proved  her  salvation.    It 
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not  onlT-  saved  her  from  getting  on  fire 
innumerable  times,  but  it  was  the  means 
by  which  she  eztingnished  the  flames 
which  were  constantly  lighting  the  cloth- 
ing of  Miss  Terrapin  and  Helen  Gilder- 
sleeve.  That  great,  hatefnl,  fiery-looking 
ball  in  the  heavens,  which  kept  getting 
higher  and  higher,  and  which  could  be 
seen  as  the  clouds  of  smoke  cleared  at 
intervals,  telegraphed  that  it  was  mid- 
day. Then  the  day  was  waning,  but  not 
the  fire.  On,  on  it  came,  with  a  fhry 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  language. 
And  on,  on  ran  the  two  women,  dragging 
the  other  woman  in  the  chair.  Once  they 
took  refuge  in  a  cemetery.  But  the  fire 
found  them,  and  drove  them  on.  The 
marble  over  the  graves  cracked  and 
baked,  and  fell  in  glowing  embers  on 
the  hot  turf.  Every  inscription  was  ob- 
literated, wherever  the  skeleton  of  a 
tombstone  was  left.  The  great  receiv- 
ing-vault, solidly  built  and  shrouded  with 
foliage,  was  attacked,  and  the  dead  bodies 
burst  from  their  coffins  as  the  fire  tore 
through  the  walls. 

What  a  day  to  remember  I  And  each 
participant  in  that  chapter  of  miseries  has 
a  story  to  tell,  which  will  thrill  their 
children's  and  their  children's  children's 
hearts  to  the  remotest  generation  I  May 
history  never  have  such  another  to 
record ! 

!N"o  rest,  no  peace  until  they  were 
hidden  within  the  confines  of  Lincoln 
Park,  without  food,  and  the  stars  and 
the  fire-clouds  their  only  shelter.  Mrs. 
Vance  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  thanked 
God  for  having  brought  them  through  so 
many  dangers.  Then  she  stroked  the 
forehead  devoid  of  mind,  and  tenderly 
kissed  it. 


The  tumult  and  the  roar  had  given 
place  to  a  terrible  silence.  Seventy 
thousand  people  were  huddled  together. 
The  delicate  woman,  the  high-bred  dame, 
the  haughty  banker,  the  revered  cler- 
gyman, the  tender  infant,  the  hardy  la- 
borer, and  the  worst  denizens  of  the 
worst  localities.  Now  and  then  the  air 
was  rent  with  moans.  Children  cried 
for  bread  sometimes;  but,  exhaustion 
had  absorbed  fear,  and  many  slept.  Over 
others  the  settled  quiet  of  deep,  dull  de- 
spair reigned  supreme.  They  looked  at 
each  other  as  if  their  minds  were  far 
away.  Some  covered  their  faces  and 
wept. 

As  the  night  air  cooled  and  then 
chilled  them,  Mrs.  Vance  wound  her 
water -proof  about  Mrs.  Gildersleeve. 
That  easy-chair  had  proved  a  faithful 
friend.  It  had  worn  out  its  legs  in  the 
service  of  its  mistress,  had  come  apart  in 
the  back,  and  its  cushions  were  riddled 
as  with  bullets.  But  it  was  far  better 
than  the  wet  earth  for  an  invalid.  Mrs. 
Gildersleeve  slept,  while  Mrs.  Vance>.and 
Miss  Terrapm  watched.  It  was  a  quiet, 
marvellous  sleep  for  one  who  had  been 
raving  all  day.  If  they  could  only  get 
her  some  food  1 

An  old  market-woman  came  along 
munching  some  cake,  and  sat  down  on 
the  ground  near  them. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  little,  just  a 
crumb,  for  this  sick  lady  here?"  asked 
Mrs.  Vance. 

She  had  a  compassionate  face,  that 
baked,  fire-scarred  woman;  that  is,  a 
compassionate  heart  shone  from  it,  and 
she  put  her  hand  in  a  dirty  bag,  whicli 
hung  by  her  side,  and  produced  a  hand- 
fiil  of  crackers  and  gave  Mrs.  Vance, 
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who  coald  hardlj  repress  her  tears  of 
grfltitnde. 

*^  I  have  no  money  here,  hat  tell  me 
yonr  name,  and  I  will  some  daj  reward 
you,'^  she  said. 

"  She  is  a  very  rich  lady,"  Miss  Ter- 
rapin remarked  to  the  woman. 

Ah  1  she  had  heen  a  rich  lady,  but 
where  were  her  riohes  now  ? 

Helen  Gildersleeve  opened  her  eyes 
after  a  while,  and  Krs.  Yanoe  tried  to 
induce  her  to  taste  a  cracker.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  kept  her  mouth  closed 
firm ;  she  looked  around  as  if  she  coald 
not  comprehend  the  weird,  strange  scene, 
the  red  glare  cityward,  the  dark  heavens 
above.  Presently  it  began  to  rain.  Mrs. 
Yance  drew  the  hood  of  the  water-proof 
down  to  shield  the  invalid's  face,  but  she 
pushed  it  away. 

"Where  are  we — ^what  is  all  this?" 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Yance  explained  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  and  the  hot,  hollow  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  out  the  darkness  be- 
tween them,  and  turn  into  fire  as  they 
were  fixed  on  her. 

"  And  who  are  you  ? — an  angel  from 
heaven?"  she  aske^,  after  having  lis- 
tened quietly  for  some  time. 

"Oh,  no  I  A  child  of  this  world, 
very,  human  and  very  hungry,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  And  yet  you  eat  nothing,  and  try 
to  put  crackers  in  my  mouth.  I  don^t 
want  them.  I  can't  live  if  I  do  eat ;  I 
have  never  lived;  I  have  only  been  a 
torment  to  every  one  whom  I  have  best 
loved.  Bring  your  face  down  nearer,  I 
want  to  see  your  blue  eyes.  Grandison 
loved  a  lady  once  who  had  blue  eyes — 
they  must  have  been  like  yours.     She 


married  another  man.  She  was  the 
cause  of  all  his  misery,  else  he  would 
not  have  taken  me  and  been  cursed. 
Will  you  call  Grandison? — I  am  dying, 
and  I  want  him  I  He  has  been  so  kind ; 
never  a  word  nor  a  look  of  reproach  all 
these  long  years.  I  must  tell  him  how  I 
deceived  him  I  —  I  cannot  die  without 
telling  him.  It  was  because  I  loved  him 
— ^I  had  no  pity  in  my  heart,  it  was  all 
love — and  now  it  has  kindled  a  hell  in 
the  middle  of  a  city  I  I  might  have 
known  it  would." 

She  had  exhausted  herself,  and  fell 
back  listlessly,  with  closed  eyes.  Mrs. 
Yance  changed  the  position  of  the  chair, 
so  that  on  her  knees  she  could  support 
the  feeble  head,  and  thus  managed  with 
her  uplifted  arm  to  shield  the  pale  face 
with  the  hood  of  the  water-proof. 

"Do  you  think  she  is  dying? "  whis- 
pered Miss  Terrapin,  excitedly. 

"I  fear  so— and  yet,  who  can  tell? 
Let  her  sleep,  it  may  revive  her." 

There  were  groups  of  people  near 
them.  There  was  one  man  who  walked 
up  and  down,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 
His  head  rested  upon  his  breast,  and 
sometimes  he  counted  aloud.  Once  or 
twice  words  like  dividend  and  inmrance 
fell  upon  the  night  air.  He  wore  no  hat, 
and  the  rain  pattered  upon  his  head. 
He  kept  up  the  steady  tramp  for  hours, 
swaying  to  the  right  and  left  in  his  gait 
sometimes.  At  last  he  blundered  against 
Miss  Terrapin,  who  was  on  her  knees  by 
Mrs.  Yance.  The  accident  recalled  him 
to  himself  and  he  apologized.  Mrs. 
Yanoe  looked  up,  and  he  looked  down 
into  her  eyes,  bent  lower  and  lower,  as 
if  doubting  his  own  senses. 

"Ah!  Dr.  Greer,"  said  she. 
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He  straightened  himself  immediately. 

**  I  little  thonght  of  meeting  you 
here,^'  came  sadly  from  his  lips. 

His  voice  aroused  Mrs.  Gildersleeve. 

"  Is  it  Grandison  ? " 

'*No;  but  it  is  a  friend/'  said  Mrs. 
Yance,  soothingly. 

"Will  he  go  for  Grandison? — ask 
him." 

"  To  whom  does  she  refer  ? "  inquired 
Dr.  Greer. 

"Rev.  Dr.  Gildersleeve.  Do  yon 
know  him  ?  ^'  inquired  Mrs.  Vance. 

"Enow  him  I — ask  a  Chicago  man 
if  he  knows  Dr.  Gildersleeve  I  Do  I 
know  there  has  been  a  fire?  Excuse 
me,  madam ;  yes,  I  do  know  him,  and  I 
honor  and  respect  him,  too,  more  than 
almost  any  other  man  whom  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  know  in  Chicago." 

"This  sick  lady  here  is  his  wife," 
said  Mrs.  Yance. 

"  Is  it  possible  I  " 

Dr.  Greer  regarded  her  sadly. 

"  She  is  very  low,  and,  as  you  were 
once  a  physician,  perhaps  you  can  in- 
struct us  how  to  make  the  most  of  our 
slender  resources  for  her  comfort.  A 
cup  of  tea,  some  slight  nourishment,  or 
a  tonic,  seems  imperative." 

"Nothing — call  Grandison!"  whis- 
pered the  invalid. 

But  Dr.  Greer  had  taken  a  tonic 
which  roused  him  to  action.  The  voice 
of  the  woman,  whom  he  loved  and  ad- 
mired above  all  others,  had  put  mettle 
into  his  bones,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
do  her  bidding.  He  forgot  his  stocks 
and  profits  and  losses,  and  remembered 
that  somewhere  over  toward  the  lake  he 
had  seen  a  woman  trying  to  make  a  tea- 
kettle boil  over  embers  from  the  burning 


city.  Away  he  ran  as  fast  as  his  short 
legs  could  carry  him,  spreading  himself, 
however,  at  full  length  over  some  snor- 
ing sleepers  before  he  had  accomplished 
a  dozen  rods  in  his  haste  and  the  dark- 
ness. But  he  wa3  agile  as  if  sixteen,  in- 
stead of  sixty,  and  was  up  and  on.  He 
ran  against  a  little  girl  with  such  force 
that  he  knocked  her  down,  and,  stooping 
to  help  her  up,  was  hindered  by  her  de- 
spairing clutch^ 

"  Oh,  tell  me  where  papa  and  mam- 
ma are  I " 

All  kinds  of  household  goods  were 
on  the  ground;  they  were  tumbled  about 
everywhere.  Dr.  Greer  was  impatient 
with  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  progress.  A  man,  stooping  to  min- 
ister to  some  sufferer,  he  leaped  directly 
over,  having  gained  so  much  momentum 
before  seeing  him  that  he  could  not  stop. 
On,  on  to  the  destined  point. 

Yes,  the  woman  had  a  little  hot  Wa- 
ter ;  her  old  man  had  brought  it  all  the 
way  from  the  lake.  She  had  been  mak^ 
ing  tea.  Wouldn't  give  him  a  drop,  not 
she.  "Folks  must  take  care  of  their- 
selves,  and  bring  their  own  teal  "  How 
could  she  feed  all  the  rich  folks  and  their 
grand  ladies?  She  was  good  as  the 
Mstocrats  now ;  they  would  know  how 
it  felt  to  be  poor,  she  guessed.  What 
was  that  she  saw? — a  five-dollar  bill  I 
Was  the  gentleman  really  offering  her  a 
five-dollar  bill  for  a  cup  of  tea  ? 

"Take  it,  Janey!"  whispered  the 
owner  of  a  pair  of  covetous  eyes,  in  the 
darkness  behind  her. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  don't  mind  accommodat- 
ing, but  I  can't  throw  the  cup  in.  I  didn't 
save  but  two  or  three,  and  cups  will  be 
high  now  there's  been  so  many  burned. 
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No,  wooldnH  trust  yon  to  bring  it  back; 
don't  know  who  is  honest  or  who  ain't. 
Two  dollars  I — is  that  it?  I  can't  see  verj 
welL  Never  mind  about  the  cap,  I  al- 
ways like  to  do  favors  I  "  and,  with  seven 
dollars  less  in  his  pocket,  Dr.  Greer 
steadied  a  dingy  cnp  of  villanons-look- 
ing  dark  fluid  in  his  hand,  as  he  picked 
bis  uncertain  and  rainy  way  back  to  the 
ladies.  Mrs.  Yance  used  every  effort  to 
persuade  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  to  sip  even 
one  swallow,  but  in  vain.  Then  Dr. 
Greer,  with  a  grim  smile,  declared  that 
the  nurses  should  obey  him  if  the  pa- 
tient would  not ;  and  Mrs.  Vance  and 
Miss  Terrapin,  with  their  crackers  to 
help  choke  it  down,  divided  the  horrid 
stnflT  between  them. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Greer  borrowed  some 
bed-blankets  from  a  pile  of  goods,  which 
was  guarded  by  a  small  boy  fast  asleep, 
and  the  ladies  were  wrapped  up  and  in 
a  measure  protected  from  the  storm. 
Helen  Gildersleeve  was  again  slumber- 
ing. How  they  all  prayed  for  the  day 
to  dawn  I  Dr.  Greer  felt  her  pulse,  and 
shook  his  head.  What  could  be  done  ? 
Where  go  for  help,  when  there  was  no 
help  ?    The  city  was  burned  I 

The  rain  came  faster,  and  he  took 

off  his  coat  and  held  it  over  Mrs.  Vance. 

She  forbade  his  doing  so,  and  he  put  his 

coat  on  again  with  a  sigh.    Then  the 

rain  subsided,  and  a  heavy  mist  settled 

over  them.    Mrs.  Gildersleeve  struggled, 

and  begged  for  air.    Dr.  Greer  assisted 

Mrs.  Vance  in  raising  her  partially,  but 

the  movement  distressed  her,  and  they 

were  obliged  to  lay  her  back  again.    All 

at  once  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  light 

of  reason  seemed  to  spring  from  them. 

'^I  am  dying,  and  Grandison  is  not 
11 


here  I — tell  him  how  I  wanted  him  1  Oh, 
if  I  could  but  hear  his  voice  in  prayer 
once  more !  I  used  to  mock  him  when 
he  prayed,  and  I  drove  him  from  his 
church  and  people  1  Will  you  ask  him 
if  he  truly  forgave  me  ? — and  say  I  loved 
him,  will  you?  Who,  oh,  who  will  pray  for 
me?  Will  you? "  And  her  quick,  inquir- 
ing gaze  was  riveted  upon  Mrs.  Vance's 
face,  a  face  wan  and  worn  just  then,  but, 
for  all  of  youth's  lost  bloom,  a  face  fall 
of  beauty  which  years  could  not  ruin. 

"  Dear  one,  I  will,"  was  the  touching 
answer. 

And  such  a  prayer  as  welled  from 
her  lips  has  rarely  ever  been  heard.  The 
sufferer  listened  like  one  afraid  of  losing 
jewels  beyond  price.  She  was  grasping 
Mrs.  Vance's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  heart.  The  strong  man  dropped  on 
his  knee;  he  had  been  a  praying  man 
all  his  life,  but  prayer  was  unfolding  a 
new  meaning  to  him  now.  When  we 
are  strong  and  well,  and  the  needs  of 
life  come  freely  at  our  bidding,  and  we 
lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  fall  assurance 
of  a  peacefal  and  fortunate  morrow,  the 
tongue  is  apt  to  syllable  its  supplications 
very  glibly,  and  it  is  easy  to  fancy  a  per- 
fect measure  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  Father  of  aU  mercies.  But  when  we 
are  shut  in  as  with  a  clasping-knife  from 
every  thing  dear,  it  is  no  idle  faith  if  suf- 
ficient to  bear  the  test.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  strangely-impressive  scene — ^the  oc- 
casion, the  circumstances,  the  hour,  the 
stillness,  and  the  low,  clear,  steady  voice, 
which  was  leading  all  present  into  a 
nearer,  tenderer  relation  with  the  Buler 
of  events.  There  were  tears  coursing 
down  cheeks  unused  to  tears,  and  there 
were  choking  sobs  back  in  the  darkness. 
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for  strangers  had  been  creeping  close  to 
catch  the  words. 

"Thank  you— God  bless  you;  I  am 
better  now  I  "  And  Helen  Gildersleeve 
never  spoke  afterward.  She  lay  as  if  in 
a  calm  sleep,  breathing  fainter  and  fainter. 
Dr.  Greer  and  Mrs.  Vance  watched  every 
pulse-beat.  Suddenly  there  was  a  pause 
— her  spirit  had  taken  its  final  flight. 

At  about  the  same  hour  we  had  land- 
ed in  a  far-away  prairie-farmer's  home. 
But  for  Mrs.  Ohafferloe,  Leonardus  would 
have  allowed  us  to  remain  on  the  road- 
side, as  we  begged  of  him.  But  the 
exposure  was  sapping  the  fountains  of 
her  life,  and  he  made  herculean  exertions 
to  reconstruct  our  equipage.  At  last  we 
were  once  more  on  the  highway  to  shel- 
ter. I  don't  know  how  far  we  had  pro- 
ceeded when  Leonardos  left  his  mule  to 
adjust  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  and  the  mule 
left  us.  I  suppose  he  had  got  tired  of 
such  an  unusual  day's  work,  and  con- 
cluded that  his  best  friends  were  his 
worst  enemies.  At  all'  events,  he  had 
freed  himself  from  his  novel  harness  and 
disappeared. 

"  Not  much  of  a  loss.  I  believe  I  can 
draw  you  myself!  "  said  Leonardus. 

He  was  in  earnest,  and  I  jumped  out. 
So  did  Mrs.  Hubcrjide  and  Maggie  and 
Esther,  and  Mrs.  Huberjide  and  Maggie 
volunteered  to  push  the  wagon  from  be- 
hind. We  did  not  get  on  very  fast,  and 
the  rain  set  in ;  but  the  great,  awkward 
wagon -cover  shielded  Mrs.  Chaffcrlee, 
and  I  did  not  mind  for  the  rest.  Esther 
wondered  why  nobody  had  thought  to 
bring  an  umbrella  I  She  was  sure  that 
every  thing  she  had  on  would  be  spoiled. 
Leonardus  told  her  he  thought  there 
would  be  time  for  her  to  run  back  and 


get  one,  while  we  were  travelling  to  the 
next  station.  He  was  bouqd  to  be  cheer- 
ful, and  his  spirit  was  contagious.  I 
laughed  quite  like  myself,  when  panting 
and  perspiring  he  halted  and  called  out : 

"  Five  minutes  for  refreshments !  " 

Esther  did  not  see  how  grown-up 
women  could  go  giggling  along  the  road, 
aft;er  having  had  such  a  dreadfxd  es- 
cape. Bright  asked  what  made  laughing 
wicked?  Esther  replied  by  muttering, 
"  It  is  well  enough  for  those  who  hain't 
got  no  feelings." 

"I've  got  feelings,"  said  Bright;  "I 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  give  my  dog  a 
bone." 

Mrs.  Hubeijide  proposed  to  change 
places  with  Leonardus,  and  let  him  push 
while  she  pulled.  I  took  hold  with  her, 
and  we  had  quit6  a  lively  run  down  a 
slight  descent.  Esther  was  left  in  the 
lurch,  and  Leonardus  made  us  wait  for 
her  to  catch  up.  When  she  came  along- 
side he  asked  her  to  ride,  and  Mrs.  Ha- 
beijide  and  I  laughed  again. 

We  were  not  alone  on  that  lone  road. 
Wagons  and  stragglers  passed  us,  bat 
they  took  no  notice  of  our  primitive  mode 
of  moving.  Once,  while  we  were  rest- 
ing, Leonardus  asked  me  what  I  had 
saved  in  my  bundle.  Was  it  any  thin^ 
which  I  could  make  available  to  thro'w 
around  me  to  keep  off  the  rain?  I  had 
long  since  put  my  Astrakhan  cloak  on 
Mrs.  Chafferlee. 

I  had  forgotten,  so  we  opened  it. 
One  dozen  night-dresses,  which  had  just 
been  sent  home  from  the  seamstress, 
starched  and  rufScd  and  fluted,  and  that 
was  all  I  Leonardus  looked  down  at  me 
with  a  very  comical  expression  on  his 
face. 
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"Speak  it  out;  I  know  what  you 
think,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  wifey,  let  the  wise  vaunt  their 
wisdom.  We  are  spared  to  each  other," 
and  the  exquisite  joy  conferred  on  me  by 
that  little  speech  tingled  to  my  fingers' 
ends. 

A  story-and-a-half  house  greeted  at 
last  our  wearied  vision.  We  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  our  hands  to  the  wagon,  ex- 
cept Esther,  who  declared  that  her  fa- 
ther's daughter  never  should  be  made  a 
pack-horse  of.  We  were  admitted,  and 
Mrs.  Chafferlee  was  tenderly  cared  for 
on  a  soft  feather  bed.  We  all  dropped 
exhausted  around  her,  on  chairs,  on  the 
floor,  anywhere.  The  good  farmer's  wife 
kindled  her  kitchen-fire,  to  prepare  us 
something  to  eat.  Leonardus  brought 
the  sticks  that  built  the  fire.  What 
powers  of  endurance  1  He  came  to  me 
after  a  few  minutes : 

"  Now,  wifey,  you  must  not  borrow 
any  trouble  about  me.  You  are  safe  for 
the  present,  and  I  am  going  to  the  city 
to  look  after  others  who  are  not  so  well 
provided  for." 

I  sprang  up  in  alarm. 

"What,  when  you  have  not  had  a 
mouthful  of  food  for  thirty-six  hours  I " 

"  I  am  not  so  forgetful  of  myself  as 
that.  I  have  been  in  the  pantry,^ and 
blundered  upon  about  a  yard  of  cold 
roast  beef.  I  set  myself  at  work,  and, 
by  diligently  nibbling  I  got  outside  the 
whole  of  it.  Don't  stare  sol — ^I  asked 
permission.  The  farmer  is  saddling  his 
best  horse,  and  is  going  to  dross  me  up 
in  his  hat  and  coat.  So,  good-by  I  Sleep 
and  eat,  and  get  freshened  up  as  much 
as  possible  before  I  get  back." 


Since  I  could  do  nothing  less  than 
follow  his  directions,  I  will  permit  my 
readers  to  follow  him. 

It  was  daylight  when  he  first  came 
upon  the  abomination  of  desolation.  Six 
miles  of  ruin  I  Longitudinally  seven  or 
eight  I  Cellars  were  filled  with  smoul- 
dering and  unsightly  heaps  of  rubbish. 
The  streets  were  encumbered  with  dS- 
hrisy  the  sidewalks  had  tumbled  into  the 
vaults,  the  telegraph-wires,  curled  and 
whitened,  lay  cfverywhere,  and  the  street- 
car rails  were  bent  into  the  most  eccen- 
tric shapes  by  the  heat.  In  many  in- 
stances they  stood  up  out  of  the  car- 
staples  without  any  fire  having  touched 
them,  the  effects  of  the  intensely  heated 
air.  In  one  place  he  got  off  his  horse  to 
examine  a  car-wheel,  which  was  com- 
pletely welded  into  the  rail.  The  beau- 
tiful dwellings,  all  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  North  Chicago,  were  laid 
low,  save  one,  which,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  its  own  grounds,  covering  a 
whole  block,  was  left.  Ha  I  what  is  that 
he  sees  in  that  wild  waste  f  The  great 
greenhouse  of  the  McCaggs,  without  a 
pane  of  glass  broken  I  Their  beautiftil 
home  gone,  the  trees  stripped  of  bark 
and  branches,  and  the  flowers  untouched! 
He  rode  nearer.  The  heat  had  brought 
out  theblossoms,  and  it  was  like  one  great, 
rich,  full  bouquet !  What  a  sight  amid  such 
surroundings  I   He  rode  on.   The  bridges 

were  gone,  the  elevators  were  gone,  the 

• 

churches  were  gone,  the  newspaper-of^ 
fices  were  gone,  the  banks  were  gone,  the 
hotels  were  gone,  the  great  wholesale  and 
retail  stores  were  gone,  the  school-build- 
ings were  gone,  the  custom-house  was 
gone,  the  post-ofllce  was  gone,"^the  city 
hall  was  gone,  the  ga»-works  were  gone. 
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the  water-works  were  gone,  and  the  rail- 
road-stations were  gone.  The  whole  of 
the  great  Central  Depot  might  have  been 
carried  awaj  in  a  hand-basket. 

As  the  growth  of  Ohicago  was  the 
superlative  of  all  modem  history,  so, 
alas  I  its  destruction.  The  storj  of  it 
has  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
has  called  forth  everywhere  tearful 
sympathy  and  generous  aid.  Thank 
God  for  the  chords  which  connect  the 
members  of  our  common  humanity  t  The 
Gospel  doctrine  of  charity  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  While  Leonardus,  on 
that  sad  morning,  saw  how  brick  and 
marble  walls  had  crumbled  like  sand  be- 
fore the  fell  destroyer,  the  importance 
of  our  new  agents  of  civilization  were 
being  realized  by  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. The  railroads,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  deep-sea  cables,  were  mediums  by 
which  Ohristian  nations  proved  that 
they  were  indeed  Christian  to  the  core. 
In  distant  cities,  in  foreign  lands,  the 
tocsin  had  been  rung,  and  from  one  com- 
mon heart  gushed  bounteous  supplies. 
Laden  trains  were  already  flying  to  the 
relief  of  the  houseless  and  starving. 

Leonardus,  after  much  difiSoulty, 
reached  the  west  side,  and  found  Mrs. 
Hortense.  She  was  comfortable,  but 
in  great  distress  of  mind  concerning  her 
daughter.  He  promised  to  let  her  know 
as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  any  informa- 
tion. He  galloped  on,  intending  by  a 
long  dStour  to  reach  the  uubumed  por- 
tion of  the  south  side,  and  learn  if  possi- 
ble of  the  fate  of  Spicy  and  Mrs.  Yance. 
Somewhere  near  Twelfth-Street  bridge 
he  stopped  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
vicious  cow  that  had  kicked  over  the 
kerosene-lamp  that  had  burned  up  two 


hundred  millions  of  dollars,  when  some 
one  caUed  his  name,  and,  turning  his 
head,  he  saw  Spicy's  carriage  being 
reined  up  to  where  he  was  sitting  on  his 
horse,  with  Dr.  Gildersleeve  in  it.  They 
exchanged  questions  and  answers  with 
great  rapidity,  and  started  north  at  a 
brisk  rate,  Leonardus  keeping  as  near 
the  carriage-window  as  his  raw-boned 
old  ambler  would  permit.  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve was  distressed  the  moment  he 
learned  that  Helen  had  not  reached  our 
house,  and  Leonardus  trembled  for  Mrs. 
Vance.  Spicy  was  at  her  friend's  cot- 
tage with  her  children,  in  bed,  and  ten- 
derly cared  for. 

They  turned  aside  when  north  of 
Lake  Street  for  Leonardus  to  point  out 
the  house  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Hor- 
tense, but  they  would  not  take  time  to 
stop  now.  There  was  a  carriage  in  front 
of  it,  however,  at  which  Leonardus 
looked  the  second  time.  An  idea  struck 
him,  for  he  asked  Dr.  Gildersleeve  to 
wait  while  he  rode  that  way.  Yes,  it 
was  Bichard  on  the  box,  holding  Mrs. 
Vance's  singed  horses.  He  had  stayed 
on  the  west  side  with  a  friend,  but  was 
out  early  to  see  whom  he  could  find. 
Mrs.  Hortense  was  the  only  person  of 
whom  he  knew  the  whereabouts ;  he  had 
obtained  that  information  from  Leonar- 
dus among  the  terrors  of  yesterday.  He 
thoilght  by  applying  to  her  he  should 
get  the  clew  to  others.  She  told  him 
that  General  Belmore  had  been  there, 
and  was  coming  again.  He  waited,  and 
was  rewarded. 

Leonardus  ordered  him  to  follo^v- 
them,  as  they  were  on  the  search  for 
Mrs.  Vance,  and  the  man  was  only  too 
glad  to  obey,  for  he  loved  his  mistress. 
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The  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
city  reached,  and  they  moved  slowly  and 
peered  anxiously  among  the  groups  of 
dejected -looking  people  by  the  way- 
sides. It  was  enough  to  wring  one's 
heart  to  see  them  in  their  misery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heart-rending  and  harrow- 
ing tales  of  distress  to  which  they  could 
not  stop  to  listen.  Lincoln  Park,  in- 
deed I  How  hope  to  find  the  lost  in 
that  incongruous  assemblage  ? 

Leaving  the  carriages  and  the  farm- 
er's horse  in  charge  of  the  drivers, 
Leonardus  and  Dr.  Gildersleeve  set  out 
on  their  pilgrimage.  They  went  across, 
they  went  up  and  down,  they  wound 
around  among  the  paths  and  shrubbery, 
their  eyes  ever  active  —  ever  on  the 
alert. 

"Mrs.  Yance  may  have  obtained  a 
Tehide  and  been  transported  far  into  the 
country,"  said  Leonardus. 

Just  then  Cousin  Phil  nearly  ran  over 
him. 

"Ay  I  fey  I  Belmore,  have  you  seen 
my  mother  ? " 

"  No.    Have  you  lost  her  ?  " 

"  I  fear  so.  Our  house  was  burned 
while  I  was  trying  to  get  a  few  packages 
of  money  out  of  the  bank.  I  have  no 
idea  where  to  look  for  her." 

"  I  wlQ  take  one  side  of  the  park  and 
you  the  other,  and  we  shall  thereby  com- 
pass more  territory  in  the  same  space 
of  tune,"  said  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  leaving 
them. 

Leonardus  and  Phil  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded half  a  hundred  yards  when  they 
came  upon  the  two  pale  women,  watch- 
ing by  the  sleeping  dead.  Helen  Gilder- 
sleeve, on  the  straightened  cushions  of 
the  easy-chair,  was  neatly  wrapped  in 


the  water-proofj  awaiting  her  last  jour- 
ney. Mrs.  Vance  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  Miss  Terrapin's  head  was  ly- 
ing in  her  lap.  Dr.  Greer,  who  had  been 
revolvmg  all  the  morning  in  a  circle, 
without  finding  any  way  to  relieve  the 
ladies,  appeared,  and  told  Leonardus  what 
Mrs.  Vance  had  undergone,  and,  since 
her  carriage  was  so  near,  they  both 
thought  it  best  for  her  to  go  immediately 
to  it,  Phil  offering  to  remain  with  Miss 
Terrapin  until  Leonardus^  should  over- 
take Dr.  Gildersleeve. 

Mrs.  Vance  was  far  more  exhausted 
than  she  had  even  dreamed,  and  it  waa 
with  great  difficulty  that,  leaning  on  Dr. 
Greer's  arm,  she  accomplished  the  dis- 
tance. He  noticed  that  her  shoes  were 
burned  almost  entirely  off  her  feet,  and 
that  her  eyelashes  were  gone.  She 
begged  Dr.  Greer  to  go  directly  back  to 
Miss  Terrapin,  and,  once  more  buried 
among  the  cushions  of  her  own  luxurious 
carriage,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief. 
Richard  got  down  from  his  seat,  came 
round  to  the  window,  and  said : 

"  Don't  take  on  so  I  Mrs.  Ohafferlee 
was  carried  as  safe  as  a  brick.  I  don't 
think  your  block  was  much  burned.  I 
ruther  guess  the  girls  got  the  things  out 
of  the  house,  for  they  are  deused  smart 
workers." 

"  Thank  you,  Richard.  You  are  very 
kind,"  she  replied,  and  he  wiped  the 
dampness  from  his  eyes,  and  was  glad 
he  had  made  his  crude  attempt  at  con- 
solation. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    BLEEPINa    DEAD. 

« 

Thbeb-^quabtebb  of  an  hour  passed. 
Then  was  seen  approaching,  slowly,  Leo- 
nardus  and  Phil,  bearing  all  that  re- 
mained of  Helen  Gildersleeve.  Beside 
them  walked  her  husband,  looking  ten 
years  older  than  when  he  entered  the 
Park,  and,  following.  Dr.  Greer  assisted 
Miss  Terrapin,  who,  like  Mrs.  Vance, 
could  hardly  support  her  own  weight. 
He  helped  her  into  the  carriage  with 
Mrs.  Vance,  who,  at  the  first  moment 
possible,  held  an  earnest  conversation 
with  Leonardus ;  then  the  door  of  her 
carriage  was  closed,  and  she  was  on  her 
way  to  her  aunt  Mary,  at  our  place  of 
reftige  on  the  prairie. 

Dr.  Greer  and  Dr.  Gildersleeve  were 
both  amazed  at  the  abruptness  of  her  de- 
parture. They  both  wished  to  speak  to 
her.  Dr.  Greer  had  indefinitely  formed 
projects  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  might 
be  able  to  serve  her.  He  had  words  for 
her  ears,  at  all  events.  Dr.  Gildersleeve 
was  profoundly  grateful  to  one  who  had 
shown  such  rare  self-abnegation  in  min- 
istering to  his  unfortunate  wife ;  for  Dr. 
Greer  and  Miss  Terrapin  had  both  borne 
testimony,  during  the  few  minutes  he 
had  been  with  them.  He  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  English  language  could  furnish 
him  any  form  of  speech  with  which  to 
thank  her  as  he  wished,  when,  lo  I  she 
was  gone,  and  he  had  not  even  seen  her 
face. 

His  quick  mind  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  Helenas  remains.  They 
must  be  taken  East  and  deposited  in  the 
old  family  vault,  where  her  fathers  slept. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they 


were  many,  must  be  overcome  by  per- 
sistent, energetic  effort.  West  Chicago 
was  intact,  except  the  portions  near  the 
river,  and  they  could  doubtless  find  some 
church  where  she  could  be  received  and 
prepared  for  removal  They  made  the 
attempt,  and,  not  until  the  dead  rested 
in  a  simple  piue  coffin,  did  Leonardus 
turn  his  face  ruinward. 

The  world  may  well  wonder,  for 
where  was  there  ever  such  undaunted 
pluck  and  enterprise  manifested  as  among 
the  business-men  of  Chicago  ?  With  their 
great  commercial  structures  still  crum- 
bling and  smoking  about  them,  with  their 
wealth  still  buried  in  vaults  beneath  the 
ruins,  with  no  assurance  as  to  what 
measure  of  indemnity  they  could  expect 
from  the  insurance  companies  for  their 
terrible  losses,  they  were  already  at 
work  devising  ways  and  means  to  re- 
build the  city,  and  reestablish  its  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  the  West.  Leo- 
nardus spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
among  those  cool-headed  men,  who  had 
already  organized  relief  -  committees  in 
every  division  of  the  city  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  the  destitute,  and,  not 
until  long  after  the  shades  of  evening 
had  fallen,  did  he  return  to  us.  He 
slept  on  the  kitchen-floor,  with  a  buffalo- 
robe  wound  about  him,  and  was  off 
again  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  was 
up.  There  was  no  repining  at  losses; 
although  few  had  lost  more  heavily  than 
we,  no  manifestations  of  discouragement, 
no  faint-heartedness,  on  his  part. 

"  If  Mrs.  Vance's  carriage  is  avail- 
able, try  to  meet  us  at  the  church  at  ono 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  as  there  will  be 
brief  ftneral  exercises,"  were  his,part- 
ing  words  to  me,  through  the  cat-hole 
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of  the  door,  for  five  of  us  oconpied  im- 
provised beds  in  one  apartment. 

He  seemed  to  have  room  in  his  heart 
for  every  thing,  nor  was  I  jealous  of  my 
apparently  infinitesimal  place  at  such  a 
time. 

Fred  Gildersleeve  arrived  from  New 
York  that  same  morning.  His  brother 
met  him  at  the  train,  and  prepared  his 
mind  for  what  was  to  follow.  He  had 
passed  through  a  fearful  season  of  ex- 
citement and  cankering  anxiety  on  his 
journey.  All  sorts  of  rumors  had 
reached  him.  The  telegrams  received  in 
New  York  before  be  left  excited  the 
greatest  consternation  in  view  of  the 
probable  financial  results.  The  panic  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  Black  Friday,  so 
firesh  in  the  memory  of  America's  sons. 
One  word  alone — Chicago— seemed  to 
be  the  beginning  of  every  sentence  ut- 
tered in  the  great  metropolis.  It  was 
shouted  by  the  newsboys,, buzzed  by  the 
dealers  in  stocks,  whispered  by  bankers 
and  startled  insurance-agents,  discussed 
aloud  by  friends  and  strangers,  by  peo- 
ple walking  and  by  people  riding,  by 
people  selling  and  by  people  buying,  by 
rich  and  by  poor,  by  old  and  by  young. 
Fred  Gildersleeve  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  reach  his  wife, 
had  it  been  possible.  But  he  must 
wait  till  the  train  went.  He  knew  his 
house  was  burned  long  before  that  huge 
engine  spit  and  sputtered  and  puffed  and 
jerked  the  cars  out  of  New  York.  He 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Spicy's 
heroism  and  strength  of  character,  but 
what  could  a  woman  do,  tied  down  with 
three  little  children  ?  He  learned  what 
a  woman  could  do  and  had  done ! 


I  complied  with  Leonardus's  wishes, 
but  neither  Mrs.  Vance  nor  Miss  Terra- 
pin was  able  to  leave  her  bed.  Mrs. 
Huberjide  and  Bright  accompanied  me, 
for  I  had  promised  the  former  to  drive 
about  among  the  refugees  and  try  to  find 
her  husband. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve,  and  his  brother, 
Mrs.  Hortense,  Dr.  Greer,  and  Leonar- 
dus,  were  already  at  the  church  when 
we  arrived.  The  pastor  and  two  or 
three  strangers  were  also  present.  The 
exercises  commenced  immediately,  and 
were  beautifully,  appropriate.  A  few 
flowers  had  been  scattered  on  the  coffin, 
and  we  all  took  a  final  farewell  glance 
at  the  marble  face,  upon  which  there 
was  no  trace  of  pain  or  suffering  now 
— ^but  peace,  sweet  peace. 

I  had  just  time  to  take  Mrs.  Hor- 
tense's  hand  and  express  my  ardent 
sympathy  in  her  affliction,  when  Leonar- 
dus  hurried  me  to  the  carriage,  whisper- 
ing: 

"  We  are  already  in  danger  of  miss- 
ing the  train — ^having  waited  for  you  to 
get  here." 

"Why  was  I  always  behind  time  in 
every  thing  ?  I  sat  looking  after  them 
until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then 
turned  my  attention  to  Mrs.  Hubeijide. 
She  knew  one  family  on  the  west  side ; 
she  thought  it  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  Mr.  Hubeijide  would  re- 
port himself  there.  She  told  me  the 
number  as  near  as  she  could  remember, 
and  I  hunted  it  up.  She  was  right  in 
her  conjectures.  Mr.  Hubeijide  was 
there.  He  had  arrived  about  an  hour 
before  ourselves.  He  was  surprised  to 
meet  his  wife  thus.  I  don't  know  what 
he  thought  had  become  of  her.     He  had 
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ran  for  the  lake  when  he  saw  the  fright- 
fill  dght  of  flames  striking  bnildings  and 
going  directlj  through  them,  often  send- 
ing their  bristling  tongues  rods  into  the 
rear  and  into  some  other  building  at  the 
same  moment  1  What  chance  was  there 
for  a  man  when  the  rery  bricks  were 
consumed  instantaneouslj  ?  He  buried 
himself  in  sand  and  water  until  he  was 
taken  off  bj  a  tug.  He  had  been  fortj- 
eight  hours  without  food,  and  was  finish- 
ing a  rather  long-drawn-out  meal  of 
cold  meat  and  bread-and-butter  while  he 
talked  with  us.  He  declared  upon  his 
word  as  a  gentleman  of  honor  that  he  had 
neyer  seen  such  a  fire  in  his  life.  I  be- 
lieved him.  I  left  Mrs.  Hubeijide  to 
compare  notes  and  see  if  they  could  set- 
tle the  question  between  them,  which 
had  encountered  the  most  danger. 

When  I  told  Leonardus  about  the  in- 
terview, he  laughed. 

"He  was  a  New- York  man,  you  say? 
That  accounts  for  it  all.  He  can't  stand 
fire.  If  he  and  his  wife  rode  in  a  coal- 
cart  from  the  Tremont  to  Indiana  Street, 
I  should  have  supposed  they  woidd  have 
hung  together  to  the  end  of  the  route. 
But  he  probably  thought  that  wives 
were  a  commodity  which  could  be  got 
any  day — ^if  he  should  by  any  chance  get 
bnmed  himself^  there  would  be  no  more 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage." 

I  shook  my  head  reprovingly.  I  was 
like  Esther,  averse  to  levity  on  grave 
subjects.  I  was  glad  they  had  found 
each  other,  and  I  hoped  that  New  York 
would  send  them  another  wedding-outfit. 

Before  he  slept  Wednesday  night, 
Fred  Gildersleeve  had  rented  a  fhmished 
cottage  on  the  lower  part  of  Michigan 
Avenue,  and,  on  Thursday,  moved  his 


family,  with  the  few  things  Spicy  had 
saved,  into  it.  The  next  morning  their 
carriage  came  for  us.  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  Mrs.  Vance  behind,  but  there  was 
no  alternative,  for  it  did  not  seem  pru- 
dent to  try  to  move  Mrs.  Chafferlee. 
Miss  Terrapin  was  quite  sick,  also,  and 
Mrs.  Yance  insisted  upon  keeping  and 
taking  care  of  her. 

"  If  I  have  enough  money  left  to  in- 
sure me  a  pint  of  oatmeal  per  day,  I 
shall  settle  a  pension  on  Miss  Terrapin, 
for  her  faithfulness  to  me  on  Monday," 
she  said. 

But  how  was  it  likely  to  be  about  her 
pint  of  oatmeal  per  day  ?  That  was  the 
questicm.  Dr.  Greer  had  been  to  the 
farmer's  house  to  discuss  it  with  her, 
and  had  gone  away  sadder  than  he  came. 
Leonardus  said  the  land  was  left,  if  'the 
blocks  of  stores  and  dwellings  were  gone. 
She  would  probably  recover  something 
from  the  Eastern  insurance  t^ompanies. 
Not  one  in  Chicago  would  ever  pay  Rve 
cents  on  a  dollar.  How  was  she  situated 
at  present?  She  had  not  a  solitary 
penny.  Her  purse,  which  was  in  her 
pocket  when  she  left  her  house,  was  not 
there  at  a  later  date.  Whether  it  had 
been  lost  or  stolen,  it  was  all  the  same — 
gone.  Leonardus  hadn't  any  money. 
He  had  paid  his  last  dollar  to  a  boy  for 
running  with  a  message  for  him  during 
the  second  hour  of  the  fire.  I  hadn't 
any,  not  even  a  pocket-book.  I  left  that 
under  my  pillow,  where  I  usually  put  it 
at  night. 

But  Spicy  always  had  money,  and  I 
promised  to  send  some  to  Mrs.  Yance  for 
present  necessities,  as  soon  as  we  got  to 
the  south  side. 

What  was  my  consternation  on  find- 
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ing  Spicy  without  a  dollar  I  She  had 
paid  all  she  had  to  workmen  and  others 
daring  the  fire.  And,  what  was  more 
embarrassing  still,  Fred  had  returned 
from  New  York  with  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  that  had 
all  been  spent  in  getting  his  family  safely 
housed. 

"  We  are  a  pretty  set  I "  said  Leonar- 
dus,  walking  up  and  down. 

"Haven't  you  any  credit?"  asked 
Fred. 

"I  did  have,  but  it  is  in  dust  and 
ashes  now.  I  dare  say  I  shall  have 
again,  but  I  should  like  a  quarter  or  ten 
cents  to  carry  in  my  pocket  meanwhile. 
It  makes  a  man  feel  more  like  a  man,  you 
know." 

"  How  would  it  do  to  set  up  a  curios- 

« 

ity-stand  and  charge  fLve  cents  a  look  ?  '^ 
said  Fred,  producing  some  half-melted 
sleeve-buttons  which  he  had  picked  up, 
and  which  were  in  themselves  mournful 
evidences  of  the  nation's  calamity. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Leonardus, 
"  of  a  stick  of  petrified  wood  which  was 
shown  me  yesterday.  It  had  been  ex- 
humed from  under  a  drug-store  where  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  into 
stone  by  some  new  and  hitherto  undis- 
covered process  connected  with  the  fire. 
It  really  had  the  density  and  weight  of 
stone.  Some  thought  it  maple  by  the 
grain,  others  declared  it  pine,  judging 
from  the  pitch-deposits  which  seemed  to 
be  in  it.  It  was  cut  up  and  distributed 
among  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and 
a  piece  is  to  be  submitted  to  Prof.  Pagan, 
of  St.  Louis,  who,  if  you  remember,  lost 
his  position  as  State  geologist,  by  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  tin  crrew  in 
Missouri." 


"I  saw  something  still  more  remark* 
able  to-day,"  said  Fred.  "I  saw  the 
Hon.  Olemence  Fortescue,  State  Senator 
of  Nebraska,  carrying  in  a  ton  of  coal  by 
hand.  He  came  to  Chicago  as  fast  as 
steam  could  bring  him,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  fire,  for  he  had  a  brother 
here  who  had  lost  his  place  of  business. 
They  knocked  round,  and  put  up  a  little 
shanty  with  such  material  as  they  could 
get  hold  o^  and,  as  he  was  aching  for 
something  more  to  do,  he  lent  a  ready 
ear  and  a  helping  hod  to  a  poor  woman 
who  was  bewailing  the  fate  of  a  heap  of 
unprotected  coal  which  had  been  dumped 
in  front  of  her  door.  I  inquired  if  she 
was  husbandless  and  a  widow.  He  said 
not.  It  was  an  instance  of  pure  good- 
nature. Charity  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  for  the  woman  had  not  been  touched 
by  the  fire,  she  only  was  afraid  her  fuel 
would  be  stolen.  Her  husband  was  on  a 
neighboring  corner,  talking  loudly,  and 
calling  our  city  officials  idiots  for  letting 
every  thing  go  to  the  mischief." 

Leonardus^s  lip  curled  under  his  mus- 
tache, but  he  continued  his  promenade. 
At  one  end  of  the  library  was  a  small 
conservatory  filled  with  choice  plants 
and  fiowers,  and,  conspicuous  there,  a 
tube-rose,  much  too  weighty  for  its  feeble 
stalk,  was  trying  to  open  its  petals.  He 
paused  before  the  glass  door  and  re- 
garded it  intently,  then  turned  abruptly 
toward  Fred, 

"How  did  yon  happen  to  find  this 
gem  of  a  cottage  all  fitted  up  as  it  were 
to  order?  It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
inquire  before." 

Fred  smiled.  There  was  something 
very  peculiar  about  Fred's  smile.  "  Ah, 
general,  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     It  was 
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tlie  third  house  I  rented  on  that  mem- 
orable Wednesday  which  seems  a  month 
ago,  judging  from  events  since,  after  we 
parted  with  Brother  Grandison  at  the 
cars.  The  first  belonged  to  mj  old  part- 
ner Stevens.  I  met  him  just  after  you 
left  me  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Eighteenth  Street,  and,  as  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  going  anywhere  in  particu- 
lar, I  offered  to  take  him  there.  He  was 
in  a  state  of  great  nervous  excitement, 
had  lost  heavily,  had  been  without  sleep 
for  three  days  and  nights,  and  was  near- 
ly famished  for  want  of  food.  He  talked 
about  sending  his  family  to  friends  in 
Pittsburg,  and  I  proposed  to  rent  his 
house  off  his  hands.  The  idea  struck 
him  favorably,  wo  discussed  all  the  pros 
and  consy  and  closed  the  bargain,  except 
signing  the  lease,  which  was  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  course  of  the  day.  I 
stopped  to  see  Spicy,  and  was  to  join  him 
at  the  house,  which  I  wished  to  examine, 
in  half  an  hour.  When  I  arrived,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  I  found  his  practical 
wife  just  closing  an  arrangement  with 
another  gentleman.  Stevens  undertook 
an  explanation,  but  I  did  not  wait  to  hear 
it.  I  hurried  to  the  next  block,  where  I 
could  see  a  sign  swinging.  Found  a  de- 
cent three-story  brick,  the  paste  on  the 
notice  *  to  let,'  not  yet  dry.  The  propri- 
etor rented  it  to  me  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  I  left,  to  see  about 
raising  the  requisite  amount  of  money 
to  advance  before  putting  our  names  to 
papers.  The  man  knew  me,  hence  I  had 
no  fears  of  his  breaking  his  word.  I 
stopped  to  see  Spicy  again,  for  you  must 
know  that  I  had  as  yet  exchanged  but  a 
few  words  with  her.  The  doctor,  who 
seemed  wretchedly  anxious  as  to  the  re- 


sults of  her  extreme  prostration,  stood 
guard  at  her  door,  and  forbade  our  talk- 
ing over  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  pro- 
hibited a  word  of  reference  to  the  late 
terrible  scenes  which  she  had  passed 
through.  I  took  my  carriage,  which  had 
just  been  put  in  the  bam,  for  a  drive  out 
to  Danforth's  on  the  west  side,  knowing 
that  he  always  kept  money  at  his  house, 
and  never  doubting  but  that  he  would 
cash  a  draft  for  me  on  New  York;  I 
was  hindered  for  a  few  minutes  talking 
with  some  gentlemen  at  Twelfth-Street 
bridge,  and  a  little  beyond  I  met  Charles 
Hinchman.  He  was  on  horseback,  riding 
furiously,  but  reined  up  to  shake  hands 
with  me  through  the  carriage-window — 
said  his  family  were  yet  in  the  open  air 
somewhere  on  the  north  side,  but  that 
he  had  hired  a  house,  and  was  going  for 
them,  hoping  to  get  them  under  cover 
before  nightfall.  I  congratulated  him 
upon  having  found  such  a  rare  commod- 
ity as  a  house,  and  told  him  how  I  had 
been  similarly  blessed.  He  inquired 
where  mine  was  located,  and  I  told  him 
No.  —  Wabash  Avenue. 

"  *  What  1  in  the  Wilmarth  block  ? ' 

" '  Yes.' 

" '  Impossible  I  I  have  just  rented  that 
house  myself.' 

"  *  I  engaged  to  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month  for  it  not  more  than  an 
hour  ago ! ' 

^^ '  And  I  signed  a  lease  Agreeing  to 
give  two  hundred  dollars  per  month  not 
twenty  minutes  since ! ' 

"There  was  no  longer  any  question 
about  who  had  the  best  right  to  the  es- 
tablishment. The  afternoon  was  waning, 
and  we  did  not  waste  many  more  min- 
utes together.    I  drove  up  and  down  and 
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over  and  across ;  I  inquired  everywhere 
and  of  everybody.  I  was  told  it  was  of 
no  use.  Others  had  scoared  every  inch 
of  the  standing  part  of  the  city,  and  there 
was  not  a  house  of  any  sort  to  be  had.  I 
was  about  to  give  up  the  search  for  that 
day,  when  my  eye  lighted  upon  a  bit  of 
paper  pinned  upon  the  door  of  this  cot- 
tage. In  an  instant  I  was  upon  the  steps, 
and  five  gentlemen  followed  me.  In  an- 
swer to  my  violent  ring  a  lady  opened 
the  door,  evidently  much  agitated.  I 
asked  the  rent  of  the  house. 

'* '  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  month,*  she  said,  in  a  feverish 
tone. 

"  'I  will  take  it,  you  may  tell  these 
gentlemen  the  house  is  rented,'  I  replied, 
quickly,  and  walked  in  while  saying  so, 
although  the  lady  stepped  aside  to  let  me 
pass  her  with  apparent  reluctance. 

'( ( My  son  has  already  gone  out  to 
inquire  after  the  responsibility  of  four  or 
five  applicants,  and  I  cannot  give  you  an 
answer  now,'  she  said,  turning  slightly 
pale. 

*''But  I  will  take  the  house,  and  I 
must  have  my  answer  now,'  I  replied, 
authoritatively,  and,  dropping  into  a  chair 
by  the  centre- table,  I  commenced  writing 
with  my  pocket-pencil  upon  a  scrap  of 
paper  which  lay  there. 

"  *  What  are  you  doing  ? '  she  asked, 
with  a  distressed  look. 

"*  Drawing  up  a  contract  for  you  to 
sign.' 

"  ^  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  sign  any  con- 
tract now,  nor  give  you  the  refusal  of  the 
house  even,  until  my  son  returns.  Please 
don't  try  to  take  advantage  of  an  unpro- 
tected lady.' 

"  <  Have  no  fears  on  that  score,  mad- 


am ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  endeavor  to 
protect  you.  And,  as  those  gentlemen 
upon  the  steps  are  rather  clamorous  for 
admittance,  you  had  better  tell  them  the 
house  is  rented,  for  I  shall  take  it.' 

^^  She  looked  at  me  with  incredulous 
wonder  I  Her  situation  must  have  been 
a  painful  one.  She  had  been  induced  to 
put  her  house  in  the  market  in  order  to 
fiy  to  some  safer  abode,  but  had  never 
dreamed  that  overwhelming  numbers 
would  wrangle  with  each  other  in  order 
to  secure  it  I — There  was  a  scuffl.e  on  the 
veranda,  and  one  man  knocked  another 
down.  She  ran  to  the  window,  then 
came  back,  trembling. 

"  *  But,  sir,  I  do  not  even  know  your 
name ! ' 

" '  Fred  GUdersleeve.' 

*^She  started,  and  her  countenance 
changed. 

"  *  Are  you  ho  who  married  Spicy 
Merriman? ' 

"  *  The  same.    Do  you  know  her? ' 

"A  broad  belt  of  light  crossed  her 
face,  and,  stepping  quickly  to  the  door, 
she  announced  to  the  impatient  outsiders 
that  the  house  was  rented.  Then  she 
explained.  Her  daughter  was  one  of 
Miss  Gilbert's  pupils,  and  had  known 
Spicy  at  school,  etc. 

"  I  finished  my  contract,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that,  in  consideration  of  ten 
dollars,  by  me  paid,  Mrs.  Sontag  was  to 
rent  me  her  house,  at  eight  o'clock  the 
same  evening.    She  remarked : 

"  *  I  should  hke  the  privilege  of  re- 
serving my  silver  and  linen.' 

"It  was  the  first  intimation  I  had 
that  I  was  renting  afumuhed  house  I  I 
had  been  so  eager  to  obtain  the  mere 
shell  of  a  building,  that  I  had  thought  of 
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notbing  beyond*  I  qoietlj  pnt  back  mj 
peDcil  aad  iiuerted  tbe  word  furnished^ 
whUe  I  graciooslj  permitted  the  owner  to 
reserve  the  cmstomary  articles !  To  make 
a  sure  thing  doubly  sure,  after  she  had 
signed  the  paper,  I  took  out  my  three- 
hondred  dollar  watch,  and  insisted  npon 
her  retaining  it  until  my  return.  She 
was  loth  to  do  so ;  said  she  did  not  wish 
to  incur  such  a  responsibility,  it  might 
be  stolen,  or  the  remainder  of  the  city 
might  bum ;  but  I  made  her  keep  it.  I 
then  drove  over  to  Danforth's,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  he  refused  to  cash  my 
paper!  Said  tbe  whole  country  would 
go  to  smash,  New  York  banks  and  alL 
Said  he  hadn't  a  dollar,  but  he  knew  I 
knew  that  he  was  lying.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  by  the  time  I  got  back  to  Mrs. 
Sontag's,  and  I  found  her  with  trunks 
packed  and  anxious  to  leave  for  the  East 
on  the  ten-o'clock  evening  train.  She 
seemed  to  think  what  was  left  of  the  city 
would  certainly  bum  before  she  could 
get  out  of  its  limits.  As  she  was  going 
to  New  York,  I  offered  her  a  sight-draft;, 
which  she  accepted ;  the  whole  business 
was  closed — she  went  out,  and  we  came 
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m. 

'^  There  is  something  strikingly  fa- 
miliar in  the  fashion  of  these  rooms," 
said  Leonardns.  He  had  twice  walked 
to  the  parlor-door,  as  if  on  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation, while  Fred  had  been  telling 
his  story. 

An  idea  ran  like  a  knife  through  my 
brain  just  at  that  instant  I  We  were  in 
the  old  Dwight  mansion,  which  had  been 
moved  down-town,  backed  upon  a  cor- 
ner lot,  and  remodelled  and  fitted  up 
until  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  did  not  recognize  it  readily. 


'  Spicy,  propped  up  with  cushions  on  the 
sofa,  laughed  quite  like  herself  when  I 
pointed  out  the  old  familiar  niches  in  the 
walls.  But  her  face  saddened  agiun  in- 
stantly, for  the  associations  of  tbe  ghost- 
closet,  the  recent  revelation,  and  the  sad 
termination  of  the  life  of  poor  Helen 
Gildersleeve,  were  too  painfully  fresh  in 
her  mind.  And  I  thought  of  Nursy 
Brown,  and  what  she  must  have  suffered 
during  the  time  she  lived  with  me  as  a 
servant,  for  the  very  shape  of  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  notwithstanding  their 
new  dress,  carried  me  back  to  those 
other  and  long-ago  days.  Fred  inter- 
rupted my  reverie,  for  we  had  all  been 
eloqnentiy  silent  for  a  time. 

'*  But  about  this  money-matter,  gen- 
eral; if  you  won't  undertake  to  make 
any  by  honest  labor,  we  shall  be  relieved 
as  soon  as  Grandison  gets  back,  next 
week,  for  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
his  laid  away  «t  the  East,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  help  the  rest  of  us  until  we 
can  stand  on  our  own  feet." 

"  Water  seems  of  more  account  than 
money  just  now,"  said  Spicy.  "  There 
is  none  nearer  than  the  lake,  and  we 
shall  need  some  dinner  by-and-by." 

"That  is  only  a  few  blocks  away! 
John  must  bring  some  instead  of  driving 
us  to  the  ruins.    We  will  take  the  cars." 

"  The  cars,  indeed  I  who  will  pay  for 
us  ?  I  think  we  will  take  to  our  feet," 
sfud  Leonardus,  laughing. 

"  And  how  about  the  dinner  ? "  asked 
Spicy.  "  If  there  are  no  butcher-shops 
and  groceries,  and  no  supplies  in  the 
city,  and  no  money — " 

Fred  laid  his  hand  across  her  mouth. 
"Do  you  remember  the  mock-trial  on 
board  the  steamboat  last  summer,  when 
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the  culprit  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
after  that  imprisoned  for  life,  and,  upon 
his  release,  doomed  to  join  the  temper- 
ance-society ?  " 

"  I  am  not  able  to  make  the  applica- 
tion," interrupted  Leonardus. 

^^I  suppose  not,  since  it  does  not 
reach  your  case.  But  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  us  to  sit  and  look  at  each  other 
like  a  party  of  children  who  have  lost  all 
their  marbles — ^particularly  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  something  to  eat.  I  am  get- 
ting up  an  appetite  myself.  Come,  gen- 
eral, let  us  go  on  a  foraging  expe- 
dition." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  ean  dot  "  said 
Spicy. 

"Trust  two  good-looking  men  to 
scare  up  something.  Was  it  not  I  who 
invented  a  potato-candlestick  last  night? 
Have  you  no  blind  feuth  ?  I  don't  think 
I  shall  apply  to  the  relief-conmiittee,  of 
which  General  Belmore  here  happens  to 
be  one,  unless  it  is  for  a  cigan  I'm  dy- 
ing for  a  smoke,"  and  Fred  kissed  Spicy, 
and  the  two  strode  away. 

Saturday  morning  I  went  over  to  see 
Mrs.  Yance,  and  recited  the  various 
straits  to  which  we  had  all  been  sub- 
jected by  the  want  of  a  few  dollars  in 
change.  Who  ever  knew  before  that 
one  had  so  many  ways  for  money  ?  It 
was  just  as  impossible  to  borrow  as  it 
was  to  lend !  Where  one  was  as  well 
off  as  we,  ten  thousand  were  worse  off. 
Money  I  such  a  thing  was  not  in  circula- 
tion! 

Mrs.  Yance  smiled. 

*'^  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  drop 
from  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  nothing,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  every 


souvenir  of  the  past,  as  I  am.  Not  a 
fragment  of  any  thing  exists  that  was 
once  mine.  Not  even  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, nor  a  precious  gift,  nor  jewel,  nor 
pen-stroke— all  my  idols  are  gone." 

I  was  weak  enough  to  break  down 
there,  for  what  I  had  had,  and  I  fear  too 
lightly  appreciated,  came  rushing  into 
my  mind,  and  Mrs.  Yance  sprang  and 
threw  her  arms  around  me  and  kissed, 
me  without  speaking.  Was  she  weeping, 
also? 

I  recovered  myself  presently,  for  I 
thought  of  Leonardus,  and  how  much 
harder  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  him 
than  me,  and  I  went  to  the  window  and 
commented  upon  the  fine-looking  chick- 
ens which  were  stalking  up  and  down 
the  yard,  and  asked  Mrs.  Yance  how  her 
horses  liked  boarding  on  hay. 

She  said  Bichard  was  in  the  greatest 
distress  for  want  of  a  curry-comb  and 
brush. 

After  a  while  I  got  back  to  the  origi- 
nal object  of  my  visit,  to  tell  her  how 
the  dreadful  money-pinch  would  be  over 
as  soon  as  Dr.  Gildersleeve  returned,  for 
he  was  expected  to  bring  a  small  bank  in 
his  trunk. 

Oh, .  how  quickly  the  spirit  took 
alarm  I 

"You  need  not  be  weighed  down 
with  care  for  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Belmore. 
Aunt  Mary  is  now  able  to  go  to  Detroit, 
and  I  shall  leave  on  Monday.  The  rail- 
road is  issuing  free  tickets — ^hush  (as  I 
attempted  to  interrupt  her)  I  what  mat- 
ters it  if  I  do  accept  the  provisions  of  a 
grand  and  spontaneous  charity  ?  I  would 
not  even  hesitate  to  dwell  under  one  of 
those  twelve  thousand  tents  which  have 
been  sent  to  shelter  tl^e  houseless.    But 
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it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  distant  rela- 
tives in  Detroit,  or  rather  Aunt  Mary 
has,  and  they  will  give  ns  cordial  wel- 
come. Herbert,  her  son,  is  in  a  position 
to  help  her,  and  for  the  rest  I  mnst  tmst 
in  God.  The  good  fanner  here  declines 
to  accept  any  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices, as  he  did  in  yoar  case ;  but  he  will 
be  the  first  one  I  shall  remember  if  ever 
my  turn  comes." 

I  tried  to  combat  her  purpose.  Fred 
and  Spicy  had  a  room  designated  for  her 
in  their  house.  But  she  was  firm.  As 
for  Miss  Terrapin,  I  took  her  home  with 
me.  How  she  mourned  over  the  loss  of 
her  wigl  Her  few  .scattering  hairs, 
which  had  not  been  white  before  the 
fire,  were  white  now,  and  she  felt  the 
October  cold  about  her  head  keenly. 

"  Are  all  the  hair-dressing  establish- 
ments burned  ? "  was  her  pathetic  inquiry 
when  I  commenced  making  her  toilet, 
preparatory  to  the  drive,  with  a  coarse 
horn-comb,  belonging  to  the  farmer's 
wife. 

Yes.  But  I  bade  her  never  mind. 
"We  should  be  quite  exclusive  and  by 
ourselves.  N"obody  need  see  her.  She 
appeared  resigned.  But,  when  I  had 
completed  the  task,  she  asked  for  a  look- 
ing-glass. 

"  Singular  that  my  hair  should  turn 
as  it  has!  But  it  always  run  in  our 
family  to  get  gray  young." 

Esther,  quite  indignant  that  we  were 
not  forthcoming  in  the  pay  for  her  bag- 
gage, which  had  been  destroyed,  left  us 
on  Wednesday  morning,  and  went  to 
look  for  another  place.  I  had  taken 
Maggie  with  me  to  my  sister's  house, 
and  the  indefatigable  Richard  had  stum- 
bled about  until  he   had   found   Mrs. 


Vance's  servants,  and  they  were  witli 
her  assisting  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  OhafiTer- 
lee,  until  she  could  make  some  provision 
for  them. 

I  intended  to  meet  Mrs.  Vance  on 
Monday,  but  one  of  Spicy's  horses  was 
sick,  and  I  could  not  get  to  her.  A  note 
from  her  on  Tuesday  told  of  her  safe  ar- 
rival in  Detroit,  and  the  kindness  of  her 
friends. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  arrived  on  "Wednes- 
day evening,  having  left  Mrs.  Hortense 
with  her  relatives.  He  brought  a  rift 
of  sunshine  with  him,  in  the  shape  of  a 
warm  heart  and  plenty  of  greenbacks- 
He  was  more  fortunate  than  any  of  us, 
for,  save  in  his  paper,  which  was  bound 
to  live  and  thrive,  in  spite  of  its  scorch- 
ing, he  had  invested  very  little  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  ready  to  do  so  now.  I 
lieard  him  saying  to  Leonard  us : 

'^  She  has  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
city  left,  except  the  mere  buildings. 
Look  at  her  river-harbor,  which  has  been 
dredged  and  enlarged,  at  enormous  ex- 
pense I  And  her  piers  and  breakwaters. 
See  her  light -houses,  for  the  security 
of  navigation!  See  her  tunnel  under 
Lake  Michigan,  competent  to  supply  a 
city  of  thrice  her  recent  magnitude  with 
pure  water !  Then  there  is  her  expen- 
sive system  of  sewerage,  which,  being 
underground,  and  of  incombustible  mate- 
rial, of  course  has  not  been  consumed ! 
And  all  the  grading  of  her  streets  and 
the  excavation  of  her  cellars  and  vaults! 
And  her  vast  cattle-yards  and  pork-pack- 
ing establishments!  The  loss  of  her 
railroad-depots,  however  severely  felt^ 
will  not  obstruct  travel  and  traffic,  for 
passengers  can  be  received  and  landed, 
and  freight  delivered,  in  the  open  air  I 
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And,  what  is  more,  Chicago  has  not  lost 
her  shrewd,  enterprising,  energetic,  in- 
domitable men  of  business.  The  brill- 
iant, powerful  city  of  a  week  ago  has 
still  its  financial,  commercial,  social,  and 
domestic  roots  stretched  to  the  remote 
quarters  of  the  earth ;  its  marked  quota- 
tions and  opinions  in  all  American  cities ; 
its  prices  of  grains,  hides,  and  lumber,  in 
Europe;  its  trade  connections  reaching 
through  San  Francisco  to  Ohina  and  Ja- 
pan, and  its  personal  family  ties  every- 
where. Her  sorrow  is  a  common  sor- 
row. Her  uprising  from  her  ashes  will 
be  a  common  joy." 

His  earnestness  and  well-timed  and 
efficient  aid  stimulated  and  inspired 
many  a  desponding  heart.  Leonardus 
said  men's  faces  brightened  when  he  ap- 
peared among  them.  His  own  was  grave, 
but  there  was  a  well  of  tenderness  hid- 
den behind  its  outward  seeming.  He 
had  encouraging  words  for  all,  and  some- 
thing in  his  purse  for  many  more  than 
the  world  would  ever  discover. 

He  was  ceaseless  in  his  inquiries  for 
Mrs.  Vance.  He  wanted  to  render  her 
some  substantial  token  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  her  unspeakable  kindness  to  his 
wife.  He  charged  me  with  many  and 
various  messages,  which  I  never  de- 
livered. He  knew  that  she  had  been 
robbed  of  all  her  possessions;  he  had 
lieard  us  make  many  and  frequent  allu- 
sions to  it,  and  wondered  why  Spicy  and 
myself  were  so  opposed  to  his  sending 
her  a  check.  I  told  him  that  she  was 
too  high-toned  a  woman  to  accept  a  fa- 
vor, even  though  it  might  come  in  the 
spirit  of  gratitude  on  his  part,  and  be  en- 
tirely her  due'.  Then  he  tried  to  force  it 
apon  one  or  the  other  of  us  to  send  as 


wo  saw  fit,  and  was  grieved  that  we 
should  decline. 

We  remained  with  Spicy  while  Leo- 
nardus laid  the  foundations  of  new  for- 
tunes and  hopes.  He  had  lost  so  heavily 
that  we  tried  uot  to  think  or  talk  of  it 
between  ourselves.  Every  word  was 
like  blistering  a  bleeding  wound. 

Fred  Gildersleeve,  thanks  to  his  wife, 
had  only  received  a  set  back  of  a  few 
months.  Choice  possessions  had  been 
burned  which  no  money  could  ever  re* 
place,  but  from  the  great  bulk  of  his  solid 
property  he  had  only  to  count  out  about 
one  year's  income. 

I  heard  from  Mrs.  Vance  often.  Leo- 
nardus tried  to  do  something  for  her 
when  he  was  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
but  in§urance-money  came  slowly.  Her 
letters  were  cheerful — far  more  so  than 
mine — although  I  was  sure  that  she  must 
have  many  and  pressing  needs  to  which 
she  made  no  allusion. 

The  new  year  had  dawned  upon  us, 
and  Russia's  royal  scion,  the  Grand-duke 
Alexis,  had  been  entertained  with  the 
most  magnificent  ruins  of  the  age.  It 
was  all  Chicago  had  to  ofier,  save  warm 
and  cordial  greetings,  and  profoundest 
respect  for  the  powerfol  and  enlightened 
nation  which  he  represented.  He  was 
her  guest,  and  his  princely  presence  in- 
fused new  life  into  her  working  heroes, 
although  the  city  could  not  indulge  in 
an  ostentatious  and  formal  reception. 
She  could  only  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  and  lie  in  very  ruins  at  his 
feet. 

Leonardus  returned  from  Milwaukee 
the  day  after  the  grand  banquet  at  the 
Plankinton  House.  We  were  all  anxious 
to  learn  particulars.    He  described  the 
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order  in  which  the  gaests  were  seated  at 
the  table. 

"  The  grand-dake  was  the  centre  of 
attraction.  He  was  dressed  in  orthodox 
clothes,  and,  except  that  he  was  the 
handsomest  man  present,  could  not  have 
been  distingoished  from  the  other  gnests. 
He  seems  to  be  rather  of  an  investigat- 
ing and  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  cares, 
I  think,  more  for  a  dear  insight  into  our 
customs,  resources,  and  manufacturing 
interests,  than  for  state  dinners." 

'*  And  what  of  the  speeches? "  asked 
Fred. 

**  Excellent  What  the  grand -duke 
siud  was  pithy  and  to  the  point.  Ad- 
miral Polin  responded  to  the  toast,  *•  The 
Russian  Navj.*  But  the  happiest  speech 
of  the  evening  was  from  Count  Boris.  I 
can  recall  only  a  part  of  it,  but,  speaking 
of  his  present  trip  through  the  West,  he 
said  that  he  realized  more  than  ever  be- 
fore that  *  westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way,'  was  no  legend,  but  a  fixed 
fact.  But,  in  Russia,  eastward  the  star 
of  empire  works  its  way,  and  he  hoped 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  re- 
lations of  Russia  and  America  would  be- 
come so  intimate  that  a  ferry-boat  should 
ply  Behring  Straits.'' 

*'Who  is  Count  Boris?''  inquired 
Spicy. 

^*  The  leading  Russian  in  America  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Prince  Alexis  himself^"  replied  Leonar- 
dus.  *^But  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you 
of  an  Eastern  capitalist  whom  I  run  upon 
as  I  was  crossing  over  from  the  Milwau- 
kee cars.  He  is  feeling  roimd  for  a  place 
to  pile  up  a  few  loose  dollars,  and  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  site  of  Mrs.  Vance's 
Lake-Street  block.    I  am  to  see  him  in 


the  morning,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  she  got  a  bid." 

I  hoped  so  most  sincerely.  It  was 
several  weeks  afterward,  however,  be- 
fore my  hopes  were  realized,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  cautious  men  who  look  long 
before  investing.  But  he  at  last  made  a 
direct  offer  for  its  purchase.  Leonardus 
telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Vance  to  come  to 
Chicago  in  the  next  train,  and  I  went  to 
the  cars  to  receive  her. 

Dr.  Gildersleeve  was  staying  with  us, 
and  was  cognizant  of  all  the  facts,  ex- 
cept that  he  only  knew  of  Mrs.  Vance  as 
Mrs.  Vance. 

It  was  just  before  dinner  when  she 
arrived.  Cheerful  grate-fires  were  burn- 
ing in  parlor,  library,  and  dining-room. 
Spicy  had  arranged  about  the  apartments 
a  half-dozen  or  more  pretty  bouquets  from 
her  private  conservatory,  and  the  per- 
fume of  unseen  heliotrope  was  every- 
where faint  and  sweet.  Leonardus  had 
been  with  me  to  the  train,  and  Fred  and 
Spicy  were  rarely  more  cordial  than  when 
welcoming  their  present  guest. 

In  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  a  cold  day's 
journey,  I  never  saw  a  woman  so  well 
worth  looking  at.  Her  head,  poised  like 
that  of  a  queen,  and  her  stylish  travel- 
ling-suit of  soft  drab  merino,  with  hat 
to  match,  suiting  her  so  wonderfully. 
Her  costume  simple  enough,  and,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  the  work  of  her  own 
hands,  but  so  artistic  in  its  finish  that  I 
could  only  think  of  Raphael's  draperies. 
The  absence  of  life-giving  colors,  so  try- 
ing to  most  people,  was  singularly  effec- 
tive in  bringing  out  the  full  brilliancy  of 
her  complexion,  and  in  giving  life  and 
expression  to  her  classic  features.  Her 
beauty  was  of  a  kind  to  grow  upon  one, 
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like  some  incomprehensible  masterpiece 
of  art  She  was  glad  to  see  ns,  and  her 
face  was  lighted  with  the  genial  warmth 
of  her  nature;  but,  did  I  fancy  that  her 
sweet  gracionsness,  which  had  so  won 
my  heart  in  the  days  gone  by,  had  given 
place  to  a  certain  hauteur  of  manner? 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  had  noticed 
the  same  thing,  and  thoaght  the  same 
thoughts,  every  time  I  had  met  her  for 
years  I  She  was  a  study,  and  I  went  on 
studying  her,  while  I  laid  her  wraps  one 
after  another  upon  the  sofa,  and  wheeled 
a  large  easy-chur  toward  the  fire  for  her 
to  occupy. 

At  that  moment  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  who 
had  been  engrossed  with  a  book  in  the 
library  during  our  somewhat  noisy  greet- 
ings, entered  the  parlor,  and  I  introduced 
him  directly  to  Mrs.  Yance ;  but,  with 
all  our  coi\)eotures  and  diyinations,  we 
were  totally  unprepared  for  what  fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs.  Yance  flushed  violently,  even  her 
lips  turned  scarlet,  as  her  eyes  met  those 
of  Dr.  Gildersleeve.  He  had  advanced 
with  extended  hand,  but  he  suddenly 
stood  still,  his  arm  dropping  powerless 
by  his  side,  and  his  face  whitening  until 
it  was  ashy  pale.  He  had  recognized 
her,  and  I  felt,  as  it  were,  through  the 
air,  the  shock  by  which  the  whole  truth 
flooded  his  mind.  Who  may  ever  know 
what  words  were  scorching  his  tongue, 
and  crying,  like  souls  in  pain,  to  be  ut- 
tered? Tears — ^youth's  long-lost  famil- 
iars— ^glittered  in  his  speaking  eyes,  as 
they  rested  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  rev- 
erential awe ;  and  yet,  the  concentrated 
passion  of  months  and  of  years  flashed  in 
their  heart-searching  gaze.   What  did  he 

read  in  the  depths  of  her  blue  orbs? 
12 


Why  stood  they  there  in  silence,  as  if 
regarding  each  other  from  the  lonely 
length  of  each  life?  Are  there  loves  in 
this  world  for  which  time  can  renew  all 
that  time  may  destroy?  Are  there  lives 
that  cling  to  one  faith  and  die  with 
it  ?  His  voice  came  at  last,  husky,  yet 
thrilling : 

" Ida  I " 

The  response  was  soft,  and  sweet  as 
a  tune  that  one  knows. 

"  Grandison  I " 

I  did  not  see,  but  by  some  mysterious 
intuition  \  was  conscious,  that  he  had 
snatched  her  to  his  heart  I  did  not 
hear,  but' a  lo«v,  short,  sharp,  slifled, 
agonized  sob  from  her  lips  was  tele- 
graphed to  my  senses.  I  was  in  the 
dining-room  endeavoring  to  suppress  a 
fit  of  hysterics,  to  which  I  was  not  at  aU 
subject.  Spicy  was  there  before  me, 
busy  moving  each  plate  and  individual 
butter  about  an  inch  farther  toward  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  then,  having  sepa- 
rated them  too  far  from  their  napkins, 
moved  them  all  back  again.  Something 
sparkled  on  her  cheek  like  a  diamond, 
but  I  supposed  it  couldn't  be  one,  since 
it  is  not  the  customary  place  to  wear 
diamonds.  Bather  unexpectedly  she 
wound  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

'*  What  a  Mcret  that  has  been  for  us 
to  keep !  "  she  said. 

Raising  my  eyes  after  a  while,  when 
the  shower  had  passed  by,  I  saw  Fred 
leaning  against  the  library  mantel  in  his 
usual  attitude  of  ease  and  self-possession. 
One  hand  toyed  negligently  with  the 
flowers  in  a  vase,  and,  as  the  leaves 
scattered,  he  carefully  brushed  them  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  marble,  that  they 
might  not  fall  upon  the  carpet    He  was 
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never  hancLBOxner,  nor  his  tone  steadier, 
than  when,  with  a  perplexed  frown,  he 
summoned  Spicy  to  his  side  to  ask  for  a 
solution  of  what  now  for  the  first  time, 
since  hearing  her  remark,  struck  him  as 
an  inexplicable  problem.  I  did  not  hear 
their  conversation,  but  the  secret  which 
Spicy  had  kept  so  long  was  a  secret  no 
longer,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Bright  was  the  most  considerate  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  for,  in  quietly  leaving 
the  parlor,  after  seeing  the  rest  of  ns  do 
so,  he  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

"Mamma!''  said  he,  softly,  looking 
very  much  disturbed,  "I  saw  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve  kiss  Mrs.  Vance,  and  she  never 
tried  to  go  away,  nor  any  thing  I  But  I 
suppose  it  is  their  own  affair,  and  you 
must  not  tell  it  to  any  one." 

Leonardus  came  down  from  the  nur- 
sery presently,  where  he  had  been  romp- 
ing "with  Spicy's  little  soldiers,"  he 
said.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  when  he 
went  up  there  I  He  took  me  to  task  for 
leaving  my  guest  so  rudely. 

"  Mrs.  Vance  is  a  woman  of  genius, 
and  will  credit  you  with  plotting  against 
her  peace." 


"She  may  be  a  woman  of  genius, 
but  she  is  essentially  human,"  I  re- 
sponded. 

But  the  dinner  was  q>oiling,  and  the 
cook  showed  symptoms  of  impatience  by 
sendlug'two  or  three  times  to  know  if 
we  were  ready  to  have  it  put  upon  tho 
table.  Spicy  sidd  I  must  go  back  to  the 
parlor  and  do  the  honors,  while  she  went 
up-stairs  to  her  children  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Fred  and  Leonardus  were  both 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  duty  which 
devolved  upon  me.    Bright  said : 

"Mamma,  hadn't  yon  better  rattle 
the  door  a  little  before  you  go  in  ? " 

I  only  coughed.  The  occupants  of 
the  parlor  did  not  seem  to  notice  my 
consumptive  tendencies.  They  were 
standing  where  we  left  them.  Dr.  Gil- 
dersleeve's  arms  encircling  Mrs.  Vance, 
and  her  proud  head  resting  upon  his 
broad  bosom,  as  it  would  henceforth 
evermore  rest.  He  was  saying,  as  I  ap- 
proached them  : 

"  Ida,  in  those  long-ago  summer  days 
at  Bockland  Place,  had  I  spoken,  might 
I  have  hoped  then  ? " 

"  You  might." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MARKED  PRITATE. 

Thb  blustering  March  wind  seemed  to  be 
ranning  riot  that  afternoon,  shaking  the  win- 
dows of  the  private  office  of  Daniel  Crawton, 
the  wealthy  principal  of  the  firm  of  Crawton 
and  Co.  Though  he  was  absent,  his  chair  was 
not  vacant,  for  a  yoang  man  sat  there,  his  neph- 
ew and  junior  partner,  Mark  Danson.  He  was 
lounging  indolently  hack,  softly  stroking  his 
sleek,  light  whiskers,  and  examining  a  letter 
with  a  look  of  curious  speculation.  He  sat 
where  his  face  caught  the  light.  .  Seen  thus, 
he  gave  the  impression  of  a  good-looking  young 
man,  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  not  very 
tall,  but  stout,  and  fair-complexioned.  It  was 
the  physique,  of  one  who  might  be  always  trust- 
ed to  carry  out  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
The  fat,  fair  face  had  one  peculiarity :  it  was 
destitute  of  cdlor.  Even  in  moments  of  passion 
and  excitement  the  blood  seldom  showed  itself 
there  in  a  healthy  glow.  There  was  the  same 
want  of  relieving  shade,  the  same  dull  uniformi- 
ty of  tint,  in  the  eyebrows  and  hair.  Apart 
from  this  defect,  it  would  have  passed  as  a  tol- 
erably pleasant  face,  with  observers  who  were 
not  deep  students  of  human  character ;  but  to 
those  who  could  detect  them,  there  were  secre- 
tive, sinister  lines  about  the  mouth,  and  a  crafty, 
insincere  look  in  the  eyes,  which  had  a  curious 
trick  of  contracting  their  pupils,  and  hiding  un- 
der the  dropped  lids.  Altogether,  there  was 
that  about  the  face  which  ought  to  have  put  his 
friends  on  the  defensive.  Yet  Mr.  Mark  Dan- 
son  was  a  plansible,  fair-spoken  young  gentle- 
man, who  made  more  way  than  any  one  in  the 
favor  of  his  stem  uncle,  and  generally  managed 
to  get  his  character  taken  upon  trust  by  those 
about  him. 

'*  A  woman's  handwriting,  and  marked  pri- 
vate,"  he  muttered,  slowly  turning  over  the  let- 
ter, and  holding  it  up  for  closer  inspection ; 
''yes,  undeniably  a  woman's ;  perhaps  I  should 
say  a  lady's,  for  it  is  small  and  delicate  enough. 
For  what  purpose  does  this  unknown  feminine 
write  to  him,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor  ?  Can  it 
be  any  thing  in  the  matrimonial  line — a  widow, 
with  sinister  designs?  Pngh!  that  is  simply 
absurd."  Here  he  tossed  the  letter  indignantly 
on  the  desk.     *'  After  all,  it  is  only  some  beg- 


ging-letter trick,  and  I  am  giving  myself  cause- 
less apprehension,  as  usual.  Mark,  old  fellow, 
clever  as  you  have  proved  yourself  in  some 
things,  you  are  little  better  than  an  idiot.** 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  poked  the  fire  in  a 
vigorous  way,  that  sent  a  rain  of  red  cinders 
over  the  fender,  then  took  a  few  hasty  strides 
about  the  room,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him. 

**I  must  be  out  of  sorts,  this  afternoon,*'  he 
said,  stopping  before  his  uncle's  desk,  and  again 
taking  up  the  letter,  which  seemed  to  possess  a 
sort  of  fascination  for  him.  "  Do  what  I  will, 
my  thoughts  still  run  in  the  same  current.  It 
is  the  old  bugbear — ^fear  of  that  family  coming 
between  me  and  the  future  for  which  I  am 
working.  Strange,  I  can  not  divest  myself  of 
a  certain  impression  about  this  letter, — that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  my  Uncle  Robert.  I 
have  also  an  idea  about  the  handwriting,  bni, 
unluckily,  it  is  only  an  idea,  and  I  want  cer- 
tainty.    If  I  could  only  be  sure  T' 

His  white  fingers  toyed  nervously  with  the 
letter,  and  his  glance  wandered  to  the  quaintly- 
carved  time-piece  on  the  mantel,  as  he  added, 
"  I  don't  expect  him  this  half  hour ;  I  would 
venture,  if  I  could  do  it  without  bungling.  But 
there  is  the  risk,  and  after  all  it  may  be  worth 
nothing ;  the  governor  has  such  crotchets  about 
his  letters,  if  he  finds  that  one  has  been  tamper- 
ed with,  he  will  never  rest  until  he  unearths  the 
culprit.  Still,  it  is  strange,  and  I  have  my  sus- 
picions :  if  I  could  only  get  a  glance  at  the  con- 
tents !  Can  I  do  it?  Yes!  and  if  I  bungle  I 
must  destroy — ** 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  low  knock  at 
the  door.  A  shade  of  vexation  passed  over 
the  young  man's  face  as  he  said,  *^Come  in," 
to  the  unwelcome  intruder,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  the  letter  and  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  a  ledger  which  chanced  to  be  open  be- 
fore him,  muttering  between  his  teeth,  **  Con- 
found the  interruption,  whatever  it  is !  it  may 
take  some  minutes  from  the  half  hour,  and  I 
must  have  time." 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  thin,  gray-haired 
man,  with  a  worn,  dejected  face,  and  a  weary, 
spiritless  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  as  though  he 
had  failed  to  win  in  the  great  race  of  life,  and 
was  painfully  conscious  of  his  defeat.  He  came 
in  carrying  a  bundle  of  papers. 
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"  Well,  Boyton,  what  is  it  ?"  sharply  interro- 
gated the  janior  partner,  lifting  his  pale  eyebrows 
and  running  his  finger  down  a  line  of  figures  in 
aifected  abstraction. 

**I  want  some  instrnctions  about  these  let- 
ters, Mr.  Mark,  and  there  is  a  consignment  of 
goods  for — '* 

The  young  master  inteirupted  him  in  a  tone 
of  ill-concealed  irritability,  holding  out  his  hand 
for  the  pap^y  which  the  clerk  handed  to  him. 
'*  Very  strange,  Mr.  Roy  ton,  I  expected  that  yon 
had  already  received  all  necessary  instructions 
connected  with  your  department.  My  uncle  is 
out,  and  I  have  more  than  enough  business  on 
my  hands  for  the  present ;  but  leave  the  letters 
to  me,  I  will  attend  to  them  presently,  and  ring 
when  they  are  ready  for  you." 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  the  man  whom  ho 
had  addressed  as  Royton  did  not  show  any  in- 
clination to  act  upon  the  summary  hint  of  dis- 
missal, but  stood  his  ground,  and  looked  at  him, 
even  taking  the  liberty  of  leaning  his  elbow  on 
the  desk.  Within  the  last  few  moments  a  sin- 
(i^ular  change  had  come  over  the  gray-haired 
clerk;  the  shrinking,  nervous  manner  that 
seemed  so  painfully  conscious  under  obser- 
vation, and  sometimes  drew  down  upon  him 
the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-clerks,  was  thrown  off, 
and  in  its  place  was  something  which  Mark 
Danson  could  not  define.  The  altered  expres- 
sion of  the  face  puzzled  him.  It  was  still  the 
manner  of  a  nervous  man.  but  one  under  the 
infiaence  of  powerful  excitement,  goading  him- 
self to  some  desperate  effort.  Mark  was  at  a 
loss ;  it  was  an  entirely  new  phase,  and  mysti- 
fied him,  but  he  folded  his  arms  as  if  gathering 
force  to  meet  the  unexpected  demand,  and  lean- 
ed over  the  ledger.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and 
for  some  seconds  the  two  continued  gazing  at 
each  other,  such  a  look  as  does  not  pass  be- 
tween those  who  have  any  link  of  friendly  fel- 
lowship, 

**■  Mr.  Mark  Danson,**  faltered  the  old  clerk. 

Still  resting  on  his  folded  arms,  Mark  answer- 
ed, slowly,  **  Mr.  Giles  Royton,  it  strikes  me  that, 
as  business  men,  we  are  wasting  time  to  little 
purpose.  Will  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this 
singular  pantomime?** 

**I  will,'*  was  the  response.  He  bent  down 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  young  man*s 
ear.  ThJeir  effect  on  the  listener  was  startling. 
He  recoiled,  then  bounded  from  his  seat,  and 
with  a  smothered  imprecation,  caught  Royton 
by  the  arm,  a  dull  heat  kindling  in  his  face, 
where  the  color  so  rarely  came.  At  last  Mark 
Danson  was  moved. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COMBVO  TROUBLES. 

*'  How  unpleasant,"  murmured  the  querulous 
voice  of  Robert  Crawton,  as  he  turned  irrita- 
bly on  his  couch  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
rearrange  his  cushions,  repeating,"  how  unpleas- 


ant to  have  Mrs.  Crawton  called  away,  just 
when  she  was  attending  to  my  comforts.  I  take 
care  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible ;  but  I 
notice  it  is  invariably  the  case,  that  these  dis- 
agreeable interruptions  occur  when  any  thing  is 
about  to  be  done  for  me.** 

The  sentence  ended  in  a  sigh  of  discontented 
repining,  nothing  new  to  the  two  or  three  devo- 
ted ones  who  moved  daily  about  that  little  chintz- 
covered  couch,  and  ministered  to  the  innume- 
rable wants  of  its  ailing  occupant.  He  looked 
round  him  with  a  consciously  victimized  air,  and 
mentally  condoled  with  himself  as  a  much-endur- 
ing martyr  to  circumstanoeB  over  which  he  had 
no  control. 

**Is  there  any  thing  that  I  can  do  for  yon, 
papa  ?*'  asked  a  sweet  feminine  voice,  suddenly 
breaking  the  silence.  It  came  from  a  tall  fair 
girl,  seated  near  the  window,  laboriously  stitch- 
ing, as  she  had  sat  since  early  morning,  plying 
her  busy  needle  with  a  diligence  that  never 
seemed  to  weary,  rarely  pausing  to  lift  her  head 
or  allow  her  rapid  fingers  a  moment's  rest.  She 
worked,  not  as  though  she  had  taken  up  some 
light  task  to  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  but  like 
one  who  has  a  purpose,  stitching  on  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  energy  of  determination,  as  if  she 
realized  that  much  depended  on  the  work  of 
her  hands,  and  had  silently  set  herself  a  task  to 
accomplish  within  a  certain  time.  She  repeat- 
ed her  question — **  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do 
for  you,  papa  y* 

The  invalid  glanced  towards  her,  and  his 
puckered  brows  relaxed  just  a  little;  but  the 
fretful  look  remained,  and  when  he  spoke,  his 
voice  had  the  same  complaining  %ail,  **  What, 
Margaret,  still  sewing  there  ?  you  are  so  quiet 
that  I  had  forgotten  you  were  in  the  room.  You 
mast  be  a  decided  mope,  child,  or  yon  would  try 
to  enliven  me  with  a  little  cbeerfnl  talk.** 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  pained  expression 
in  the  girl's  eyes,  and  a  touch  of  heightened 
color  drifted  into  her  pale  face.  Bat  it  passed 
quickly,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  agitation  in 
her  low,  calm  voice  as  she  said,  '*  I  am  hurried 
with  my  work  papa ;  it  must  be  finished  by  four 
o'clock  to-day.  I  did  not  talk,  because  I  had 
nothing  cheerful  to  talk  about.  But  yon  have 
not  told  me  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,  you  may  get  me  a  little  fresh 
toast  and  water,  and  perhaps  you  might  man- 
age to  make  my  cushions  a  trifie  more  comfort- 
able ;  though  I  know  you  will  not  do  it  like  your 
mother.  Margaret,  you  fall  far  beneath  her  in 
the  qualities  of  a  good  nurse.** 

ThjB  girl  did  as  she  was  desired,  sating,  qniet- 
ly,  *'You  are  right,  papa,  I  fall  beneath  my 
mother  in  many  good  qualities,  among  the  rest, 
patient  endurance.  I  have  more  of  the  iron 
power  of  resistance  in  me,  and  am  not  so  good 
and  amiable;  for  such  things  always  seem  to 
harden  me,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  say  or  do 
something  to  mark  my  sense  of  the  injustice.*' 

The  invalid  put  up  his  wasted  hands  in  a 
feeble,  expostulating  way.  "Margaret,  you 
seem  now  to  overpower  me  with  words.     This 
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is  generally  the  way,  my  dear,  yoa  either  talk 
too  much  or  too  little  ;  and  sometimeB,  as  now, 
I  can  not  qnite  follow  your  meaning." 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  eyea  seemed  to  seai'ch  his  daughter's 
face  in  some  anxiety  as  he  waited  for  her  an- 
swer. 

She  caught  the  look,  and  her  own  grew  troub- 
led, as  she  said  with  deepening  color,  **  Papa,  I 
would  rather  not  pursue  this  subject ;  but  I  will 
explain,  as  you  wish  me.  I  mean  the  little  un- 
conscious tyrannies  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
exercise  oyer  those  who  love  us  best,  and  there- 
fore bear  most  from  us — those  over  whom  we 
have  the  greatest  power.  These  are  small 
wounds  to  talk  of,  but  I  think  they  are  harder 
to  bear  than  great  ones,  for  there  is  less  shield 
against  them ;  and  this  is  what  I  meant  when  I 
said  that  I  was  not  good  and  amiable  like  my 
mother,  I  could  not  go  on  as  she  does,  be%ring 
every  thing  so  meekly,  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint.    No,  I  am  not  like  her.*' 

Fair  Margaret  Crawton  spoke  in  the  tone  of 
quiet  decision  so  characteristic  of  her,  but  she 
bowed  her  stately  neck,  as  though  she  felt  there 
was  something  humbling  in  the  confession, 
^'  that  she  was  not  like  her  mother."  And  tears 
welled  up  slowly  under  her  long  veiling  lashes, 
but  were  not  sufiered  to  fall.  It  needed  nothing 
more  to  show  how  gentle  Mrs.  Crawton  was 
reverenced  by  her  child. 

The  invalid  sighed  as  he  caught  the  expression 
of  the  bending  face. 

''That  is  true,  Margaret.  You  have  some- 
thing of  my  temper.  I  have  recognized  it  often. 
The  old  spirit  that  belongs  to  our  family.  The 
same  which  has  kept  your  uncle  Dan  and  I 
enemies  for  years.  If  we  had  been  of  a  more 
yielding  race,  we  should  long  since  have  made 
up  our  quarreL  Strange,  I  was  dreaming  about 
him  last  night — a  dream  that  travelled  back  a 
long  way,  for  I  thought  we  were  at  school  to- 
gether, and  Dan  had  been  thrashing  one  of  the 
bigger  boys  fur  calling  me  names  and  cheating 
me  at  marbles.  He  is  my  only  brother,  and  I 
like  to  recall  these  rare  instances  of  his  affection. 
When  the  soil  is  barren,  we  think  the  more  of 
any  stray  blossoms  that  may  chance  to  crop  out. 
Looking  back  now  through  our  divided  lives,  I 
think  it  a  good  thing  to  keep  fresh  those  mem- 
ories ;  it  gives  me  gentler  thoughts  of  my  broth- 
er, and  may  help  me  to  forget  his  hardness  to  me 
and  mine.'* 

At  that  moment  they  were  startled  by  the 
sharp  slamming  of  a  door,  followed  by  the  shuf- 
fle  of  feet  in  the  passage  and  the  sound  of  loud 
talking.  Mr.  Crawton  writhed  on  his  couch, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  daughter.  His 
nervous  system  was  morbidly  sensitive,  and  harsh 
sounds  distressed  him  to  a  painful  degree.  All 
the  household  were  aware  of  his  peculiarity,  and 
accustomed  to  respect  it. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  noise,  Marga- 
ret ?  Can  all  that  loud  talking  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  your  mother's  visitor  ?  I  have  not 
yet  been  informed  why  she  left  me  in  such  a 


hurry.     Listen  I     That  must  be  Chriss,  and  it 
;  sounds  as  if  she  was  getting  angry.     Open  the 
door,  my  dear ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.** 

Before  Maigaret  could  obey,  the  door  was 
opened  from  the  outside,  and  her  mother  stood 
on  the  threshold  with  raised  forefinger,  pointing 
apprehensively  to  the  couch  where  the  sick  man 
lay  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  see  her, 
being  partially  hidden  behind  a  large  screen 
which  had  been  thoughtfully  improvised  to  pro- 
tect him  from  draughts.  From  her  mother's 
agitated  manner,  and  the  wistful,  anxious  glance 
Which  accompanied  the  movement  of  her  hand, 
Margaret  understood  that  there  was  somothing 
unpleasant  to  be  kept  from  her  father's  knowledge, 
at  least  for  the  present,  until  the  weight  of 
trouble,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  been  broken, 
and  the  efiect  softened  by  the  gentle  influence 
which  was  always  on  the  alert  to  spare  him  pain 
and  annoyance.  For  no  sorrow  fell  upon  his 
sheltered  head  that  could  possibly  be  withheld 
by  the  strong,  tender  heart,  that  was  ever  ready 
to  interpose  itself  as  his  shield-^the  mighty  spirit 
of  woman's  love,  which,  like  some  guardian  an- 
gel, was  keeping  silent,  ceaseless  watch  over  his 
Ufe. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  THEM. 

Giles  Rotton  shook  the  grasp  from  his  arm, 
and  recoiled  a  few  paces.  Unwonted  passion 
had  for  the  present  foreed  him  out  of  his  habit 
of  weak  submission  to  others.  He  had  come 
into  Biark  Danson's  presence  that  afternoon, 
goaded  by  the  pressure  of  a  wrong,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  worn  in  his  heart  for  months 
like  a  corroding  sore.  As  he  stood  there, 
secretly  chafing  under  the  cool  contempt  of  the 
man  who  had  injured  him  and  his,  the  slumber- 
ing fire  within  him  suddenly  leaped  into  flame, 
and  excitement  hurried  on  the  crisis  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting  and  watching.  He  was 
there  as  Mark  Danson's  accuser ;  but,  from  the 
force  of  habit,  and  a  certain  degree  of  personal 
fear,  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  before  the  passion  he  had 
roused. 

The  younger  man  was  not  slow  to  follow  up 
his  advantage,  and  take  the  higher  ground,  per- 
haps as  a  shelter  for  himself. 

*<  What  does  this  mean,  Giles  Royton  ?"  he 
asked,  fiercely.     *'  Are  yon  going  mad  ?** 

*'  Not  unless  you  have  driven  me,  though 
goodness  knows  there  has  been  enough  to  do  it. 
Ask  my  daughter  Eleanor.*' 

"Your  daughter!"  repeated  the  other  with 
sullen  anger.     **  What  has  she  to  do  with  me  ?" 

A  vivid  rush  of  color  burned  for  an  instant 
in  the  face  of  the  gray-haired  clerk,  then  faded 
out,  leaving  it  as  pale  as  Marii's  own,  and  his 
hands  caught  the  edge  of  the  desk,  grasping  it 
with  straining  vehemence  that  made  the  veins 
stand  out  like  knots  of  purple  cords.     He  spoke 
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in  a  clioking  Toice,  '^This  is  worse  than  I 
reckoned  on,  even  from  yon,  Mr.  Danson,  since 
yon  can  turn  round  and  ask  me  that  question  in 
cold  blood,  knowing  what  I  know  of  yonr  mis- 
erable secret.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  answer 
that  Eleanor  is  nothing  to  yon,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  our  worldly  positions,  I  am  not 
proad  to  own  you  as  her  husband.*' 

*'  I  begin  to  fear  that  this  is  really  a  case  of 
mental  derangement,"  commented  the  young 
master,  with  a  desperate  effort  at  coolness,  open- 
ing his  pen-knife  and  commencing  a  savage  at- 
tack on  a  quill-pen.  **  Mr.  Royton,  I  should 
suspect  that  you  had  been  drinking,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  it  is  not  one  of  your  sins.  But  per- 
haps you  were  unfortunate  at  pUuf  last  night; 
that  may  account  for  all.*' 

It  was  a  cruel  shaft,  and  cruelly  aimed ; 
for  gambling  was  Giles  Royton*s  bane — the  one 
concealed  vice  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  his 
troubles.  Chance  had  revealed  this  to  Mark 
Danson,  also  that  the  man  lived  in  dread  of 
his  secret  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Daniel 
Crawton,  knowing  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
immediate  discharge  from  his  situation,  for  the 
old  merchant  was  rigidly  scrupulous  about  the 
morals  of  those  whom  be  employed.  For  pur- 
poses of  his  own,  the  wily  Mark  had  taken  some 
trouble  to  make  himself  master  of  circumstances, 
and  had  been  mean  enough  to  use  his  knowledge 
as  an  instrument  of  power  over  the  unfortunate 
man ;  consenting  to  keep  his  secret  only  on  cer- 
tain  conditions  of  humiliating  snbjection,  which 
he  never  failed  to  exact  when  occasion  required. 
About  that  time  he  was  introdaced  to  Eleanor 
Royton,  the  clerk's  only  daughter,  to  whom  he 
had  believed  himself  warmly  attached.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  father,  he  pursued  the 
acquaintance,  and,  two  years  previous  to  the 
opening  of  our  story  they  had  been  privately 
married — a  step  which  he  now  bitterly  regretted, 
for  mercenary  reasons.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
young  wife  drged  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
long-deferred  promise,  to  acknowledge  their 
marriage ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  delude 
her  with  false  hopes,  though  he  knew  that  grief 
for  the  change  in  him  was  already  wearing  down 
her  health.  The  discovery  that  she  had  carried 
out  her  threat,  and  betrayed  their  secret  to  her 
father,  disturbed  him  more  than  he  was  willing 
to  admit.  He  spoke  again  in  his  cold,  mocking 
way,  still  chipping  his  pen  in  a  merciless  fash- 
ion. 

"  I  hope  your  losses  have  not  been  very  heavy, 
Mr.  Royton.  If  a  ten-pound  note  will  bo  any 
avail,  it  is  at  your  service ;  but  understand,*'  he 
added  with  emphasis,  '*  there  must  be  strict  con- 
fidence between  us  on  all  points  without  excep- 
tion— ^yes,  all  points,"  he  repeated,  slowly,  feel- 
ing the  edge  of  the  blade  as  he  closed  his  pen- 
knife, and  looking  keenly  into  the  agitated  face 
of  his  companion. 

'^This  is  like  you,  Mark  Danson,  to  add  in- 
sult to  injury ;  then  offer  a  man  money,  as  though 
his  feelings  were  so  much  merchandise.  But 
you  mistake  me ;  I  would  not  touch  your  gold 


now  to  save  me  from  starving.  Poor,  fallen^  as 
I  may  be,  I  am  still  man  enough  for  that.  I 
want  nothing  from  you  bat  justice  to  my  daugh- 
ter and  your  wife — Eleanor  Danson." 

'*  She  has  never  borne  that  name,**  said  Mark, 
starting  as  if  the  soond  had  stung  him. 

*'  But  you  know  that  it  is  legally  hers." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is ;  and  granting  the  truth 
of  all  yon  say,  Mr.  Royton,  what  do  you  wish  me 
to  do?'* 

'*  Acknowledge  the  mnrriage  to  your  uncle, 
and  take  your  wife  home." 

Mark  smiled  and  showed  his  regular  white 
teeth,  as  he  answered,  '^Very  good,  most  con- 
siderate of  fathers-in-law  ;  but  it  can*t  be  done 
— at  least  for  the  present.  Hark  I  that  must  be 
the  governor,*'  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  start, 
adding,  nnder  his  breaUi,  *' confound  it!  the 
half  hour  is  up,  and  I  have  lost  my  chance  of 
seeing  the  letter.  Royton,  get  back  to  your 
desk  at  once ;  it  will  not  look  well  for  my  nnde 
to  see  you  wasting  time  here." 

Bat  the  clerk  did  not  stir. 

'*  Be  reasonable,*'  continued  Mark,  excitedly, 
catching  his  arm  as  the  step  drew  nearer ;  '*  un- 
less you  wish  to  ruin  her  cause  and  yours.  I 
will  see  Eleanor  myself  to-night." 

"You  promise?" 

**  Tes ;  in  the  mean  time  be  discreet,  and  keep 
my  secret  as  I  have  kept  yours.  Two  years 
ago,  a  word  from  me  would  have  expelled  yon 
from  the  firm,  and  would  do  it  now.  Quick, 
my  uncle's  suspicions  are  easily  excited." 

He  hurried  him  out  of  the  office,  calling  after 
him,  in  a  loud  business  tone,  "Get  through  the 
other  correspondence,  Royton ;  I  will  see  to  these 
letters  myself." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  admitted 
Daniel  Crawton,  a  tall  old  man  with  iron-gray 
hair,  deep,  far-seeing  gray  eyes,  and  a  stem,  de^ 
cisive  cast  of  fiice,  clearly  cut  and  strongly  lined. 

With  a  simple,  *'Well,  Mark,"  he  walked 
straight  to  his  desk,  and  as  though  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  there,  pounced  at  once  upon  the 
letter  which  had  caused  his  nephew  such  unea- 
siness. 

Watching  him  closely  {torn  where  he  stood, 
Mark  saw  his  face  change  and  his  hand  tremble, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  address  on  the  envelope. 
And  his  cariosity  was  further  excited  by  hear- 
ing his  uncle  mnrmur  to  himself,  *'  Something 
has  happened ;  it  is  her  handwriting.  I  conld 
swear  to  it  among  a  thousand !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN   POS8US8I01V. 

While  Mrs.  Crawton  was  holding  silent  com- 
munication with  her  daughter  on  the  threshold 
of  the  parlor  door,  and  Mr.  Crawton  was  irrita- 
bly insisting  on  his  right  to  be  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  a  different  scene  was  enacting  in 
another  part  of  the  house.  The  entrance-pas- 
sage of  the  Crawtons'  house  terminated  in  a 
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small  back  parlor,  at  the  open  door  of  which, 
firmly  planted  on  a  chair,  as  though  it  were  an 
entrenched  position,  which  he  meant  to  hold  in 
defiance  of  all  opposition,  sat  a  short;  stont  man, 
with  broad,  barly  shoulders,  which  he  shrugged 
at  interrals  in  an  unpleasantly  suggestire  man- 
ner. All  his  faculties  were  on  the  alert,  and  his 
utmost  capacity  of  vision  seemed  strained  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  vigilant  watch  on  the  move- 
ments of  an  active  antagonist,  who  had  taken 
np  a  defiant  position  in  front.  She  was  a  tall 
woman,  with  a  development  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle and  a  towering  height  of  stature,  that  was 
secretly  respected  by  the  short  man  in  the  chair. 
She  had  quick  bright  eyes,  a  sharp  tongue,  and 
a  nigged  brown  face,  where  Time  seemed  to 
have  notched  a  register  of  dates.  This  was 
Chriss,  who  represented  in  herself  the  entire 
domestic  establishment  of  the  Crawtons,  being 
sole  housekeeper  and  servant.  SAe  had  begun 
life  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Crawton's  mother,  as 
nursemaid.  Her  present  mistress  had  been  the 
baby  under  her  care.  That  was  perhaps  the 
reason  why  she  had  singled  her  from  all  the 
rest  as  an  objlbt  for  especial  devotion,  clinging 
to  her  with  a  fidelity  ihat  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  the  old  days  of  chivaliy.  When  the  young 
lady  married,  Chriss  still  followed  her  fortunes, 
nursed  her  children  as  they  came,  and  finally, 
when  dark  days  of  trouble  fell  on  the  family, 
and  adversity  saw  Mrs.  Crawton  with  broken 
health  and  premature  threads  of  silver  in  her  soft 
brown  hair,  the  humble  follower  was  still  there 
with  her  unflinching  courage  and  robust  physi- 
cal strength,  to  help  to  lighten  the  burden  and 
soften  the  hard  realities  of  her  lot.  This  seem- 
ed to  have  become  the  purpose  for  which  the  good 
creature  lived.  It  was  the  working  of  the  beau- 
tiful law  of  compensation,  by  which  the  all-mer- 
ciful Father  accommodates  the  burden  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  children,  and  tempers  the  storm- 
winds  to  their  human  needs  and  weaknesses. 
This  was  the  antagonist,  upon  whom  the  short 
man  sat  scowling  suspiciously,  looking  round 
him  with  a  kind  of  covert  apprehension,  as 
though  he  expected  some  assault,  and  was  not 
certain  which  would  be  the  point  chosen  for  at- 
tack. The  appearance  of  Chriss  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  certainly  sufficient  to  justify  his  sus- 
picions. She  had  come  up  hurriedly  from  the 
kitchen,  with  her  sleeves  tucked  above  her  el- 
bows  and  specks  of  flour  adhering  to  her  bare 
arms.  There  was  hostile  purpose  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  stood  grasping  the  handle  of  a  broom, 
which  the  man  rightly  conjectured  would  be- 
come a  very  formidable  weapon  in  those  sinewy 
hands. 

"  Ferocious  female,**  he  growled,  with  a  wavy 
motion  of  his  hands,  and  a  watchful  look  in  his 
eyes,  seizing  the  first  chance  of  making  himself 
heaiti  when  Chriss  stopped  speaking  for  want  of 
breath — "ferocious  female,*'  he  repeated,  "don't 
yon  know  this  wiolence  is  against  the  law,  and 
yoa  could  be  taken  up  for  trying  to  break  the 
peace,  besides  insulting  an  officer  doing  nothing 
but  his  duty  ?    Tm  one  of  the  men  in  possession, 


and  I've  a  right  to  stop  here  till  further  orders, 
and  stop  I  will." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ;  will  you  ?'*  answered  Chriss, 
in  a  tone  of  exasperating  contempt,  accompa- 
nied by  an  unpleasantly  suggestive  movement  of 
her  broom.  "  And  you've  the  impudence  to  call 
yourself  in  possession,  after  sneaking  into  re- 
spectable people's  houses,  and  sitting  yourself 
down  on  respectable  people's  chairs,  without  say- 
ing, *  By  leave ;'  but  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bar- 
gain, and — **  ' 

He  interrupted  her.  "  I  tell  you  it*8  the  law 
— a  queer  thing  for  you  to  meddle  with,  'special- 
ly if  you  go  insulting  one  of  its  officers." 

"  One  of  its  officers  !'*  repeated  the  wrathful 
defender  of  the  fiEimily  interests,  measuring  him 
with  a  glance  that  foreboded  danger. 

"Yes;  can't  you  understand  that  we've  a  , 
writ  against  your  master,  put  in  for  the  rent, 
and  it  ain't  no  earthly  use  you  trying  on  this 
game  of  wiolence ;  for  if  you  mean  mischief 
with  that  ere  weapon,"  he  hastily  added,  keep- 
ing a  prudent  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  "  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  it'll  be  the 
worse  for  yon  and  the  people  of  the  house.**  * 

But,  undismayed  by  his  warning,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law  and  its  representative,  Chriss 
seemed  bent  upon  a  measure  of  forcible  eject- 
ment, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  things  would 
not  have  gone  on  very  smoothly  for  the  man  in 
possession,  if  a  timely  interruption  had  not  oc- 
curred at  that  critical  moment  when  Chriss  yas 
mentally  matching  her  own  strength  against  his. 

Unheard  by  the  excited  woman,  a  step  camie 
softly  along  the  passage,  and  a  delicate  white 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  arm  that  held  the  threat- 
ening broom. 

It  was  Mrs.  Crawton's  low  voice  that  spoke 
hurriedly  in  her  ear.  "  Chriss,  this  violence 
will  do  no  good.  I  asked  you  to  go  quietly 
down  stairs.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not 
done  so.*' 

Chriss  looked  at  her  mistress,  with  the  fire 
slowly  dying  out  firom  her  eyes.  At  the  same 
instant  her  hand  was  drawn  into  a  clasp,  and 
she  felt  the  soft  fingers  clinging  round  her  own, 
as  the  low  voice  again  whispered  in  her  ear — 

*  *  Dear  old  Chriss,  I  know  you  mean  well,  but 
it  does  no  good.  The  man  must  be  left  to  do 
his  duty  in  his  own  way. .  Leave  him  to  me,  he 
will  be  civil  enough,  if  he  is  not  angered.  Now 
I  want  you  to  put  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  the 
back  parlor.  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter,  you 
can  guess  to  whom.  It  is  our  last  resource, 
Chriss ;  the  only  hope  of  our  deliverance  from 
this  new  tronble.     Has  Hugh  come  in  yet?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

Chriss  prepared  to  obey  her  mistress  without 
deigning  another  glance  in  the  direction  of  her 
enemy.  At  that  moment  a  second  man  made 
his  appearance  on  the  scene.  He  came  from 
the  rear  of  the  house,  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  and  an  open  memorandum-book  in  his 
hand,  as  though  he  had  been  taking  notes.  It 
was  the  sheriff's  officer.  He  was  going  towards 
the  room  where  the  invalid  Mr.  Crawton  lay ; 
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bat  the  anxionsly-observant  wife  touched  his  can  not  derelop  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time, 
Bhoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words.  He  turn-  will  not  have  the  itense  to  drive  to  my  club,  .but 
ed  and  bowed  with  a  politeness  that  went  sadly  i  mtIII  keep  the  mare  in  the  wet,  and  ^ve  her  cold. 


Mark  might  attend  to  these  things,  but,  as  nsn- 
al,  he  has  his  hands  full  of  his  own  business. 
Ell  ?  what  !*'  he  inteijectedf  turning  sharpy 
roand  to  scrutinize  the  owner  of  a  faded  silk 
umbrella,  which  had  just  come  in  violent  con- 
tact with  his  own. 

He  found  himself  confronted  by  a  pair  of 
clear  brown  eyes,  that  returned  his  gaxe  with  a 


monosyllable  was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed 
by  the  surly  listener. 


with  his  present  occupation  and  his  air  of  decay- 
ed respectability.  At  a  sign  from  his  compan- 
ion he  stopped,  and  they  conferred  together  for 
a  few  minutes.     At  the  end  he  said  aloud — 

•<  Never  mind,  Simmons;  it  mayn*t  be  quite 
the  strict  letter  of  business,  but  we  mustn't  be  too 
hard  on  the  poor  people.  Let  the  women  have 
their  own  way,  as  far  as  we  can,  and  keep  a  civ- 
il tongue.  It's  like  oiling  the  locks  as  we  go  on,  fearless  frankness,  and  seemed  to  say,  *'I 
they  open  all  the  easier,  and  it  saves  trouble  in  honest  and  shrink  from  no  man."  Attracted 
the  end."  by  the  eyes,  the  stranger  scrutinised  further. 

To  this  bit  of  philosophical  advice,  a  gruff  and  saw  that  it  was  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
three,  tall  like  himself,  with  a  frank  English 
face,  that  inspired  confidenoe  with  the  first 
glance,  and  confirmed  the  expression  of  his 
eyes.  It  was  a  noble  cast  of  head,  finely  poised 
upon  the  shotilders,  and  giving  promise  of  action 
as  well  as  thought.  The  old  gentleman  noted 
all,  even  the  warmly-tinted  ripples  of  brown 
hair  which  clustered  in  masses  of  curls,  forming 
a  coronet  on  the  white  forehead.  He  was  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  with  the  younPman's  appear- 
ance, and  favorably  impressed  by  his  self-reliant 
bearing  and  easy  freedom  of  manner,  as  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  said,  good-humoredly — 

*'  Beg  pardon,  sir.     It's  not  easy  to  make 
one's  umbrella  behave  properly  in  this  wind." 

To  which  the  other  replied,  absently,  '*  Oh, 
no;  of  course  not.*' 

He  seemed  to  find  something  strangely  en- 
grossing in  the  study  of  the  young  fiice,  at  which 
he  gased  so  intently  that  the  stranger  became 
conscious,  and  flushed  under  his  scrutiny,  though 
he  returned  it  with  a  direct  look  that  asked, 
*'  What  do  you  want  to  know  about  me,  sir?" 
When  he  had  turned  away,  the  old  gentleman 
still  gazed  after  him,  muttering,  "  Can*t  tell 


CHAPTER  V. 


BBOUOHT  TOGETHER. 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Dan- 
iel Crawton  found  the  letter  marked  **  private  " 
awaiting  him  on  his  office  desk — a  wet  evening, 
raining  with  hopeless  persistence:  the  wind 
whirled  the  rain  here  and  there,  driving  it  in 
blinding  donds  into  the  faces  of  unhappy  pedes- 
trians, who  had  to  pilot  their  way  under  difficul- 
ties through  the  crowded  thoroughfareis.  A 
trolgr  unpleasant  state  of  things,  to  be  detained 
on  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a 
crossing,  particularly  to  those  bound  on  errands 
of  importance ;  or  for  impatient  spirits,  disposed 
to  chafe  under  delays,  like  the  elderly  gentleman 
who  suddenly  emerged  from  one  of  the  turnings 
into  Comhill,  and  pushed  on  with  quick,  deter- 
mined tread,  like  one  accustomed  to  put  down 
difficulties,  and  dear  his  own  way,  wherever  it 
might  be.  That  he  belonged  to  the  respectable  where  I  have  seen  that  face,  yet  it  seems  fiimil- 
classeff  of  society,  might  be  inferred  from  his  iar.  A  handsome  young  fellow,  but  he  seems 
dress,  with  its  comfortable  wrappings  and  de-  careworn  and  troubled,  in  spite  of  his  cheer\' 
fenses  against  the  weather,  and  a  certain  air  |  tone.  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  the  many  hun- 
which  he  had  about  him  of  solid,  British  re-  dreds  of  poor  fellows  who  are  out  of  employ- 
spoctability,  suggestive  of  solvent  credit  and  a  ment,  and  gradually  sinking  into  the  lower 
good  balance  at  the  banker's.  He  was  so  close-  .  ranks,  there  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxation 
ly  muffled,  with  the  collar  of  his  great  coat  turn-  already  dragging  down  honest,  hard-working 
ed  over  his  ears,  and  was  so  effectually  screen-   men.*' 

ed  by  a  capacious  gig  umbrella,  that  little  of  his  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
face  was  visible;  and  that  little  was  not  encour-  mind,  the  young  man  whose  face  had  so  singo- 
aging,  for  a  beggar-boy,  who  had  just  sidled  np  larly  attracted  him  moved  on  to  the  comer, 
to  ask  alms,  allowed  him  to  pass  on  unsolicited,  where  he  stood  on  the  curb,  evidently  waiting, 
crouching  back  in  his  misery  and  rags,  repelled  like  himself,  for  the  chance  of  a  crossing.  Thns, 
by  the  stem  eyes  which  had  looked  him  down  brought  together  for  an  instant,  these  two  were 
from  under  their  bent,  frowning  brows.  The  about  to  drift  from  each  other's  sight,  strangers, 
gentleman  was  evidently  in  haste,  and  walked  as  they  had  met  and  parted,  neither  knowing 
briskly  until  his  way  was  suddenly  checked  by  a  of  the  other  whence  he  came,  nor  whither  he 
block  of  vehicles.  He  stood  on  the  curb  in  a  was  bound,  nor  guessing  that  their  currents  of 
high  state  of  irritation,  muttering,  in  a  vexed  fate  would  ever  cross  again.  So  they  stood 
tone —  apart  in  the  crowded  streets,  with  the  rushing 

'*  Wants  a  reform  in  the  way  of  managing  the   tide  of  human  interests  and  passion  rolling  be- 
street  traffic.     Something  wrong  about  these   tween  them  like  a -dividing  flood.     Tet,  though 
obstructions ;  but  of  course  it  will  be  nobody's   they  knew  it  not,  their  threads  of  life  were  to  be 
fault,  and  nobody's  business.     Here  I  am,  be-   woven  together  from  that  night, 
hind  time,  and  that  blockhead  Thompson,  who  i     The  young  man  was  consdous  of  a  feeling 
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of  cariosity  towards  the  tall  old  man  with  the 
formidable  umbrella,  who  had  watched  him  so 
closely.  He  wondered  what  could  have  invest- 
ed his  face  with  such  singular  interest  for  one 
whom  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  be- 
fore. Thinking  ^hns,  he  turned  round,  and 
rsn  his  eyes  rapidly  along  the  crowded  footpath 
in  the  hope  of  again  catching  sight  of  the  stran- 
ger. It  was  not  long  before  he  distinguished 
him,  but  was  startled  to  see  him  in  the  act  of  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  road,  rashly  ignoring  the 
advance  of  a  double  file  of  omnibuses  and  cabs, 
which  seemed  to  unite  at  that  point,  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  maze  of  confusion,  which  the 
roar  of  wheels,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the 
angry  shouts  of  exasperated  drivers  did  not  as- 
sist to  lessen.  The  old  gentleman  had  not  ad- 
vanced more  than  a  few  steps  when  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  heavily,  making  a  vain  but 
desperate  effort  to  extricate  himself  with  his 
umbrella.  At  the  same  moment  a  Hansom  dash- 
ed recklessly  round  the  comer.  The  horse  had 
just  received  a  cut  of  the  whip,  and  was  coming 
at  full  speed.  It  was  close  upon  the  prostrate  man 
before  the  driver,  bewildered  by  the  shouts  of 
the  bystanders,  could  comprehend  what  was  the 
obstruction  in  bis  horse's  way.  There  was  no 
hope  for  it ;  the  warning  had  reached  him  too 
lale.  The  crowd  on  the  footpath  gazed  with 
horrible  fascination  on  the  spot  where  the  man 
lay,  and  one  or  two  sensitive  females  with  weak 
nerves  and  hysterical  tendencies,  screamed  and 
showed  symptoms  of  fainting ;  but  all  was  over 
before  they  had  time  to  develop. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"HATB    TOU    NO    LOVE-STORY    OP    TOUB    OWN, 

NBLLT?" 

^'Mt  Queen  Margaret,  is  it  really  yon,  at 
last  I  I  have  watched  for  you  since  four  o'clock, 
for  1  scarcely  dared  to  hope  you  would  come, 
even  after  I  received  your  answer  to  my  note." 

"Yet  you  might  have  known  that  I  would 
not  disappoint  you  on  your  birthday,  if  I  could 
possibly  help  it^  Eleanor ;"  and  Margaret  Craw- 
ton  bent  forward  and  returned  the  warm  kiss 
with  which  her  friend  had  greeted  her — return- 
ed it  quietly,  as  she  did  all  things — coldly,  some 
might  have  thought;  but  it  would  have  been 
only  those  who  did  not  know  her.  The  old 
school  friend  could  accept  it  as  Margaret's  way, 
for  she  knew  how  much  of  sterling  gold  there 
was  in  that  nature,  and  had  proved  how  deep 
and  strong  were  the  currents  of  feeling  under- 
lying that  apparently  calm  and  undemonstrative 
manner. 

Margaret  submitted  to  let  herself  be  divested 
of  her  street  wrappings,  and  turned  round  for  a 
little  admiring  inspection  by  her  friend,  who  had 
an  artist's  eye  for  natural  beauty  and  grace  of 
effect.  It  was  sure  to  be  gratified  in  Margaret 
Crawton,  whatever  she  might  wear;  it  seemed 
to  be  always  the  thing  that  suited  her  individu- 


ally. No  high-bom  belle  of  a  London  season 
could  hit  off  the  art  of  dressing  with  finer  tact 
or  more  perfect  success  than  Margaret.  There 
was  something  almost  primitive  in  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  gray  stuff  dress,  falling  about  her  tn- 
ure  in  such  soft  folds,  with  the  tiny  frill  of  lace 
encircling  her  round,  white  throat,  %pd  the  sim- 
ple band  of  blue  velvet  crossing  the  magnificent 
roll  of  dark  hair.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  foiind  a  toilette  more  becoming  the 
wearer,  yet  there  was  nothing  new  about  it. 
Margaret's  friend  had  seen  that  dress  many 
times  before,  for  it  bad  been  very  carefully  pre- 
served, and  could  have  borne  its  own  testimony 
to  the  painful,  pinching  economy  which  was  so 
severely  felt  in  the  Crawton  household. 

Let  ns  take  the  two  friends  as  they  stand  to- 
gether. They  are  equal  in  point  of  stature,  and 
about  the  same  age,  though  the  daughter  of 
Giles  Roy  ton  looks  older  by  some  years.  There 
are  lives  which  are  lived  out  prematurely,  where 
the  work  of  years  is  condense-d  into  days.  El- 
eanor's was  one  of  these.  Margaret  Crawton 
had  her  share  of  trials ;  but  they  were  not  of 
the  kind  that  weaves  gray  threads  in  the  hair, 
and  indents  the  brow  with  premature  lines — the 
mental  suffering  that  quickly  wears  out  the 
spring  bloom,  and  falls  on  the  young  heart  like 
the  blight  of  untimely  frost.  The  two  friends 
had  been  school-girls  together ;  but  Eleanor 
Royton  felt  herself  much  farther  removed  from 
those  early  days,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  eaten  of  the  '*  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge "  before  Margaret  had  left  behind  her  girl- 
hood. It  was  even  so ;  she  had  passed  through 
the  deepest  and  saddest  phases  of  a  woman's 
experience,  and  added  to  her  life  a  sealed  page, 
which  she  shrank  even  in  thought  from  reveal- 
ing to  the  friend  who  had  been  wont  to  shara 
all  her  secrets. 

In  person,  as  well  as  character,  Eleanor  was 
a  contrast  to  Margaret  Crawton.  Hers  was  h 
delicate,  fragile  loveliness,  that  suggested  the 
need  of  cherishing  care  and  tender  nurture,  for 
she  did  not  look  physically  strong.  There  was 
nothing  stately  about  that  slight  figure  and  pure, 
fair  face,  with  the  thoughtful  blue  eyes  and 
crown  of  sunny  hair,  which  had  been  Marga- 
ret's special  admiration  in  the  days  when  it  was 
suffered  to  fall  about  her  shoulders  in  a  shower 
of  curls.  She  had  loved  to  wind  them  about 
her  fingers,  and  stroke  down  the  golden  ripples 
that  touched  it  here  and  there  like  gleams  of 
sunshine.  It  was  easy  to  see  what  a  beautiful 
creature  Eleanor  Royton  had  been  in  her  early 
girlhood,  when  her  fair  brow  had  none  of  the 
anxious,  sorrowful  lines  which  gave  her  face  a 
world-worn,  weary  look,  sad  and  unnatural  for 
her  years.  It  was  easy  also  to  see  in  her  one 
of  those  deep,  passionate  natures,  full  of  dan- 
gerous, clinging  tenderness,  to  whom  love  would 
be  a  fate  for  good  or  ill— one  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  stake  on  it  her  whole  life's  happiness, 
and  gain  or  lose  all  by  the  issue. 

"  How  is  your  father,  dear  ?"  asked  Eleanor, 
as  she  put  aside  her  visitor's  bonnet  and  cloak. 
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'* About  the  same,**  sighed  Margaret  "I 
am  afraid  there  is  little  chance  for  him,  unless 
he  could  be  got  out  to  a  warmer  climate.  As 
usual,  I  have  nothing  cheerful  to  tell  you,  dear.'* 
Here  followed  a  recital  of  family  troubles,  which 
Margaret  poured  out  without  resenre.  "  I  am 
selfish  to  distress  you  with  my  gloomy  talk,  Elea- 
nor. Have  yon  been  ill  ?"  she  added,  sudden- 
ly, scanning  her  friend's  face,  which  looked  to 
her  thin  and  worn. 

*'No,  dear;  only  a  little  weakness,"  was  the 
reply,  spoken  with  a  forced  smile.  ^*  Perhaps  I 
stay  indoors  too  much ;  and  it  may  be  indo> 
lence,  for  since  my  father  obtained  his  present 
situation,  he  will  never  let  me  take  in  work  if 
he  can  help  it." 

"  He  does  right,"  affirmed  Margaret,  decisive- 
ly. ^'  You  have  earned  the  right  to  rest,  for 
you  worked  very  hard  in  the  days  of  need,  be- 
fore your  mother  died." 

'*Foor  mother!"  faltered  Eleanor;  for  her 
friend's  words  had  called  up  a  rush  of  painful 
remembrances ;  '*  she  passed  away  in  our  sorest 
poverty.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  her  lying  so 
long  on  a  sick*bed,  deprived  of  the  little  com- 
forts which  she  needed  so  much.  When  the 
time  came  that  we  could  *  have  procured  them 
for  her,  it  was  too  late." 

'*  But  yon  did  what  yon  could,"  added  Mar- 
garet. "  It  may  be  that  she  was  taken  in  mer- 
cy, to  be  spared  sorrows  that  you  can  not  fore- 
see." 

For  an  instant  Eleanor's  great  bine  eyes  scru- 
tinised Margaret's  face  with  a  look  of  quick 
inquiry,  as  though  she  suspected  some  hidden 
meaning  in  the  words  which  had  found  a  sad 
echo  in  her  own  heart.  The  young  girl  could 
not  have  spoken  more  appropriately,  if  she  had 
really  known  the  nnhappy  secret  of  her  friend's 
private  marriage.  That  would  indeed  have 
been  a  sorrow  to  the  dead  mother. 

'^  Come  into  the  back  paiior,  Margaret ;  this 
room  feels  chill,*'  said  Eleanor,  with  a  sudden 
shiver.  *<  I  did  not  have  the  fire  lighted  here, 
because  the  other  room  is  so  much  snugger  and 
warmer ;  and  yours  is  not  a  visit  of  ceremony." 

Thus  talking,  with  their  arms  wound  about 
each  other,  after  the  fashion  of  school-girls,  the 
two  friends  passed  into  a  plainly-furnished  but 
comfortable-looking  room,  where  a  bright  fire 
was  burning,  and  the  tea-tray  laid  for  two,  with 
Eleanor's  little  servant  (a  zealous,  if  not  veiy 
efficient,  satellite)  in  attendance  to  fetch  any 
thing  that  might  be  needed  from  the  kitchen 
below.  Ann  ^vas  a  poor  little  waif,  whom  Elea- 
nor's charity  had  rescued  from  starvation  in  the 
streets. 

Contrasted  with  their  past  experience,  these 
were  days  of  comparative  prosperity  for  the 
Boytons.  The  father  held  a  good  situation  in 
the  firm  of  Crawton  and  Co.  The  only  draw- 
back  was  his  unfortunate  love  of  gambling, 
which  narrowed  their  means,  and  cast  another 
shadow  over  Eleanor's  life. 

"  What  a  time  we  have  sat  over  our  tea,  Nel- 
ly!     I  am  glad  it  is  over,  at  last.     Now  for  one 


of  our  old  evening  talks,  which  yon  know  I  am 
so  fond  of.  Bring  your  chair  close  to  mine, 
and  turn  down  the  lamp ;  I  like  the  fire-light 
best." 

So  spoke  Margaret,  unconsciously  taking  the 
lead  even  in  little  things,  and  «li  reeling  arrange- 
ments, as  it  always  seemed  natural  for  her  to 
do.     Eleanor  did  her  bidding  at  once. 

'*  Do  you  know,  Queen  Margaret,  yon  wonld 
make  quite  a  picture,  as  you  sit  now,  with  the 
red  glow  of  the  fire  on  your  hair  ?  and  I  think 
I  could  name  some  one  who  would  do  it  jus- 
tice on  canvas." 

The  reply  to  this  remark  was  a  vivid  blush, 
a  quick,  conscious  rush  of  color,  that  would  have 
been  a  revelation  in  itself,  without  that  pretty 
shy  droop  of  the  white  eyelids — something  that 
quite  changed  the  character  of  Margaret^  fine- 
ly-chiselled face,  and  gave  it  just  the  warmth 
and  light  that  was,  perhaps,  needed  to  make  it 
really  lovable  and  womanlike. 

A  sudden  impulse  made  Eleanor  wind  her 
arms  about  her  friend,  and  draw  her  closer, 
while  a  low,  painful  wail,  bom  of  her  own  sad- 
der knowledge  and  experience,  surged  up  from 
the  depths  of  her  full  heart.  "  God  grant  her 
a  happier  lot  than  mine  I  She  has  given  away 
her  heart.  Oh!  that  the  precious  gift  may 
never  be  slighted  in  the  days  to  come." 
.  But  Margaret  heard  nothing  of  that  sorrow- 
ful whisper. 

**  Y«u  are  thinking  of  Charles  Marston,"  she 
said,  softly. 

"Yes,  dear,  lam." 

"  Because  he  is  an  artist,  and  likely  to  be  as- 
sociated with  pictures." 

"  Not  exactly  on  that  account,"  smiled  Elea- 
nor ;  "  but  because  I  know  he  would  be  likely 
to  take  a  tender  interest  in  the  subject." 

Another  blush,  and  a  little  quickened  throb- 
bing under  the  boddice  of  the  gray  dress.  Then 
Eleanor's  hand  was  suddenly  clasped. 

"Nelly,  it  is  of  him  that  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  to-night." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen,  darling.  Open 
your  heart — ^you  know  that  I  am  a  safe  confi- 
dante.** 

Thus  invited,  stately  Margaret  Crawton,  who 
seemed  another  being  that  night,  slipped  from 
her  chair,  and  crouching  on  the  rug  at  Eleanoi^a 
feet,  with  her  blushing  face  hidden  on  her  knee, 
opened  her  heart  without  restraint  to  that  pa^ 
tient  listener,  and  told  all  her  woman's  stoiy^ 
with  its  shifting  hopes  and  fears,  timid  question- 
ings and  shy,  fluttering  doubts.  It  was  all  fa- 
miliar to  Eleanor — another  reading  of  the  old- 
world  stoiy  of  love,  the  one  grand  epic  of  hu- 
man lives. 

"I  know  it  all  now,  darling,"  said  Eleanor, 
"  and  I  shall  expect  a  large  return  of  love  for 
my  Margaret,  for  I  know  her  to  be  one  of  those 
whose  life  would  be  made  a  dreaij  waste  by 
falsehood  or  broken  trust." 

She  was  looking  into  the  fire  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  sad  yearning  look  which  Margaret  would 
not  have  understood,  her  great  eyes  full  of  tean 
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Margaret  shook  her  head.  **  Nothing  but 
the  old  routine  of  toil  and  care.  I  have  known 
little  else  since  I  was  a  child,  though  I  ought 
not  to  complain,  for  my  mother  does  her  best  to 
lighten  my  share  of  the  burden.  But  I  dis- 
guise nothing  from  you,  Eleanor.  Yon  know 
how  miserably  poor  we  are.  Our  old  servant 
Chriss  tries  hard  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  bet- 
ter days,  but  it  is  no  use — we  keep  going  down, 
down.  My  brother  Hugh  has  been  out  of  a 
situation  for  months,  and  nothing  seems  to  pros- 
per with  us — always  the  same  wearing  struggle 
with  narrow  means.  And  Charles  knows  it  all 
—that  is  one  of  my  shadows ;  he  is  so  sensitive 
and  refined,  and  I  know  him  to  be  ambitious. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  disgust  and  make  him  shrink 
from  us?" 

**  Not  if  he  deserves  to  win  you,  Margaret. 
It  will  only  make  him  proud  to  think  that  his 
love  can  give  you  a  sheltered  nest.** 

'^Oh,  Eleanor!  I  am  putting  it  in  another 
light.  A  poor  marriage  may  be  a  fetter  on  his 
success,  and  he  may  come  to  feel  it  so,  and  re- 
gret his  choice.  If  it  were  so,  and  I  knew  it,  I 
think  it  would  kill  me.  I  could  bear  any  thing 
better  than  that,"  she  added,  suddenly.  *'My 
father  often  tells  me  I  am  like  the  Crawtons, 
and  they  were  always  proud." 

^*  But  now  you  are  troubling  yourself  without 
cause,  Margaret.  Test  the  quality  of  the  gold, 
before  you  doubt  it." 

The  girl  had  dropped  into  her  old  attitude  on 
the  hearth-rug,  with  her  head  on  Eleanor's  knee, 
listening,  while  she  soothed  and  counselled,  as 
if  Margaret  had  been  an  inexperienced  younger 
sister,  and  she  a  sorrowful  spinster,  to  whom 
love  and  marriage  were  things  long  since  re- 
moved from  the  range  of  probabilities.  This 
peculiarity  struck  Margaret,  for  she  suddenly 
roused  herself,  saying — 

*'  My  dear,  I  can  not  make  it  out.  Ton  are 
no  older  than  myself,  yet  you  give  such  wise 
atkice,  and  seem  so  well  versed  in  all  these 
questions ;  and  I  never  remember  you  to  have 
had  any  lovers,  only  that  poor  little  German 
teacher,  who  used  to  follow  you  about,  and  whom 
you  cculd  not  bearthe  sight  of.  How  is  it  that 
you  never  talk  of  yourself  ?  Have  yon  no  love- 
story  of  your  own,  Nelly?" 

If  she  had  seen  the  grieved  quiver  of  Elea- 
nor's lips,  and  felt  the  sudden  throbbing  of  her 
heart,  Margaret  would  not  have  repeated  her 
question ;  but,  happily,  Eleanor  was  spared  the 
necessity  of  answering,  by  the  interruption  of  a 
knock  at  the  street  door,  and  she  found  voice  to 
say — 

"  Here  comes  your  brother,  Margaret ;  and, 
aa  usual,  the  time  has  been  too  short  for  all  we 
could  find  to  say  to  each  other." 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her  visitors, 
Eleanor  sank  wearily  down  in  her  chair,  crying 
to  herself,  "When  will  there  be  an  end  of 
all  this  hateful  concealment?  Margaret  gives 
me  heir  full  confidence,  but  I  shrink  from  the 
light.  What  would  she  think  of  me,  if  she 
know  that  I  was  already  a  wife? — her  cousin, 


too.  It  seems  like  stealin^^  into  the  family  in 
a  false  position.  Oh,  Mark,  Mark !  when  will 
yon  repair  this  wrong  to  me  ?** 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  silk- 
en cord,  to  which  was  attached  a  wedding-ring. 
She  held  it  for  a  few  moments,  then  put  it  hur- 
riedly back,  with  a  rain  of  passionate  tears. 
She  was  recalling  Margaret's  question,  to  which 
that  hidden  ring  was  a  sadly  significant  an- 
swer. 

"Have  you  no  love-stoiy  of  your  own, 
Nelly?" 
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It  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  A  fearless 
hand  dashed  at  the  horse's  head,  and  seizing 
the  bridle,  forced  it  back  on  to  its  haunches, 
holding  it  with  a  grasp  of  power. 

*'  Saved  I"  burst  from  the  agitated  throng,  as 
a  dozen  eager  hands  were  stretched  forward  to 
the  old  man's  assistance.  It  was  a  gallant  ac- 
tion, gallantly  done,  and  did  not  fail  to  elicit 
admiring  comments,  for  it  was  only  a  youth 
whose  cool  daring  bad  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing  a  life — ^a  youth,  who  looked  as  though  he 
had  been  bom  for  the  doing  of  noble  deeds,  as 
he  stood  with  his  tall,  slight  figure  erect,  his 
cheeks  flushed,  and  his  brown  hair  waving  in 
the  wind.  His  head  was  bare,  for  his  hat  hod 
fallen  off,  and  been  trampled  under  the  horse's 
feet,  where  it  lay  crushed  and  battered,  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  the  mud :  a  common- 
place incident  to  record,  but  a  serions  misfor- 
tune to  him,  for,  though  he  kept  it  to  himself, 
his  heart  ached  at  the  loss.  It  was  the  only 
hat  that  he  possessed,  and  he  had  not  the  means 
of  procuring  another  to  replace  it. 

The  old  man  was  found  to  be  little  hurt, 
except  from  the  effect  of  the  shock  and  a  bruise 
on  the  shoulder.  His  first  words  were  thanks 
to  his  deliverer,  whom  he  recognized  at  once  as 
the  young  stranger  whose  face  had  so  powerful- 
ly interested  him. 

"Are  you  hurt,  sir?"  the  young  man  ques- 
tioned, with  a  look  of  concern. 

"  Not  much,  thanks  to  you." 

"  I  fear  your  shoulder  is  bruised  by  one  of 
the  horse's  hoofs.     Will  you  lean  on  me  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  no;  I  prefer  trying  to  help  my- 
self, as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  all  my 
life."  Here  the  speaker  glanced  at  the  uncov. 
ered  head,  and  added,  in  the  same  curt  manner, 
"You  have  lost  vour  hat." 

The  youth  colored,  but  frankly  admitted  the 
truth. 

He  replied,  decisively,  "  That  will  be  my  af- 
fair; you  must  have  it  replaced.  Nay,"  he 
added  hastily,  seeing  the  young  man  about  to 
speak,  *'  I  hope  yon  are  not  going  to  show  any 
false  pride  in  the  matter,  for  I  should  like  to 
think  yon  are  above  it.  Besides,  it  is  my  ri^ht, 
and  I  will  not  have  it  taken  out  of  my  hands. 
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Now  yon  may  obli^  me  by  procuriofr  a  cab.  I 
will  be  driTcn  to  my  warehoase,  which  is  not 
far  from  here,  and  get  clear  of  this  mud.  Some 
of  the  clerks  will  be  working  late,  so  I  can  send 
for  Thompson  to  come  roand  and  take  me  np 
from  there.** 

Luckily,  at  that  moment  an  empty  cab  was 
passing,  which  the  young  men  hailed  at  once. 
.  He  noticed  that  walking  seemed  to  cost  the  old 
man  a  painful  effort,  but  he  did  not  again  offer 
the  help  which  had  been  refused.  He  waited 
until  he  was  safely  disposed  of  in  the  cab,  then 
stood  on  the  step,  and  before  the  door  closed, 
held  out  his  hand,  thus  gaining  a  full  look  into 
the  Btemly-cut  face  on  which  the  glare  of  the 
gas-light  fell  strongly.  Instead  of  his  hand  be- 
ing taken  as  he  expected,  the  deep  yoice,  which 
he  was  somehow  learning  to  like,  struck  in 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive — 

*'  What,  young  sir !  you  do  not  suppose 
that  I  am  going  to  let  you  slip  out  of  my  sight 
like  this,  with  a  debit  and  credit  account  be- 
tween us,  and  no  balance  struck — going  without 
a  hat!"  This  was  interjected  in  a  low^poken 
"aside."  He  continued, aloud,  '*I  want  you 
to  grant  me  a  further  favor — something  new  for 
me  to  ask.     Will  you  do  it?** 

**  Yes,  sir,  if  it  is  within  my  power.** 

"  Cautious  for  your  years ;  that  is  a  prudent 
answer.    Now  tell  me  where  yon  are  going.*' 

"Home,'*  replied  the  young  man,  coloring 
slightly. 

''  Good.  I  did  not  ask  from  mere  curiosity, 
but  simply  because  I  want  to  know  if  yon  have 
any  business  on  hand  to  prevent  you  giving  me 
more  of  your  time  to-night.  If  yon  are  at  leis- 
ure, will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"Yes.** 

He  needed  no  further  invitation,  but  stepped 
in,  and  seated  himself  opposite  his  singular  com- 
panion, who  made  a  comment  to  himself,  confid- 
ing it  to  the  folds  of  his  muffler. 

"That  is  what  I  like — ready  answers  and 
prompt  actions.  I  must  know  more  about  this 
stripling.** 

The  door  was  now  closed,  the  direction  given 
to  the  driver,  and  the  cab  quickly  lost  sight  of 
by  the  knot  of  lingering  bystanders,  who  had 
honored  it  with  their  particular  observation — 
chiefly  disreputable  boys,  who  smoked  short 
pipes,  with  a  most  stoical  indifference  to  the 
rain,  and  speculated  among  themselves  about 
"the  chances  of  that  old  party  shelling  out 
eomething  'ansome  to  the  seedy-looking  young 
swell  who  had  lost  his  'at.** 

Few  words  were  exchanged  during  their  drive 
by  the  two  thus  strangely  brought  together. 
The  old  man  was  so  profoundly  taciturn,  that  he 
might  almost  have  been  supposed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  had  a  companion.  He  was  not 
naturally  a  talker,  and  perhaps  the  hurt  to  his 
sbonlder,  of  which  he  had  made  so  light,  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  But,  however 
acntely  sensible  he  might  be  to  the  pain,  he 
had  a  hard  grain  of  endurance  in  his  nature,  and 
would  have  scorned  to  complain. 
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The  youth  sat  thinking  his  own  thoughts, 
and  speculating  in  his  own  way  about  his  pres- 
ent adventure,  and  how  it  was  likely  to  termi- 
nate. Apart  from  this,  his  mind  was  burdened 
with  anxieties  of  another  kind,  and  there  was  a 
shade  of  trouble  overclouding  his  bright  young 
face — trouble  not  less  vividly  real  because  it  was 
capable  of  being  thrown  off  by  an  effort  of  his 
will;  and  not  le^s  keenly  felt  because  it  had  its 
root  in  sordid  cares  for  common,  every-day  neces- 
sities, comprehending  the  mean  shifts  of  pover- 
ty in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  world,  and 
the  hard  battle  of  ways  and  means  in  the  strug- 
gle to  live.  Poor,  without  employment,  and 
with  no  present  prospect  of  obtaining  any,  he 
had  nothing  before  him  from  week  to  week  but 
the  weary  tramp  through  the  crowded  streets, 
and  the  daily  desperate  search  for  work  that 
could  not  be  found — all  made  bitter  to  the 
proud,  sensitive  spirit  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  eating  bread  earned  for  him  by  the  exer- 
tions of  others.  Not  a  very  cheerful  outlook  for 
him,  as  he  sat  with  hands  thrust  in  his  empty 
pockets,  going  he  knew  not  where,  but  passive- 
ly content  to  submit  to  the  chances  of  fate,  and, 
like  a  purposeless  waif,  drift  with  the  current 
that  was  bearing  him  on. 

The  cab  turned  into  one  of  the  gloomy,  se- 
cretive-looking streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bank,  and  stopped  before  the  great  entrance 
door  of  a  lofty,  many-windOwed  building,  bear- 
ing on  an  ambitions  plate  the  well-known  name 
of  Daniel  Crawton  and  Co.  Lights  were  gleam- 
ing through  some  of  the  heavy-plated  windows, 
and  the  hall  gas  was  burning.  As  the  old  gen- 
tleman said,  some  of  the  clerks  were  working 
late  that  evening. 

If  his  attention  had  not  been  just  then  en- 
gaged with  the  cabman,  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice  the  young  stranger's  sudden 
start  and  change  of  color  when  he  read  the 
name  on  the  door-plate,  spelling  it  slowly  over 
to  himself  a  second  time,  and  whispering  under 
his  breath,  "  Is  it  possible?  Crawton — Daniel 
Crawton.  How  will  this  adventure  end  for 
me?'* 


CHAPTER  VHL 

THE  BOUSE  IN  ISLINGTON. 

These  was  an  unwonted  shadow  on  Mark 
Danson's  smooth  face  when  he  parted  from  his 
uncle  on  the  afternoon  that  his  privacy  had 
been  so  unpleasantly  intruded  upon  by  Giles 
Royton.  He  had  found  it  harder  than  usual  to 
act  out  the  part  of  fair  seeming  which  he  always 
kept  up  in  the  presence  of  the  old  merchant. 
He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  the  door 
closed  between  him  and  the  shrewd  gray  eyes 
whose  penetration  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
dread.  The  habit  of  dissembling  had  become 
so  essentially  a  part  of  himself,  and  the  decep- 
tive was  so  thoroughly  grafted  on  the  real  in 
I  his  nature,  that  he  sometimes  imposed  upon 
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early,  and  guessed  that  be  intended  spending 
the  evening  at  his  club. 

Daniel  Crawton  was  so  strictly  a  man  of 
method,  lived  so  completely  by  rale,  and  regu- 
Lited  his  actions  with  such  panctUioua  regular- 
ity, that  it  was  easy  to  calculate  npon  his  move- 
ments on  each  day  of  the  week. 

It  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes  before  the 
cab  containing  the  elderly  gentleman  and  his 
new  acquaintance  stopped  at  the  door  that  Mark 
Banson  had  passed  hurriedly  through  the  spa- 
cious counting-house,  where  he  was  greeted  by 
the  diligent  scratching  of  pens  from  the  busy 
clerks.  He  was  so  closely  muffled  that  it  might 
have  'lieen  suspected  he  intended  a  disguise. 
He  paused  before  Giles  Boyton's  desk,  and 
their  eyes  met.  He  warned  him  by  a  motion 
of  his  finger,  and  a  meaning  glance  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  other  clerks,  as  he  said  alond — 

**  Have  yon  nearly  finished  your  invoices, 
Mr.  Royton?" 

Then  stooping,  as  if  to  look  over  his  sheet, 
he  managed  to  pass  a  slip  of  paper  into  his 
hand,  on  which  had  been  hastily  scribbled  in 
pencil : 

I  go  to  keep  my  promise.  Yoa  know  where.  If  there 
mre  any  ioqulries  about  me,  and  should  any  chance  bring 
back  mj  uncle  before  you  dose,  remember  wha^  I  expect 
Ihnn  yoo — discretion  and  silence. 

Giles  Boyton's  sallow  fiu;e  paled  ad  his  lour- 
ing glance  furtively  followed  the  young  master, 
and  he  made  a  blurred,  blotted  entry  of  figures 
in  the  line  that  he  was  casting.  It  had  been 
remarked  among  his  fellow-clerks  that  he  had 
latterly  become  more  reserved  and  sullen,  hold- 
ing himself  farther  aloof  from  them,  which  did 
not  tend  to  increase  the  little  popularity  which 
he  possessed. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  raining  heavily  when 
Mark  ran  down  the  steps,  and  drawing  the  brim 
of  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  hurried  to  the  nearest 
cab-stand,  engaged  the  first  he  saw,  and  flung 
himself  in,  giving  the  driver  the  number  of  a 
house  and  the  name  of  a  street  in  Islington. 
Drawing  up  the  windows,  he  threw  himself 
gloomily  back  in  a  comer,  with  his  legs  extend- 
ed on  the  opposite  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
a  careful  review  of  his  position.  It  did  not  in- 
spire him  with  cheerfulness,  for  it  shadowed  out 
contingencies  in  the  future,  and  suggested  the 
presence  of  clashing  interests  and  unpleasant 
complications,  which  had  not  very  definitely 
entered  into  his  calculations.  He  now  found 
himself  beset  with  difficulties  which,  for  any 
thing  he  knew,  might  threaten  to  assail  that  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  hard,  his  position  as  his 
uncle's  favorite,  and  acknowledged  heir.  For 
in  the  midst  of  his  successful  scheming,  with  all 
the  fair  prospects  that  opened  before  him  as  the 
inheritor  of  the  old  man's  wealth,  he  was  often 
haunted  by  a  torturing  sense  of  insecurity,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  cousin, 
young  Hugh  Crawton,  who  might  one  day  be 
his  rival,  the  son  of  his  uncle's  only  brother 
Robert,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  a 
boy  at  schooL    His  only  hope  was  in  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers. 
His  safety  lay  in  their  estrangement,  for  he  fore- 
saw that  their  reconciliation  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  bringing  the  dreaded  Cousin  Hugh  into 
association  with  his  uncle  ;  then  who  could  tell 
how  it  might  influence  his  own  fate  ?  It  was 
this  fear  that  overshadowed  his  life.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  letter  was  cleared  by  a  few  involun- 
tary exclamations  that  fell  from  his  uncle  dur- 
ing its  perusal.  But  his  worst  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  He  learned  that  it  came  from  the 
Crawtons,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances ;  also,  that  it  contained  an  appeal 
for  money.  This  discovery  was  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  his  mind,  which  had  been  already 
worked  upon  in  the  scene  with  Giles  Boyton, 
and  by  the  revelation  that  the  secret  of  his  mar- 
riage had  become  known  to  him.  Then  there 
was  the  bitter  consciousness  that  it  was  by  his 
own  free  act  that  the  goading  fetter  had  been 
fastened  round  his  neck. 

'*  What  will  it  avail  me, "  he  thought,  moodi- 
ly, as  the  cab  threaded  a  maze  of  dimly-lighted 
streets  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  '*  what  will  it 
avail  me  that  my  uncle's  ward,  May  Bivers,  is 
an  heiress,  beautiful,  accomplished,  all  that  I 
could  desire  in  a  wife  ?  what  can  she  be  to  me, 
while  there  is  this  dog,  that  I  can  not  shake  off, 
dragging  me  down,  and  mocking  all  my  efiforts 
to  rise?" 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  stop- 
ping of  the  cab  at  the  last  of  a  row  of  small 
houses,  with  weedy  patches  of  garden  before 
their  parlor  windows,  and  a  generally  pervading 
air  of  shabby  gentility.  Mark  alighted,  paid 
the  cabman,  and  opened  for  himself  the  creak- 
ing little  gate  that  gave  admission  to  the  strip 
of  gravel  leading  to  the  front  door.  His  vigor- 
ous application  of  the  knocker  was  answered  by 
a  small  servant  girl,  who  gave  him  a  shy  look 
of  distrust  as  she  stood,  shielding,  as  well  as  she 
could,  the  flickering  light  of  the  candle  which 
she  carried  in  her  hand ;  but  the  draught  from 
the  open  door  suddenly  extinguished  it,  leav- 
ing the  place  in  darkness.  Mark  heard  her 
murmur  to  herself,  **  Drat  it  !'* 

*  *  Is  Miss  Boyton  at  home  ?"  he  asked,  repress- 
iujg  a  smile. 

*«  Yes,  sir." 

"Can  I  see  her?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     I'll  go  and  tell  her." 

As  soon  as  she  could  succeed  in  finding  the 
handle  of  the  door,  the  girl  ushered  him  into  the 
front  parlor,  which  showed  signs  of  very  recent 
occupation.  There  was  a  lamp  burning,  and 
on  the  table  an  open  book,  with  a  paper-knife 
between  the  leaves,  and  a  piece  of  light  needle- 
work lying  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  as  if  it  had 
been  just  hastily  flung  there. 

Mark  Danson  had  not  seen  his  young  wife 
for  many  weeks,  having  put  off  his  visits  on  va- 
rious pretexts.  He  glanced  round  the  room, 
which  was  filled  with  traces  of  Eleanor's  pres- 
ence. There  was  her  pet  canary  in  his  cage, 
hanging  in  its  usual  place  near  the  window*  and 
her  pianOj  his  own  gift.     The  only  child  of 
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Giles  Boyton  had  received  an  education  above 
her  father's  social  position.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  adorned  with  some  derer  pencil 
sketches,  which  Mark  knew  were  done  by  her 
hand,  and  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  she 
played  almost  as  well  as  his  onde's  ward.  May 
Rivers.  Eleanor  was  a  ladv  in  refinement  of 
tastes  and  manners  ;  there  was  nothing  in  her 
to  make  him  shrink  from  introducing  her  to  his 
own  circle.  As  he  passed  the  piano  he  glanced 
carelessly  at  the  sheet  of  mosic  on  the  stand,  and 
should  have  been  touched  with  a  thrill  of  re- 
morseful feeling  when  he  recognized  it  as  a  love- 
song,  an  old  favorite,  which  he  htCd  himself  pre- 
sented to  Eleanor  in  the  days  before  his  fickle 
fancy  cooled,  and  it  was  one  of  his  pleasnres  to 
hear  her  play  and  sing. 

He  flung  down  his  hat  and  gloves  with  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience,  and  roughly  displacing  the 
delicate  crochet  cover,  threw  himself  heavily 
down  on  the  little  couch,  which  creaked  and 
shook  under  his  weight.  He  was  not  kept  wait- 
ing many  moments  before  he  caught  the  rus- 
tling of  a  dress,  and  the  sound  of  a  step  in  the 
passage. 

'*Here  she  comes,*'  he  muttered  to  himself. 
'*  Now  for  a  scene ;  but  you  have  your  part  to 
play,  Mark  Danson.  Keep  firm,  and  don't  make 
an  nss  of  yourself  for  the  sake  of  a  woman. 
Tou  know  all  that  you  have  to  gain  or  lose." 


CHAPTER  DC. 


IN     THB     OFFIOS. 


''HoTi^  will  this  end  for  me?"  murmured 
the  youth,  as  he  followed  the  old  man  through 
the  spacious  office,  with  its  long  row  of  desks, 
over  which  the  busy  clerks  were  bending,  en- 
grossed with  the  work  in  hand.  He  glanced  at 
them,  longing  to  be  one  of  their  number.  A 
few  minutes  more  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
handsome,  well  furnished  room,  which  he  right- 
ly  guessed  to  be  the  private  office.  His  com- 
panion touched  a  bell,  and  a  thin,  sallow-faced 
roan  appeared.  He  seemed  much  surprised, 
and  gave  the  yonng  stranger  a  furtive  glance. 

*'  Light  the  gas,  Royton.*' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  I  shall  want  you  to  help  me  to  get 
rid  of  this  coat ;"  adding,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  I  met  with  an  accident  just  now,  which  near- 
ly ended  in  my  being  crushed  by  a  Hansom ; 
but  it's  all  over,  and  little  harm  done,  except  a 
few  scratches  and  bruises.    Has  Mr.  Mark  left  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

**  How  long  since?" 

''About  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 

"  Did  he  leave  any  message  ?" 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir." 

The  man  gave  his  answers  in  a  profoundly 
respectful  tone,  that  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  young  stranger.  "  Who  can  it  be  ?"  he 
murmured,  as  he  pazed  at  them  while  the  man 
called  Royton  assisted  in  taking  off  the  damaged 


overcoat.     **  It  can  not  be — no ;  it  most  be  the 
manager,  or  one  of  the  partners.** 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone  the  old  man  walked  to  the  hearth, 
without  appearing  to  notice  his  presence,  and 
taking  np  the  poker,  applied  it  to  the  slnggish 
fire  with  the  energy  of  an  impatient  man.  See- 
ing him  thus  for  the  first  time  divested  of  the 
heavy  overcoat  and  muffler,  he  was  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  powerful  build  of  the 
hirge,  majestic  figure,  and  as  the  light  fell  on 
the  gray,  lined  face,  with  its  massive  jaw  and 
full  martial  nostril,  it  looked  resolute  enough  to 
accomplish  any  thing,  and  suited,  he  thought,  to 
belong  to  some  great  general  or  governor  of  men. 
Then,  and  often  afterwards,  that  face  reminded 
him  of  a  piece  of  grand  rugged  sculpture. 

"Well,  young  sir,*'  he  began,  abruptly  turn- 
ing round  and  facing  the  youth,  with  the  poker 
still  in  his  hand, "  I've  kept  yon  waiting  longer 
than  I  intended,  and  thereby  tried  your  patience. 
You  are  beginning  to  get  tired." 
"Yes,  sir,  I  am.*' 

**  And  rather  inclined  to  regret  that  I  had 
not  left  you  to  go  your  own  way,  instead  of 
asking  you  to  come  here.     Was  it  not  so  ?** 

"  Yes  something  of  that  did  pass  my  mind," 
stammered  the  young  man,  flushing  painfully 
under  the  searching  glance,  and  inwardly  mar* 
veiling  at  the  keen  intuition  which  had  divined 
his  thoughts. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  the  honesty  to 
own  the  truth.  If  you  had  given  me  a  diflferent 
answer  I  should  not  have  believed  yon,  for  I  read 
it  in  your  face.*' 

"'That  might  be,**  returned  the  young  man, 
quietly,  "  for  I  was  just  calculating  what  time  I 
should  be  likely  to  reach  home,  and  I  found  it 
would  be  much  later  than  I  had  anticipated." 

"And  was  that  a  cause  for  uneasiness?" 
,  interrogated  the  old  man,  attentively  regarding 
him. 

"Yes,  for  I  know  it  will  make  my  mother 
anxious,  and  she  has  more  than  enough  to  trou- 
ble her  now.'* 

"  Oh,  indeed.     Have  yon  a  father  ?'* 
"  Yes,  sir.** 

The  querist  was  disappointed ;  the  enrt  mono- 
syllables matched  his  curt  questions.  The  young 
man  seemed  determined  to  volunteer  no  infor- 
mation about  his  family. 

"  Over-cautions ;  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
make  of  you,  my  young  friend,*'  he  thought, 
with  a  contraction  of  his  massive  brows ;  **  but, 
after  all,  it  is  perhaps  natural,  for  I  remember  I 
used  to  hate  being  asked  questions  about  myself." 
At  the  same  instant  he  struck  the  poker  violent- 
ly against  a  block  of  coal,  shattering  it  into  mi- 
nute pieces.  He  smiled  with  grim  satisfaction 
after  that  vigorous  onslaught.  It  seemed  to 
give  vent  to  his  humor,  and  he  liked  to  feel 
himself  doing  energetic  things. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  timid  knock  at 
the  door.  In  reply  to  his  loud  "  Come  in,*'  a 
tall,  light-haired  youth  made  his  appearance  on 
the  threshold,  carrying  a  couple  of  hat-boxes. 
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*'AU  right,  Riehard,  put  them  down,  and 
when  I  want  yon  again  I  will  ring." 

The  stranger's  fieuse  took  a  deeper  tinge  of 
color  as  the  door  was  again  closed  upon  them ; 
he  divined  that  it  was  a  new  hat  to  replace  the 
one  he  had  lost. 

"  That  afiair  is  qnite  nnderstood  between  us," 
began  the  old  man,  pointing  to  the  box,  and 
eying  him  keenly ;  "  I  belieye  we  decided  that 
there  was  to  be  no  false  pride,  either  on  your 
side  or  mine.  But  that  is  not  all,  or  I  need 
not  hare  brought  you  here.  To  be  brief,  then, 
yon  haTO  done  me  a  service,  small  or  great  ac- 
cording to  the  value  which  a  man  is  disposed 
to  put  upon  himself;  you  saved  me  from  being 
maimed  or  killed,  and  I  hold  myself  your  debtor 
to  any  amount  yon  choose  to  name.'* 

Was  that  offer  a  temptation  for  the  penniless 
young  man,  footsore  from  his  weaiy  pilgrimage 
through  the  streets,  with  heart  aching  over  the 
day's  disappointment,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
repetition  on  the  morrow?  Did  he  hesitate 
when  he  thought  of  his  mother's  patient  strug* 
gles,  and  the  visions  of  the  home  poverty  rose 
vividly  before  him  ?  And  did  his  palm  quiver 
with  expectant  eagerness  for  the  promised  gold 
as  he  looked  down  at  his  threadbare  coat,  which 
told  so  plainly  the  history  of  privation  and  scanty 
means?  He  shrewdly  guesMd  that  its  shabbi- 
ness  had  more  than  once  turned  the  balance 
against  him  in  the  favor  of  some  who  might 
have  become  his  employers,  if  they  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  common  fkshion  of  measuring  a 
man's  merits  and  capabilities  by  the  texture  of 
his  broadcloth.  If  the  tempting  ofier  did  gain 
acceptance  for  an  instant,  it  was  not  apparent  to 
the  eyes  that  scrutinized  him  so  closely ;  they 
saw  only  the  quivering  of  the  sensitive  mouth, 
the  proud  kindling  of  the  great  brown  eyes,  and 
burning  color  in  the  face.  The  old  man  was 
prepared  for  the  hurt  tone  of  surprise  that  an- 
swered him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

KOT    FOB    MONBT. 

*'  Sib,  am  I  to  understand  that  yon  mean  to 
offer  me  money  for  what  I  did  to-night?'* 

**  Certainly  I  my  exchequer  will  afford  it,  and 
yon  have  aright  to  such  an  acknowledgment.'* 

'*  No,  I  have  not,"  said  the  young  man,  steadi- 
ly returning  his  look ;  "  your  thanks  give  me  suf- 
ficient acknowledgment,  for  I  did  no  more  than 
I  would  do  again  for  the  meanest  beggar,  if  I  saw 
him  in  danger.** 

''That  foeling  does  yon  credit,  still  it  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  refuse  to  take  what  might 
be  a  benefit  to  you  and  your  friends.  These  are 
not  the  days  for  romantic  sentiment  to  be  car- 
ried too  far ;  and,  excuse  me,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  your  circumstances  do  not  warrant  your  be- 
ing indifierent  about  money.*' 

Again  the  quivering  of  the  sensitive  lips,  and 
a  deeper  dye  of  crimson  in  the  hot  cheeks ;  still 


the  proud  young  head  was  held  erect,  and  the 
voice  spoke  out  without  break  or  tremor. 

''You  are  right,  sir,  I  am  poor,  perhaps  poor- 
er than  yon  think,  and  I  am  not  indifierent  about 
money ;  still  I  can  not  think  of  being  paid  for 
doing  a  simple  act  of  humanity :  that  is  not  for 
buying  or  selling.'* 

"But  if  I  give  it  you?" 

"Then  it  is  like  taking  alms;  and  rather 
than  that,  I  would  prefer  to—" 

"Starve,  I  suppose  yon  are  going  to  say," 
struck  in  the  old  man,  with  a  cynical  smile 
creeping  round  his  lips. 

"No,  sir,  that  is  a  strong  word,  for  I  can  not 
judge  what  I  might  do  in  such  an  extremity, 
I  meant  to  say  that  I  would  rather  work.'* 

"Ah  I  but  with  your  peculiar  ideas  it  is  like- 
ly that  you  would  be  over-scrupulous  about  the 
sort  of  work  you  would  condescend  to  do." 

"  Oh,  no — no  I  there  you  mistake  me,"  broke 
in  the  young  man,  eagerly  and  hurriedly ;  "I 
would  do  any  thing  by  which  I  could  fairly  earn 
wages.  Six  months  ago,  I  might  have  thoofibt 
some  nonsense  about  my  own  alnUties,  but  that 
has  been  crushed  out  of  me.  My  mother  strug* 
^ed  hard  to  have  me  educated  for  a  higher  po- 
sition. But  now  I  am  ready  to  take  the  hard- 
est work  that  my  strength  will  let  me  do,  and 
begin  at  the  very  lowest  step  of  the  ladder." 

' '  Indeed.     May  I  ask  why  ?'* 

"  Because  I  should  be  always  trying  to  climb 
up,*'  said  the  young  man^  proudly ;  "and  if  the 
chance  is  once  given  me,  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall 
succeed." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is  in  my  power  to  help  you 
to  such  a  chance,  would  you  cast  it  back  as  you 
did  my  ofier  of  the  money?'* 

He  might  have  read  his  answer  in  the  eager 
eyes. 

"Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  only  be  my  friend  in 
that  way !  I  have  so  often  wished  that  some  one 
would  have  enough  faith  to  try  me.  I  would — " 
Here  he  checked  himself,  adding,  "But  this 
seems  like  boasting  about  myself.  I  only  meant 
to  say  that  I  would  do  my  best." 

"No  one  would  expect  you  to  do  more,"  re- 
plied the  listener,  gravely,-— commenting  to 
himself,  "  At  last  I  have  stumbled  upon  a  sin- 
gular specimen,  quite  original,  and  not  to  be  met 
at  every  street-turning."  Aloud  he  said,  "In 
the  event  of  my  being  able  to  serve  you,  I  should 
require  to  know  your  name,  where  you  were  Inst 
employed,  and  a  good  deal  concerning  yourself; 
and  on  the  other  side,  you  will  be  entitled  to  know 
something  about  me.  Now,  whom  do  you  sup- 
pose me  to  be  ?** 

The  young  man  hesitated,  as  he  replied, "  The 
manager  of  this  firm,  or — or— perhaps  one  of  the 
partners." 

"  Ah !  then  perhaps  yon  wish  me  to  recom- 
mend you  to  Mr.  Crawton  ?" 

The  candid  eyes  clouded,  and  the  reply  came 
fiftlteringly,  "  Thank  you,  sur ;  but  I  am  idGraid  it 
would  do  little  good  in  my  case.  I  know  that 
I  should  have  very  little  chance  of  gaining  his 
fiivor." 
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The  old  nan  gave  him  a  canons  look,  as  he 
said,  **  You  Heem  to  hold  him  in  dread  as  a  very 
forbidding  personage.     How  is  it?"  i 

**I  can  not  explain  all,  but  I  have  private 
reasons  for  knowing  that  he  is  hard  and  stem, 
and  that  I  have  no  chance  of  his  favor." 

*<  We  shall  see,"  returned  the  other,  hurried- 
ly. "  I  have  great  respect  for  the  head  of  this 
honse,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  yon  wrong 
him ;  however,  as  I  said,  we  shall  see.  Be  here 
by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  word  will 
have  great  weight,  and  I  promise  to  do  my  best 
for  you.     But  I  must  have  your  name." 

It  was  given  with  some  hesitation,  **  Hngh 
Crawton." 

He  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  which  it 
produced.  The  old  man  started  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  blow. 

''Eh!  what!  Hugh  CrawtonI  is  your  fa- 
ther's name  Robert  ?** 

*' Yes,  sir." 

*'Is  it  possible!  Then  yon  are  the  son 
of—" 

''Daniel  Crawton's  only  brother,"  added  the 
young  man,  hastily.  ''That  is  why  I  said  I 
knew  him  to  be  hard  and  stem.  My  father  of- 
fended him  many  years  ago,  and  he  has  never 
forgiven  him.  We  have  all  felt  the  effect  of 
his  harshness.*' 

"  Then  I  suppose  his  name  is  a  by-word  of 
bitterness  in  your  house." 

*'No ;  my  mother  is  a  Christian,  and  her  in- 
fluence would  forbid  that." 

The  old  man  answered,  w^ith  a  strange  twitch- 
ing about  the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  "So  much 
the  better ;  those  enmities  are  not  good  to  hand 
down  as  family  legacies.  Now  I  think  you  may 
wish  me  good-night.  Come  to-morrow  morning 
at  the  hour  named,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  Now  take  your  hat,  and  go  quietly  down, 
speaking  to  none  as  you  pass  out,  and  neither 
asking  nor  answering  questions.  You  will  easi- 
ly find  your  way." 

Thus  they  separated.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  young  man  was  speeding  homeward,  his 
heart  beating  high  with  alternating  hope  and 
fear,  while  the  old  man  paced  the  room  with  a 
steady,  monotonous  tramp,  which  he  kept  up 
without  cessation,  talking  excitedly  to  himself, 
with  bis  strong,  sinewy  hands  crushed  tightly 
together. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WOMAH'S  ENDDBAIVGE. 

"  Mt  dear,  yon  astonish  me !  to  think  that 
you  have  actually  written  to  him  without  in- 
forming me!" 

So  spoke  Robert  Crawton,  with  unwonted  en- 
orgy,  sitting  up  on  his  couch,  his  eyes  bright 
with  excitement,  and  the  feverish,  hectic  color 
flushing  his  hollow  cheeks.  His  wife  stood  be- 
side him  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  which 
she  had  just  been  reading  aloud.  The  room 
had  no  light  except  that  of  the  fire,  and  a  soli- 


tary mould  candle  burning  on  the  little  woii^-ta- 
ble.  Thus,  Mrs.  Crawton  standing  partially  in 
the  shadow  with  her  face  tumed  from  him,  he 
could  not  see  the  pained  look  that  clouded  her 
soft  eyes  as  she  answered — 

"  Robert,  is  it  possible  that  you  mistake  ror 
motive  in  this?  Can  it  be  needful  for  me  to 
say  that  I  withheld  the  knowledge  from  yon  be- 
cause I  could  not  tell  it  without  revealing  the 
trouble,  of  which  I  wished  you  to  know  nothing 
until  the  worst  was  passed,  as  it  is  now,  when 
the  money  is  paid,  and  those  dreadful  men  gone 
away  ?  Robert,  you  can  not  realize  what  ago- 
ny their  presence  gaye  me ;  I  was  in  such  fear 
of  them  coming  near  this  room,  or  that  some- 
thing might  arise  to  betray  the  trath  to  you." 

He  answered  with  a  deprecating  movement 
of  the  white,  helpless  hands,  which  had  accom- 
pliflhed  so  little  for  himself  or  others. 

"  I  knew  we  must  be  getting  miserably  poor, 
but  I  never  dreamed  it  would  come  to  this,  that 
we  could  sink  so  low ;  sheriff's  officers  here  in 
the  house,  actually  in  possession,  and  me  to  sus- 
pect nothing  of  what  was  going  on  !" 

^'  Was  it  not  better  for  you  to  be  so  spared, 
dear  Robert,"  replied  the  gentle  comforter,  pass- 
ing her  hand  caressingly  over  his  thin  light 
hair,  plentifally  sprinkled  with  gray;  "better 
to  remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  that  new  trou- 
ble ?  Judging  your  feelings  by  my  own,  I  knew 
how  it  would  pain  you,  and  that  made  me  anx- 
ious to  keep  it  secret  until  I  could  tell  it  as 
trouble  that  was  past." 

"Yes,  my  dear,!  know  that  yon  meant  it 
kindly,  and  that  it  was  all  done  for  the  best; 
still  it  seems  sometimes  like  pntting  me  aside, 
and — and  in  this  matter  of  the  letter,  I  think  I 
had  a  right  to  be  told  that  3'on  intended  writing 
to  Daniel  for  assistance.  It  has  turned  out 
that  you  did  a  wise  thing,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  known  beforehand.  Did  yon  keep  a  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  him  ?" 

"I  did,"  was  the  low-spoken  answer,  accom- 
panied by  a  stifled  sigh,  which  he  did  not  hear, 
and  a  rush  of  silent  tears  that  welled  up  slowly 
into  the  large  tender  eyes,  but  were  not  suffered 
to  fall ;  while  he,  absorbed  in  his  narrower  world 
of  self,  and  chained  down  to  its  lower  range  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  with  all  the  sordid  earth- 
ly littlenesses  clinging  to  him,  could  not  rise  to 
the  higher  level  of  that  nobler  nature,  nor  com- 
prehend the  finer  qualities  which  raised  her  so 
far  above  him.  Loving  her  as  he  did,  in  his 
own  way,  and  holding  her  value  above  all  oth- 
ers, he  had  never  rightly  understood  nor  meaf^ 
ured  the  real  worth  of  the  devoted  wife  who 
had  been  the  one  guiding  star  of  his  life,  cling- 
ing to  him  through  all  his  reverses,  and  find- 
ing always  such  a  generous  shield  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  moral  infirmities,  believing  in  him, 
as  only  a  loving  woman  would,  and  day  by  day 
paying  out  the  wealth  of  her  rich  heart  in  un- 
numbered self-sacrifices,  which  he  had  learnt  to 
accept  as  his  right. 

That  little  scene  chronicled  one  of  the  saddest 
phases  of  her  wifely  experience,  and  shadowed 
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oot  the  trial  harder  to  bear  than  her  poTerty,  ened  color  in  her  pale  face.  "  That  is  nnwpr- 
which  hiid  helped  to  bind  on  her  fair  matron  brow  thy  of  yonraelf ;  your  brother,  whom  yoa  Itnow 
the  crown  of  sorrow  which  she  wore  so  meek-  to  be  a  man  of  high  honor,  in  spite  of  his  pecu- 
Ij.  And  he  went  on,  passively  submitting  to  be  liarities ;  and  most  nnjast  to  me,  the  mother  of 
narsed  and  cared  for,  making  his  petty  exactions,  i  yoar  children,  and  your  wife  of  twenty- five  years, 
unconscious  that^he  was  guilty  of  any  injustice,  i  Tell  me  if  you  nan  remember  any  tiling  in  my 
and  never  dreaming  how  often  his  words  had   life  that  gives  color  to  these  doubts — if  you  have 


cat  into  her  heart  like  pointed  arrows. 

Again  the  thin,  querulous  voice  took  up  the 
thread  of  half-implied  reproach. 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  doing  that,  my 
dear,  for  it  shows  I  was  a  little  considered,  not 
that  I  over  complain  of  any  intentional  neglect 
or  slight  from  you;  still  it  is  better  than  if  you 


not  always  found  me  faithful  to  you  and  yours. 
I  could  go  on  enduring,  through  all  my  days, 
coldness,  neglect,  hard  words — any  thing  except 
distrust ;  where  I  am  loved,  I  must  be  trusted 
and  believed  in." 

She  was  unusually  agitated,  and  betrayed  it 
in  her  look  and  tone.     It  was  not  often  that 


had  quite  ignored  my  wishes  on  the  subject,  quiet,  undemonstrative  nature  revealed  so  much 
Knowing  my  brother's  temper  as  I  do,  it  was  of  its  inner  depths,  nor  allowed  its  strong  cur- 
natural  that  I  should  want  to  hear  how  yon   rents  of  feeling  to  be  so  deeply  moved  upon  the 


had  managed  the  delicate  negotiation.     It  was 


surface.     The  invalid  suffered  himself  to  sink 


not  a  pleasant  task  for  you  to  undertake.  I '  back  to  his  usual  reclining  position,  pressing  hi» 
never  liked  the  idea  of  asking  favors  from  j  hand  on  his  side,  and  apparently  breathing 
Daniel,  his  manner  was  always  so  crushing,  with  difficulty,  as  he  wailed  out  his  fretful  re- 
in all  my  difficulties  I  have  only  applied  to  monstrance  with  the  injured  look  and  tone 
him  twice  for  money,  and  then  you  may  re- '  which  he  always  used,  when  he  pitied  himself 
member  I  was  sorely  driven  ;  well,  it  was  grant-  ;  as  a  domestic  martyr,  and  cast  himself  on  bin 
ed  me  in  such  a  repelling  way  that  I  said  I  physical  weakness  as  a  ground  of  exemption 
would  never  ask  again.     Did  you  write  the  let-   from  the  common  duties  and  obligations  thftt 


ter  in  my  name  ?" 
"Yes," 
"  But  of  course  he  would  know  the   hand- 


were  binding  upon  people  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  other  advantages  which  he  had  not. 
"My  dear,  this  talk  of  yours  is  doing  mo 


writing  was  yours ;  that  was  why  the  answer    more  harm  than  I  can  tell ;  yon  know  I  am 


came  so  quickly,  and  whatever  there  is  civil  in 
the  letter  is  meant  for  you,  not  me." 

"Robert!" 

There  was  a  world  of  expression  in  that  single 
word,  wounded  dignity  and  sorrowful  reproach, 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked  into 
his  face  with  her  true,  stead&st  eyes.  His  gaze 
fell  before  hers,  and  he  put  up  his  hands,  as  if 
in  protest  against  what  he  guessed  she  was  about 
to  say.  Through  life  he  had  always  cherished 
his  own  sensitive  nerves,  and  done  his  best  to 
shirk  the  doing  of  unpleasant  tasks,  and  the 
hearing  of  unpleasant  things  as  regarded  himself. 

" Don't— don't  1  if  you  love  me,  Mary!  I 
never  can  bear  that  look  in  your  eyes,  it  is 
worse  than  if  yon  got  downright  angry,  and 
loaded  me  with  reproaches ;  if  my  words  have 
hurt  you,  put  it  down  to  my  blundering,  think 
it  a  mistake — any  thing,  except  that  I  meant  to 
be  unjust  to  you." 

She  answered,  with  her  hand  still  npon  his 
arm,  "Your  words  did  hurt  me,  Robert,  for 
they-  seemed  to  imply  doubt,  cruel  doubt,  of  me 
and   my  motives,  and  they  brought  with  them 


and  me." 

"I  could  not  help  it,  Mary;  you  know  he 


not  strong  enough  to  bear  this  kind  of  ex- 
citement, it  always  brings  the  dreadful  ache  in 
my  side;  but  I  have  no  right  to  complain. 
What  matter  if  it  does  hasten  the  end?  it  will 
relieve  you  of  a  burden ;  for  I  know  that  I  am 
now  a  clog  upon  you  all." 

It  was  a  characteristic  speech,  full  of  the  ego- 
tism which  had  perhaps  been  fostered  in  him  by 
the  devotion  which  ministered  so  constantlv  to 

m 

his  wants.  Mrs.  Crawton's  face  did  not  change. 
She  stooped  down,  made  his  cushions  comforta- 
ble, and  softly  wiped  the  damp  from  his  forehead 
as  she  spoke.  None  would  have  guessed  fVom 
her  quiet  manner  how  sorely  he  had  wounded  her. 

"  Robert,  I  can  not  answer  words  like  those. 
Let  them  remain  as  they  have  been  spoken,  if 
you  can  not  find  their  contradiction  in  mine  and 
your  children's  lives,  so  for  as  we  are  associated 
with  you." 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously,  her  hand  was 
still  fluttering  about  him  wtjth  its  gentle  touches. 
He  clasped  it  with  his  wasted  fingers,  and 
stroked  her  hair  in  a  childish  conciliating  way, 
saying — 


a  shadow  that  should  never  come  between  you  |      "Forgive  me,  Mary,  something  seems  to  be 

dividing  us  to-night ;  .perhaps  it  is  my  own  fault. 
I  always  say  the  wrong  things  at  the  wrong 
loved  yon  in  the  old  time— loved  you  as  he  i  times.  Daniel  used  to  tell  me  that  I  was  mis- 
nerer  loved  another  woman  before  or  since.  Re-  j  erably  short  of  tact ;  but  forget  it  all  now,  and 
membering  that,  and  thinking  what  would  be  '  kiss  me,  dear  wife." 

your  position  now,  if  you  had  been  his  wife  That  was  his  way,  to  cast  random  arrows,  then 
instead  of  mine,  I  find  myself  wondering  if  yon  seek  to  disarm  them  of  their  sting.  He  might 
do  not  sometimes  regret  your  choice ;  and  Uien  have  known  that  wounds  are  more  easily  made 
perhaps  I  am  a  little  jealous."  than  healed. 

"  Jealous !"     She  repeated  the  word,  holding       She  said  nothing,  only  left  her  hand  passively 
Qp  her  fair,  matronly  head,  with  a  flush  of  height-   in  his,  and  kissed  him. 
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.  At  that  moment  the  door-bell  rang,  and  pres- 
ently the  yoioe  of  Hugh  was  heard  in  the  pas* ' 
sage.     Then  Mrs.  Crawton  qtiietly  released  her- ' 
self,  saying,  *'  There  is  Hugh.    Before  he  comes 
in  here,  I  most  read  you  the  copy  of  my  letter 
to  yoar  brother.     I  have  it  ready." 

**Not  to-night,  Maiy,"  he  replied,  hastily. 
**  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  care 

about  seeing  the  letter,  after  all." 

*  *         *  •  •         • 

While  this  scene  was  passing  beside  her  &- 
ther*8  sofa,  Margaret,  who  had  just  said  ''good- 
night '*  to  Charles  Marston,  stole  quietly  back 
to  the  room  where  they  had  held  their  long 
tete-k-tdte  that  eyening,  and  sinking  into  the 
chair  which  she  had  quitted  not  many  minutes 
before,  gave  herself  up  to  a  train  of  sorrowful 
thoughts. 

"  His  pictures — always  about  his  pictures,  and 
the  success  he  hopes  to  win.  I  fancied  to-night 
that  he  was  almost  ready  to  reproach  me  for  my 
apparent  want  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm. 
What  means  this  heartache  ?  Dear  Nelly  would 
call  it  want  of  trust ;  but  I  can  not  help  it — the 
fear  that  something  will  divide  us,  as  the  broad- 
er light  fttlls  upon  his  way.  Does  Charles  real- 
ly love  me  as  he  says,  or  is  he  only  deceiving 
himself  and  me  ?  Fame,  fortune,  a  painter's 
ambition— does  he  hold  me  first  or  second  to 
these  ?  Time  will  prove.  But  I  can  not  hide 
it  any  longer  from  myself.  I  love  him  dearer — 
dearer  than  life." 

So  thinking,  with  her  brow  bent  wearily  on 
her  hand,  and  her  work  lying  unheeded  on  the 
table — ^an  unwonted  state  of  things  for  busy 
Margaret — Chriss  found  her  when  she  came  in 
with  coals  for  the  fire,  which  was  fast  dying  out 
for  want  of  attention.  The  old  servant  lingered 
to  brush  up  the  hearth,  watching  Margaret  with 
a  pucker  of  anxiety  on  her  rug^d  face.  She 
was  longing  to  ask  what  ailed  her,  but  somehow 
Miss  Margaret  was  not  like  her  mother;  she 
had  a  way  that  put  people  at  a  distance.  And 
she  knew  just  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  told 
that  it  was  something  wrong  with  Mr.  Charles, 
perhaps  a  quarrel.  ''That  came  of. girls  wor« 
riting  their  heads  about  young  men.  If  Miss 
Margaret  had  only  taken  warning  by  her  own 
mother,  who  had  never  known  any  thing  but 
trouble  since  she  let  that  bit  of  gold  be  put 
round  her  finger.  But  there,  it  was  no  use; 
daughters  would  go  on  falling  in  love  and  get- 
ting married,  in  spite  of  any  thing  their  moth- 
ers could  tell  them.*' 

This  concluded  her  cogitations,  and  with  a 
sigh  over  its  utter  hopelessness,  Chriss  gave  up 

the  subject. 

•  «         •  •  *         • 

There  was  another  besides  Margaret  Crawton 
who  had  troubled  musings  that  night.  Charles 
Marston,  the  artist,  in  his  bachelor  sitting-room, 
stood  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  low  mantel- 
shelf, with  a  moody  contraction  of  bis  broad 
brow,  and  a  pained  expression  in  his  eyes  that 
Margaret  would  have  been  sorry  to  see. 

"  I  can  not  think  what  has  come  over  Marga- 


ret, "  be  mnrmured.  '*  Something  told  me  that 
she  was  not  henelf  to-nighL  She  seemed 
thoughtful  and  sad,  and  did  not  enter  into  my 
plans  with  her  usual  spirit.  Then  she  talked 
some  nonsense  about  their  poverty,  and  the 
change  in  our  positions.  Can  it  be  that  she 
doubts  me  ?  No,  I  will  not  wrong  her  by  that 
thought.  Tet,  oh,  Margaret !  if  there  is  a  shad- 
ow on  your  heart,  why  not  show  it  to  me  ?  A 
woman's  instinct  should  tell  you,  without  any 
words  of  mine,  that  the  one  dream  of  my  life, 
the  first  aim  of  my  ambition,  is  to  make  a  fit 
home  for  you.  I  don't  believe  in  any  nutn  rush- 
ing blindly  into  marriage,  without  provision  for 
the  future.  If  he  truly  loves  a  woman,  lei  him 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  that  the  path 
which  she  is  to  tread  with  him  may  be  as  smooth 
as  be  can  make  it." 

At  this  point  the  artist  took  pencil  and  paper, 
and  sketched. 

Thus  were  two  young  people  who  had  given 
heart  for  heart,  unconsciously  surrounding  them- 
selves with  shadows,  which  a  few  fmnk  words 
from  each  would  have  dispelled ;  troubled  witli 
doubts  and  fears  which  grew  out  of  their  veiy 
love,  and  standing  almost  on  the  verge  of  what 
might  become  a  painful  misunderstanding  of 
each  other. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  TTMACKKOWLBDOED  WIFE. 

Mask  DAMBOif  watched  the  opening  door 
with  a  look  of  keen  anxiety.  Anodier  moment, 
and  he  would  be  &ce  to  iaoe  with  the  one  wboee 
love  for  him  had  condemned  her  to  a  life  of 
painful  self-sacrifice,  and  whom  he  was  daily 
wronging  by  his  cowardly  iiynstice.  But,  wom- 
an-like, in  the  first  moment  of  meeting,  Elea- 
nor foigot  the  bitter  estrangement  that  was  di- 
viding them,  forgot  all  he  had  made  her  sufifer; 
and  the  angry  things  which  she  had  meant  to 
say  remained  unspoken  in  the  sudden  rush  of 
tenderness,  which  only  wanted  some  little  re- 
sponse from  him  to  be  ready  in  loving  fbrgrye- 
ness  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  he  had  put  be- 
tween them.  But  tibat  response  did  not  come. 
He  met  her  in  a  cool,  supercilious  manner  that 
gave  her  a  cruel  check,  and  the  first  sound  of 
his  voice  fell  upon  her  heart  with  a  disappoint- 
ing chill — ^her  heart  that  was  even  then  hungering 
for  some  little  word  or  look  of  returning  tender- 
ness— the  recall  of  aifection  which  she  had  lost 
by  no  fault  of  hers.  If  beauty  could  have  won 
the  recreant  back,  the  young  wife  would  have 
succeeded  that  night,  for  she  was  looking  her 
best.  Eleanor  always  dressed  with  care  and 
taste,  but  in  anticipation  of  his  coming  she  had 
made  all  the  little  tasteful  additions  which  she 
knew  she  liked.  The  dark  violet  dress  was  one 
which  he  had  been  used  to  admire,  and  the 
beautiful  hair  was  arranged  in  his  fiivorite  style, 
brushed  back  from  the  fair  &oe,  and  knotted 
over  a  pearl  comb^  with  two  long,  bright  curls 
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left  (o  fall  OTBr  her  Aoulder*.  where thej looked  I  added,  "Of  eouno  yon  wceived  the  meuago 
like  woteo  iDnbeams.  which  I  «ent  by  your  fuihor?"' 

He  ex&mined  her  with  a  coldly  specnlatlTe        "  1  did,"  the  faltered,  wicb  b  luddeo  choLin); 
tar,  while  ihe  itood  ftaihing  and  trenhliaf;  an-   aenaation  In  her  throat. 

dcr  hiigaie,  her  large  eyes  taking  alook  of  lad  I      "I  wish  yoa  wonld  sit  down,  Eleanor;  yoo 
reproach  as  they  met   hin.     He  extended  his   look  aonni-ODifoTtable  Handing  there." 
band,  and  took  her^  limply  and  Indifierently,  I      Am  he  apoke  he   careleMly  pushed   tofiardt 


Tlie  old  servant  lingered  to  bnuh  np  the  beartiL 

aa  he  wonld  that  of  a  Rranger,  and  jnst  ettffbr-  her  a  chair,  placing  it  at  tome  pacea  lyom  the 
ing  the  tips  of  her  flngers  to  tonch  his  for  an  conch — a  hint  that  he  did  not  wish  herlo  come 
instant,  aaid,  in  a  tone  that  matched  hii  man-  nearer.  She  took  it  almoat  mechanically,  and 
ner—  wailed  (br  him  to  apeak,  for  Ihe  moment  nt- 

"  How  nre  yoa  tUUi  ereninit,  Eleanor  t"  end,    lerly  ornahed  hy  her  disappointment,  and  ston;? 
without  waiting  for  aii  answer  to  bis  inquiry,    to  the  qnick  by  his  callous  indiffbrenee,  whieh 
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reopened  all  the  woands  which  his  heartless  neg- 
lect had  giren  her. 

<' Well,  Eleanor,"  he  hegan,  lightly,  <*I  am 
here  according  to  promise.  Haye  joa  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  or  am  I  to  understand  that  you  have 
exhausted  it  all  in  those  precious  sermonizing 
epistles,  which  it  has  lately  pleased  yon  to  lavish 
npon  my  unworthy  self?" 

Something  in  his  tone  roused  her,  and  gave 
the  reaction  which  she  needed  to  steady  her 
nerves  and  steel  her  sensibilities  through  that 
trying  interview. 

*'  This  levity  is  ill-timed,  Mark,  and  the  sub- 
ject one  whidi  yon,  at  least,  should  not  have 
chosen.'* 

*'  Pugh !  Eleanor,  yon  have  such  a  turn  for 
sentimentalizing.  I  was  provoked  to  it  by  your 
serious  face.  No  wonder  that  I  avoid  coming 
here.  I  always  prepare  myself  for  a  scene.  The 
trntii  is,  you  are  sadly  changed  from  the  girl 
that  I  first  knew.** 

It  was  a  cruel  cut,  and  she  felt  it  keenly.  Her 
lips  whitened  and  trembled  as  she  said,  "  Who 
is  to  blame  for  that,  Mark  Danson  ?** 

'*  Your  own  moping  temper  is  to  blame,  I  sup- 
pose." 

She  went  on,  apparently  not  noticing  his  re- 
mark, ''Ton,  and  you  only,  Mark.  If  we  had 
never  met,  and  I  could  strike  out  from  my  life 
the  last  two  years  of  mental  misery,  then  I 
might  hope  to  have  back  my  old  light  heart  and 
the  peace  of  mind  which  you  have  helped  to  de- 
stroy. " 

*'  Ever  harping  on  the  old  theme  of  reproach. 
I  am  making  discoveries  about  you,  Eleanor, 
and  not  very  pleasant  ones ;  for  I  find  that  your 
temper  is  soured.  But  nevermind,**  he  added, 
ha^^tily  checking  her  as  she  was  about  to  speak, 
**  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  that  it  is 
my  fault,  and  all  the  rest— talk  that  does  no 
good  to  either  of  us.  Women  are  so  confound- 
edly perverse,  even  to  their  own  injury ;  and 
you  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,'*  he  continned, 
bitterly.  "Why  could  you  not  be  reasonable, 
nnd  keep  our  secret  from  your  father,  until  the 
proper  time  came  for  it  to  be  told  ?** 

"  When  would  that  time  come,  Mark?**  she 
asked,  with  a  direct,  steady  look  into  his  eyes. 
"  Yon  put  me  o(f  so  long,  no  wonder  that  my 
heart  grew  sick  with  waiting ;  and  I  felt  that  I 
could  no  longer  rest  under  my  father*s  roof,  and 
keep  that  secret  hidden  from  him.  But  even 
now  I  feel  my  daily  life  a  falsehood  before  the 
world.  Oh,  Mark!  it  was  cruel  to  lay  such 
a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  a  weak  woman 
— a  girl,  for  I  was  no  more  when  you  knew  me 
first.'* 

There  was  a  break  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke 
the  last  words,  and  a  trembling  movement  of 
her  slight,  white  hands  told  how  deeply  she  was 
agitated.  But  she  kept  her  steadfast  gaze  fixed 
upon  him,  until  his  cold,  light  eyes  fell  before 
hers,  and  his»manner  betrayed  something  of  un- 
easiness as  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  sooth- 
ing— 

"  Come,  Eleanor,  it.  is  such  folly  to  be  work- 


ing  yourself  into  a  fit  of  excitement  that  will 
avail  nothing,  and  make  things  neither  better 
nor  worse.  You  know  that  the  reasons  whiirh 
made  concealment  necessary  still  exist ;  then 
why  not  be  patient  and  wait  the  issue  of  events  ?*' 

*'  Patient,"  she  interjected  wearily ;  "  have  I 
not  been  patient,  bearing  the  same  dull  heart- 
ache from  day  to  day  ?'* 

"  Well,  yes,  I  grant  that  /ou  have ;  brt  where 
is  the  use  of  spoiling  every  thing  by  get. ing  rash 
and  desperate  all  at  once  ?  Do  bo  reasonable, 
Eleanor,  and  try  to  let  us  have  a  little  cheerful 
talk,  as  a  set-off  against  this  dismal  beginning 
of  our  interview." 

Ever  the  same — selfish  and  heartless.  How 
lightly  he  could  thrust  aside  the  burden  of  sor- 
row which  troubled  him  not!  Another  revela- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  man  with  whom  she  harl, 
unhappily,  linked  her  fate.  Poor  young  wife,  it 
had  been  such  a  sad  awakening  from  her  girlish 
love-dream. 

"By-the-by,  Eleanor,"  said  Mark,  suddenly, 
as  if  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to  him, 
"  there  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you ;  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  yon  have  some  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  of  my  Uncle  Rob- 
ert.*' 

"  I  know  Margaret  Crawton ;  she  is  the  dear- 
est friend  that  I  have  in  the  world.'* 

*  •  Ah !  indeed ;  ido  you  often  see  her  ?*' 

**Not  so  often  as  I  wish.'* 

His  lip  curled  slightly.  "Upon  my  word, 
Eleanor,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  hare  a 
laige  spice  of  romance  in  you.  Well,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  something  about  the  family. 
I  believe  them  to  be  wretchedly  poor,  and  no 
wonder ;  Uncle  Robert  was  always  shiftless  and 
improvident,  prospering  in  nothing  that  he  un- 
dertook, and  his  son  can  be  little  better,  or  he 
would  not  stay  idling  at  home,  a  burden,  when 
he  ought  to  be  out  earning  his  bread.** 

"Stop,  Mark,*'  said  Eleanor,  her  cheek  flush- 
ing; "I  know  little  of  Hugh  Crawton,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  yon  wrong  him.  He  is  too  much 
like  his  sister  to  be  idle,  if  he  could  get  work 
to  do.** 

Mark  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  So  my  cousin  has  found  a  defender  in  yon, 
Eleanor.  Well,  peiliaps  I  may  be  a  little  pre- 
judiced— the  natural  result  of  circnmstances. 
You  know  there  is  a  division  in  our  family.  It 
began  in  the  quarrel  of  two  brothers,  which  time 
has  not  yet  healed — (and  I  trust  never  will).*' 
This  was  added  in  an  aside,  not  intended  for 
Eleanor*s  ears.  He  continued  with  a  touch  of 
haughtiness,  "I  was  never  allowed  to  be  inti- 
mate with  that  branch  of  the  Crawtons.  Thev 
sank  to  a  lower  level,  drifted  into  an  inferior 
position,  and  I  am  Uncle  Daniel's  adopted  son 
and  heir.** 

"For  what  purpose  do  you  make  these  in- 
quiries about  them,  Mark?"  asked  Eleanor, 
with  some  vague  suspicion  which  she  could  not 
define. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  looked  at  her 
closely,  as  he  replied,  "I  will  take  you  iuto 
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confidence,  Eleanor.  I  know  that  my  prospects 
will  be  secnre  enough  when  the  old  goyernor 
dies,  still  an  absurd  fancy  has  taken  possession 
of  me  that  some  day,  perhaps,  young  Hugh 
Crawton  may  try  to  stand  in  my  way.  Nelly, 
yon  can  do  me  a  service ;  make  the  most  of 
your  intimacy  with  the  girl  Margaret,  worm  into 
her  confidence,  get  her  to  talk  about  her  broth- 
er— his  character,  temper,  and  habits ;  also  his 
exact  position  and  views  for  the  future.  Yon 
can  do  it  without  exciting  suspicion  about  your 
motiTes.** 

He  stood  up  and  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but 
to  his  snrprise  it  was  drawn  back. 

"  Mark  Danson,  do  you  really  wish  me  to 
act  this  part  of  treacheiy  to  a  friend  ?'* 

"Treachery!  what  do  yon  mean?  Is  it, 
as  usual,  that  you  are  going  to  entertain  me 
with  one  of  your  favorite  homilies  ?  But,  se- 
riously, you  will  not  refuse  me,  Eleanor?" 

She  answered,  with  a  quiet  resolution  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared,  *'  Yes,  I  do  refuse ; 
Margaret  Crawton  is  my  friend.  I  feel  that  it 
is  with  no  good  or  kindly  motive  that  you  seek 
this  information  about  her  brother,  and  women 
shonld  never  be  traitors  to  each  other." 

Here  he  managed  to  get  possession  of  her 
hand,  grasping  it  and  looking  her  steadily  in  the 
face  as  he  said,  <*  What  if  I  make  this  little  fa- 
vor the  price  of  my  concession  to  your  wishes, 
in  a  matter  very  nearly  concerning  yourself?'* 

She  started  and  turned  pnle,  gasping,  ''  You 
mean  the  acknowledgment  of  our  marriage?" 

"Yes." 

'*  Oh,  Mark !  you  can  not  be  cruel  enongh  to 
hold  that  threat  over  me." 

He  smiled  and  .showed  his  white  teeth. 

'*  Yon  have  yet  to  learn  what  I  can  do.  But 
the  matter  stands  thus,  Eleanor:  if  yon  will 
not  oblige  me  in  this  trifle,  I  shall  be  in  no  hur- 
ry to  risk  the  loss  of  my  uncle's  favor  by  letting 
him  know  that  I  was  weak  fool  enough  to  mar- 
ry the  daughter  of  his  cleric,  knowing  as  I  do 
that  he  has  other  views  for  me." 

'*  But  yon  are  my  husband,  Mark  ;  yon  will 
be  compelled  to  do  me  justice,  and  give  me 
your  name,  which  is  mine  to  claim  before  the 
world." 

"  Indeed ;  pray  what  will  compel  me  ?" 

"  The  law,  which  protects  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  helpless." 

"  The  law !"  he  repeated,  with  a  mocking  echo 
and  a  low,  scornful  laugh.  "  I  warn  yon,  Elea- 
nor, for  your  own  sake,  be  careful  how  you  deal 
with  me." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE     MEW     OLBBK. 

"YsBTgood,  uncle,  all  shall  be  done  accord- 
ing to  your  wishes:  for  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  your  better 
judgment.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  hope  that 
time  may  confirm  your  favorable  impressions. 
But  yon  can  not  blame  me  for  saying  that  I  shall 


watch  the  issue  of  events  with  much  anxiety, 
for  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
your  benevolent  experiment." 

*'  Experiment !  pray  what  do  yon  mean, 
Mark  ?"  interrogated  Daniel  Crawton,  with  a 
contraction  of  his  rugged  brows,  and  wheeling 
his  chair  sharply  round  that  he  might  face  his 
nephew. 

The  smooth  face  bore  the  scrutiny  as  it  al- 
ways did  in  that  presence,  where  Mark  Danson 
was  ever  on  the  defensive,  fully  armed  and  pre- 
pared against  snrprise  ;  for  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  his  worldly  prospects  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  cross-grained  old  man,  whom 
he  had  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  please  at 
any  price.  He  smiled  in  his  deprecating  way, 
and  said,  quietly,  **I  was  alluding  to  our'  new 
clerk." 

"  Well,  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Simply  this,  uncle,  that  asyouhayethonght 
proper  to  receive  him  here,  it  is  natural  for  me 
to  be  anxious  that  he  shonld  not  prove  unworthy, 
and  disappoint  the  hopes  you  have  formed  in  his 
favor." 

**  Indeed ;  how  do  yon  know  that  I  have 
formed  such  hopes  ?" 

This  query  T^as  put  in  a  certain  dry,  rasping 
tone  that  was  nothing  new  to  Mark. 

He  answered,  with  perfect  self-possession,*' I 
guess  it  from  the  met  of  your  giving  him  a  po- 
sition of  trust.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  not 
taken  by  surprise,  as  it  was  rather  steppint; 
aside  from  your  usual  caution — not  that  I  wish 
to  say  any  thing  disparaging  of  Cousin  Hugh.*' 

Here  the  keen  gray  eyes  fixed  his  in  a  steady 
look,  and  his  uncle  said,  sternly,  **  Mark,  by 
this  time  yon  should  know  me  too  well  to  make 
the  mistake  of  presuming  on  your  privileges. 
Understand,  that  in  this  matter  I  acted  entire- 
ly on  my  own  responsibility,  without  referenco 
to  its  effect  on  any  second  person.  With  re- 
gard to  Hugh  Crawton,  I  did  no  more  for  him 
than  I  would  for  any  young  man  of  average 
abilities,  who  could  produce  satisfactory  creden- 
tials of  character  and  competency." 

Mark  listened  respectfully.  He  had  been 
playing  with  a  flower  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  As  his  uncle  fin- 
ished speaking,  his  long  white  fingers  closed 
over  the  fair  fragile  petals  and  crushed  them — 
deliberate,  remorseless,  as  he  would  at  that 
moment  have  crushed  any  thing  that  crossed 
him,  if  it  were  only  in  his  power.  He  spoke  iu 
his  usual  calm  voice,  without  the  slightest  rufile 
of  agitation  on  the  surface,  though  the  passion- 
ate heat  was  at  its  fiercest,  under  the  smooth, 
colorless  mask  that  betrayed  nothing,  and  his 
heart  was  growing  sick  with  jealous  hate  and 
apprehension  of  this  favored  Hugh  Crawton, 
whom  he  had  always  dreaded  as  a  possible  rival 
in  his  uncle's  favor.    . 

*'  I  agree  with  your  views,  nncle,  and  I  shall 
rejoice  in  any  good  fortune  that  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  my  cousin ;  still  I  can  not  help  feeling 
some  distrust  of  Hugh  Crawton.  It  may  wear 
away  with  time,  when  I  come  to  know  him  bet- 
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ter;  I  hope  it  may.  But  at  present  my  mind 
is  full  of  the  anhappy  quarrel  with  whioh  be  is 
linked,  and  the  sight  of  him  seems  associated 
with  all  (hat  is  most  unpleasant  to  remember  in 
our  family  histoiy ;  for  I  can  not  forget  that  he 
is  Robert  Crawton's  son,  andmf^  possibly  inher- 
it his  father's  faults.**' 

The  last  words  marred  the  effsct  of  the  cun^ 
ning  speech.  A  quick,  imperative  gesture  from 
the  old  merchant,  and  a  reproving  flash  from 
bis  eyes,  warned  Mark  that  be  had  mistaken 
his  ground. 

*  *  Enough  of  this  subject,  Mark  Danson ;  and 
from  this  time  never  let  any  thing  mislead  you 
into  the  same  error.  Whenever  you  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  Robert  Crawton,  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  your  mother's  brother  and  mine. 
Whatever  his  faults,  it  is  not  for  you  to  sit  in 
judgmen  t  over  them.  And  with  regard  to  what 
you -call  our  *  unhappy  quarrel,*  I  warn  yon  to 
dismiss  it  iVom  your  mind,  for  I  will  have  no 
meddling  with  what  concerns  only  me  and 
mine.** 

Wily  Mark  was  dismayed  at  the  unlooked- 
for  reproof  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself. 
It  seemed  to  give  a  new  color  to  the  events  of 
the  past  week,  introducing  an  unexpected  fea- 
ture into  his  own  position  with  regard  to  the 
new  clerk.  He  made  a  mental  note  of  all  ho 
had  heard,  adding  his  own  Comment:  ''The 
sneaking  reptile  has  managed  to  get  one  step 
on  the  ladder  that  he  thinks  to  climb ;  but  he 
shall  be  struck  down,  if  there  is  any  force  in  my 
will,  or  power  in  my  arm.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  noxious  things  that  will  not  keep 
out  of  one's  way.**  Aloud  he  said,  in  his  quiet- 
ly deferential  manner,  <*  Unde,  this  is  not  the 
first  instance  in  which  my  over-zeal  and  solici- 
tude have  been  mistaken  for  officiousnesa.  If  I 
have  now  unwittingly  displeased,  I  trust  it  will 
be  excused  for  the  sake  of  my  motive :  and  I 
wish  also  to  add  that  nothing  will  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  do  my  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  new  clerk,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
his  name,  for  I  shall  always  remember  that  he  is 
a  Crawton.** 

The  old  merchant  had  risen  from  his  seat, 
and,  somewhat  uncivilly  turning  his  back  on 
the  young  man,  stood  before  his  writing-desk, 
pen  in  hand,  sorting  a  bundle  of  papers.  He 
faced  round  as  his  nephew  ceased  speaking. 

"  Words,  words,  Mark ;  you  may  mean  well, 
but  it  would  please  me  better  if  you  were  more 
sparing  with  your  professions.  And  now  let 
me  set  you  right  with  regard  to  Hugh  Crawton 
and  his  position  here.  He  did  me  a  service, 
and  I  wish  to  mark  my  sense  of  it,  so  I  gave 
him  the  situation,  as  I  would  have  given  it  to 
another  under  similar  drcumstanoes ;  but  un- 
derstand, he  takes  his  place  in  our  counting- 
house  merely  as  an  ordinary  clerk,  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  the  rest.  The  name  of  Craw- 
ton, and  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  me,  will 
avail  him  nothing,  and  more  likely  may  prove  a 
disadvantage,  as  it  might  cause  him  to  be  more 
rigidly  watched.    He  will  owe  nothing  to  fiivor, 


and  have  no  friend  but  his  own  good  conduct. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  impress  this  upon  him, 
and  I  mistake  him  altogether  if  he  would  wish 
to  stand  on  any  other  ground.  That  is  my  idea 
of  helping  a  young  fellow  who  has  his  bread  to 
win.  Give  him  a  fair  start  in  life,  but  leave 
him  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  plough 
up  the  furrows  for  himself.  If  he  has  the  gen- 
uine stuff  he  will  be  sure  to  show  it,  and  make 
his  way.  I  have  faith  in  that  test  for  giving 
the  true  ring  of  the  metal.*' 

*'  And  I  also,  uncle.  I  hope  it  will  work  suc- 
cessfully with  Hugh  Crawton.** 

No  pleased  look  of  response  hnghtened  the 
grim,  granite  face  of  the  old  merchant ;  he  sim- 
ply said,  "  That  is  for  time  to  prove.  In  the 
mean  time,  don*t  think  that  I  wish  to  check  your 
good  intentions  towards  the  new  clerk.  I  say 
nothing  against  your  being  friends,  provided  you 
have  both  the  good  sense  to  remember  your  rel- 
ative positions.  But  I  warn  you,  once  for  all, 
he  must  not  be  misled  into  any  false  expectar 
tions  about  his  advancement  here ;  and  on  your 
side,  there  must  be  no  patronage.  It  might 
make  one  a  tyrant,  the  other  a  hjpocrite ;  and 
it  is  especially  hurtful  to  the  man  on  the  lower 
level,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  mean 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  take  the  healthy  pluck  out 
of  him  as  efiectually  as  I  could  crush  the  life 
out  of  a  fly." 

Mark  assented  by  his  silence,  but  he  covertly 
watched  his  uncle  as  he  turned  again  to  his  desk 
and  busied  himself  with  his  papers.  Their  talk 
was  not  resumed.  A  few  minutes  later,  Mark 
left  the  private  office,  and  passed  slowly  through 
the  counting-house,  his  glance  instantly  singling 
out  the  new  clerk,  who  occupied  the  desk  next 
to  Giles  Royton.  He  saw  a  tall  young  man 
casting  up  figures,  bending  over  his  sheets  with 
a  bright,  eager  look,  as  if  he  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the 
work  in  hand.  It  was  a  handsome,  vigorous 
face,  crowned  with  curly  brown  hair,  such  as  a 
mother's  hand  would  love  to  part,  in  glossy  rings, 
over  his  broad  forehead,  and  the  fearless,  frank 
eyes  might  be  trusted  to  win  their  way  to  any 
maiden*s  heart.  Mark  Danson  noted  all  with 
the  bitter  pain  that  only  jealous  natures  can 
know.  How  relentlessly  he  could  have  swept 
aside  this  new  and  unexpected  impediment  in 
his  way.  He  felt  that  their  rivaliy  had  begun, 
and  from  that  day  would  go  on  the  vindictive, 
masked  warfare,  which  he  bad  vowed  should 
cease  only  with  the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  for  in 
that  light  he  already  regarded  the  unconscious 
Hugh  Crawton. 


CHAFFER  XIV. 

THE  MEBCHAirr^B  WABD. 

It  really  is  provoking.  Aunt  Lyd,  and  I  fore- 
warn you  that  I  shall  be  disagreeable  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.     Here  is  a  letter  of  invitation. 
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or  rather  I  should  say  a  gammons,  from  my  re- 
spected guardian,  for  yon  and  me  to  attend  one 
of  those  dreary  state  dinners  which  I  dislike  so 
cordially.  Bnt  come,  auntie,  read  for  yourself.  ** 
Here  the  speaker,  a  light-footed,  bright-faced 
creature  of  not  twenty  years,  who  had  just 
danced  into  the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  tossed  it  on  her  aunt's  knee  with  a  glee- 
ful, girlish  laugh,  thereby  causing  serious  con- 
fusion to  an  elaborate  piece  of  netting  on  which 
the  elder  lady  was  engaged.  She  dropped  her 
eyes  in  prettily  affected  dismay  at  the  damage 
she  had  done,  and,  by  way  of  repairing  it, 
managed  to  get  her  little  fingers  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  the  intricate  web  of  threads.  At 
this  point  the  sorely-tried  patience  of  Miss  Lydia 
gaye  way.  She  was  a  tall  lady,  of  uncertain 
a^  and  painfully  slender  proportions.  Dressed 
in  the  height  of  the  fashion  that  prevailed  in 
her  own  youth,  she  looked  as  though  she  had 
just  stepped  out  of  some  ancient  picture-gallery. 
One  of  her  peculiarities  was  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  every  thing  old,  which  the  zealous  efforts 
of  her  niece  could  not  always  restrain  fh)m  bor- 
dering on  the  ludicrous.  She  raised  her  hands, 
encased  in  antique  lace  mittens,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience  pushed  aside  the  blunder- 
ing little  fingers.  It  was  as  great  a  show  of 
severity  as  she  could  use  to  the  being  whose 
bright  young  presence  filled  the  aching  void 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  in  her  dull, 
colorless  life. 

**  May  Rivers,  how  can  you  rush  about  in  this 
dreadful,  ungovernable  way?  You  are  worse 
than  your  mother  was  at  yonr  age,  and  she 
wanted  a  good  deal  of  toning  down  when  she 
was  silly  enough  to  marry,  and  go  out  to  India : 
poor  girl !  she  had  just  the  same  high  spirit.'* 

A  sigh  followed  the  reminiscence,  and  the 
mittened  hands  seemed  to  make  matters  worse 
with  the  tangled  netting. 

"  Forgive  me,  auntie,  I  will  put  myself  on 
regulation  manners,  creep  about  like  a  mouse 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  do  any  thing  else  by 
way  of  reparation,  even  to  the  extent  of  voting 
myself  an  encumbrance.  Why  don't  you  ac- 
cuse me  to  my  guardian,  and  get  him  to  relieve 
you  from  such  a  torment?" 

Aunt  Lydia  was  afflicted  with  a  slight  deaf- 
ness, so  part  of  this  speech  was  lost  upon  her ; 
but  she  caught  the  drift  of  the  last  words,  which 
was  enough.  Her  work  dropped  at  her  feet, 
and  she  took  off  her  spectacles,  replacing  them 
the  next  moment,  but  inverting  them,  which  was 
rather  trying  to  May  Rivers,  who  had  a  quick 
eye  for  comic  effects ;  at  another  time  she  would 
have  seized  it  at  once. 

"  May — May !  that  was  not  like  your  mother, 
for  she  never  hurt  with  her  tongue ;  but  you  will 
never  learn  better  till  I  am  dead,  child." 

The  answer  was  a  pair  of  arms  thrown  fondly 
round  her  neck,  and  the  touch  of  warm  lips 
raining  kisses  on  her  withered  cheek,  as  May 
sobbed  out,  **0h.  Aunt  Lydia,  I  meant  nothing 
but  fan !'' 

The  spinster  came  out  of  the  embrace  with 


the  lace  of  her  cap  crumpled,  and  the  folds  of 
her  stiff  silk  considerably  crushed.  Even  at 
home  Aunt  Lydia  liked  state  toilettes. 

The  youthful  niece  stood  beside  her  chair 
with  the  air  of  a  chidden  child.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  demonstration  was  a  genu- 
ine burst  of  feeling ;  her  curved  red  lips  had  a 
grieved  childish  quiver,  as  she  repeated,  *'0h, 
aunt,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  meant  to 
be  unkind !" 

To  which  Miss  Lydia  responded  very  readily ; 
she  was  completely  overcome  by  the  girl's  earnest- 
ness, and  her  irritability  passed  quickly,  as  it  al- 
ways did  when  her  niece  was  the  transgressor. 
When  she  did  find  occasion  to  entrench  herself 
in  her  dignity,  she  could  never  remain  long  upon 
her  pedestal,  as  May  Rivers  knew.  For  in  spite 
of  the  old  lady's  occasional  querulonsness,  and 
the  old-feshioned  peculiarities  which  May  was 
often  disposed  to  protest  against,  none  knew 
better  tliav  herself  the  real  worth  of  Aunt  Lydia, 
who  had  done  her  best  to  fill  the  dead  mother'^s 
place,  from  the  time  that  she  had  first  given  her 
loving  welcome  to  the  poor  little  exotic  from 
India,  through  all  the  tender,  helpless  yeara 
when  she  had  watched  its  growth  until  now, 
when  it  had  struck  its  roots  so  firmly  in  her  heart. 

May  felt  it  all  very  forcibly,  and  her  great 
brown  eyes  grew  misty  with  tears  as  she  leaned 
her  elbow  on  the  stiff-backed  leather  chair,  and 
tried  to  create  a  diversion  by  returning  to  the 
sobject  of  her  guardian*s  letter — the  invitation 
and  the  impending  visit.  It  was  about  three 
months  since  she  had  taken  her  final  leave  of 
the  fashionable  finishing  establishment,  where 
the  will  of  her  obstinate  guardian  had  compelled 
her  to  remain  a  full  half  year's  term,  after  she 
had  given  her  opinion  that  her  education  ought 
to  be  completed.  This  kind  of  opposition  was 
nothing  new  in  their  experience.  There  had 
often  been  little  clashes  in  their  wills,  which  had 
led  the  guardian  to  predict  that  his  ward  would 
cause  him  endless  trouble  and  anxiety  in  the 
future. 

May  Rivers  was  not  a  beanty,  in  the  general 
translation  of  the  word.  Her  figure  was  under 
the  middle  stature,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
feminine  critics  would  not  even  have  voted  her 
good-looking  at  first  sight.  The  chief  charm 
of  her  dark,  brilliant  face,  was  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. It  was  the  kind  of  attractiveness  that 
grows  into  our  admiration  almost  insensibly, 
dawning  upon  us  in  unexpected  revelations  like 
the  subtle  touches  of  a  picture  studied  in  new 
lights. 

May  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  an  officer 
who  had  lii'ed  and  died  in  the  Indian  service. 
While  visiting  England  on  leave  of  absence, 
when  he  was  a  widower,  with  one  little  boy,  he 
had  met  and  loved  May  Spencer,  the  beautiful 
young  sister  of  Miss  Lydia.  They  married, 
after  an  acquaintance  of  some  months,  and  he 
carried  away  his  bride  in  triumph  to  her  new 
home  in  the  far-off  land,  where  he  would  sur- 
round her  with  all  that  wealth  could  give. 

Little  Msy,  the  only  child  of  this  second  mar* 
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riage,  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  hoth  parents  be^ 
fore  she  was  ten  yeai-s  old.  In  fulfillment  of 
)ier  dead  father's  wish,  she  was  sent  to  England, 
under  the  care  of  a  devoted  colored  nurse,  there 
to  become  the  cherished  charge  of  Aunt  Lydia, 
who  had  never  quite  foigiven  her  sister's  mar- 
riage, which  she  regarded  as  a  personal  iigory  to 
herself. 

The  deceased  officer  had  left  his  young  daugh- 
ter and  her  large  fortune  to  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  his  old  friend,  Daniel  Crawton. 

The  choice  was  a  wise  one ;  for,  in  spite  of 
his  own  iron  will  and  inflexible  sternnesis  of 
character,  the  old  merchant  was  one  of  those 
who  would  hold  a  trust  sacred  as  life. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  elder 
lady  occupied  herself  trying  to  repair  the  dam- 
age to  her  work,  while  May  stood  dutifully  be- 
hind her  chair  looking  on,  and  thinking,  with 
her  chin  resting  on  her  hand.  The^  with  one 
of  those  quick  changes  of  humor  which  often 
overtook  her  happiest  moods,  her  bright  face 
overshadowed  like  the  sudden  clouding  of  a 
summer  sky,  and  her  yoice  had  a  strange  tone 
of  sadness,  as  she  said,  abruptly — 

**  Aunt,  I  am  going  to  make  a  confession — 
there  are  times  when  I  regret  that  I  was  left  to 
be  papa's  heiress.'' 

The  dignified  spinster  looked  up  in  surprise. 

May  continued,  "  Yes,  aunt,  regret,  for  this 
large  fortune  and  all  the  responsibilities  which 
it  will  bring  with  it  I  would  rather  be  an  in- 
significant nobody,  with  just  money  enough  for 
my  wants,  and  free  to  do  as  I  pleased,  without 
having  a  cross  old  guardian  to  trouble  himself 
about  my  movements." 

'*  Hush,  May !  that  sounds  like  ingratitude 
for  the  blessings  which  are  yours." 

*'  It  may  be,  aunt ;  I  stand  corrected  before 
you ;  still  I  can  not  help  wishing  I  had  some 
big,  strong  brother  to  represent  the  family  and 
take  the  property,  which  would  be  his  by  inheri- 
tance ;  and  then  I  find  myself  brooding  over  that 
strange  episode  in  our  family  history,  which  has 
seemed  to  me  always  a  forbidden  subject  that 
every  body  shunned ;  even  my  old  Indian  nurse 
dislikes  to  answer  any  questions  about  it." 

"  You  mean  the  loss  of  your  half-brother,*' 
said  Aunt  Lydla,  dropping  her  voice. 

**  I  do,"  continued  May,  dreamily.  **  How 
strange  that  no  clue  has  ever  been  found  to  that 
mystery !" 

"  Yes,  child,  strange  and  sad  in  its  results ; 
for  it  threw  a  shadow  over  the  last  years  of  your 
mother's  life.  There  are  always  uncharitable 
meddlers,  ready  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mischief 
with  their  tongues.  Some  of  their  senseless 
whispers  got  round  to  her  ears,  poor  thing,  and 
fretted  her  sorely.  At  best,  it  is  a  thankless  of- 
fice to  bo  a  stepmother.  They  hinted  that  the 
missing  boy  not  being  her  son,  his  loss  would  be 
lightly  got  over;  particularly  as  it  made  such  a 
difference  to  her  own  child's  prospects." 

"  What  I"  cried  May,  her  eyes  kindling,  and 
her  cheeks  in  a  flame,  **  could  they  be  base 


enough  to  suspect  my  darling  mother  as  an  ac- 
complice ?" 

**Hu8h,  May!"  interrupted  Aunt  Lydia,  in 
visible  agitation.  **  I  had  no  business  to  talk 
about  these  things;  let  us  leave  them  in  the 
darkness  where  they  have  been  hidden  so  long. 
Your  mother  is  at  rest,  and  those  whose  good 
opinion  she  valued  most  never  doubted  her ;  for 
they  knew  her  to  be  good  and  true.  Now,  cliild, 
go  up  and  change  your  dress,  you  are  looking  so 
untidy,  and  this  fine  morning  is  likely  to  bring 
us  visitors." 

But  May  was  not  satisfied ;  Aunt  Lydia's  re- 
marks had  troubled  her,  and  she  left  the  room 
resolving  to  put  her  old  nurse  through  a  rigor- 
ous cross-examination  on  the  subject  which 
seemed  so  shrouded  in  mystery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COUSIN  mark's  friendship. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  Hugh  had  carried 
home  the  news  of  his  unexpected  good  fortune, 
which  seemed  like  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day  for  the  struggling  family,  and  gave  unwont- 
ed happiness  to  the  hopeful  little  circle  that  closed 
round  the  fire  on  the  memorable  evening  of  hia 
first  day  as  clerk  in  Daniel  Crawton's  counting- 
house.  The  poor  mother  wept  grateful  tears 
over  her  son,  and  felt  it  a  reward  for  all  her 
cares  and  anxieties  when  she  listened  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  interview  between  himself  and  the 
eccentric  old  merchant  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
strangely  introduced.  Then  followed  the  won- 
derful discoveiy  of  his  identity  with  that  dread- 
ed Uncle  Dan,  who  had  always  been  a  formida- 
ble personage  in  the  family  annals.  It  was  like 
a  visible  answer  to  many  yearning  prayers  for 
her  boy's  future.  What  good  results  might  not 
grow  out  of  the  daily  association  with  his  uncle  ! 
It  might,  under  Providence,  be  permitted  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  brothers,  and 
remove  the  unnatural  estrangement  which  had 
cost  her  many  a  heartache.  It  remained  for  the 
unknown  futnre  to  prove  whether  any  of  these 
new-bom  hopes  would  ever  be  realized. 

Mark  Danson  stood  leaning  over  a  desk,  chat- 
ting familiarly  with  Hugh  Crawton,  into  whose 
good  opinion  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  insinua- 
ting himself:  the  cousins  were  becoming  fast 
friends.  For  some  reason,  known  only  to  him- 
self, the  junior  partner  had  remained  that  even- 
ing long  after  his  usual  hour  for  departure.  All 
the  clerks  were  gone,  except  Hugh  and  Giles 
Royton,  whose  duty  was  to  see  to  the  locking  of 
the  office  doors.  Work  had  been  finished  some 
time,  and  he  now  sat  idly  on  his  stool,  waiting 
for  the  young  master  to  go.  He  had  taken  hia 
hat  from  its  peg,  and  kept  his  hands  busy 
smoothing  round  the  rusty  beaver  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  persistence,  as  though  he  had 
some  forlorn  hope  of  rastoring  the  departed  pol- 
ish of  its  early  days.     Giles  Royton  was  known 
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as  one  of  the  Bhabbiest-looking  clerks  in  the  of- 
fice. A  long  time  he  waited,  watching  the  two 
yoang  men,  until  their  figures  seemed  to  blend 
together  in  a  dull  haze,  and  listening  to  the  hum 
of  their  voices  with  a  kind  of  passive  curiosity 
about  the  subject  of  their  talk,  and  vague  won- 
der at  Mark  Danson*s  prolonged  stay,  but  at  the 
same  time  resolutely  striving  to  thrust  aside  all 
thoughts  which  did  not  belong  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent bitterness  that  filled  his  heart ;  for  his  daugh- 
ter's wrongs  lay  darkly  there.  Even  as  he  watch- 
ed, his  eyes  took  an  altered  expression,  and  the 
leaden  despondency  of  his  dull,  gpray  face  flamed 
up  with  sudden  passion,  as  he  mattered  between 
his  teeth,  "  How  long  does  he  think  we  can  keep 
on  bearing  this,  Nelly  and  I  ?  If  he  could  only 
be  forced  to  do  her  justice !  But  patience ;  he 
must  be  brought  down  with  his  own  weapons. 
We  must  match  him  with  craft  for  craft,  and 
wile  for  wile.  If  these  fail  and  the  worst 
comes,  she  can  but  throw  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  old  governor,  and  let  him  know  what  a 
precious  villain  he  has  got  for  a  nephew." 

Mark  Danson  was  becoming  very  friendly  and 
confidential,  suspiciously  so,  if  Hugh  Crawton 
had  but  known  the  true  nature  of  the  man. 
Was  there  no  saving  instinct  to  put  him  on  the 
defensive,  and  make  him  take  the  alarm  in 
time?  Mark  seemed  to  glide  quite  naturally 
into  the  familiar  appellation  of  Cousin  Hugh ; 
and  with  a  free-and-easy  frankness  of  manner, 
as  though  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they  thor- 
oughly understood  each  other  from  that  time, 
he  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  Hugh's  arm,  to 
give  greater  impressiveness  to  what  he  was  say- 
ing. 

'*  I  already  foresee  that  your  coming  here  will 
be  a  boon  to  me — ^that  is,  if  ^on  will  let  me  be 
your  friend,  and  not  disdain  to  take  a  helping 
hand  from  me,  whenever  the  chance  occurs. 
I  have  few  home  ties.  Uncle  Dan  and  I  live 
together  in  comparative  seclusion,  in  a  ram- 
bling old  house,  almost  big  enough  to  lodge  a  re- 
spectable sized  village— a  seclusion  that  has 
been  rather  hard  on  me  at  times,  and  made  me 
regret  the  family  disunion  that  kept  me  apart 
from  the  rest  of  my  relations.  But  I  trust  it  is 
not  too  late  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  has  so 
long  divided  us.  I  shall  begin  by  begging  you 
to  let  me  pay  an  early  visit  to  your  house,  that 
I  may  make  up  for  lost  time  with  my  aunt  and 
uncle ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  have  a 
sistor,  Mary,  or — ** 

**  Margaret,"  corrected  Hugh,  somewhat  tak- 
en by  surprise  at  this  excess  of  cordiality. 

**  Ah,  yes ;  just  so.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
know  my  Cousin  Margaret.  Then  it  is  a  mu- 
tual compact  between  us;  from  this  time  we 
are  friends,  and  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  pull 
you  through  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
vonr  situation.*' 

m 

*'  Thank  yoo,"  aaid  Hugh,  a  little  reserved- 
Iv,  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  there 
was  something  rather  overwhelming  in  the 
friendship  Urns  suddenly  thrust  upon  him.  '*  I 
have  always  prefeired  to  depend  more  on  my- 


self than  others.  Still  I  am  not  insensible  to 
your  kindness,  though  I  trust  there  will  not  be 
the  need  to  make  it  available,  for  I  own  I  am 
not  fond  of  receiving  favors." 

** Independent  and  self-confident;  makes 
quite  sure  of  opening  his  oyster.  I  shall  have 
tough  work  here."  This  was  the  language  of 
Mark  Danson's  thoughts ;  that  of  his  lips  was 
somewhat  different.  "  Right,  Hugh ;  this  is 
what  I  might  have  expected ;  a  spark  of  the 
Crewton  pride ; — well,  all  that  can  be  easily 
understood.  But  now,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spected head  of  our  firm.  You  know  what 
Daniel  Crawton  is,  better,  perhaps,  than  I  can 
tell  you.  I  only  say  that  he  is  queer,  and  car- 
ries his  qneemess  into  every  thing  with  which 
he  has  to  do.  A  hard  taskmaster,  and  hard  to 
please,  as  you  will  find,  before  you  have  been 
here  six  months.  What  I  want  to  say  is,  that 
if  you  are  ever  in  a  fog  with  regard  to  him,  drop 
me  a  hint,  and  I  will  help  you  through.  But, 
first,  tell  me  what  tactics  have  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  go  upon." 

This  question  puzzled  Hugh.  He  answered, 
firmly,  **I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my 
duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  striving  in  all 
things  to  keep  true  to  myself  and  faithful  to  the 
master  I  serve.  That,  in  my  opinion,  comprises 
all  the  tactics  necessary.  I  dislike  the  word, 
and  object  to  its  application  here." 

Mark's  only  answer  was  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  a  half-compassionate  smile.  If  he  had 
dared,  he  would  have  openly  sneered  at  the  sen- 
timent ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  fair-seeming  morali- 
ty that  lay  like  surface-vamish  on  his  outward 
life,  there  was  far  down  in  his  heart  a  deep-seat- 
ed, dreary  skepticism  concerning  all  that  was 
good  and  true  in  human  nature.  He  turned 
away  his  head,  possibly  because  he  could  not 
trust  the  expression  of  his  face  to  be  seen  by  his 
companion  just  then.  But  Giles  Boy  ton,  chanc- 
ing to  look  that  way,  caught  the  feUne  gleam  in 
his  eyes,  and  it  startled  him  ont  of  his  own 
moody  abstraction  to  wonder  what  new  villainy 
might  be  in  his  thoughts. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  cousins  said  good- 
night and  separated,  Mark  wringing  from  the 
young  clerk  a  half-reluctant  promise  to  seek  an 
early  opportunity  of  introducing  him  to  his  home. 

Left  alone  with  Mr.  Danson,  Giles  Royton 
would  have  lingered  and  tried  to  turn  the  op- 
portunity to  account,  by  renewing  a  former  con- 
versation about  his  daughter.  But  Mark  had  his 
own  reasons  for  avoiding  a  tete-k-tete  with  Elea- 
nor's father,  and  managed  to  avert  it  by  stooping 
to  conciliate ;  making  him  the  bearer  of  a  note 
to  Eleanor,  which  he  hastily  scribbled  in  pencil. 
It  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

**  You  can  leave  at  once,  Royton ;  it  is  no 
use  wasting  your  evening  by  waiting  here.  I 
have  business  that  will  detain  me  some  time. 
But  you  can  lock  up  as  usnal,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.  I  will  use  my  own  key,  and  let  myself 
out  by  the  private  door." 

The  man  did  his  bidding,  but  with  a  dogged 
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manner,  and  a  half-mutinons  look  in  his  eyes, 
that  threatened  every  moment  to  break  down 
the  restraint  of  respect  which  it  was  his  habit  to 
yield  to  Daniel  Crawton's  nephew  and  junior 
partner.  What  was  the  impulse  that  made  him 
come  creeping  back,  a  full  half  hour  after  Mark 
Danson  believed  himself  alone  ?  And,  peering 
suspiciously  through  the  cautiously  opened  door 
of  the  counting-house,  what  did  he  see  ?  The 
gas  over  Hngli  Crawton's  desk  flaring  wildly, 
and  casting  a  lurid  light  on  the  pale,  bending 
face :  for  there  was  Mark  Danson,  stooping  over 
an  open  ledger,  pen  in  hand,  going  laboriously 
over  columns  of  figures,  examining  invoices,  and 
patiently  studying  the  entries  which  the  new 
clerk  had  made  that  day.  For  what  purpose 
Was  he  there — a  keen,  eager-eyed  student,  too 
much  preoccupied  to  notice  any  thing  beyond 
that  desk  ?  If  he  had  chanced  to  turn  round  at 
that  moment,  the  intruder  would  have  been 
ready  with  a  story  about  something  he  had  for- 
gotten. But. he  was  safe  for  that  time,  free  to 
steal  away  undetected,  and  grope  his  way  back 
stealthily  as  he  had  come.  Giles  Royton  went 
home  that  night  brooding  over  what  he  had  seen, 
with  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  would  be 
ready  to  take  form  and  color,  just  as  the  tide  of 
events  might  chance  to  turn. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


SEEKING. 


It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  streets  were  al- 
most deserted,  except  for  a  few  dissipated  look* 
ing  cabs,  which  now  and  then  diversified  the 
scene,  and  an  occasional  pedestrian,  whom  choice 
or  necessity  detained  out  of  doors. 

Of  this  last  number  was  «  tall,  gaant-looking 
man,  who  was  slowly  threading  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  by-streets,  branching  off  like  veins 
from  the  main  arteries  of  Seven  Dials  and 
Drnry  Lane.  He  was  dressed  in  a  decayed- 
looking  Inverness  cape,  which  clung  round  his 
lean  figure,  and  he  wore  a  fiat  felt  hat,  with  the 
brim  slouched  low  over  his  brow,  thereby  hiding 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  face,  which  looked 
^daverous  and  pale,  as  the  glare  of  a  lamp  fell 
on  it.  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood,  and  managed  to  steer 
his  way  clear  of  all  obstructions,  stoically  disre- 
garding some  very  nnoomplimentary  epithets 
winch  were  hiccoughed  at  him  by  a  couple  of  in- 
toxicated men  who  came  reeling  past. 

With  head  bent  forward  and  shoulders  stoop- 
ing, as  if  from  weariness,  the  man  kept  on,  look- 
ing neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  creeping  along 
the  shadow,  as  if  he  found  in  it  some  friendlv 
shelter.  He  stopped  at  last  before  a  sinister- 
looking  house,  in  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
of  the  narrow  courts,  where  one  might  suppose 
the  sunlight  never  came.  After  some  prolong- 
ed investigation  of  his  pockets,  he  produced  a 
rnsty  latch-key,  and  was  about  to  let  himself  in, 


when  the  door  was  opened  from  the  inside,  and 
a  shrill  female  voice  called  out  from  the  dark- 
ness— 

'<Is  that  yon,  Mr.  Bland?  Tve  been  and 
put  a  bit  of  paper  in  your  room,  which  I  'ope 
you'll  attend  to,  as  it's  the  rent." 

He  passed  on  with  a  muttered  monosyllable, 
and  groped  his  way  up  the  dark  staircase,  which 
creaked  under  his  heavy  tread.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  he  had  stumbled  into  the  dose  little 
den  which  his  landlady  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  his  room.  When  he  had  succeeded  in 
lighting  a  miserable  tallow  dip,  placed  ready  on 
the  shelf  that  contained  his  supply  of  domestic 
crockery,  he  hastily  improvised  a  candlestick  of 
a  broken  beer-bottle,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  truckle-bed,  which  was  the  chief  article  of 
furniture,  tossed  his  hat  into  a  comer  and  took 
a  leisurely  survey  of  the  vn^tohed  attic,  from 
which  he  was  threatened  expnlsion  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  weeks'  rent  which  he  had  foimd  it  im- 
possible to  pay  out  of  empty  pockets.  He  twist- 
ed his  fingers  into  his  long,  ragged  mustache, 
and  his  glance  fell  on  a  grimy  bit  of  paper  which 
.he  judged  to  be  the  bill  just  mentioned  to  him 
by  the  woman  of  the  house.  He  ran  his  eyes 
over  it,  then  threw  it  back,  with  a  bitter  smile 
curling  his  lips,  muttering,  '*  If  that  old  Jessebel 
can  succeed  in  drawing  blood  from  a  stone,  she 
will  get  her  rent  paid  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied.  I  give  her  free  license 
to  take  all  the  money  she  can  find  here." 

As  he  spoke  he  plunged  his  hands  into  bis 
pockets  with  a  low  whistle  at  his  own  dismal 
joke.  Then,  aftera  few  moments'  ddiberation, 
drew  out  a  tawny-looking  pipe,  and  lighting  it, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  luxury. 

*'  The  last  of  my  friendly  weed,"  he  muttered, 
crushing  an  empty  tobacco-pouch  in  his  hand. 
**  It  has  been  a  good  friend,  for  it  has  stood  me 
in  place  of  many  a  meal.  It's  so  convenient  to 
take  the  edge  off  one's  appetite  when  there's 
nothing  in  the  larder,  I  call  it  a  kind  of  com- 
promise with  one's  stomach  ^  but  now  even  this 
comfort  fails  me.  Clearly  I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  resources,  and  the  game's  nearly  up.  Seek- 
ing, seeking,  and  still  no  nearer.  What  if,  after 
all  my  trouble,  the  young  fellow  should  have 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  die,  and  there  is  no  heir 
to  reward  roe  for  my  exertions  in  his  favor? 
Then  my  valuable  secret  becomes  unsalable, 
and  I  withdraw,  beaten  in  my  last^  chance,  and 
much  worse  off  than  when  I  left  India.  The 
next  move  will  be  to  introduce  myself  to  my 
highly-respectable  relatives,  who  will  no  doubt 
be  overjoyed  to  receive  me.  Perhaps .  I  may 
find  it  needful  to  resume  my  own  name  in  hon- 
or of  the  hopeful  son,  whom  they  used  to  flatter 
by  saying  he  was  like  me." 

Here  he  caressed  his  mustache  with  a  feeble 
little  smirk  of  vanity  that  seemed  miserably  out 
of  place« 

The  gray  light  of  dawn  found  the  inmate  of 
the  attic  still  up  and  wakeful.  '  He  had  divested 
himself  of  the  Inverness  cape,  and  sat  on  the 
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back  in  the  poc1cct-book,<  and  carefully  refasten- 
ing  the  strap,  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was, 
upon  the  bed,  and  prepared  to  steal  a  few  hours' 
sleep  on  that  most  uninviting  couch. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


BROOMBAKK. 


Broovbank,  the  home  of  Daniel  Crawton, 
was  a  large  square  pile  of  stone,  built  on  the 
best  site  which  the  neighborhood  could  furnish 
for  a  house  of  its  pretensions.  It  boasted  a  fine 
sweep  of  park-land,  an  imposing  frontage,  and  a 
display  of  massive  masonry,  which  took  from 
the  lightness  of  effect,  but  gave  an  air  of  solid- 
ity and  substance  suggestive  of  endurance  and 
Btrength.  There  was  a  touch  of  originality 
about  the  building,  and  an  occasional  departure 
from  architectural  rules,  as  though  the  architect 
had  designed  to  make  experiments  of  some  fa- 
vorite idea,  or  studied  to  please  individual  taste. 
This  was  the  truth;  for  Daniel  Crawton,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  had  himself  superintended 
its  erection  and  drawn  out  the  plans.  The  in- 
terior corresponded  with  the  rest ;  there  was  the 
same  massive  character  about  the  rich  furniture, 
and  the  stately  rooms  had  an  air  of  stem  real- 
ism, as  if  nothing  light  or  superficial  could  be 
tolerated  there.  One  looked  in  vain,  among 
the  solid  facts  of  mahogany  and  rosewood,  for 
the  pretty  toy-like  ornaments  and  elegant  trifles 
which  are  usually  conspicuous  in  the  make-up 
of  modem  drawing-rooms.  Above  all,  the  house 
wanted  the  su|)ervision  of  a  loving  woman's 
hand.  Those  indefinable  softening  touches  which 
are  the  rigns^of  her  influence,  and  attest  in  so 
many  nameless  ways  that  presence  which  lights 
up  the  atmosphere  of  home,  as  sunbeams  bright- 
en a  landscape.  Who 'shall  say  that  this  was 
not  often  realized  by  the  successful  man  of  mon- 
ey when  he  sat  in  barren  state,  with  the  grave 
bntler  at  his  elbow,  and  the  costly  show  of  plate 
on  his  table? — that  there  were  not  times  when 
a  keen  perception  of  his  loss  was  borne  to  him 
like  the  memory  of  a  dead  perfume  wafted  from 
the  past,  which  had  buried  titeonly  bit  of  youth- 
ful romance  which  his  life  had  ever  known  ? — 
times  when  he  looked  longingly  back  across 
the  bleak,  rugged  mountain-path  which  he  had 
climbed,  resolutely  setting  his  face  against  the 
domestic  blessings  which  most  men  covet  as  the 
reward  of  their  labors.  It  was,  perhaps,  his  own 
bachelor  experience  that  influenced  him  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  his  nephew's  marriage. 

'^Broombank  will  want  a  mistress,  Mark, 
therefore  I  wish  yon  to  marry  early,  presuming, 
of  course,  that  von  choose  wisely.  Many  dire 
mistakes  are  made  in  that  way,  and  much  ruin 
follows ;  so  I  forewarn  you,  be  cautions.'* 

To  which  Mark,  with  his  humble,  smiling 
mann':.r  and  the  peculiar  oily  roll  of  his  voice, 
replied,  "  1  may  ^av  that  I  have  already  chosen, 
uncle,  subject,  of  course,  to  your  approval,  as  it 


only  remains  for  yon  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom 
of  my  selection." 

**  Oh,  indeed  !  then  yon  have  anticipated  me. 
That  is  what  I  call  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 
Pray  who  is  the  young  lady  ?" 

**  Your  ward.  Miss  Rivers." 

The  merchant  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  re- 
flectively rubbed  one  of  his  gray  whiskers,  slow- 
ly repeating,  "My  ward." 

**  Yes,  uncle.     Do  you  see  any  objection  ?" 

**  None ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  pleased.  Bnt 
are  you  sure  of  your  chance  of  success  ?  May 
Rivers  is  a  strange,  willful  girl ;  do  you  think 
she  likes  you,  Mark  ?'* 

The  young  man  smiled,  and  glanced  compla- 
cently at  the  reflection  of  himself  in  an  opposite 
mirror,  saying,  in  an  insinuating  tone,  that  would 
have  been  highly  exasperating  to  young  May, 
"  If  she  does  not,  she  can  be  won  ;  that  is  not 
an  insurmountable  difficulty.  But  I  can  not 
well  discuss  my  own  claims;  enough  for  me 
that  you  have  given  your  consent  for  me  to  try 
to  win  her." 

"Very  good,  Mark;  but  remember,  I  give 
yon  that  consent  subject  to  the  same  obligations 
which  I  should  impose  on  any  other  suitor.  The 
care  of  May  Rivers  was  a  death-bed  trust,  which 
will  not  cease  with  the  legal  termination  of  my 
guardianship.  Her  father's  ,will  elected  me  to 
fill  his  place,  so  I  shall  hold  it  my  duty  to  watch 
over  her  interests  even  when  she  is  nominally 
beyond  my  control.  Understand  me,  Mark, 
your  choice  pleases  me,  and  you  have  my  full 
consent  to  try  and  win  the  girl  if  you  can.  Be 
sure  that  you  love  her  as  a  true  man  should  love 
the  woman  he  marries." 

With  all  his  control  over  himself,  Mark  Dan- 
son  winded  at  the  words;  for  the  thought  of 
Giles  Royton*s  daughter  gloomed  over  him  like 
a  sudden  cloud,  and  he  turned  sick  with  dismay 
as  his  mind  shadowed  out  the  possible  result  of 
an  exposure  of  his  villainy.  Any  thing  but  that 
— safety  must  be  bought  at  any  cost.  It  was 
heggary,  disgrace;  or  Broombank  wealth  and 
social  position.  Tliese  were  the  alternatives 
that  lay  before  him. 

This  conversation  between  the  nncle  and 
nephew  took  place  over  the  breakfast-table  at 
Broombank,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
May  Rivers  and  her  Aunt  Lydia  were  expected 
as  guests  at  dinner.  To  the  young  man's  great 
relief,  his  uncle  was  too  much  occupied  to  notice 
any  thing  unusual  in  liis  manner. 

"Mark,"  he  continued,  gravely,  **you  won- 
der to  hear  the  cynical  old  man  talking  in  this 
strain,  but  about  thesb  things  T  speak  as  I  feel, 
strongly.  Boy,  I  would  rather  fuUow  young 
May  Rivers  to  her  grave,  than  have  her  wedded 
to  one  who  would  turn  traitor  to  his  vows,  and 
make  her  life  a  martyrdom,  as  so  many  women's 


are. 


ft 


His  gray  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke,,  and  there 
was  lion-like  fierceness  in  his  look  and  tone. 
In  his  heart,  Mark  qnailed  before  him,  but  he 
managed  to  throw  a  sense  of  injury  into  his 
words  ts  he  said,  " Do  you  doubt  me,  uncle?" 
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"No,  Mftrk;  my  treatment  of  you  should 
snffice  for  an  answer.  But  there  are  times 
when  I  remember  that  you  are  a  Danson,  and 
your  father's  son/* 

He  broke  off  abrnptly,  and  pushing  the  chair 
from  him,  began  pacing  the  room  with  heavy 
tread.  The  mention  of  Mark's  father  had 
brought  back  a  painful  story  of  hnmiliation  and 
disgrace.  There  had  been  a  crushed,  broken- 
spirited  wife,  and  a  heartless,  dissipated  husband 
squandering  her  substance,  then  deserting  her 
and  his  child,  stealing  away,  none  knew  whith- 
er, to  spend  the  rest  of  his  disreputable  life. 
Mark  knew  all,  and  often  brooded  over  it  with 
bitterness,  for  it  was  a  wound  to  his  pride.  For 
many  years  nothing  had  been  heard  of  his  fa- 
ther, whom  all  beliered  tabe  dead. 

"  That  I  am  a  Danson,  sir,  may  be  my  mis- 
fortune," said  Mark,  '<  but  not  my  fault.  I 
am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  my  father's 
sins." 

The  merchant  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  as  he 
replied,  ^*  Yon  are  right,  Mark,  that  would  not 
be  just ;  yet  I  recollect  that,  with  even  less  rea- 
son, you  were  ready  to  distrust  Hugh  Crawton 
for  his  father's  sake ;  but  now  dismiss  this  vex- 
ed subject.  King  the  bell,  and  order  the  carriage 
rou  nd.  It  is  time  we  left  Mrs.  Crane  to  her  own 
resources  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Mrs.  Crane  was  a  cousin  of  Daniel  Crawton's, 
a  mild-looking,  elderly  lady,  who  seldom  raised 
her  voice  above  a  certain  level,  and  whose  law 
of  life  had  been  always  "peace  at  any  co^'' 
The  widow  of  a  clergyman  with  slender  means, 
she  had  been  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  home 
at  Broombank,  where  she  became  the  head 
of  domestic  affairs,  discharging  all  the  duties  of 
a  housekeeper,  though  such  was  not  exactly  her 
position,  as  the  master  always  took  especial  care 
to  have  her  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Crane  was  a  great  boon 
to  Aunt  Lydia,  when  she  went  with  her  niece 
to  pay  one  of  their  state  visits :  it  was  a  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  the  day.  After  a  solemn 
talk  with  May's  guardian,  whom  she  held  in 
profound  awe,  or  an  equally  solemn  game  at 
chess,  which  always  put  her  into  a  state  of  nerv- 
ousness, she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  a 
confidential  gossip  with  Mrs.  Crane,  when  they 
compared  notes  of  their  experience  in  the  mys- 
teries of  pickles  and  preserves,  or  sounded  a 
chord  of  mutual  lament  over  the  degeneracy 

of  the  times. 

«  «  *  *  «        « 

Tea  had  been  removed,  and  the  drawing-room 
at  Broombank  had  put  on  a  look  of  unwonted 
cfaeerfulnem,  in  honor,  perhaps,  of  May  Rivers 
and  her  bright  eyes.  The  elders  had  settled 
down  to  their  familiar  relaxations ;  the  party,  as 
usual,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Crane,  Aunt  Lydia, 
and  Daniel  Crawton,  with  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Grimes,  a  retired  physician  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  often  dropped  in  to  spend 
his  evenings.  Left  to  her  own  resources  for 
entertainment,  May  sat  listlessly  turning  over 


the  pages  of  a  heavy  folio  of  music,  which  she 
irreverently  styled  as  "venerable  as  the  hills.*' 
She  was  looking  very  pretty  and  attractive  .in 
her  handsome  dress  of  blue  silk  and  black  lace, 
with  the  band  of  pearls  in  her  hair.  Aunt  Lydia 
loved  to  see  her  darling  elaborately  dressed ;  and 
if  her  advice  had  been  accepted,  she  would  have 
indulged  her  passion  for  display  far  beyond  May's 
simple  tastes.  There  was  a  rich  glow  on  the  girl's 
cheek,  and  an  animated  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
though  she  was  only  prattling  small-talk  with 
Mark  Danson,  who  stood  beside  her  chair.  Act- 
ing on  the  morning's  conversation  with  his 
uncle,  he  had  assiduously  tried  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  devoting  himself  to  the  young  heir- 
ess, though  at  the  same  time  cautious  not  to  risk 
offending  her  by  undue  assumption  or  too  point- 
ed attentions. 

"  If  the  weather  was  more  propitious  to  my 
wishes,"  he  said,  smiling,  "I  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  whisper,  *  Come  into  the  garden,'  May. 
That  suits  the  invitation  quite  as  well  as 
'Maude,'  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  much  pretti- 
er name." 

May  replied,  saucily,  "The  question  of 
names  is  so  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  Mr.  Dan- 
son, that  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  worth  discus- 
sion ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  decided- 
ly prefer  being  addressed  as  Miss  Rivers,  for  1 
never  encourage  my  acquaintances  to  call  me 
May.'.' 

Mark,  inwardly  chafed  at  her  manner,  bit  his 
lip,  as  be  said :  "  I  ventured  to  count  myself 
something  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  I  have  been  in  error." 

"So  am  I,  Mr.  Danson.  Such  discoveries 
are  not  pleasant  to  make  about  ourselves ;  but 
your  error  is  really  so  trifling  that  it  is  repaired 
simply  by  it?  acknowledgment." 

Mark  bowed.  "  Tet  I  can  not  help  protest- 
ing against  your  hard  prohibition.  Miss  Rivers. 
May  I  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  revoked  in  my 
favor  ?" 

"Hope  nothing  concerning  me,  if  yon  are 
wise,  Mr.  Danson." 

**Bnt  at  least  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  friends,"  persisted  Mark,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  gain  his  point. 

May  replied,  with  provoking  coolness,  "  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  reason,  except  that  I  have  pe- 
culiar ideas  about  friendship  which  would  be 
likely  to  clash  with  yours.  Will  you  oblige  me 
by  standing  a  little  farther  away  ?  you  obstruct 
the  light,  and  I  wish  to  study  the  progress  of 
the  game  from  the  faces  of  the  players.''  She 
continued :  "  I  should  feel  it  rather  formidable 
to  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ton, for  I  don't  think  it  is  in  him  to  trifle  abont 
any  thing.  Well,  I  like  people  to  be  thorough- 
ly in  earnest  about  what  they  do,  whether  it  be 
work  or  play.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Danson,  I  am 
not  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  you  to  waste 
your  conversational  powers  upon  me  any  longer 
this  evening,  for  I  confess  that  I  have  not  been 
a  very  attentive  listener ;  but  you  must  put  it 
down  to  my  want  of  good  taste." 
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"  I  shall  do  nothing  80  uncml,  Miss  RiTers ; 
and  however  I  maj  regret,  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  what  pleases  you." 

A  dull  heat  buraed  in  Mark's  colorless  face, 
and  his  eyes  contracted  under  their  falling  lids, 
as  they  had  often  a  trick  of  doing.  But  May 
did  not  then  anderstand  his  peculiarities.  She 
hoard  only  his  courteous  answer ;  and  it  seemed 
80  much  better  than  she  deserved  that  she  felt 
ashamed  of  her  own  brusqueness.  She  would 
have  changed  her  opinion,  if  she  had  heard  his 
confidential  whisper  to  himself  that  night  as  he 
paced  the  terrace  walk,  smoking  his  cigar  and 
cooling  his  hot  forehead  in  the  wind :  '*  I  will 
win  her,  if  it  is  only  to  humble  her.  Then,  my 
proud  lady,  we  will  be  quits  for  all  these  insults. 
They  shall  be  paid  back  with  compound  inter- 
est, for  I  am  always  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  such  debts.*' 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


FEELDIO  HIS  WAT. 


Hugh  Ceawton*s  introduction  into  the  of- 
fice  of  hifl  uncle  did  nothing  to  remove  the  es- 
trangement between  the  brothers,  contrary,  per- 
haps, to  his  mother's  expectation,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  some  hope  which  she  had  allow- 
ed herself  to  cherish  in  secret ;  biit  she  buried  it 
softly  without  a  murmur  of  complaint.  The 
daily  discipline  of  her  life  had  been  submission 
and  patience. 

**It  must  be  for  the  best,  dear,*'  she  said, 
cheerfully,  to  her  daughter.  **  Since  this  which 
I  desire  so  much  is  withheld,  it  is  for  somewise 
and  merciful  purpose  that  is  not  for  me  to  see ; 
we  must  learn  to  trust  where  we  can  not  trace 
His  hand.'* 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  sitting  at  work 
in  theearly  hours  of  the  spring  afternoon,  stitch- 
ing, as  Chriss  grumblingly  remarked,  like  a  pair 
of  white  slaves.  One  broad  bar  of  sunshine 
fell  between  them,  catching  some  glossy  ripples 
of  the  young  girl's  hair,  and  shimmering  over  her 
homely  stuff  dress  in  warm  gleams  of  gold. 
The  window  was  open,  letting  in  the  soft  spring 
air  laden  with  scent  of  hawthorn  blossoms,  and 
bringing  whispers  of  sweet  bird-music  and  the 
fresh  May  bloom  and  beauty  that  was  helping 
to  make  the  world  so  fair. 

Margaret  lifted  her  head  and  looked  out  into 
the  dull  paved  street  with  a  regretful  feeling 
that  found  expression  in  a  little  sigh  of  weari- 
ness when  she  dropped  her  eyelids,  and  fixed  her 
attention  again  upon  her  work.  Mrs.  Crawton's 
gentle  face  caught  the  shadow  as  it  passed,  and 
her  wistful  eyes  grew  troubled  as  she  watched 
the  young  face.  She  said,  softly,  ''Ton  are 
tired,  Margaret." 

The  girl  replied,  hastily,  "It  is  nothing  to 
talk  about,  mother,  only  I  was  what  Chriss  calls 
ginng  way,  for  I  seemed  to  smell  the  hawthorn, 
and  was  seized  with  an  absurd  longing  to  be  out 


in  the  fields,  weaving  myself  a  crown  of  white 
blossoms  or  wading  throngh  a  field  of  butter- 
cups— ^both  vexy  undignified  proceedings  for  a 
person  of  my  years.  But  don't  mind  me,  moth- 
er, I  have  returned  to  common  sense,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  this  wristband  stitched  and 
set  on  before  the  end  of  the  half  hour." 

At  that  moment  Chriss  made  her  appearance 
with  a  letter,  which  she  carried  distrustfully  be- 
tween her  finger  and  thumb,  evidently  regarding 
it  with  suspicion.  She  had  not  fon^otten  the 
memorable  visit  of  the  sheriff's  ofiicers,  and 
lived  in  daily  fear  of  a  repetition,  looking  upon 
letters  as  possible  omens  of  evil,  for  she  knew 
the  family  were  still  immersed  in  difiSculties, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  sundry  creditors.  Though 
the  sums  owing  were  comparatively  small,  they 
represented  a  hopeless  mountain  of  debt  to  poor 
Chriss.  Her  rugged  face  was  not  wearing  its 
most  agreeable  look  that  day.  It  might  be  no- 
ticed that  her  temper  fluctuated  with  the  state 
of  the  family  exchequer,  for  she  became  moro 
irascible  and  cross-grained  in  proportion  as  the 
household  funds  ran  low,  and  she  found  it  more 
difiicult  to  carry  out  the  various  little  stratagems 
which  she  employed  to  soften  the  hard  fncts  of 
poverty  to  her  beloved  mistress.  She  jerked  the 
letter  forward  with  a  discontented  sniff  that  con- 
cealed keen  anxiety,  for  she  contrived  to  pass 
behind  Margaret's  chair,  and  whisper  grufi9v, 
**  Mind,  Miss  Margaret,  if  it*s  bad  news,  you 
are  to  let  me  know  it;  I  won't  be  kept  out  of 
my  share  if  there's  trouble  coming." 

Mrs.  Crawton  divined  the  meaning  of  the 
movement,  and  looked  up  from  the  letter  she 
was  reading,  smiling  to  put  at  rest  the  fears  of 
her  old  servant.  '  *■  Make  your  mind  easy,  Chriss ; 
it  is  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  vexation  for 
yon,  for  Hugh  has  written  to  warn  us  that  he  will 
bring  home  with  him  this  evening  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Danson.  I  should  have  preferred  this  visit  to 
have  been  delayed  for  a  few  weeks,  but  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it  now." 

This  intimation  was  sufficient  for  Chriss. 
Here  was  an  unexpected  contingency  that 
would  require  all  her  energies,  and  her  active 
mind  was  already  busy  with  ways  and  means, 
scheming  how  to  supply  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  provision  department.  For  she  reflected 
there  would  be  tea  and  supper  to  prepare  for 
the  visitor,  who  was  one  of  master's  rich  rela- 
tions ;  that  was  a  double  reason  why  the  digni- 
ty of  the  family  should  be  kept  up. 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  if  I  have  to  live  on  dry 
bread  and  weak  tea  for  a  month;  that  fine 
young  master  sha*n't  have  the  chance  of  think- 
ing we're  too  poor  to  give  him  a  meal." 

Here  Chriss  went  back  to  her  kitchen  with  a 
flushed  face,  the  excitement  of  preparation  al- 
ready upon  her.  Margaret  paused  in  her  work, 
saying  thoughtfully,  **So  at  last  he  is  coming 
here,  this  Cousin  Mark,  who  is  to  be  Uncle 
Daniers  heir.  Mother,  from  the  first  week 
that  Hugh  entered  his  situation,  I  have  had  a 
strong  wish  to  see  Mark  Danson ;  and  sometimes 
I  have  wondered  if  he  will  have  power  to  influ- 
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hand.  She  was  met  by  the  nsual  qaeralous 
spirit  of  complaint. 

*<  Mjr  dear,  what  was  all  that  whispering  ahoat 
Hugh  and  Mark  Danson  ?  I  only  caught  some 
of  the  words.  It  seems  that  I  am  always  to  re- 
ceive my  information  at  second  hand/'  he  add- 
ed jealously. 

**  We  did  not  know  you  were  awake,  Robert. 
There  is  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  Hngh  has 
written  to  inform  us  that  Mark  Danson  is  com- 
ing home  with  him  this  erening." 

The  iuTalid's  face  flushed,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  twitching  of  his  mouth  jfrhen  he  spoke. 
Mrs.  Crawton  knew  that  he  was  annoyed. 

**  My  nephew  Mark  coming  here,  and  without 
my  inritation !  to  be  a  spy  upon  us  in  our  pov- 
erty, of  course  with  the  connivance  of  his  uncle ; 
trying  to  find  any  thing  that  may  tell  against 
us :  I  did  not  think  Daniel  Crawton  would  have 
lent  himself  to  such  meanness." 

Before  her  mother  could  answer,  Margaret's 
voice  struck  in,  as  it  often  did  on  these  occa- 
sions, when  she  rebelled  against  her  father*s  ir- 
ritating selfishness,  and  refused  to  let  him  hold 
his  own  in  what  she  felt  to  be  injustice. 

**  Father,  I  would  scorn  such  suspicion  as 
perfectly  unworthy.  I  know  nothing  of  Uncle 
Daniel,  except  what  I  have  heard  from  others ; 
but  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  I  feel  sure  that 
meanness  is  not  one  of  them.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mark  Dan  son's  visit  here.  It  is  sim^ 
ply  an  arrangement  between  him  and  Hugh." 

Her  tine  statuesque  &ce  had  kindled  into 
sudden  life  and  color.  It  could  be  seen  that 
she  was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Crawton  did  not  answer,  but  gave  his  pa- 
tient wife  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "  This  is 
your  training  of  your  daughter."  She  offered 
him  Hugh's  note,  but  he  pushed  it  from  him, 
saying,  "  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  whether  I  read 
it  or  not  is  of  little  consequence.  I  am  nobody 
in  these  days,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I 
should  be  put  aside  altogether.  But  about  this 
visit  of  my  nephew's ;  I  think  it  was  wrong  for 
Hugh  to  encourage  him  to  come  here.  He 
might  have  known  that  it  would  not  be  pleasant 

to  //!«." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Crawton  made  a 
sign  to  Margaret  to  remain  silent.  She  busied 
herself  about  the  sofa-cushions,  the  quiet  tears 
welling  into  her  eyes,  and  on  her  face  the  old 
look  of  dumb  pain — the  look  that  is  born  of  a 
wounded  spirit.  But  Robert  Crawton,  comfort- 
ably blind  in  his  egotism,  was  unconscious  that 
any  thing  was  wrong. 

**  My  dear,  yon  must  remember  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  change  this  shabby  coat  and  neck- 
tie, and  we  ought  to  have  a  bottle  of  wine.  I 
should  not  like  to  feel  humbled  before  George 
Danson^s  son." 

"A  bottle  of  wine,"  breathed  Margaret,  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  stitched  hard  at  her  wristband. 
*^How  does  he  think  we  can  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  ?  Oh,  mother,  I  can  see  that  while  father 
is  in  that  frame  of  mind,  yon  must  bear  your  bur- 
den alone  for  any  help  that  he  will  give  yon." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  GOOD  DOO." 

**  I  CAN  not  tell  what  pleasure  it  is  to  find 
myself  so  kindly  received  among  you,  aunt," 
inurmured  the  smooth  voice  of  Mark  Danson, 
dropping  into  a  confidential  undertone,  as  he 
succeeded  in  securing  Mrs.  Crawton's  attention 
to  himself  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  the 
chance  for  which  he  had  watched  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening.  He  glanced  towards  the 
others  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were'  preoc- 
cupied. Hugh  was  holding  a  good-humored 
argument  with  his  father  concerning  some  old 
historical  dates,  and  Margaret  was  attentively 
listening  to  something  which  was  being  whis- 
pered to  her  by  a  pleasant-faced  young  man 
who  had  unexpectedly  made  another  guest  at 
the  Crawton's  tea-table  that  evening,  and  who 
had  been  introduced  to  Mark  as  Mr.  Marston. 
He  fancied  that  some  engagement  existed  be- 
tween this  stranger  and  the  fair  Margaret,  whose 
stately  beauty  had  taken  him  by  surprise.  He 
continued,  "I  scarcely  expected  that  Uncle 
Robert  would  remember  the  little  boy  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  his  sister's  funeral,  so  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  recog- 
nized ;  but  more  than  all  I  am  gratified  that 
he  thinks  me  like  my  mother." 

Mrs.  Crawton's  soft  eyes  beamed  kindly  on 
the  speaker;  she  was  won  by  his  manner  of 
mentioning  his  mother,  and  felt  inclined  to  re- 
gret the  injustice  of  her  first  impression,  which 
had  been  one  of  involuntary  misgiving  and 
doubt.  Mark  saw  what  he  had  gained,  an  I 
was  not  slow  to  pursue  his  advantage. 

*'  I  want  to  feel  myself  one  among  yon,  aunt, 
so  I  shall  petition  to  be  allowed  to  come  here 
as  often  as  I  please.  For  Hugh's  sake,  I  trust 
this  will  be  the  prelude  to  another  reunion  that 
will  make  us  no  longer  a  divided  family.  I 
mean — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted.  Hngh  called 
across  the  room,  referring  to  him  as  an  authority 
on  the  point  under  discussion.  He  had  only 
time  to  add,  hurriedly,  '*I  mean  Uncle  Daniel; 
for  I  have  hope  that,  with  our  united  efforts,  the 
ice  will  break." 

Mrs.  Crawton  had  not  time  to  answer,  but 
her  fiice  visibly  brightened.  He  noted  it,  as 
the  effect  of  his  last  words,  and  silently  drew  his 
conclusion. 

''I  see  she  is  anxious  for  a  reconciliation. 
Kow,  I  must  sound  the  feelings  of  the  other  on 
the  subject" 

Before  he  left  that  night  he  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Uncle  Robert,  adroitly 
playing  on  his  weak  points,  and  dissecting  his 
character  with  the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  clever 
psychologist.  The  result  was  a  pressing  inrita- 
tion  to  repeat  his  visit  in  a  few  days. 

The  invalid  kept  up  wonderfully  well  through 
the  evening,  and  astonished  those  about  him  by 
the  exertions  which  he  made  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  nephew,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  with  fear  and  dislike,  as  the  inter- 
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loper  who  had  usurped  fats  son^s  place  and  his 
own. 

With  the  exception  of  Margaret,  who  kept 
aloof  from  all  friendly  approaches,  and  would 
not  be  won  out  of  her  frigid  reserve,  Mark  was 
fnlly  satisfied  with  the  impression  which  he 
had  made  on  his  first  visit  to  the  home  of  Hugh 
Crawton.  He  felt  instinctively  that  the  sister 
regarded  him  with  suspicion,  and  she  was  El- 
eanor's friend.  It  was  iieedfnl  for  him  to  be 
well  upon  bis  guard.  Then  the  stranger,  Mr. 
Marston,  they  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen 
words  since  his  introduction,  yet  he  felt  that 
there  was  antagonism  between  them.  Another 
jarring  element  in  his  evening's  enjoyment  was 
the  presence  of  a  little  sharp-eared  terrier  be- 
longing to  Hugh.  It  had  chosen  to  take  olfense 
at  his  appearance,  and  refused  to  foe  conciliated, 
making  unpleasant  demonstrations  about  his 
\€^9,  and  testifying  its  hostility  in  a  series  of 
low  snarls. 

*'  I  say,  Hugh,  old  fellow,  if  that  is  your  dog, 
I  don't  admire  your  choice;  fur  1  think  it  the 
ugliest  little  brute  that  I  have  seen  for  some 
time." 

Margaret  overheard  Mark*s  words,  and,  to 
the  speaker's  intense  disgust,  called  the  dog  to 
her  side  and  began  petting  it,  in  spite  of  a  re- 
proving glance  from  her  father. 

Before  Mark  left  the  animal  became  almost 
frantic.  When  Mark  shook  hands  with  Hugh, 
and  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder, 
the  dog  would  have  sprung  at  him  and  torn  his 
arm,  if  he  had  not  been  forcibly  restrained. 
IKd  his  faithful  instinct  scent  danger  to  his 
master  in  that  companionship  ?  Good  dog ;  he 
did  what  he  could  when  he  barked  out  the 
traitor,  and  crept  back  to  Hn^zh's  feet  as  if  lie 
thought  it  needful  to  keep  guard  there. 

'*  I  never  saw  Jip  behave  like  this  before,'* 
remarked  Mrs.  Crawton. 

"Nor  have  I,"  struck  in  Margaret,  with  a 
steady  look  into  her  brother's  eyes.  ''The 
reason  is  that  he  does  not  like  our  cousin  Mark, 
and  neither  do  I ;  for,  with  all  his  fair  seeming 
and  his  smooth  professions,  I  would  not  trust 
him  to  the  length  of  my  little  finger.  Hugh, 
remember  my  advice,  and  take  warning  from 
your  dog." 

But  her  brother  only  threw  back  his  curly 
head,  and  laughed  it  off  in  his  brij^ht  way.  Yet 
the  time  did  come  when  he  had  cause  to  re- 
member his  sister's  words  tliat  night. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

LAWYER  MABKHAM  AND  HIS   CLIENT. 

"  Are  you  Lawyer  Markham  ?" 

**I  believe  I  am.     What  is  your  business?" 

*'  Something  that  will  surprise  you,  I  fancy. 
But  first  tell  me  if  there  is  any  other  Lawyer 
Markham  besides  vourself." 

'*  If  there  is,  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 


The  answer  was  given  stiffly,  with  a  careful 
professional  survey  of  the  shabbily-dressed  man 
who  bad  just  presented  himself  at  the  office  of 
Anthony  Markham,  attorney,  Gray's  Inn.  The 
scrutiny  ended  in  a  doubtful  sniff,  for  externals 
wrere  not  promising,  and  did  not  encourage 
sanguine  expectations  of  prospective  fees.  The 
lawyer  was  a  short,  bald-headed  man  with  a 
small,  keen  face,  and  slow,  secretive  manner. 
The  stran^zer  coolly  rested  his  arm  on  the  desk, 
saying,  **  I  put  the  question  because  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  I  bad  unearthed  the  right  fox. 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Markham,  I  meant  no  invidious 
comparison." 

He  stroked  his  mustache  and  smiled  at  his 
own  joke,  which  the  lawyer  quietly  ignored,  not 
deigning  to  see  the  point  of  the  humor. 

**  Whatever  may  be  your  business  with  me, 
I  must  beg  you  to  be  brief,  as  my  time  is  of  val- 
ue. >  I  believe  there  is  a  client  waiting  now  in 
the  other  office." 

<*  Very  good,  sir;  saving  time  is  quite  as 
much  an  object  to  me  as  you.  But  mine  is  not 
altogether  legal  business.  It  concerns  some  of 
your  own  family.     You  had  a  sister  Dorothy — 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment. 

**  And  if  I  had  a  sister  Dorothy,  what  can  you 
know  about  her  ?'' 

"The  man  continued,  without  noticing  the 
remark,  "She  made  what  her  friends  contdder^ 
ed  a  good  match,  for  she  married  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel^  Kivers,  and  went  out  with  him 
to  India,  where  she  died." 

The  listener  made  no  secret  of  his  increasing 
astonishment.  He  irritated  his  bald  head  with 
the  tip  of  his  quill  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Bless  me, 
I  am  quite  in  tiie  dark  I  What  are  you  going 
to  tell  me  next  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Mrs.  Rivers  left  an  only 
son,  who  disapfteared  in  a  very  mysterious  way 
about  four  years  after  his  father's  second  mar- 
riage." 

**  Ah  I  you  know  that  also.  Who  may  yon 
be,  and  where  did  yon  spring  from  ?" 

"  My  own  personality  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  business  here,  for  you  will  know  me  no  bet- 
ter  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  am  called  George 
Bland.  I  claim  England  as  my  mother-coun- 
try, but  I  have  been  a  wanderer  for  the  most 
part  of  my  life.  The  last  place  I  came  from 
was  Calcutta,  where  your  sister  spent  her  brief 
married  life." 

'•Poor  Dora."  muttered  the  lawyer,  with  a 
passing  touch  of  sentiment ;  ''she  was  always 
delicate.  I  had  my  fears  of  the  climate  when 
she  first  went  out,  but  it  seemed  all  for  the 
best." 

"  Did  vou  see  much  of  the  late  colonel  after 
your  sister's  death  ?"  the  man  asked  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"  No ;  only  for  a  few  months  during  his  wid- 
owerhood,  when  he  visited  England  with  the 
boy.     After  that  time  we  were — " 

"  Not  very  good  friends,"  added  the  stranger, 
finishing  the  sentence  as  the  sjieaker  paused. 
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*'WeU,  perhaps  jre  were  not,**  assented  the 
lawyer,  '*  but  all  this  is  out  of  business.  I  do 
not  give  my  time  to  clients  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  idle  questions  about  my  family  af- 
fairs." 

''Excuse  me,  Mr.  Markham,  these  are  not 
idle  questions,  nor  are  they  oat  of  business,  as  I 
will  prove." 

''  Very  good,  but  please  open  your  case  clear- 
ly. I  can  do  nothing  with  vagae  hints,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer,  testily. 

*'  Yet  I  must  put  one  more  question.  Did  it 
never  strike  you  that  there  was  something  very 
suspicions  about  your  nephew's  strange  disap- 
pearance ?'* 

Mr.  Mai'kham  was  impatiently  fingering  his 
gold  seals  and  comparing  his  watch  with  the 
timepiece  on  the  mantel.  He  replied,  *'Yes, 
it  did  at  the  time,  poor  boy ;  but  I  always  had 
the  impression  that  he  met  his  death  by  some 
nnfortanate  accident.*' 

"  Yet  his  body  was  never  found,  or  any  trace,'* 
said  the  man,  twisting  his  mustache  with  a  pe- 
culiar look  of  significance. 

The  lawyer  started,  struck  by  something  in 
the  tone  of  the  words.  He  lifted  his  keen  face 
as  though  he  had  caught  a  new  idea,  for  the 
moment  throwing  off  his  professional  manner, 
and  becoming  excited  and  earnest. 

'*  Speak  out,  Mr.  Bland,  no  use  beating  long- 
er aboat  the  bush  ;  I  know  now  there  is  some- 
thing behind  all  this.  You  have  news  of  my 
'  nephew ;  is  he  living  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  any  thing*  that  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, living,  and  in  England;  but  there,  un- 
luckily, the  scent  is  lost,  like  his  identity,  which 
I  have  travelled  from  Calcutta  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  tracking  out,  if  possible.  Now  I  come 
to  business.  I  apply  to  you,  his  uncle,  as  the 
only  one  likely  to  give  the  case  a  frieiDsl.Iy  lift. 
So  far  I  have  not  spared  my  own  exertions,  and 
I  am  stiil  willing  to  take  any  amount  of  trouble. 
But  circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no 
control,  etc. — in  short,  cash  is  at  an  uncommon- 
ly low  ebb  with  me  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
parauing  a  search  of  this  kind  you  will  be  aware 
that  there  are  difficulties  to  he  met,  and  certain 
bits  of  machinery  to  be  set  in  motion  which  can 
nut  be  done  without  funds." 

'*  I  understand,'*  said  the  listener,  dryly. 

Lawyer  Markham  loved  his  money,  and,  if  he 
could  help  it,  never  parted  with  a  shilling  with- 
out  good  percentage. 

'*  As  a  matter  of  business,  it  may  tnm  out 
a  profitable  investment,"  pursued  the  stranger, 
falling  in  with  the  lawyer's  tone.  He  had  taken 
his  measure  pretty  correctly  during  the  inter- 
view, and  knew  exactly  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  dealing  with.  "  Then  it  will  be  befriend- 
ing your  own  nephew,  who  is  very  likely  fag- 
ging on  in  some  obscure  comer  of  London,  hard 
up  both  for  friends  and  money.  It  is  worth  a 
struggle  to  get  the  poor  young  fellow  restored  to 
his  birthright — the  wealth  which  has  passed  to 
his  half-sister.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  pity  for  a 
fine  fortune  to  be  thrown  away  on  a  girl ;   I 


don't  approve  of  the  weaker  vessels  being  made 
too  independent." 

The  last  part  of  the  speech  was  lost  upon  the 
listener ;  it  was  irrelative  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  therefore  passed  aside  without  notice. 

''A  strange  story,*'  commented  the  lawyer, 
when  the  man  had  finished  his  recital  of  what 
he  knew  concerning  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  Colonel Biver8*s  son  ;  ''a  strange  story ! 
How  am  I  to  know  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  many 
tricks  got  up  to  extort  money  ?  It  is  quite  a 
trade  in  these  days." 

The  stranger  laughed.  **But  in  that  case 
does  it  not  strike  you  that  I  should  be  an  ass  to 
venture  such  an  experiment  with  a  lawyer  ?  I 
might  be  sure  that  it  would  be  '  diamond  cut 
diamond.' " 

Mr.  Markham  drew  in  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  and  made  frowning  creases  in  his  fore- 
head ;  he  took  time  to  consider  his  answer,  for 
he  found  something  oflsnsive  in  the  tone  of 
these  remarks,  and  resented  as  insolence  to  him- 
self the  man's  free-and-easy  manner.  His  pro- 
fession had  familiarized  him  with  many  strange 
phases  of  life,  and  brought  him  in  contact  with 
varied  grades  and  conditions  of  men,  often 
obliging  him  to  pocket  affronts  in  the  way  of 
business,  where  the  work  was  not  always  scru- 
pulously clean.  But  that  was  in  the  days  when 
he  was  a  rising  man,  and  had  his  way  to  make ; 
now  it  was  made,  and  he  could  afford  to  stand  a 
little  on  his  own  personal  dignity.  He  spoke 
coldly,  "  I  must  beg  you  to  keep  to  the  point,  Mr. 
Bland,  for  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to 
waste." 

Here  he  was  interrupted. 

''Which  means  that  from  the. cut  of  my 
clothes,  yon  take  me  for  a  needy  adventurer." 

"And  granted  that  I  do,  what  credentiala 
have  you  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  how  can  you 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  your  statements  ?" 
•  "Very  easily,"  retumed  the  man,  drawing  a 
faded  roll  of  papers  from  the  depths  of  a  some" 
what  bulky  pocket-book.  "I  believe  there  is 
enough  here  to  ser^'e  me  that  good  turn.  .  Two 
letters,  valuable  as  evidence,  from  the  chief  act* 
or  himself,  dictated  on  his  death-bed,  and  fully 
proving  what  you  lawyers  call  the  abduction  ; 
and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  register  of  the  boy's 
birth,  and  another  of  your  sister's  nvlrriage,  to 
which  I  see  you  were  a  witness.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  church 
where  the  said  marriage  took  place.'* 

"Ah!  very  good.  I  am  to  understand  that 
you  giV'e  these  papers  up  to  me,  as  the  nearest 
living  relation  of  the  missing  heir.**  Here  the 
lawyer  condescended  to  hold  out  his  hand  to 
receive  them. 

Mr.  Bland  replied,  coolly  retaining  the  pack- 
et under  his  fingers,  "Yes,  but  you  must  be 
aware  that  you  take  them  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions. I  have  given  you  a  hint  that  my  world- 
ly affairs  are  not  as  flourishing  as  they  might 
be — in  short,  that  cash  is  an  object.  Knowing 
this,  you  can  not  suppose  that  I  took  the  jour- 
ney from  India,  and  began  this  hunting  about 
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tbe  world  for  a  jounf?  man  to  take  possession 
of  a  fortune,  simply  from  the  abstract  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  do  it.  Thank  jou,  I  am  not  so 
disinterested." 

"Of  course  not,*'  responded  the  lawyer  dry- 
ly; "I  could  not  wrong  you  by  such  a  supposi- 
tion.*' 

The  man  eyed  him  distrustfully,  as  he  contin- 
ued "  I  have  naturally  looked  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  this  information  as  something  that  would 
bring  me  benefit  in  the  event  of  success.'* 

"  Certainly,*'  put  in  Mr.  Markham,  "  you  will 
hare  a  claim  to  remuneration  for  vour  services. 
But  my  impression  is  that  the  whole  thing  is 
hopeless ;  for,  even  if  yon  knew  the  young  man 
to  be  living,  you  have  no  clue  to  trace  him,  and 
he  is  as  likely  to  be  in  Africa  as  London.  How- 
ever, if  I  am  satisfied  by  my  inspection  of  these 
papers,  I  am  willing  in  my  nephew's  interest  to 
advance  you  such  sums  as  I  may  think  need- 
ful. But  mark,  I  will  have  no  talk  of  conditions 
with  regard  to  my  share  in  the  transaction.  I 
must  be  dealt  with  in  perfect  confidence,  or  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it,  even  if  he  were  my  own 
son." 

'*  That  would  be  scarcely  business-like,"  said 
the  stranger,  composedly,  "for  it  may  bring 
grist  to  the  mill ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
on  the  other  side,  it  may  grow  into  a  great  law- 
case,  and  get  talked  about  in  the  papers.  But 
setting  all  this  aside,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
if  you  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  your  sister 
and  her  husband — enough,  for  instance,  to  make 
you  quickly  recognize  their  features  if  you  should 
chance  to  meet  any  one  like  them  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  I  have." 

At  this  moment  a  clerk  knocked  at  the  door 
to  inform  his  master  that  a  Mr.  Marston  wished 
to  see  him. 

"Very  well,  Thompson;  I  shall  be  disen- 
gaged in  a  few  minutes.'* 

The  clerk  answei'ed  that  the  gentleman  was 
pressed  for  time. 

"  Which,  luckily,  I  am  not,'*  put  in  Mr. 
Bland,  readily.  "  So,  as  our  business  can  wait, 
Mr.  Markham,  by  your  leave  I  will  oblige  the 
gentleman  by  taking  up  my  quarters  in  the  next 
dffice  until  you  are  at  liberty." 

The  lawyer  assented,  and  Mr.  Bland  passed 
out,  meeting  on  his  way  the  pale,  consumptive- 
looking  clerk,  followed  by  a  tall,  gentlemanly 
young  man,  whom  he  favored  with  a  critical,  in- 
quisitive look,  muttering,  "Marston — Marston ; 
I've  heard  that  name  somewhere.  Ah  !  I  have 
it.  My  young  gentleman,  I  must  keep  an  eye 
on  you.  Bravo,  George !  It  may  be  that  you 
are  on  the  track  at  last.*' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WILL     8HB    SIGN? 

Tbche  was  to  be  another  meeting  between 
Mark  Banson  and  Eleanor.  He  had  written 
tellinKher  that  events  were  hastening  a  crisis  in 


their  £Ates,and  that  their  next  interview  must 
decide  between  them  a  question  of  vital  interest 
to  both.  Wondering  what  it  could  mean,  she 
waited  in  painful  anxiety,  with  a  strange  flutter 
at  her  heart,  and  a  creeping  back  of  some  of  the 
old  tender  feelings,  as  she  grieved  over  her  fall* 
en  idol,  and  tried  to  patch  her  broken  faith  in 
the  man  she  had  loved.  Might  she  dare  to  hope 
that  his  tardy  repentance  had  come,  and  his 
promise  would  be  redeemed  at  last  ?  Poor,  de- 
ceived Eleanor,  it  was  sad  to  know  that  her  own 
hand  had  helped  to  mix  the  bitter  cup  which  she- 
was  draining  to  the  dregs ! 

With  his  mind  full  of  his  new  purpose,  Mark 
found  himself  again  in  the  neat  little  parlor  of 
the  house  in  Islington.  Eleanor  and  he  sat  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  table,  with  the  lighted 
lamp  between  them.  The  little  servant,  Ann, 
was  dreaming  blissfully  by  the  dying  kitchen 
fire,  and  Giles  Royton  had  not  yet  returned  from 
the  city.  Mark  guessed  how  and  where  the 
clerk  was  passing  bis  evening,  for  he  knew  that 
time  had  not  yet  cured  him  of  his  wretched  in- 
fatuation for  the  gaming-table.  He  was  very 
glad  of  his  absence  that  night. 

Neither  of  them  had  spoken  for  some  min- 
utes. Eleanor  sat  under  his  gaze,  which  she 
felt  to  be  utterly  cold  and  pitiless,  trying  to 
choke  down  words  of  his  which  rang  in  her 
ears  like  the  last  knell  of  her  ho}ies.  Her  wom- 
an's instinct,  sharpened  by  suffering,  told  her 
there  was  no  change  in  the  man  —  no  latent 
leaning  towards  love  and  honor.  She  made 
this  revelation,  drawing  in  her  breath  with  a- 
spasm  of  pain,  biting  her  lips  in  the  struggle 
to  hold  her  will  against  his,  and  keep  strong 
in  the  contest  which  she  knew  was  coming. 
He  was  nen-ously  fingering  a  paper  which  he 
had  drawn  from  his  pocket,  and  intently  watch- 
ing her  pale  face,  with  the  purple  lines  under 
the  great  misty  blue  eyes,  commenting,  under 
his  breath,  that  Nell  was  getting  to  look  hag- 
gard and  old. 

Slowly  the  minutes  drerrged  on^  while  they 
sat  looking  at  each  other  with  that  dreary  blank 
of  silence  between  them.  At  last  he  made  a 
sudden  movement,  and,  leaning  forward,  puslied 
the  paper  on  her  knee,  saying  hurriedly,  "  There 
it  is,  Eleanor,  better  than  I  can  explain  in  words. 
Read  for  yourself.  You  must  see  that  it  is  the 
best  and  only  way  to  cut  the  knot  of  our  difii- 
culties.'* 

She  spoke  not,  but  took  the  paper  at  his  bid- 
ding, while  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  began 
pacing  the  narrow  limits  of  the  room  with  the 
restlessness  of  a  caged  animal.  Before  she  had 
finished  he  came  and  stood  before  her,  waiting 
her  decision,  and  greedily  trving  to  read  it  in 
her  look. 

How  slow  and  mechanical  she  seemed.  He 
could  have  torn  the  answer  from  her  white  lips, 
in  his  fierce  impatience,  as  he  breathed,  "Well, 
Eleanor,  what  is  it  to  be  ?  Will  you  be  gener- 
ous and  save  roe  ?** 

Her  apparent  calmness  and  want  of  passion 
deceived  him.      She  let  the  heavy  lids  droop 
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**Nay,  Eleanor ;  I  do  not  putjt  in  that  light. 
Ton  soften  nothing." 

'*  Because  I  giTe  yon  the  truth,  nnwelcome 
as  it  may  be!  I  am  in  yonr  way,  and,  to  clear 
your  path,  yon  would  do  any  thing  that  you 
could  with  safety  to  yourself.  This  paper  de- 
stroys all  that  remains  of  my  illusion.  I  know 
now  what  I  have  to  anticipate.  I  am  no  more 
to  yon  than  a  dead  flower,  only  you  can  not 
cast  me  aside  so  easily.** 

''This  talk  is  not  like  yon,  Nelly;  yon  are 
getting  cold  and  hard.** 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  who  is  to  blame  ?" 

He  shrank  from  the  look  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
asked  the  question.  Some  of  her  hair  had  es- 
caped from  its  fastening,  and  falleli  down  over 
her  face^— the  beautiful  sunny  hair  which  she 
had  that  night  braided  for  his  eyes.  She  swept 
it  back  with  an  impatient  gesture  that  was  new 
to  him,  like  her  manner.  He  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  she  would  not  yield  to  his  wishes.  He 
took  care  to  k6ep  her  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real 
motives  for  this  step.  It  would  scarcely  do  for 
her  to  know  that  his  object  was  to  endeavor  to 
secure  for  himself  the  fortune  of  May  Riven ;  his 
cue  was  to  be  silent  or  vague  regarding  his  own 
course,  and  to  take  advantage  of  Eleanor's 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  He  knew 
that  the  least  hint  of  what  his  ultimate  inten- 
tions were  would,  to  use  his  own  phrase, ''  ruin 
the  whole  business."  As  regards  Eleanor  her- 
self, he  thought  that,  once  she  was  away  from 
every  scene  or  incident  that  conld  remind  her  of 
former  times,  she  would  speedily  forget  those 
relations  which  had  been  so  hastily  as  well  as 
secretly  made,  in  fresh  duties  and  new  associa- 
tions. Of  course  he  had  plenty  of  excuses  for 
himself ;  all  such  reasonors  have.  But  Eleanor, 
innocent,  simple,  yet  brave-hearted  Eleanor, 
knowing  nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  man  she 
had"^ looked  up  to  had  degraded  himself  to  the 
dust,  and  was  now  plotting  against  the  one  to 
whom  of  all  others  his  duty  bound  him,  instinct- 
ively felt  that  this  was  the  time  of  all  times  when 
she  should  be  on  her  gnard,  both  for  his  sake' 
and  for  hers. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

AM    INTBBBUPTION. 

"  Elbanob,**  continued  Mark,  "  yon  will  con- 
sent to  my  proposal  if  yon  are  not  blind  both  to 
your  own  good  and  mine.  Far  better  for  us  to 
try  to  be  happy  apart,  than  drag  out  a  life  of 
misery  together.** 

**  Tes ;  far  better.**  She  spoke  like  one  talk- 
ing in  sleep. 

Still  deceived  by  her  manner,  he  went  on : 
*'  I  will  make  you  all  the  compensation  that  I 
c«n.  Name  any  sum  yon  please,  and  if  it  is 
within  my  means,  it  shall  be  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal ;  and  if  yonr  objection  is,  being  required 
to  sign  the  agreement,  tell  me,  and  I  will  tear 
it  before  your  eyes.  Only  give  me  your  prom- 
ise ;  I  know  enough  of  you  to  be  satisfied  that 


your  word  once  given  will  be  sure  as  yonr  writ- 
ten promise.** 

She  was  silent.  Still  the  same  stony  cold- 
ness that  he  conld  not  understand.  He  bent 
over  her,  his  breath  almost  fanning  her  cheek. 
*'  Promise  me,  Nelly.  It  is  best  for  us  both, 
or  I  would  not  urge  it.  Give  me  the  paper, 
and,  if  you  choose,  I  will  destroy  it  now ;  your 
word  will  be  enough  for  me.** 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  but,  to  his  surprise, 
she  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  paper,  and,  putting 
him  quietly  back,  thrust  it  into  her  bosom. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Eleanor?"    . 

**That  I  intend  to  take  chai^ge  of  this.** 

"Why?** 

**  Because  I  wish  it  to  be  preserved.** 

He  forced  a  laugh.  *' Nonsense!  what  pur- 
pose could  it  serve  ?  I  told  yon  just  now  that 
I  was  willing  to  dispense  with  it  if  you  gave  me 
your  promise.*' 

"  You  did.  I  have  not  forgotten  that ;  still, 
I  think  it  wise  to  keep  the  paper  by  me,  for  it 
may  prove  useful  as  evidence.** 

Mark*s  lips  grew  livid,  as  he  said,  ''Still  chaf- 
ing the  old  sore.  Eleanor,  what  mad  folly  has 
seized  you  ? — why  do  you  talk  about  evidence  ? 
I  can  not  understand  you  to-night.**  He  added, 
suddenly  softening  his  voice,  ''Bitter  words 
sound  so  strange  on  your  lips.  .What  does  it 
all  mean  ?'* 

"That  I  have  reached  the  limit  of  rovendur- 
ance.  After  to-night,  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
shield  for  you  in  my  weakness.*' 

"Nelly,  I  will  not  believe  but  you  are  prac-. 
tising  some  jest  upon  me — a  woman's  little  arti- 
fice to  test  your  power.  Come,  give  me  back 
the  paper,  and  let  all  be  made  smooth  between 
ns. 

"  No,  Mark,  I  will  not ;  it  is  useless  to  ask 
me.  You  are  not  dealing  now  with  the  simple, 
silly  girl  who  gave  her  heart  in  such  pure  faith, 
and  trusted  so  blindlv  where  she  loved.  You 
have,  instead,  a  woman  sad  and  old  before  her 
time,  who  has  pa.«sed  through  the  fire  and  come 
out  seared.  You  have  helped  to  turn  my  heart 
to  stone,  and  stone,  you  know,  is  not  a  yielding 
thing.'* 

A  vague  dread  was  taking  possession  of  Mark. 
He  ground  ont  his  answer  between  his  set  teeth  : 
"  What  has  come  over  you,  Eleanor  ?  I  do  not 
know  yon  like  this.  Is  it  possible  that  yon 
have  secured  that  paper  to  use  as  an  instrument 
against  me?** 

"  Yes,  if  occasion  requires,  and  you  goad  me 
to  it.** 

He  shrank  under  her  look,  as  he  said,  bitter- 
ly, "And  yon  are  the  woman  whom  I  was  to 
have  taken  home  as  my  wife — a  viper  always 
ready  with  a  sting,  for  I  know  now  that  you 
never  loved  me;" 

At  last  he  had  overthrown  her  calmness. 

"  Never  loved  you !"  she  repeated,  with  a 
shrill  ring  of  anguish  in  her  voice — "  ron  whom 
I  set  up  as  an  idol,  and  for  whose  sake  I  forgot 
my  duty  !'* 

"  What  else  can  I  think,  when  you  sit  there 
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and  taimt  and  threaten  to  turn  yonr  hand  against 
me  as  an  enemy  ?  If  you  want  me  to  believe  In 
your  love,  give  me  proof  by  doing  what  I  ask. 
Save  me  from  the  ruin  that  is  sure  to  follow  ex- 
posure. If  I  daim  you  as  my  wife  while  my 
uncle  lives,  what  will  you  gain  when  your  hus- 
band is  made  a  beggar?'* 
.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  share  your  life,**  she  said, 
proudly.  "  I  have  done  with  that  dream,  and 
my  home  is  with  my  father  while  he  lives.  But 
first,  I  must  have  justice.  Acknowledge  me  as 
your  wife,  and  confess  all  to  your  uncle." 

*'  What  I  fasten  the  clog  more  firmly  about 
my  neck?    Never!** 

She  went  on  rapidly,  a  vivid  streak  of  crim- 
son burning  in  her  cheeks:  *'Yon  owe  it  to 
others  as  well  as  me ;  for,  believing  you  free, 
your  uncle  wishes  you  to  become  a  suitor  to  his 
ward.** 

He  started.  *' What  tattler  has  been  chat- 
tering these  tales  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  want- 
ing to  marry  any  body  else  ?  Hal  ha!  'Once 
bit,  twice  shy.*  But  seriously,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taking my  intentions.  Give  your  promise,  and 
leave  the  country,  and  I  don*t  doubt  but  that 
some  day  I  shall  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
of  our  marriage,  and  will  with  my  own  hands 
tear  up  the  document  I  know  you  will  be  rea- 
sonable enough  to  give  me.  Tou  see,  Eleanor, 
my  object  is  to  make  money ;  and  I  will  make 
it  in  my  own  way.  I  have  told  you  before  that 
if  my  uncle  knew  of  our  relation  to  each  ether, 
I  should  be  disgraced  in  his  eyes,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  my  hopes.  What  more 
can  I  tell  you  ?  Now  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
reasonable,  and  consent  to  leave  the  country — 
and  never  come  back  again,  I  fervently  hope,** 
he  added,  to  himself. 

He  had  some  idea  that  he  had  only  to  remove 
the  evil  to  some  distance  to  get  rid  of  it  altogeth- 
er. In  some  country  of  jungles  and  fever,  cas- 
ualties would  happen  with  more  frequency  than 
in  a  civilized  city  ;  and,  in  short,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  time,  not  very  far  distant,  when  he 
should  receive  news  that  he  had  been  set  free 
from  his  yoke  by  a  more  potent  agency  than  it 
was  in  his  power  to  use.  In  the  mean  time  he 
resolved  to  keep  his  uncle  quiet  by  dangling 
after  May  Rivers,  until  that  *^  something  or 
other,*' as  he  vaguely  shadowed  it  to  himself, 
should  happen,  and  leave  him  free  to  many  his 
uncle*s  ward ;  or  rather  (shall  we  say  ?)  her 
money. 

**  I  refuse  to  do  as  you  wish,**  said  Eleanor, 
at  length. 

"And  the  paper  ?*' 

"  I  keep,  to  use  if  occasion  requires.** 

"  Eleanor,  you  must  be  going  mnd !  Don't 
yon  see  that  you  are  driving  me  to  despera- 
tion ?" 

His  livid  lips  were  quivering,  and  his  hands 
clutching  together  with  a  nervous,  restless  ac- 
tion. He  was  calculating  the  chances  of  a 
physical  struggle,  looking  at  the  white  throat, 
and  longing  to  grapple  for  victory  with  the 
weak  woman's  strength. 


At  that  moment  the  click  of  a  latch-key  was 
heard  at  the  front  door. 

"  Here  comes  that  old  fool ;  he  seems  fated  to 
be  always  dogging  me  like  a  spy.     Ah — " 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  he  uttered  the  in- 
terjection, for  he  saw  that  Eleanor  had  fainted. 
Excitement  aod  over-wrought  feeling  had  done 
its  work. 

Now  was  hb  opportunity.  If  Giles  Royton 
would  only  get  into  difficulties  with  the  latch- 
key, or  meet  with  any  other  friendly  obstruction 
that  would  delav  iiis  entrance  for  a  few  seconds, 
he  would  be  able  to  regain  possession  of  the  pa- 
per without  trouble  or  noise. 

"  Ah !  noiy  1*11  be  able  tosecure  it,**  he  mut- 
tered, fumbling  with  tlie  fastening  of  her  dress, 
and  feeling  for  the  paper. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

THB  MESTINO  DT  THB  ROTAL  ACADEHT. 

There  was  a  brilliant  gathering  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition,  which  pre- 
sented an  animated  scene,  exciting  not  only  to 
the  charmed  circle  of  art-worshippers,  but  the 
good-humored,  well-dressed  crowd  that  progress- 
ed along  the  allotted  space  with  considerable  en- 
ergy, breaking  into  groups  before  certain  favor- 
ite pictures,  admiring,  dissecting,  and  prattling 
art-phrases  with  inexpressible  relish.  The  pa- 
trons of  art  had  mustered  strongly,  and  the  pro- 
fessional world  was  well  represented,  as  also  was 
the  realm  of  beauty  and  fashion. 

The  throng  was  at  its  height,  when  our  old 
friend,  Daniel  Crawtun,  might  have  been  seen 
making  a  tour  of  the  rooms,  his  face  wearing  a 
pleasant,  relaxed  look,  that  softened  all  Hs  rug- 
ged lines.  Perhaps  it  was  called  out  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  novel  position  on  that  sun- 
ny afternoon ;  for  he  had  two  ladies  under  his 
charge,  and  was  piloting  them  carefully  through 
the  crowd.  They  were  his  ward.  May  Rivers, 
and  her  aunt  Lydia.  Their  appearance  excited 
attention,  and  some  speculative  whispers  follow- 
ed them  as  they  passed.  The  dignified  spinster, 
with  her  air  of  quaint  antiquity,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  vision  of  young  beauty 
at  her  side ;  for  May  Rivers,  in  her  fresh,  crisp 
muslin,  with  the  vapory  shawl  of  black  lace 
falling  lightly  round  her,  and  the  dainty  little 
bonnet,  with  its  simple  wreath  of  forget-me- 
nots  nestling  among  the  glossy  coils  of  dark 
hair,  looked  attractive  enough  to  excuse  the 
many  glances  of  admiration  directed  to  her. 

"  Dear  May,  this — this  crowd  is  almost  too 
much  for  me,"  faltered  the  spinster,  looking  ap- 
peal ingly  at  her  niece. 

Daniel  Crawton  caught  the  words,  and  said, 
with  visible  apprehension,  "  My  desr  madam,  I 
hope,  you  are  not  troubled  with  delicate  nerves ; 
for  a  fainting  woman  is  one  of  my  horrors.  I 
am  jn8t  thinking  that  I  ought  to  have  resigned 
this  ofiicc  to  my  nephew.     He  would  have  made 
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a  better  eqnlre  of  dames,  for  it  is  more  Id  his 
way.  And  I  don't  doubt  bat  yoa  would  have 
approved  such  an  alteration  in  our  programme, 
Aliss  May.** 

The  young  lady  did  not  answer,  for  her  at- 
tention was  at  that  moment  preoccupied. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  whispered  a 
good-humored  aside  to  himself:  '^  Only  what  I 
might  hare  expected ;  the  usual  fate  of  old  men*s 
speeches.  I  really  ought  to  have  given  them 
over  to  Mark." 

'*  My  dear,"  whispered  dignified  Miss  Lydia, 
''I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  attending  to 
what  your  guardian  was  saying.  Why  do  you 
stare  at  those  people  in  front ;  don*t  you  know, 
May,  that  it  is  shockingly  vulgar  for  a  voung 
lady  ?" 

**  Yea,  aunt,"  murmured  the  girl,  pouting  her 
red  lips.  *'  If  I  am  not  well  up  in  the  proprie- 
ties, there  has  been  an  alarming  waste  of  your 
wisdom  and  Miss  Beckfield*s,  for  you  both  la- 
bored hard  to  make  me  a  proper  young  lady ; 
if  you  have  not  succeeded,  the  fault  must  be 
that  of  the  pupil.  Hush  I  let  Mr.  Crawton  get 
absorbed  in  his  catalogue,  this  is  not  for  his  ears. 
Well,  aunt,  to  give  yon  a  reason  for  my  vulgar- 
ity, I  was  attracted  by  a  fiEu;e,  or  rather,  two 
faces ;  and,  don't  be  shocked,  one  of  them  was 
that  of  a  young  man.  I  fancy  they  are  broth- 
er and  sister.'* 

Aunt  Lydia  uttered  an  inteijection  of  dismay, 
and  strained  her  short-sighted  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  her  niece. 

''There,  aunt,  you  are  looking  at  the  wrong 
group.  I  mean  that  tall,  queenly  girl  in  the 
gray  dress,  with  the  straw  bonnet  and  white 
ribbons,  simple  enough  for  a  quakeress ;  but  yoa 
should  see  her  face :  it  is  like  that  of  some 
beautiful  Greek  statue.  Whoever  she  is,  I 
should  like  to  know  her.  As  for  the  young 
man,  her  brother  or  cousin,"  she  added,  with  an 
arch  glance  at  her  guardian,  "  I  am  undecided 
what  to  say  about  him,  except  that  he  looks  as 
if  he  would  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  any  one 
he  liked.'' 

At  that  moment  Daniel  Crawton  turned 
round,  saying,  "Found  at  last!  Now,  ladies,  I 
must  hurry  you  on ;  for  here  is  something  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  show  you  before  we  leave 
— ^an  unpretending  little  gem  by  an  artist  not 
yet  known  to  fame." 

A  few  more  turns,  and  a  little  energetic  el- 
bowing, soon  brought  them  to  a  comer  where 
a  knot  of  connoisseurs  were  discussing  the  mer- 
its of  a  small  painting,  which  occupied  a  very 
modest  place,  but  had  won  its  meed  of  recogni- 
tion, as  was  testified  by  the  cabalistic  little  red 
cross  in  the  corner,  which  indicated  that  it  had 
been  already  purchased.  Daniel  Crawton  point- 
ed it  out  to  the  ladies,  and  placed  them  in  the 
best  position  which  he  could  obtain  for  the  light, 
then  fell  back  and  studied  it  in  silence.  He 
was  a  warm  and  appreciative  admirer  of  art, 
and  though  his  busy  mercantile  life  had  allow- 
ed him  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
taste,  it  still  remained  the  one  favorite  hobby 


which  he  allowed  himself  to  monnt  as  relaxa- 
tion from  business. 

The  picture  which  had  attracted  him  was  no 
brilliant  effect  of  color,  and  rather  disappointed 
Aunt  Lydia,  who  had  no  idea  of  drawing,  and 
vvas  always  puzzled  to  discover  the  difference 
between  one  artist  and  another.  She  murmur- 
ed, "  Very  pretty,  my  dear,"  and  gazed  at  it 
steadfastly,  through  her  spectacles,  until  her 
eyes  ached,  and  she  registered  a  fervent  wish 
that  there  were  no  more  pictures  to  be  looked 
at  that  afternoon. 

But  May  Rivers  had  caught  the  painter's 
meaning.  She  said  nothing  in  answer  to  her 
aunt's  comment,  but  her  dark  foce  glowed  and 
her  great  eyes  became  suffused.  The  artist 
had  chosen  one  of  the  commonest  incidents  of 
every-day  life,  investing  it  with  homely  pathos, 
and  translating  with  the  hand  of  a  master  the 
''touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  earth 
kin." 

The  picture  represented  a  field-path  on  a  hot 
snmmer^s  day,  with  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  a 
church  peeping  through  the  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance, so  truthfully  rendered  that  one  might  al- 
most fancy  the  feel  of  the  crisp,  dry  leaves  in 
the  stirless  air,  and  see  the  languid  droop  of  the 
thirsty  daisies  trying  to  hide,  in  the  parched 
grass,  from  the  blinding  glare  of  sunlight. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  picture  lay  in  the 
figures  that  occupied  the  foreground — a  way- 
worn outcast  and  his  wife  resting  under  a  tree. 
They  seemed  to  have  just  turned  aside  from  the 
dus^  high  road,  and  dropped  down,  unable  to 
pursue  their  weary  tramp.  The  man  looked 
haggard  and  ill,  and  the  woman  was  supporting 
his  head,  her  eyes  full  of  a  tender,  wistful  anxi- 
ety, that  made  her  sad,  patient  face  a  study,  and 
gave  touching  suggestiveness  to  the  title,  "  For 
Weal  or  Woe."  One  felt  that  she  had  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  poor  fellow  until  death,  and 
that  no  amonnt  of  rough  hardship  conld  kill  the 
woman's  love  within  her.  May  drew  a  long 
breath  as  she  gazed ;  her  guardian  had  given 
the  .signal  for  them  to  pass  on,  but  she  still  lin- 
gered before  the  picture,  her  heart  speaking  in 
her  eyes. 

"This  realizes  an  idea  of  my  own,"  she 
breathed  in  a  whisper,  meant  only  for  Aunt 
Lydia;  "I  have  dreamed  of  such  love;  it 
would  make  even  poverty  seem  wealth." 

Daniel  Crawton  was  her  listener,  as  well  as 
the  gentle!  spinster;  and  it  was  his  sternly-^ 
sonnding  voice  that  answered,  not  unkindly,  in 
spite  of  its  cynical  tone — 

"Nonsense,  child;  many  other  dreamers 
have  dreamed  those  dreams,  and  woke  to  dis- 
appointment. Wait  till  yon  are  older,  and 
the  world  has  taught  you  some  of  its  wisdom. 
You  will  find  life  too  busy  and  real  to  feed  such 
romantic  fancies." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  learned  to  hate  both  the 
world  and  its  wisdom,"  retorted  May,  with  a 
decisive  curl  of  her  lips. 

Miss  Lydia  did  not  venture  an  opinion,  but 
looked  in  dismay  at  her  niece.    She  was  appre- 
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heulTe  that  the  conTeru^on  iroald  le&d  to  oao 
oF  the  word-contesM  which  were  not  nnfrequeut 
between  bold,  oatipoken  Maj  and  her  gaardian. 
Heik  there  wu  a  momenlar?  block  in  (he  briU 
liant  throng.  They  were  obliged  to  pause,  and 
a  little  incident  occnrred  which  at  once  direrted 
the  fonng  lady' 


herconfnilon,  canKht  the  Axed  gtie  of  a  pair  of 
bandfome  eyea.  Thej  belonged  to  a  face  which 
she  recognited  for  ita  likeneM  to  the  pale  beaaiy 
in  the  loft  gmr  dress,  wbo«e  face  had  m  ttrongl; 
impreaaed  itself  on  her  memorr. 

."Thoie  two  arc  brother  and  aiatar,"  she  de- 
cided meuiall;,  then  checked  herself  and  blnahed 


"I  beg  yoor  panlon." 


Something  caa^hc  the  skirt  of  her  dresa,  and  I  at  hi 
at  the  aame  instant  a  TOice  aaid,  hastily,"  I  beg  ship. 
yonr  pardon." 

It  was  a  full,  mnnlj  voice,  with  a  pleasant  tone 
of  conrlesy,  that  gave  a  grace  even  to  the  com- 
monplace words.     She  looked  apqaicklf,  and  to 


her  own  promptuen  in  fixing  theii  relation- 

ip. 

At  that  moment  the  voice  of  her  gnardian 
happily  created  a  diversion,  and  covered  her  cm- 
harraasmenl.  Daniel  Cmwton  had  turned  ronml 
and  caught  sight  of  Hitgh.     The  result  was  s 
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Ik)w  of  respectftil  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Toang  man,  and  from  his  uncle  a  cordial  "  Good 
rooming,  Hngh.  Glad  to  see  you  here.  I  did 
not  know  you  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.** 

Hngh*s  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  There  was 
a  marked  change  in  the  merchant's  manner — 
something  that  yividly  recalled  the  night  of 
their  first  meeting,  and  the  memorable  incident 
with  which  it  was  associated.  There  was  a  gra- 
cious unbending  from  the  habitual  reserve  of  the 
man  of  business — no  longer  the  stately  courtesy 
of  the  principal  of  the  firm,  but  the  easy  cor- 
diality of  a  friend,  not  too  far  above  his  junior  to 
be  interested  in  his  movements. 

Then  came  the  introductions :  '*  My  nephew, 
Hngh  Crawton — my  ward.  Miss  Rivers.*' 

There  was  nothing  to  excite  attention  in  that 
simple  form  of  words,  yet  it  was  to  mark  the 
meeting-point  in  the  currents  of  two  lives ;  for 
even  then  Providence  was  busily  interweaving 
the  threads  of  their  future,  though  they  met  and 
parted  as  strangers,  who  might  never  again  be 
thrown  in  each  other's  way.  And  Daniel  Craw- 
ton, with  his  secretly-cherished  plans  for  the  hap- 
piness of  MarkDanson  and  May  Rivers,  how  little 
did  he  guess  what  would  follow  the  apparently 
trifling  incident  of  that  chance  meeting  between 
two  whom  he  would  not  have  associated  even  in 
thought ! 

May's  look  expressed  surprise  at  the  discov- 
ery of  the,  relationship  between  her  guardian 
and  the  handsome  young  stranger.  But  bev 
mind  was  quick  in  receiving  and  adjusting 
facts.  This,  then,  was  Mark  Danson*s  cousin, 
the  clerk,  who  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the 
Crawton  family  who  had  been  so  unfortunate. 

She  had  a  vagne  remembrance  of  having 
heard  something  about  his  admission  into  the 
counting-house.  '*I  will  question  Mr.  Mark 
Danson,  the  next  time  I  see  him ;  then  I  can 
learn  all  that  I  wish  to  know."  This  was  the 
resolution  which  she  made  to  herself,  uncon- 
scious that  she  would  be  helping  to  foster  the 
deadly  growth  of  jealousy  and  hate  which  was 
already  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  cousin  whom 
fortune  had  favored. 

They  were  now  joined  by  Margaret  Crawton 
and  her  friend,  whom  Hugh  introduced  as  Mr. 
Marston.  The  keen  gray  eyes  of  the  old  mer- 
chant were  fastened  on  Margaret's  face,  until  the 
conscious  color  flashed  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her 
eyelids  quivered  and  fell  under  his  earnest  gaze. 

**  And  this  is  my  niece,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  since  she  was  a  child,"  he  said,  absently ; 
adding,  under  his  breath,  ''Beaaty,  but  not 
like  hers ;  the  boy  has  more  of  the  mother^s 
look." 

The  pressure  of  the  crowd  made  it  impossible 
for  the  gronp  to  linger  long.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  they  had  parted  to  go  their  separate 
ways,  the  brother  and  sister,  and  the  yonng  art- 
ist, to  continue  their  inspection  of  the  pictures, 
lingering  in  the  charmed  atmosphere  until  the 
rooms  rapidly  thinned,  and  it  was  time  to  think 
of  home. 

''Marston, let  me  congratulate  ydu  on  your 


success,"  whispered  Hugh,  his  face  glowing  with 
enthusiasm.  ' ' '  Weal  or  Woe '  is  a  triumph, and 
deserves  to  make  your  name  as  an  artist.  My 
uncle  and  his  party  paid  more  attention  to  that 
picture  than  to  any  in  the  exhibition.  I  felt 
proud  of  you,  old  fellow,  but  disappointed  that 
you  would  not  let  me  introduce  you  as  the  art- 
ist ;  your  modesty  goes  too  far." 

Charles  Marstou  laughed,  and  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  friend's  hand  with  compound  in- 
terest. 

In  the  mean  time  Daniel  Crawton's  brougham 
was  far  on  its  way  to  Broombaak,  where  Miss 
Rivers  and  her  aunt  were  going  to  dine.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  her  guardian's  prolonged  rev- 
erie, impulsive  May  put  her  bright  face  close  to 
the  old  lady's  and  whispered,  '*  Aunt  Lydia,  did 
you  ever  see  a  lovelier  face  than  that  girl  Mar- 
garet's ?  I  shall  dream  of  her  to-night.  If  I 
could  only  have  her  for  a  friend  I  An  uncle 
who  deliberately  neglects  such  a  niece  is  nothing 
more  than  an  insensible  iceberg,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  him  so." 

To  which  the  aunt  responded  with  an  appre- 
hensive glance  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  a  warning  '*Hush  !  my  dear." 

At  the  same  time,  a  whispered  discussion  of 
another  kind  was  going  on  in  the  omnibus  where 
Hngh  Crawton  and  his  sister  had  taken  their 
seats. 

**  Well  Madge,  at  last  you  have  realized  one 
of  yonr  wishes — seen  and  spoken  to  Uncle  Dan- 
iel.    What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

"I  can  not  tell  you  at  once,  Hngh,  only  that 
I  am  sure  I  should  like  him  if  I  came  to  know 
him  better ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  displease 
him,  or  forfeit  his  respect." 

'*  Right,  Margaret ;  neither  could  I,"  said 
Hugh,  becoming  suddenly  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


FOILED. 


The  street  door  closed  with  a  bang  that  re- 
sounded through  the  house,  and  effectually 
roused  the  slumbering  faculties  of  Ann,  in  the 
kitchen,  helping  her  clouded  perceptions  to  real* 
ize  two  facts — that  the  fire  had  gone  out  and 
that  her  master  had  come  home  earlier  by  some 
hours  than  he  had  been  expected. 

Giles  Royton  strode  into  the  passage  with  an 

'  unusually  confident  air,  as  though  exulting  in 

I  the  consciousness  that  he  had  that  night  suc- 
cessfully resisted  temptation,  and  earned  a  smile 

!  of  commendation  from  his  daughter.  As  his 
hand  rested  on  the  knob  of  the  parlor-door,  for- 
getful, for  the  moment,  of  the  intended  visit  of 
Mark  Danson,  he  caught  the  rustling  of  paper, 
and  a  muttered  exclamation  that  sounded  to  his 

'  astonished  ears  very  like  an  oath. 

!  If  he  had  allowed  himself  a  moment's  thought, 
he  might  have  lingered  on  the  threshold,  and 
hesitated  before  he  broke  in  upon  a  private  inter- 
view ;  but  obeying  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
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be  threw  open  (he  door  and  became  a  startled 
wiineas  of  the  straaire  scene  that  wai  being  en- 
acted in  (hat  quietroom.  Unconscioni  Eleanor, 
with  her  white  face  looking  whiter  from  contrast 
with  the  dark  leather  chair,  and  her  nerrelen 
hand)  hanging  down  paasive  and  powerless,  09 
thej  had  dropped  when  no  longer  able  to  guard 


bad  a  keen,  wolFish  look  as  he  plared  at  (be 
openinfc  door,  conscions  that  he  had  lost  the 
chance  of  repairing  his  false  move.  He  had 
further  complicated  his  position,  and  anoed  EU 
eanor  with  an  ins(nimen(  against  him.  Wha( 
might  be  not  have  to  fear  from  the  anger  of  a 
woman  smarting  under  a  lenae  of  wrong,  and 


Be  caught  tbe  nutUng  ot  paper,  and  a  muttered  eidnnuiloii 


the  docnmenL  There  she  lajr,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  who  croacbed  before  her,  crushing  a 
paper  in  bin  clenched  band,  with  the  muttered 
imprecation  which  had  been  indietinetly  caught 
by  Giles  Boyton.  His  colorless  face  rivalled 
that  of  the  woman  in  its  ghastly  pallor,  but  it 


goaded  to  desperation  by  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion? He  was  half  mad  with  disappointment 
and  rage ;  for  that  which  he  had  hurriedly 
dragged  from  the  fainting  woman  proved  to  be 
only  one  of  his  own  letters  instead  of  the  im- 
portant paper.     If  Giles  Soyton  had  delayed 
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his  retarn  a  few  minutes  more,  be  would  have 
asked  no  longer  time.  To  be  foiled  thus  had 
roused  the  inherent  savage  in  the  man's  nature 
— the  savage,  in  propensity  and  instinct,  which 
had  f^lways  underlain  the  surface  polish  of  civ- 
ilized life,  the  suave  manner  and  smooth  speech. 
He  rose  from  his  crouching  position,  and  glared 
at  Eleanor'^  father  as  he  advanced,  his  voice 
raised  in  genuine  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  my  poor  girl  ?*' 

The  man*8  answer  was  half  sullen  and  half 
defiant.  ''Nothing;  she  brought  it  upon  herself. 
It  is  a  woman's  common  trick  for  making  a 
scene." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  growled  Giles  Royton 
between  his  set  teeth.  '*I  know  you,  man; 
you  have  been  at  the  root  of  all  the  ill  that  has 
ever  come  to  her,  and  you  have  had  your  hand 
in  this," 

It  was  no  logger  the  clerk  and  his  employer; 
social  tlistinctions  were  dropped  between  them, 
and  they  met  on  equal  ground,  with  no  pretense 
of  disguise  for  that  secret  bond  of  relationship 
which  the  rich  man's  adopted  son  was  so  eager 
to  annihilate.  There  was  now  no  trace  of  the 
nervous,  deprecating  manner.  In  his  own 
house,  the  clerk  who  crept  through  the  counting- 
honse  with  his  head  down,  and  stooped  deject- 
edly over  his  desk  from  day  to  day,  stood  erect, 
with  anger  flaming  in  his  eyes,  and  voice  ready 
to  denounce^  in  no  measured  words,  the  slayer 
of  his  daughter's  peace.  He  had  now  complete- 
ly sank  the  habit  of  respect  which  propriety  and 
the  strict  usage  of  the  house  of  Crawton  and 
Co.  forced  him  to  observe  towards  the  junior 
partner. 

]£ark  Danson  stepped  back  a  few  paces  from 
the  excited  man,  leaving  a  clear  space  in  front 
of  Eleanor's  chair.  It  was  his  will  to  crnsh 
down  all  who  crossed  his  wishes.  The  instinct 
was  in  him  to  spring  at  his  enemy's  throat,  and 
settle  their  grievances  in  a  deadly  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  But  he  coald  have  only  dealt  thus 
with  the  weak  and  helpless,  for  he  was  a  coward 
at  heart.  Therefore  he  smothered  the  passion 
within  him. 

The  father  rushed  to  the  bell,  and  rung  it 
with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  break  the 
quivering  wire.  This  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  a  stumbling  sound  on  the  kitchen- 
stairs;  then  the  shaffling  of  slipshod  feet  along 
the  passage;  and,  finally,  the  startled  appari- 
tioii  of  the  girl  Ann,  perplexed  and  grimy  from 
her  efforts  to  resuscitate  the  kitchen  fire. 

**  Qaick !  bring  up  some  water.  Don't  stand 
staring  there,  stupid !" 

She  needed  no  second  bidding ;  it  was  for 
her  mistress — that  was  enough  to  ensure  speed. 
Eleanor  raled  the  girl  with  kindness,  and,  in 
return,  she  dung  to  her  with  a  devoted,  dog-like 
attachment.  In  his  anxiety  about  his  daughter, 
Giles  Royton  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  pres- 
ence of  Mark  Danson. 

During  the  brief  interval  that  passed  before 
the  return  of  the  servant,  and  before  Eleanor 
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showed  signs  of  reviving  consciousness,  her  un- 
scrupulous husband  formed  a  sudden  resolution 
and  changed  his  tactics  for  the  present.  He 
had  failed  with  the  daughter,  might  he  not  try 
his  success  with  the  father  ?  The  old  man  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  influence  with  Eleanor ; 
and  by  persuasion  and  artful  appeals  to  his  in- 
terest he  might  be  easily  worked  upon  to  exert 
it  for  the  promotion  of  his  scheme.  He  foresaw 
that  in  his  present  position  a  rupture,  with  Roy- 
ton would  be  ill-timed.  Nothing  was  to  be 
gained,  and  much  might  be  lost.  It  was  his 
policy  to  conciliate,  and,  if  possible,  make  use  of 
him. 

With  all  his  thoughts  for  the  time  engi^pssed 
by  Eleanor,  her  father  moistened  her  pale  lips, 
and  copiously  sprinkled  her  forehead;  while 
Ann  knelt  down  and  chafed  her  hands  with  a 
tenderness  which  none  would  have  expected 
from  the  rough,  red-elbowed  maid-of-all-work. 
At  last  a  faint  touch  of  color  drifted  back  to  the 
white  face,  and,  with  a  long  shuddering  sigh, 
the  heavily-drooping  eyelids  were  slowly  raised. 
Then,  as  recollection  returned,  a  spasm  of  pain 
contracted  her  mouth  for  a  moment,  and  her 
hand  instinctively  clutched  at  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  She  was  seeking  the  paper  with  a  vague 
fear  that  it  had  been  torn  from  her  possession* 
Her  father  hung  over  her,  anxiously  whisper- 
ing, **  Are  you  better,  Nelly." 

The  strongest  feeling dn  his  nature  was  love 
for  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  been  his  '*one 
ewe  lamb." 

She  answered  with  difficulty,  *' Yes,  father, 
vou  shall  know  all  soon;  leave  me  now  a  few 
minutes ;  I  want  to  talk  to  him." 

Her  glance  turned  towards  Mark  Danson,  who 
stood  on  the  hearth-rag  with  his  back  towards 
them,  apparently  studying  his  face  in  the  chim- 
ney-glass. He  felt  himself  touched  on  the 
shoulder,  and  heard  Gil^s  Royton's  voice  saying, 
abruptly,  ^'  She  wants  you;  don't  stay  long,  and 
be  careful  how  yon  treat  her.  Mind,  we  are 
not  to  have  that  scene  over  again." 

Was  that  tone  of  authority  for  him — ^Mark 
Danson  ?  He  fired  with  t]^e  desire  to  resent 
it,  but  as  quickly  cooled  down  when  certain 
thoughts  came  crowding  on  his  mind ;  he  could 
pocket  an  affront  to  his  pride,  when  it  gf^ined 
him  what  he  wanted.  The  next  moment  he 
was  again  alone  with  Eleanor.  The  girl  Ann 
followed  her  master's  exit  with  visible  reluctance, 
for  she  was  doubtful  about  the  state  of  her  mis- 
tress. Outside,  in  the  friendly  obscurity  of  the 
passage,  she  relieved  her  feelings  by  shaking  her 
fist  at  the  parlor  door — ^an  explosion  of  wrath 
that  was  intended  solely  for  the  bad  man,  whose 
coming  always  made  Miss  Eleanor  ill. 

The  interview  was  prolonged  until  the  father 
grew  impatient,  and  betrayed  it  by  keeping  up  a 
sort  of  sentinel  march  along  the  passage,  pausing 
now  and  then  at  the  room  door.  At  last  he 
heard  Mark  Danson  say,  **  I  leave  you  to  think 
better  of  it,  Eleanor ;  you  will  see  it  is  for  the 
best.  You  draw  back ;  won't  you  let  me  kiss 
you  before  I  go  ?" 
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'*  No,  Mark ;  can  vou  ask  me  while  you  have 
it  in  your  mind  to  do  me  this  cruel  wrong?" 

After  a  few  seconds  the  door  opened,  and  Mark 
Danson  came  out,  closing  it  softly  after  him. 
Then  the  two  men  faced  each  other  in  the  pas- 
sage, the  elder  standing  on  the  mat  with  his 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  ready  to  show 
the  visitor  out 

*'  Boy  ton,  I  want  to  have  some  private  con- 
versation with  yon,  unknown  to  Eleanor;  but, 
as  that  can  not  be  managed  to-night,  will  you 
come  into  my  office  to>morrow — any  time  when 
the  governor  is  out  of  the  way,  and  you  know 
roe  to  be  alone  ?  Nay,  man,  you  need  not  hes- 
itate ;  it  is  for  her  benefit  and  yours.  You  are 
under  some  misapprehension  about  the  cause  of 
her  fainting,  and  it  is  due  to  you  to  explain." 

Here  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  room  he 
had  just  left.  He  held  up  a  warning  finger  as 
a  sign  for  cantion,  then  dropping  his  voice  re- 
peated his  request,  urging  it  with  a  suppressed 
earnestness  that  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  weaker  character. 

As  he  anticipated,  the  required  promise  was 
given,  somewhat  surlily,  but  that  he  was  quite 
willing  to  overlook.  **  So  far,  so  good,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  strode  down  the  path  of  the  weedy 
little  garden.  ^*At  best  her  father  is  but  a 
feeble  old  fellow,  the  slave  of  his  own  impulses, 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  never  was,  or  will 
be,  a  shrewd  reasoner.  My  cue  is  to  persuade 
him  that  Eleanor  is  laboring  under  an  unfortu- 
nate delusion,  and  that  their  future  welfare  de- 
pends upon  my  recovery  of  that  paper.  Come 
what  may,  it  will  never  do  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
ruined  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  woman.*' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Hugh's  promotion. 

*'  Well,  Mark,  I  have  done  what  you  pnv 
posed,  and  appointed  Hugh  Crawton  to  take 
Barton's  place.  He  is  young  for  such  a  posi  tion 
of  tnist,  and  some  of  the  older  clerks  may  think 
they  have  been  passed  over,  and  that  justice 
has  not  been  done  because  he  is  my  nephew. 
No  matter,  they  dare  not  gainsay  my  will ;  I 
have  ascertained  that  he  is  qualified!,  and  my 
own  observation  confirms  your  high  commen- 
dation. I  think  there  is  little  cause  to  doubt 
the  fitness  of  our  new  cashier.  And  now,  Mark, 
it  is  not,  as  you  know,  my  practice  to  make  such 
acknowledgments,  but  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
watched  your  friendly  interest  in  Hugh  Crawton ; 
it  has  pleased  me  for  several  reasons,  and  set  at 
rest  some  doubts  which  crossed  my  mind  con- 
cerning yon ;  I  am  glad  to  find  they  were  with- 
out foundation." 

A  satisfied  look  stole  over  Mark  Danson's 
face,  as  he  bent  over  the  packet  of  letters  which 
it  was  his  business  to  read  aloud  and  answer 
for  his  uncle.  So  far,  all  was  going  well.  The 
appointment,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  for  Hugh  to  fill — ^the  post  left  vacant  by 


the  ill-health  of  the  old  cashier,  Barton — ^had 
proved  a  successful  stroke  of  policy  on  his  own 
account,  and  produced  all  the  effect  desired ; 
for  besides  earning  him  golden  opinions  from 
his  uncle,  and  securing  the  hold  upon  his  favor, 
which  he  had  lately  begun  to  fear  that  he  was 
losing,  it  had  completely  won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  generous,  high-principled  young 
man,  in  whose  interest  he  seemed  to  have  la- 
bored with  such  disinterested  zeal,  while  it 
established  him  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his 
family  by  giving  him  a  claim  upon  their  grati- 
tude. Even  sister  Margaret  was,  for  the  time, 
disarmed  of  her  suspicions,  and  felt  ashamed  of 
her  distrust  when  she  was  gently  taken  to  task 
by  her  mother,  who  pleaded  warmly  in  Mark's 
defense. 

It  was  some  months  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion. As  his  uncle  had  foretold,  the  unexpected 
change  in  Hugh  Crawton's  position  had  created  ^ 
some  dissatisfaction  among  his  fellow-clerks ; ' 
but  he  had  made  himself  a  favorite  among  them 
and  contrived  to  live  down  his  brief  unpopularity. 
Contrary  to  some  predictions,  he  proved  eqnal 
to  his  new  duties,  and  narrowly  as  he  was  watch- 
ed by  the  keen-eyed  principal,  he  bore  the  test 
well. 

One  morning,  during  his  temporary  absence 
on  a  business  errand,  Daniel  Crawton  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  one  of  the  cash-books,  and  for 
that  purpose  came  hurriedly  out  of  his  private 
office.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  give  him 
the  required  entry,  and  he  was  leaving  Hugh's 
desk,  when  his  coat-sleeve  brushed  against  a 
sheet  of  paper  hanging  out  from  one  of  the 
drawers.  Orderly  in  the  most  minute  details, 
it  ha(|  offended  his  sense  of  neatness  to  see  it 
there  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  it  until  thus  brought 
a  second  time  under  his  notice.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  stop  and  try  to  push  the  paper 
back  into  the  drawer,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  accidentally  closed  upon  it.  While  thus 
engaged,  his  glance  caught  sight  of  something 
that  made  him  start.  He  obeyed  his  first  im- 
pulse, and,  quick  as  thought,  drew  forth  the  pa- 
per  and  read  for  himself,  his  month  gradnsdly 
hardening  into  severe  lines,  and  his  brow  knit- 
ting into  an  ominous  frown.  Was  that  paper 
the  clue  to  some  dishonorable  secret,  which  was 
thus  unexpectedly  dragged  to  light  ?  He  drop- 
ped it  as  though  he  had  been  stung,  and  looked 
round  in  quest  of  Hugh  ;  but  he  saw  only  Mark 
Danson,  hurrying  from  the  counting-house  with 
his  hands  full  of  papers,  evidently  in  haste,  and 
looking  preoccupied  with  business.  A  second 
thought  made  the  merchant  pick  up  the  offend- 
ing paper,  fold  it  hastily,  and  drop  it  into  his 
pocket.  His  movements  had  not  been  observed 
by  any  of  the  clerks,  for  the  cashier's  desk  stood 
in  a  recess  framed  off  from  the  rest,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  inner  office. 

A  betting-list  from  one  of  the  well-known 
sporting  agents,  exhibiting  pencil-marks  scored 
against  the  names  of  some  of  the  horses — ^this 
was  what  Daniel  Crawton  had  found.  How 
miserably  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the  promis- 
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iog  young  man  whom,  almost  nticonsciotiBly,  he 
had  been  exalting  into  a  model,  if  this  was  the 
bent  of  his  inclination,  and  the  chosen  pursuit 
of  his  leisure  hours.  Why  had  he  not  acted 
with  his  usual  caution,  and  investigated  his 
character  more  closely,  before  placing  him  in 
his  present  position  of  trust,  which  might  prove 
an  ordeal  of  temptation  too  strong  for  him  to 
bear?  He  could  not  pursue  this  thread  of 
thought,  which  was  becoming  painfully  exciting ; 
he  only  asked  himself  if  the  youth  was  so  far 
gone  in  his  wretched  infatuation  that  he  was 
content  even  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  situation  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  the  turf  was  one  of  Daniel 
Crawton's  aversions,  and  that  he  was  so  strong- 
ly opposed  to  every  form  of  gambling,  that  he 
would  refuse  to  employ  any  one  whom  he  even 
suspected  of  such  tendencies.  It  was  almost  cer- 
tain that  Hugh  had  been  made  aware  of  his  rigid 
views  on  the  subject,  and  was,  therefore,  acting 
ivith  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  which 
were  likely  to  follow. 

"  I  will  not  rest  until  I  have  sifted  this  mat- 
ter to  the  root,"  he  said  sternly,  to  himself,  as 
he  strode  on  to  his  private  office,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  Mark.  He  came  in  with  his  creep- 
ing step,  his  face  still  wearing  the  preoccupied, 
business  look.  He  was  met  by  the  short,  sharp 
query,  "Did  yon  tell  me  that  Hugh  Crawton 
had  gone  round  to  the  bank  ?" 

«*  I  did." 

"  When  do  yon  expect  him  back  ?" 

"  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  he  is  gener- 
ally punctual." 

'*  I  must  see  him  before  he  sits  down  to  his 
desk." 

Mark  glanced  aside  at  the  moody,  contracted 
brow,  and  asked,  with  some  hesitation,  '*Is  there 
any  thing  wrong  with  Cousin  Hugh  ?** 

His  question  was  met  by  another,  **  Why  do 
vou  ask  ?" 

'*  Because,  from  your  manner  of  mentioning 
his  name,  I  feared  your  displeasure  pointed  to 
him." 

'^  That  will  depend  upon  his  own  vindication. 
Until  I  have  it,  it  will  not  be  just  to  him  in  his 
absence  to  give  or  seek  information  about  this 
matter,  which  most  people  woald  count  a  trifle, 
and  ridicule  what  they  would  call  my  puritani- 
cal strictness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  my 
crotchets;  this  touches  one  of  them.  Now, 
Mark,  about  those  bills  of  consignment.  I  am 
ready  for  business,  and  at  your  service  for  the 
next  twenty  mlbntes." 

Mark  said  nothing ;  he  was  too  good  a  tactician 
not  to  know  how  to  take  his  cue. 

Just  five  minutes  beyond  the  time  specified  as 
the  duration  of  Hugh's  absence,  Daniel  Crawton 
consulted  his  gold  repeater,  then  rang  the  beU. 
It  was  promptly  adswered. 

"  Is  Mr.  Hugh  in  the  office  V 

'*  He  has  just  come  in,  sir." 

*'Tell  him  that  he  is  wanted  here." 

A  fbw  seconds,  and  Hugh  Crawton  appeared ; 
wondering  a  little  at  his  unexpected  summons, 
but  believing  it  referred  only*  to  business,  be  was 


not  prepared  for  his  uncle's  manner  of  receiving 
him.  Something  in  the  look  of  the  stem  fiice 
troubled  him  with  a  sense  of  vague  uneasiness. 
He  glanced  at  Mark  for  explanation,  but  the 
smooth,  pale  fiice  betrayed  nothing;  he  seemed 
immersed  in  his  papers.  But  if  Hugh  had  been 
suspicious,  he  might  have  fancied  that  he  avoid- 
ed meeting  his  eyes.  He  was  not  left  long  in 
doubt;  it  was  not  Daniel  Crawton's  habit  to 
delay  the  doing  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  or  trifle 
with  a  wound  which  he  had  to  probe.  Without 
any  preliminary  he  took  the  paper  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  spread  it  before  the  young 
man,  saying,  "  Of  course  you  recognize  this." 

It  was  not  easy  to  escape  the  steady  gaze  of 
those  remarkable  eyes,  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  disconcert  the  self-possession  of  any  culprit 
conscious  of  wrong-doing.  How  intently  he 
watched  the  young  face!  not  a  muscle  could 
have  moved,  nor  a  shadow  passed,  without  his 
detection.  It  was  that  moment  which  revealed 
to  him  how  deep  was  his  own  interest  in  the 
question,  and  its  bearing  on  the  character  of 
Hugh  Crawton—then  that  he  realized  what  keen 
pain  it  would  cost  him,  to  find  his  trust  shaken. 
"  To  doubt  once,  will  be  to  doubt  always.  I 
would  give  much  to  be  sure  the  lad  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  betting-paper.  But  why  do  I 
feel  like  this  about  Robert's  son  ?"  These  were 
the  words  which  the  man  of  iron  will  crushed 
back  unspoken.  His  face  relaxed  nothing  of  its 
sternness  as  he  waited  for  Hugh  to  speak,  keenly 
anxious,  as  though  his  own  sentence  of  condem- 
nation hung  upon  the  answer,  and  it  would  re- 
flect upon  his  own  proud  honor  to  discover  that 
his  nephew  was  in  any  slight  thing  below  the 
standard  at  which  he  had  rated  him. 

One  glance  was  enough  for  Hugh.  It  sup- 
plied him  with  the  key  to  all  that  he  had  found 
strange  in  his  uncle's  manner.  He  understood 
at  once  why  he  had  been  summoned.  There 
was  a  hot  rush  of  .color  to  his  face,  and  his  sen- 
sitive mouth  trembled,  for  the  implied  doubt 
had  stung  him.  When  he  could  command  his 
voice,  he  said,  *'No,  sir,  I  do  not  recognize  this 
paper,  for  I  see  it  now  for  the  first  time." 

"What !  are  you  afraid  to  admit  the  owner- 
ship ?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  a  cynical  curl 
of  the  mouth.  But  something  of  the  mer- 
chant's own  spirit  flamed  out  in  Hugh's  scorn- 
ful repudiation  of  his  words,  in  the  instant  flash 
of  his  eyes  and  the  quiver  of  his  mouth,  as  he 
uttered  the  words — 

**  Afraid,  sir ;  for  Wfeat  reason  ?" 

"  Because  of  the  imputation  which  the  pos- 
session of  such  papers  may  attach  to  yon  ;  for 
doubtless  you  are  aware  that  I  do  not  tolerate 
sporting  gentlemen." 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  like- 
ly*to  transgress,  as  I  have  no  sporting  tenden- 
cies." 

"Then  how  do  you  account  for  keeping 
in  your  drawer  a  hetting-list,  which  to  judge 
from  the  pencil-marks  has  been  attentively  stud- 
ied ?" 
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'Tn  xny  drawer,  sir  I  Will  jon  please  to 
explain  ?" 

'^WilliDglj.  I  went  this  morning  to  look 
for  an  entry  in  otie  of  jour  cash-books,  and 
saw  this  hanging  from  your  drawer.  It  chanced 
that  I  caught  sight  of  something  that  made 
me  examine  further.  When  I  found  what  the 
paper  was,  I  felt  myself  justified  in  taking  it 
into  my  possession,  as  I  would  not  have  a  doubt 
remain  on  my  mind,  and  let  it  pass  without  gir- 
ing  you  the  chance  of  an  explanation.  And 
now,  both  as  your  employer  and  your  uncle,  I 
bid  you  deal  with  me  honestly.  Coyer  nothing, 
but  out  with  the  truth,  even  if  it  tell  against 
yourself.  I  could  forgive  many  shortcomings 
in  a  young  man,  if  he  owned  them  frankly ;  but 
as  you  value  ihy  good  opinion,  Hugh  Crawton, 
never  give  me  occasion  to  distrust  your  word, 
nor  let  me  know  you  stoop  to  the  meanness  of 
a  lie,  for  I  hold  that  to  be  a  lasting  stain  on 
a  man's  honor." 

The  grand  martial  face  was  never  more  strik- 
ing than  at  that  moment.  Neither  of  the  young 
men  was  prepared  for  the  outburst ;  even  Mark 
had  never  seen  the  old  man  so  deeply  moved.  All 
the  passionate  fire  of  his  youth  seemed  to  have 
come  back ;  but  Hugh  did  not  quail  before  him. 

'*  So  far,  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  your 
confidence,  sir,  and  I  trust  my  word  will  be 
taken  with  re^urd  to  that  paper.  I  repeat  that 
I  never  saw  it  until  now,  and  can  not  account 
for  its  being  in  my  drawer.*' 

''It  may  have  been  lent  to  you," put  in  the 
soft  tones  of  Mark  Danson. 

Hugh  turned  on  him  in  haughty  surprise,  re- 
peating, '*Lent!  how  could  that  be?  I  have 
just  said  that  I  never  saw  the  paper  before, 
and  yon  know  that  I  have  no  betting  transac- 
tions to  make  it  of  use  to  me." 

Mark  laughed.  '*  Tes,  of  course,  I  am  sup- 
posed to  know  all  your  private  affairs.  Be  calm, 
Hugh,"  he  continued,  in  a  whisper,  ''I  only 
threw  in  that  suggestion  by  way  of  helping  you 
through." 

"  Was  your  drawer  locked  this  morning  ?" 
Daniel  Crawton  asked,  abruptly. 

*  *  I  believe  not,  sir. " 

The  merchant  turned  to  Mark.  "Are  you 
aware  of  any  one  among  the  clerks  who  would 
take  a  liberty  with  Mr.  Crawton's  drawer  in  his 
absence,  and  lend  him  this  paper  without  his 
knowledge  ?" 

He  looked  steadily  at  his  nephew,  and  laid 
emphasis  on  the  word  "lend,"  but  Mark  par- 
ried it  with  success,  and  replied,  coolly,  "  I  do 
not  know  one  among  our  fellows  who  would 
do  such  a  trick  against  Hugh." 

"  Neither  do  I ;  still  it  could  not  have  got 
into  the  drawer  without  some  hand.  It  is  a 
mystery  which  we  must  leave  for  the  present." 

"But  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  do  you  hold  me 
clear  from  suspicion  ?"  asked  Hugh,  sturdily. 

"  I  do,  unless  some  new  proof  should  arise 
against  yon." 

This  was  the  answer  with  which  impetuous 
Hugh  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied. 


A  strange  business,'*  said  Mark,  as  he  linked 
his  arm  in  his  cousin's  and  walked  with  him 
down  the  street ;  "  strange,  for  I  can  not  see 
howyou  can  have  any  enemies  about  the  place."* 

"  Mark,"  said  the  other,  stopping  short,  "I 
did  not  quite  understand  your  tone  just  now  in 
the  oflice,  it  seemed  as  though  yon  were  seeking 
to  trip  me  up  with  my  own  words." 

"  Pngh  I  my  dear  boy ;  yon  got  excited  like 
the  governor,  and  conld  not  take  words  in  their 
own  meaning." 

"Ah,  well,  perhaps  I  did." 

So  ended  that  morning,  memorable  as  the 
first  break  in  the  prosperity  of  Hugh  Crawton. 
When  the  cloud  passed,  the  sky  seemed  clear 
as  usual.  But  the  first  link  had  been  forged 
in  the  chain  of  suspicion  which  was  beginning 
to  wind  itself  about  him ;  and  the  undermining 
process  was  at  work  upon  the  fair  fabric  of  a 
good  man's  honor,  which  it  was  seeking  to 
crumble  down  into  a  ruin  to  be  trodden  Under 
Foot. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 
"on    the   track." 

"  Yes,  I  am  right ;  this  is  the  street :  I  re* 
member  I  followed  him  to  that  comer,  when  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  spy  him  out  in  the  'bus 
the  other  night.  Let  me  see,  did  the  old  law- 
yer tell  me  No.  21  ?  Ah !  here  it  is,  down  in 
black  and  white,  for  fear  my  memory  should 
play  me  a  trick.  Tes,  twenty-one ;  that  most 
be  the  house  with  the  three  poplars  and  the 
dust-colored  blinds.  I've  watched  it  for  the 
last  hour,  and  haven't  seen  a  soul  go  in  or  out. 
Now  for  the  final  move,  George ;  it  won't  pay 
you  to  stop  beating  round  the  bush;  go  in  at 
once,  and  find  out  if  you're  on  the  track  at  last." 

Thus  talking  to  himself,  the  man  crossed  the 
street,  and  swung  open  the  gate  of  No.  21,  in 
which  he  seemed  so  deeply  interested.  It  was 
the  last  house  in  a  melancholy-looking  terrace, 
and  was  favored  with  a  larger  share  of  garden 
than  had  been  allotted  to  its  neighbors.  The 
individual  (who  the  reader  will  have  guessed 
was  Lawyer  Markham's  strange  client)  stood 
on  the  steps  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
whistling  softly,  and  mentally  taking  his  posi- 
tion. There  was  considerable  improvement  in 
his  appearance ;  to  judge  from  externals,  he 
was  on  better  terms  with  society,  and  had  not 
drifted  so  far  down  from  respectable  life.  The 
unkempt  mass  of  hair  had  been  cared  for,  and  the 
ragged  mustache  carefully  cut  and  trimmed  to 
be  more  in  keeping  with  his  dress,  which  was 
that  of  a  respectable  city  clerk.  All  these 
changes  made  it  difficult  to  believe  his  identity 
with  the  slouching,  disreputable-looking  crea- 
ture burrowing  in  the  wretched  attic  like  an 
animal  in  its  kennel.  Associates  of  his  own 
type  would  have  said  that  "  he  was  in  Inck." 
His  own  opinion  on  the  solject  was  equivocal. 
He  had  made  the  most  of  the  money  doled  out 
to  him  by  the  cautious  lawyer,  and  set  himself 
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serionsly  to  work  at  the  apparently  hopeless 
task  which  he  had  made  the  puraait  of  his  life 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years — the  search  for 
Colonel  Biyers's  lost  son.  This  was  the  gn^nd 
speculation  on  whose  fulnre  or  success  depend- 
ed all  his  hopes  of  future  profit. 

While  his  lend  ring  is  sounding  through  the 
house,  and  he  stands  on  the  step  waiting  the 
opening  of  the  door  with  the  cool  confidence  of 
an  habitual  visitor  of  the  house,  we  will  leave 
him  to  follow  when  he  can,  and  forestall  him  by 
stepping  at  once  into  the  studio  of  Charles 
Marston,  who  sat  before  his  easel,  brush  in  hand, 
placidly  unconscious  of  the  visit  with  which  he 
was  about  to  be  honored.  He  expected  no  one 
that  afternoon.  These  were  his  working  hours, 
during  which  he  made  it  a  rule  to  see  no  visitors 
that  he  could  possibly  avoid. 

*'  Tes,  that  will  do,  a  few  more  touches  and 
I  shall  have  Margaret's  face  looking  at  me  from 
the  canvas.  I  wonder  if  she  will  recognize  her> 
self  as  my  'Guardian  Naiad  of  the  Strand.* 
My  pale  Queen  Margaret !  She  looked  peer- 
less among  the  gay  belles  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, and  yet  her  brother  Hugh  was  absurd  enough 
to  make  comparisons  between  her  and  that  dark- 
eyed  brunette,  his  uncle*s  ward.  She  was  pret- 
ty enough ;  a  bright  bit  of  coloring  that  would 
have  served  very  well  as  a  study  for  a  pretty 
gleaner,  or  a  gypsy  sketch,  but  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  our  Margaret  than  a  wild  hedge 
blossom  to  a  camelia." 

Here  the  artistes  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
servant  of  the  house,  with  the  unwelcome  in- 
formation that  *'  there  was  a  gentleman  want- 
ing to  see  him."  His  brow  contracted,  and  he 
threw  down  his  brush,  saying,  irritably, 

*'  A  gentleman  at  this  hour !  It  is  too  bad, 
Martha,  after  the  strict  orders  I  have  given 
about  afternoon  visitors.  Why  did  you  not 
say  I  was  engaged  ?" 

*'  So  I  did,  sir,  over  and  over,  but  it  ain't  no 
use.  He  said  his  business  was  urgent,  and  he 
must  see  yon.  I  don't  think  he's  ever  been 
here  before." 

''  Did  he  dend  up  a  card?" 

**  No,  sir ;  but  he  give  me  this,"  said  the 
^rl,  handing  an  envelope,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, in  a  bold,  decided  hand,  **  George  Bland, 
Esq." 

"George  Bland,"  he  repeated,  musingly; 
*Mon't  remember  the  name  at  all.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  see  this  troublesome  stranger 
whoever  he  is ;  but  it's  a  tremendous  nuisance. 
I  would  as  soon  be  robbed  of  my  money  as  my 
time.  Ton  may  show  him  up,  Martha;  but, 
mind,  not  in  here;  I  will  see  him  in  my  sitting, 
room." 

It  was  in  no  amiable  mood,  that  Charles 
Marston  went  to  meet  his  unexpected  visitor. 
The  sitting-room  communicated  with  the  studio 
by  folding-doors,  and  was  furnished  in  the  usual 
lodging-house  style.  Mr.  Bland  was  already 
seated,  and  evidently  disposed  to  make  himself 
at  home.      He  rose  as  the  door  opened;   the 


artist  bowed  stiffly,  and  coldly  invited  him  to 
resume  his  seat.  The  artist's  manner  told  that 
he  was  not  very  favorably  impressed  by  Mr. 
Bland,  whom  he  failed  to  recognize  as  the  man 
who  had  politely  given  place  to  him  in  Mr. 
Markham's  office,  and  waited  while  he  held  his 
interview  with  the  lawyer. 

**  Mr.  Marston,  I  presume  ?" 

"Yes ;  that  is  my  name.  May  I  ask  to  what 
I  am  indebted  for  this  visit  ?" 

"  To  your  rising  fame  as  an  artis£,"  returned 
the  visitor,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  carry  con- 
viction of  its  sincerity. 

It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  tact,  and  did  its  work 
as  it  was  intended;  few  would  have  been  in- 
sensible to  the  subtle  flattery;  Charles  Marston 
absorbed  it  in  the  most  natural  manner.  The 
result  was  that  he  rapidly  thawed,  and  corrected 
his  first  hasty  judgment  of  the  stranger,  who 
he  began  to  discover  was  a  very  gentlemanly  fel- 
low, who  deserved  to  be  treated,  at  least,  with 
civility. 

George  Bland  noted  the  effect,  and  was  reas- 
sured. He  knew  that  he  had  made  a  breach, 
and  could  carry  the  siege  when  he  pleased. 

'*Yes,"he  continued,  keeping  his  peculiar 
eyes  fixed  on  the  young  artist,  while  his  fingers 
were  busy  with  the  fastening  of  a  small  leather 
case,  from  which  he  took  something  folded  in 
tissue  paper;  "I  repeat,  it  is  the  name  which 
you  are  winning  in  your  profession  that  first  led 
me  to  hope  I  might  find  in  you  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  execute  what  I  require — that  is,  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  a  master  hand." 

"  Let  me  see  the  work,"  said  Charles,  the 
last  shade  of  his  ill-humor  now  thoroughly  dis- 
pelled. He  was  becoming  interested  in  the 
stranger,  whose  last  words  had  completed  his 
conquest. 

"  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Marston ;  a  valuable  heir- 
loom, which  the  owner  wishes  to  have  copied,  in 
case  of  accident,  or  loss  to  the  original,  of  which 
it  must  be  a  fac-simile." 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Bland  handed  to  the  artist 
a  miniature  in  ivory,  representing  the  &ce  of  a 
female,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  not 
strikingly  beautiful,  bat  very  delicate  and  fair 
—one  of  those  tender,  sensitive  faces,  that  carry 
with  them  the  impression  of  untimely  fading 
and  early  death. 

The  stranger  rested  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
and  bent  his  head  forward,  watching  the  face 
of  the  artist  with  an  eagerly  expectant  look,  as 
though  keenly  anxious  for  the  success  of  his 
negotiation ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  was  quite  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fect which  the  sight  of  the  miniature  produced 
upon  Charles  Marston. 

He  started,  changed  color,  and  uttered  some 
incoherent  exclamations.  "  Why — what — how 
is  this  ?"  and,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  his 
eyes,  he  held  up  the  picture  to  the  light,  his 
hand  shaking,  and  his  manner  unaccountably 
agitated. 

You  look  ill,  Mr.  Marston  ;  can  I  get  you 
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any  thing?**  and  George  Bland  came  forward, 
officious  in  his  solicitude. 

'*  Thank  yon ;  no ;  it  is  nothing/'  replied  the 
other,  hastily;  ''only  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
allow  myself  to  get  excited  by  what  appears  to 
me  a  very  singular  similarity  between  this  like> 
ness  and  one  in  my  own  possession ;  but,  after 
all,  it  may  only  exist  in  my  own  fancy.  We 
dreamers,  who  live  much  in  the  sphere  of  imag- 
ination, are  not  always  accountable  for  the  tricks 
which  it  may  play  off  upon  as.*' 

Mr.  Bland  laughed,  showing  a  set  of  well- 
preserved  white  teeth. 

'*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Marston ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  unlikely  that  the  similarity  would  strike  you 
so  forcibly  unless  there  was  some  foundation. 
My  advice  is,  convince  yourself  at  once  by  com- 
paring the  two.  Is  youTB  a  miniature  of  the 
same  size  ?" 

"  Ko,  it  is  set  in  a  locket ;  but,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  face  seems  to  me  exactly  the 
same.  But,  tell  me,  is  yours  a  portrait  or  mere- 
ly a  fancy  sketch  V* 

**  A  portrait." 

"  Is  the  original  living  ?*' 

'*  No ;  I  believe  the  lady  has  been  dead 
many  years.** 

Mr.  Bland  watched  the  effect  of  the  commu- 
nication,' but  the  face  of  the  artist  showed  no 
sign  of  awakened  interest  or  cariosity.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  por- 
traits. 

At  the  mention  of  a  locket,  a  quick  gleam  of 
inteUigence  bad  flashed  across  the  stranger^s 
face,  and  he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  satisfac- 
tion when  Charles  Marston  aske^  **  Would  you 
like  to  see  my  locket  ?*' 

"Tes,  if  you  have  no  objection ;  for  I  confess 
I  am  rather  curious  to  know  if  your  imagination 
really  has  played  you  a  trick  in  this  instance." 

Tiie  artist  replied  by  unlocking  a  writing- 
desk,  from  which  he  brought  out  a  small  jewel- 
case,  containing,  among  other  valuables,  a  plain 
gold  locket,  which  he  banded  to  him,  saying, 
"  There  it  is,  and  the  miniature ;  let  us  compare 
the  two.'* 

Bat  Mr.  Bland  was  examining  the  workman- 
ship of  the  locket,  pressing  the  edges  with  his 
fingers  and  scanning  it  curiously,  as  though 
doubtful  about  the  quality  of  the  gold.  Before 
the  wondering  artist  had  time  to  speak,  he 
touched  a  concealed  spring,  and  disclosed  a 
second  opening  •beneath  the  portrait,  showing 
two  locks  of  hair  plaited  together,  and  under- 
neath, the  initials  D.  R.  and  C.  £.  R.;  the  whole 
'SO  ingeniously  contrived,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  detect  it  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  secret.  No  sooner  had  he  made  the  discov- 
ery, than  the  man's  manner  changed. 

*' Found — found!"  he  exclaimed,  excitedly, 
waving  bis  hand ;  *'my  instincts  have  not  mis- 
led me.  Who  will  say  now  that  I  have  entered 
on  a  wild-goose  chase  for  what  I  shall  never 
find?** 

**  Sir — sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
began  Charles,  in  some  perturbation,  fearing  that 


his  visitor  was  under  the  influence  of  some  men- 
tal malady. 

**  Give  me  time,  and  you  shall  know  all. 
Tou  are  wondering  how  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  that  spring,  but  it  shall  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  with  regard  to  the  likeness,  before 
I  put  them  together  I  know  that  they  are  both 
portraits  of  the  same  person.** 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  possible,'*  re- 
plied the  bewildered  artist. 

**  Wait,  and  I  will  show  yon.  But  first,  can 
you  tell  me  who  this  lady  was  ?" 

**No;  I  can  not." 

"Then  I  will,  as  I  chance  to  be  better  in- 
formed. These  are  the  portraits  of  the  first  wife 
of  Colonel  Rivers.  They  were  taken  at  the 
same  time,  one  to  be  placed  in  a  miniature  for 
her  husband,  and  the  other  in  a  locket  for  her 
little  son.  The  boy  wore  it  round  his  neck, 
when  an  unknown  enemy,  for  revenge  upon  his 
father,  stole  him  from  his  inheritance  and  bis 
name.  This  is  the  locket,  I  could  swear ;  there 
is  not  another  answering  its  description." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  ?"  gasped  Charles, 
in  much  agitation.  "  I  have  some  vague  re- 
membrances that  seem  to  fit  in  with  your  strange 
story." 

<'That  is  very  likely,**  added  Bland,  "and 
helps  to  confirm  my  own  suspicion  that  it  is  you 
I  have  been  seeking  from  the  time  I  left  Cal- 
cutta." 

Charles  seized  his  arm.  "Quick!  doii*t 
trifle  with  me,  but  tell  me  at  once.  Who  are 
you,  and  what  more  do  you  know  about  that 
likeness  and  locket  ?** 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE   HISSING    CHECK. 

"  RoTTON,  send  Hugh  Crawton  to  mo." 

*»  Yes,  sir." 

The  merchant  stood  at  his  desk  with  an  open 
letter  before  him.  His  brows  were  knitted 
heavily  over  his  eyes,  and  he  spoke  in  his  stern- 
est manner.  No  wonder  that  Giles  Royton 
looked  crushed ;  he  had  just  come  in  to  ask 
some  business  question.  He  ventured  to  linger 
a  moment  on  the  threshold,  and  said,  timidly, 
"What  are  my  orders  about  those  invoices, 
sir?" 

"  They  must  wait  until  I  am  disengaged. 
Send  Hugh  Crawton  here,  as  I  requested  you, 
and  understand  that  I  will  see  no  one  until  I 
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He  bent  his  head  over  the  letter  on  his  desk, 
and  the  clerk  went  out,  muttering  to  himself, 
"  This  bodes  no  good  to  Mr.  Hugh ;  I'm  afraid 
there's  an  ill  wind  blowing  for  him." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Hugh  Crawton  stood  by 
the  merchant's  desk,  his  heart  beating  a  little 
quicker  than  usual,  and  his  color  slightly  height- 
ened. He  remembered  the  occasion  of  his  last 
peremptory  summons  to  his  uncle's  oflice ;  not 
that  he  associated  that  time  with  the  present, 
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bat  as  he  recalled  it,  au  indefinable  sense  of 
trouble  fell  upon  biin.  Yet  now,  as  then,  he 
held  up  bis  h^id  erect  and  fearless,  and  met  the 
stem  look  of  inquiry  without  a  shadow  in  his 
clear  ejes. 

Standing  thus,  young  Hugh  Crawton  certain- 
ly did  not  look  an  object  for  suspicion.  Per- 
haps his  uncle  thought  so,  and  it  gave  him  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  relief;  for  deep  down  in  his  heart 
there  were  latent  feelinj^  towards  Hugh — the 
son  so  like  his  mother — feelings  that  never  show- 
ed upon  the  surface,  and  were  suspected  by  none 
except  Mark  Danson,  whose  jealous  hate  had  al- 
ready divined  them.  But  the  merchant's  man* 
ner  relaxed  none  of  its  severity,  and  there  was 
no  softening  in  the  loolc  so  steadily  fixed  on  the 
young  man's  face.  He  began  abruptly,  **Tou 
remember  Lever  and  Balderstone's  account  with 
our  firm?'* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Give  me  the  date  on  which  they  closed  it 
for  the  last  half-year." 

There  could  not  have  been  a  doubt  that 
Hugh's  look  of  astonishment  was  genuine,  as  he 
said,  hastily,  ''This  must  be  a  mistake;  they 
have  not  closed,  for  I  have  a  debit  of  £200 
against  them,  brought  forward  to  their  current 
account." 

"  Impossible,  Hugh  Crawton !  you  can  not 
have  forgotten  that  you  signed  this  receipt, 
which  I  have  received,  in  a  letter,  this  morning 
at  Broom  bank ; — or  are  you  prepared  to  deny 
that  the  handwriting  is  yoar  own  ?" 

Yes,  it  was  there ;  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
check  for  £200,  signed  by  himself  on  behalf  of 
the  firm.  Almost  doubting  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  Hugh  gazed  at  the  signature  in  painful 
bewilderment.  The  whole  business  was  a  dark 
mystery,  through  which  he  could  not  see  his 
way. 

Daniel  Crawton  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  *  Yon 
will  see  that  it  has  been  applied  for  again,  and 
this  is  their  reply ;  it  is  well  that  the  honor  of 
this  house  is  above  suspicion ;  but  tliis  is  a  strange 
business,  and  must  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  for  it 
either  involves  gross  negligence  and  mismanage- 
ment, or  worse — "  He  paused  an  instant,  and 
then  added  the  ominous  words,  which  seemed  to 
ring  through  the  quiet  ofiSce,  inexorably  sharp 
and  distinct,  ' '  Embezzlement  and  fraud. " 

The  young  man  started,  repeating,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  agitation,  *'  Embezzlement — fraud ! 
By  whom  ?" 

'*That  remains  for  yon  to  answer.*' 

Hugh's  face  whitened,  and  for  a  moment  his 
courage  nearly  gave  way.  It  seemed  as  though 
a  mine  had  been  sprung  beneath  his  feet,  just 
when  he  believed  himself  to  be  securely  treading 
his  way  to  prosperity  and  an  honorable  position. 
No  wonder  that  his  heart  swelled,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  be  looking  through  a  sudden  mist  up  to 
the  face  so  rigidly  turned  against  him.  Then 
came  the  needful  reaction  of  feeling,  and  the 
rebound  of  the  brave,  fearless  spirit,  which  saved 
him  from  breaking  down. 

''Embezzlement — fraud."      Whatever  thev 


made  out  against  him,  his  conscience  was  clear 
there.  He  knew  that  he  had  done  his  dutv, 
and  could  look  even  Daniel  Crawton  in  the  face, 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  innocence  or  guilt ; 
so  he  swallowed  the  choking  lump  in  his  throat 
and  crushed  out  the  look  of  agony  from  his  face, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  do  his  master's 
bidding,  when  the  stem  command  was  given — 

"  Produce  your  cash-books  for  the  current  and 
the  past  half-year." 

Hugh's  brow  cleared.  Secure  in  his  own 
sense  of  integrity  and  right-dealing,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  an  examination  of  his  books ;  for 
he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  clear  up  the 
unaccountable  mistake,  and  furnish  at  once  his 
answer  and  vindication.  On  his  way  back  to 
the  ofiSce,  he  passed  Giles  Royton,  who  looked 
after  him  with  a  wistful,  apprehensive  look,  that 
it  was,  perhaps,  well  that  Hugh  did  not  see ;  for 
he  would  need  all  his  courage  and  self-possession 
to  meet  the  ordeal  that  awaited  him. 

Daniel  Crawton,  watching  him  narrowly,  as 
he  entered,  made  his  own  comment  about  his 
manner.  "  Is  this  confidence  real  or  assumed  ? 
it  must  be  either  ignorance,  or  callous  defiance 
of  detection.*' 

Hugh  stood  before  the  desk  turning  over  the 
leaves,  his  eyes  bright  and  eager,  and  his  face 
growing  hot  with  excitement.  '*  Here  is  the 
entry,  sir,  proving  that  Lever  and  Balder8tone*8 
account  has  not  been  closed.'* 

The  merchant  looked  over  the  young  man^s 
shoulder,  and  read  for  himselfl  "  Now  turn  to 
their  account  in  the  old  cash-book^"  he  said, 
coldly. 

Hugh  obeyed,  and  there,  to  his  utter  surprise 
and  bewilderment,  stood  the  balance  closed,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  with  the  £200  entered  as 
paid. 

"  How  do  yon  account  for  this  discrepancy  ?" 
asked  the  merchant,  eying  him  keenly. 

"  I  can  not  account  for  it,  sir;  but  I  do  know 
that  I  never  received  the  money ;  that  is  why  it 
is  brought  forward  to  their  present  account.'* 

"  But  here  is  evidence  that  you  can  not  break 
down  ;  for  your  own  figures  give  a  poinublank 
contradiction  to  your  words.  Better  own  to  a 
mistake,  or  a  fault  of  negligence,  than  persist 
in  a  denial  that  only  complicates  the  business, 
apd  gives  it  a  suspicious  aspect.  Now  let  me 
see  if  it  has  been  paid  into  the  bank." 

The  book  was  produced,  but  no  such  entry 
could  be  found.  A  darker  shadow  fell  on  the 
merchant's  face,  and  the  stem  mouth  set  into 
harder  lines ;  though  Hugh  Crawton  stood  there 
knowing  his  own  innocence,  and  though  his  con- 
science acquitted  him  of  any  actor  intent  of  wrong 
towards  his  employer,  his  color  paled,  and  his 
heart  sunk  under  the  look  that  flashed  upon  him 
from  beneath  those  lowered  eyebrows,  and  when 
his  uncle  spoke,  the  tone  of  his  inexorable,  piti- 
less voice  left  behind  a  dull  heartache,  that  re- 
mained with  him  for  many  days. 

"  Our  next  question  is,  what  has  become  of 
the  missing  check  ?'* 

It  was  only  by  a  strong  efiurt  that  Hush  man- 
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agod  to  keep  his  Yoice  firm,  as  he  replied,  * '  I  can 
only  answer  that  it  never  passed  through  my 
hands." 

"Yet  here  is  your  own  signature  as  proof  to 
the  contrary ;  yon  mast  be  aware  that  yon  alone 
are  responsible  in  this  case." 

'^  Tes,  sir,  I  am  aware." 

"  Then  why  this  abase  of  confidence  ?  You 
have  been  unwisely  advanced  over  the  heads  of 
old  and  experienced  clerks,  and  promoted  to  a 
position  of  trust,  without  due  test  of  your  fit- 
ness ;  that  error  and  injustice  were  mine,  misled 
by  foolish  impulse  and  a  cash  credit  of  appear- 
ances, that  yon  now  repay  by  making  me  ashamed 
of  my  relationship,  which,  from  this  day,  I  shall 
ignore,  unless  you  can  clear  yourself  better  than 
by  denials,  that  prove  nothing,  and  falsehood — '* 

''  Stop,  sir,**  interrupted  Hugh,  goaded  almost 
to  desperation,  and  forgetting,  for  the  moment, 
that  it  was  Daniel  Crawton  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing ;  *'  words  like  those  are  arrows  that  poi- 
son where  they  sting,  and  may  do  harm  that  noth- 
ing can  repair.  I  deny  the  charge  of  falsehood ; 
those  who  know  me  best  never  yet  had  occasion 
tn  doubt  myword.  With  regard  to  that  check, 
I  have  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  which  I  would 
swear  to  if  I  stood  here  on  oath  ;  for  even  if  I 
were  guilty,  it  is  not  in  me  to  make  use  of  such 
8  mean  cover." 

There  was  an  eager,  yearning  look  on  Daniel 
Crawton 's  face,  and  the  muscles  about  his  mouth 
worked  for  an  instant.  Some  hidden  sympathy 
had  responded  to  that  bold  speech.  It  was  thus 
that  he  would  have  looked  and  spoken,  if  they 
could  have  changed  places.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  he  had  recognized  a  likeness  to  himself 
in  young  Hugh  Crawton.  There  was  a  scarcely 
perceptible  break  in  his  voice,  as  he  said, '  *■  Would 
that  I  could  believe  this,  Hugh,  even  if  you  were 
not  a  Crawton ;  I  would  give  much  to  know  that 
you  leave  this  room  cleared  from  suspicion. " 

At  that  moment  his  glance  fell  upon  the  re- 
ceipt, which  still  lay  on  the  desk ;  the  practical 
business  proof,  which  there  was  nothing  to  refute 
but  mere  verbal  denials,  unsupported  by  other 
testimony.  It  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
truth-loving  soul  of  Daniel  Crawton,  or  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  rigid  code  in  matters  of 
business  integrity.  Again  he  distrusted,  and  the 
hard  look  came  back ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  barrier 
had  been  suddenly  raised  between  them. 

Hugh  felt  the  quick  change  in  his  manner 
when  he  spoke.  "  It  is  my  wish  to  spare  you 
a  public  exposure  of  this  strange  affair ;  but  as 
it  will  be  impossible,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  retain  you,  I  shall  require  you  to  set- 
tle your  accounts,  and  render  up  your  current 
cash." 

'*  It  shall  be  done  at  once,  sir.** 

A  few  minutes  later,  Hugh  had  delivered  to 
his  master  the  cash-box  and  key,  saying,  proud- 
ly, "Please  to  count  this  money,  now." 

He  stood  looking  on  with  burning  cheeks  and 
heaving  breast;  his  heart  aching  at  the  thought 
of  his  mother,  and  the  misery  he  would  carry 
home  that  day. 


I  At  last  he  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  from 
his  uncle.  "  How  is  this  ?  I  find  a  deficiency 
of  twenty  pounds  I" 

"  Twenty  pounds  I"  gasped  Hugh  \  '^  that  can 
not  be ;  you  must  have  overlooked  it,  sir ;  I 
could  swear  that  it  was  correct  when  I  locked 
the  box  last  night." 

"Then  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  can  have  es- 
caped ;  you  held  the  key  in  your  keeping,  and 
no  other  opens  the  box  except  my  own.  Ah ! 
what  have  we  here?" 

On  lifting'  the  inner  part  of  the  box,  he  had 
displaced  an  unsealed  letter,  which  he  took  up, 
dropping  out  a  crisp  bank-note ;  it  was  the  miss- 
ing twenty  pounds.  To  complete  the  blighting 
evidence  of  his  nephew's  guilt,  he  read  aloud  the 
address  on  the  letter ;  it  was  that  of  a  well-known 
betting  firm.  A  look  of  keen  pain  passed  oyer 
the  old  man*8  fiEU» ;  at  that  moment  he  was  tear- 
ing Hugh  Crawton  from  his  heart,  in  a  great 
wrench  that  would,  perhaps,  take  with  it  all  hia 
softest  feelings.  In  his  agitation,  he  clutched 
the  edge  of  the  box,  and  some  of  its  gold  rolled 
out  on  the  fioor  with  a^sharp  ring. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  found  voicq  to 
speak.  '*What  does  your  conscience  say  to 
this?  Perjury,  fraud,  theft!  Leave  —  leave 
me,  boy,  before  I  deliver  you  up  to  the  law  you 
have  outraged,  and  forget  that  you  are  my  good 
old  father's  grandson."  ^ 

Hugh  said  nothing ;  he  had  dropped  into  a 
chair,  where  he  sat  gazing  at  his  uncle,  with 
pale,  set  features,  a  picture  of  mental  agony, 
carved  in  stone. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 


▲T  BOMB. 


It  was  late  when  Hugh  Crawton  reached 
home,  for  he  had  wandered  aimlessly  through 
the  streets,  and  lingered  on  his  way  because  he 
shrank  from  taking  his  sore  heart  and  haggard 
face  into  his  mother's  presence,  and  wounding 
her  gentle  spirit  with  the  miserable  story  of  his 
expubion  and  disgrace.  It  was  not  the  mere 
fact  of  being  thrown  out  of  employment — ^not 
that  he  feared  to  live  over  again  his  past  ex« 
perience,  bitter  as  it  was,  and  go  back  to  pover- 
ty, the  daily  fret  and  harass  of  disappointment 
in  the  hard  struggle  of  those  who  seek  in  vain 
for  leave  to  toil ;  he  was  willing  to  face  all  that, 
for  it  was  something  that  he  could  fight  through 
and  hope  to  conquer  by  the  help  of  cheerful 
courage  and  faith  in  himself.  But  the  present 
crush  bad  fallen  like  a  blight  on  his  young  head  ; 
to  feel  himself  cast  off  with  a  brand  upon  his 
character,  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  suspicion 
to  point  at,  with  the  additional  stigma  of  base 
ingratitude  to  the  friend  who  had  pushed  his 
fortunes,  the  friend  of  all  others  whom  he  held 
in  deepest  reverence  and  respect  '^Peijniy, 
fraud,  theft ! "  The  words  seemed  to  have  burn- 
ed into  his  brain,  and  the  scene  in  the  ofiiee  re- 
turned to  him  until  he  grew  heartsick  with  de- 


tJNDEB  FOOT. 


Pliair.  Wlmt  couIJ  he  do  to  tam  the  lide  which 
had  BO  Bucidenlj  overwhelmed  him  T  How  could 
ha  break  the  Gubtle  chain  of  condemniDf;  evi- 
dence which  some  ankaown  enem;  had  forged 
for  his  Dndoing? 

He  wu  nimost  choking  vith  these  thoughts 
when  he  groped  hii  way  op  the  atepa  lo  hia 


ciouB  solicitude,  the  mieerablo  itotj  was  not  I6f 
for  Hugh  to  tell, 

"Very  pKinful  and  mysterioai,  neyer  oc 
curred  before  to  a  Crawlon,  and  of  all  peoplt 
poor  Hugh  seemed  tbe  moat  nnlikelv  to  fall  nn 
der  mspicion ;  bat  we  hope  he  will  soon  bt 
cleared.     The  anger  o(  Ihe  governor  is  some 


"Leave  me,  boy,  before  I  deUve. 

tnother'i  door,  and  pttehing  eilentl;  past  CliriM, 
who  u  usual  had  aniwered  his  ring,  like  one 
leiiedwitb  sudden  faintnew,  reeled  rather  than 
walked  into  (he  liille  parlor  where  hia  mother 
■al  alone  waiting  for  him ;  for  the  ill  news  had 
preceded  him  :  thanks  so  Mark  Daosoii'a  offi- 


«  tbe  law." 

thing  dreadfal ;  but  Bngh  is  safe.  Tor  it  will  bo 
kept  from  tbe  knowledge  of  the  clerlu  if  possi- 
ble, I  shoald  not  have  known  all  mjself  if  I 
bad   not  drawn  it  from   the  old  man,  and  I 

tbonpht  it  beit  For  Hnuh's  sake  io  prepare  rou." 
These  were  Mark's  n-ords  when  he  had  done 
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his  evil  errand,  and  let  the  blow  fall  on  the 
aching  hearts  which  he  left  behind.  MaT^aret 
Crawton  had  reared  her  stately  head^  and  tamed 
upon  him  as  though  he  had  been  Hugh's  ac- 
cuser, flashing  her  great  eyes  in  that  character- 
istic manner  of  hers  which  he  particularly  dis- 
liked. 

<*  Nothing  will  make  me  believe  that  it  is  not 
a  base  conspiracy  from  beginning  to  end ;  my 
brother  has  some  secret  enemy,  too  cunning, 
and  perhaps  too  powerful  to  be  easily  found 
out.  It  must  be  left  to  time,  and  the  great 
Judge  of  all  men." 

Even  Mr.  Crawton  had  risen  above  himself, 
and  found  voice  to  speak  oat  for  his  son,  com- 
])letely  roused  for  the  time  from  the  absorption 
of  his  own  sick  fancies.  With  a  manner  that 
gave  new  dignity  to  his  tall,  shadowy  figure,  he 
stood  up  from  the  sofa,  palling  excitedly  at  his 
dressing-gown  as  he  spoke. 

**  Mark  Danson,  how  dare  yon  come  here 
with  that  tale  against  my  son  ?  I  would  have 
torn  oat  my  tongue  before  I  let  myself  speak 
such  words  of  any  kin  of  mine.  Who  is  it  that 
accuses  him — Daniel  Crawton  ?  Let  me  go  to 
him.  Margaret,  bring  me  my  coat ;  we  have 
not  met  for  years,  bat  I  must  give  him  back  the 
libel  to  his  face,  and  make  him  remember  that, 
though  we  are  poor,  we  are  still  as  proud  and 
honorable  as  any  of  the  race." 

Here  followed  a  violent  fit  of  coaghing,  which 
made  the  last  words  nearly  inarticulate,  and 
the  poor  invalid  sank  back  on  his  sofa,  faint 
and  gasping  for  breath. 

In  the  midst  of  that  scene  Mark  Danson  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  secretly  regretting 
that  he  had  elected  himself  the  bearer  of  tlie 
evil  tidings,  for  his  cousin  Margaret's  words 
had  a  strange  trick  of  recurring  toliim,  and  his 
dreams  that  night  were  haunted  by  the  white, 
sorrow-stricken  face  of  Hugh's  mother. 

**  My  boy — my  boy  !*'  These  were  the  first 
words  that  greeted  Hugh  when  he  stepped  across 
the  threshold  of  the  quiet  little  room,  where 
his  coming  had  been  watched  for  with  such 
anxious  yearning  to  share  the  burden  of  misery 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  on  him. 
Margaret  was  in  the  next  room  attending  her 
father,  who  was  still  ill  from  the  agitation  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  Mark  Danson's 
visit. 

It  comforted  Hugh  to  find  his  mother  alone. 
He  could  come  to  her  with  his  bruised  spirit  and 
lay  bare  the  wound,  just  as  in  the  by-gone  days, 
he  had  been  used  to  bring  to  her  the  burden 
of  his  childish  griefs.  He  was  struck  by  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  there  was  a 
look  in  her  eyes  that  showed  foreknowledge, 
how  obtained  he  did  not  care  to  ask.  All  he 
craved  was  to  cast  himself  on  the  loving  sym- 
pathy which  had  never  yet  failed  him  in  the 
ti^e  of  need. 

She  met  him  as  he  came  in,  and  taking  his 
hot  hands  into  her  soft  clasp  led  him  like  a  child. 
He  sank  wearily  into  the  seat  placed  for  him  ; 
then  the  long-pcnt-up  flood  of  feeling  broke 


forth,  and  the  spirit  which  had  sustained  him 
in  his  uncle's  presence  gave  way. 

"  Oh,  mother !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  whose 
sharp  ring  of  anguish  pierced  her  heart,  "  you 
have  enongh  to  bear  without  this  new  trouble ; 
I  read  in  your  face  that  you  know  something  of 
what  has  passed  to-day.  Why  don't  you  meet 
me  with  reproaches  for  adding  to  the  burden 
which  was  heavy  enough  before  ?" 

In  reply,  she  parted  the  brown  ripples  on  his 
forehead,  and  soothed  him  in  her  own  gentle 
way ;  but  he  went  on  excitedly,  catching  his 
breath  at  intervals  in  a  sort  of  sob— 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  yet  know  the  worst : 
that  I  am  disgraced,  expelled  from  my  situa- 
tion, as  one  who  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
company  of  honest  men.  Do  you  realize  it, 
mother  ?  There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
books,  and  I  am  suspected  of  embezzling  two 
hundred  pounds ;  hut  that  is  not  all :  there  was 
a  twenty-pound  note  missing,  and  it  was  found 
in  a  letter,  in  what  appeared  to  be  my  hand- 
writing, addressed  to  a  betting  firm.  I  could 
not  clear  myself,  and  he,  my  uncle,  believes  it 
all ;  it  is  only  the  name  of  Crawton  that  has 
saved  me  from  a  prison.  This — this,  after  try- 
ing so  hard  to  do  my  duty !  Mother,  what  will 
keep  me  from  going  mad  ?^' 

She  answered  with  solemn  sweetness— words 
that  soothed  as  they  fell, -like  oil  cast  on  the 
troubled  waters.  **  There  is  One  who  hath  re- 
gard even  for  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  a  Father 
who  will  not  suffer  any  of  his  children  to  be 
tried  beyond  their  strength.  Take  this  trouble 
to  His  footstool,  Hugh,  and  trust  where  you  can 
not  trace  His  hand ;  for  '  God  is  his  own  inter- 
preter, and  he  will  make  it  plain.'  " 

Hugh  did  not  answer,  but  sat  with  bowed 
head,  trying  to  keep  his  face  hidden,  that  its 
expression  oi  misery  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
kind  eyes  which  he  felt  were  watching  him  with 
such  a  world  of  tender  anxiety  in  their  wistful 
gaze. 

"  Take  courage,  Hugh  ;  you  need  not  fear  so 
long  as  your  own  conscience  acquits  you  of 
WTong-doing." 

'*  But  the  disgrace,  mother.  How  can  I  hold 
up  my  head  under  this  suspicion  ?  They  will 
not  take  my  word  against  the  bewildering  mass 
of  proof,  so  complete  in  its  evidence  against  me 
that  it  confuses  even  my  own  knowledge  of  facts. 
Daniel  Crawton  believes  me  guilty.  That 
thought  stings  me  to  the  heart;  for  I  can 
not  tell  how  I  value  his  good  opinion.  I 
would  have  worked  day  and  night  in  his  serv- 
ice only  to  gain — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  another  gentle  whis- 
per :  '*  *  As  thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  l^* 
My  boy,  it  is  good  for  us  to  pass  under  the  rod 
sometimes.  This  trial  is  sent  for  some  wise 
end ;  to  teach  some  lesson  that  it  was  needful 
for  you  to  learn." 

As  she  spoke,  her  arm  crept  round  his  neck, 
and  she  raised  his  drooping  fare,  which  gradual- 
ly  calmed  under  her  look,  as  if  it  gave  him  com- 
fort and  infused  into  him  some  of  her  own  spirit. 
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Though  so  TinobtnisiTe4n  her  words  and  ac- 
tions, Mrs.  Crawton's  religion  was  such  a  real, 
praciical'  thing,  so  much  a  part  of  herself  and 
her  daily  life,  that  there  could  be  no  distrust- 
ing the  root  of  the  hope  which  had  carried  her 
through  so  many  trials,  or  question  from  whence 
t»me  the  influence  which  gave  the  delicate,  soft- 
voiced  woman  such  perfect  swaj  over  her  chil- 
dren and  made  her  such  a  tower  of  strength  and 
reliance  to  those  about  her. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  neither  seemed  in- 
clined to  break.  It  was  Hugh  who  at  length 
spoke. 

"  We  have  not  thought  of  all  the  consequen- 
ces, mother ;  again  out  of  employment — ^a  bur- 
den where  I  ought  to  be  a  help.  Father  is  get- 
ting worse,  and  you  and  Margaret  are  over- 
working yourselves.  I  know  it  though  you 
try  to  hide  it  from  me ;  then  there  is  the  rent." 

*'Hugh,  there  is  for  us  the  same  Hand  that 
fed  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil.  In  our  deepest 
poyerty  we  have  never  been  left  to  starve,  and 
we  shall  not  now." 

His  lips  quivered.  **  But,  mother,  I  must  do 
something ;  I  can  not  eat  if  I  do  not  work.  My 
resolution  is  taken  ;  if  my  character  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  counting-house,  and  I  can  not  be 
trusted  with  a  pen  and  ledger,  I  will  make  a  con- 
quest of  my  pride,  forget  that  I  am  a  gentleman's 
son,  and  shoulder  the  laborer's  shovel — any  thing 
to  gain  an  honest  crust.  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
Ubor." 

He  seemed  to  be  taking  heart  from  his  words, 
for  his  eyes  brightened  and  his  color  came  back, 
as  he  continued,  '*  God  bless  you,  mother !  you 
have  done  me  good«  as  you  alwa3rs  do.  I  would 
strain  every  nerve  if  I  could  only  conquer  my  fate, 
and  force  my  uncle  to  retract  his  words.  I  told 
him  once  that  I  was  willing  to  begin  at  the  lowest 
step  of  the  ladder,  so  that  I  could  raise  myself 
at  last ;  and  if  I  have  the  chance  given  me  I  will 
do  it  yet,  for  I  can  not  believe  I  was  born  to  live 
and  die  under  foot." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CHECK    FOB    CHECK. 

*'  Well,  Royton,  we  must  have  quick  decis- 
ions and  short  answers,  for  we  can  only  count 
upon  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  gov- 
ernor is  back  again ;  after  that  time  we  shall  not 
be  safe.  I  wanted  you  yesterday,  and  as  I  pass- 
ed your  desk  I  made  a  sign  for  you  to  follow  me 
into  the  office ;  but  I  suppose  you  did  not  see 
it." 
•    "  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Danson." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  attend  to  me  ?'* 
'^ Because  I  could  not  spare  the  time." 
'*  You  could  not !"  repeated  with  a  haughty 
gesture  of  surprise.     '*!  can  scarcely  suspect 
you  of  intentional  insolence,  but  that  sounds  to 
me  very  much  like  *  would  not.' " 

"  Perhaps  it  does,  sir ;  you  may  say  would 
not,  if  tliat  pleases  yon  better  ;"  and  Giles  Roy- 


ton,  who  had,  uninvited,  helped  himself  to  a  seat, 
went  coolly  on  with  his  occupation  of  twisting  a 
strip  of  paper  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes. 

Mark  Danson  contracted  his  brows.  For  tlic 
past  few  days  he  had  been  conscious  of  an  inex- 
plicable change  in  the  clerk's  manner  towards 
himself — a  something  wanting,  which  might 
have  warned  him  that  he  was  losing  what  power 
he  might  have  held  over  the  man's  fears  and 
scruples,  and  that  henceforth  all  show  of  respect 
from  £Ieanor*s  father  would  be  a  mere  mockery 
of  their  relative  positions.  G  iles  Roy  ton  saw  the 
dull  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and  the  involuntary  clench 
of  his  hand  as  he  said — 

**  This  to  me,  Royton !  What  am  I  to  under- 
stand ?'l 

''Any  thing  you  please,  sir;*!  and  a  sort  of 
derisive  smile  lurked  for  an  instant  round  the 
man's  mouth.  Mark  Danson  was  enraged  be- 
yond all  prudence  and  self-control. 

'*  This  is  insufferable,  fellow !  I  have  borne 
enough  of  this  kind  of  insolence  from  you  lately ; 
you  are  presuming  upon  my  unfortunate  connec- 
tion with  your  daughter ;  but  you  may  draw  the 
bow  too  tight.  I  warn  you  that  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  me." 

The  time  was  past  when  Mark  Danson's  an- 
ger was  an  occasion  of  fear  and  trembling  to  his 
uncle's  clerk.  The  menace  in  his  words  fell  on 
unmoved  ears ;  even  the  sight  of  his  face,  almost 
livid  ydth  passion,  did  not  afiect  that  exasperat- 
ing coolness.  He  was  still  smiling  when  he  threw 
away  the  twisted  strip  of  paper,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  repeating,  '*  Dangerous !  I  can  be- 
lieve that,  taking  into  account  what  you  have  al- 
ready done  in  other  quarters.  I  happen  to  know 
that  you  don't  always  give  warning  beforehand." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Royton  ?" 

*'  I  will  tell  yon  presently,  when  you  are  not 
so  much  excited.  First  come  to  the  business  that 
made  you  send  forme  here  ;  ten  minutes  of  the 
time  is  gone  now,"  glancing  at  the  time-piece  as 
he  spoke. 

Mark  Danson  writhed  in  his  chair.  He  knew 
that  he  had  made  a  false  move,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  losing  his  temper,  when 
his  policy  should  have  been  to  conciliate.  He 
was  still  working  to  gain  possession  of  the  paper 
which  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  could  induce 
Eleanor  to  give  up.  His  last  hope  rested  in  her 
father,  and  that  morning  he  had  expected  to  re- 
ceive his  final  answer.  *'  Fool,"  he  said,  men- 
tally— **  fool  that  I  was  to  show  my  hand  so  soon ! 
why  not  wait  until  I  had  squeezed  the  sponge?" 

He  spoke  in  a  conciliating  tone.  *' Royton, 
you  have  brought  this  upon  yourself ;  you  know 
that  I  am  accustomed  to  exact  and  receive  all 
proper  respect  from  my  uncle's  clerks,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  I  can  in  any  case  forget  what  is 
due  to  my  position  in  the  firm." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  acquiefSed  Giles  Royton, 
in  the  same  cool  tone  whicli  he  had  preserved 
throughout  the  interview: 

The  other  looked  at  him  suspiciously  fh>m 
under  his  bent  brows.  He  was  painfully  in  the 
dark  about  that  alteration  of  manner  of  which 
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he  complained,  for  mixed  with  the  man^s  dislikOi 
which  he  now  made  no  attempt  to  disguise,  there 
was  a  Bting  of  cool  contempt,  which  chafed  him 
more  because  it  came  from  a  source  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  despise.  There  had  been  words 
used,  which  he  recalled  with  a  lurking  sense  of 
uneasiness.  Perhaps  his  own  conscience  had 
gi^en  them  a  point,  for  thej  seemed  to  implj  a 
double  meaning  —  a  knowledge  of  something 
which  might  possibly  be  turned  against  himself. 

**  Five  minutes  more  gone,*'  said  Etoyton,  com- 
posedly, keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  time-piece. 
"  We  have  only  half  an  hour  now." 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure — only  half  an  hour.  I'm 
glad  you  reminded  me."  And  Mark  Danson 
shuffled  nervously  among  some  papers  on  his 
desk.  He  had  lost  his  usual  self-command, 
and  did  not  feel  himself  master  of  the  situation. 
''Well,  Roy  ton,  I  have  waited  your  own  time. 
When  last  we  talked  this  over,  yon  agreed  to  con- 
sider my  proposal,  and  try  what  you  could  do  to 
influence  Eleanor  to  see  where  her  real  interest 
lay.  As  I  expect,  you  have  kept  faith  with  me. 
I  sent  for  you  this  morning  to  ask  if  you  can  give 
me  a  decided  answer.'* 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  can." 

Mark  leaned  forward,  his  voice  sharp  and 
eager,  as  he  said,  '<  Of  coarse  she  consents  to 
give  up  the  paper,  but  will  she  promise,  and  ac- 
cept the  terms  I  ofier :  a  comfortable  life  pro- 
vision, and  ease  and  happiness  for  yourself  and 
her  in  a  new  land,  until  circumstances  enable 
me  to  acknowledge  her?" 

Giles  Royton  was  generally  slow  of  speech  and 
movement.  Mark  breathed  an  anathema  on  the 
sluggish  tongue,  and  in  his  impatience  would 
like  to  have  shaken  the  words  from  him.  They 
came  at  last :  '*  No  doubt  a  liberal  offer  on  your 
side,  and  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  saving  us 
trouble,  and  packing  us  off  so  snugly  out  of  every 
body's  way  ;  but  there's  no  law  for  ruling  the 
obstinacy  of  women,  and  your  wife  happens  to 
be  one  who  makes  up  her  mind  for  once  and  all. 
She  refuses  to  promise  any  thing,  and  her  mes- 
sage to  you  is,  that  she  asks  nothing  but  what  it 
is  right  you  should  give." 

"And  the  paper,"  struck  in  Mark,  almost 
breathless  with  suppressed  rage,  and  the  ex- 
citement which  he  found  it  so  hard  to  govern. 

"  She  will  not  give  it  up." 

"  And  you  have  failed  to  get  it  from  her.  ** 

"  Yes." 

**  Then  you  have  miserably  bungled  the  afikir, 
as  I  might  have  foreseen.  Why  did  you  not  use 
other  means,  as  I  suggested  ?  You  surely  knew 
which  was  her  private  drawer,  and  might  have 
borrowed  her  keys  without  her  knowledpe." 

"You  mean  that  /,  her  father,  should  have 
sneaked  into  her  chamber  like  a  thief,  and 
stolen  her  papers." 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  take  that  ugly  view  of  a  lit- 
tle harmless  transaction.  I  say,  if  she  is  blind 
to  her  own  advantage,  yon  have  a  right  to  act 
for  her." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  it  is  for  her  advantage ; 
but  even  if  it  was,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 


I  play  that  thief's  trick  on  my  child.     I   could 
never  look  Nelly  in  the  faoe  again." 

"Sentimental  rubbish  I"  sneered  Maik. 
"  You  led  me  to  believe  that  you  took  a 
sensible  view  of  the  matter,  and  wonld  aid  me 
to  the  best  of  your  power.  I  see  now  that  you 
have  been  playing  me  double." 

"And  if  I  have,"  replied  Boyton  quietly, 
"  can  you  wonder  that,  being  so  long  associated 
with  a  master-hand  at  the  game  like  yourself, 
I  try  to  emulate  yon  now  and  then  ?" 

Mark  Danson  turned  fiercely  upon  him. 
"Look  here,  Royton,  if  you  value  your  place 
yon  will  keep  civil.  Not  to. waste  time  in  talk 
that  will  only  make  things  worse  between  ua, 
tell  me  if  you  have  counted  the  cost,  and  taken 
into  account  the  possible  result  of  this  obsti- 
nacy of  yonr  daughter." 

"That  is  easily  done,  Mr.  Danson.  Aa  El- 
eanor will  not  resign  her  claim  (and  even  your 
uncle  could  not  blame  her  for  that),  yon  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  yonr  marriage." 

"Never,  Giles  Royton!  I  could  not,  if  I 
had  the  wish ;  for  my  proud  old  uncle  would 
never  forgive  the  ruse  which  I  have  practised  to 
hide  this  wretched  secret,  besides  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  marriage.  For  me,  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  to  give  him  as  a  niece  the  di^ughter 
of  one  of  the  least  respectable  among  his  clerks 
— a  gambler  I" 

He  almost  hissed  out  the  last  word,  which  he 
flung  defiantly  at  his  listener,  as  something  that 
would  hit  and  hurt.     It  did  both.     A  deadly 
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paleness  came  over  Giles  Royton's  face,  and 
with  it  a  strange,' pained  look. 

"  Gambler!"  he  muttered  to  himself;  " that 
is  true  enough :  it  has  drained  my  money,  and 
kept  me  down.  But,  Nelly,  this  is  something 
new."  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood  before  the 
master's  desk,  stooping  his  shoulders  like  one 
who  already  began  to  feel  his  age.  Standing 
thus,  with  the  light  falling  on  his  thin  gray  hair, 
something  of  the  old  deprecating  manner  seemed 
to  have  come  back ;  but  now  there  was  another 
look,  a  new  expression,  that  made  it  seem  any 
thing  but  a  feeble  face.  Mark  Danson  took  si- 
lent note  of  him.  He  spoke  in  a  changed  voice : 
"  Is  this  true,  sir  ?  Am  I  the  bar  between  yon 
two  ?  Is  it  because  she  belongs  to  me  that  rou 
are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  Nelly?*' 

The  answer  was  an  evasion:  "Yon  might 
have  known  that  long  ago." 

The  clerk  shifted  his  position,  making  a  slight 
shuffling  noise  with  his  feet.  He  had  turned 
away  his  face,  gazing  through  the  dull  office 
window  with  a  wistful  far-oif  look,  that  took  in 
poor  Eleanor  in  the  shabby  little  honse  in  Isling- 
ton, and  went  back  over  the  stream  of  years  to 
the  time  when  she  was  a  child.  He  talked  as 
if  to  himself:  "Poor  Nelly!  I  never  guessed 
that  I  was  the  clog  that  kept  her  down.  I  shall 
find  it  hard  to  bear  till  I  am  used  to  it,  but  my 
years  can't  be  many,  and  she  has  to  live  when 
I  am  dead."  He  turned  again  to  Mark..  **I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  sir.  If  yon  will  claim 
your  wife,  and  try  to  make  up  for  past  neglect. 
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I  will  giro  h«r  up-^never  ask  to  see  ber  except 
at  a  distance,  or  go  away  altogether  if  yoa  would 
like  it  better.  It  need  never  be  known  who 
was  her  father ;  and,  for  the  rest,  she  will  be  as 
much  a  lady  as  any  of  them.*' 

Mark  Danson  stared  blankly  at  the  speaker, 
whose  words  were  giving  the  vexed  subject  a 
turn  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  could  not 
comprehend  in  his  own  selfish  skepticism.  If 
he  had  had  any  latent  faith  in  the  better  part  of 
human  nature,  and  there  had  been  any  chord 
of  feeling  to  be  stirred  into  sympathy  with  what 
was  good  and  true,  he  could  not  but  have  been 
moved  by  that  touch  of  diviner  nature  working 
in  Giles  Royton — the  one  redeeming  impulse 
that  was  capable  of  lifting  him  up  from  moral 
degradation  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  self-sacrifice, 
which  had  in  it  no  alloy  of  worldly  motive. 

Without  waiting  to  be  answered,  he  went  on 
ruffling  his  scanty  hair  like  one  who  did  not 
quite  know  what  he  did,  with  the  look  of  old 
age  showing  more  plainly  on  him.  '*  Yes,  sir, 
I  will  cast  myself  off  from  Nelly ;  give  her  en- 
tirely to  you  and  your  world,  and  keep  myself 
always  out  of  her  way  and  yours.  I  will  do  it 
for  her  sake,  and  ask  nothing — only  your  word 
that  you  will  be  a  true  husband  to  her." 

But  Mark  Danson  met  the  passionate  appeal 
with  unmoved  eyes.  *'  Yon  talk  of  what  is  im- 
possible," he  said,  hastily.  '*  Nothing  that  you 
can  do  would  keep  it  from  being  known  that  I 
had  married  out  of  my  sphere.  I  tell  you  it 
can  not  be  done." 

'*  Which  means  that  you  will  not  do  her  jus- 
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tice. 

"  Yes,  if  yon  call  it  so.  I  mean  that  I  can 
not  now  present  your  daughter  to  the  world  as 
Mrs.  Danson." 

*'  Then  yon  are  a  greater  villain  than  I  took 
you  for,  even  when — *'  He  stopped  abrnptly, 
and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Mark  watched  the  hardening  face,  wondering 
at  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  he  read  there. 
'*  If  she  would  only  consent  to  my  arrangement, 
which  would  settle  every  thing  so  comfortably," 
he  mnrmured. 

**She  will  not,"  said  the  fother,  fiercely; 
**  and  if  it  rests  with  me,  she  shall  not  1" 

'^Then  you  are  reckless  of  the  ruin  which 
will  fall  upon  yourself?" 

'^  Yes ;  reckless  of  any  hurt  that  you  can  do 
me,  for  I  happen  to  hold  a  check  against  yon, 
and  fear  goes  farther  than  any  thing  with  cow- 
ards." 

'*  What,  fellow !  you  shall  repent  this." 

"  Wait,  sir ;  I  have  not  quite  said  my  say." 
As  Giles  Royton  spoke,  he  came  closer  to  him, 
and  whispered,  '*!  hold  proof  that  you  are  a 
forger!** 

Those  words  were  potent  enough  to  make 
Mark  Danson  start  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  and 
leave  him  cowed  and  trembling,  gazing  with  a 
land  of  abject  terror  into  the  face  of  the  man 
who  had  spoken  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


END  OF  THE   SEARCH. 


''Thesb,  Mr.  Artist,**  concluded  George 
Bland,  with  an  air  of  relief,  secretly  gmtified 
as  he  watched  the  flushed,  eager  face  of  his  au- 
ditor; **at  last  the  burden  is  off  my  mind.  I 
have  told  what  I  had  to  tell,  and  fulfilled  the 
mission  that  brought  me  from  Calcutta.  I  don't 
scruple  to  own  that  I*ve  done  it  under  difficul- 
ties. If  it  hadn't  been  that  I  took  it  upon  me 
at  his  death-bed,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  throw  the  thing  up  many  times,  when  I've 
been  hard  pressed ;  but  I  happen  to  have  some 
pluck,  and  can  cut  up  pretty  tough  in  my  way 
when  I  set  myself  to  do  a  thing — ^and  I  think 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  it,*'  he 
might  have  added,  but  did  not,  preferring  for 
the  present  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  sordid  as- 
pect of  the  question,  and  endeavor  to  give 
the  artist  a  rather  heroic  cast  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

It  suited  him  to  try  to  confirm  the  favorable 
impression  which  he  fancied  he  had  already  pro- 
duced, for  in  Charles  Marston  his  instincts  told 
him  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  character  of  a 
far  different  type  to  the  phlegmatic,  cautious 
Lawyer  Markham,  whom  he  began  to  regard 
as  a  disagreeable  necessity  in  the  business,  and 
one  likely  to  prove  an  unpleasant  check  on  the 
future  generosity  of  the  heir.  His  convictions 
were  strong  on  the  one  point  of  his  success. 
He  believed  that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  search,  and  really 'discovered  the  missing 
son  of  Colonel  Rivers. 

**  And  you  say  you  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  strange  history  ?"  said  Charles,  nervously 
examining,  by  turns,  the  locket  and  miniature 
which  he  held  in  his  hands. 

**  Every  word.  I  have  only  given  you  the 
simple  statement  of  facts,  just  as  it  was  con- 
fided to  me." 

*'  Yet  it  seems  so  unreal.  I  could  rather  fancy 
it  a  leaf  out  of  a  romance,  than  any  thing  that 
has  occurred  in  actual  life." 

George  Bland  smiled  softly  as  he  said,  ' '  I 
hope  soon  to  see  yon  in  possession  of  what  will 
makei  it  all  pleasantly  real,  Mr.  Rivers.'* 

Charles  started  as  his  visitor  gave  him  the 
new  name. 

'*  To-morrow  I  shall  almost  fancy  I  have 
been  dreaming  all  this,  it  seems  so  hard  to  real- 
ize. You  a  stranger,  of  whom  I  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge,  come  upon  me  suddenly, 
and  make  revelations  which,  if  true,  disclose  a 
strange  incident  in  my  life,  and  draw  back  the 
veil  which  has  hitherto  hidden  the  past  from 
me,  and  will  entail  new  duties,  new  relations, 
and—" 

*'  Better  than  all,  a  new  future,  as  the  heir  of 
Colonel  River6*s  wealth,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Bland, 
filling  in  the  sentence. 

'*  But  it  requires  more  proof,"  said  Charles, 
thoughtfully  regarding  the  miniature.  "  If  I 
know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Markham,  I  should  say 
he  is  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  too 
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shrewd  a  lawjer,  to  take  up  «  caw  oni  of  mere 
nuppositiona,  or  recognize  a  nephew  froia  what 
may  be  only  a  chance  resemblance  between  two 
poTtrBitij  ereii  with  mj  ilender  stock  of  le(cal 
knowledge,  I  know  that  »  claim  aiippnrted  bj 
nn  better  fonndation  than  this  woold  (all  to 
the  groand  at  once." 


U  not  BO  easy  to  hare  patience  when  a  line  fbr. 
inne  is  held  in  the  balance." 

"  Never  minil  the  foitane,"  said  Charles,  k 
little  irritablj.  "The  first  conudeiation  is,  an 
1  fairly  entitled  to  it  ?  for  I  wonid  not  lend 
myaelf  to  any  thing  nnjnat  or  diBhonorable  to 
gain  thne  times  the  amount  of  Colonel  Rireri's 


"  Qnite  trne,  Mr.  Rivera.  I  pre  yon  tliat 
name  feeling  anre  it  is  youra  by  riiiht,  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned." 

"  Bnt  how,  Mr.  Bland  ?" 

"Patience,  and  von  ahall  eee,  thongh  I  own  it 


wealth,  whatcTcr  that  mar  be;  if  I  lose  it,  Isbull 
not  be  nny  poorer  than  I  was  before,  and  the  dis- 
appointment will  not  kill  me." 

"  I  call  that  the  philosophy  of  genins,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Bland,  with  a  covert  sneer  in  hU 
wordi,  "which  I  can  admire  bnl  not  imitate. 
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I  fear  I  am  too  fond  of  richee ;  but  then  I  am 
not  gifted,  and  I  don't  paint  pictures." 

Ckarles  knitted  his  brow,  and  gave  the  speak- 
er a  flash  from  bis  dark  eyes  which  warned  him 
that  ho  was  in  danger  of  going  too  far.  Mr. 
Bland  instantly  changed  his  tone,  and  became 
serioQS. 

*'  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  was  inclined  to  laugh  at 
▼our  doubts,  because  I  have  no  fear  of  the  case, 
which  rests  entirely  on  the  question  of  your 
identity  with  the  child  who  was  stolen  from  his 
nurse  in  India,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I 
have  reason  to  beliere  that  it  can  be  clearly 
proved.  You  will  wonder  what  led  me  to  seek 
you  out  from  the  crowds  of  young  men  in  Lon- 
don. I  will  tell  you,  but  first  I  have  a  request 
to  make :  have  you  any  objection  to  let  me  ex- 
amine your  left  wrist.*' 

'*  None  whatever,"  replied  Charles,  baring  it 
for  bis  inspection  ;  *'  bat  it*s  rather  an  odd  fancy 
of  yours,  and  I  shall  expect  to  be  further  enlight- 
ened on  the  subject." 

George  Bland  was  holding  his  wrist,  and  ex- 
amining it  with  an  air  of  carious  attention, 
tracing  with  his  finger  the  intersecting  blue 
lines  that  marked  the  veins.  Bat  while  he 
looked,  the  smiling,  self-satisfied  face  suddenly 
clouded,  and  after  a  few  seconds  he  dropped  it 
with  a  look  of  blank  disappointment,  muttering, 
*^  No  trace  here,  yet  he  said  it  would  be  certain 
to  show,  for  he  would  carry  it  to  his  grave." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  interrogated  the  ar- 
tist, rearranging  his  coat-sleeve.  "  And  what  is 
it  you  are  so  anxious  to  find  on  my  wrist  ?" 

*'  The  trace  of  a  scar  or  seam,  as  from  a  deep 
cut."  Mr.  Bland  spoke  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
**  It  would  not  be  of  so  much  account,  but  from 
what  the  old  lawyer  tells  me,  it  was  made  known 
when  the  boy  was  lost  as  one  of  the  signs  by 
which  be  was  to  be  recognized.  It  seems  that 
while  the  Colonel  was  in  England  with  his  son, 
after  his  wife's  death,  young  Rivers  nearly  kill- 
ed himself  by  a  fall  from  a  window  on  to  some 
glass  frames  in  the  garden  ;  that's  old  Markham's 
version,  it's  no  matter  now,  only  we  want  the 
trace  of  the  scar.'* 

"  Is  it  any  thing  like  this  ?"  asked  Charles, 
uncovering  his  right  arm,  and  displaying  a  faint 
red  line  across  his  wrist. 

Mr.  Bland  uttered  an  exclamation.  **  It  was 
my  mistake  ;  he  must  have  told  me  the  right  in- 
stead of  the  left  wrist,  and  I  am  not  deceived 
after  all..  Now  Lawyer  Mark  ham  may  be  told 
that  his  nephew  is  found,  and  before  long  I  hope 
to  congratulate  you  on  coming  into  your  own." 

The  artist's  face  fl ushed.  * '  I  knew  there  was 
something  strange  about  my  history,  when  he 
whom  I  had  been  taught  to  love  as  my  father 
told  me,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  I  had  no  real 
right  to  the  name  of  Marston,  and  was  only  his 
son  by  adoption.  He  had  shrunk  from  telling 
me  before,  because  he  wished  me  to  regard  him 
as  a  parent.  He  confessed  that  a  great  wrong 
had  been  done  me — not  by  himself,  but  another, 
whom  he  did  not  name;  further  than  that  I 
know  nothing.     It  was  then  that  he  placed  in 


my  hands  the  locket,  which  I  remembered  wear- 
ing when  a  boy." 

**  Have  you  other  recollections  of  that  time?" 
queried  Mr.  Bland,  eagerly. 

'*  Nothing  but  fragments,  disconnected  like 
broken  dreams;  sometimes  I  recall  a  garden 
with  a  fountain,  and  a  pale,  beautiful  lady  lying 
on  a  low  conch  propped  with  pillows  ;  but  that 
seems  to  roe  so  far  back,  and  the  impression  is 
so  dimly  defined,  that  I  can  not  tell  whether  it 
is  real,  or  only  something  I  have  seen  in  a  pic- 
ture. More  distinctly,  I  can  remember  going 
in  a  ship  with  a  tall,  kind-looking  gentleman, 
and  one  or  two  black  men,  who  must  have  been 
his  servants,  and  then  there  falls  across  my 
mind  the  shadow  of  a  dark-bearded  face,  with 
fierce,  bright  eyes,  likely  to  terrify  a  ehild ;  be- 
yond that  all  is  confused.  My  adopted  father 
told  me  that  when  about  six  or  seven  I  had  a 
fever  which  kept  me  ill  for  months,  perhaps  it 
helped  to  weaken  my  memory  of  the  past." 

**  Just  so ;  but  there  is  proof  enough  of  your 
identity.  No  one  can  raise  a  doubt  that  you 
are  the  son  of  Colonel  Rivers.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  sought  you  out  after  meeting  you  in 
Lawyer  Markham's  office.  First,  the  name  of 
Marston,  which  I  remembered  was  that  of  the 
English  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  have 
adopted  you.  He  was  first  cousin  to  the  man 
who  was  your  father's  enemy.  Then  something 
about  your  face  struck  me ;  I  know  now  that  it 
was  a  likeness  between  you  and  the  portrait  in 
the  miniature." 

"  My  mother,  though  I  never  knew  it  until 
to-day,"  said  Charles,  in  a  low  voice,  adding,  as 
if  to  himself,  '*  it  was  cruel  to  hide  it  from. me 
all  these  years  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  meant  for 
the  best.  He  gave  me  a  father^s  care,  and  left 
me  all  he  possessed  from  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tune/ and  did  what  he  could  to  atone  for  his 
kinsman's  sin.  I  forgive  him  freely,  but  the 
other—" 

"  He,  too,  is  dead,"  said  George  Bland,  sim- 
ply. 

"  And,  therefore,  beyond  earthly  judgment," 
added  Charles.     *'  You  do  well  to  remind  me 
that  death  cancels  all ;  and,  from  what  you  say, 
he  repented  at  last,  and  wished .  to  undo  his  . 
work." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  the  artist  had  time  to  recover  his  self- 
possession.  Then  Mr.  Bland  again  took  up  the 
talk. 

"The  next  step  will  be  for  you  to  pay  your 
respects  to  Mr.  Markham  in  the  new  character 
of  his  nephew.  There  I  must  warn  you  to  act 
with  caution ;  we  may  have  to  contend  with  a 
little  jealousy.  Though  I  thought  him  the 
proper  person  to  apply  to  for  assistance,  and 
placed  important  papers  in  his  hands,  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  miniature,  nor  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  name  of  Marston.  I  kept  it  back 
for  obvious  reasons." 

The  speaker  did  not  vouchsafe  any  definition 
of  his  obvious  reasons ;  he  was  reticent  about 
telling  Charles  that,  having  only  a  speculative 
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interest  in  the  case,  he  was  saspicious  of.  undue 
participation  in  the  secret  which  he  had  always 
intended  to  trade  upon. 

The  other  roused  himself  from  a  reverie,  and 
said,  **  In  the  mean  time  what  about  the  present 
possessor  ?  We  are  overlooking  that  part  of  the 
subject." 

"  You  mean  yonr  father's  daughter  by  the 
second  marriage.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  be 
a  pity  for  such  a  fine  fortune  to  be  wasted  on  a 
l^irl.  I  suppose  you  know  that  she  is  ward  to 
Daniel  Crawton,  the  rich  merchant  ?'* 

A  scarcely  perceptible  sneer  curled  his  lips  as 
he  uttered  the  name. 

Charles  started.  ''That  is  Hugh's  uncle, 
and  it  must  have  been  her  I  saw  with  him  at 
the  Boy al  Academy."  Then  followed  thoughts 
which  he  did  not  speak  aloud.  '*  I  am  glad  my 
new  sister  is  not  sour-looking  or  ugly,  I  and 
hope  we  shall  like  each  other." 

George  Bland  soon  after  took  his  leave,  hav- 
ing arranged  for  a  meeting  next  day  at  the  of- 
iice  of  Lawyer  Markham,  when  all  the  necessary 
proceedings  were  to  be  decided  upon.  Before 
tbey  parted,  he  managed  to  open  the  way  for 
future  negotiation  by  dropping  a  delicate  hint 
about  his  own  worldly  losses,  and  the  large 
I^ecuniary  sacrifices  which  the  affair  had  cost  him 
from  the  first. 

When  Charles  Marston — or  Rivers,  as  we 
must  now  call  him — found  himself  i^in  alone, 
he  paced  the  room  for  some  minutes,  then  walk- 
ed into  his  studio,  and  subsided  into  quiet  before 
his  nearly  completed  picture. 

*'My  Margaret,"  he  murmured  softly,  then 
fell  to  dreaming  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ITNDER   FOOT. 

''Yon  are  the  young  man  who  was  here  on 
Mondav  named  Crawton  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Mr.  Jackson  is  engaged,  but  he  left  this  for 
you  ;"  and  the  little  hard-faced  man,  who  was 
general  manager  and  factotum  to  Messrs.  Jack- 
son and  Co.,  pushed  a  slip  of  paper  into  the 
hand  that  was  eagerly  extended  to  receive  it. 

Sony  to  Bay  ire  are  salted— J  aoksom  &  Co. 

It  contained  only  these  few  words,  but  they 
were  enough  to  crush  out  the  last  sustaining 
hope  from  a  young  heart,  and  scatter  into  air 
the  dreams  which  had  been  woven  upon  that 
one  solitary  chance  of  success — dreams  of  brave, 
helpful  struggle,  to  be  rewarded  at  last  by  fiiir 
and  honorable  recognition.  *  That  was  all  he 
asked,  the  opportunity  to  work  and  raise  him- 
self. 

Poor  Hugh !  just  when  his  heart  was  growing 
sick  from  repeated  failures,  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Co.  had  been  the  only  firm  where  his  application 
had  been  met  with  the  request  to  call  again. 
His  sanguine  fancy  had  interpreted  it  as  a  hope- 


ful sign,  and  on  -  that  slight  foundation  he  had 
begun  to  build  his  fabric  of  promise,  which  the 
merchant's  curt  missive  had  so  rudely  dashed 
down.  His  fingers  clung  tremblingly  about  the 
slip  of  paper,  and  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
steady  himself,  and  hold  up  his  head  in  the 
presence  of  the  little  hard-faced  man,  who  wtis 
scmtiuizing  him  through  his  steel-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. 

"  Suited,  always  suited,"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath ;  "  ever  the  same  answer  to  crash 
me  down.  Even  Cousin  Mark  thought  it  like- 
ly I  might  succeed  here ;  but  it  seems  no  use 
trying  any  longer  to  swim  against  the  stream 
which  has  set  against  me." 

While  he  stood  there,  a  tall  young  man,  with 
a  pen  behind  his  ear,  came  from  the  outer  office, 
brushing  rather  unceremoniously  against  Hogh 
Crawton  as  he  placed  a  bundle  of  papers  on  .the 
manager's  desk,  at  the  same  moment  favoring 
him  with  a  leisurely  survey,  and  with  a  kind  of 
supercilious  pity,  that  made  Hugh's  face  bum. 
His  humiliation  was  complete  when  Mesi^rs. 
Jackson's  representative,  after  exchanging  some 
business  talk  with  the  clerk,  was  seen  to  shrng 
his  shoulders  with  a  significant  glance  towards 
Hugh,  as  he  leaned  forward,  saying,  pointedly, 
"  You  have  read  your  answer,  which  you  are  to 
take  as  final.'* 

"  I  have,"  faltered  Hugh. 

"  Then  you  need  not  wait  any  longer,  as  there 
IS  no  other  message  for  you." 

And  with  a  manner  that  was  intended  to 
confirm  this  summary  hint  of  dismissal,  the 
manager  resumed  his  talk  with  the  clerk,  tam- 
ing his  back  upon  Hugh,  as  though  his  existence 
was  to  be  ignored  from  that  moment. 

The  young  man  turned  proudly  away,  the 
scarlet  flush  of  shame  burning  hotly  in  his 
cheeks ;  shame  not  only  for  his  own  humiliation, 
but  the  insulting  heartlessness  of  the  man  who 
had  given  that  double  sting  to  his  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  once  thought  of  trying  to  obtain 
a  personal  interview  with  the  principal,  Mr. 
Jackson,  with  some  va^e  hope  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  reconsider  his  decision,  and,  per- 
haps, find  him  some  kind  of  employment  in  the 
firm ;  but  now  this  idea  was  utterly  rejected,  and  he 
choked  back  the  unspoken  words,  almost  angry, 
and  ready  to  charge  himself  with  meanness  for 
ever  favoring  such  an  intention. 

Without  deigning  another  glance  towards  the 
desk  where  the  two  still  continued  talking,  the 
manager,  in  his  pompous  self-importance,  pur- 
posely, as  it  seemed  to  Hugh's  chafed  spirit, 
making  a  parade  of  his  insulting  disregard  of  his 
presence,  the  young  man  walked  steadily  out  of 
the  office,  his  manner  losing  none  of  its  gentle- 
manly dignity  from  the  crush  he  had  just  received. 
The  firm  step  and  the  erect  head  betrayed  noth- 
ing of  the  heartache  which  he  carried  with  him, 
nor  showed  any  sign  of  the  despair  that  gloom- 
ed over  his  expressive  face  when  he  was  fairly 
out  of  sight  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Co.,  and  had  turned  aside  from  the  noise 
of  traffic,  striking  into  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
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smiled  above  that  dreaty  brick  -  and  -  mortar 
prison.  Outside  he  knew  that  the  bright  spring 
sunshine  was  enriching  the  dusty  pavement  with 
golden  gleams,  and  the  sweet  spring  warmth 
WAS  in  the  air.  He  had  felt  it  that  morning  in 
his  walk  from  Islington.  Bat  it  was  not  these 
thonghts  which  brought  that  sadden  flush  into 
his  cheek.  He  had  other  associations  with  that 
soft  spring  month,  for  it  recalled  the  memory  of 
a  certain  bright  day  in  the  year  that  was  past — 
one  of  his  raro  holidays.  Could  it  really  be 
twelve  months  since  he  went  with  Charles  Mar- 
ston  and  Margaret  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
saw  that  face,  all  light,  and  glow,  and  sparkle, 
which  his  mind  had  preserved  as  a  photograph, 
intensely  vivid  and  real  ? 

80  it  had  remained,  a  mental  picture  which 
he  hoarded  away  and  feasted  iiis  eyes  upon,  with 
something  of  the  same  homage  which  his  artist 
friend  gave  to  his  creations  of  nymphs  and  naiads. 
Since  then  he  had  often  heard  her  name  on  the 
lips  of  his  Coasin  Mark,  who  talked  of  her  with 
an  easy  familiarity,  and  a  certain  tone  of  propria 
etorship,  which  only  left  one  inference  to  be 
drawn.  The  subject  always  irritated  Hugh, 
without  reason,  as  he  tried  to  conrince  himself; 
for  it  ivas  not  likely  that  he  would  ever  be  any 
thingbut  a  stranger  to  his  uncle's  rich  ward.  Still 
the  picture  kept  its  secret  shrine  in  his  memory, 
and  his  irritation  remained,  a  problem  which  he 
had  not  yet  set  himself  to  solve. 

He  came  out  of  his  reverie  with  a  conscious, 
detected  look,  stenily  taking  himself  to  task  for 
indulging  such  thoughts,  and  returned  sadly  to 
present  realities,  preparing  to  grapple  with  the 
grim  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  next. 

."  It  is  the  last  resource,'*  he  said,  gloomily  ; 
'*  I  have  failed  everywhere  else,  so  nothing  is  left 
to  me  now  but  to  go  lower  down.  Pride  shall 
not  bar  my  way.  I  said  I  would  do  it,  and  I  will. 
I  am  ready  for  any  kind  of  work,  however  rough 
and  coarse  ;  I  care  not  so  that  it  be  honest,  and 
will  keep  me  from  being  a  burden  on  those  at 
home." 

Just  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not 
tasted  food  since  his  early  breakfast,  and  some 
idea  of  dinner  crossed  his  mind.  He  had  money 
in  his  possession — a  solitary  silver  coin,  which  his 
.mother  had  forcibly  pressed  upon  him,  with  an 
entreaty  that  he  would  get  dinner  in  the  city. 
But  he  had  his  own  grave  doubts  abont  the  state 
of  the  family  exchequer,  and  uncomfortable  sus- 
picions concerning  the  contents  of  the  bead 
purse,  which  his  mother  always  contrived  to  hur- 
ry from  his  si^ht.  Tiio  result  was  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  allow  his  appetite  any  more  liberal 
provision  than  a  small  roll  and  a  draught  of 
water. 

He  had  jnst  finished  his  light  repast,  and 
emerged  into  the  public  street,  when  he  was  run 
against  by  two  burly  laborers  smoking  short  black 
pipes.  The  sight  of  them  sufficed  to  give  definite 
form  and  color  to  an  idea  which  had  been  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind.  His  refined  sense  shrank  from 
the  conrse  language  and  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco, 
but  he  conquered  the  feeling  at  once,  and  put  his 


question — an  inquiry  as  to  the  locality  of  certain 
extensive  building  works,  where  he  knew  that  a 
large  staff  of  laborers  were  kept.  There  he  in- 
tended to  apply  for  work  on  his  own  account. 
The  men  answered  civilly,  and  gave  him  the  in- 
formation he  songht. 

While  talking  with  the  two  men,  Hngh  had 
not  noticed  the  approach  of  a  low  open  carriage, 
with  two  sleek  gray  ponies,  driven  by  a  middle- 
aged  coachman  in  plain  liveiy.  The  occupants 
were  an  elderly  lady  and  a  young  one.  Hugh 
did  not  see  them  undl  the  carriage  was  within  a 
few  paces  from  him ;  then  he  chanced  to  look  in 
that  direction,  and  saw,  flashing  brightly  out 
from  its  delicate  surrounding  of  lace  and  flowers, 
the  face  which  had  lived  so  long  in  his  dreams — 
gay,  blooming  May  Rivers.  The  blood  leaped 
hotly  to  his  face,  and  every  pulse  quivered  with 
the  wild  thrill  of  recognition.  May  saw  that 
she  was  recognized,  and  acknowledged  it  with  a 
gracious  bend  of  the  head,  and  such  a  smile  as 
Mark  Danson  had  never  succeeded  in  winning 
for  himself.  Hugh  responded  by  raising  his  hat 
with  the  native  grace  of  movement  which  no  ad- 
verse circumstances  could  take  from  him. 

*'  My  dear  May,  I  do  wish  you  would  not  be 
so  impulsive,"  came  in  a  remonstrative  whisper 
from  the  folds  of  Aunt  Lydia's  antique-Iookinf; 
lace  veil.  "To  whom  were  you  bowing,  my 
dear?" 

**  Why,  auntie,  is  it  possible  that  you  did  not 
recognize  him  —  my  guardian's  nephew,  Hugh 
Crawton  ?" 

"  What !  the  person  I  saw  talking  to  those 
low-looking  men?"  and  the  dignified  spin^iter 
looked  her  dismay. 

"  Why  not,  aunt  ?  Perhaps  they  had  been 
asking  him  a  question  ;  and,  after  all,  there  are 
honest  hearts  under  fustian  jnckets.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  seek  for  it, 
we  should  find  as  much  true  courtesy  in  a  wc  rk- 
ing  man  as  in  a  gentleman  in  Rotten  Row : 
'  The  gowd  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  a  mlin's  a 
man  for  a*  that.'  Don't  be  shocked,  dear  aunt. 
I  suppose  this  comes  from  association  with  my 
eccentric  guardian,  and  I  have  caught  something 
of  his  cynical  tone." 

Here  May  laughed,  and  threw  back  her  head 
with  the  pretty,  saucy  gesture  so  characteristic 
of  her.  She  knew  that  Aunt  Lydia  had  aristo- 
cratic sympathies.  The  old  lady  said  nothing, 
but  her  thin  aquiline  nose  confined  a  sniff  of 
disapprobation  to  the  depths  of  a  snowy  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  she  drew  her  velvet  cloak 
more  closely  round  her,  wishing  that  her  darling 
would  not  encourage  such  peculiar  ideas. 

In  the  mean  time  Hugh  Crawton  stood  in  a 
trance  of  pain  and  pleasure,  watching  the  car- 
riage as  it  disappeared.  She  must  have  seen 
him  standing  with  the  laborers,  yet  she  had  bow- 
'  ed  and  smiled ;  but  she  could  not  know  bis  se- 
cret— the  stigma  that  rested  on  his  name.  This 
thought  brought  with  it  a  sharp  pang. 

**  Shall  I  do  it  —  seek  laborer's  work,  and 
divide  mvself  still  farther  from  her  and  her 
sphere?     Yes;  we  can  never  be  any  thing  to 
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each  other,  and  I  mdst  not  break  faith  with  my- 
self.- 

An  hour's  rapid  walking  brought  him  to  the 
place  he  sought — a  large  stone-yard,  guarded  by 
a  huge  mastiff  in  a  green-painted  kennel.  He 
was  directed  to  a  little  wooden  office,  where  a 
short,  thick-set  man  sat  at  a  desk.  After  some 
minutes,  Hugh  came  out,  with  hot  cheeks,  an 
angry  light  in  his  eyes,  and  the  word  '^fail- 
ure *'  stamped  on  his  dry,  parched  lips.  In  re- 
ply to  his  petition  for  work,  he  had  been  roughly 
told  that  there  was  none  to  suit  him ;  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  earn  bis  wages,  for  his 
hands  were  too  white  and  delicate  to  hold  a 
hammer. 

The  great  dog  gave  him  a  friendly  wag  of  his 
tail  as  he  passed,  striding  rapidly  on,  unheeding 
the  curious,  inquisitive  glances  that  were  sent 
after  him. 

**  Am  I  indeed  fit  for  nothing?"  he  asked  him- 
self bitterly  j  *  *  rejected  even  on  the  lower  level. 
What  have  I  done,  that  every  door  should  thus 
be  closed  against  me  ?'* 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 
mat's  verdict. 

Mat  Rivbbs  and  her  aunt  were  going  to 
dine  at  Broombaiik.  The  partners  had  left 
business  early  in  the  day,  and  the  brougham 
had  called  and  taken  up  the  ladies. 

A  visible  change  had  come  over  the  old  mer 
chant  since  the  discharge  of  his  nephew,  Hugh. 
He  shunned  society  more  than  ever,  and  the 
cynical  tone  had  grown  upon  him.  Even  Mark 
Danson  often  felt  the  bite  of  his  caustic  humor, 
and  winced  under  the  lash  of  some  rasping  ob- 
servation that  made  him  anxious  and  uncom- 
fortable, doubtful  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
accident,  or  his  uncle  had  gained  some  inkling 
of  his  own  well-guarded  secrets,  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  which  made  him  turn  pale. 

In  this  way  he  became  a  sort  of  spy  on  his  un- 
cle*ff  movements,  attaching  himself  with  an  ap- 
parently affectionate  partiality  for  his  society, 
though  the  old  man  proved  often  a  morose  com- 
panion. Then  he  grew  nervously  watchful  of 
his  correspondence,  as  though  on  the  lookout  for 
something,  always  distrustful  if  any  letters  mark- 
ed *'  private  "  chanced  to  be  among  them.  He 
had  aJso  fallen  into  a  habit  of  watching  his  uncle's 
face,  which  seemed  to  him  altered  within  the 
last  few  weeks — a  grim,  granite  face,  looking 
years  older,  with  a  harder  set  about  the  mouth, 
and  more  of  that  iron-gray  look,  which  seemed 
meant  to  repel  all  friendly  sympathy.  Then 
the  jealous  bitterness  rose  in  his  heart,  and  if 
he  had  dared,  he  would  have  given  utterance 
to  the  sneer,  *'This  mask  hides  nothing  from 
me.  The  old  man  can't  get  over  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  overthrow  of  his  pet  theories 
about  the  model  young  man.  I  know  that  is  at 
the  root  of  all.  He  had  such  faith  in  our  young 
cashier,  and  was  getting  so  proud  of  him.'' 


Hugh  Crawton  had  come  to  be  a  forbidden 
name  between  the  uncle  and  nephew.  When- 
ever Mark  tried  to  talk  of  him  or  his  fiimily,  he 
was  abruptly  silenced ;  and  once  or  twice,  while 
the  story  of  his  disgrace  was  new,  and  hushed 
murmurs  respecting  it  were  circulating  among 
the  clerks  (for  the  whole  thing  bad  erept  out, 
by  a  sort  of  natural  law  of  revelation),  when 
Mark  had  ventured  to  speak  on  the  subject  to 
his  uncle  in  terms  of  pity,  pleading  for  lenity  to 
Hugh  on  the  score  of  his  youth,  he  had  drawn 
down  upon  himself  a  fierce  outbreak  of  anger 
that  was  seldom  indulged  in  by  the  self-control- 
led Daniel  Crawton. 

The  visits  of  May  Rivers  and  her  aunt  were 
a  great  relief  to  the  monotony  of  life  at  Broom- 
bank.  The  master  of  the  mansion  submitted  to 
them  as  so  many  sacrifices  exacted  by  hiB  po« 
sition  as  guardian;  for  while  he  remained 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  May's  welfare, 
he  held  it  his  duty  to  see  as  much  of  the  girl  as 
possible,  and  learn  all  he  could  of  her  character^ 
for,  under  the  delusion  that  it  would  be  securing 
the  happiness  of  both,  he  still  cherished  a  de- 
sire for  a  union  between  Mark  Danson  and  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend. 

The  important  and  (to  May)  very  tiresome 
business  of  dinner  was  got  through  with  all  due 
propriety.  The  solemn-faced  butler  had  placed 
the  decanters  between  Mark  and  his  uncle,  and 
the  ladies  were  at  liberty  to  follow  Mrs.  Crane 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  dispose  of  themselves 
as  they  pleased.  May  had  dashed  into  a  spirit-  . 
ed  dance  tune  on  the  piano,  whose  keys  were 
stiff  from  want  of  use,  and  which  she  declared 
was  too  sombre  in  its  tone  to  play  any  thing 
lighter  or  livelier  than  the  **  Battle  of  Prague  " 
and  the  "Dead  March  in  Saul;"  so  she  had 
broken  off  in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  and,  leaving 
the  two  elderly  ladies  to  finish  their  interesting 
discussion  concerning  the  roost  approved  reme- 
dy for  indigestion,  she  fluttered  out  of  the  room, 
subsiding  at  last  into  the  depths  of  a  great  easy- 
chair  in  her  favorite  room,  the  library.  She 
liked  its  atmosphere  of  student-like  seclusion, 
and  the  sight  of  its  well-filled  book-shelves.  It 
pleased  her  to  ramble  about,  reading  some  of 
the  hard  names  on  the  backs  of  the  grand  old 
folios,  for  which  she  had  great  reverence,  but 
had  not  yet  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  studying. 
She  had  picked  up  a  volume  of  travels,  with  a 
view  of  beguiling  the  long  hours ;  but  she  was 
rather  disposed  to  sit  still  and  dream,  with  her 
little  restless  hands  crossed  on  the  back  of  the 
unopened  book,  and  her  gi-aceful  head  nestling 
against  the  crimson  back  of  the  chair.  These 
fits  of  musing  generally  came  over  her  during  a 
visit  at  Broombank;  something  about  the  place 
seemed  to  make  her  grave  and  quiet,  like  the 
rest  of  the  people  she  saw  there.  Perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  so  much  associated  with  old  peo- 
ple, she  saucily  told  Aunt  Lydia.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  Mr.  Mark  Danson:  he  lived  at 
Broombank;  and  he  was  certainly  not  old, 
neither  was  he  exactly  young.  She  did  not 
mean  in  years,  but  tone  and  manner.     There 
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wai  something  wsntinji^,  sbe  could  not  tell  what, 
to  make  him  reach  her  standard  of  what  a  joang 
man  should  be.  This  was  always  her  condn- 
sion,  and  the  problem  remained  unsolved. 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
that  she  did  not  know  the  door  had  opened  and 
a  cautions  step  was  creeping  towards  her,  until 
roused  by  the  sound  of  Murk  Danson's  yoioe. 
He  always  made  a  point  of  following  the  ladies 
early  after  dinner.  Not  finding  May  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  guessed  where  she  had  taken 
refuge,  and  went  at  once  to  the  library. 

The  willfal  young  heiress  receired  him  with- 
out any  show  of  pleasure.  She  was  not  grati- 
fied by  the  invasion  of  her  solitude,  and  it  was 
not  in  her  to  simulate  a  feeling  that  she  had 
not. 

''I  am  half  afraid  yon  will  think  this  an  in- 
tmsion,  Miss  Riyen ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  coold  make  myself  comfortable  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  I  diyined  that  I  should 
find  you  here." 

'*  bid  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Danson  ?" 

*'I  hope  yon  are  not  angry." 

**  Angry!  how  absurd  to  think  that  I  could 
be  moved  by  sach  a  trifle,  as  if  you  did  not 
know  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  go  anywhere  you  please  ;**  and 
May,  taming  over  the  leaves  of  her  boolE,  gave 
him  a  glance  from  under  her  long  lashes  that 
was  any  thing  but  complimentary  to  himself. 

Mark  bit  his  lip,  as  he  replied,  *' That  means, 
you  are  quite  indifferent  on  the  subject.  It 
would  be  singular  if  I  did  not  know  it,  since 
you  always  take  such  pains  to  impress  me  with 
that  fact" 

She  gave  him  a  saucy  inclination  of  her  head 
by  way  of  assent,  and  looked  down  again  at  her 
book.  From  a  feeling  of  indifference,  not  un- 
mixed with  contempt,  she  had  come  at  last  to 
the  discoveiy  that  she  disliked  her  guardian's 
nephew,  and  had  even  told  Aunt  Lydia,  in  con- 
fidence ;  adding  her  indignant  wonder  thatl>an- 
iel  Crawton  should  make  sach  unfair  distinctions 
as  he  did  between  Mark  Danson  and  that  other 
cousin  whose  father  was  poor. 

The  gentleman  smothered  his  resentment, 
and  severely  tasked  his  conversational  resources 
in  his  efforts  to  amuse  the  fair  guest  May  paid 
him  a  sort  of  languid  attention,  smiling  now  and 
then,  but  contenting  herself  with  monosyllabic 
answers,  and  showing  little  interest  in  any  thing 
he  said,  until  the  talk  chanced  to  turn  on  her 
last  visit  to  the  Academy,  and  her  introduction 
to  his  cousins,  Hugh  Crawton  and  his  sister. 
The  allusion  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to 
Mark.  He  recollected  that  May  had  mention- 
ed it  before,  and  questioned  him  aboat  the 
Crawton  fiunily  more  closely  than  he  thought 
necessary.     He  could  not  forbear  a  sneer. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  hot  my  cousins  would  be 
very  grateful  if  they  knew  how  kindly  you  keep 
them  in  remembrance.  Miss  Rivers,  particular- 
ly now  when  they  are  so  sadly  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy.'* 

''  What,  is  their  father  so  ill  ?" 


*'Not  wone  than  usual;  I  was  alldding  to 
poor  Hugh.  Of  coarse,  it  will  be  a  great  trouble 
to  the  fiimihr ;  they  are,  as  I  said,  sadly  in  need 
of  sympathy,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  even 
their  best  friends  might  find  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding it" 

He  took  pleasure  in  watching  May's  bewilder-  , 
ed  look  as  she  listened. 

"  Tou  talk  strangely,  Mr.  Danson.  What  do 
you  mean  by  calling  your  cousin  poor  Hugh  ?" 

'*  Ah,  I  see  you  are  ignorant  of  what  has  oc- 
curred.    Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell  you." 

**Not  tell!"  repeated  May,  impetuously; 
«  you  must,  Mr.  Danson.  If  yon  do  not,  I  will 
find  out  for  mvself." 

*'  In  that  case  I  will,  as  you  shift  horn  me  all 
responsibility  and  blame." 

Here  he  fancied  he  saw  a  slight  curl  on  the 
young  lady's  lip,  but  he  was  not  sure.  He  coo- 
tlnued,  *'  You  will  understand  me  better  when 
I  say  that  this  unhi^tpy  affair  nearly  concerns 
our  fiunily  credit,  but  I  feel  sure  the  secret  will 
be  safe  in  yqar  keeping." 

''Secret — ^femily  credit,"  faltered  May,  her 
fece  finshing.  "  I  was  wrong  to  let  my  curios- 
ity go  so  far,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  any  thing 
serious.  Family  confidences  should  be  always 
held  sacred ;  I  have  no  right  to  intrude,  neither 
have  I  the  wish.  I  would  rather  not  hear  what 
you  have  to  tell.  Please  let  ua  talk  of  some- 
thing else. 

'*Bnt  your  knowing  it  will  do  no  harm.  Miss 
Rivers,  and  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  be  told. 
With  all  our  caution,  the  thing  will  be  sure  to 
get  whispered  abroad,  and  we  can  not  expect 
strangers  to  spare  the  suspected  person  as  we 
are  doing." 

'*  Suspected  person  ?"  slowly  repeated  May, 
her  large  eyes  dilating. 

Marie  then  told  the  history  of  his  cousin's  dis- 
grace— ^told  it  with  pitiless  accuracy  that  softened 
nothing,  and  did  not  spare  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  though  he  oonfinedhimself  strictly  to  facts, 
and  expressed  no  opinion  of  his  own.  If  he  had 
been  counsel  fbr  the  prosecution,  and  Hugh  Craw- 
ton  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  statement  that  would  have  told  against  him. 
He  watched  with  curious  interest  the  effect  of 
his  communication,  for  May's  face  was  a  study 
in  its  varying  expression  as  she  listened. 

''Do  you  believe iiim  guilty,  Mr.  Danson?" 
she  asked,  slowly. 

He  answered  with  hesitation  that  was  in  it- 
self significant  against  Hugh :  "I  —  I  should 
not  lilce  to  say;  the  oondenming  evidence  is 
very  strong." 

May  took  up  the  defense  in  her  usual  warm, 
impetuous  way,  and  replied,  with  more  force 
than  logic,  "I  don't  care  a  bit  about  the  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Danson,  though  it  is»  as  yon  say, 
against  him.  I  will  not  believe  but  it  is  all  a 
mistake.  I  am  a  stranger  to  your  cousin — I 
have  only  spoken  to  him  once — but  if  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  read  in  faces,  he  looks  like  one 
who  might  be  trusted  with  any  thing." 

Murk  shook  his  head.     "Woman's  reason- 
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ing.  Miss  Biven ;  soiiDds  well,  bnt  would  be 
quite  worthless  with  a  dozen  practical  jarjmen. 
I  am  afWud  it  wonld  fare  badly  with  Hngh  Craw- 
ton,  if  he  went  into  a  court  of  justice  with  no 
better  evidence  in  his  favor." 

**I  call  it  natural  evidence,'*  retorted  Maj, 
|yiqued  at  his  tone ;  ''  and  for  mj  own  part,  Mr. 
Pdnson,  I  should  sooner  expect  to  hear  of  yon 
being  accused  than  your  cousin.'* 

"Would  you,  indeed,"  said  Mark,  dryly. 
*'  Tou  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  frankness. 
Miss  Rivers.  Now,  in  your  case,  I  should  call 
*  natural  evidence  *  a  predisposition  to  fiivorable 
judgment  of  certain  persons." 

Her  color  rose  as  she  said,  "  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  discuss  points  of  definition.'* 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  have  said  any  thing 
to  ofiend  you,  Miss  Rivers,  particularly  when  I 
wish  to  convey  my  grateful  sense  of  the  warm 
sympathy  which  yoo,  a  stranger,  have  evinced 
for  mv  cousin." 

May  looked  at  him  steadily,  not  sure  that 
some  covert  sarcasm  did  not  lurk  beneath  his 
tvords.  At  that  moment  her  fiat  went  out 
against  him,  and  she  decided  that  she  disliked 
Mr.  Mark  Danson  more  than  ever.  Something 
in  his  manner  provoked  her,  and  she  wanted  to 
retort,  but  the  words  wonld  not  come. 

He  resumed :  ''My  sympathy  goes  with  the 
family,  though  I  am  afraid  Hngh  Crawton's 
mother  has  spoiled  him  by  her  training.  There 
is  generally  some  fault  of  that  kind,  when  only 
sons  do  not  turn  out  well." 

''  I  deny  that  libel,"  struck  in  a  well-known 
voice  that  made  both  start ;  and,  turning  round, 
to  Mark's  unutterable  dismay,  he  saw  his  uncle 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

How  long  he  had  been  there,  and  how  much 
he  had  overheard  of  their  talk,  could  not  be  told. 
Their  attention  had  been  so  preoccupied,  that 
the  opening  of  the  door  had  not  disturbed  them, 
and  they  had  not  a  suspicion  of  his  proximity 
until  he  spoke.  May  thought  her  guardian 
seemed  unusually  excited;  only  Mark  knew, 
from  certain  signs,  how  angrjr  he  was. 

**  Yes,  I  say,  a  libel,  and  an  ungallant  speech, 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  It  has  been  Hugh 
Crawton's  good  fortune  to  have  a  mother  ex- 
emplary in  every  sense;  but  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  despise  men  who  are  always  ready 
to  cast  reflections  upon  women.  It  is  an  insult 
to  their  own  mothers." 

His  words  swept  over  them  like  a  biting  gust 
of  'wind.  May  looked  at  him  with  mingled 
wonder  and  awe  Sn  her  brown  eyes.  Mark  did 
not  venture  a  reply,  but  sat  so  cowed  and  crest- 
fallen, that  the  young  lady  felt  increasing  con- 
tempt for  him. 

Daniel  Crawton  spoke  again:  "Take  this 
lesson  to  heart,  Mark  Danson,  and  while  under 
ray  roof,  do  not  dare  again  to  drag  Mrs.  Craw- 
ton into  your  discussions  of  family  affairs." 
He  then  turned  to  his  ward,  saying,  "  Miss  Riv- 
ers, I  have  a  communication  to  make,  and  must 
have  a  few  minutes'  private  talk  with  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  an  open  letter 


which  he  hdd  in  his  hand.  His  nephew  un- 
derstood the  hint,  and  rose  at  once,  muttering 
something  about  "not  wishing  to  intrude,'*  and, 
inwardly  deploring  his  own  ill-luck,  hurried  from 
the  room  with  more  speed  than  dignity,  leaving 
his  uncle  to  make  the  communication  which  he 
rightly  guessed  had  reference  to  the  letter  which 
he  had  seen. 

It  had  only  arrived  that  afternoon,  a  young 
man,  looking  like  a  lawyer's  clerk,  having  been 
expressly  sent  from  town  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  May's  guardian.  It  was  from  Mr.  Markham, 
and  contained  the  first  intimation  of  the  new 
claimant  for  the  wealth  of  Colonel  Rivers,  in 
the  person  of  his  long-lost  son. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FATHER  AND  DAUOHTEB. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  I  foel  now  that  I  could  bear  any 
thing,  if  I  could  only  be  sura  that  you  would  soon 
be  well,  or  if  I  could  just  give  up  and  lie  down  in 
your  place  ;*'  and  Giles  Royton  brought  his  hag- 
gard face  closer  to  his  daughter's  pillow. 

She  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks ;  it  was  a 
case  of  complete  prostration  and  debility.  The 
doctor  talked  of  tonics  and  f^h  air,  but  his  pa- 
tient grew  weaker  day  after  day,  and  he  looked 
graver  each  time  that  he  counted  the  feeble  flut- 
tering of  the  pulse  as  her  slender  white  wrist 
lay  so  passively  under  his  fingers.  Perhaps  he 
had  a  suspicion  which  Eleanor  herself  oould  have 
confirmed,  that  she  was  drooping  under  a  sick- 
ness of  mind  rather  than  of  body.  But  on  this 
subject  the  lips  of  both  were  sealed,  and  the 
poor  heart  ached  on,  as  many  other  hearts  are 
aching  round  us  every  day ;  for  who  can  guess 
what  depths  of  suffering  lie  hidden  in  some  of 
those  still,  gray  lives  of  women  who  liVe  on  with 
their  world  apparently  filled  only  with  common 
tasks  and  sordid  cares?  So  it  had  been  with 
Eleanor.  The  days  came  and  went  without 
lifting  up  the  weary  head,  or  bringing  back  the 
color  to  the  pale  worn  lace ;  days  on  which  the 
shadow  of  trouble  brooded  darkly  over  the  silent 
house,  and  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  skill, 
with  all  the  tender  ministrations  of  her  father, 
and  the  devoted  care  of  her  humble  nurse,  Ann, 
there  was  no  promise  of  the  invalid  getting 
well. 

Giles  Royton  had  just  come  home  from  work ; 
there  was  no  gambling  away  the  nights  now. 

'*  Yes,  Nelly,**  he  resumed,  fondling  the  thin 
hand  that  lay  outside  the  coverlet,  "  I  wonld 
take  your  place  if  I  could,  for  I'm  only  a  use- 
less clog,  and  it's  natural  for  the  old  to  go  be- 
fore the  young.  How  have  you  been  to-day, 
dear  ?" 

"  About  the  same,  father.  I  have  had  a  vis- 
itor." 

"A  visitor,  Nelly  1  Who ?'*  drawing  a  long 
breath,  and  looking  anxiously  at  her. 

A  faint  flush  crept  to  her  cheek.  "  Not  he  of 
whom  you  thought,  father ;  I  do  not  expect  to 
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see  him  now."  She  raised  herself  on  her  el- 
bow and  added,  '*  Margaret  Crawton  has  been 
here.** 

*'0h,  Mr.  Hagh's  sister.  I  remember  jon 
two  were  once  great  friends." 

**  And  are  still,  father ;  it  is  the  only  friend- 
ship I  ever  formed  for  a  girl.  I  took  Margaret 
to  my  heart  from  the  first.  She  is  in  sore  trouble 
now  about  her  brother.*' 

**  And  well  she  may  be,  poor  thing !  Snch  a 
sad  disgrace.  To  my  knowledge,  nothing  of 
the  kind  ever  happened  before  in  oar  firm." 

£leanor*s  great,  wistfal  eyes  were  fastened  on 
him.  They  seemed  to  have  grown  larger  since 
her  illness. 

"  What  is  it  yon  want  to  say,  Nelly  ?*' 

She  cast  a  cautions  glance  towards  the  door, 
as  if  to  assure  herself  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  talk  being  overheard,  and  then  whispered, 
"  It  is  as  Margaret  thinks:  her  brother  haa  an 
unknown  enemy,  who  has  plotted  his  ruin — 
some  enemy  whose  position  keeps  him  safe 
fcom  suspicion.  Father,  Hugh  Crawton  is  in- 
nocent, and  yon  know  it.*' 

He  started  and  recoiled.  **  Nelly,  what  are 
you  saying  ?" 

**The  truth.  I  remember  the  vlVj^X  you 
came  home  and  told  me  Hugh  Crawton  had  got 
his  dismissal ;  and  afterwards,  when  you  took 
ray  message  to  Mark  about  the  paper,  and  you 
had  that  angry  scene  together  in  the  office,  you 
dropped  hints  which  I  have  never  fprgotten." 

"What— what  did  I  say,  Nelly?"  faltered 
her  father,  nervously  clutching  the  bed-elothes. 

"  Something  about  holding  a  check  against 
liim,  and  daring  him  to  do  his  worst  about  get- 
ting yon  sent  away.  I  guessed  then  there  was 
something  wrong — now  I  am  snre ;  and,  father, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  all.** 

He  gave  her  a  helpless  look  of  protest  against 
the  request,  and  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the 
bedside,  murmuring,  ** All,  Nelly?  Are  you 
sure  that  vou  can  bear  to  hear  it  ?** 

"  Yes ;  I  will  force  myself,  as  I  have  done  in 
other  things.  Besides,  I  hold  this  to  be  my 
duty.  Father,  I  am  grieved  that  you  should 
have  kept  it  from  me.** 

"  Don't  say  that,  my  girl ;  don*t  say  that. 
I  did  it  for  the  best,  because  I — I  wished  to 
spare  yon  from  knowing  all  his  villainy.** 

Eleanor  shivered  and  hid  her  face  a  moment 
in  the  pillow,  saying,  with  quivering  lips,  "  My 
suspicion  is  true,  then ;  it  was  Mark  Danson 
who  plotted  his  cousin's  ruin  !'* 

The  father  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than 
his  daughter.  <*This  is  what  I  feared,  Nelly; 
it  is  too  much  for  you  to  bear.  Better  not  hear 
it  to-night.*' 

"No — no  I**  she  cried,  with  feverish  energy. 
"  I  can  not  rest  until  I  know  how  you  came  to 
be  the  keeper  of  his  secret.  Tell  me  all,  holding 
nothing  back.  But  first  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion :  Had  yon  any  share  in  that  wronging  of 
an  innocent  man  ?'*  * 

"  I  had  not,  Eleanor.** 

"Thank  God!**  she  said,  brokenly;    "it  is 


bad  enough  as  it  is,  father,  bat  I  think  that 
would  have  killed  me.** 

She  was  trembling,  and  crying  to  herself — 
quiet,  slow-dropping  tears  that  might  have  been 
counted  as  they  fell.  He  leaned  down  and 
kissed  her  forehead  with  a  reverent  feeling  that 
the  weak  woman  was  far  above  him  in  her 
goodness  and  stronger  sense  of  right — far  above 
him,  for  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  misused 
life  ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  self-convicted  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  his  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  Mark  Danson,  and  the  discovery  of 
his  secret. 

For  some  seconds  nothing  was  said;  then 
Eleanor  whispered,  "I  am  better  now,  father, 
and  ready  to  listen.** 

"It  was  only  by  chance  that  I  found  it  out, 
Nelly ;  but  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Hugh  came 
I  had  my  suspicion  that  Mr.  Mark  had  an  evil 
eye  on  his  cousin,  though  he  made  much  of 
him,  and  they  seemed  to  be  close  friends.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  watch,  for  I  may  as  well 
own  it  now,  Nelly ;  I  wanted  to  get  at  his  se- 
crets, and  find  something  that  would  give  me  a 
hold  against  him.*^ 

He  watched  his  danghter*s  face  as  he  spoke. 
She  only  made  a  sign  for  him  to  go  on. 

"  When  first  Mr.  Crawton  picked  up  the  bet- 
ting voucher  that  fell  out  of  Mr.  Hugh's  dra^ver, 
and  they  blamed  him  for  it,  I  knew  who  the  real 
owner  was,  as  I  had  in  my  possession  a  piece 
which  had  been  torn  off  the  voucher,  with  Mark 
Danson's  name  on  it,  and  I  had  found  out  that 
he  did  a  little  business  for  himself  in  that  line 
on  the  quiet.  After  that  storm  had  blown  over 
I  kept  my  watch  closer  than  ever,  for  I  knew  he 
would  not  stop  in  the  work  he  had  begun.  I 
was  right.  It  wasn't  for  nothing  that  he  had 
taken  a  fancy  for  coming  back  to  the  office 
when  the  clerks  were  gone,  and  sitting  there 
poring  over  Mr  Hugh's  books.  Tou  remem- 
ber, Nelly,  I  told  you  one  night  that  I  had  dis- 
turbed Mr.  Mark.  It  was  then  I  saw  him 
thrust  some  papers  between  the  wall  and  Iiis 
desk,  the  moment  he  heard  me;  and  on  search* 
ing  there  afterwards,  I  found  something  which 
he  must  have  overlooked  when  he.  took  away  the 
rest.  It  was  a  copy  of  that  receipt  which  has 
worked  all  the  mischief  to  poor  Mr.  Hugh,  and 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  trying  his  hand  at  for- 
gery. I  let  him  go  on  thinking  himself  safe, 
but  when  the  time  came  that  I  had  waited  for, 
I  whispered  it  to  him,  and  he  was  nearly  mad 
with  terror — oflered  me  large  bribes  of  money 
— any  thing,  if  I  would  give  up  the  evidence  I 
held,  or  burn  it  before  his  eyes.  But  what  I 
want,  Nelly,  is  to  see  yon  righted ;  he  shall  do 
you  justice  before  the  world.*' 

He  had  spoken  rapidly  throughout.  Eleanor 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt,  but  when  he  fin- 
ished, she  turned  upon  him  her  gi'eat  eyes  full 
of  sad  reproach. 

"  And  it  was  for  roe  that  you  did  this,  father ; 
let  an  innocent  man  suffer  disgrace,  perhaps 
ruin  for  life,  and  kept  to  yourself  the  knowledge 
that  would  have  saved  Iiiin." 
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**Bnt  only  for  a  time,  Nelly — only  for  a 
time.  I  took  care  of  the  papers,  because  I  knew 
they  would  serve  as  eridence;  I  always  meant 
to  clear  Mr.  Hugh,  but  I  wanted  first  to  frighten 
Mark,  and  force  him  to  do  right  by  yoa.*' 

<^Tather,  that  was  not  the  way;  we  may  not 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Such  a  secret  is 
sure  to  bring  misery  on  those  who  consent  to 
share  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the 
guilt  falls  on  them  also." 

Giles  Boyton  bung  down  his  head.  He  had 
a  high  respect  for  Eleanor's  principles  and  opin- 
ions. He  had  educated  her  above  his  own 
sphere,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she 
could  talk  like  a  book  when  she  pleased.  There 
was  something  of  awe  in  his  yearning  look  as 
he  asked,  **  What  would  you  have  me  do,  mv 
dear  ?'»     • 

* '  Your  duty,  which  lies  plain  before  you ;  for 
so  long  as  you  keep  it  nntold  you  are  doing  a 
wrong  to  your  master.  At  any  cost,  Hugh 
Crawton  must  be  cleared.** 

"  Yes,  Nelly,  I  always  intended  that*' 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  that  might  have  been 
nsed  to  soothe  the  fretful  in;portunity  of  a  sick 
child.     Eleanor  was  not  satisfied. 

**  Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  without 
delay ;  there  must  be  no  half-measures — no 
temporizing  with  a  thing  that  involves  so  much. 
We  can  not  tell  what  mischief  it  has  done,  and 
for  you  to  stand  by  and  let  it  all  go  on  before 
your  eyes,  it  is  like  seeing  a  man  sink  down 
without  stretching  out  your  hand  to  save  him.** 

*'  Nelly,  yon  are  exciting  yourself  too  much.** 

Her  flushed  cheeks  and  hurried  breathing 
jnstified  his  fears.  She  talked  rapidly,  and  for 
the  time  all  languor  was  gone.  She  went  on  : 
^*  1  can  not  forget  the  face  that  was  at  my  bed- 
side this  afternoon,  not  that  Margaret  said 
much,  she  never  was  a  talker,  but  I  knew  her 
trouble  all  the  same.  Father,  yon  remember 
that  time,  years  ago,  when  you  were  out  of  a 
situation,  and  I  first  went  to  woric  at  the  ware- 
house where  I  met  Margaret — you  recollect,  we 
had  known  each  other  at  school — well,  she  was 
kind  to  me  when  no  one  else  was.  She  was 
poor,  too,  but  I  was  poorer  then-,  and  she  fancied 
that  my  scanty  dinners  were  not  enough  for  a 
growing  girl,  so  she  divided  her  own  with  me 
many  times,  though  there  was  never  more  than 
enough  for  herself.  Remembering  that  now,  if 
it  were  only  for  Margaret  Crawton*s  sake,  I 
should  want  yon  to  do  right  by  her  brother. 
Father,  promise  me  that  you  will.** 

**  I  promise,  Nelly.** 

Thus  it  is  that  the  little  seeds  of  kindness 
which  we  sow  around  us  may  bear  fruit  a  hun- 
dred-fold, and  result  in  a  ripened  harvest  of 
good  deeds.  How  little  did  Margaret  Crawton 
dream  that  in  the  poor  invalid  whom  she  visit- 
ed that  day  she  had  raised  up  a  friend  all-pow- 
erful to  influence  her  brother's  fate,  and  that  the 
little  acts  of  charity  which  she  had  done  and 
forgotten  were  thus  to  be  returned  to  her  ^*  af- 
ter many  days.*' 

Giles  Rnyton  was  more  moved  than  he  wish- 


ed to  show.  "  And  what  of  Mark  Danson  ?** 
he  whispered. 

^'  He  must  be  left  to  reap  as  he  has  sown,**  re- 
plied Eleanor,  feebly.  **  My  love  for  him  is 
dead !  It  would  have  liyed  through  trials,  pov- 
erty, sickness — even  death ;  but  his  own  nn* 
worthiness  has  killed  it.'* 

The  flush  had  gone  from  her  face,  and  she 
dropped  wearily  back  on  her  pillows.  At  tliat 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ann  made  her 
appearance  with  a  basin  containing  some  prep- 
aration for  the  invalid's  supper.  She  stood  by 
the  bed,  a  grotesque  little  figure,  with  sleeves 
turned  back  from  her  red  arms,  and  skirts  tuck- 
ed round  her,  as  though  fresh  from  the  scrub- 
bing of  a  floor — looking  as  little  like  a  nurse  as 
possible,  but  making  up  in  devotion  all  that  Fhe 
wanted  in  other  respects.  Her  rouhd  eyes  grew 
rounder  with  earnestness,  as  she  stood  urging 
her  mistress  to  let  herself  be  propped  up. 
"  And  please  drink  it  while  it's  *ot,  ma'am.** 

Eleanor  smiled,  and  forced  herself  to  swallow 
a  few  spoonfuls,  to  reward  the  zeal  of  her  attend- 
ant. 

She  was  grateful  even  for  a  kind  thought 
from  those  about  her,  and,  even  in  common 
things,  true  to  the  fine  nature  that  was  in  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BREAKING    THE    NEWS. 

The  guardian  and  ward  looked  at  each  other ; 
it  was  on  both  sides  a  curious,  speculative  look, 
as  though  each  were  anxious  to  tell  the  other's 
thoughts  at  tliat  moment.  May  was  secretly 
rejoicing  in  the  memoiy  of  the  recent  ebullition 
against  Mark  Danson.  It  made  her  feel  a  grow- 
ing  regard  for  his  uncle,  the  discovery  that  he 
was  not  (as  she  had  supposed)  utterly  blind  to 
the  young  gentleman's  defects. 

*<Now,  if  I  might  venture  to  say  a  word  in 
Hugh  Crawton's  fiivor —  But,  no ;  how  silly  I 
am  !  Of  course  it  would  do  no  good,  and  it  is 
not  my  business.**' 

Her  cheeks  crimsoned  at  the  idea  of  her  in- 
terference, and  the  imputation  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  bring  upon  her  from  her  guardian. 
Then,  meeting  his  steadftist  gaze,  she  demure* 
ly  dropped  her  eyes,  and,  for  want  of  better  oc- 
cupation for  her  restless  fingers,  began  fraying 
the  edges  of  her  waist-ribbon.  His  eyes  seemed 
keen  enough  to  penetrate  any  thing.  What  if 
they  had  really  read  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind? 

It  was  a  far  different  subject  that  engrossed 
the  thoughts  of  Daniel  Crawton  ;  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  letter  and  its  contents,  by  which  he 
had  himself  been  much  startled.  He  remem- 
bered the  circumstance  of  the  mysterious  loss 
of  Colonel  Rivers's  son,  and  the  hopeless  search 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  months.  But 
the  child  had  been  so  long  given  up  for  dead, 
that  he  had  never  imagined  the  probability  of  his 
restoration.     At  first  he  was  inclined  to  treat 
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tion.  How  wonH  May  BiTen  go  throngh  it? 
In  spite  of  hia  cynical  tendencies,  he  felt  him- 
self strangely  mored  towards  that  slight  yonng 
creature  with  the  smooth  brow,  which  no  shadow 
had  yet  touched.  Watching  her  thus,  with  her 
dovm-dropped  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  she  look- 
ed like  a  rosebud,  or  any  other  bright,  fresh  thing 
that  the  world  has  not  spoiled. 

May  waited  for  her  guardian  to  speak,  show-* 
ing  an  amount  of  patience  that  would  hare  as- 
tonished Aunt  Lydia,  but  casting  furtive  glances 
at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  beginning  to  feel 
some  natural  feminine  curiosity  as  to  what 
might  be  the  formidable  communication  which 
he  had  to  make. 

To  another  listener,  Daniel  Crawton  would 
have  told  what  he  had  to  tell  with  his  usual  curt 
abruptness,  softening  nothing.  He  wondered 
himself  at  the  new  mood  which  had  come  OTcr 
him ;  for  that  day  his  temper  had  been  chafed 
in  many  ways,  and  he  had  been  angrily  excited 
in  the  scene  with  his  nephew. 

^  No  use  trying  to  make  guesses  at  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  Miss  May ;  you  are  not  clev- 
er enough  to  divine  any  thing,  until  I  tell  yon.'* 

She  laughed,  and  raised  her  eyes.  *^I  can 
not  deny  that,  so  I  mnst  submit  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience.** 

He  looked  grave  now.  The  thought  had  re- 
turned to  him,  that  her  bright  face  would  be 
clouded  by  the  news  which  he  had  to  break. 
He  began  again :  *^  I  believe  you  were  very 
young  when  you  left  India,  May  ?*' 

"Yes,  sir,  I  was.*' 

"Almost  too  young  to  know  any  thing  about 
family  affairs ;  but  it  would  be  handed  dovm  to 
yon  as  a  tradition,  and  Aunt  Lydia  would  be 
sure  to  tell  yon  all  the  details.  I  allude  to  the 
-loss  of  your  half-brother.  At  that  time  you 
would  be  only  a  baby." 

*'  My  half'brother !"  exclaimed  May,  excited- 
ly :  "yes,  I  do  know  that  strange  story ;  it  has 
haunted  me  from  childhood.  I  had  a  colored 
nurse,  who  told  me  all.  Aunt  Lydia  never  likes 
to  talk  about  it.'* 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  this  brother, 
lost  for  so  maray  years^  and  whom  we  have  all 
given  up  as  dedd,  might  one  day  be  restored  to 
his  name  and  inheritance  ?** 

As  he  spoke,  he  closely  scmtinized  th  ex- 
pressive face,  which  showed  the  varying  turns 
of  feeling  and  thought,  like  reflections  thrown 
upon  a  mirror.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  gave  her  answer. 

"  Yes,  that  possibility  has  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  have  often  wished  that  it  might  be  so.'* 

Daniel  Crawton  smiled  a  grim,  skeptical 
smile  as  he  said,  "What!  do  you  tell  me  that 
you  have  wished  to  resign  that  which  promises 
you  a  brilliant  position  in  society,  and  will  se- 
cure you  the  envy  and  admiration  of  your  friends 
— resign,  too,  in  favor  of  some  stranger,  who 
might  repel  you  at  first  sight  ?  It  would  have 
been  far  different  if  yon  had  been  old  enough 
to  form  an  affection  for  that  unknown  brother — 
if  you  had  been  playmates  together,  and  there 


had  been  the  tie  of  childhood's  associations  be- 
tween vou." 

May  felt  hurt  at  his  tone.  ' '  I  hope  my  guard- 
ian knows  me  better  than  to  think  I  would  say 
what  I  did  not  mean.  I  repeat,  I  have  wish^ 
often  that  he  might  be  found." 

"  But  very  likely  you  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  worldly  sacrifices  which  you  would  be 
called  upon  to  make,**  remarked  the  cynical 
guardian. 

**  If  you  mean  the  surrender  of  my  heiress- 
ship,  I  should  not  regard  that  as  a  misfortune 
which  could  not  be  got  over,  particularly  when 
it  would  give  me  the  delight  of  having  a  brother 
to  take  care  of  me.  '  I  could  fancy  him  very 
good  and  clever,  and  myself  getting  quite  proud 
of  him ;  for  we  should  soon  get  used  to  each 
other,  and  I  should  make  him  love  me  in  spite 
of  himself." 

The  merchant  twisted  the  comer  of  his  letter, 
and  looked  intently  at  a  bust  of  Milton.  In  his 
heart,  he  breathed,  '*  She  is  quite  a  child  still — 
even  more  simple  and  artless  than  I  thought. 
God  bless  her !  and  keep  her  always  that  fresh 
girl's  heart" 

May  spoke  again,  a  little  timidly :  "I  have 
not  named  my  other  reason  for  wishing  my  fa- 
ther's heir  could  be  found.  I  told  you  Aunt 
Lydia  disliked  talking  of  the  occurrence.  It  la 
on  account  of  my  dear  mother.  Good  as  she 
was,  there  were  those  about  her  who  dared  to 
whisper  their  suspicions  that  slie  was  concerned 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  boy — dared  to  hint 
that  she  had  done  it  for  the  interest  of  her  own 
child.  When  I  heard  about  it  first,"  continued 
May,  her  voice  trembling,  and  tears^  flashing 
through  the  fire  in  her  eyes,  "it  almost  made 
me  hate  the  wealth  which  had  been  ihe  occa- 
sion of  it,  though  it  was  my  father's." 

"  I  remember  it,  May ;  but  the  base  slander 
was  crushed  as  it  deserved.  Your  father  was 
not  the  man  to  rest  nntil  he  had  silenced  those 
evil  tongnes." 

'  *  But  the  mischief  had  been  done,  *'  said  May, 
sadly.  "  They  tell  me  that  it  threw  a  shadow 
over  the  last  years  of  my  mother's  life ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  her  memory  has  not  been  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  evil  tongues.  If  the  boy  could 
only  have  been  restored  at  the  right  time,  I  should 
not  have  cared  if  I  had  been  left  without  a  shil- 
ling.'* 

"  I  understand  your  feeling,  child ;  but  what 
could  you  have  done  with  poverty  ?" 

"  It  need  not  have  been  poverty ;  I  could  have 
worked.** 

He  gave  her  a  compassionate  look,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  letter  in  his  hand,  said,  "  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  forgetting  this.  As  your  patience 
has  been  sufficiently  tried,  I  mnst  tell  you  that  I 
had  a  purpose  in  leading  you  upon  the  subject 
of  your  half-brother.  I  have  received  this  let- 
ter from  Lawyer  Markham,  the  brother  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Bivers.  Your  aunt  will  know  him, 
though  you  do  not  He  tells  me  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  nephew  is  found  in  the 
person  of  a  young  artist  called  Marston.*' 
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''Found  !"  exclaimed  Mar, jorfnily cntching  an's  instinct  told  her  what  qaestion  was  trem- 
at  the  letter  which  he  handed  to  her;  ''how   bling  on  his  lips.     She  had  looked  fbrward  to 


glad  I  shall  be  !** 

"To  lose  you^  inheritance,*'  put  in  the  old 
man,  drvlv. 

"  Marston,*'  said  May,  thooghtfullj,  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  set  of  tiny  ivoiy  tablets,  and 
glancing  over  them.  "  It  is  as  I  thought ;  that 
was  the  name  of  the  yonng  man  who  walked 
With  Miss  Crawton  the  day  we  visited  the  Acade- 
my ;  bat  I  can  not  think  that  it  is  the  same." 


There  wfis  a  pause,  during  which,  May,  at  coming. 


this  intenriew  with  some  fluttering  of  the  heart, 
for  she  guessed  it  would  bring  pain  to  both ;  bat 
her  decision  was  made. 

"  Please  don't  hinder  me,  Charles,"  she  plead- 
ed, extricating  her  fingers  from  his  clasp. 

"  W  hat  a  busy  bee  you  are,  Margaret !     How 
I  long  to  see  those  hands  folded  in  rest.** 

She  smiled  faintlv,  and  her  needle  went  slower  • 
than  its  wont.     She  was  thinking  of  what  was 


her  guardian's  request,  read  Mr.  Markham*s 
letter. 

When  she  had  finished,  he  said,  "Now  that 


He  went  on :  "  And  I  hope  soon  to  have  that 
longing  satisfied,  dear  one !  Shall  I  tell  yon 
why  I  rejoice  in  this  fortune? — because  it  will 


yon  are  in  possession  of  the  details,  it  will  only  ,  put  an  end  to  our  time  of  probation,  and  give 
remain  for  me  to  watch  the  case  for  the  protec-  me  the  crown  of  my  life.'* 


tion  of  your  interests.  There  must  be  strict 
legal  investigation,  for,  to  guard  against  the 
tricks  of  adventurers;  we  can  not  be  too  cautions 
in  recognizing  a  claim  of  this  kind.  Even 
Lawyer  Markham  may  be  deceived.     Now  I 


She  was  silent  still,  with  face  down  bent,  and 
eyes  veiled  under  their  drooping  white  lids, — 
silent,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  expecting 
some  response  to  the  gladness  that  filled  liis  own 
heart,  and  watching  so  eagerly  to  see  some  light 


think  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  into  the  drawing-   of  the  new  happiness  reflected  in  her  face.     But 


room.  I  will  leave  you  to  break  the  news  to 
A'tmt  livdia,  but  not  at  present ;  it  will  only 
throw  the  old  lady  out  of  her  groove,  and  spoil 
her  peace  for  the  evening.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

]CAKQ*ARET*8  DECISION. 


her  look  remained  shyly  averted,  and  the  pure, 
pale  cheek  caught  no  warmer  hue  from  his  words. 
He  was  disappointed,  and  hnrt. 

"Not  one  word,  nor  even  a  look,  to  ansiier 
me.  What  does  this  mean,  Margaret  ? — surely, 
not  doubt  nor  fear  of  the  future  ?  There  was 
none  of  it  until  success  came — not  in  the  old 
time,  when  it  was  all  work  and  waiting ;  for  in 
the  midst  of  it,  I  remember,  we  were  alna\  s 
hopeful.  And  when  I  came,  however  gloomy 
the  day  might  have  been,  my  bird  always  tried 


"Yes,  Margaret,  it  is  settled,  and  'Our  Ro- 
mance of  Real  Life  *  promises  to  have  a  very   to  sing  me  a  cheery  note.*' 
pleasant^nish.     My  identity  is  proved  to  every  |      "  Oh,  Charles !  don*t  yon  understand  me  bet- 
body's  satisfaction ;  and  by  general  consent  I   ter  than  this  ?" 
take  my  new  name  and  inheritance."  The  needle  was  silent  now,  and  her  hand  waa 

"And  onr  old  friend,  Charles  Marston,  so  seeking  bis.  She  was  still  his  own  Margaret,  on- 
long  familiar  to  ns'all,  passes  away,  and  gr\'es  changed  in  love  and  loyalty  to  him.  Herecog- 
place  to  the  new  Charles  Rivers."  {  nized  that  at  once,  but  was  farther  than  ever  from 

Margaret  Crawton  stitched  faster  than  ever,  knowing  what  had  made  her  so  strangely  dnmb 
as  she  added  this,  with  a  slight  quiver  of  her  firm  to  him  in  his  happiness.  He  stroked  the  soft 
mouth — so  slight,  that  her  lover  did  not  see  it.    \  bands  of  hair,  and  murmured  some  of  the  pet 

"  Nay,  Queen  Margaret,  I  will  not  admit  such  ;  words  which  he  had  a  fond  habit  of  using  to 
a  transformation ;  for  the  old  friend  still  remains  her. 
the  same  toyou^  nnder  any  name  or  condition."  |      "  My  queen  lily,  that  I  shall  be  so  proud  to 

The  lovers  were  alone  in  the  little  parlor  '  cherish  !  you  know  well  that,  from  the  time  we 
where  Mrs.  Crawton  had  received  her  son  on  ,  first  met,  I  never  had  a  dream  or  hope  of  better 
the  day  of  his  disgrace.  Margaret  looked  more  i  fortune  in  which  you  did  not  share ;  and  that 
careworn  than  usual,  but  she  was  busily  at  ^  this  wealth  is  doubly  welcome,  because  it  will 
work,  even  while  she  talked.     Charles  sat  by   enable  me  to  give  a  richer  setting  to  my  gem.' 


her  side,  a  hopeless  hindrance  to  the  work  in 


Then  Margaret,  letting  her  hand  nestle  in 


progress,  though  his  masculine  perversity  would  his  clasp,  told  him  gently  all  that  was  in  her 

not  recognize  the  fact,  for  he  kept  making  bar-  thoughts.     "  And  Charles,"  she  said,  in  con- 

nssing  raids  on  her  work-box,  and  confiscating  elusion,  her  voice  trembling  slightly,  "  I  want 

her  cotton ;  sometimes  entirely  suspending  her  yon  to  believe  now,  and  always,  that  I  made 

needle,  by  taking  possession  of  the  hand  that  this  deci8ionforyottr  sake,  and  because  I  thought 

Iield  it;  to  all  which  inflictions  stately  Marga-  it  best  for  both." 


ret  submitted  with  wonderful  forbearance.     His 


"  Oh,  Margaret !     I  could  not  have  expected 


handsome  face  was  full  of  animation,  only  sub-  this  blow  to  come  from  your  hand.  Now,  when 
dued  now  and  then  by  the  thought  of  Hugh's  there  is  nothing  to  delay  our  marriage,  yon  snd- 
trouble,  which  gloomed  over  his  mind  like  a  denly  draw  back  from  yonr  promise,  and  throw 
shadow.  It  was  easy  to  see  that,  nnderlying  all  an  obstacle  in  our  way  of  which  I  should  never 
his  assumed  lightness,  there  was  a  vein  of  car-  have  dreamed.  Why  should  this  trouble  of 
nest  purpose.     And  Margaret  knew  it:  her  worn-  your  brother's  keep  us  apart  ?" 
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lovers.  Bat  all  his  passionate  pleading  did  not 
shake  her  resolation. 

*  *  Your  brother  is  as  innocent  of  those  charges 
as  I  am,  Margaret.  Then  why  shoald  we  let  it 
come  between  ns  and  happiness  ?** 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  '*  Oar  instincts 
tell  us  he  is  innocent,  bat  that  is  not  enough  to 
clear  him.  However  unfounded  the  suspicion, 
it  has  set  its  mark  against  Hugh,  and  while  that 
remains,  disgrace  will  cling  to  him.  Hear  me, 
Charles :  your  position  in  the  world  is  changed 
now.  Yon  will  find  that  your  wealth  entails 
new  claims  and  obligations,  which  you  will  be 
obliged  to  recognize.  Friends  and  advisers  will 
tell  you  that  you  have  a  family's  honor  to  sus- 
tain. It  shall  never  be  said  that  yon  disgraced 
it  by  your  marriage,  or  that  your  wife  was  only 
too  glad  to  accept  the  shield  of  your  name." 

**Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret!  this  is  croel  to 
me,"  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  keen  distress. 

*'Not  cruel,  but  kinder,  perhaps,  than  yon 
think.  The  present  sacrifice  may  save  future 
regrets.  And  for  myself," she  added,  the  tears 
gathering  under  her  long  lashes,  "  I  should  come 
to  you  with  a  divided  heart,  for  I  could  not 
leave  them  in  their  time  of  trouble,  and  selfish- 
ly take  my  own  brighter  way  whilo  theirs  is  so 
deep  in  the  shadow." 

<<  But,  united,  we  two  may  do  much  to  help 
them  through  it,  darling.** 

She  shool^  her  head.  '*  No,  Charles,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind ;  but,  whatever  comes,  I  can 
never  forget  how  nobly  your  love  has  stood  the 
test  of  circumstances,  and  that  the  first  use 
which  yon  thought  to  make  of  your  riches,  was 
to  share  them  with  me  and  mine.  Knowing 
this,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  take  care  of  your  in- 
terests. That  is  why  I  have  decided  not  to 
many  until  this  cloud  passes  from  our  house, 
and  none  can  hax'e  it  in  their  power  to  censure 
you  for  linking  your  lot  with  the  sister  of  one 
who  defrauded  his  master  and  narrowly  escaped 
a  prison. «  That  is  what  some  of  them  say  now 
of  my  brother,"  she  continued,  excitedly,  **  and 
he  has  heard  them.  The  words  seem  to  keep 
ringing  through  my  own  ears.  Oh,  Charles !  I 
would  do  any  thing,  bear  any  pain,  only  to  have 
him  proved  innocent.  The  world  is  so  full  of 
cruel,  self-righteous  judges,  always  ready  to  put 
a  crushing  foot  upon  the  fallen.  It  is  enough 
to  drive  Hugh  desperate  ;  and  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  if  it  were  not  for  our  good  mother  and 
her  prayers." 

Charles  had  let  her  talk  on  without  interrup- 
tion, for  his  feelings  were  not  what  he  could 
readily  put  into  words.  As  she  finished,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He  removed 
them  gently,  and  held  them  in  his  own ;  for 
some  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke.  At  last 
he  whispered,  **  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Margaret. 
I  can  not  see  that  it  is  for  the  best ;  but  as  you 
require  it,  I  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  hard  as  it 
is." 

"  But,  Charles,  it  is  not  just  for  me  to  hold 
you  bound ;  you  might  choose — " 

^'>  stopped  her  hastily,  with  something  like 


anger  in  his  tone,  '*  Hash,  Margaret^  do  not  say 
that,  I  could  not  bear  it  to-night." 

She  looked  at  him  through  a  mist  of  tears, 
her  heart  thrilling  with  strange,  glad  thankful- 
nesa  for  the  strong,  true  love,  on  which  ahe 
could  build  her  faith  as  on  a  rock.  ''  And  for 
my  sake,**  she  murmured,  softly,  ''yen  are  wU* 
ling  to  give  up  all  the  advantages  which  your 
altered  position  would  secure  you — give  them 
up  and  consent  to  wait^  not  knowing  where  the 
end  may  be;  for  it  mi^t  be  months,  even 
years.'* 

**  If  it  were  seven  times  seven  years  I  would 
still  wait,  Margaret.  Yon  are  the  only  woman 
I  ever  loved,  and  I  will  have  no  other  for  my 
wife.** 

**  And  I  no  other  hnsband." 

A  kiss  and  a  fervent  pressore  of  the  hand 
sealed  their  compact.  Then  there  was  silence 
between  them,  till  Mai^ret,  lifting  np  her  pale 
tear-stained  face,  whispered,  '*  My  brother  mnst 
not  know  that  he  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
delay  of  our  marriage,  Charles ;  he  feels  every 
thing  so  deeply.  Poor  Hugh,  we  can  only  do 
as  mother  says^ — leave  his  case  in  the  hands  of 
God.** 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A   NICE  NI6HT*8   WORK. 

Daniel  Crawton  cajled  himself  a  cynic— « 
man  who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  world.  After 
Hugh*s  disgrace,  he  afiected  embittered  views 
of  human  nature,  and  a  general  disbelief  in  it. 
But  this  was  not  so,  for  in  reality  there  was  no 
limit  to  his  trust  and  capacity  for  being  impoi^ 
upon,  in  spite  of  his  sbrewdnesa.  It  never  oe- 
curred  to  him  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  neph- 
ew Mark,  or  distrust  his  veracity  when  he  said 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  remain  in  town 
for  the  night,  having  aoc^ted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  an  old  friend  who  was  passing  through 
London  en  route  for  his  home  in  the  Nofth. 

This  was  implicitly  believed  by  the  old  mer- 
chant, who  took  his  frugal  supper,  and  condnded 
the  solitary  evening  in  his  library  at  Broombank, 
without  a  suspicion  that  any  deception  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  Mr.  Mark's  engagements  in  London. 
What  a  startling  revelation  for  him,  if  he  could 
have  followed  bis  nephew,  who  had  changed  his 
dress  and  so  cunningly  disguised  himself  as  to 
defy  recognition  even  from  his  friends.  How 
he  would  have  been  startled  to  see  him  cross  the 
threshold  of  one  of  those  haunts  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  wrecked  lives  and  ruined 
homes  ;  where  men  barter  away  their  birthrights 
for  less  than  **  a  mess  of  pottage ;"  one  of  the 
temples  of  that  vice  which  he  had  all  his  life 
held  in  detestation — a  gaming-house:  for  he 
traced  to  its  influence  all  his  sister*s  wedded 
misery,  her  husband's  desertion,  and  her  own 
untimely  death.  How  he  would  have  been 
shocked  to  see  Mark  received  there  like  an  ha- 
bitual frequenter  of  the  place ;  moving  about  the 
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loom  with  ftn  air  of  cool  assiiTance,  then  drop- 
ping into  a  fieat  at  one  of  the  tahlea,  hii»  glance 
lingering  oyer  the  groups  of  players  with  a  com- 
passionate contempt  for  the  wild,  eager  faces, 
that  showed  a  cmel  strain  of  anxiety,  as  if  they 
had  staked  their  lives  on  the  issue  of  the  game. 
Mark  held  himself  superior  to  the  common  ex- 
citement of  the  gambler;  that  phase  of  the  pas- 
sion was  only  for  the  novice.  He  drew  a  breath 
of  relief  when  he  had  made  his  tour  of  inspection, 
for  he  had  feared  the  possibility  cf  encountering 
Giles  Royton  among  the  players. 

The  later  hours  of  the  night  found  him  deep 
at  play  with  an  advensary  whose  appearance  ex- 
cited in  him  some  languid  curiosity, — an  elder- 
ly man,  with  a  thick  gray  mustache  that  might 
have  been  designed  to  hide  the  formation  of  his 
lips.  He  had  a  semi-genteel  air  that  sat  forlorn- 
ly upon  him,  though  his  clothes  were  neither 
ehabby  nor  worn.  He  played  with  a  wild  ear- 
nestness which  had  the  passion  of  desperation  in 
it,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  a  study 
during  the  progress  of  the  game.  The  stakes 
were  high  and  the  run  of  luck  was  against  him. 
Each  time  that  the  gold  changed  hands,  his  lips 
tightened  together,  and  there  was  a  disappointed, 
covetous  gleam  in  his  eyes.  He  was  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  younger  player,  with  his  calm, 
colorless  face,  and  cool,  courtly  polish,  sweeping 
aside  his  winnings  with  a  careless  unconcern, 
which  had  in  it  something  insulting  to  the  oth- 
er, as  though  the  one  counted  nothing  of  what 
was  costing  the  other  such  keen  anxiety. 

Once  during  the  evening  Mark  dropped  from 
his  pocket  a  card-case,  on  which  his  name  was 
engraved ;  before  he  could  recover  it,  the  stran- 
ger*s  politeness  forestalled  him ;  but,  somewhat 
to  his  annoyance,  he  observed  that  his  opponent 
read  the  name.  After  that  incident,  the  play 
seemed  to  become  a  fierce  contest  between  thero ; 
it  ended  at  last  by  the  stranger  rising  excitedly, 
and  pushing  back  his  chair  with  a  violence  that 
nearly  overturned  it. 

**1  will  play  no  more  with  you,  for  a  good 
reason," he  added,  laughing  harshly,  ''because 
I'm  cleared  out." 

"That  would  be  no  reason  for  giving  up," 
said  Mark,  taking  out  his  gold  repeater,  and 
rising  in  his  turn,  "  but  it  is  getting  very  late,  so 
I  agree  with  you." 

**  A  nice  night's  work,"  muttered  the  other, 
under  his  breath;  "  IVe  split  on  the  old  rock, 
and  here's  the  upshot — a  beggar  again,  for  I 
haven't  another  secret  to  raise  money  upon.  I 
don't  Uke  dunning  Mr.  Charles,  and  I  can't  ex- 
pect old  Markham  to  renew  the  supplies  in  this 
short  time ;  so  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn 
to  «w." 

He  fell  into  a  fit  of  moody  abstraction,  from 
which  he  was  roused  by  Mark  Danson,  who  was 
preparing  for  his  departure.  * 

'*Fugh  I  it's  nothing  but  the  fortune  of  war; 
but  I  don't  mind  giving  yon  the  chance  of  tak- 
ing your  revenge  on  some  other  night." 

"No,"  said  the  elder  man,  almost  ^ercely, 
"  I  never  play  with  yon  again  if  I  know  it." 
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As  yon  please,** replied  Mark,  with  a  sli^t 
shrug  of  .his  shoulders ;  "  but  as  that  resolution 
sounds  rather  eccentric,  may  I  ask  why?" 

"Tes;  and  I  will  explain,  if  you  will  let  me 
walk  with  you  a  little  way.  I  can  not  talk  here, 
for  this  room  is  stifling  me." 

Mark  Danson  was  taken  by  surprise.  He 
looked  at  the  speaker,  and  hesitated  before  he 
gave  his  answer,  some  uncomfortable  doubts 
about  the  stranger's  intentions  taking  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  producing  a  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion for  his  personal  safety.  He  had  a  large 
share  of  cowardice  in  his  nature. 

The  man  before  him  seemed  to  be  growing 
more  excited  every  moment.  Mark  could  not 
forget  the  significant  fact,  that  the  stranger  had 
lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  him.  From 
the  time  they  sat  down  to  play,  the  tide  of  luck 
had  set  against  him ;  and  he  (Mark Danson)  had 
pocketed  the  gains  in  his  callous  way,  without 
a  thought  of  the  loser,  or  care  for  the  misery  and 
ruin  which  that  night's  work  might  bring.  He 
began  an  excuse,  murmuring  something  about 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  he  was  abruptly 
cut  short. 

"Never  mind,  I  will  keep  you  company  on 
the  way  to  your  hotel,  or  wherever  you  may  be 
going  to-night.  I  can  say  my  say  without  tak- 
ing you  out  of  your  road.  Don't  trouble  your- 
self to  coin  excuses ;  I  am  not  the  man  to  be 
easily  turned  from  a  purpose,  and  I  ehould  judge 
you  to  be  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion ; 
and  now  as  you  force  me  to  take  this  tone,  I 
tell  you  that  I  must  and  will  have  my  talk  with 
you  before  we  part."    • 

Mark's  forehead  was  damp  with  the  dew  of 
fear.  He  dared  not  oppose  the  will  of  his  sin- 
gular companion  ;  something  in  the  man's  tone 
checked  the  remonstrance  on  his  lips,  and  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  no  longer  a  ft'ee  agent. 
Outside,  in  the  still  autumn  night,  with  the  quiet 
stars  overhead,  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow  upon 
him.  Under  other  circumstances,  his  subtle 
brain  would  have  devised  a  means  of  escape,  or 
worked  out  some  ingenious  scheme  for  avoiding 
the  dreaded  t6te-lL-tete ;  l^t  now,  with  that 
strange  man  keeping  so  unpleasantly  close  to  his 
side,  he  walked  along  the  silent  streets  as  if 
obeying  some  motive-power  entirely  foreign  to 
his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXX  Vn. 

FATHER   AND    SON. 

Not  many  words  were  exchanged  between 
Mark  and  his  companion  until  they  reached 
the  middle  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  when  the 
stranger  made  a  sudden  halt,  saying, "No  use 
my  going  any  farther  with  you:  I  find  that 
motion  puts  me  out  of  breath  for  talkmg ;  and 
this  place  will  suit  us  as  well  as  anywhere 
else,  perhaps  better — I  don't  th^nk  we  are  in 
any  danger  from  intruders." 

As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  his  arm  6n  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  laughed  a  low,  curious  laugh 
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that  made  Mark  shiyer.  At  that  moment  the ! 
measared  tramp  of  a  policeman  echoed  throngh  ' 
the  stillness,  and  after  an  inter\*al  a  drnnken 
man  reeled  past,  half  supported  by  his  wife,  a 
frail,  miserable-looking  woman,  whose  physical 
strength  seemed  ill-fitted  for  the  task  she  had 
undertaken,  of  guiding  his  uncertain  steps. 
The  light  of  one  of  the  bridge  lamps  flashed 
for  an  instant  on  her  worn  face,  and  the  sound 
of  the  hnsband*8  voice  was  hoard  in  a  few 
broken  sentences  of  maudlin  tenderness  to 
the  patient,  much-enduring  creature  at  his  side. 
But  the  two  men  on  the  bridge  neither  saw  nor 
heard  them.  They  had  other  matters  to  en- 
gross their  attention. 

<*  Mr.  Mark  Danson." 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  his  name ;  then 
recollecting  the  card-case  he  had  dropped  dur- 
ing the  evening,  he  guessed  how  the  stranger 
had  obtained  that  knowledge.  The  latter  seem- 
ed to  dirine  his  thoughts. 

'*  Tou  are  aware  how  I  got  hold  of  your  name, 
but  before  that  I  had  my  suspicions  about  you, 
and  once  or  twice  I  felt  tempted  to  throw  up  the 
game ;  for  some  how  it  didn't  sit  easy  on  my 
conscience,  playing  with  you ;  but  the  old  fever 
was  on  me,  so  I  stuck  to  it,  and  here  I  am." 

**So  I  perceive,*'  returned  Mark,  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  sneer  that  he  felt  it  safe  to 
indulge ;  '*  but  I  should  like  to  be  told  why  yon 
press  your  society  upon  me  in  this  persistent 
way,  when  yon  know  that  the  honor  is  not  ap- 
preciated. It  is  extraordinary ;  in  fact,  scarcely 
the  conduct  of  a  sane  man.  If  you  had  been 
drinking,  it  might  be  easy  to  account  for  it ;  but 
perhaps  your  bad  luck  has  made  you  desperate." 

'*  Perhaps  it  has,  or  I  should  not  be  here  ;  but 
there's  an  excuse  for  any  thing  I  may  do  to- 
night." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  dark  river 
gleaming  beneath  them.  Mark  followed  the 
direction  of  his  glance  with  a  visible  shrinking 
from  him,  and  an  involuntary  clutch  of  the 
stone  wall.  His  companion  understood  the 
movement,  and  replied,  in  a  tone  of  strong 
contempt,  **  Tou  need  not  be  afraid  for  your- 
self, you  are  safe  from  that,"  pointing  over  the 
bridge ;  **  desperate  as  I  may  be,  I  did  not  come 
here  to  do  murder." 

"  Murder  I"  repeated  Mark,  with  a  start, "if 
I  had  a  thought  of  that  I  would  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police.  What  made  you  suspect 
that  I  thought  so  ?" 

*' Your  own  manner,  and  the  look  of  your 
craven  face," '  muttered  the  man,  who,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  was  no  other  than  the  visitor 
to  the  artist's  studio,  to  whose  important  dis- 
closure Charles  Bivers  owed  the  discovery  of 
his  parentage.  Mark  chose  to  ignore  the  taunt 
thus  conveyed,  for,  in  spite  of  his  assurance,  he 
did  not  covet  a  quarrel  with  his  strange  ac- 
quaintance of  the  gaming-house.  There  was  a 
pause,  which  seemed  to  give  him  courage. 

*'I  suppose  your  object  is  to  extort  money 
from  me,"  he  began,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
stranger  suddenly  grasping  his  arm. 


"  Extort  money  from  you !  how  will  it  be  if 
I  tell  yon  that  you  have  a  right  to  supply  my 
wants?" 

"  A  right  !**  echoed  Mark,  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  singularity  of  the  idea :  **  that  sounds  as 
if  you  were  jesting ;  perhaps  I  mig^ht  enjoy  it  if 
you  would  release  my  arm,  I  have  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  this  kind  of  handling." 

But  the  man  still  kept  his  hold.  "  Ton  must 
waive  that  objection  until  yun  hear  what  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  tell.  Listen ;  a  few  words 
will  solve  the  enigma  that  puzzles  you.  The 
right  I  mean  is  that  of  a  rich  son  to  befriend  a 
father  who  has  not  a  gnineft  to  call  Iiis  own. 
Now  do  we  understand  each  other,  or  does  it  still 
sound  like  a  jest  ?" 

^'  You  must  be  mad,"  burst  out  Mark,  mak- 
ing a  violent  effort  to  shake  off  his  grasp. 

The  man  laughed  bitterly. 

**  Truly  this  is  a  filial  recognition ;  but  we 
can  not  alter  the  truth,  however  unpleasant  it 
may  be.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I  am 
George  Mark  Danson,  instead  of  George  Bland, 
as  I  have  called  myself  since  I  came  to  £ng> 
land.  Did  it  never  occnr  to  you  that  yoar  father 
might  be  living?*' 

He  dropped  Mark's  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
young  man  reeled  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow. 

"  No,  no  I  I  don't  believe  it !  After  all  these 
years,  why  should  he  come  back  to  be  a  clog  and 
disgrace  to  me  ?" 

The  man- leaned  heavily  against  the  parapet, 
keeping  his  darkened  face  turned  towards  tlie 
river.  If  there  had  been  light  enough,  Mark 
would  have  seen  the  strange  look  which  had 
come  there,  a  keen,  suffering  look,  as  if  there 
was  a  struggle  to  fight  down  something.  His 
lips  quivered  a§  he  said,  slowly,  **  But  as  your 
father  has  come  back,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"Disown  him  and  his  claim;  he  has  no 
business  to  come  in  my  way  now  and  mar  mr 
prospects ;  he  has  sunk  too  low  to  be  any  thing 
to  me." 

A  low  groan  answered  him. 

"  Oh,  Margaret !  my  wife — ^my  wife  I  yon 
are  revenged  at  last." 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  let  the  breeze  blow 
through  his  gray  hairs.  Then  he  turned  upon 
Mark.  *  *  However  much  I  deserve  my  punish- 
ment, it  should  not  come  from  you.  Is  this  the 
fruit  of  Daniel  Crawton's  teaching?  No,  I  will 
not  believe  it ;  though  hard  and  prond,  he  was 
always  just.  The  bad  was  in  yon  and  he  could 
not  drive  it  out.  I  should  like  to  tell  him 
where  I  found  his  nephew  to-night,  and  show 
him  what  his  successor  will  be." 

These  words  brought  a  new  terror  to  Mark ; 
he  plunged  his  hand  into  bis  pocket,  and  the 
chink  of  gold  was  heard  as  he  said,  hurriedly, 
"  No,  no!  you  must  not  think  of  troubling  my 
Ancle,  that  would  do  no  good  to  yourself.  I  will 
give  you  money — far  more  than  you  have  lost  to- 
night, and  double  the  sum  a  month  from  this 
date,  if  you  will  only  consent  to  go  away  out  of 
sight  and  knowledge," 

Ho  held  out  his  hand,  but  it  was  struck  aside 
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10  rndetj  that  some  of  the  monej  roUed  on  the 

"  Yon  want  to  boy  me  off,  because  von  are 
ifraid  of  what  I  may  say.  Take  back  your 
Doney ;  if  I  want  alms  I  can  beg  from  othera. 
\If  son  as  you  are,  I  hate  yon  for  your  likeness 
0  myself)  but  yon  are  even  a  greater  rillain. 


"  No,  no,  low  as  I  am,  I  will  not  he  bnnght 
with  your  money.  If  yoa  had  tieen  diflerent 
yon  might  have  informal  me  from  the  old  life, 
which  I  nonld  fain  bury  with  its  sins.  Bat 
DOW  1  want  nothinK  """^  to  say  to  yon;  my 
talk  must  be  to  Daniel  Crawton." 

So  they  ported,  father  and  son.     Mark  staid 


tb«mad,''bura[  oat  Mark. 


for  you  are  a  hypocrito,  and  pass  for  what  jon 
are  not.  I  am  tliankful  now  that  my  bab^-girl 
went  to  the  ){rave  with  her  mother,  for  she 
miitbt  have  crown  up  like  you." 

Again  Mark  ventured  to  repeat  his  offer,  but 
with  the  Eaae  result. 


hchind  on  the  bridge,  looking  down  into  the 
river  u  it  ran,  and  brooding  over  ihoae  last 
words  which  were  lortiire  to  him,  muttering  to 
himself,  "Talk  to  Daniel  Crawton!"  How  the 
meslies  of  Ilia  evil  acta  were  cloBing  round  him. 
There  was  the  tectct  of  his  marriage ;    then 
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Giles  Royton  with  his  knowledge  of  the  wrong 
to  Hugh :  were  not  these  enough,  without  hav- 
ing this  new  sting  planted  in  his  life  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 

A  BBOTHEB'8   gift. 

'*  Mr.  Chasleb  Riyebs,  can  I  have  a  word 
with  you?" 

^'As  many  as  may  please  your  ladyship. 
This  is  yonr  own  day,  and  you  are  privileged  to 
make  any  request  you  like,  Miss  May  Rivers." 
And  the  young  painter  turned  from  his  easel, 
threw  doini  his  brushes,  and  laughingly  faced 
the  intruder,  feeding  bis  artist's  love  of  beauty 
by  letting  his  gaze  linger  on  the  charming 
vision  which  bad  invaded  bis  solitude — ^a  little 
fairy-like  figure  in  a  dress  of.  delicate  summer 
muslin,  that  added  something  to  its  cool,  airy 
grace,  and  an  arch  gypsy  face  that  vainly  tried 
to  look  demure  under  the  shade  of  the  coquet- 
tish straw  bat  with  its  wreath  of  green  leaves.  ' 

May  bad  just  come  in  from  the  garden, 
bringing  with  her  a  delicious  draught  of  morn- 
ing air,  laden  with  innumerable  flower  scents, 
which  seemed  to  float  about  her  as  she  untied 
her  hat  and  shook  back  the  tangled  shower  of 
curls  which  had  been  blown  about  her  face. 
She  said,  gayly,  '<  The  wind  has  not  a  bit«of 
respect  for  me.  See  what  sad  liberties  it  has 
taken  with  my  hair.  This  would  be  quite  a 
nervous  irritant  to  my  dear  old  auntie;"  and 
May  tripped  up  to  the  mantel-glass  with  the 
view  of  arranging  her  refractory  tresses,  but  she 
was  stopped  by  Charles. 

*'  Don't  fasten  up  your  curls,  May ;  they  suit 
you  better  down.  If  I  could  only  count  upon 
your  sitting  still  long  enough  to  make  a  model, 
I  should  like  to  paint  you  as  you  look  now." 

** Thank  you,  Mr.  Charles;  but  my  humble 
opinion  is,  that  you  might  be  much  better  em- 
ployed painting  somebody  else  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. "  Here  she  gave  him  a  demure  side-glance, 
conveying  so  much  meaning  that  the  gentleman 
looked  conscious  in  spite  of  himself,  though  he 
aftiected  to  be  absorbed  in  doing  something  to 
the  point  of  a  drawing-pencil,  which  just  ihen 
Burned  to  require  most  minute  attention. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  Charles  Rivers  how  quick- 
ly and  easily  he  had  been  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  new  position ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  in- 
timacy which  had  grown  up  between  himself 
and  his  newly-found  sister,  the  perfect  unity  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  which  so  soon  made  a 
bond  between  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  won  bis  way  at  once  to  the  warm  young 
heart,  and  made  himself  a  place  there.  On 
her  side.  May  bad  been  prepared  to  tiike  kindly 
to  him,  for  his  presence  satisfied  one  of  her  old 
childish  longings;  as  she  often  told  him,  she 
had  been  all  her  life  wishing  for  a  big,  handsome 
brother  to  take  care  of  her. 

Charles  had  removed  from  his  apartments  at 
No.  21,  the  house  in  the  melancholy  terrace. 


where  he  had  received  the  memorable  visits 
of  the  stranger  calling  himself  George  Bland. 
His  first  intention  had  boeh  to  furnish  a  villa  at 
Hamp8t«ad,  but  Aunt  Lydia  had  instantly  taken 
alarm,  foreseeing  that  he  might  want  to  have 
his  sister  to  preside  over  the  household,  and  she 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  separation  from 
her  darling.  So  at  her  earnest  solicitation, 
powerfully  supported  by  May  (who  was  oddly 
divided  between  love  for  faer  aunt  and  the  grow- 
ing affection  for  her  new  brother),  he  consented 
to  resign  his  idea  for  a  time,  and  accept  the  pro- 
posal to  make  one  of  their  &mily  circle.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  Charles  took  up  his  present 
quarters  in  the  roomy  old  -  fiishioned  conntir 
house,  which  had  been  May*s  first  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  she  had  spent  her  school  holi- 
days (which  meant  being  periodically  spoiled  by 
her  aunt— -so  lofty  Miss  Beckfield  had  been 
wont  to  assert,  after  each  return  of  her  wayward 
pupil).  Here  the  young  man  settled  down, 
after  that  interview  with  Margaret  Crawton  in 
which  he  made  his  unsuccessful  appeal,  and  re- 
ceived her  decision  respecting  the  delay  of  their 
marriage.  And  he  eventually  became  such  a 
favorite  of  Aunt  Lydia's,  that  May  often  protest- 
ed that  she  was  growing  jealous  of  him.  He 
was  still  devoted  to  bis  art,  and  painted  pictures 
with  as  much  untiring  industry  as  though  his 
daily  bread  still  depended  on  his  professional 
gains.  Margaret  Crawton  was  right ;  her  lover 
was  ambitious ;  but  it  was  not  now,  as  it  had 
been,  one  of  her  shadows.  The  old  doubts  were 
dispelled ;  she  was  cured  of  her  secret  distrust, 
and  the  jealonsy  which  had  grown  out  of  it ; 
for,  in  these  later  days,  her  woman's  heart  bad 
learned  to  read  him  by  another  and  a  truer 
light. 

**  So  you  are  quite  reconciled  to  your  new 
studio ;  does  the  light  suit  your  highness  ?" 

**yes,  dear  May." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  I  know  you  painters 
are  very  hard  to  please  on  that  point." 

So  prattled  May,  as  she  fluttered  restlessly 
about  the  room.  Settling  at  last  by  the  side  of 
Charles,  she  took  up  a  half-finished  sketch,  say. 
ing,  "  Do  show  me  some  of  your  beautiful  faces ; 
they  are  always  such  a  treat  I  The  sight  of  them 
seems  to  feed  my  fancy  as  well  as  my  eyes ;  for 
they  seem  to  me  like  embodied  poems.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Artist^  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
envy  you  the  power  of  creating  forms  of  loveli- 
ness? I  look  upon  beauty  as  such  a  precious 
thing,  second  to  nothing — " 

'*  Except  goodness,  little  sister;  and  that  is 
beauty  of  a  higher  kind,"  be  interrupted,  in  a 
low,  thoughtful  tone.  '*We  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  beautiful  lives  as  well  as  faces." 

As  he  spoke,  his  thoughts  involuntarily  tam- 
ed to  Margaret's  mother  as  an  illustration,  for 
he  cherished  an  almost  filial  love  and  reverence 
for  gentle  Mrs.  Crawton. 

"  Well,  Mny,  you  have  kept  me  waiting  long 
enough  for  this  all-important  word,  which  I  was 
led  to  understand  you  wanted  to  have  with  roe ; 
and  I  have  also  a  query  to  propound  concerning 
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that  mysterious  piece  of  paper  which  you  keep 
80  carefollj  concealed  in  yoar  band,  without 
pity  for  my  unsatisfied  curiosity ;  if  I  had  been 
a  young  lady,  I  could  not  have  waited  so  long 
for  an  explanation.'* 

May  laughed  a  joyous,  silvery  peal,  that  rang 
out  from  her  full,  red  lips,  rippling  through  the 
room  like  the  trill  of  a  skylark.  Charles  always 
liked  to  bear  May  laugh ;  there  was  such  girl- 
ish freedom  and  abandonment  in  her  miith. 

She  held  the  paper  playfully  behind  her,  ex- 
claiming, *'  Tou  deserve  to  be  punished  for  that 
libellous  speech,  sir;  but  you  know  that  you 
have  a  chance  of  being  spoiled  because  I  am  not 
yet  used  to  the  novelty  of  having  a  brother. 
But  wait  until  I  become  intimate  with  some- 
body, then  I  will  take  my  revenge  by  publish- 
ing your  shortcomings.'* 

Again  the  conscious  look,  which  betrayed  so 
much  to  his  tormentor,  particularly  as  he  had 
no  drawing-pencil  to  fall  back  upon.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  "Tou  are  only  a 
silly  little  girl.  May,  though  I  suspect  yon  claim 
to  be  quite  a  sage  woman  now,  by  virtue  of  your 
twenty<^ne  years.  But,  now  for  your  word; 
pray  when  am  I  to  be  enlightened  ?'* 

"Well,  sir,  it  relates  to  this  paper,  about 
which  I  am  seeking  information,  which  I  am 
sure  you  can  give  if  you  please.  Translate  for 
me  the  meaning  of  this ;"  and  she  placed  in 
his  hands  a  folded  paper,  averting  her  face  that 
he  might  not  see  that  tears  were  glistening  in 
her  eyes. 

**This,"  he  repeated,  turning  it  over  in  well- 
feigned  surprise ;  '*  where  did  you  find  it, May?*' 

**You  know  very  well;  between  the  leaves 
of  the  album  of  views,  which  you  gave  me  this 
morning  as  a  birthday  present.  Now  I  suspect 
that  it  was  merely  to  be  the  vehicle  of  that  cost- 
lier gift,'*  ))ointing  to  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
her  wet  eyelashes  drooping  lower  on  her  glow- 
ing  cheeks,  as  she  added,  **  and  I  want  to  know 
what  yon  mean  by  it,  Charles.** 

He  took  one  of  the  long,  dusky  curls,  and 
smoothed  it  round  his  fingers,  as  he  said,  softly, 
"  Mean  by  what.  May  ?  if  you  are  alluding  to 
this  paper,  I  answer  that  it  represents  only  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  such  as  would  have  been 
done  by  any  one  possessing  a  single  spark  of 
honor  or  right  feeling." 

The  paper  in  question  was  a  deed  of  gift,  duly 
executed  and  signed  by  Charles  Rivers,  convey- 
ing to  his  half-sister  May  a  considerable  share 
of  the  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  as  his 
father's  heir. 

"What!  tears  on  your  birthday.  May;  it 
must  be  because  yon  are  leaving  behind  your 
girlhood.** 

Thus  detected.  May  made  no  further  attempt 
at  disguise.  '^No — no,*' she  faltered ;  *Mt  is 
this  paper,  and  the  thought  of  you,  by  your  own 
free  act,  dividing  your  birthright  with  me.*' 

"  And  why  not,  little  sister  ?  unless  yon  put 
me  down  as  a  living  embodiment  of  selfishness 
and  greed,  who  would  gather  all  the  good  to 
himself;   besides,  it  is  nothing  but  my  duty.  | 
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My  father  died  in  the  belief  that  all  his  wealth 
would  descend  to  you  as  his  only  child.  These 
were  your  prospects ;  was  it  nothing  for  yon  to 
be  called  upon  to  resign  them  to  a  stranger,  just 
when  you  were  about  to  take  your  place  in  soci- 
ety, and  might  be  expected  to  have  learned  the 
value  of  money,  and  all  that  it  will  secure  ?  Do 
yon  know.  May,  if  yon  had  been  other  than  you 
are,  you  might  have  hated  me  for  making  my 
appearance  on  the  scene,  and  coming  between 
you  and  a  brilliant  future,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  captivate  the  fancy  of  most  young  worn* 
en?" 

**  Charles,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  qoarrel  with 
you  if  you  go  on  talking  in  that  strain.  What 
matter  about  wealth  and  a  brilliant  future? 
Why  need  I  care  to  sit  perched  on  the  moun- 
tain-top, if  I  can  be  happier  in  the  valley  ?  it 
gets  its  share  of  sunshine,  and  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  storm-winds.  There,  I  am  positively  grow- 
ing poetical ;  but  you  provoked  me,  just  as  my 
guardian  does,  preaching  np  the  value  of  mon- 
ey, as  though  it  contained  in  itself  every  thing 
needful.  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  enumerate.  Is 
it  nothing  to  become  possessed  of  what  I  have 
sighed  for  all  my  life— a  brother  to  torment  and 
tease  ?  Not  that  I  mean  you  to  take  any  praise 
to  yourself  on  that  account,  Mr.  Charles — I 
dare  say  yon  need  improvement  in  many  ways — 
but,  such  as  yon  are,  I  would  not  give  yon  np 
to  be  three  times  an  heiress.*' 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  yon  say  so.  May ; 
at  the  same  time  it  confirms  my  suspicion,  that 
yon  have  not  an  ounce  of  worldly  wisdom  to 
weigh  against  all  your  warm-hearted  impulsive- 
ness— though  you  were  the  ward  of  that  cynical 
old  merchant,  Daniel  Crawton.  How  did  it 
happen  that  your  mind  escaped  receiving  some 
of  its  color  from  his  ?** 

'*  Very  easily,  seeing  that  I  was  always  in 
awe  of  him,  and  made  a  point  of  seeking  his 
society  as  little  as  I  could  possibly  help ;  and  as 
my  visits  gave  him  more  trouble  than  satisfac- 
tion, our  avoidance  was  mutual.  But  that  was 
in  my  ignorant  days,  when  I  had  not  sense  to 
discriminate.  I  have  lately  made  discoveries 
concerning  my  guardian,  which  convince  me 
that  my  judgment  of  him  was  greatly  in  error.** 

"Indeed;  how?" 

*'Ih  the  first  place,  I  don*t  believe  in  his 
cynical  cuts  at  human  nature,  for  I  think  it  is 
all  employed  as  a  disguise  for  feelings  that  go 
deeper  than  most  people's.  The  truth  is  that 
he  is  a  character  of  a  very  original  sort.  It 
may  take  us  great  trouble  to  get  to  his  heart, 
but  if  we  can  only  manage  to  break  away  some 
of  the  queer  rugged  crust  which  has  grown 
round  it,  we  shall  find  it  tender  as  a  woman's ; 
and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  his  keen, 
wise  head  invented  the  plan  of  hiding  it  under 
such  defenses — ^for  he  suffered  in  early  life.  I 
heard  the  story  from  Aunt  Lydia,  and  it  has 
drawn  me  to  him  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"What  was  it?"  Charles  asked,  with  in- 
creasing interest. 

May's  eyes  softened,  and  her  voice  had  be^ 
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come  strangelj  snbdued.  He  wondered  at  tiie 
change  in  her  manner,  for  he  nerer  remembered 
to  hare  seen  snch  a  grave  cast  of  thought  on 
that  bright  face. 

She  went  on :  "It  to  a  love  ttorj,  Charles, 
and  it  sounds  to  me  almost  like  a  poem  of  the 
old  days  of  knights  and  chiTalry,  only  here  the 
actors  and  circnmstanoes  are  so  different.  Per- 
haps yon  do  not  know  that,  hard  as  he  seems 
now,  Daniel  Crawton  was  the  sole  support  of 
his  relations,  eren  before  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. Annt  Lydia  says  the  Crawtons  were  an 
old  family,  very  prond  and  poor.  There  was 
not  mach  for  any  of  them,  bat  the  eldest  gave 
,  up  his  share  to  be  divided  between  his  sister 
and  brother,  and  left  home  to  fight  his  own 
way  and  theirs^  for  he  was  always  helping 
them.*" 

«'  Bat  the  love  story,**  pat  in  Charles,  with 
some  repressed  eagerness. 

"  I  am  coming  to  it,"  said  May,  softly.  '*  I 
did  not  know,  until  I  learnt  it  from  Aunt  Lydia, 
that  there  was  a  reason  why  Broombank  had 
never  found  a  mistress,  and  why  Daniel  Craw- 
toft  lived  lonely  all  his  life— «  reason  that  I 
should  never  have  guessed.  He  loved, -in 
esrly  days,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  left  to 
his  father's  care — almost  worshipped  her,  it  was 
said;  but  it  was  not  returned,  for  she  only  gave 
him  the  regard  of  a  sister ;  still  he  persevered, 
and  might  have  succeeded,  but  his  younger 
brother  came  in  his  way  and  crossed  him — 
though  he  pretended  not  to  care  for  the  girl,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
win  her.  The  elder  Crawton  had  to  go  away, 
but  judging  his  brother  by  himself,  and  trusting 
him,  he  left  his  cause  in  his  hands;  the  end 
was,  that  he  lost  her,  and  she  became  his  broth- 
er's wife.  Do  you  guess  who  it  is?**  continued 
May,  with  some  sli^t  hesitation.  "The 
mother  of  your  Margaret.** 

'*I  thought  so,^*  murmured  Charles. 

His  sister  went  on :  '*  After  that,  the  families 
drifted  apart,  and  Aunt  Lydia  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  other  branch,  except  that  she  heard  the 
brothers  had  quarrelled,  and  separated  for  life. 
That  is  all,**  she  concluded,  '*  but  it  has  given  me 
a  key  to  the  old  man's  true  nature,  and  I  am 
sorry  now  that  I  ever  judged  him  hardly.  Yet, 
Charles,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  mention  to 
yon :  that  I  fkncy  you  don*t  like  my  guardian.** 

**It  would  be  wrong  to  say  I  dislike  him. 
May :  he  has  certain  traits  of  character  that  I 
admire,  and  we  have  many  ideas  and  sympa- 
thies in  common;  but  I  can  not  reconcile  myself 
to  his  treatment  of  his  nephew  Hugh ;  true,  he 
did  not  prosecute  the  one  who  once  saved  his 
life  in  a  street  accident,  but  he  set  his  £ace 
against  him,  and  sent  him  forth  with  the  sort 
of  ban  upon  him  that  was  sure  to  put  him  down, 
as  eflfectually  as  if  a  foot  bad  been  really  set 
upon  his  neck  to  crush  him.  It  is  that  which 
always  comes  between  me  and  Daniel  Crawton.** 
And  Charles,  who  had  worked  himself  into  a 
great  heat,  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
in  a  manner  that  was  characteristic  of  him  when 


excited.  That  was  why  he  did  not  notice  the 
peculiar  expression  of  May's  face,  while  he  talk- 
ed about  his  friend  Hugh.  The  bright  eyes 
dimmed,  and  when  she  spoke  her  lips  quivered. 

"  Yet  yon  may  believe,  Charles,  that  it  is  a 
sore  trouble  to  my  guardian ;  and  I,  too,  am 
grieved  about  your  friend.  I  have  already 
given  my  verdict  in  his  favor,  and  I  should  not 
change  it,  even  if  this  sad  business  were  never 
cleared;  and  if  I  knew  him  well  enough  I 
should  like  to  tell  him  so — ^that  is,  if  it  would 
not  hurt  his  feelings,  and — and — ^I  could  be  sure 
he  would  not  think  it  a — a  liberty  on  my  part  ;*' 
and  conscious  that  she  was  somehow  involving 
herself  in  a  manner  that  she  did  not  intend. 
May  faltered  and  blushed,  and  sought  a'  diver- 
sion by  ruthlessly  crumpling  the  ends  of  her 
muslin  sash. 

But  Charles,  who  had  been  silently  drawing 
conclusions,  increased  her  embarrassment  by  sud- 
denly pausing  in  his  walk,  and  mercilessly  plac- 
ing himself  opposite  to  her,  as  he  said,  *'  Poor 
Hugh,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  do  any 
thing  to  help  to  lighten  his  trouble.** 

''For  Maigaret*s  sake?"  interrogated  May, 
shyly. 

*'  Yes,  and  for  his  own ;  I  have  great  regard 
for  Hugh  Crawton.** 

*'  How  strange  it  has  all  happened,'*  said  his 
sister,  designedly  changing  the  subject.  "  To 
Uiink  of  your  choice  being  fixed  on  my  guard- 
ian*s  niece,  and  yourself  turning  out  to  be  the 
painter  of  that  very  picture,  *  For  Weal  or  Woe,* 
which  he  took  me  purposely  to  see;  Do  you 
know,  Charles,  I  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  the 
first  time  I  saw  her  at  the  Academy  ?  But  for 
yourself,**  she  added,  laughing,  ''I  don't  believe 
that  I  noticed  3rou  at  all.'* 

They  talked  some  time  longer,  until  they 
heard  the  rustle  of  Aunt  Lydiaa  stiff  silk  in  the 
passage. 

'*  I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  conversation  on 
your  twenty-first  birthday,  little  sister,"  he  said, 
significantly. 

'*  Nor  shall  I,"  replied  May,  looking  wistfully 
at  the  paper  which  he  had  given  back  to  her. 
"It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  forget  my  dear 
brother's  gift.** 


CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 
"can  it  be  done?*' 

"  Well,  Danson,  what*s  in  the  wind  now  ?*' 

"  Just  take  a  turn  with  me  round  the  square, 
and  I  will  tell  you,  Fred." 

"  All  right ;  but  isn't  it  rather  early  for  us  ? 
Won't  you  be  afraid  of  meeting  some  of  your 
people?" 

"  Hardly  in  this  quarter ;  besides,  I  know 
the  governor  will  be  safe  in  the  library  at  Broom- 
bank  by  this  time,  poring  over  his  books  or  pic- 
tures." 

"Ah!  very  well,  then  we're  safe,  and  Fm 
your  servant,  good  for  at  least  a  couple  of  houra 
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before  there'll  be  any  thing  worth  mj  attention 
in  a  place  yon  know  of;"  and  the  speaker  nod- 
ded significantly  as  he  took  out  his  cigar-case, 
and  helped  himself  to  its  contents,  at  the  same 
time  handing  it  to  his  friend. 

*'  No,  thank  yon,  Fred,  I'm  not  in  the  hamor 
for  smoking  jnst  now ;  and  if  I  were,  my  cigar- 
case  is  quite  full  without  taking  yours." 

'*  Well,  suppose  it  is,  they  mayn't  be  of  so 
good  a  sort,  though  you  do  happen  to  own  more 
of  the  circulating  medium  than  a  needy  fel- 
low, whom  you  may  put  down  as  living  on  his 
wits." 

''Be  that  as  it  may,"  struck  in  the  other, 
dryly,  "  we're  surely  not  going  to  be  a  couple  of 
asses,  and  get  up  a  quarrel  about  the  quality  of 
our  cigars.  I  tell  you  what,  Fred,  you're  a  reg- 
ular piece  of  spontaneous  combustion,  ready  to 
explode  at  the  least  touch." 

At  this  the  first  speaker  laughed  with  retum- 
iog  good-humor,  and  the  two  young  men  linked 
arms  and  passed  together  into  the  shaded  ob- 
scurity of  the  silent  square,  almost  deserted  at 
that  hour,  except  for  now  and  then  the  stopping 
of  a  carriage  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  tall 
houses,  the  occasional  passing  of  a  pedestrian, 
and  the  periodical  visitation  of  the  policeman 
on  his  rounds.  So  they  walked  with  the  tran- 
quil stars  of  the  summer  night  gleaming  down 
upon  them,  and  the  full-leaved  trees  nodding 
and  swaying  over  their  path,  casting  dense,  dark 
masses  of  shadow  here  and  there.  At  last  the 
two  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and,  standing  on  one 
of  those  patches  of  gloom  where  the  trees  grew 
thickest,  continued  their  low-voiced,  earnest  talk. 
Mark  Danson,  evidently  pursuing  some  argu- 
ment, which  he  now  and  then  found  it  necessary 
to  enforce  by  eager  gestures.  The  young  man 
whom  he  had  called  Fred  threw  away  the  end 
of  his  cigar,  and  inserted  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, making  a  jingling  noise  with  their  contents. 
It  was  easy  to  fix  the  exact  social  stratum  to 
which  he  belonged ;  easy  also  to  speculate  about 
his  pursuits  and  habits,  the  sort  of  life  he  led, 
and  the  people  with  whom  he  fraternized.  The 
indelible  stamp  had  fixed  itself  upon  him,  show- 
ing in  his  style  of  dress,  and  the  loose,  reckless 
swing  of  the  body  in  his  careless,  uneven  walk 
'—sometimes  cropping  out  even  in  the  tone  of 
thought  and  speech.  Yet  it  was  certainly  not 
a  &ce  of  the  bad,  forbidding  type.  There  might 
be  signs  of  weakness,  with  lamentable  infirmity 
of  purpose,  and  the  want  of  refinement  which  is 
bom  of  coarse,  lowering  associations,  and  the 
inevitable  working  of  debasing  influences  on.  a 
character;  but  there  was  nothing  sensual  nor 
cruel  in  the  expression  of  the  lips  and  eyes — 
nothing  sinister  nor  cunning  about  the  slightly- 
open  mouth.  It  was  that  kind  of  plastic  mate- 
rial which  vice  most  easily  shapes  and  moulds 
to  its  own  likeness.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  nothing  about  Fred  Dalton  to  forbid 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  reclaimed  for  nobler 
things,  and  fitted  to  live  a  better  life. 

Mark  Danson  looked  haggard  and  anxious  as 
he  stood  against  the  iron  railing  of  the  enclos- 


ure ;  his  colorless  face  showing  strongly  against 
the  background  of  shadow  oast  by  the  trees. 

"  Come,  Danson,  I  can't  tell  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  to-night,  you  seem  so  dreadfully 
put  out ;  worse  tlian  I  should  be  even  if  I'd  lost 
money  on  every  race  through  the  season,  and  had 
a  run  of  ill-luck  everj  night  into  the  bargain." 

'*  Well,  granted  that  I  am,"  returned  Mark, 
biting  his  lips,  '*  I  never  pretended  to  say  that 
you  and  I  were  alike,  Dalton.  For  instance, 
your  light  brain  would  give  way  under  less  than 
half  of  what  is  racking  mine  to-night.  The 
truth  is,  my  dear  fellow  (and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  companion's  shoulder  with  a  touch  of 
patronage),  if  you'd  been  in  my  place,  you  would 
have  gone  to  the  wall  long  since — that  is,  b^ 
trayed  yourself,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  your  ill- 
doings.  Tou  do  very  well  to  follow  a  lead,  but 
yovL  are  not  intended  for  the  whip-hand." 

Fred  Dalton  seemed  to  find  something*very 
amusing  in  his  friend's  way  of  putting  the  argu- 
ment, for  he  laughed  good-humorediy  as  he  re- 
plied, *'  I  don't  know  about  the  whip-hand,  Dan- 
son ;  perhaps  you'd  have  altered  your  opinion 
if  you'd  seen  me  the  other  day  helping  Harry 
Seymour  to  drive — " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  with  a  gesture  of  ir- 
ritable impatience. 

'<  Pshaw,  Fred  I  don't  be  an  idiot.  I  didn't 
mean  you  to  take  me  literally.  Can't  you  un- 
derstand a  figure  of  speech  ?  But  enough  of 
this  talk,  that  means  nothing.  We  have  no 
time  to  waste,  so  let  us  come  to  the  point.  I 
want  yon  to  do  me  an  important  service — ^impor- 
tant at  least  to  me — a  bit  of  work  that  entails 
no  risk,  and  only  requires  caution  and  tact.  I 
sought  you  out  among  all  my  acquaintance  as 
the  fit  person,  but  just  now  yon  irritated  me  by 
asking,  *■  If  it  could  be  done?'  after  I  had  shown 
you  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  given  some  in- 
structions as  to  ways  and  means.  Do  you  still 
hesitate  ?'* 

''Well,  not  exactly;  that  is,  I  can  not  tell/' 
said  Fred,  as  usual  floundering  feebly  in  the 
middle  of  a  half-formed  good  resolution ;  for 
what  he  had  of  moral  sense  and  reflection  seem- 
ed to  revolt  against  that  which  his  friend  Dan- 
son required  of  him. 

Mark  glared  savagely  on  the  nnconscious 
Fred,  though  his  voice  was  smooth  and  per- 
suasive when  he  spoke,  taking  hold  of  his  coat- 
sleeve  as  if  to  impress  his  reasoning  upon  him. 
"Look  here,  Dalton,  you  complain  that  yon  are 
short  of  cash." 

"That  I  am," murmured  the  other, in  an  in- 
jured tone ;  "  and  how  I  am  to  get  clear  through 
this  quarter  is  more  than  I  can — " 

"  Now  don't  go  on  grumbling  in  that  fash- 
ion," interrupted  Mark,  "  but  listen  to  nie. 
Yon  are  aware,  that  I  hold  (on  your  account) 
several  important  bits  of  paper,  in  the  form  of 
I  O  U's,  which  give  me  a  pretty  heavy  claim 
against  your  exchequer — ^in  fact,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  almost  ruin  you,  if  I 
came  down  upon  you  with  a  sudden  demand  to 
pay  up." 
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'*  That  it  woald,**  assented  Fred  ruefully,  tak- 
infT  off  his  bat  to  let  the  cool  breexe  blow  on  his 
forehead,  which  had  grown  hot  at  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  probability ;  adding,  hurriedly, 
**  but,  Danson,  surely  yon  don't  mean  to  be  tliat 
hard  against  a  fellow." 

'*I  can  not  say  what  I  might  be,  if  the  goad 
was  put  upon  me.  I  am  only  willing  to  senre 
those  that  senre  me ;  but  let  that  pass.  When 
I  tint  mentioned  this  business,  I  made  yon  what 
I  call  a  very  handsome  ofier,  not  only  to  cancel 
my  present  claims  against  yon,  but  to  give  yon 
a  further  advance  towards  meeting  that  bill 
which  yon  say  yon  will  be  obliged  to  take  np 
next  week.** 

The  young  man  nttered  «n  exclamation  that 
sounded  almost  lik«  a  groan,  looking  helplessly 
at  the  pale  face  of  his  tempter — the  man  whom 
his  wretched  money  neeessities  bad  made  his 
master  for  the  present. 

Ue  answered,  in  a  half-faltering,  hesitating 
way,  *'  Well,  Danson,  about  this  matter  of 
yours.  Yon  say  that  yon*ve  explained;  but 
for  all  that  I  don't  clearly  understand,  except 
that  you  want  me  to  find  a  certain  person,  and 
get  him  away  from  London  as  quick  as  possible. 
Yon  talk  as  if  it  could  be  managed  as  easily  as 
lighting  one's  cigar,  but  I  don't  see  it;  though 
I'm  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  oblige  you,  Dan- 
son ;  yet  the  fact  is,  from  what  little  I  know  of 
the  party  in  qnestioo,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  can  be 
-done  at  all." 

Mark  spoke  with  strong  contempt.  "Away 
with  your  moonish  fears  and  fancies,  Fred  Dnl- 
ton !  I  shall  begin  to  pnt  yon  down  as  little 
better  than  an  old  woman  and  think  I've  made 
a  sad  mistake  in  applying  to  yon.  What  has 
come  over  yon,  man  ?  Have  you  played  away 
your  plnck  as  well  as  yonr  money  and  brains  ?" 

If  there  had  been  light  enough,  he  would  have 
seen  a  sudden  flash  kindle  in  the  sunken  bine 
eyes  of  his  companion,  who  answered,  angrily, 
'*  Hold  there,  Danson ;  if  I  do  owe  yon  money, 
I'm  not  booked  to  take  any  insult  yon  may 
choose  to  give.  Yon  have  prospects  which  I 
have  not,  backed  by  cash,  social  respectability, 
and  all  the  rest.  I  remember  that  we've  agreed 
not  to  know  each  other  if  we  chance  to  meet  in 
the  daylight ;  bnt  for  all  these  odds  between  ns, 
I  come  from  a  family  as  good  as  yonrs,  though 
I've  brought  it  no  credit.  But  whatever  I  may 
be,  Danson,  I'm  not  a  deception  or  sham." 

Mark  winced  at  this,  as  he  always  did  at  any 
thing  bold  and  defiant,  either  in  the  form  of  re- 
sistance or  attack.  He  had  neither  the  wish  nor 
intention  to  quarrel  with  his  friend ;  jnst  then  it 
would  not  suit  his  plans.  So  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  lull  the  transient  tempest  as  he  well 
knew  how. 

*'  Pugh,  Dalton !  what  a  tiresome  fellow  yon 
are  I  I  might  be  plotting  some  very  desperate 
undertaking  for  you  ;  nothing  less  than  burglary 
with  violence,  or  an  incendiary  fire.  Yon  must 
admit  that  it  is  enongh  to  provoke  one  to  be 
met  in  that  way.'* 

Then  Fred,  easily  mollified  and  influenced, 


laughed  in  the  midst  of  a  grumbling  protest  that 
he  had  no  liking  for  the  affair.  « 

''Nor  have  I,  -so  far  as  that  goes,  Dalton; 
bnt  the  thing  mnst  be  managed,  for  the  sake  of 
circumstances,  of  which  yon  could  make  noth- 
ing even  if  I  entered  into  particulars.  But  look 
yon,  my  dear  fellow,  as  yon  have  such  scruples^ 
I  give  you  my  word  that  the  adventure  will  bring 
no  barm  to  Bland  or  any  one  else.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  his  presence  in  town  is  inconvenient 
just  now,  and  may  work  me  more  ill  than  yon 
can  gness.  So  I  want  him  to  have  country  air, 
and  take  a  journey  for  his  own  good  and  mine." 

*'Is  it  law  business?*'  queried  Fred  with  a 
dubious  look. 

*'  Something  of  the  sort,**  returned  Mark,  eva- 
sively, fidgeting  with  his  watch-chain,  adding, 
hurriedly,  **  I  repeat  that  I  intend  no  injniy  to 
the  man  himself;  there  will  be  no  need  to  nse 
violence  of  any  kind.  It  can  be  easily  done  in 
the  way  I  suggested,  and  will  rather  tend  to  his 
benefit  in  the  end,  for  I've  reason  to  know  that 
his  funds  are  not  extensive." 

Fred  Dalton  never  troubled  himself  abont 
undercurrents  in  the  motives  and  actions  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  He 
had  never  been  a  reasoner,  and  it  was  not  bis 
habit  to  follow  out  processes  of  thought,  or  try 
to  make  logical  deductions;  so  he  accepted 
Mark's  words  in  his  own  literal  fashion,  and 
said — 

*'Wel1,  in  that  case  I  don't  so  much  mind 
lending  you  a  hand,  and  will,  take  your  word 
that  it's  all  fiiir  and  straight  as  you  say.  I  don*t 
hang  back  from  confessing  to  you,  Danson,  the 
reason  why  I  had  such  a  dislike  to  meddle  in 
this.  When  I  first  got  acquainted  with  Bland, 
I  was  awfully  hard  np,  and  he  had  jnst  got  a 
lump  of  money  for  something.  Well,  the  tmth 
is,  he  gave  me  a  friendly  lift,  and  sooner  than 
make  an  ill  return  for  it,  I'd  let  debts  and  duns 
take  their  chance,  and  all  the  bills,  as  well.  He 
rarely  touches  cards  now,'*  he  went  on,  reflect- 
ively ;  *'  but  I  think  I  know  where  he  can  be 
found.     What  time  do  yon  give  me?" 

Mark  mused  a  moment,  then  said,  "Not 
much;  if  done  at  all  it  must  be  quickly,  or  it 
will  be  no  nse.  Let  me  see,  this  is  Tuesday^'* 
adding,  as  if  to  himself,  "  to-morrow  and  Thurs- 
day the  old  man  is  away,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger.  Well,  then,  on  Friday,  Fred,  not  later, 
I  will  meet  yon  at  our  nsual  place  at  the  old 
time,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive yonr  promised  recompense.  I  dare  say- 
yon  will  not  be  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  of 
that  bill,"  he  concluded  with  a  crafty  smile. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  two  separated, 
going  their  different  ways,  Mark  with  a  satisfied 
look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  done  a  good  stroke 
of  business,  and  was  already  forecasting  the  suc- 
cessful issue,  as  be  was  whirling  along  in  a  cab 
to  the  railway  station,  to  catch  the  last  train  to 
Broombank,  where  he  would  let  himself  in  with 
his  own  key,  by  the  private  garden  gate,  as  he 
often  did  when  the  household  were  in  bed.  If 
the  uncle  chanced  to  hear  of  these  late  hours, 
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his  nephew,  who  studied  the  proprieties  so  cor- 
rectly, could  qaickljr  set  all  inquiries  at  rest  by 
a  few  grave  allosions  to  certain  meetings  or 
scientific  lectures  vhich  he  professed  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  attending. 

And  bis  companion — ^there  was  no  speculat- 
ing with  any  certainty  about  his  movements  for 
the  night, — reckless,  prodigal,  gambling  Fred 
Dalton,  who  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own. 
It  was  sad  to  see  that  kindly,  frank  nature  un- 
der the  spoiling  process;  sad  to  see  the  nox- 
ious growth  of  choking  tares  overrunning 
the  soil  that  might  have  been  so  rich  in  good 
seeds. 

He  looked  after  Mark  until  he  could  see  him 
no  longer,  then  he  went  on  shaking  his  head  and 
muttering,  "Somehow,  I've  my  doubts  about 
this  affair ;  I  hope  it's  all  right,  but  that  Dan- 
son  has  such  a  way  of  glossing  over  things. 
Then  he  keeps  his  cards  back,  and  shows  no 
more  than  he  can  help.  What  has  that  man 
to  do  with  him  ?  I  must  try  to  find  out.  He's 
about  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  or  his,  and  he's 
broken  down  and  poor.  Hang  it !  I  shouldn't 
like  to  find  afterwards  that  I  had  lent  my  band 
to  do  him  any  harm ;  but  in  any  case  it  seems 
like  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  British 
subject,  and  I  don't  at  all  relish  the  idea." 

With  this  conclusion,  Fred  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


BROTHES  AITD  8I8TEIU 


Hugh  Crawton  sat  up  late,  long  after  the 
outside  doors  were  locked,  the  fires  gone  out,  and 
all  the  little  household,  as  he  thought,  reposing 
in  bed.  He  remained  alone  and  wakeful,  gaz- 
ing before  him  into  the  cold  void  of  the  empty 
fire-grate,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
thinking  sad,  yearning  thoaghts  about  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  path  that  was  unfolding  itself  to 
him  ;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  a 
proposal  of  emigration  which  had  been  made  to 
him  by  Mark  Danson,  and  turn  his  back  on  the 
old  country,  at  least  for  a  time,  until  he  had  earn- 
ed enough  to  ensure  ease  and  comfort  for  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  Then  his  thoughts  went 
back  over  the  past  three  years  which  ha4  seem- 
ed to  hold  such  fair  promise  for  him  ;  and  he 
recalled  the  last  dreadful  day  in  Daniel  Craw- 
ton's  office,  counting  up  the  weary,  hopeless 
months  which  had  passed  since  then — counting 
with  a  sort  of  vague  wonder  that  he  had  drag- 
ged through  so  many. 

He  sat  surrounded  by  signs  of  the  day's  in- 
terests and  occupations — familiar  home  details, 
mutely  telling  the  story  of  the  gentle  lives  of 
toil  and  self-denial  that' were  lived  there,  but 
which  he  scarcely  noticed  then,  because  he  was 
so  used  to  their  homely,  every-day  aspect,  un- 
conscious how  they  would  linger  in  his  mind, 
and  be  always  fitted  in  with  the  impressions  of 
that  night.  His  gaze  had  singled  out  his  moth- 
er's chair  and  footstool,  and  there  was  her  sew- 


ing just  as  she  had  left  it,  neatly  folded  on  her 
work-basket. 

Looking  thus,  he  seemed  to  see  her  still  sit- 
ting there,  with  her  pure  spiritual  face,  bands 
of  soft  brown  hair  streaked  with  gray,  and  the 
tender  mouth  wearing  its  old  expression  of  re- 
signed sweetness.  So  he  would  always  see  her, 
even  when  miles  of  heaving  ocean  billows  rolled 
and  surged  between  them ;  but  now  he  resolute- 
ly turned  away  his  eyes,  for  the  vision  brougtit 
him  a  dull  heartache,  and  a  choking  thought 
about  the  parting  which  he  believed  to  be  now 
so  near.  Once  he  caught  sight  of  something 
lying  on  the  floor  near  her  chair,  as  though  she 
had  dropped  it  in  getting  up,  for  he  knew  at 
once  that  it  belonged  to  his  mother :  a  tiny  silk 
handkerchief,  which  he  remembered  to  have 
often  seen  her  wearing  about  her  neck.  The 
color  was  faded,  and  the  fringe  frayed  out  here 
and  there,  and  when  he  picked  it  up  and  ex- 
amined it,  his  heart  swelled  to  see  how  shskbby 
it  was ;  but  he  folded  it  carefully  in  the  well- 
worn  creases,  and  gathered  it  to  himself  with  a 
sort  of  hungering,  yearning  tenderness,  resolv- 
ing that  it  should  go  with  him  across  ^e  seas, 
and  be  henceforth  hoarded  away  as  a  dearly- 
treasured  relic.  Not  that  he  would  need  it  to 
keep  his  mother's  memory  green  in  his  he%rt, 
but  he  thought  it  would  comfort  him  to  look  at 
in  that  unknown  land  where  there  would  be 
none  but  strange  faces  near  him.  He  would 
take  it  out  at  times,  when  the  home-sickness  was 
on  him,  and  his  courage  grew  faint,  and  when 
the  fight  with  fortune  seemed  too  hard.  'Then 
the  tiny  thing  would  seem  to  him  like  a  message 
of  strength  and  patience  from  his  mother,  whom 
he  would  think  of  as  praying  for  him  at  home ; 
and  he  would  make  that  his  flag  of  victory,  just 
as  the  old  knights  of  chivalry  used  to  ride  inti> 
battle  wearing  the  colors  of  the  ladies  they  loved 
best. 

As  these  fancies  crowded  on  Hugh's  mind, 
the  moisture  gathered  under  his  dark  eyelashes, 
and  he  wondered  how  much  he  would  be  missed 
outside  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  home ;  and  a 
vivid  streak  of  color  flushed  into  his  cheeks,  as  his 
thoughts  turned  longingly  to  the  face  that  still 
kept  its  shrine  in  his  memory,  and  he  asked  him- 
self the  qaestion,  whether  she  in  her  world — 
which  seemed  so  far  removed  from  his — would 
ever  step  aside  from  her  sheltered  life  of  luxury 
and  ease,  to  give  a  passing  thought  of  inquiry 
about  the  distant  exile  ?  When  he  first  heard 
the  wonderful  news  of  his  friend  Charles's  rela- 
tionship to  May  Rivers,  there  had  sprung  up  a 
wild  hope  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  link  be- 
tween them ;  but  many  things  had  since  arisen 
to  crush  it  down,  and  now  he  recollected,  gloom- 
ily, that  he  was  going  away,  to  drop  out  of  her 
knowledge,  leaving  her  free  to  love  and  marry 
and  forget  that  he  ever  existed. 

At  that  point  in  his  meditations,  Hugh  heard 
the  handle  of  the  door  turn,  then  became  con- 
scious of  a  sudden  waft  of  cool  air  from  the  pas- 
sage, and,  without  turning  round,  knew  that  it 
was  his  sister  Margaret.     She  came  in  softly 
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jealoQB  of  this  appropriation  of  her  afi^tions, 
nor  did  it  grow  into  a  shadow  of  discontent,  as 
it  might  have  done  in  the  old  days  of  doubt  and 
misapprehension.  It  would  have  pleased  him 
to  be  able  to  place  some  of  his  wealth  at  the 
service  of  her  family ;  but  he  could  not :  the 
Crawtons  were  so  sensitiye  and  proud. 

A  look  of  sorrowful  intelligence  passed  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister.  It  was  no  secret 
to  Hugh  that  she  had  been  keeping  a  tearful 
vigil,  and  he  quickly  divined  the  cause. 

.''  Dear  Madge,"  he  said,  fondly  using  the  fa- 
miliar pet  name  of  their  childhood,  and  leaning 
forward  to  touch  the  crown  of  daric  hair  which 
adorned  her  fine,  classic-looking  head ;  **  dear 
Madge,  you  can*t  hide  it  from  me  if  yon  try.  I 
know  you  are  grieving  for  me — ^your  good-for^ 
nothing  brother."  He  smiled  a  wan  smile  at 
this  self-dei»eciation.  *'Tes,  grieving  for  me; 
but  you  must  not,  darling,  for  I  want  you  to 
bear  up  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  mother  up 
stairs.  She  will  need  yon,  and  your  strength  ; 
for  I  notice  that  she  is  getting  older  and  weak- 
er ;  it  never  showed  itself  so  plainly  to  me  as  it 
did  to-night." 

Here  there  was  a  trembling  break  in  his  voice, 
and  he  dropped  back  into  his  old  attitude  in  the 
chair,  adding,  after  a  pause,  *'  I  shall  leave  her 
to  yoar  love,  sister — a  sacred  charge — but  I  know 
it  will  be  well  kept ;  for  though  you  have  been 
giving  way  to-night,  you  can  be  a  brave  woman 
if  you  try." 

**  Tes,  Hugh ;  if  the  necessity  comes  I  can 
and  will." 

There  was  a  clear,  strong  ring  of  resolution 
in  the  young  voice,  though  the  Ups  that  spoke 
had  still  the  snflfering  look. 

''Thanks  for  those  words,  sister,"  he  said, 
brokenly,  **and  if— if— we  are  never  to  meet 
again  in  this  world,  yon  may  know  that — I — 
shall — always  bless  yon  for  what  yon  will  be 
doing." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  18  THEBE  NO  OTHER  WAT  ?** 

Afteb  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  there  was  a  short  interval  of  most  ex- 
pressive silence.  The  little  clock  on  the  mantel 
told  off  the  seconds  with  a  low,  hurried  tick,  as 
though  it  were  in  haste  to  get  through  them, 
and  had  some  instinct  of  sympathy  with  the 
burden  of  sorrow  which  those  speeding  minutes 
held  for  the  two  quiet  figures  sitting  by  the 
hearth. 

•«  Ton  guess  rightly,  Hugh,*^  said  Margaret, 
at  length ;  *'  I  am  grieving  over  this  new  pur- 
pose which  you  have  formed ;  for,  try  as  I  will, 
I  can  not  realize  that  it  will  be  for  your  good, 
and  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the 
cruel  necessity  which  forces  yon  to  make  this 
choice.  It  should  only  be  tiie  last  extremity 
that  could  divide  us,  brother ;  surely  there  must 
be  some  hope  left  for  yon  here  at  home.     Say 


yon  vrill  think  better  of  it,  and  decide  not  to 
leave  England.*' 

He  turned  upon  her  a  fiice  full  of  keen  die- 
tress,  saying,  '*  Oh,  Margaret,  don't— douH  make 
this  thing  so  hard  for  me.  It  has  cost  a  sore 
struggle  to  make  up  my  mind ;  but  I  have  done 
it  because  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  best." 

'*  But  is  there  no  other  way  ?"  murmured 
Margaret,  still  pleading  with  her  great  eyes 
raised  mournfully  to  his  fsce. 

He  sighed.  '  *  None  that  I  can  see,  Margaret. 
Tou  know  how  repeatedly  I  have  tried  and  fail- 
ed. No,  no,  I  must  go ;  it  is  the  only  chance 
left  me.  I  must  take  it,  and  face  the  future  with 
all  the  courage  I  can.  The  struggle  could  not 
have  lasted  longer.  I  should  feel  myself  some- 
thing worse  than  a  coward,  if  I  could  stay  on 
at  home,  a  burden  upon  those  whose  bread- 
winner I  ought  to  be ;  idle,  while  you  and  mother 
are  wearing  out  your  lives  with  work.  The 
very  feeling  would  choke  me,  and  I  should  de- 
serve it  all,  if  I  could  so  misuse  the  gifts  of 
health  and  strength  which  Grod  has  given  mek 
And  I  know  you  would  not  like  me  to  do  it,  Maiw 
garet,  for  yon  could  not  retain  respect  for  your 
brother  if  yon  saw  him  willfully  wasting  his  life^ 
and  rusting  out  like  a  useless  old  sword.  But 
I  have  another  alignment,"  he  added,  looking 
wistfully  at  her.  "  Innocent  as  I  know  myself 
to  be,  the  unexplained  mystery  of  that  missing 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  my  uncle's  dreadfhl 
words,  haunt  me  like  a  nightmare ;  perhaps  I 
shall  be  able  to  fight  it  down  in  the  new  land ; 
for  work,  Biadge,  hard  work,  is  a  good  antidote 
for  mental  trouble,** 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  my  brother,**  she  moaned;  "to 
think  of  going  away  like  this;  and  we  may 
never  know  who  it  is  that  has  woriced  ns 
all  this  misery.  Uncle  Daniel  is  getting 
very  old ;  would  yon  like  to  see  him  before  you 
leave  ?** 

Hugh's  lips  quivered  with  pain  as  he  sud  ha^ 
tily,  **No^  Margaret,  I  would  not  willingly  stand 
in  his  presence  again,  unless  I  could  give  him 
back  that  charge  with  proofs  of  its  falsehood. 
He  passed  me  the  other  day  in  his  carriage,  and 
I  canght  sight  of  his  face ;  it  seemed  to  me  stem 
and  hard  like  a  face  cut  in  stone.  I  don*t  know 
that  he  saw  me,  but  if  he  did,  he  gave  no  sign. 
Oh !  Margaret,  I  can  not  tell  you  how  anxious 
I  was  to  stand  high  in  his  esteem ;  it  may  be 
that  I  set  nfidue  value  and  strove  too  much  for 
what  would,  after  all,  have  been  only  a  human 
estimate.  God  forgive  me,  if  I  erred;*'  and 
true  to  his  mother's  teachings,  Hugh  bowed  his 
bead  with  a  prayerful  impulse  which  had  in  it 
something  of  her  own  chastened  spirit. 

"If  we  could  only  find  some  due  to  the  mys- 
tery,** said  Margaret,  breaking  the  silence  that 
followed. 

''  In  any  case,  I  shall  leave  friends  to  watch 
over  my  interests,"  returned  Hugh,  hastily. 
"  Giles  Roy  ton,  for  one,  has  been  always  friend- 
ly to  me.  By-the-by,  Margaret,  it  just  strikes 
me  as  rather  singular  that  though  you  and  El- 
eanor were  such  friends,  I  never  knew  her  father 
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until  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  Uncle  Dan- 
iel's office." 

"  Not  so  singular,  when  I  tell  yon  that  he  is 
little  more  than  a  straiif^r  to  me,  for  he  always 
teemed  to  live  his  life  apart,  and  is  seldom  home 
in  the  eveninfcs.  I  think,  sometimes,  that  most 
be  poor  Nelly's  skeleton ;  but  let  us  talk  abont 
yourself,  Hugh ;  yon  were  saying  that  you  would 
leave  friends  to  watch  over  your  interests." 

''  Tes,  in  the  event  of  any  thing  oecurring  to 
throw  light  on  that  strange  affair,  Cousin  Mark 
has  promised  to  watch  the  investigation  for  me.'* 

*' Cousin  Mark!*'  repeated  the  sister  with  a 
strong  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  **How 
often  have  I  trie-d  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
him !  yet  you  still  go  on  trusting  and  believing 
in  him." 

**I  can  not  understand  why  you  have  been 
against  him  from  the  first,  Margaret.  I  really 
think  that  you  are  sometimes  too  severe  upon 
liim." 

'*  I  dislike  him  because  I  have  the  feeling,  of 
which  I  can  not  divest  myself,  that  he  is  not 
what  he  seems ;  and  this  sort  of  involuntary  dis- 
like, not  always,  it  is  true,  but  sometimes,  proves 
prophetic — an  instinct  to  put  one  on  the  defen- 
sive. You  know,  Hugh,  that  I  had  always  a 
conviction  that  be  was  not  at  heart  your  fnend. 
I  should  have  more  faith  in  this  emigration  plan 
if  I  did  not  know  that  it  came  from  him.  Oh, 
Hugh,  be  cautious  what  you  do,  and  mind  how 
you  trust  your  welfare  in  his  hands." 

He  answered,  gravely  remonstrative,  "  My 
dear,  this  sounds  like  prejudice,  and  I'm  afraid 
it  is  taking  you  too  far.  Adversity  is  said  to  be 
a  test  of  friendship,  and  since  we  came  to  know 
Cousin  Mark,  you  can  not  say  that  he  has  been 
found  wanting.*' 

But  Margaret's  face  still  showed  doubt,  and 
Hugh,  pondering  on  her  words,  felt  strongly  dis- 
posed to  pity  Mark  Danson  as  an  unconscious 
victim  of  evil  impressions.  Before  they  said 
^'  good-night "  to  each  other,  Hugh  showed  his 
sister  the  little  silk  handkerchief  which  he  had 
hidden  in  his  breast,  saying,  significantly,  *'  If 
there  is  any  inquiry  for  this  when  I  am  gone, 
you  will  know  what  to  answer.  I  shall  take  it 
with  me  as  a  relic  of  my  mother^" 

His  looks  and  words  carried  with  them  a 
pang  of  anguish  which  seemed  to  renew  her 
own,  for  she  seized  his  hands  with  passionate 
fervor,  crying,  **  Dear  Hugh  *  I  fedl  that  I  can 
not  give  you  up  after  all.  Oh,  for  our  mother's 
sake,  if  not  for  mine,  can  nothing  be  done  to 
keep  yon  with  us?" 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

hat's  lettbr. 

NoTHiNo  could  be  more  peaceful  than  Aunt 
Lydia's  sitting-room  in  the  middle  of  a  still 
summer  afternoon,  about  the  time  that  the  good 
spinster  usually  subsided  into  quiet  after  her 
numerous  morning  tasks.     When  she  had  fed 


her  birds,  tended  %h6  plants,  dusted  her  much- 
valued  store  of  old  china,  and  personally  seen 
to  the  well-being  of  every  thing  animate  and  in- 
animate about  the  house,  it  was  then  that  she 
settled  down  to  her  wool-work  or  netting,  unless 
on  exceptional  occasions  when  there  were  any 
pressing  demands  on  her  attention.  It  was  also 
about  the  time  that  the  treacherous  drowsiness 
stoleoverher,  gradually  relaxing  the  stiff,  straight 
pose  of  her  back  and  shoulders,  about  which  she 
especially  prided  herself  as  an  example  to  the 
present  generation  of  young  girls.  Then  the  * 
spectacles  would  be  off  duty,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly slide  out  of  position,  while  the  severe 
dignity  of  the  upright  working  attitude  lessened 
off  in  slow  gradations  of  decline,  until  at  last  the 
threads  tangled  themselves  into  the  inevitable 
fiction  of  forty  winks,"  and  Aunt  Lydia,  like 
other  less  dignified  elderly  ladies,  bad  succumb- 
ed to  the  weakness  of  an  afternoon  doze.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  on  the  afternoon  in  ques- 
tion, when  even  the  songf-birds  seemed  asleep, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  to  ruffle  the  rose- 
leaves,  or  give  a  flutter  to  the  filmy  lace  curtains 
that  hung  motionless  and  cloud-like  over  the 
open  windows.  The  Venetian  blinds  were  down, 
with  some  design  of  shutting  out  the  sunshine, 
but  it  rippled  through  by  stealth,  and  wandered 
about  the  room  at  its  own  bright  will,  weaving 
a  golden  mosaic  pattern  on  the  carpet,  the  rich- 
hued  table-cover,  and  the  skirt  of  Aunt  Lydia's 
violet  taffeta  dress,  with  the  bright  piece  of 
wool-work  resting  thereon,  and  the  mittened 
hands  of  the  dear  old  lady  herself  folded  placid- 
ly over  the  whole.  And  those  intrusive  sun- 
beams even  took  liberties  with  the  oil  painting, 
over  the  sideboard,  of  May's  great-grandmother, 
taken  in  her  youth,  and  representing  a  grave- 
eyed  damsel  with  a  towering  edifice  of  hair  and 
a  peaked  stomacher  dress.  But  Aunt  Lydia 
slept  on,  in  peaceful  oblivion  of  every  thing.  A 
sleek  tortoise-shell  cat  had  appropriated  the  foot- 
stool at  her  feet,  and  lay  there  coiled  like  a  ball 
of  soft  luxurious-looking  fur. 

Under  such  favorable  conditions,  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  long  the  old  lady's  slumber  would  have 
been  protracted,  if  the  door  had  not  been  sudden- 
ly whisked  open,  and  May  Rivers  had  not  danced 
into  the  room,  bringing  in  with  her  a  shining 
train  of  sunbeams  from  the  wide  old-fashioned 
entrance  hall.  She  fluttered  gavly  round  to  the 
sleeper's  chair,  and  unceremoniously  dispossess- 
ing the  cat  from  its  position,  sank  down  on  the 
stool ;  her  gauzy  dress  of  some  soft  gray  hue 
showing  light  and  cool  against  the  warm  tints 
of  color  that  surrounded  Aunt  Lydia,  and  mak- 
ing a  strong  point  of  contrast  in  the  subdued 
light  of  the  room.  The  result  of  this  intrusion 
was  a  violent  start  from  the  old  lady  and  a  con- 
fused murmur.  Then  thoroughly  awake  with  a 
guilty,  detected  air  of  self-consciousness,  Aunt 
Lydia  was  sitting  upright  in  the  chair,  gathering 
up  her  work  and  straightening  hecback  with  an 
assertion  of  wakefulness  that  seemed  whimsical- 
ly comical  to  May  Rivers. 

*'  My  dear,  how  yon  startled  me ;  I  sappose. 
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becanse  I  was  not  expecting  yon  to  drop  in  just 
now.  I  don*t  know  bow  it  is,  child,  yon  seem 
perpctnally  on  the  moYe,  yet  manage  to  keep 
yoarself  looking  lo  nice  and  cool.  As  for  my- 
self, now,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  plenty  of 
work,  this  warm  afternoon  woald  almost  send 
me  to  sleep." 

There  was  a  demure  gleam  of  mischief  in 
May's  brown  eyes  as  she  stole  a  meaning  glance 
at  the  work  over  which  Aunt  Lydia*s  fingers 
did  not  seem  to  have  quite  resumed  their  habit- 
ual active  control ;  but  May  said  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  she  was  enlightened  on  the  subject 
of  the  afternoon  doze,  which  had  become  a  sort 
of  established  fiction.  It  was  often  a  fund  of  se- 
cret mirth  to  her,  but  she  kept  it  to  herself,  and 
let  the  dear  old  lady  retain  her  delusion. 

"  Where  is  your  brother,  my  dear  ?**  ques- 
tioned Aunt  Lydia,  looking  affably  down  on 
her  favorite,  for  she  was  But  recovering  her 
equanimity. 

"In  his  studio,  stoically  indifferent  to  the 
state  of  the  thermometer,  and  grinding  away  at 
his  canvas  as  though  afraid  that  the  day  will  be 
too  short  for  all  the  work  that  he  wants  to  put 
into  it.  His  energy  and  industry  seemed  to  re- 
buke my  idleness,  so  I  left  him  to  his  painter's 
paradise,  and  took  flight,  fearing  I  might  be  in 
his  way  and  perhaps  do  some  damage  among  his 
paints  and  brushes." 

80  prattled  May  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
youthful  vivacity,  and  to  the  infinite,  gratifica- 
tion of  Aunt  Lydia,  who  delighted  in.  listening 
to  the  sweet  chirping  bird-like  voice. 

'*  My  dear,  I  have  been  thinking  how  strange 
it  is  that  I  should  get  to  like  that  young  man  so 
much,  considering  the  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces, and  his  being  an  entire  stranger.  You  re- 
member, May,  I  thought  I  should  never  get  rec- 
onciled to  him,  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
caused ;  in  the  first  instance  by  getting  lost, 
and  then  coming  to  light  when  no  one  expect- 
ed him,  and  depriving  you  of  your  fortune;  but 
I  must  say  that  he  has  behaved  very  properly, 
May." 

**  Properly,  aunt  I  How  conld  you  expect 
otherwise  from  him,  being  a  Rivers,  and  my 
dear  father's  son?  though  after  all,  I  have, 
perhaps,  more  faith  in  the  nobility  that  belongs 
to  ourselves  than  that  which  comes  to  us  by  in- 
heritance. But  Charley  is  a  good  generous 
creature,  and  after  mature  deliberation  I  pro- 
nounce myself  quite  satisfied  with  my  brother. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  my  fortune," 
she  continued,  the  demure  gleam  again  appear- 
ing in  her  eyes,  *'  there  is  another  benefit  con- 
nected with  it  which  you  have,  perhaps,  not 
taken  into  account — ^viz.,  the  trouble  that  I  may 
have  escaped ;  for  who  can  tell  what  snares  and 
pitfalls  of  danger  I  might  have  been  betrayed 
into  by  my  unfortunate  heiress-ship,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  fortune-hunters,  and  being  run  away  with 
for  the  sake  of  my  money,  and  married  against 
my  will  to  some  modem  Bluebeard,  who  might 
make  my  life  miserable  ever  after,  if  he  did  not 
try  to  kill  me  with  kindness  !*' 


I  There  was  a  piteous  expression  on  the  old 
lady's  face,  but  she  found  it  impossible  to  arrest 
,the  flow  of  May's  words  until  the  stream  ebbed 
itself  out. 

*^  My  dear,  you  use  such  strong  language ! 
Why  do  you  talk  in  that  dreadful  strain  ?.  It 
has  made  me  quite  uncomfortable." 

*' Well,  auntie,  I  was  only  drawing  a  picture 
of  possibilities ;  such  things  have  been,  you  know, 
and  might  be  again." 

''But  you  need  not  talk  about  them,  my 
dear ;  you  are  quite  safe  from  any  thing  of  that 
kind,"  said  the  old  lady,  anxiously. 

May  laughed.  *'  Yes,  aunt,  I  am  safe  at  least 
from  the  dire  calamity  of  being  married  against 
my  will ;  and,  by-the-by,  I  have  something  to  tell 
yon  that  will  just  prove  the  truth  of  that,  and 
come  in  as  an  illustration.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will  surprise  you  ;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  I  must 
tell  you,  aunt,  I  am  the  bearer  of  some  strange 
intelligence  this  afternoon,  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  intruded  my  society  upon  yon  before  tea- 
time." 

*'  My  dear  child,  yon  are  so  light  and  excita- 
ble that  there  is  no  telling  whether  you  menu 
any  thing  serious  or  not;  very  likely  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  fun  and  nonsense." 

But  though  Aunt  Lydia  said  this,  she  paused 
in  her  work,  and  pushed  up  her  spectacles — two 
significant  signs  that  her  curiosity  was  excited. 
May  replied  quietly,  '*!  shall  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourself  on  those  points,  dear  aunt. 
To  begin,  then,  my  first  item  of  intelligence  has 
reference  to  a  favorite  of  yours,  Mr.  Mark  Dan- 


son. 


i» 


** Favorite  of  mine!"  repeated  the  spinster, 
hastily  repudiating  the  term.  '*  That  can  not 
be  correct.  May,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
expressed  the  least  partiality  for  the  young  man  ; ' 
indeed  I'm  not  sure  that  you  have  not  heard 
me  say  I  should  quite  dislike  him  if  it  was  not 
that  he  is  your  guardian's  nephew,  and  I  happen 
to  remember  his  mother,  who  was  a  most  amia- 
ble young  person  when  I  knew  her." 

''It  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  son  does  not 
resemble  her,"  said  May, "for  I  think  Mr.  Dan- 
son  any  thing  but  amiable,  and  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  impress  that  opinion  upon  him, 
fqr  I  have  often  been  positively  uncivil,  so  it  is 
not  any  fault  of  mine  that  he  subjected  himself 
to  disappointment  and  mortification  to  his  pride, 
for  I  don't  believe  that  his  feelings,  if  he  has  any, 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?" 

'*  That  Mr.  Danson  has  offered  himself  to  me 
as  a  suitor,  and  as  much  as  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife." 

Aunt  Lydia  was  dumb  with  astonishment 
and  dismay  at  this  hut  crowning  piece  of  pre- 
sumption, which,  in  her  eyes,  filled  the  measure 
of  Mark  Danson's  offenses.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  sat  for  some  moments  gazing  fixedly 
at  her  niece.  When  she  did  recover  her  voice, 
she  repeated  slowly,  "  Asked  you  to  be  his  wife  1" 

*  *  Yes,"  returned  May,  gravely.  "  I  was  both 
sorry  and  provoked ;  for  he  ought  to  have  on- 
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dentood  my  feelingB  better  thaa  to  Allow  him- 
self to  commit  sach  an  error.  He  dropped 
some  hint  about  his  uncle's  wishes  on  the  sab- 
ject — indeed,  I  could  gather  from  what  he  said, 
that  he  proposed  only  as  a  matter  of  form  to 
plea^  his  uncle.  If  my  guardian  has  entertain- 
ed such  desires,  he  was  too  wise  to  confide  them 
to  me ;  but  I  think  he  was  too  keen-sighted  not 
to  disccv^er  that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  my 
heart  to  his  nephew,  and  that  is  the  truth,  as  you 
know,  Aunt  Lydia.  If  there  was  not  another 
eligible  bachelor  in  the  world,  I  would  not  mar- 
ry Mark  Danson  if  he  could  give  me  a  title  and 
coronet.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  tell  him 
something  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  treated  him  badly,  but  the  fault  was  his. 
I  might  hare  been  sorry  for  him,  if  he  had  not 
taken  his  own  merits  so  much  for  granted,  and 
nsed  that  supercilious  tone  which  always  set  me 
in  arms  against  him.  But  the  termination  was 
the  worst  of  all,**  continued  May,  with  her  face 
in  an  angry  glow,  "for  he  dared  to  become 
sarcastic,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  console 
himself  with  the  ideiithat  it  would  prove  a  most 
fortunate  escape  for  him,  being  rejected  by  a 
young  lady  of  my  temper.  Then  he  dared  to 
utter  insulting  insinuations  about  another  pref- 
erence ;  and,  though  he  did  not  mention  names, 
I  knew  very  well  to  whom  hb  allusion  pointed." 
Here  the  hot  glow  in  the  crimson  cheeks  visibly 
deepened  under  the  anxiously  observant  eyes  of 
Aunt  Lydia.  * '  If  I  had  been  a  man, "  added  the 
girl,  with  emphasis,  "  I  should  just  like  to  have 
taken  a  whip  and  given  him  a  sound  thrashing." 

'*  My  dear, ''  fieiintly  remonstrated  Aunt  Lydia, 
'^  those  ideas  are  so  unfeminine.  Only  think 
how  shocked  Miss  Beckfield  would  be  to  hear 
you." 

This  remark  turned  the  current  of  May's 
thoughts  and  made  her  laugh.  '*I  can  just 
fiittcy  Miss  Beckfield*8  horror,  though  she  would 
profess  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  outrageous 
breach  of  discipline  from  me.  Poor  governess, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  vexed  her  soul  in  those  days ; 
yet,  after  all,  I  know  she  liked  me,"  the  speaker 
added,  saucily. 

**  My  dear,  when  did  that — ^that  drctimstanoe 
occur  ?"  faltered  the  spinster,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  serenity. 

'*What,  the  honor  of  Mr.  Danson's  ofier? 
It  was  the  other  day  when  we  dined  at  Broom- 
bank.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  the 
gentleman  very  officiously  volunteered  to  show 
me  some  rare  exotics  which  had  come  out  in 
one  of  the  greenhouses.  He  gave  himself  some 
unnecessary  trouble  on  my  account,  as  I  would 
far  rather  have  had  Simmons,  the  gardener,  to 
point  them  out,  for  I  could  divine  that  Mr.  Dan- 
son  knew  and  cared  no  more  about  the  plants 
than  if  they  had  been  a  collection  of  the  com- 
monest weeds  that  grew.  However,'  there  is  an 
end  of  any  more  overtures  of  that  kind  from 
him,  for  I  believe  I  have  effectually  quenched 
the  feeble  spark  of  his  regard  for  me.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  next  choice  will  be  better  and 
wiser  for  himself." 


"  Married !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Lydia,  still  non- 
ing  her  smouldering  wrath,  for  this  much  dread- 
ed contingency  had  not  yet  been  dwelt  npon  in 
association  with  her  darUng — "  to  think  of  him 
asking  you  to  be  married.  May,  such  a  child  aa 
you  are;  there  will  be  time  enough  for  sack 
thoughts  in  five  or  six  years  to  come.** 

**  Yes,  of  couise,  aunt,"  Afay  replied,  with  a 
sly  curve  of  her  cherry  mouth;  '* quite  time 
enough  when  I  am  thirty." 

But  the  old  lady  was  not  satisfied.  <<  What 
did  Mr.  Danson  mean  by  another  preference, 
my  dear  ?  I  think  yon  said  just  now  that  you 
knew  to  whom  his  allusion  pointed.  I  did  not 
understand  that  very  clearly." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  intended  that  she  shonld, 
for  at  that  moment  her  niece  seemed  afflicted 
with  unaccountable  deafness.  She  sprang  from 
her  seat  and  made  a  ftudden  raid  on  the  peace 
of  the  cat,  which  had  found  another  resting-place 
on  the  hearth-rug,  then  answered  Aont  Lydia 
with  the  somewhat  irrelevant  remark,  **  Why, 
aunt,  your  Tibby  is  positively  growing  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  any  thing  but  a  great  plump 
pin-cushion." 

**My  dear,  how  you  do  run  from  one  thing 
to  another.  Yon  had  better  not  nurse  Tibby, 
for  she  will  be  sure  to  tear  your  dress  with  her 
claws ;  but  I  was  just  asking  yon — *' 

She  was  again  on  the  verge  of  that  formida* 
ble  inquiry ;  but  it  was  destined  to  go  no  fiir- 
ther,  for  a  second  time  May  successfully  con  trived 
to  evade  it.  She  had  taken  from  her  pocket  a 
letter  which  she  now  held  ont  for  the  old  lady's 
inspection,  saying,  **  I  have  not  yet  exhausted 
my  intelligence,  aunt;  the  most  surprising,  and 
perhaps  most  serious,  portion  I  have  reserved 
for  the  last.  See  here,  I  received  this  at  noon« 
A  letter  from  whom  I  can  not  tell,  only  it  it 
signed  '  Eleanor,*  and  contains  an  argent  re* 
quest  for  me  to  call  to-morrow  morning  at  the 
address  which  is  given  in  the  letter.  I  think 
the  house  is  somewhere  in  Islington.*' 

This  was  sufficient  to  throw  Aunt  Lydia  into 
a  flutter  of  nervous  agitation — for  she  had  aa 
exaggerated  dread  of  the  dangers  to  which  un- 
protected females  were  exposed  in  the  great 
world  of  London.  She  took  the  letter  trem- 
blingly, read  its  contents,  then  held  it  doubtfully 
in  her  hand  and  looked  at  it — subjecting  even 
the  paper  and  envelope  to  suspicious  scrutiny. 

As  our  readers  will  have  guessed,  May's  my». 
tenons  letter  came  from  the  daughter  of  Giles 
Boyton,  earnestly  soliciting  a  visit  from  the 
young  lady,  with  what  motive  will  hereafter  be 
seen.  It  contained  only  sL  few  simple  words, 
written  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  carry  with  it 
an  impression  of  genuine  feeling  and  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  sufficient  in  itself  to 
disarm  any  form  of  suspicion  less  exacting  and 
unquestioning  than  that  of  timid,  scrupulous 
Aunt  Lydia. 

'*  I  know, "  said  the  writer, ' '  that  this  request 
which  I  make  will  sound  like  a  daring  breach 
of  the  conventional  restrictions  and  safeguards 
which  very  properly  fence  round  society.     All 


I  can  my  it,  to  beic  Hilt  Riren 

gmDC  me  the  farar  I  tak,  for  it  i 
terett  OS  well  as  mine.  As  a  cradeDlial  of  my 
boiietlr,  I  might  give  the  name  of  one  who  ji 
DO  donbt  known  to  her — Margaret  Orawton — 
were  it  not  that  thil  man  be  a  matter  of  strict 
conGdence  between  the  writer  and  Miu  Riven. 
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me  and   t 


ton — diat  name  Mem*  In  aome  wajr  familiar  to 

"  Aik  Charles,"  suggested  Annt  Ljdia. 

"  No,"  decided  May,  quicktj ;  "  this  stranger, 
wboerer  she  may  be,  has  evidently  strict  idea* 
of  confidence,  and  I  can  not  think  of  comtnit- 
liOR  ■  breach." 


Will  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  above-named  boa  |      "But  surely  yon  will  not  dream  of  going, 
been  my  friend  fot  je»r»?     Again  lasit  tobe   child?"  said  Annt  Lydia,  nervously, 
tnsted."  May  opened  her  large  eye*  in  preitily-affect- 

■<It  is  very  singular,"  commented  May,  as   edsnrptiae  at  this  remark.     "Certainly,  I  must 
she  finished  reading  aloud  this  portion  of  the   go,  annt;  I  could  not  reftise." 
letter,  adding  in  a  musing  tone,  "Boyton,  Boy-  '      "Well,  my  dear,  I  ognsidor  it  dreadfully  im- 
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prudent.  You  can  not  tell  wliat  snare  yon  may 
be  falling  into." 

May  laughed.  "Why,  annt,  yon  might  be 
afraid  of  assassination  or  a  political  conspiracy ; 
bat  serioasiy,  dear  auntie,  you  may  rest  satisfied 
that  I  shall  come  to  no  harm,  and  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  cause  for  fear.** 

But  the  old  lady  shook  her  head,  only  half 
convinced.  **  Why  can  not  this  person  come 
to  see  you,  May  ?  that  would  be  far  more  reason- 
able.'* 

"Perhaps  she  is  ill." 

"Ah, yes ;  and  it  may  be  some  infectious  fe- 
yer,*'  said  Aunt  Lydia,  taking  a  new  alarm, 
which  was  far  more  difficult  for  May  to  soothe. 
But  she  succeeded  at  last,  after  agreeing  to  cer- 
tain stipulations,  among  tlie  rest  that  she  should 
take  with  her,  for  protection,  Barker  the  coach- 
man. 

"Of  course  you  will  go  in  the  carriage, 
May  r* 

"  No,  aunt ;  it  will  be  like  going  in  state,  and 
trying  to  make  my  visit  a  grand  piece  of  conde- 
scension— for  I  have  an  idea  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  is  a  lady  of  reduced  means  and  sen- 
sitive like  the  rest  of  her  class.  I  have  been 
consulting  my  map,  and  I  find  that  I  can  take 
a  train  to  King's  Cross,  then  Barker  can  get 
me  a  cab  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.*' 

So  it  was  agreed,  but  very  reluctantly  on  the 
part  of  Aunt  Lydia,  who  had  still  all  kinds  of 
gloomy  misgivings  on  the  subject.  She  spent 
the  t-est  of  the  day  in  mourning  over  Miiy*s  will- 
fulness, and  lamenting  that  she  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  mentioned  to  Charles,  who  might  have 
been  able  to  render  both  assistance  and  advice 
with  regard  to  her  unknown  correspondent. 


CHAPTER  xLnr. 

A  WA8X£D  LIFB. 

How  intolerable  seemed  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer weather  in  that  narrow  street,  populous 
with  unwashed  children  and  shrill-voiced  wom- 
en— with  lines  of  tall,  dilapidated-looking  houses, 
most  of  them  swarming  with  lodgers ;  houses 
where  broken  window-panes  repaired  with  im- 
promptu substitutes  of  brown  paper,  were  noth- 
ing rare ;  and  where  soiled  rags  of  curtains 
might  be  seen  flaunting  in  the  stirless  air  like 
distress-signals  of  poverty.  How  completely 
the  summer  evenings  were  robbed  of  their 
sweetness  in  this  squalid  place,  with  its  wretch- 
ed surroundings  and  close,  stifling  atmosphere, 
— soft  cool  evenings  that  are  such  a  boon  after 
the  day's  heat,  and  seem  so  delicious  in  country 
lanes,  among  green  meadow  -  paths,  or  shell- 
strewn  walks  by  the  singing  sea ! 

But,  for  the  present,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
overcrowded  London  street,  and  our  visit  is  to 
a  first-floor  back  room  in  one  of  the  cleanest- 
looking  of  the  houses — a  poor  place,  not  much 
larger  than  a  cell,  with  a  window  that  stared 
blindly  out  on  a  dead  blank  of  brick  wall.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  sprinkling  of  superannuated 


cane  chairs,  a  tiuy  square  of  attenuated  carpet 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  rickety  horse- 
hair sofa  that  looked  as  iif  it  held  within  itself 
the  shabby  secret  of  a  press-bed.  But  even 
here  there  was  a  touch  of  taste  and  an  effort  at 
the  ornamental,  which  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  found  among  its  neighbors.  This  element 
was  represented  by  a  framed  sampler  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  over  the  fire-place,  and  two  china 
dogs  on  the  mantel,  with  a  geranium  on  the 
window-sill  which  had  struggled  into  bloom, 
and  put  forth  some  tiny  blossoms,  like  a  beanti- 
ful  Christian  soul  rising  above  the  crushing  pres- 
sure of  misfortune,  and  letting  its  light  shine  in 
dark  and  desert  places. 

Poor  as  this  lodging  was,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  an  immeasurable  improvement  upon 
the  miserable  attic  in  which  we  have  seen  the 
unhappy  father  of  Mark  Danson,  for  it  was  he 
wiio  sat  half-reclining  on  the  sofa,  with  his  sunk- 
en eyes  turned  wearily  to  the  window,  and  his 
dull  gray  face  showing  almost  ghastly  in  the 
dim  evening  light.  He  had  been  ill ;  that  ex- 
plained the  recumbent  position,  the  visible 
weakness  and  reduced  bulk  of  the  body,  and  the 
signs  of  emaciation  in  the  passive,  helpless 
hands.  A  violent  cold  from  reckless  exposure 
on  the  night  that  he  parted  with  his  son,  added 
to  mental  excitement,  wild  drinking,  and  in- 
suflScient  food,  had  combined  to  bring  on  an  ill- 
ness, which  had  struck  at  the  very  root  of  life. 
Closely  he  had  skirted  the  border  of  the  "dark 
valley.'*  But  he  was  now  slowly  recovering, 
thanks  to  the  charity  of  his  landlady,  who  was 
one  of  the  good  Samaritans  to  be  often  found 
among  the  toiling,  burdened  women  of  the  poor. 
The  man  is  changed  from  what  we  knew  him. 
We  have  had  no  experience  of  him  in  this  new 
phase  of  his  sadly  wasted  life.  We  find  here 
something  that  has  little  kinship  with  the  mis- 
erable creature  in  the  attic,  with  his  speculative 
cunning  and  hungry  greed  for  money,  gloating; 
over  the  secret  npon  which  he  was  preparing  to 
trade.  Different  also  to  Lawyer  Markham's 
client,  the  astute,  keen-eyed  calculator  of 
chances,  and  the  cool,  plotting,  plausible  visitor 
to  the  artist's  studio.  Quite  as  much  unlike  to 
these  as  he  was  to  the  excited  gambler  with  the 
scathing  fever  of  play  upon  him,  staking  his  all ; 
or  the  fierce  dark  passion  of  the  man  with  curl- 
ing, scornful  lips  and  angry  eyes,  who  had  laid 
bare  the  gall  of  his  stung  spirit  that  night  on 
the  river  bridge,  when  the  father  was  disowned 
by  his  son. 

In  the  saddened,  softened  spirit  of  these  later 
days,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  illness 
had  perhaps  saved  him  from  an  end  that  might 
have  been  worse  than  all,  "for  after  that  night 
I  got  reckless,  as  if  I  didn't  care  what  became 
of  me.*'  Bnt  the  issue  had  been  mercifully  ta- 
ken out  of  his  own  hands,  ^nd  he  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  truths  which  he  had 
not  recognized  before.  There  .he  lay,  the  mTeck 
of  a  wasted  life,  on  which  the  winter  of  old  age 
was  stealing  fast.  Forsaken — poor — reaping 
the  harvest  which  he  had  sown  in  the  errors  of 
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that  past,  which  had  banned  him  out  from  the 
knowledge  and  regard  of  his  kindred ;  the  gen- 
tleman of  education  and  social  standing  depend- 
ent at  last  on  the  charity  of  a  poor  laborer*8 
wife. 

"Yes,  I  hare  only  myself  to  blame  for  all,'* 
he  marmnred,  taking  a  sip  of  some  thin  gniel 
which  the  kind  woman  of  the  house  had  brought 
him.  "  I  made  my  start  in  life  with  as  fair 
prospects  as  any  of  them,  much  better  than 
proud  Daniel  Crawton^  but  he  made,  while  I 
marred,  a  fortune — that  was  the  difference  be- 
tween us.  I  deserve  to  be  cast  out  as  I  am  now, 
beaten — beaten  under  foot.  Poor  Margaret, 
she  has  had  her  revenge,  as  I  said ;  but  she 
would  not  have  exulted  in  it ;  she  was  too  ten- 
der and  loving-^not  like  her  brothers.  God 
forgive  me  for  all  I  made  her  suffer.*' 

He  had  been  fumbling  in  one  of  his  pockets 
while  he  talked,  and  at  length  brought  out  the 
same  old  pocket-book  in  which  he  had  kept  the 
papers  which  had  proved  so  important  to  Charles 
Rivers.  From  this  he  took  a  little  roll  of  paper 
tied  with  silk,  which  he  unfolded,  disclosing  a 
silky  curl  of  soft  dark  hair.  He  gazed  at  it 
wistfully  for  some  seconds,  the  crowd  of  accus- 
ing memories  coming  thick  upon  him.  "I  had 
the  heart  even  to  sell  the  locket  that  held  her 
hair — to  barter  it  away  because  it  was  gold  and 
would  fetch  its  price.  So  I  would  have  sold 
the  dearest  thing  I  had  in  those  days.  Oh, 
Margaret !  to  think  that  the  bitterest  sting  of 
all  should  have  been  given  by  him — ^your  son 
and  mine — the  little  pale-faced  boy  that  yon 
were  so  fond  of.  To  be  disowned — flung  off 
as  something  far  beneath  him — a  kind  of  refuse 
only  fit  for  the  kennel.  Even  Daniel  would 
not  have  sanctioned  that,  for,  ajB  I  said,  he  was 
always  just.  How  it  will  wring  his  heart  to 
find  what  it  is  that  he  has  fostered — that  the 
son  from  whom  he  expects  so  much,  is  only  an 
ugly  likeness  of  the  father — with  all  the  taint  of 
his  old  wickedness  showing  through  the  sham 
of  fair-seeming." 

Here  he  stopped,  as  though  exhausted,  and 
lay  for  some  minutes  silently  regarding  the  lock 
of  hair ;  once  or  twice  passing  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  something  obscured  the  clearness 
of  his  vision.  His  trembling  fingers  worked 
nervously  as  he  replaced  his  relic  in  the  paper, 
and  put  it  back  in  the  pocket-book,  beginning 
again  his  murmuring  talk,  which  sounded  like 
a  monotonous  wail,  now  and  then  taking  a 
sharper  cadence  as  his  feelings  grew  excited. 

"I  remember  I  had  got  to  feel  so  lonely  in 
this  great  London,  and  a  sort  of  longing  came 
upon  me  that  night;  such  i^  longing  as  all  men 
must  have  at  times,  if  they  are  not  brutes  and 
savages.  That  was  why  I  dropped  my  disguise, 
and  made  myself  known  after  all  those  years  of 
silence.  If  he  had  only  met  me  with  a  little 
kindness,  some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  tie  be- 
tween us,  I  should  have  been  content.  But  it 
was  only  another  form  of  my  own  evil  nature 
rising  in  arms  against  me.  I  will  keep  my  word 
as  soon  as  I  have  strength  to  crawl  out  again 


into  the  daylight.  Daniel  Crawton  shall  know 
all.  I  wonder  how  he  will  meet  me.  Those 
Crawtons  were  always  against  me,  every  one — 
but  Margaret.  Still  I  should  like  to  see  Robert, 
and  above  all  his  wife.  I  remember  her ;  she 
was  very  religions,  but  she  had  always  a  tender 
way  with  her  and  a  kind  voice.  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  see  Robert's  wife  again  before  I' die. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  have  a  daughter 
named  after  her  aunt,  Margaret;  so,  if  she  is 
alive  now,  there  will  be  a  second  Mai^ret 
Crawton.** 

At  this  point  in  the  musings  which  the  sick 
man  had  been  murmuring  aloud,  the  door  open* 
ed,  •nd  the  mistress  of  the  house  entered — a  lit- 
tle slight  woman  with  a  tired  aspect  and  a  care> 
lined  face.  If  she  had  been  a  lady,  her  hands 
would  have  looked  small  and  delicate ;  but  she 
was  one  of  the  poor,  on  whom  the  burden  of  life 
pressed  heavily,  so  her  hands  were  seamed  and 
rough.  Hard-working  hands  —  but  they  did 
what  they  could  in  the  way  of  service  for  oth- 
ers; and  a  tender  human  heart  had  educated 
them  in  the  mystery  of  gentlest  womanly  touches 
for  those  who  suffered,  as  the  invalid  on  the 
sofa  knew.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  open- 
ing ddor,  and  his  wan  face  brightened  when  he 
saw  her.  She  came  to  look  after  her  patient, 
*'  and  do  a  bit  of  tidying  about  the  room,"  as 
she  expressed  it. 

**Do  you  feel  yourself  better  to-night?'*  she 
asked,  cheerfully. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Dale.** 

"  Have  you  supped  the  gruel  ?** 

"  Yes,"  with  a  grateful  look. 

"  Foorish  stuff  for  strength :  wish  it  had  been 
something  better,"  she  commented  to  herself. 
Aloud  she  said,  "  Can  I  get  you  any  thing  else, 
sir?" 

"Yes,**  spoken  with  some  hesitation;  "I 
sho^d  be  glad  if  yon  would  bring  me  a  little 
paptr  and  some  ink ;  I  want  to  try  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  friend.** 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  yon  told  me  about  this  after- 
noon ;  it  had  quite  slipped  my  mind,**  she  re- 
plied with  a  look  of  concern,  moving  towards 
the  door.  A  gesture  from  the  sick  man  stopped 
her. 

"  Not  just  this  minute,  Mrs.  Dale ;  I  can 
wait  a  bit  longer.  I  only  want  to  get  it  ready 
for  the  last  post  if  I  can.  But  stay,  now,  there 
is  something  I  want  to  ask  you.  How  is  it  that 
you  are  so  different  to  the  rest  of  people  in  your 
class  ?  I  mean,  what  made  you  willing  to  let  me 
stop  here,  taking  up  your  room  when  my  money 
was  gone  and  I  had  nothing  to  pay?  Why 
didn't  yon  turn  me  out  when  I  got  ill  ?** 

She  answered,  simply,  "  I  couldn't  turn  a 
dog  out,  if  it  was  helplens  and  had  nowhere  else 
to  go,  let  alone  a  fellow-creature.** 

"But  what  made  you  do  it?**  queried  the 
man  again. 

"  I  don't  know ;  only  we're  told  to  do  as  we'd 
be  done  by.  I'd  a  father  of  my  own  once,  and 
if  he'd  been  like  you,  with  none  belonging  to 
him,  I'd  have  liked  somebody  to  take  him  in. 
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like,  she  tried  to  throw  a  shield  oyer  the  coarse, 
besotted  husband,  who  ruled  her  as  a  tyrant. 

'*  That*s  all  the  fault  of  the  drink,  sir ;  Tom's 
not  *ard-hearted  when  he*s  sober." 

Oh,  loving,  patient  heart  of  woman !  so  often 
bruised  and  trodden  under  foot,  even  by  those 
who  should  comfort  and  sustain.  Here  was 
something  of  Mrs.  Crawton's  nature ;  the  same 
lowly,  practical  religion,  and  the  meek  endur- 
ance which  carried  her  through  her  trials.  Far 
removed  as  they  were — the  lady  by  refinement 
and  education,  and  the  toiling  woman  on-  the 
lower  ley^ — they  were  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
sisterhood  which  no  difference  of  social  caste 
could  destroy ;  and  as  sisters  and  kindred  spirits 
they  shall  be  known  in  '*that  day  when  He 
maketh  up  his  jewels." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  sick  man  was 
again  alone.  Mrs.  Dale  had  brought  him  what 
he  wanted,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil-lamp 
which  she  lighted  for  him.  Then  he  sat  up, 
and  prepared  to  begin  his  letter. 

'*  iTes,  it  must  be  done ;  I  can't  let  this  good 
woman  be  a  loser  by  me,  so  there^s  nothing  for 
it  but  to  ask  Mr.  Charles.  The  old  lawyer  is 
not  to  be  thought  of;  I  think  he  owes  me  a 
grudge  for  not  being  more  open  with  him  in  that 
affair.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  nephew  will 
deny  me." 

He  had  scarcely  written  a  line  on  the  paper 
when  his  pen  was  arrested  by  hearing  footsteps 
in  the  passage,  and  the  sound  of  a  roice,  which 
he  thought  he  knew,  presently  followed  by  that 
of  Mrs.  Dale,  as  if  answering  an  inquiry. 

"  Yea,  sir,  this  way." 

Another  second,  and  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  strange  Yoice — about  which  he 
had  not  been  mistaken — cried,  *'  Why,  old  fel- 
low— sorry  you've  been  ill.  I  have  had  precious 
bard  work  to  hunt  you  up,  but  I  didn't  expect 
to  find  you  like  this." 

A  confused,  shrinking  look  passed  over  the 
sick  man's  face,  even  while  he  suffered  his  hand 
to  be  grasped  in  Fred  Dalton's  hearty  shake. 
Was  it  that  he  felt  there  was  some  incongruity 
between  his  visitor  and  a  certain  bulky  volume, 
which  hia  landlady  had  not  forgotten  to  leave 
for  him  ?  or  was  it  that  there  were  none  but  un- 
pleasant associations  with  FredDalton,  and  that 
he  was  linked  with  a  passage  in  his  life  which 
he  had  resolved  to  try  to  forget  ? 


CHAPTER  XLTV. 

CHRI8S   ON  GVABD. 

A  LOW  double  knock  at  the  street  door  had 
brought  up  Chriss  from  the  kitchen,  in  no  amia- 
ble mood.  To  use  her  own  expression,  every 
thing  had  gone  cross  with  her  that  day.  She 
opened  the  door,  not  highly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  visitor  whoever  he  might 
be.  She  drew  her  conclusions  from  the  knock, 
which   she  had  not  recognized.     Chriss  was 


learned  in  all  the  varied  sounds  of  the  door- 
knocker. 

**  Is  Mr.  Hugh  Crawton  at  home  ?"  asked  a 
man's  voice,  which  was  not  familiar  to  the  old 
servant. 

'*  No,  he  ain't,"  she  answered,  snappishly,  fill- 
ing the  doorway  with  her  tall  figure,  as  though 
she  intended  to  make  it  a  barrier  against  some 
meditated  advance  on  the  part  of  the  stranger. 

'*  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  time  he  is 
expected  ?  My  business  is  urgent,  and  I  must 
see  him  to-night  if  possible." 

'*  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  any  thing," 
returned  Chriss,  deliberately  surveying  the  speak- 
er. She  was  mentally  resolved  that  her  young 
master  should  not  be  betrayed  into  any  trap  by 
her  own  want  of  caution.  He  looked  with  dis- 
may at  the  grim  guardian  of  the  portal.  Her 
look  and  manner  were  unquestionably  hostile.    ' 

''  I  suppose  you  are  Chriss.  Can  I  speak  to 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Crawton  ?" 

'*  No,  yon  can't,  they're  both  engaged,"  add- 
ing, to  herself,  '*  you'll  not  get  any  thing  for 
your  trouble  if  you're  come  here  as  a  spy." 

The  man  deliberated  for  a  few  seconds,  mnt- 
tering,  ''This  is  awkward;  Ishouldn*t  like  to 
miss  seeing  him  to-night,  so  there's  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait  till  he  turns  up." 

''Perhaps  youll  be  civil  enough  to  take  in 
my  name — Mr.  Giles  Royton.  Miss  Crawton 
would  know-:-" 

Here  Chriss  cut  him  short,  repeating,  "  Mr. 
Giles  Royton.  I  know  that  name ;  you're  one 
of  them  from  the  hofilce,  which  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  if  Mr.  Hugh  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  tell  of.  And  for  any  thing  I  know^ 
you've  been  sent  by  them  as  made  out  that  lia« 
bility  against  him ;  but  if  that's  it,  neither  yon 
nor  your  name  gets  any  further  than  this  door,- 
if  I  can  hinder  it." 

Giles  Royton  felt  himself  in  a  dilemma.  The 
implacable  hostility  of  the  old  servant  was  a 
difficulty  which  he  had  not  calculated  upon.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  succeed- 
ed  in  allaying  her  suspicions,  or  convincing  her 
that  she  was  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  motive 
of  his  visit,  but  at  that  moment,  greatly  to  liis 
relief,  he  heard  behind  him  a  quick  step,  which 
he  knew  at  once  to  be  that  of  Hugh  Crawton. 
The  young  man  met  him  with  a  manner  of 
friendly  recognition ;  but  was  evidently  surprised 
at  the  encounter.  Chriss  looked  on  in  visible 
apprehension,  lest  her  young  master  should  un- 
wittingly betray  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies — for  snch  she  now  considered  every  one 
who  came  from  the  office.  Even  Mr.  Mark 
Danson  came  in  for  his  share  of  disfavor.  She 
rivalled  Hugh's  dog  Jip  in  her  aversion  to  that 
young  gentleman. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Hngh,  I  was  waiting  to 
see  you.  I  came  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
didn't  like  going  back  without  doing  my  errand. 
"But, "he  added,  in  alow  tone,  aside  to  Hugh, 
"  if  you  hadn't  made  your  appearance,  I  should 
have  had  to  resign  myself  to  a  cold  parade  in 
front  of  your  house,  for  the  old  servant  had  made 
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up  her  mind  to  keep  me  outside.   '  She  kept 
guard  at  that  door  liice  a  mastiif.     I  think  she 
-  has  her  doahts  about  me." 

Hugh  smiled,  and  nodded  to  the  old  woman. 
**  It*8  all  right,  Chriss,  Mr.  Royton  is  my  friend. 
Now  let  ns  come  in  and  sit  down.  Is  father 
gone  to  bed  ?'* 

**  Yes;  and  your  mother's  just  gone  up  to 
read  till  he  falls  asleep.  It's  been  one  of  his 
bad  days ;  and  he  won*t  let  her  out  of  his  sight, 
if  he  can  help  it." 

Hagh  stifled  a  sigh  at  the  thought  of  his 
mother,  and  the  daily  trials  that  were  wearing 
out  her  gentle  life ;  then  turned  to  his  visitor, 
with  the  inquiry,  <*How  is  your  daughter  to- 
night, Royton  ?*' 

**Much  about  the  same  as  when  your  sister 
saw  her.  Shell  be  looking  out  for  me,  so  I 
must  hurry  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Hugh  took  the  hint,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
following  Chriss  to  the  little  sitting*room  which 
the  invalic|  had  not  long  since  left.  She  raked 
together  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  and  turn- 
ed up  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the  table,  then 
left  them,  casting  a  suspicious  glance  at  Giles 
Royton,  for  in  spite  of  Hugh's  assurance,  she  did 
not  feel  easy  in  her  mind  about  him,  and  could 
not  direst  herself  of  the  fear  that  this  visit 
boded  some  ill  to  her  young  master. 

"  You  must  not  mind  our  old  Chriss,"  said 
Hugh,  apologetically,  as  the  servant  closed  the 
door;  ''she's  rather  cross  and  eccentric,  but 
quite  a  rough  diamond  in  her  own  way ;  and 
yon  know  she  is  privileged  in  our  house." 

''Yes, of  course," returned  Giles  Royton,  ab- 
sently, taking  the  chair  which  Hugh  offered  him. 
He  was  trying  to  study  the  face  of  the  ex-cash- 
ier, noting  how  changed  it  was  since  he  had  last 
seen  it.  He  was  troubled  to  see  the  unwonted 
lines,  with  the  anxious,  burdened  look,  and  that 
cloud  in  the  frank  eyes.  Hugh  was  flushed  now 
with  excitement  at  the  unexpected  meeting  with 
him,  recalling  as  it  did  so  many  painful  associ« 
ations.  "Yon  will  be  wondering  what  has 
brought  me  here  to-night,  Mr.  Hugh,"  he  began, 
a  little  tremulously.  "I  ought  to  have  come 
before,  but  had  not  the  courage,  though  it  was 
my  duty,  as  Nelly  said." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Royton,"  implied 
H«gh.  giving  him  a  perplexed  look. 

Giles  pulled  nervously  at  the  comers  of  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  I  dare  say  not,  but  you 
will  presently,  Mr.  Hugh.  Now  before  I  say 
any  thing  else,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  known 
all  that  was  charged  against  you,  and  believed 
you  innocent  from  the  first." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A   REVELATION. 

A  SUDDEN  impulse  made  Hugh  Crawton  lean 
across  a  table  and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  old  clerk, 
which  he  wrung  fervently.  "Yon  believe  it, 
Royton  I     Oh,  thanks,  thanks  for  those  words ! 


they  seem  to  let  in  new  light  upon  me,  and  do 
me  more  good  than  I  can  tell." 

But  Giles  Royton  shrank  back  with  a  look  of 
distress,  saying  hurriedly,  "  Don't  thank  me  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Hugh ;  it  puts  me  down,  and  makes 
me  feel  so  much  worse  in  my  own  eyes.  I  be- 
lieved, because  I  knew,  yon  were  innocent ;  and 
instead  of  thanks  from  you,  I  deserve  nothing 
bnt  blame  and  reproach  for  not  coming  forward 
at  the  right  time  and  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.     Will  yon  forgive  me  ?" 

"Forgive!  what  are  you  talking  about,  my 
good  fellow?  I  don't  know  that  yon  ever  did 
me  any  wrong,"  said  wondering  Hugh. 

"  Yes  I  have,  a  cruel  wrong ;  and  even  now 
I  might  not  have  had  courage  to  undo  it  of  my- 
self. I  meant  to  do  right  by  you,  bnt  I  was  al- 
ways weak — ^weak  of  will  and  purpose.  This 
is  all  Nelly's  doing,  you  owe  her  the  thanks. 
She  always  kept  alive  what  ever  good  was  in 


me. 
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"  I  can't  make  yon  out,  Royton ;  yon  seem 
to  be  talking  riddles.  What  is  this  wrong  which 
you  have  done  me  ?" 

"  The  wrong  of  holding  my  tongue,  when  a 
few  words  would  have  saved  yon  from  being 
driven  from  your  uncle's  connting-house.  Ay, 
now  yon  shrink  from  me,  as  well  yon  may,  Hugh 
Crawton;  but  don't  think  harder  of  me  than 
yon  can  help.  I  know  you  have  been  falsely 
suspected,  and  if  God  spares  me,  before  this 
time  to-morrow  Daniel  Crawton  shall  know  it 
as  well.     I  shall  be  able  to  prove  my  words." 

A  hot  rush  of  crimson  had  succeeded  the  dead- 
ly paleness  which  overspread  Hugh's  face,  as  he 
started  from  his  seat. 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Royton  ?  Oh,  no- 
no!  yon  would  not  surely  trifle  with  me  in 
this." 

"  No  more  than  I  wonld  trifle  with  my  own 
life." 

"  Thank  God  for  this  mercy !"  breathed  Hugh. 
"  Now  I  can  work  my  way,  and  try  what  stuflT  I 
am  made  of  in  the  New  World ;  no  longer  un- 
der any  man's  foot,  I  can  leave  England  with  a 
free  heart." 

"Leave'  England!'*  repeated  Royton,  start- 
ing  in  his  turn  ;  "I  was  in  hopes  we  should  be 
having  you  back  among  us." 

"I  am  promised  a  good  opening  in  Austra- 
lia," explained  Hugh ;  "but  I  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  going  out  like  a  convict  with  a  ban 
upon  my  name.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  been 
working  very  zealously  in  my  interest,  and  I 
have  left  myself  almost  entirely  in  his  hands." 

"May  I  ask  who  that  friend  may  be?"  said 
the  clerk  with  strange  eagerness,  a  quick  flash 
of  intelligence  lighting  his  dull  eyes. 

"  My  cousin,  Mr.  liifark  Dnnson." 

"Mr.  Mark  Danson,"  slowly  repeated  Giles, 
drawing  a  long  breath  as  he  added,  "  I  thought 
it  was  him."  *. 

Hugh's  attention  was  so  pre-occnpied  that  he 
had  not  noticed  any  thing  peculiar  in  his  visit- 
or's manner.  He  resumed  :  "  When  my  oons- 
in  offered  me  his  friendship,  on  my  first  going 
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into  the  firm,  I  little  thonght  that  the  time  wonld 
come  when  I  should  stand  in  sore  need  of  a 
friend ;  bat  he  has  been  to  me  Jike  a  brother/' 

•*  Yes,  very  lilce  a  brother,"  inteijected  Giles, 
under  his  breath. 

Hngh  coDtinaed,  ponring  out  his  confidence 
without  restraint  in  the  exuberance  of  his  grate- 
ful feeling  towards  Cousin  Mark,  **I  am  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  idea  of  bettering  my  condition 
by  emigrating.  He  has  offered  to  assist  me  to 
go  out  to  Melbourne,  and  has  written  to  some 
influential  friends  to  procure  me  a  situation 
there.'' 

**  And  you  have  decided  to  go,  Mr.  Hugh  ?** 
the  clerk  asked,  dryly,  giving  his  mouth  an  ex- 
pressive twist  that  the  young  man  did  not  see. 

*•*•  Partly ;  I  am  to  see  my  cousin  to-morrow, 
to  talk  it  all  over.  But,  Royton,  yon  have  not 
yet  given  ma  your  explanation ;  tell  me  at  once, 
and  relieve  me  from  this  fever  of  suspense." 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  put  Hngh  Craw- 
ton  in  possession  of  the  disclosure  which  Giles 
Royton  had  made  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
daughter.  I'he  young  man  listened  with  blanch- 
ed cheek  and  startled,  dilating  eyes,  his  hand 
now  and  then,  grasping  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  his  lips  quivering  with  excitement,  as  the 
words  of  the  speaker  gave  him  the  clue  to  the 
mystery,  and  unfolded,  one  by  one,  the  facts  of 
the  deep-laid  plot  which  cruel  treachery  had 
aimed  against  his  prospects  and  good  name. 

•*  Who  can  have  done  me  this  injury?  You 
do  not  tell  me  the  name  of  my  enemy.  Stay 
— ^you  said  just  now  that  you  had  done  me  a 
wrong.  Oh,  Royton,  is  it  possible  that  yon 
have  had  a  hand  in  this  ?'* 

The  old  clerk  was  deeply  agitated ;  that  invol- 
untary suspicion  hurt  him  more  than  Hugh  could 
have  guessed ;  for  the  man  had  much  undevelop- 
ed goodness  in  him,  easily  accessible  to  any  ap- 
peal ;  and  with  all  its  infirmities  and  its  moral 
cowardice,  his  nature  had  some  fine  chords  keen- 
ly sensitive  to  such  words  as  Hngh  had  spoken. 

<*  What  have  I  ever  done  that  yon  should  lay 
that  upon  me  ?  Look  In  my  face,  and  read  your 
answer.  I  have  done  yon  no  wrong,  except  in 
holding  my  tongue  when  I  should  have  spoken." 

"Forgive  me,  Royton ;  I  might  have  known 
yon  had  not  ;'*  and  Hngh  extended  his  hand, 
which  was  warmly  grasped.  "  Now  teU  me  the 
name,"  he  said,  huskily. 

But,  for  flofaie  unaccountable  reason,  Giles 
Royton  seemed  to  evade  the  question. 

*'  Can  you  think  of  any  one  in  the  counting- 
house  who  had  an  interest  in  seeing  vou  ruined, 
Mr.  Hugh?" 

**Not  one,**  was  the  answer. 

Jast  then  a  clock  somewhere  in  the  house 
was  heard  striking  the  hour.  Giles  counted  the 
strokes,  and  compared  the'  time  with  his  own 
watch,  saying,  as  he  rose  f^om  his  seat,  "  I  must 
hurry  away  now,  Mr.  Hugh.  It  may  seem  queer, 
but  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  the  name  till  to- 
morrow. I  have  a  purpose  which  I  can  not 
work  out  unless  I  keep  it  a  secret.  Bat  yon 
may  tmst  me  that  it  will  be  for  your  good.     You 
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say  you  are  going  to  see  Mr.  Mark  to-morrow ; 
let  me  know  tho  place  and  the  hour,  and  I  will 
step  in  upon  you,  as  if  by  accident,  and  tell  you 
all.  But  understand,  you  are  to  say  nothing  to 
your  cousin  that  yon  have  seen  or  heard  any 
thing  from  me.  Better  let  the  good  news  come 
unexpectedly.  You  may  put  this  down  as  an 
odd  fancy  of  my  own ;  but  don't  doubt  me,  Mr. 
Hugh.  All  I  ask  is,  wait  till  to-morrow,  the 
suspense  will  not  be  very  long.** 

There  was  a  peculiar  expression  on  Giles 
Royton*s  face  that  greatly  perplexed  Hugh. 
Before  he  could  answer,  the  door  opened  softly 
and  his  mother  came  in. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ELEANOR  AND  HER  VISITOR. 

Eleanor  sat  at  her  parlor  window,  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  coming  of  May  Rivers. 
She  had  received  no  answer  to  the  letter  which 
had  cost  her  such  a  struggle  to  write,  and  which 
she  had  sent  on  its  errand  with  such  trembling 
fear  and  hope.  No  answer ;  but  she  accepted  the 
young  lady*s  silence  as  a  sign  that  the  favor  she 
had  asked  would  be  granted.  So  she  prepared 
for  the  interview,  which  she  knew  would  be  a 
trial,  and  tried  to  brace  her  nerves  for  the  task 
which  she  had  voluntarily  imposed  upon  herself. 
Taking  some  light  needlework  in  her  hand,  to 
keep  her  from  impatience,  she  drew  a  chair  near 
the  window,  and  sat  so  that  she  might  command 
the  first  approach  of  a  stranger.  Eleanor  was 
gradually  recovering  her  strength  in  the  bright 
summer  days,  but  the  languor  of  weakness  was 
still  upon  her,  and  her  illness  had  left  her  painful- 
ly fragile  in  appearance.  -  Her  needle  went  slowly 
through  her  fingers,  as  if  it  kept  time  to  tho 
beating  of  a  heavy  heart,  often  suspended  alro- 
gether  when  she  caught  the  sound  of  wheels 
in  the  street,  and  paused  to  listen  and  watch. 
Then  when  the  cab  or  carriage  passed  without 
stopping,  she  wonld  drop  her  hold  of  the  curtain 
with  a  little  impatient  gesture,  and  resume  her 
work. 

Soft  showers  had  fallen  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  light  feathery  clouds  were  still 
floating  in  the  sky ;  but  the  sun  was  shining 
out,  with  the  promise  of  a  bright  day,  and  tho 
only  effect  of  the  rain  had  been  to  leave  a  dewy 
moisture  on  the  ground  and  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness in  the  air.  There  was  nothing  in  the  weath- 
er to  deter  even  a  dainty  young  lady  from  ven- 
taring  on  a  short  journey.  So  thonght  Eleanor, 
as  the  question,  "Wonld  she  come?*'  presented 
itself  again  and  again  to  her  mind.  She  had  an 
eager  longing  to  see  May  Rivers,  of  whom  she 
had  heard  from  the  time  that  the  young  girl  had 
left  school.  Her  father  had  often  related  to  her 
bits  of  gossip  which  somehow  found  their  way  to 
the  counting-house.  Glowing  hints  about  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Daniel  Craw- 
ton's  ward,  with  whispers  which  did  not  scruple 
to  link  the  name  of  the  yonng  heiress  with  that 
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of  Mr.  t)anson,  in  anticipation  of  a  fbtnre  matri- 
monial alliance  between  them.  Eleanor  silently 
listened  to  all  this ;  but  as  time  passed,  bringing 
estrangement  between  her  and  Mark,  and  the 
long-delayed  acknowledgment  of  their  maniage 
was  making  her  heart  sick  with  suspense  and 
hope  deferred,  she  recalled  what  she  bad  heard, 
and  the  rnmors,  which  she  had  before  quietly 
put  aside  as  idle  talk,  began  to  receire  some  col- 
oring of  truth.  Mark  had  been  won  by  the 
charm  of  a  new  face.  She  accused  him,  but  he 
threw  it  off  lightly  and  laughingly,  with  some 
mocking  jest  about  her  jealousy.  But  she  was 
not  convinced.  The  doubt  fastened  upon  her 
mind,  and  received  its  worst  confirmation  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  he  adopted  towards 
her.  It  was  during  her  illness,  when  the  last 
appeal  to  her  unworthy  husband  had  failed,  and 
her  father  had  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  Mark 
Danson's  conspiracy  against  Hugh  Crawton. 
Then  she  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  her 
to  give  her  warning  to  May  Rivera,  who  had  now 
a  new  claim  upon  her  interest,  as  the  half-sister 
of  the  man  whom  her  friend  Margaret  loved  and, 
perhaps,  would  marry.  From  this  source,  too, 
she  had  been  able  to  gather  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  young  lady;  for,  in  discussing  the 
singular  events  which  had  brought  such  change 
in  her  lover's  prospects,  Margaret  often  mention- 
ed the  charming  young  sister  to  whom  she  had 
been  introduced.  And  Eleanor,  familiar  with 
every  phase  and  turn  of  thought  in  the  mind  of 
her  friend,  saw  that  she  was  beginning  to  like 
May  Rivers  for  her  own  sake. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  confidential  talks 
that  Margaret  unconsciously  winged  an  arrow  to 
Eleanor's  heart. 

'^  There  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Mark  Danson,  for 
whom  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  a  sort  of  an- 
tipathy, Kelly.  Well,  I  half  suspect  that  he  has 
a  preference  for  Miss  May,  from  his  conscious 
manner  once  or  twice  when  she  chanced  to  be 
named ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  likely 
to  be  returned.  My  cousin  does  not  seem  over- 
pleased  with  the  discovery  of  her  relationship  to 
Charles.  It  may  be  he  is  afraid  it  will  give  him 
some  influence  over  her  which  will  be  exerted 
against  his  interest,  for  you  know,  dear,  Mark 
and  Charles  never  get  on  well  tc^ther,  they 
were  antagonists  from  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting.*' 

"The  time  has  come  when  my  silence  would 
be  even  a  greater  wrong  than  was  that  of  my 
poor  father  with  regard  to  Hugh  Crawton.  She 
may  be  getting  to  love  Mark,  and,  come  what 
will,  she  must  be  warned  and  saved." 

This  was  what  the  young  wife  said  to  herself, 
after  that  talk  with  Margaret,  when  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  send  the  letter  to  May  Rivers. 

Absorbed  in  her  own  sad  thoughts,  Eleanor 
forgot  her  watch  of  the  window;  thas  she  did 
not  notice  the  approach  of  a  cab,  with  an  elder- 
ly man,  who  looked  like  a  servant  out  of  livery, 
on  the  box  beside  the  driver.  He  seemed  on 
the  look-out  for  some  particular  number,  for  the 
cab  came  somewhat  slowly  up  the  street,  and  he 


kept  the  houses  on  each  side  under  close  obser- 
vation, until  at  last  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of 
cheerful  soliloquy,  **Here  we  are;  Prospect 
Terrace,  No.  10.     This  must  be  the  place.** 

Eleanor  heard  the  stopping  of  the  cab,  and 
knew  that  her  expected  visitor  had  arrived.  She 
started,  dropped  her  work,  and  stood  up,  trem- 
bling with  agitation  Then  she  managed  to 
ring  the  bell,  as  a  signal  for  Ann  to  be  ready  to 
answer  the  door,  catching  a  hurried  glance  at 
her  own  face  in  the  mantel-glass  as  she  passed 
back  to  her  chair,  into  which  she  dropped,  her 
heart  beating  fast,  and  the  color  flushing  and 
paling  on  her  cheek.  At  last  she  was  to  see 
her — this  May  Rivers,  who  had  unconsciouslj 
been  her  rival,  and  of  whom  she  bad  drawn  so 
many  ideal  pictures.  She  had  never  analysed 
her  own  feelings  on  the  subject ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  blended  with  her  anxiety  to  see 
May,  there  was  a  secret  longing  of  womanly  ca- 
riosity to  examine  for  herself  the  beauty  of  which 
she  had  often  heard  such  praises.  If  Eleanor 
had  been  watching  at  the  window,  she  would 
have  seen  the  elderly  servant-man  in  the  act  of 
getting  down  from  the  box  to  open  the  cab-door, 
and  hand  out  a  slight,  girlish  figure,  that  tripped 
lightly  across  the  pavement.  As  she  passed  into 
the  gate  she  paused  an  instant  to  say,  **  Yon  need 
not  wait  here  all  the  time.  Barker ;  let  the  man 
drive  slowly  round  the  neighborhood  until  you 
think  I  shall  be  ready  to  go.*' 

Thus  she  dismissed  the  servant  who  had  come 
to  be  her  protector  in  this  unknown  region — a 
proceeding  which  would  have  increased  the  dis- 
may of  poor  Aunt  Lydia,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment torturing  herself  with  drawing  sensational 
mental  pictures  of  the  probable  dangers  which 
her  darling  might  be  then  encountering. 

Eleanor,  listening  for  the  first  sound  of  tho 
strange  voice,  thought  she  had  never  heard  her 
owntiame  sound  so  sweet  as  in  that  silver-toned 
inquiry.  A  fbw  seconds  more,  and  the  visitor 
was  in  the  room.  One  quick,  comprehensive 
glance  sufficed  to  convey  to  her  a  pleased  impres- 
sion of  the  simple,  well^^hosen  dress,  the  cool, 
airy  grace  of  movement,  and  frank,  easy  man- 
ner which  at  once  gave  and  excited  confidence. 
Above  all,  the  charm  of  the  face  as  it  first  flash- 
ed upon  her  from  the  folds  of  a  light  lace  veil, 
fresh  and  sweet  as  a  moss-rose  within  its  coyly- 
shronding  leaves. 

Eleanor's  heart  throbbed  wildly,  but  there  was 
no  touch  of  envious  depreciation  in  the  admir- 
ing comment  which  she  made  to  herself, ''  Mar- 
garet scarcely  did  her  justice ;  she  is  even  more 
lovely  than  I  anticipated.*' 

It  was  strange  how  rapidly  the  ice  of  oere- 
mony  was  broken  down  between  these  two,  who 
thus  met  for  the  first  time  unlier  such  singular 
circumstances.  They  seemed  drawn  together 
by  some  subtle  freemasonry  of  feeling.  Elea- 
nor wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she  found 
herself  so  soon  at  ease  with  the  stranger,  and 
ready  to  open  her  heart  to  her  unreservedly,  as 
though  she  had  been  an  old  friend  like  Margaret 
Crawton. 
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''Thanks  for  coTning  so  promptly,  Miss  Riv. 
ers ;  it  is  a  proof  that  yon  believed  and  trusted 
me.'* 

May  inclined  her  head  and  smiled. 

Eleanor  added,  *'  Something  told  roe  that  I 
should  see  you  to-day,  still  I  could  not  help 
doubling :  it  was  so  unusual  a  request  to  come 
from  a  stranger  that  you  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  refusing." 

'*I  did  think  it  singular,**  confessed  May, 
frankly;  ''  but  after  I  read  your  letter,  I  made 
up  my  mind  without  hesitation." 

.  The  expression  in  Eleanor's  eyes  thanked  her 
again ;  but  in  spite  of  this  mutual  candor  and 
the  feeling  of  confidence  which  seemed  establish- 
ed between  them,  Eleanor  felt  it  hard  to  ap- 
proach the  real  object  of  this  visit,  and  break  at 
once  through  the  reserve  which  had  been  forced 
upon  her,  until  it  had  become  a  habit  doubly 
hard,  to  have  to  tell  the  story  of  her  life  to  a 
8tran{;er ;  to  lift  the  veil  from  her  sad  heart,  and 
lay  bare  its  hidden  wound  of  outraged  love  to 
those  young  eyes,  however  kindly  their  gaze 
might  be. 

Something  made  her  shrink  even  from  utter- 
ing the  name  of  Mark  Danson  in  the  presence  of 
May  Rivers.  But  she  had  set  herself  the  task, 
and  it  must  be  done ;  not  alone  for  her  own  sake, 
but  for  that  of  the  bright  young  creature  whose 
heart  she  might  be  the  means  of  saving  from  a 
cruel  wound. 

''Oh,  I  hope  she  has  not  let  him  win  her 
faearr,'*  moaned  Eleanor  to  herself;  "it  is  so 
bitter  to  be  deceived  where  we  love,  and  it  might 
shake  her  trust  in  others  who  would  be  good  and 
true.     But  how  can  I  tell  it?" 

Here  her  hand  involuntarily  caught  at  the  al- 
most invisible  silken  cord  which  encircled  her 
own  fair  neck ;  the  cord  which  held  her  wed- 
ding-ring—  time-honored  pledge  and  seal  of 
what  should  be  the  most  sacred  of  all  earthly 
bonds — love,  faith,  honor,  and  unity  till  death  ; 
but  to  poor  Eleanor  such  a  sad  symbol,  for  she 
had  never  been  free  from  a  crushing  heartache 
since  that  tiny  circle  of  gold  had  been  worn  in 
her  bosom,  a  secret  which  she  could  not  tell. 

In  the  mean  time.  May,  with  a  grave,  expect- 
ant look  on  her  sweet  face,  sat  waiting  for  what 
was  to  come,  and  trying  to  weave  some  history 
of  her  own  about  that  beautiful,  sad-eyed  woman 
whose  appearance  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  as 
something  widely  different  from  what  she  had 
expected  to  see. 

Just  as  Eleanor  had  gathered  courage  to  be- 
gin, her  bird,  inspired,  perhaps,  by  a  broad  beam 
of  snnshine  that  fell  across  his  cage,  suddenly 
broke  forth  with  a  gushing  trill  of  rich,  full- 
throated  melody ;  and  Eleanor  had  to  wait  un- 
til the  little  warbler  had  poured  out  the  last  of 
his  ringing  notes.  When  she  did  speak,  her 
voice  was  so  low  and  faltering  that  May  had  to 
draw  her  seat  nearer  to  enable  her  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  You  will  remember,  Miss  Rivers,  I  said  in 
my  letter  that  the  favor  I  asked  concerned  your 
interest  as  well  as  mine.     First  I  shall  have  to 


speak  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  believe  you  know 
— Mr.  Mark  Danson." 

"Mr.  Mark  Danson!"  repeated  May,  won- 
deringly ;  but  Eleanor,  who  was  intently  watch- 
ing her  face,  read  there  nothing  but  surprise. 
There  was  none  of  the  startled,  half-blushing 
consciousness  which  a  girl  might  be  expected 
to  betray  at  the  unexpected  mention  of  a  name 
that  was  very  dear  to  her. 

Relieved  by  this  discovery,  Eleanor  went  on, 
with  more  firmness :  "  Before  I  saw  you,  Miss 
Rivers,  I  asked  for  trust ;  now  I  must  beg  foV 
your  forbearance  and  forgiveness  if  I — I  say  any 
thing  to  pain  you.  First  tell  roe— I  know  I 
shall  seem  to  be  going  beyond  all  bounds,  but, 
oh !  believe  that  I  would  not  ask  such  a  question 
without  a  very  grave  reason — tell  me  if  there  is 
any  engagement  between  you  and  Mark — I  mean 
Mr.  Danson." 

May's  cheeks  burned,  and  her  thin  nostril 
dilated  with  something  of  anger  as  she  gave  her 
emphatic,  decided  negative. 

"Then  you  do  not  care  for  him?"  gasped 
poor  Eleanor,  with  painful  eagerness. 

'*Care  for  him  !"  retorted  May,  with  strong- 
ly-marked surprise.  "  Mr.  Danson  is  my  guard- 
ian's  nephew ;  I  have  known  him  ever  since  I 
was  a  child,  but  I  never  cared  for  him  the  least ; 
but  now — "  She  stopped,  hesitated,  then  added, 
"  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  even  respect 
him." 

"One  more  question,' Miss  Rivers;  you  will 
not  be  angiy  with  me  when  you  know  all.  Hiis 
he  evBt  made  you  an  offer  of  marriage  ?" 

"He  has,*' said  May,  coloring  to  her  temples 
as  she  made  the  confession ;  "he  did  so  as  if 
he  wished  to  go  through  the  form  of  doing  so^ 
rather  than  as  if  he  really  meant  it." 

"  And  you  never  cared  for  him.  Oh,  thank 
God  for  that!"  Eleanor  murmured,  crushing 
her  slender  hands  tightly  together. 

May  stood  up  and  bent  over  her,  with  her 
face  full  of  genuine  sympathy  and  distress  as 
she  asked,  "What  ails  you?  Can  I  do  any 
thing  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  better,"  replied  Eleanor,  faintly  ; 
"and  now  that  you  have  so  freely  given  me 
your  confidence,  you  have  a  right  to  mine. 
You  heard  me  thank  God  that  you  did  not  care 
for  Mark  Danson ;  it  was  because  I  know  it  will 
spare  you  bitter  pain,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
a  sister  in  suffering.  I  sent  that  letter  for 
you  to  come  here,  because  I  had  heard  he  was 
pajring  you  attentions,  and  I  feared  you  might 
be  won  to  listen  to  professions  which  ho  is  not 
free  to  make,  for  X—I  am  his  unhappy  wife, 
never  publicly  acknowledged  by  him,  but  still 
he  is  my  hosband,  and  you  are  the  first,  except 
my  father,  to  whom  I  have  ever  told  my  secret. 
Even  Margaret  Crawton,  my  dearest  friend, 
does  not  know  of  it  yet." 

As  she  spoke,  Eleanor  drew  out  her  wedding- 
ring,  and  held  it  up  for  May  to  see. 

"  His  wife !"  exclaimed  the  visitor,  with  a 
start.     "  Mark  Danson  married !" 

The  next  moment  Eleanor  felt  her  hand 
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gently  drawn  into  that  warm  jonng  clasp  which 
she  felt  was  full  of  womanly  sympathy.  Then 
it  was  that  she  told  the  story  of  her  life,  and 
gave  the  history  of  her  secret  marriage,  the  one 
false  step  which  had  brought  her  so  ranch  misery. 

The  listener  made  little  comment,  except 
what  could  be  conveyed  in  a  fervent  pressure  of 
the  hand.  She  felt  that  words  could  not  heal  the 
wounded  heart  that  was  thus*  laid  bare  to  her. 

'*  You  will  keep  this  ocnfidencp  ?"  said  Elea- 
nor, wistfully.  *  *  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
all  must  be  known,  but  at  present  there  are 
Reasons  why  it  is  best  for  the  secret  to  remain 
as  it  is.     Yon  promise  ?** 

May's  lip  was  trembling,  and  tears  were  hang- 
ing thickly  on  her  eyelashes.  **  Yes,  Eleanor, 
I  do  promise,"  she  whispered,  for  the  first  time 
using  her  Christian  name ;  and  Eleanor  looked 
thankfully  into  her  face,  for  she  knew  that  she 
would  keep  her  word. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

FBED  DALTON'b  ERRAND. 

Fred  Daltom  looked  rucfuUv  in  his  friend's 
face,  and  dropped  his  hand  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression, instantly  blurting  out  the  thought  that 
crossed  his  mind. 

**'  Fve  had  precious  hard  work  to  hunt  you 
up,  as  I  said.  Bland.  "But,  somehow,  yon  don't 
seem  glad  to  see  a  fellow  after  all.'* 

The  sick  man  was  ungracious  enough  to  let 
thisi  remark  pass  without  contradiction,  and 
the  result  was  an  embarrassing  pause,  during 
which  poor  Fred,  who  was  really  hurt  at  his  re- 
ception, employed  himself  in  making  a  violent, 
and  as  it  appeared  perfectly  useless,  attempt  to 
button  his  glove,  which  was  a  size  too  small, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  meet  round  his  wrist. 
His  face  flushed  as  he  thought  of  the  errand  on 
which  he  had  come,  and  at  that  moment  he 
heartily  wished  Mark  Danson  and  his  affairs  at 
the  remotest  point  of  the  compass. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  invalid  thought  of  his 
unfinished  letter,  and  cast  a  look  of  unmistaka- 
ble disappointment  at  the  paper  and  ink. 

Fred  was  still  standin;i;  he  did  not  attempt 
to  take  a  seat  uninvited.  The  sick  man  noticed 
this,  also  the  blank  expression  of  his  face,  and 
his  own  manner  relaxed ;  for  it  struck  him  with 
sometiiing  of  self-reproach,  that  the  yonng  man 
was  guiltless  of  any  offense  towards  himself — 
that  he  had  shown  proof  of  friendly  intentions, 
and  in  ctilling  upon  him  had  meant  to  do  a  good- 
natured  thing,  which  at  least  deserved  some 
kind  of  civil  recognition.  So  he  forced  a  smile, 
and  pointed  to  one  of  the  cane  chairs,  saying — 

"  Why  don't  you  sit  down,  without  waiting 
to  be  invited,  Dalton  ?  You  see  I  can  not  very 
well  get  np  to  hand  you  a  chair."" 

No  one  was  more  quickly  mollified  than  easy- 
tempered  Fred  Dalton,  with  whom  irritation  of 
any  kind  never  lasted  long.  He  sat  down  at 
once,  and  replied,  frankly — 


**  Why,  the  fact  is,  Bland,  I  was  beginning 
to  fancy  that  the  sight  of  me  wasn't  very  wel- 
come ;  and,  in  short,  that  you  wanted  to  cut  nie." 

The  answer  was  somewhat  evasive.  *'  It  was 
kind  of  yon  to  call,  Dalton.  I  am  without 
friends  in  London,  and  no  one  comes  near  me." 

"  If  you  had  sent  me  word  about  your  illness, 
yon  would  have  seen  me  here  before  this,"  re- 
turned Fred. 

**  Thanks ;  bat  what  made  yon  think  of  com- 
ing now  ?" 

Fred  looked,  as  he  felt,  confused  by  this  nn- 
expectcd  query,  which  forced  upon  him  an  un- 
pleasant consciousness  of  the  real  object  of  his 
visit.  How  could  he  answer,  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  a  falsehood  ?  He  could  not  tell 
that  his  errand  was  a  design  against  the  person- 
al liberty  of  the  man  whose  hand  he  had  just 
taken  in  friendship.  It  seemed  to  him  a  sneaik- 
ing,  underhand  aflfair  altogether,  and  he  began 
to  feel  ashamed  of  the  position  which  militated 
against  all  his  notions  of  honor. 

**  This  comes  of  my  debts  and  those  dreadful 
I  O  U's,"  he  said  mentally.  *'  If  Danson  hadn't 
baited  his  trap  in  that  way,  I  shouldn't  have  fall- 
en into  it.  To  think  of  my  father's  son  lettin*^ 
himself  be  hired  to  do  another  fellow's  dirty 
work !  Fred  Dalton,  it  was  predicted  of  you 
that  yon  would  drag  the  family  name  through 
the  mire,  and  you're  doing  it  with  a  vengeance. 
Hang  it !  I'm  no  hand  at  this  kind  of  business ; 
and  even  now  I've  a  good  mind  to  back  out 
altogether,  and  send  Danson  word  to  that  ef- 
fect." 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  throngh 
Fred's  mind,  the  sick  man,  surprised  at  his  vis- 
itor's embarrassed  manner,  was  intently  scru- 
tinizing his  face.  He  asked,  "  What  ails  yon, 
Dalton  ?" 

"Nothing,"  blundered  Fred,  «* except  that 
I'm  perhaps  a  little  out  of  sorts  with  the  heat.'* 

But  the  querist  was  not  satisfied. 

**  I  thought  just  now  that  you  looked  as  though 
yon  had  something  on  your  mind ;  and,  by  the 
way,  you  haven't  yet  told  me  what  brought  von 
here.  Has  any  thing  happened,  Dalton — have 
you  had  bad  luck  ?" 

"  Well,  nothing  particular,  either  one  way  or 
the  other,"  replied  the  visitor,  who  would  wil- 
lingly have  caught  at  any  straw  in  the  way  of  an 
excuse  for  his  embarrassment.  The  disgust  at 
his  situation  was  growing  more  strongly  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
throw  up  his  part. 

"  As  for  coming  to  see  you,  Bland,'*  he  added, 
with  a  desperate  attempt  to  resume  his  usual 
easy,  off-hand  maimer,  **  the  fit  seized  roe.  I 
fiincied  something  must  be  in  the  wind,  as  you 
had'n't  been  seen  in  the  old  place  lately,  and  I 
just  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  who — " 

"A  friend!"  interrupted  the  other,  with  a 
sudden  gleam  lighting  his  sunken  eyes,  and 
something  of  fierceness  in  his  tone;  "I  don't 
know  what  friend  you  could  take  into  confi- 
dence about  me.  Explain  ronrself,  Dalton." 
1      Fred  stared  blankly  at  his  questioner,  with 
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to  talk  about  me  to  him  f^  He  added,  in  in- 
creasing excitement,  **  Never  do  it  again,  Dal- 
ton !  from  this  night,  I  warn  you,  nerer  breathe 
mj  name  to  him,  if  you  would  not  do  harm 
that  you  can  never  repair." 

**  What  do  yon  mean?'|  faltered  Fred,  turn- 
ing pale  as  he  thought  of  his  errand.  There 
must  be  some  mysterious  link  of  association 
between  these  two.  What  was  it?  Nothing 
friendly,  he  felt  convinced,  for  he  recalled  cer- 
tain words  which  had  dropped  from  Mark  Dan- 
son  during  their  last  interview — words  which 
now  seemed  invested  with  double  significance. 
He  reflected  that  Mark  must  have  some  power- 
ful motive  to  urge  him  on,  since  he  had  confess- 
ed that  he  would  not  feel  himself  at  ease  until 
he  knew  this  man  Bland  to  be  really  out  of 
London.  What  was  his  fear  concerning  him  ? 
He  had  hinted  about  law  business,  but  that 
might  be  only  a  pretext  to  disarm  his  suspicions ; 
for  it  might  be  some  deep,  vindictive  purpose 
which  he  had  rashly  pledged  himself  to  aid. 
Why  had  Mark  evaded  explanation,  and  left 
him  to  work  blindly  in  the  dark,  unless  there 
was  something  which  he  feared  to  bring  to 
light  ?  So  argued  Fred,  getting  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  a  maze  of  conjecture,  and  working 
himself  into  a  heat.  At  that  moment  the  ides 
occurred  to  him,  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
glean  something  of  the  truth  from  Bland  him- 
self ;  and  before  he  ventured  a  stop  farther  he 
resolved  to  try. 

*'  I  don*t  know  how  to  take  you.  Bland.  Of 
conrse,  I  thought  Danson  was  your  friend — *' 

**  My  friend,**  repeated  the  other  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis.  '*  Think  how  we  were  engaged, 
and  where  it  was  you  saw  ns ;  then  ask  if  it  is 
likely  for  friendship  to  thrive  there." 

This  was  a  new  kind  of  reasoning  to  Fred, 
and  he  was  painfully  puzzled.  **  Still,  you  are 
not  enemies,"  he  said,  hesitating.  "  There  is 
surely  no  reason  why  you  should  be.** 

'*No  reason,**  said  the  man,  in  his  peculiar 
tone,  at  the  same  time  giving  his  visitor  a 
searching  look  of  inquiry ;  then  added,  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  ** certainly  not;  why 
should  there  be  a  reason  ?  We  are  nothing  to 
each  other — ^nothing — nothing — he  would  tell 
you  that,  if  you  put  thequesti<m  to  him."* 

These  words  might  have  tended  to  relieve 
some  of  Fred's  doubt,  but  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken.  Not  being  satisfied, 
he  kept  firm  to  his  resolution,  and  pursued  the 
subject  with  a  boldness  which  surprised  himself. 

'*  I  am  glad  of  it.  Bland,  for  in  that  case  he 
can  have  nothing  against  you.  I  mean  there  is 
nothing  to  make  ill-blood  between  you,  or  cause 
him  to  be  afraid  of  you  in  anyway." 

The  sick  man  started,  and  one  of  his  thin 
hands  grasped  the  edge  of  the  table  as  he  said 
slowly,  "Afraid  of  me  ?  What  is  the  drift  of 
all  this,  Dalton,  for  I  can  tell  there  is  something 
behind  ?  I  know,  also,  that  you  came  here  to- 
night for  another  purpose  than  the  one  you 
named  just  now.'* 

Fred  reddened,  and  looked  desperately  down 


at  his  boots,  almost  forgetting  himself  so  far  as 
to  seek  relief  for  his  feelings  in  a  whistle,  say- 
ing to  himself,  "A  pretty  blundering  mess  I 
have  made  of  the  aflTuir ;  Danson  will  be  ready 
to  quarrel  with  me,  only  he  hasn't  much  pluck." 

The  sick  man  went  on  excitedly,  '*  Speak 
out,  Dalton :  now  that  you  have  gone  so  far, 
you  can  not  stop  half  way  ;  my  guess  was  pret- 
ty near  the  mark,  for  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  more  in  all  this  than  yon  like  to  tell ;  and 
you  know  more  concerning  Danson  than — ** 

**  There  you  mistake.  Bland,*'  intermpted  the 
visitor,  earnestly;  '*!  know  next  to  nothing; 
for  he  isn't  a  fcUow  to  enlighten  one  about  him- 
self.** 

Fred  was  still,  in  his  own  mind  irritably 
dwelling  on  the  old  point  of  dissension  between 
himself  and  Mark  Danson.  The  listener  shook 
his  head. 

**  You  can  not  alter  my  conviction,  Dalton.** 

"Well,  never  mind  it.  Bland,  let  us  change 
the  subject ;  this  talk  excites  yon,  and  that  must 
be  bad  for  yon  in  your  present  weak  state. 
By-the-by,  what  do  you  think  about  trying  it 
change  of  air?  If  yon  could  manage  to  get 
away  into  the  oountiy  for  a  time,  it  would  help 
you  to  pick  up  faster  than  any  thing.** 

**  Excellent  advice,  Dalton,  but  not  practical ; 
for  such  things  are  not  to  be  managed  without 
funds." 

Fred  hesitated  before  he  gave  his  answer. 
He  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
Bland  was  keeping  such  vigilant  wateh  on  his 
face.  '*But  if  the  means  were  unexpectedly 
fotmd  ?  Snppose,  now,  that  some  friend  came 
forward  with  the  necessary  funds,  would  you 
go?" 

The  sunken  eyes  seemed  trying  to  read  the 
speaker's  inmost  thoughts.  The  answer  was 
given  slowly.  "I  have  been  so  little  used  to 
liberality  of  that  kind  in  my  experience  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  I  think  I  should  be  inclined 
to  distrust  the  motives  of  such  unexpected  be- 
nevolence.'* 

Again  Fred  reddened,  and  looked  uncom- 
fortably conscious.  The  man  went  on,  "  Deal 
honestly  with  me,  Dalton ;  I  have  my  own  sus- 
picions, which  you  could  not  easily  remove. 
No  matter  what  they  are,  be  satisfied  that  I  do 
not  blame  you ;  for,  if  my  surmise  is  correct, 
you  are  only  an  agent,  and  you  may  think  that 
you  are  doing  it  for  my  good.** 

Fred  stammered  out  bis  reply,  looking  away 
from  the  gaze  that  fixed  him  so  steadily. 
"  Why — what  do  you  mean.  Bland  ?** 

**I  fancy  you  can  guess,  Dalton.  I  have 
heard  you  talk  gratefully  about  a  little  service 
that  I  once  did  you  when  you  were  in  trouble. 
I  would  do  the  same  again  if  I  had  the  power ; 
if  you  believe  me,  I  give  you  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing me  a  return  now.** 

"What  can  I  do?"  murmured  Fred,  help- 
lessly struggling  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
signally  failed  in  the  errand  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken for  Mark  Danson. 

"Be  honest  with  me,  and  confess  the  truth. 
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lips,  let  his  hand  fall  on  the  table  with  a  heavy 
thamp  that  threatened  danger  to  Mrs.  Dale's 
fragile  lamp.  A  wild  probability  had  just  flash- 
ed npon  his  Enind,  and  he  could  find  no  other 
vent  for  his  excited  feelingn.  **Why,  Bland, 
you  bewilder  me;  sorely  yon  do  not  mean  to 
say — *' 

**That  the  story  is  true  and  the  characters 
known  to  yon,"  the  sick  man  added,  slowly. 

**  To  me !  then  you  must  be — "  He  stopped, 
and  the  other  finished  the  sentence. 

"  Not  Bland,  as  you  call  me,  but  Danson, 
Mark's  father." 

In  return  for  this  information  Fred  threw  back 
his  head,  and  gazed  blankly  at  the  speaker  for 
some  seconds  before  he  found  voice  to  answer. 
*^  His  father !  Ah !  now  I  see  it  alL  '  He  was 
afraid  of  yon  letting  out  things  to  the  old  gov- 
ernor, and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  kept  such  a 
tight  hand  on  his  secrets ;  but  I'm  glad  it's  all 
come  out  and  I've  done  with  the  business,  for 
I'd  rather  be  sent  to  prison  for  debt  twice  over, 
than  be  mixed  up  with  any  thing  of  this  sort. 
To  think  of  you  being  his  father !  why  couldn't 
he  come  to  yon  himself,  and  try  to  make  it  up 
between  you  ?  I've  never  been  a  credit  to  any 
body  belonging  to  me,  and  I've  said  and  done 
many  things  to  my  old  dad  that  Tm  sorry  for; 
but,  hang  it,  this  is  too  bad !"  And,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  feelings,  Fred  here  poured  out  a  con- 
fession of  all  that  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Mark  Danson  during  their  walk  through 
the  square;  adding,  with  a  rueful  look,  *'I 
know  I'm  to  blame  for  agreeing  to  come  to  you 
on  such  an  errand ;  but  that  bill  was  the  bait 
that  drew  me  on." 

The  man  mused  a  moment,  then  asked, 
"  When  have  you  arranged  to  see  him  again  ?" 

Fred  named  the  night. 

"  If  you  can  manage  to  wait,  Dalton,  1*11  try 
to  write  a  note  for  you  to  take  to  him" 

The  visitor  eagerly  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
and  Mark's  father  divided  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  connnenced  the  letter  to  Charles 
Kivers,  and  again  took  the  pen  in  his  trembling 
hand. 

It  was  growing  late  when  Fred  left  with  the 
note  in  his  pocket.  But,  as  he  took  his  way 
through  the  narrow  street  in  the  calm  summer 
night,  he  felt  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  failure  of 
his  errand ;  and,  undismayed  by  any  fear  of 
consequences  on  his  own  account,  registered  to 
himself  a  vow  that  it  should  be  the  last  time  he 
would  undertake  any  private  business  for  Mark 
Danson. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

WAITING. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  strange  visit  of 
Giles  Royton  to  the  home  of  the  Crawtons, 
when,  urged  on  by  the  repeated  entreaties  of 
his  daughter  Eleanor,  the  old  clerk  had  at  last 
conquered  his  weak  irresolution,  and  com- 
menced his  task  of  tardy  justice  to  Hugh  Craw- 


ton.  If  he  had  left  it  a  few  weeks  longer,  it 
would  have  been  too  late,  as  the  steamer  in 
which  Mark  Danson  was  urging  his  cousin  to 
take  a  passage  would  then  have  sailed  for  Mel- 
bourne. The  young  man  had  decided  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  opened  to  him, 
gently  putting  aside  the  united  persuasion  of 
Margaret  and  his  friend  Charles  Rivers ;  also 
the  fretful  remonstrance  of  his  father,  who  con  • 
sidered  himself  the  principal  person  concerned 
in  the  departure  of  Hugh,  and  the  one  to  whom 
it  would  be  a  special  deprivation.  He  could 
foresee  that  it  would  be  very  dreary  to  have  only 
women  about  him,  for  his  son  had  been  a  sort 
of  link  between  himself  and  the  busv  world  out 
of  doors;  then  be  was  useful  to  him  in  many 
ways.  So  he  chose  to  regard  his  going  aw^y  as 
a  personal  injury. 

And  what  of  Mrs.  Crawton?  IVuc  to  the 
guiding  principle  of  her  brave  life  of  endurance 
and  sacrifice,  she  kept  silent,  and  added  nothing 
to  the  household  chorus  of  murmuhngs,  though 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  separation  restCvl 
darkest  npon  her :  and  her  heart  ached  with  a 
dull  pain  at  every  chance  allusion  to  it.  But 
the  wistful  mother's  eye  had  read  the  truth  tha£ 
her  boy  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  plan  of  emi- 
gration. And  though  she  realized  beforehand 
that  the  young  voyager  would  take  out  with 
him  the  brightest  part  of  her  own  life,  she  would 
not  come  between  him  and  his  chance  of  better 
fortune,  or  do  any  thing  to  damp  his  spirit  of  en- 
terprise. 

"What  is  my  snifertng  compared  with  his 
well-duing  and  success  in  life?  If  God  wills  ir, 
he  will  go,  and  it  must  be  for  the  best.  Be- 
sides, the  dear  boy  will  have  enough  to  bear 
without  adding  sorrow  of  mine.*' 

Thus  she  argued,  forcing  herself  to  speak  only 
cheering  words  of  encouragement  and  hope. 
So  it  was  that  even  Hugh  never  suspected  the 
depth  of  his  mother's  grief  on  the  subject  of 
their  parting,  nor  guessed  what  a  heavy  cross 
it  would  be  for  her  to  bear. 

Though  the  young  man  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  he  rose  early.  Long  before  the  rest  of 
the  household  were  awake,  he  was  up  and  dress- 
ed, sitting  at  the  open  window  of  his  room,  and 
cooling  his  forehead  in  the  fresh  morning  air^ 
with  full  liberty  to  enjoy  the  not  very  charming 
perspective  of  back  gardens  by  xyay  of  prospect. 
But  he  was  engrossed  with  fair  different  thoughts. 
It  was  no  unoccupied  mind  that  flushed  his  face 
and  gave  his  eyes  their  bright  eager  look  as  he 
watched  the  little  brown  sparrows  hopping  fear- 
lessly about  the  narrow  gravel  walks,  and  chirj>. 
ing  their  morning  salutations  to  each  other,  while 
the  dewdrops  glistened  gem-like  upon  the  flower 
borders.  Even  in  that  little  suburban  garden, 
with  its  boundary  line  of  green  wooden  railings, 
every  thing  seemed  fresh  and  fair  and  bright  with 
the  glow  of  promise,  like  the  awakening  dawn 
of  hope  in  his  own  heart.  It  was  the  day  on 
which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  cousin 
Mark,  to  talk  over  his  prospects,  and  decide  upon 
arrangements  for  his  voyage.    It  was  also  the 
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day  on  which  Giles  Royton  had  promised  to 
make  his  important  revelation  to  Daniel  Craw- 
ton.  But  what  strange  whim  had  made  the  old 
clerk  hind  him  to  secrecy,  not  even  to  give  a 
hint  of  the  good  news  to  Mark,  who  (apart  from 
ony  personal  feeling  of  friendship  towards  him- 
selO)  as  one  of  the  partners,  and  the  future  head 
of  the  firm,  might  naturally  he  expected  to  take 
special  interest  in  any  information  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  mysterious  aifair  of  the  miss- 
ing check,  and  lead  to  its  discovery  ? 

Thus  reasoned  Hugh  in  his  simplicity  and 
unsuspecting  faith  in  Mark  Danson.  But  he 
could  not  whisper  it  even  to  those  at  home, 
though  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  confused 
thought,  and  his  heart  beating  wildly  with  an- 
ticipation ;  while  he  had.  to  parry  Margaret^s 
curiosity  about  Giles  Royton's  unexpected  visit 
and  evade  her  natural  inquiries.  Above  all, 
when  he  said,  **  Good-night  "  to  his  mother,  he 
had  found  it  so  hard  to  restrain  himself  from 
dropping  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  pouring 
out  the  history  of  all  that  bad  passed  between 
himself  and  the  old  clerk.  She  was  the  first  to 
whom  he  had  gone  on  that  day  of  his  sore  trou- 
ble and  disgrace ;  and  now  when  the  dark  cloud 
was  about  to  break,  and  the  first  rift  of  light 
was  showing  itself,  it  seemed  selfish  and  cruel 
not  to  share  the  knowledge  with  her.  But  he 
had  given  his  word  to  Royton,  who  had  doubt- 
less some  sufficient  reason  of  his  own,  which  he 
would  explaiu  in  due  time ;  so  nothing  remained 
but  to  wait  the  issue  of  events. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
.    *'theh  furken  parts.'* 

How  long  that  morning  was  to  Hugh  s  impa- 
tient fancy !  the  minutes  seem  to  drag  them- 
selves into  hours ;  and  as  he  listened  to  the 
measured  ticking  of  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs, 
he  became  dissatisfied  even  with  that  time-hon- 
ored family  relic,  which  had  commanded  such 
high  respect  from  him  in  his  boyhood. 

**  How  slowly  the  time  goes,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  could  even  fancy  that  the  old  clock  is  lag- 
ging behind ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fam- 
ily don't  intend  to  rise  this  morning.  Ah! 
that  must  be  Chriss  going  down  stairs." 

A  fit  of  restlessness  was  upon  him ;  he  grew 
tired  of  watching  the  sparrows,  and  left  his  seat 
at  the  window  to  begin  pacing  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  room  by  way  of  relief  for  his  feelings. 

**  At  last — at  last — there  is  hope  of  light  and 
freedom  from  this  doubt,  which  would  have  been 
always  a  blighting  brand  upon  my  life.  My 
innocence  once  proved,  I  shall  go  out  to  the 
new  land  fearing  nothing,  hoping  every  thing, 
for  if  God  spares  me  in  health  and  strength,  I 
can  work  and  save  for 'the  old  people,  give  fa- 
ther the  chance  of  visiting  a  warmer  climate, 
and  let  dear  mother  fold  her  hands  and  rest  af- 
ter all  her  toil.  Then,  if  I  prosper,  who  knows 
but  I  may  even  be  able  to  lielp  Madge  with  a 


wedding-portion — that  is,  if  hpr  ladyship  does 
not  forestall  me  by  going  off  before  I  achieve 
my  fortune  ?** 

The  young  man's  face  glowed,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  went  on  with  his  aerial  architec- 
ture, building  castles  for  those  he  loved.  Buc 
the  next  moment  the  bright  look  was  overcast 
with  a  serious  shade  of  thought,  and  he  stopped 
suddenly  in  his  walk. 

**What  if  Giles  Royton  fails  to  keep  his 
word  ?  No,  no ;  I  will  not  think  that  he  would 
mislead  me  so  cruelly.  He  said  that  he  would 
as  soon  trifle  with  his  own  life,  and  I  believe  him ; 
he  promised  to  tell  all,  and  he  said  he  could 
prove  his  words.  At  last,  Daniel  Crawton  will 
know  I  have  not  abused  his  trust  in  me,  that  I 
was  not  ungrateful  and  unworthy.  To  think 
that  all  will  be  made  clear  to  him  before  I  leave 
England !     I  thank  thee,  Grod,  for  this  mercy." 

Here  the  broad  chest  heaved,  and  utterlv 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  poor  Hugh  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  gave  way  as  he  had  never  done 
since  the  day  of  his  discharge,  when  he  brought 
home  his  wounded  heart,  and  poured  the  miser- 
able news  into  his  mother's  pitying  ear.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Hugh  Crawton's  generous  na- 
ture that,  engrossed  with  the  thought  of  his  in- 
nocence being  about  to  be  proved,  he  seemed 
(for  the  time)  to  have  completely  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  treacherous  work 
of  some  unknown  enemy. 

"  How  glad  Mark  will  be  about  this  discovery ! 
I  wish  I  could  tell  him  at  once." 

Simple-hearted,  noble  Hugh !  It  was  sad  to 
think  of  such  perfect,  confiding  trust  in  another, 
rudely  shaken  as  it  would  be  when  Giles  Roy- 
ton had  fulfilled  his  promise. 

*  *  I  have  hours  yet  to  wait  before  I  know  any 
thing,  for  I  am  not  to  meet  Mark  till  after  din- 
ner. It's  no  use,  I  must  do  something  to  keep 
my  hands  busy  and  help  the  time  to  pass." 

Acting  on  this  idea,  he  hurried  down  stairs, 
and  out  to  the  garden,  a  glance  into  the  sitting- 
room,  as  he  passed,  showing  him  that  it  was  still 
empty.  He  had  taken  possession  of  a  garden- 
rake,  and  was  making  himself  busy  about  some 
of  the  beds,  when  he  heard  his  name  suddenly 
called,  and,  looking  up,  saw  Chriss  coming  to- 
wards him  and  endeavoring  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion by  animated  gestures  with  a  blacklead  brush, 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand. 

*  *  Good-morning,  Chriss.    Do  you  want  me  ?  " 
"Yes,  Mr.  Hugh.     I've  been  on  the  watch 

for  yon  this  half-hour,  for  I  thought  you'd  be 
coming  down  first." 

Hugh  suspended  operations  with  his  rake,  and 
stood  patiently  waiting  for  fuither  information. 

*' There's  something  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Hugh,  unknown  to  any  body  else." 

"  What  is  it,  Chriss  ?"  he  asked,  looking  with 
considerable  curiosity  at  the  old  servant.  There 
was  an  expression  in  her  eyes  that  was  new  to 
him  and  the  rugged  face  was  pinched  and  puck- 
ered into  innumerable  wrinkles.  Some  power- 
ful anxiety  was  working  upon  her  mind.  She 
advanced  a  few  steps  nearer,  casting  a  backward 
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glance  at  the  house-windows,  as  if  to  aasure  her- 
neif  that  no  one  was  looking  on,  then  said,  in  a 
low,  confidential  voice — 

**  First,  I  want  to  know  if  you're  quite  hent 
on  going  away  to  them  farren  parts,  Mr.  Hugh?*' 

**  Yes,  Chriss,  I  mean  to  go  out  and  make  my 
fortune.'* 

"Fortune,  indeed  !**  murmured  the  old  serr- 
ant,  with  a  gloomy  shake  of  her  head.  At  the 
same  moment  she  absently  rubbed  her  chin  with 
the  blacklead  brush,  leaving  a  dark  smear  that 
produced  a  rather  ludicrous  effect. 

The  truth  was  that  Chriss  had  been  fretting  in- 
wardly from  the  time  she  first  caught  a  whisper 
about  Hugh's  emigration  to  Australia.  Next  to 
her  mistress,  he  had  been  her  idol  from  baby- 
hood.  'She  was  never  tired  of  arguing  the  sub- 
ject to  herself:  ''Here  he  was,  after  going 
through  more  sickness  than  most  children — for 
lie  took  the  measles  much  worse  than  Miss  Mar- 
garet, and  fought  through  whooping-cough  that 
would  have  killed  a  score  of  babies  with  less 
spirit,  and  now,  after  growing  up  to  be  *  fine 
]iandsome  young  man,  he  must  be  going  off  and 
trying  to  tempt  Providence  by  running  the  risk 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  fishes,  or  killed  and 
eaten  by  cannibals.**  This  was  the  view  which 
she  now  put  to  him  in  her  own  graphic  way. 
But  he. only  ran  his  fingers  through  his  curly 
hair,  and  laughed  merrily. 

"Why,  Chriss,  this  is  all  very  silly,  and  I 
should  be  vexed  with  you,  only  your  talk  seems 
to  cheer  me  up  this  morning;  it*8  something 
like  taking  a  tonic.** 

''I  don't  know  nor  care  about  tonics,*'  she 
replied,  dubiously ;  "  but  I  do  know  that  you've 
no  business  to  think  of  going  away,  Mr.  Hugh.** 

"  Well,  then,  Chriss,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that 
you  are  a  most  incorrigible  old  woman.  But 
what  is  this  ? — what  are  you  doing  ?** 

These  questions  were  called  forth  by  a  most 
extraordinary  action  on  the  part  of  Chriss,  who 
had  taken  from  her  pocket  a  small  canvas  bag, 
which  she  was  trying  to  push  stealthily  into  his 
hand.  He  caught  the  chink  of  money,  and  the 
crisp  rustle  of  paper,  which  he  rightly  guessed 
to  be  bank-notes.  It  was  the  remains  of  a  leg- 
acy which  she  had  lately  inherited  from  a  de- 
ceased uncle,  to  which  she  had  added  some  small 
savings  of  her  own — ^a  little  hoard  which  she 
had  kept,  as  she  phrased  it,  to  come  in  for  a  rainy 
day,  which  meant  a  time  of  need,  either  for  her- 
self or  her  mistress. 

Wondering,  Hugh  repeated  his  question, 
"What  is  this,  Chriss?*' 

"  Something  for  you  to  take  with  you,  for  my 
sake,  if  you  must  go.** 

The  color  flushed  into  Hugh's  face  as  he  said, 
decisively, "  What !  take  your  hard-earned  mon- 
ey ?     I  couldn't  do  it,  Chriss. " 

"  It's  no  earnings  of  mine — ^at  least  very  lit- 
tle of  it,"  responded  the  capitalist,  almost  an- 
grily. "  It  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  them  furren 
parts,  and  I  don't  want  it.*' 

"But,  my  good  Chriss,  I  can  not  take  it," 
persisted  Hugh  trying  to  put  the  bag  back  in 


her  hand.  It  was  rejected  with  something  be- 
tween an  indignant  gulp  and  a  sob. 

"I  won't  have  it,  so  it  may  just  go.  Toa 
won't  take  it  from  me,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  it's  pride; 
though  I  did  teach  yon  to  walk  when  you  was  a 
baby-boy,  yon  turn  round  and  deny  me  that  bit 
of  pleasure.  But  I  might  have  known  you'd  be 
above  me  now,  and  I  ought  to  keep  my  place 
better.*** 

Here  the  old  servant  fumbled  suspiciously 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  made  a  move- 
ment to  turn  away. 

She  was  stopped  by  her  young  master.  "Well, 
well,  my  good  Chriss,  since  you  put  it  in  that 
light,  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  you  bid  me ;  but 
remember,  it  is  to  be  only  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid 
back  with  interest.  I  could  not  take  it  from  you 
on  any  other  condition ;  it  would  not  be  just, 
Chriss.'* 

At  that  moment  the  voice  of  Margaret  wan 
heard  calling  for  her  brother,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  young  lady  made  her  appearance  in 
the  passage.  Then  Chriss  was  glad  to  hurry 
away,  congratulating  herself  on  having  succesa- 
fully  carried  her  point,  and  feeling  in  her  own 
mind,  greatly  relieved  and  comforted  by  her  lit- 
tle Investment  of  capital 


CHAPTER  L. 

GILES   BOTrON*8   BEVELATION. 

Daniel  Crawton  sat  alone  in  his  private 
ofiSce.  The  junior  partner  had  contented  him- 
self with  giving  a  few  hours  to  business  in  the 
morning,  and  then  left,  pleading  an  engagement 
with  a  friend  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  The  old  merchant  sat  at 
his  desk,  his  chin  resting  in  his  hand,  and  the 
warm  light  falling  strongly  on  his  bent,  gray 
head  and  thought-lined  face.  He  was  unoccu- 
pied in  business  hours — an  unusual  state  of 
things  for  the  man  self-disciplined  and  train- 
ed to  a  life  of  daily  plodding  industry,  with  his 
untiring  energy  of  hand  and  brain.  But,  lately 
a  strange  weakness  seemed  creeping  over  him. 
The  vital  forces  were  held  together  with  less  vigor 
in  that  powerful  frame,  hitherto  remarkable  for 
its  perfect  physical  preservation.  The  light  seem- 
ed to  be  wasting  in  the  lamp,  and  now,  as  he  sat, 
he  looked  worn  and  drooping  and  aged.  It  was 
not  like  him  to  succumb  to  weariness  at  middav 
— the  man  who  had  always  eschewed  self-indul- 
gence of  any  kind,  and  modelled  his  life  accord- 
ing to  his  own  stem  theories  of  labor,  husband- 
ing his  time  as  though  the  minutes  were  so  muck 
gold. 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  Mark," 
he  murmured,  thinking  aloud,  a  habit  which  had 
grown  upon  him  in  his  solitude.  "  I  begin  to 
fear  that  his  habits  are  hardly  those  of  a  busi- 
ness man.  Then  his  temper  seems  unequal, 
and  he  takes  sudden  fits  of  restlessness.  I 
could  almost  fancy,  from  his  manner,  that  he 
has  made  proposals  to  May  Rivers,  and  been 
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refused.  - 1  have  found  out  that  he  has  no  chance 
there,  and  he  is  an  idiot  if  he  has  not  been  able 
to  make  the  discovery  for  himself.  I  would  put 
the  question  to  him,  only  it  is  my  way  never  to 
force  confidence  where  I  feel  it  is  withheld.** 

Here  the  old  man  relapsed  into  a  reverie, 
which  was  broken  by  one  of  the  junior  clerks, 
who  came  with  some  business  question,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  cashier's  department, 
for  he  was  curt! v  dismissed,  and  referred  to  that 
individual,  who  was  the  one  that  had  succeeded 
Hugh  Crawton. 

This  interruption,  and  the  mention  of  the 
cashier,  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  cun'ent 
of  the  merchant's  thoughts.  He  took  out  a 
memorandum-book,  turned  to  a  particular  page, 
and  sighed  as  he  read  over  some  of  the  en- 
tries. 

**  More  than  twelve  months,  and,  from  what  I 
hear,  he  has  never  got  employment  since.  How 
have  they  lived?  Robert's  annuity  would  be 
wretchedly  small  to  meet  such  necessities,  and 
they  have  never  once  applied  to  me  for  help. 
It  may  be  that  they  blame  me  for  harshness  to 
the  lad,  and  she — she  among  the  rest,  for  I  re- 
member he  is  her  only  son.  Would  that  I  had 
never  seen  him !  He  did  me  a  service  once — 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  one  human  creature 
can  do  for  another.  And  he  was  so  like  her; 
even  that  last  day  he  seemed  to  look  at  me  with 
his  mother's  eyes.  Perhaps  I  was  to  blame  for 
putting  him  in  the  way  of  temptation,  which  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist ;  and  yet  I 
watched  him  so  closely,  and  found  him  so  dif- 
ferent to  Robert :  no  trace  of  his  selfishness  and 
feeble  narrowness  of  mind.  By  this  time  I 
should  have  learned  to  have  no  more  idols ;  but 
I  could  have  taken  that  lad  to  my  heart — near- 
er, nearer,  than  all  the  rest,  even  Mark,  who 
never  crossed  me,  and  has  made  himself  a  pat- 
tern in  most  things.  But,  for  Hugh,  I  would 
give  now  more  than  half  the  wealth  which  it 
has  been  thp  work  of  my  life  to  win,  if  he  could 
only  prove  himself  innocent,  and  I  could  raise 
him  again  to  the  position  from  which  he  has 
fallen." 

At  that  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
thoughts,  and  before  he  had  time  to  compose 
his  troubled  face,  there  was  a  low,  hesitating 
knock  at  the  door,  which  seemed  to  imply  some 
sort  of  apprehension  in  the  person  outside,  and 
gave  the  impression  of  want  of  confidence  in 
himself,  or  bis  errand.  Daniel  Crawton  knew 
the  intruder  frdm  his' knock ;  but  his  mind  was, 
that  day,  so  strangely  out  of  tune,  that  he  in- 
wardly groaned  at  the  necessity  which  forced  his 
attention  to  business. 

He  spoke  irritably.     '*  Is  that  you,  Royton  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Come  in." 

In  obedience  to  which,  the  old  clerk  immedi- 
ately presented  himself  on  the  threshold.  The 
door  swung  noiselessly  back  to  its  place,. but 
without  attempting  to  advance,  he  still  stood  in 
the  same  spot,  hesitating  and  irresolute,  till  the 
master  asked,  impatiently,  **  Well,  Royton,  why 


do  yon  stand  there  without  speaking^  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say,  say  it  at  once." 

**■  Yes,  sir,  I  have  something  to  say ;  that  is,  if 
yon  are  at  liberty  to  listen.  I  want  to  have 
some  private  talk  with  yon,  sir,"  he  added, 
humbly. 

"Private  talk  with  me  I"  repeated  the  mer- 
chant in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  surprise,  knit- 
ting his  massive  brow  and  measuring  the  clerk 
with  a  broad  stare  of  inquiry.  The  expression 
of  drooping  weariness  was  gone,  and  all  his 
keen  perceptions  were  on  the  alert  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  moment.  He  was  again  the 
man  of  indomitable  energy  and  calm,  collected 
mental  power.  He  made  a  sign  for  Giles  Roy- 
ton to  come  nearer,  which  he  instantly  obeyed, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  overcome  his  habit- 
ual  awe  of  Daniel  Crawton. 

"Now,  Royton,  please  to  explain  your  strange 
words,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  want 
private  talk  with  me.'* 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin,  sir,"  faltered 
the  clerk,  "  for  I  know  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
you  have  forbidden  anyone  to  speak,  and  I  shall 
have  to  throw  myself  on  your  forbearance  and 
mercy.'* 

"Go  on,** said  the  voice,  whose  stem  tone  of 
command  almost  scattered  the  courage  which  the 
speaker  had  gathered  to  his  aid ;  but  he  managed 
to  get  out  the  words :  "  What  I  have  to  say,  sir, 
concerns  your  nephew.** 

"My  nephew;  why  not  speak  to  Mr.  Mark 
himself?'* 

A  faint  flush  stole  into  Giles  Royton 's  face  as 
he  replied,  "Not  Mr.  Mark,  sir,  but  our  late 
cashier,  Mr.  Hugh  Crawton.'* 

The  merchant  started  and  looked  keenly  at 
the  speaker,  a  ftx>wn  gathering  darkly  over  his 
face :  none  would  have  guessed  what  a  pang  of 
pain  the  unexpected  mention  of  that  name  had 
shot  through  his  heart.  Giles  Royton  did  not 
guess  it ;  he  found  his  master's  reception  of  the 
subject  so  forbidding,  that  his  resolution  almost 
ifailed  him,  and  he  was  at  that  moment  sorely  in 
need  of  his  daughter's  sustaining  help. 

The  merchant  spoke  coldly.  "I' am  aware, 
Royton,  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  una- 
voidably became  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
that  unhappy  business.  You  know  also  my 
wish  for  strict  silence  to  be  observed  respecting 
it.  A  seal  has  been  set  upon  it  hitherto,  which, 
as  an  old  and  trusted  servant,  I  should  not  sup- 
pose that  you  would  break  now  without  some 
sufiScient  reason.'* 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  reason,  **  replied  Giles  Roy- 
ton, at  last  stung  into  boldness ;  "but  I  will  tell 
what  I  know  and  you  shall  jndge  for  you]*self. 
My  fault  lies  in  keeping  that  seal  of  silence 
when  I  should  have  broken  it.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Royton  ?** 

"That  I  have  been  a  weak-minded,  selfish 
coward,  and  played  with  the  truth,  thinking  to 
serve  my  own  ends ;  and  held  my  tongue  when 
I  ought  to  have  spoken  out  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice to  an  innocent  man,  and  the  detection  of  a 
villain.** 
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A  deadly  paleness  orerspread  the  old  roan's 
face ;  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  though  the 
words  had  stunned  him,  and  bis  frame  seemed 
to  reel  and  tremble  in  his  chair.  The  clerk  fear- 
ed that  he  was  going  to  faint,  and  instinctively 
stepped  forward  to  o^er  him  support ;  but  Daniel 
Crawton  gathered  himself  up,  and  found  voice 
to  speak. 

<*  Roy  ton,  yon  talk  in  riddles.  Did  you  say 
justice  to  the  innocent  ?  You  can  not  mean — 
No,  no,  I  will  not  delude  myself  by  any  such 
vain  hope.     Explain — explain,  Roy  ton  !'* 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  wanting  to  do  it  for 
months  past,  but  hadn't  courage  to  set  about  the 
work.  If  I  hadn*t  been  a  coward,  or  something 
worse,  I  should  n^ver  have  let  Mr.  Hugh  be  sent 
away  at  a  minute's  notice,  for  a  thing  he  had 
no  more  hand  in,  or  knowledge  of  than  your- 
self." 

*'  Roy  ton !  what  is  this  yon  are  saying  ?  If 
they  are  only  words  without  foundation,  and 
you  have  dared  to  make  such  a  cruel  mockery, 
1  will  never  forgive  you — never,  naver!** 

**  You  need  not  fear,  sir ;  I  have  proof  enough 
to  satisfy  any  judge  or  jury  in  England.  See 
here,  Mr.  Crawton,  you  will  recognize  this,  for  you 
have  seen  something  like  it  before ;"  and  hastily 
searching  his  pocket,  the  clerk  drew  out  a  soiled, 
blotted  piece  of  paper,  which  he  unfolded  and 
placed  in  his  master^s  hand.  It  was  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  receipt  for  £200,  paid  in  on  Lever 
and  Balderstone*8  account,  and  signed  by  Hugh 
Crawton,  like  the  original  document  which  had 
supplied  such  crushing  evidence  against  the 
suspected  cashier.  But  there  was  some  signifi- 
cant difference  about  the  paper  which  Giles 
Royton  submitted  to  his  master;  it  showed 
frequent  marks  of  blundering,  repetitions,  and 
erasures,  where  the  real  handwriting  of  the  for- 
ger had  insensibly  cropped  out  upon  that  which 
he  was  trying  to  imitate. 

The  merchant's  face  blanched,  and  his  hand 
shook  as  his  glance  fell  upon  it,  and  he  asked, 
tremblingly,  **  Where  does  this   come   from,* 
lioyton  ?  and — and  what  does  it  mean  ?** 

**That  this  receipt  and  the  one  like  it  are 
forgeries,  sir,  like  the  figures  in  the  cash-book ; 
for  that  £200  of  Lever  and  Balderstone's  did 
not  happen  to  fkll  into  Mr.  Hugh's  hands.  He 
never  touched  it,  and  he  never  knew  that  the 
book  had  been  tampered  with,  any  more  than 
yon  did." 

**  He  did  not,  you  say— -he  did  not !  Oh,  my 
boy — my  boy  I     Innocent !  thank  God !" 

There  was  a  brief  but  most  expressive  silence, 
which  the  merchant  was  the  first  to  break. 
*'  Now  it  remains  for  me  to  inquire  farther  into 
this  strange  discovery ;  it  has  plainly  been  the 
work  of  some  one  who — " 

He  stopped,  but  the  clerk  finished  the  sen- 
tence for  him.  '*  Some  one  who  had  a  design 
to  ruin  Mr.  Hugh.'* 

*'  Do  you  know  the  author  of  this  infamous 
work  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow  I  do.** 

^*  Does  he  hold  office  in  this  tirm  ?'* 


"  Y-6-S,"  was  the  hesitating  answer. 

*^  Tell  me  his  name.  I  must  sift  the  matter 
at  once,  for  my  nephew  must  be  cleared.'* 

In  reply,  Giles  Royton  smoothed  out  another 
soiled  piece  of  paper,  which  he  had  kept  in  bis 
hand — a  torn,  crumpled  comer  of  a  sheet,  on 
which  the  name  of  Mark  Danson  was  traced  in 
bold,  legible  characters. 

He  handed  it  to  his  master,  saying,  "If  yon 
have  not  destroyed  it,  sir,  you  will  be  able  to 
match  this  with  the  other  part.** 

It  was  the  piece  which  had  been  purposely 
torn  from  the  betting  voucher,  found  in  Hugh 
Crawton's  drawer.  The  merchant  took  it  won- 
deringly. 

**You  remember  the  betting  voucher,  sir? 
that  belongs  to  it :  you  will  find  that  the  parts 
fit  together." 

Daniel  Crawton's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
came.  At  last  he  found  voice  to  falter,  "  Why 
do  you  give  me  this,  Royton  ?" 

The  clerk  was  sensible  of  a  sudden  stir  of  pity 
for  his  master.  He  knew  what  a  shock  his  next 
words  would  give." 

*<  You  asked  me  for  his  name,  sir ;  it  is 
there ;  that  paper  belonged  to  him ;  he  had  oth- 
ers of  the  same  kind." 

The  merchant  dropped  into  his  chair,  as 
though  he  had  been  suddenly  struck  down. 
*  *  My  nephew,  Mark  Danson !  Oh,  it  can  not 
be!" 

Then  it  was  Giles  Royton's  painful  task  to 
again  go  over  the  stoiy,  which  he  had  related  to 
Hugh  Crawton.  Step  by  step  he  unfolded  the 
dark  meshes  of  Mark  Danson 's  villainy,  followed 
by  the  rapt,  strained  attention  of  the  listener, 
who  sat  with  bowed  head,  not  interrupting  by  a 
single  word,  while  he  went  on  piling  ap  the 
condemning  evidence  against  the  trusted,  favor- 
ed one,  upon  whose  gratitude  the  uncle  had  such 
heavy  claims.  All  was  exposed — the  hidden 
gambling  sins,  with  all  the  specious  acts  of  de- 
ception by  which  he  had  blinded  even  the  keen- 
sighted  principal ;  and,  lastly,  his  secret  mar- 
riage. All  was  told ;  nor  did  the  narrator  spare 
himself.  He  freely  admitted  the  motives  which 
had  led  him  to  keep  the  secret,  and  made  a 
humble,  penitent  confession  of  his  own  besetting 
sin,  which  had  put  him  in  the  power  of  Mark 
Danson. 

**  We  will  talk  this  over  another  time,  Roy- 
ton,*' sighed  his  master.  "  At  present,  our  first 
thought  must  be  for  the  one  who  has  suffered 
most — Hugh  Crawton.  Have  you  seen  him 
lately  ?" 

"Ye^sir." 

'*  Does  he  know  what  his  cousin  has  done  ?'* 
he  asked,  bringing  out  his  words  with  painful 
difficnlty. 

/'  No,  sir.  I  told  him  all  except  the  name, 
which  I  purposely  kept  back  until  to-day,  when 
I  meant  to  tell  him  in  my  own  way.  I  believe 
they  are  great  friends;  Mr.  Mark  is  persuading 
him  to  emigrate  (a  scheme  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way) :  they  meet  by  appointment  to-day  to  make 
arrangements.'* 
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ini;;  gaze  which  he  feared  most  to  meet.  Hugh 
Crawton,  with  his  heart  in  a  tumult  of  conflict^ 
ing  feelings,  visibly  astonished  by  bis  uncle's 
unexpected  visit,  which  he  was  nncertain  how 
to  interpret,  and  wondering  at  Mark's  evident 
agitation,  which  was  utterly  inexplicable  to  him. 
Not  the  least  excited  of  the  party  was  Giles 
Royton,  who  kept  close  to  his  master's  side,  as 
though  he  found  some  sense  of  protection  in  be- 
ing near  him.  Was  it  that  he  feared  the  an- 
ger of  Eleanor's  husband  ?  To  Hugh's  increas- 
ing bewilderment,  he  detected  a  look  which  his 
cousin  flashed  at  the  old  clerk — ^a  strange  look, 
half-sullen  and  half-defiant,  yet  with  sometliing 
of  despairing  pleading  in  it.  He  noted,  also, 
the  altered  expression  of  the  smooth  face  which, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  he  had  seen  smiling  so  pleas- 
antly— an  expression  of  painfully  intense  anx- 
iety that  pinched  it  into  unnatural  lines,  and 
gave  it  a  look  so  ghastly  and  haggard  that  it 
startled  Hugh.  The  head  was  bent  forward, 
and  the  chest  and  shoulders  seemed  to  have  con- 
tracted, as  if  for  warmth  after  a  sndden  chill. 
The  wh<^  figure  of  the  young  man  had  a  shrunk- 
en, cowering  look,  as  though  still  writhing  un- 
der some  crushing  blow  and  waiting  for  another 
to  fall.  Hugh  made  bis  observations,  but  the 
only  result  was,  that  he  was  unable  to  account 
for  any  thing  be  saw  ;  for,  as  yet,  not  a  shade 
of  suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  Mark  Danson,  in  whom  his  simple  faith 
still  remained  unshaken. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  Daniel  Crawton, 
contenting  himself  with  one  full,  steady  look  into 
Mark's  face,  walked  to  Hugh's  side  and  took 
his  hand  ;  all  the  angry  light  dying  out  from  his 
eyes,  and  giving  place  to  a  far  different  expres- 
sion, in  which  every  severe  line  was,  for  the 
moment,  relaxed  and  softened.  His  face  was 
still  heavily  overshadowed,  and  there  was  a  con- 
traction of  pain  about  the  mouth  which  had  been 
there  from  the  moment  that  he  heard  Giles  Roy- 
ton's  revelation ;  for  the  startling  discovery  of 
the  un  worthiness  of  Mark,  the  adopted  son,  about 
whose  future  he  had  framed  so  many  high  hopes, 
had  been  a  sharp  stab  to  the  proud,  honorable^ 
heart  of  the  old  merchant.  His  voice  was  the 
first  that  broke  the  silence ;  but  not  one  of  his 
hearers  suspected  what  a  struggle  it  cost  him  to 
speak  so  firmly.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  go  direct  to  the  point  without  any  prepara- 
tion. '^  Hugh  Crawton,  I  know  now  the  truth 
about  that  strange  business  of  the  missing  check 
and  the  fraudulent  entriesin  the  cash-book,  which 
ended  in  your  being  falsely  accused  and  unjust- 
ly condemned.  The  base  plot  against  you,  con- 
ceived with  some  inscrutable  design,  of  evil 
which  at  present  I  can  not  fathom  " — here  his 
glance  wandered  sternly  to  the  shrinking  face 
of  the  unhappy  Mark — ''worked  only  too  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  perhaps,"  he  added  slowly,  "  the 
fault  was  chiefly  my  own.  It  might  have  been 
that  I  was  rash  and  blind  in  too  readily  accept- 
ing the  evidence,  but  to  outward  appearances  it 
was  conclusive  enough,  and  I  acted  as  seemed 
right  to  my  convictions  under  the  circumstances. 


I  never  forgot  that  you  once  did  me  a  great  serv. 
ice,  Hugh,  and  afterwards,  up  to  the  time  we 
menticm,  you  kept  your  place  and  served  me 
faithfully  in  it.  Still  I  did  not  spare  you  any 
more  than  I  would  have  spared  another  in  your 
;  place.  I  thought  I  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  myself 
and  others  to  make  no  exemption  in  your  fa- 
vor." 

Here  his  grasp  tightened  over  Hughes  hand, 
which  he  still  held  in  his  own,  and  something 
in  his  look  made  the  young  man's  heart  thrill 
with  a  sudden  sensation  of  joy,  as  he  asked  him- 
self if  it  were  possible  that  he  had  ever  gained 
.  any  hold  upon  the  regard  of  Uncle  Daniel — his 
own  exalted  type  of  honor,  integrity,  aud  high 
principle. 

The  merchant  continued:  ''Ton  will  believe 
;  me  when  I  say  how  deeply  I  regret  that  any 
thing  like  this  should  have  occurred  in  my  em- 
ployment, also  the  wrong  done  to  yourself,  for 
which,  perhaps,  reparation  can  not  be  made  in 
the  full  sense.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  you 
shall  be  cleared,  my  boy — acquitted  with  honor 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  any  thing  of  thia 
sad  affair.  That  shall  be  my  first  care ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  you 
proved  innocent,  Hugh,  and  to  find  that  you 
have  cast  no  stain  of  disgrace  upon  your  name. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  failings,  the  Craw- 
tons  always  liked  to  keep  their  family  honor; 
whatever  their  personal  enmities  and  quarrels 
among  themselves,  they  never  stooped  to  do  un- 
derhand injuries — ^nevcr  gave  those  stabs  in  the 
dark  which  have  almost  as  much  of  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  assassin  in  them,  though  only  lev- 
elled against  a  man's  character  and  good  name 
instead  of  his  life." 

Again  the  stem  glance  wandered  to  Mark's 
face.  A  few  seconds  more,  the  uncle  held  the 
hand  of  his  nephew,  as  if  it  were  some  recover- 
ed treasure  on  which  he  had  set  a  price;  his 
voice  taking  a  lower,  gentler  tone,  and  such 
wonderful  softness  falling  upon  his  face  as  he 
spoke  words  which  sunk  into  the  yonng  man's 
heart,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"And  now,"  continued  the  merchant,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  "what  remains  for  us  is  to  pro- 
ceed- with  the  inquiry,  Hugh.  I  believe  Giles 
Royton  has  already  made  you  aware  that  this 
has  been  the  work  of  an  enemy,  whose  design 
must  have  been  to  damage  your  character  with 
the  firm  ;  but  he  did  not  teU  yon  his  name." 

The  clerk,  who  still  managed  to  keep  near 
his  master,  here  drew  himself  into  the  talk  by 
answering  for  Hugh  Crawton.  "I  promised 
Mr.  Hugh  that  I  would  tell  him  to-day." 

Mark  Danson  heard  the  words.  It  might 
have  been  observed  that  the  hand  which  rested 
on  the  arm  of  the  couch  opened  and  closed  with 
a  convulsive  movement,  and  his  light  eyes  shot 
an  indescribable  glance  at  the  speaker  from  their 
lowered  lids;  but  Giles  Royton  did  not  look  to- 
wards him,  and  the  merchant  still  kept  his  face 
turned  to  Hugh,  whom  he  still  exclusively  ad- 
dressed. "Tell  me  frankly,  If  ugh — ^I  know 
'.  now  that  I  may  rely  upon  your  word — ^tell  me, 
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daring  all  the  time  that  yoa  held  a  situation  in 
onr  tinn,  both  as  clerk  and  cashier,  do  you  re- 
collect any  circumstance  that  might  tend  to 
make  you  any  enemies  among  your  fellow- work- 
ers?" 

Hugh  gave  a  decided  negative. 

**  Can  yoa  think  of  any  individual  who  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  selfish  interest  in  getting 
you  discharged?" 

**Not  one/*  replied  Hugh,  reflectively. 

'*  And  yon  have  really  no  suspicion  in  yonr 
mind,  concerning  the  person  who  did  you  that 
cowardly  injury  ?** 

"1  have  not,"  faltered  Hugh,  now  powerful- 
ly agitated.  "  I  can  not  remember  one  among 
your  clerks  who  ever  gave  me  cause  to  think 
they  were  other  than  iViendly  towards  me.*' 

How  Mark  winced  under  those  words,  so  full 
of  touching  candor  and  g^od  faith  in  others. 
He  had  taken  much  pains  to  secure  for  himself 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  generous-hearted 
Hugh ;  and  now,  when  he  knew  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  retain  either,  he  discovered  that  they  were 
really  of  value  to  him.  What  torture  to  be 
compelled  to  sit  through  that  terrible  interview, 
listening  while  that  stem  voice,  which  he  dread- 
ed more  thfln  any  other  in  the  world,  read  out 
the  verdict  of  his  condemnation  ;  and  that  keen, 
shrewd  intelligence  inexorably  dissected  his 
schemes,  tracked  out  every  unworthy  act,  and 
penetrated  all  the  disreputable  secrets  which  it 
iiad  been  the  labor  of  hislife  to  keep  from  such 
detection.  To  be  thus  unmasked  by  his  hand, 
«  and  in  the  presence  of  the  one  whom  he  had  in- 
jured, with  the  additional  sting  of  knowing  that 
what  he  had  conspired  for  his  cousin's  ruin 
would  now  serve  to  fix  him  more  firmly  than 
ever  in  the  regard  of  Daniel  Crawton,  who  for 
the  sake  of  justice  and  the  mere  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  young  relative,  as  reparation, 
would  feel  himself  bound  to  give  him  that  high 
place  in  his  favor  which  Hugh  had  so  well  de- 
served. All  this  Mark  Danson  knew,  and  it 
added  mnch  to  that  bitter  hour  of  his  humilia- 
tion and  defeat.  He  drew  his  breath  in  short, 
quick  gasps,  and  cast  helpless,  longing  glaifces 
towards  the  door ;  but  he  felt  that  escape'  tvas 
imp6ssible :  the  dreaded  ihvestigation  must  'go 
on. 

Daniel  Crawton's  look  w:a8  very  grave,  as  he 
dropped  his  hold  of  Hugh's  hand,  saying,  **  And 
now  for  the  bitter  truth,  which  must  not  be 
longer  kept  back.  I  am  sorry,  Hugh,  that  your 
trust  in  human  nature  should  be  shaken  thus 
early  in  life— especially  that  one  pf  your  kin- 
dred and  mine,  and  one,  too,  who  has  professed 
to  be  your  friend,  should  have  proved  himself 
such  a  traitor." 

The  speaker*s  voice  gathered  more  sternness 
with  the  last  words.  He  had  taken  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  Hugh  caught  the  rustling  of 
paper,  as  he  crushed  something  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  somewhat  abruptly  away,  making  a 
sign  to  the  clerk,  and  murninring  in  his  ear, 
**Now  you  may  tell  him  the  name." 

Then,  in  obedience  to  that  agitated  whisper, 


with  a  strong  return  of  the  pity  for  his  old  mas- 
ter which  had  moved  him  during  their  inter- 
view in  the  ofiice,  Giles  Roy  ton  drew  aside  the 
bewildered  Hugh,  and  in  a  low,  hurried  voice 
told  the  astounding  fact  that  Mark  Danson  was 
his  unknown  enemy — the  forger  of  the  fraudu- 
lent receipt  for  the  check — the  malicious  agent 
who  had  conveyed  the  betting  voucher  into  his 
drawer,  that  it  might  tell  against  his  private 
morals,  and  ruin  his  prospects  by  ofiending  a 
well-known  principle  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Hugh  seemed  utterly  stunned  by  this  infor- 
mation, for  which  he  was  so  little  prepared. 
He  dropped  into  the  nearest  seat,  and  his  lips 
whitened  and  trembled,  as  he  repeated,  slowly, 
*•*•  My  Cousin  Mark,  to  have  done  this  to  meT' 
He  looked  across  the  room,  through  a  sort  of 
dim  haze  which  surrounded  the  figures  of  the 
uncle  and  nephew.  The  old  man  standing  be- 
fore the  cronching  figure  on  the  couch,  holding 
out  a  paper,  and  like  one  in  a  dream.  Hugh 
heard  the  well-known  voice,  saying,  sternly — 

**  There  is  no  chance  left  for  you  to  vindicate 
yourself,  and  as  little  as  you  have  spared  others 
can  you  hope  to  be  spared  in  your  turn.  Sub- 
terfuge and  denial  will  avail  you  nothing.  I 
know  now  the  full  extent  of  your  deceptions, 
and  my  blindness,  even  if  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  here  is  proof  positive  of  your  guilt,  for 
you  will  not  dare  to  deny  this,"  holding  forward 
the  duplicate  receipt.  '^Nor  this,"  he  added, 
joining  the  torn  piece  that  belonged  to  the  bet- 
ting voucher,  which,  as  Giles  Royton  guessed, 
he  h&d  preserved  in  his  possession. 

Mark's  face  grew  livid,  as  a  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  position  forced  itself  upon 
him ;  and  a  strange  look  swept  over  his  face — a 
wild,  hunted  look — as  of  some  animal  brought 
to  bay.  He  raised  his  head  as  he  spoke.  **  I 
shall  attempt  nothing  in  my  own  extenuation, 
uncle,  as  I  know  it  would  be  useless  in  the 
present  state  of  your  feelings  towards  me.  Per- 
haps it  is  all  owing  to  my  being  a  Danson." 
This  was  added  with  something  of  a  sneer, 
which  Daniel  Crawton  was  too  excited  to  per- 
ceive. "But  with  regard  to  that  man — ^your 
informer,"  continued  the  speaker,  bitterly, 
pointing  to  Giles  Royton,  ''I  must  confess  that 
I  failed  in  my  duty  there,  by  allowing  you  to 
keep  in  your  employ  a  clerk  whom  I  knew  to 
be  utterly  unworthy — an  habitnal  gambler,  who 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed  four  years  ago." 

It  was  well  for  Giles  Royton  that  his  penitent 
confession  to  his  master  had  forestalled  and  ren- 
dered comparatively  powerless  this  vindictive 
retaliation  of  Mark  Danson,  who  was  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  effect  of  what  he  had  intended 
as  a  crushing  denunciation  against  the  clerk. 

His  uncle  replied,  "  Whatever  may  have  been 
Royton's  wrong-doing,  Mark,  you  should  feel 
that  you  put  it  out  of  your  place  to  become  his 
accuser,  when  you  linked  yourself  with  his  fam- 
ily and  became  the  husband  of  his  daughter ;  a 
tie  which  yon  have  since  so  basely  tried  to  keep 
secret  from  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  the 
father,  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that,  unworthy 
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as  yott  thought  him,  yon  woald  still  have  been 
willing  to  grant  him  a  continuance  of  favor,  if 
YOU  could  thereby  have  bribed  him  to  keep  your 
secrets." 

Mark  silently  writhed  at  this  retort.  The 
clerk  had  advanced  a  few  steps  forward,  indig- 
nant color  flushing  his  cheeks,  and  unwonted 
light  in  his  eyes.  He  was  about  to  speak  to 
Mark,  but  Daniel  Crawton  interposed  between 
them,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Angry  altercation 
will  avail  you  nothing ;  leave  him  to  me  now, 
and  for  the  rest,  depend  upon  my  word  that 
your  daughter  shall  have  justice,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  rendered  to  her.  Poor  girl!  that  secret 
marriage  was  a  false  step  for  her ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  fault  has  brought  even  more  than 
its  own  punishment.'' 

Here  he  looked  anxiously  towards  Hugh,  who 
instantly  left  his  seat  and  came  to  him.  He  let 
his  hand  rest  for  an  instant  on  the  young  man*s 
arfn,  Mark  Danson  watching  them  with  lowered 
eyes.  It  heightened  the  bitterness  of  that  hour 
to  witness  such  signs  of  restored  confidence  and 
amitv  between  those  two. 

The  merchant  spoke  in  the  same  subdued 
tone.  *'  I  shall  also  ask  you  to  leave  us,  Hugh ; 
you  will  understand  why  I  think  it  best  for  us 
all  not  to  prolong  this  scene ;  but  I  hope  to  sec 
yon  again  soon.  Grod  bless  you,  my  boy  I  It 
is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  regard  you  once  more 
in  the  old  light.  I  have  often  felt  that  I  would 
rather  have  seen  you  buried,  than  know  you 
were  living  and  unworthy  of  a  thought.  It  is 
sad  enough  when  the  grave  takes  those  we  care 
for,  but  to  have  them  lost  to  us  by  that  other 
moral  death,  is  worse  than  all.*' 

Hugh  returned  the  hearty  pressure  of  the  old 
man*s  hand,  not  sorry  to  have  the  wretched  inter- 
view cut  short,  and  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
saying  any  thing  to  his  cousin.  His  heart  was 
too  full  for  speech,  and  he  felt  that  words  would 
almost  have  choked  him,  even  if  he  could  have 
had  them  ready  at  command,- which  he  doubted. 
Then  he  was  impatient  to  hurry  home,  to  re- 
joice the  hearts  that  loved  him,  with  the  unex- 
pected news,  which  would  always  make  that  day 
memorable  for  him.  So  he  was  glad  to  follow 
Giles  Royton,  and  the  two  left  the  hotel  togeth- 
er, leaving  the  uncle  and  nephew  alone,  neither 
of  them  having  a  thonght  of  anticipation  about 
the  results  that  were  likelv  to  arise  out  of  their 
strange  meeting,  and  both  unconscious  how  that 
severe  day  of  trial  would  end  for  Daniel  Craw- 
ton. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 

STRICKEN. 

There  was  silence  between  Mark  Danson 
and  his  uncle  for  some  minutes  after  Hugh 
Crawton  and  the  clerk  had  left  them.  The  old 
merchant  began  rapidly  pacing  the  room,  as 
though  the  necessity  for  action  was  strong  upon 
him — a  habit  peculiar  to  himself  in  moments  of 
great  excitement.      The  nephew  still  kept  his 


seat  upon  the  couch,  preserving  the  same  shrink- 
ing attitude,  his  hand  shading  his  eyes,  from 
which  cover  he  tried  to  catch  stealthy  views  of 
his  uncle's  face,  as  he  passed  and  re-passed  in 
that  continuous  tramp,  to  and  fro,  which  betray- 
ed so  much  of  the  disturbance  of  his  mind  and 
the  fierce  struggle  of  feeling  that  was  going  on 
while  he  walked,  with  that  convulsive  working 
of  the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  knitting  his  mas- 
sive brows  together  until  the  deep  gray  eyes 
were  nearly  hidden.  '*  If  I  had  been  like  Rob- 
ert,'' he  groaned  inwardly,  *'  given  up  to  small 
irritations  and  absorbed  in  self,  I  could  throw 
off  these  things  with  more  philosophy  ;  as  it  is, 
they  seem  like  so  many  blows  against  my  life. 
I  have  not  given  much  quarter  to  the  affections 
— not  encouraged  many  objects  of  regard.  My 
nature  has  struck  out  few  roots,  but  those  few- 
have  not  been  wanting  in  strength.  It  may  be 
that  I  let  my  sympathies  run  in  too  narrow  a 
groove— depended  too  much  upon  external  pro- 
prieties, and  set  too  much  value  upon  fixed  rules 
of  conduct.  Is  this  the  penalty — to  be  misera- 
bly deceived  and  disappointed  in  one  whom  I 
favored  more  than  all,  and  from  whom  I  hoped 
so  much  ?  Oh,  Margaret,  my  sister !  is  this  the 
son  that  you  gave  me  on  your  deatb-bed  ?" 

At  last  the  restless  walk  ceased,  and  the  old 
merchant  stopped  in  front  of  his  nephew;  it 
might  have  been  noticed  that  within  the  last 
few  moments  his  step  had  lost  something  of  its 
steadiness^  and  once  or  twice  he  had  put  his 
hand  suddenly  to  his  head — significant  signs,  if 
Mark  had  not  been  too  deeply  engrossed  with 
his  own  situation  to  regard  them ;  for  even  ns 
Daniel  Crawton  stood  with  his  face  looking  so 
gray  aiid  grim  in  its  severity,  the  body  seemed 
to  have  a  strange  swaying  motion,  as  if  its  mus- 
cular control  was  weakened.  *'Mark!"  The 
young  man  gave  an  involuntary  start,  at  the 
tone  of  the  voice  which  pronounced  his  name ; 
it  sounded  so  changed  and  hollow.  '^I  have 
some  questions  to  ask,  which  I  trust  you  will 
answer  honestly."  He  paused  an  instant,  but 
Mark  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  speak.  His  uncle  continued :  **  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  double  part  which  you  have  played  in 
your  successful  career  of  deception,  and  the  nn- 
worthy  motives  which  appear  to  have  led  you 
from  one  base  action  to  another,  even  setting 
aside  the  manner  in  which  you  have  deceived 
me  individually,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth  about  this  last  wretched  business  of  the 
forgery  and  the  check ;  how  yon  managed  to 
ensure  yourself  against  detection,  and  what  de- 
sign you  had  in  plotting  the  ruin  of  your  cousin« 
Hugh  Crawton." 

The  questions  were  given  inexorably  sharp 
and  distinct,  with  a  tone  of  command  from 
which  there  was  no  resistance  or  escape.  Mark 
kept  his  eyes  down,  fixing  them  desperately 
upon  the  carpet,  and  making  a  despairing  cir- 
cuit of  the  legs  of  surrounding  chairs,  looking 
anywhere  and  at  any  thing,  except  the  face  near 
him. 

Daniel  Crawton  repeated. his  last  question. 
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"  Answer  me,  Mark.  What  made  you  sach  a 
traitor  to  one  whose  interests  yoa  always  pro- 
fessed to  study  ?'* 

Thus  goaded  with  the  dread  of  his  nncle,  and 
a  certain  feeling  of  helplessness  in  the  oonvietion 
that  Giles  Boy  ton's  revelations  had  left  him  no 
loophole  for  self-defense,  and  driven  almost  to 
desperation,  Mark  gasped  ont  something  of  the 
truth,  humiliating  as  it  was.  ^*  I — I  can*t  ex- 
actly say ;  you  are  presiiing  me  too  hard  ;  hut  I 
do  know  that  I  had  always  a  fear  of  Hugh  Craw- 
ton,  eren  before  I  saw  him — fear  that  if  you 
were  ever  brought  together  he  might  supplant 
me  in  your  regard,  and  come  between  u&  When 
you  took  him  into  the  office,  I  marked  how  he 
grew  in  your  esteem ;  every  day  seemed  tending 
to  confirm  my  worst  dread,  and  it  maddened  me 
to  think  of  myself  thrust  out  from  that  place  in 
your  favor,  which  I  had  come  to  consider  as 
mine  by  right.*' 

*'  And  for  this  mean  jealousy,  Mark — a  feeling 
so  pitiable  for  any  man  to  stoop  to — ^you  tiy  to 
destroy  one  who  had  never  wronged  you  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed ;  there,  at  least,  I  can  an- 
swer for  Hugh  Crawton  as  I  could  for  myself.'^ 

**•  Yes,  I  know,"  broke  out  Mark,  with  a  touch 
of  irrepressible  bitterness ;  '*  he  has  secured  con- 
fidence that  I  could  never  win.'' 

'*  Then  the  fault  was  your  own,"  said  the  old 
man,  sternly ;  *'  as  I  valued  an  honest  heart,  I 
liked  a  fearless  tongue.  If  I  had  not  been  de- 
termined to  shut  out  all  doubt  concerning  you, 
Mark,  there  were  many  times  when  I  should 
have  distrusted  your  lavish  professions  and 
cringing  anxiety  to  please.  I  felt  that  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  tyrannize  in  my  position,  you 
would  have  borne  it ;  that  was  not  like  a  Craw- 
ton. Even  your  father,  from  what  I  know  of 
him,  would  not  have  cringed  to  others  for  the 
sake  of  any  advantages  which  it  might  bring." 

Mark  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  commenced  a 
fierce  attack  upon  his  nails,  sayage  in  his  impo- 
tence at  not  being  able  to  resent  the  home- 
thrusts  thus  dealt  at  him. 

His  uncle  resumed :  *<  To  think  of  you,  in 
your  richer  prospects,  grudging  to  poor  Hugh 
even  the  chance  of  an  opening  in  life — the  mere 
opportunity  to  earn  his  bread — ^knowing,  as  you 
did,  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  family, 
and  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  Then  to  mis- 
lead him  into  the  belief  that  you  were  his  friend, 
eveii  while  yon  were  secretly  betraying  him  to 
his  ruin — ^the  work  of  a  very  Judas.  Shame, 
Mark !  ray  dead  sister's  son  i^  yon  are,  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  forgive  you,  even  for  your 
mother's  sake !"  and  the  gray  eyes  glowed  under 
their  bent  brows,  full  of  indignant  fire. 

The  listener  still  kept  his  head  down,  as  if  he 
hoped  thus  to  shelter  himself  from  that  torrent 
of  impassioned  words,  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  arrest ;  he  felt  that  silence  was  his  safest 
refuge. 

After  a  few  moments  the  old  merchant  spoke 
again.  '*  I  gave  you  to  understand  that  I  should 
require  an  account  of  the  missing  check ;  what 
have  you  done  with  it  ?" 
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While  his  uncle  spoke,  Mark's  fingers  had 
been  nervously  fumbling  with  the  clasp  of  a 
pocket-book,  from  which  he  now  drew  out  a 
paper,  and  passed  it  silently  into  the  old  man's 
hand.  It  was  the  all-important  check.  He 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  examined  it 
carefully,  then  slowly  refolded  it,  saying,  "It  is 
well  that  you  have  not  destroyed  it.  Here,  at 
least,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  a 
charitable  tliought,  that  you  preserved  this  evi- 
dence of  your  guilt  with  some  intention  of  event- 
ually rendering  justice,  and  doing  what  you 
could  to  repair  that  wrong  to  the  innocent.  I 
am  anxious  to  believe  this  much  in^  your  favor, 
Marie.  Yon  will  need  to  have  something  to  help 
to  redeem  the  past." 

Again  there  was  silence,  Mark  helplessly 
writhing  under  every  word  of  that  stern  ques- 
tioner, with  a  sort  of  despairing  idea  taking  pos- 
session of  him,  that  the  terrible  ordeal  would 
never  end.  If  he  had  been  less  absorbed  in  him- 
self, he  must  have  remarked  a  strange  alteration 
in  his  uncle's  face  within  the  last  few  minutes. 
A  dull,  ashy  paleness  about  the  quivering  lips, 
and  heavy  dropping  of  the  eyelids ;  the  breath 
also  came  in  short,  labored  gasps.  But  the 
strong  will  was  still  powerful  in  the  midst  of  the 
incomprehensible  weakness,  which  was  already 
sapping  the  root  of  that  proud  strength.  Even 
in  this  foreshadowing  of  its  decline,  the  vigorous 
mind  ruled  the  body,  and  the  fire  of  energy 
burned  on — kept  alive  by  the  high  spirit,  and 
the  quality  of  endurance  and  resistance,  which 
gave  the  character  its  martial  type. 

He  spoke  again.  '*!  have  another  question 
to  ask,  Mark,  which  I  hope  you  will  answer  with 
equal  sincerity.  I  find  to  my  lasting  sorrow 
and  regret,  that  Hugh  Crawton  is  not  the  only 
one  whom  you  have  wronged ;  for  there  is  yet 
another  victim  whose  life  you  have  helped  to 
darken,  and  that  victim  a  weak,  tender  woman, 
loving  you,  no  doubt,  and  trusting  in  you,  as 
women  will  love  and  trust.  I  speak  of  the  wife 
whom  you  were  not  man  enough  to  acknowledge 
after  yon  had  married  her.  Mark  Danson, 
whatever  that  girl  may  be,  she  must  have  justice 
at  your  hands.  It  is  her  right,  and  I  will  have 
it  so." 

The  deep  voice  rose  and  fell,  in  his  agitation, 
sweeping  through  the  room  like  an  angry  gust 
of  wind. 

"  And  now  for  my  question.  Yon  once  led 
me  to  believe  that  you  had  a  fancy  for  my  ward, 
and  I  told  you  that  I  would  rather  see  young 
May  Rivers  in  her  grave  than  wedded  to  one 
unworthy  of  her,  who  might  prove  traitor  to  his 
vows,  and  make  her  life  a  martyrdom.  I  spoke 
then  little  suspecting  the  truth  as  it  concerned 
yourself.  And  you  —  knowing  yourself  the 
husband  of  another  woman — how  dared  you 
think  of  May  Rivers  with  the  hope  of  winning 
her  fresh  girl's  heart,  when  your  love  could  be 
nothing  but  the  vilest  perjury?  Answer  me, 
Mark !  Did  you  dare  to  carry  things  so  far  as 
to  press  your  suit  with  May  herself,  acting  upon 
the  encouragement  which  I  had  unwittingly 
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giv«n  }'oa  ?  Ansirer  me  at  once  ;  and  if  jaa 
ever  wish  to  obtwn  laj  forg'iTeneu,  do  not  pre- 
TsricBia  or  irifle  witb  the  truth." 

"Yea,  I— I  beliBYB  I  did  upenk  to  her  once 
on  the  subject;  bnt  ihe  refuaed  ms.  I  look 
good  care  that  >lie  should." 

No  repi}',  except  a  few  inarticoUle  aonnda, 


iag.  Another  moment,  and  beforo  the  itartled 
nephew  could  interpoic  hU  arm  to  rave  bim, 
Daniel  Cniwton  had  annk  down  upon  the  carpel, 
and  lay  at  ibe  yoan);  man's  feet,  his  broad  che«t 
heaTin){  with  the  loud.  labored  breathing,  and 
hisejcsijaiin)'  upward,  with  x  straining,  tronbtcd 
look,  the  memory  of  which  Mark  took  with  bim 


Sirickeu  a- 


ibelf  tu  be  needed  m 


which  coald  not  he  framed  into  any  thing  like  I  to  bis  grave.  There  he  lay,  stricken  down  at 
connected  ayllnhles.  Mark  looked  op  in  sur- I  Ihe  verj  tnoment  when  he  believed  himself  to  be 
prise,  in  time  to  catch  Ihe  ghasll;  hue  of  ihe  needed  moal-^bcfore  any  of  hia  plana  of  rcpara- 
old  man's  face,  and  see  him  stagger  back,  gasp-  tion  la  the  injured  nnd  innocent  could  be  pat 
ing  for  breath,  and  mating  convulaive  cluichea  into  practice.  Excitement  end  overTrroughl 
with  his  hands,  u  if  to  keep  bimaelf  f>om  fall-  {  fceliDg  bed  bajlened  the  criaia,  which  bad  hecn 
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creeping?  on  for  weeks.  The  nerves,  strung  to 
the  highest  degree  of  tension,  had  given  way  at 
last,  and  the  once  stalwart,  muscular  frame  lay 
a  dead  weight  upon  the  floor,  passive  and  help- 
less as  a  child  ; — the  man  of  action,  energy,  and 
will,  laid  suddenly  prostrate  by  a  stroke  which 
had  hung  over  him  for  days,  though  he  knew  it 
not. 

To  say  that  it  was  not  a  shock  to  Mark  Dan- 
son,  would  be  to  do  him  injustice  ;  for  if  there 
was  any  being  in  the  world  whom  he  held  in 
high  esteem,  almost  amounting  to  reverence,  it 
was  his  uncle,  Daniel  Cntwton.  But  even  at 
that  moment  came  the  alloy  of  selfish  thoughts. 
He  did  not  lose  sight  ot  his  position  for  an  in- 
stant ;  his  mind  gathered  in  at  one  sweep  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  sitaation,  and  the  probable  issue 
of  events,  in  their  influence  upon  his  own  fate. 
In  the  midst  of  all,  he  could  not  repress  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  absence  of 
Hugh  Crawton  and  the  clerk  left  him  in  sole 
possession  of  the  field.  '*  Who  can  tell  what 
may  follow?"  he  summed  up,  mentally;  *'my 
prospects  may  be  safe  yet ;  for  whatever  plans 
he  may  Itave  formed  concerning  Hugh  and 
myself,  he  had  not  had  time  to  ac(  upon  them ; 
and  that  rascally  Royton  may  find  that  he  has 
overshot  his  mark.  Even  if  the  governor  re- 
covers, he  will  be  laid  by  fur  weeks  at  Broom- 
bank,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  am  master  at  the 
office.  That  pitiful  old  babbler  shall  feel  my 
power." 

His  first  active  movement  was  to  rush  to  the 
belt,  and  ring  it  with  almost  frantic  violence ; 
his  next  to  go  back  to  the  old  man's  side,  and 
bend  over  the  prostrate  body,  trying  to  raise  the 
head  upon  his  arm,  while  that  mad  peal  from 
the  bell  was  still  quivering  through  the  house ; 
and  on  the  stairs  were  heard  the  harried  feet  of 
bewildered  waiters  crowding  up  stairs  to  answer 
it,  with  a  vague  notion  that  they  were  about  to 
witness  some  tragic  scene. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

MAT*8   HEBO. 

Chasles  Riters  was  doing  the  honors  of 
his  painting-room  in  his  own  agreeable  manner; 
his  picture  had  been  duly  criticised  and  admired, 
and  he  glanced  round  upon  a  very  happy  look- 
ing group,  of  which  Aunt  Lydia  made  one.  A  ! 
rery  dignified  old  lady,  a  little  prim  and  stift*  | 
with  her  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  a  by -gone  age, : 
but  unmistakably  kind-looking,  and  unaffectedly 
glad  to  see  the  visitors  whom  (contrary  to  expec- 
tation) she  had  come  down  there  to  assist  in  wel- 
coming, with  the  benevolent  wish  to  make  them 
feel  more  at  home  while  they  staid.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  Margaret  Crawton  under  her 
special  patronage.  The  young  lady  had  uncon- 
sciously won  her  favor,  by  the  respectful  atten- 
tion with  which  she  listened  to  her  own  particu- 
lar observations,  and  what  appeared  to  her  the 
very  practical  turn  of  her  mind,  for  she  seemed 


to  hold  some  very  sensible  opinions,  and  ex- 
pressed them  with  great  modesty.  The  result 
of  this  happy  combination  of  merit  was  that 
Aunt  Lydia  rapidly  made  up  her  mind  about 
Daniel  Crawton's  niece,  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  make  an  excellent  wife  for  Charles,  and 
be  a  very  suitable  and  agreeable  friend  for  her 
darling  May ;  which  last  privilege  was  the  most 
conclusive  proof  which  Aunt  Lydia  could  have 
given  of  her  good  opinion. 

They  were  talking  together,  the  old  lady  mo- 
nopolizing more  than  her  share  of  the  dialogue, 
as  she  liked  to  do,  except  in  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain people  whom  she  held  in  awe.  Charles, 
standing  by  Margarefs  side,  occasionally  drop- 
ping in  a  word,  but  quite  content  to  have  assign- 
ed to  him  the  position  of  a  listener,  happy  in  the 
simple  fact  of  her  presence,  and  disposed  to  en- 
courage pleasant  prophetic  visions  of  certain 
bright  mornings  in  a  time  to  come — not  far  dis- 
tant now,  he  hoped — when  it  would  be  his  right 
to  have  that  loved  face  alwa}'s  near  him,  shed- 
ding its  light  upon  him  and  his  labors.  Thus 
three  of  the  party,  unconsciously  and  without 
design,  had  drawn  themselves  into  a  group 
apart.  Hugh  Crawton  and  May  Elvers  being 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  entertain- 
ment, and  left  to  drift  together  into  conversation 
— an  astonishing  oversight  on  the  part  of  Aunt 
Lvdia. 

They  were  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  stand- 
ing by  a  table  filled  with  folios  of  drawings. 
One  of  the  artist's  sketch-books  was  open  be- 
tween them,  and  May's  little  hand  occasionally 
fluttered  over  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  as  she  indi- 
cated some  beauty  in  the  drawing,  eflectiially 
distracting  the  visitor's  attention  from  that  which 
she  was  so  anxious  for  him  to  admire.  To  be 
thus  verging  towards  friendiihip  with  May  Rivers, 
admitted  to  the  coveted  privilege  of  sometimes 
seeing  her  in  her  home-life,  was  a  novel  position 
for  Hugh  Crawton — novel  and  exciting,  after 
the  strange  repressed  life  with  which,  unknown 
to  herself,  the  bewitching,  brown-eyed  creature 
at  his  side  had  been  so  closely  linked  ;  that 
inner  life,  which  even  a  mother's  penetration 
had  not  unveiled,  with  its  wild  dreams  and 
wilder  fancies,  and  the  fitful  throbbings  of 
passionate  feeling,  which  he  had  so  resolutely 
tried  to  live  down  in  the  increasing  hopeless- 
ness of  his  conviction  that  May  Rivers  -could 
never  be  any  thing  to  him.  He  recalled  their 
first  meeting  in  the  Academy,  a  day  which  his 
memory  had  always  checked  off  to  brood  o\'er ; 
then,  that  next  chance  sight  of  her  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  made  his  unsuccessful  search  for 
work  at  the  stone-yard,  when  his  heart  was  heavy 
with  despair,  and  life  seemed  at  its  hardest  and 
dreariest.  He  remembered  the  trim  phaeton, 
with  the  sleeky  high-stepping  ponies,  and  the 
bright  face  and  gracious  smile  which  had  flash- 
ed such  sunlight  on  him,  leaving  all  so  dull  and 
gray  when  it  was  gone.  He  wondered  if  she 
recollected  that  time ;  but  it  was  not  likely  she 
would  have  wasted  so  much  thought  about  a 
stranger,  as  he  was  then  to  her.     And  now  to 
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ed  them  nnperceiTed,  and  now  thrust  his  lauf^h- 
ing  fece  over  May*s  shoulder;  **  for  all  her  In- 
dian birth,  my  little  sister  is  thoroughly  English 
in  her  sympathies,  and  clings  to  the  mother 
country  like  ivy  round  an  old  church  tower." 

«And  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  clinging, 
Charles." 

**  Nor  I,  for  I  love  the  old  land  equally  with 
yourself.  Ah.  I  should  have  thought  of  this  be- 
fore !  We  must  enlist  your  eloquence  on  our 
side.  May ;  try  if  you  can  not  induce  Mr.  Hugh 
Crawton  to  relinquish  a  certain  roving  fancy, 
which  has  taken  possession  of  him,  and  cost  us 
all  much  trouble,  for  we  are  anxious  to  persuade 
him  to  give  fortune  in  his  native  land  one  more 
trial  before  he  gives  it  up  for  the  new  and  un- 
known." 

The  young  lady  looked  inquiringly  at  her 
brother,  and  Hugh  flashed  an  appealing  glance 
at  the  speaker,  which  was  not  without  a  touch 
of  reproach ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  Charles 
from  dashing  on  with  his  explanation  to  May. 

'*  Ah,  I  remember  now,  you  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Crawton  has  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  us 
all  over  and  go  out  to  Australia." 

**To  Australia  r*  she  repeated,  visibly  taken 
by  surprise. 

At  that  moment  Charles  was  called  by  Aunt 
Lydia,  and  he  hurried  away,  saying  laughingly 
to  his  sister,  **Try  what  your  eloquence  can  do." 

He  bad  made  it  embarrassing  for  both.  That 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  her  color  varied 
with  such  pretty  uncertainty,  and  she  pouted 
her  red  lip  with  something  of  displeasure  at 
Charles.  It  was  so  inconsiderate  of  him,  taking 
things  for  granted  in  that  free-and-easy  way  be- 
fore his  friend,  as  if  it  could  be  presumed  that 
she  had  any  iuflnence  upon  Mr.  Hugh  Crawton'M 
decisions.  And  the  young  man,  on  his  side, 
WIS  wondering  if  it  were  possible  that  Charles 
could  suspect  the  true  nature  of  his  own  feelings 
towards  his  sister.  As  he  could  not  recollect 
any  want  of  discretion  in  himself  with  regard 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  his  secret,  he  decided  that 
it  was  not  possible,  and  his  friend  had  no  mo- 
tive for  that  random  speech ;  so  he  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  the  position  hj  saying,  with  a  quiet 
smile — 

**  I  feel  sure  that  Miss  Kivers  will  not  charge 
me  with  infidelity  to  my  native  land,  simply  be- 
cause I  am  willing  to  avail  myself  of  a  chance 
of  pushing  my  wny  in  another.'* 

Her  reply  took  rather  the  form  of  a  leading 
question. 

'•Then  your  interests  oblige  you  to  go?'* 

'•  Yes,  I  think  so.  My  place,  and  that  of  many 
others,  can  be  well  spared  here  among  the  busy 
workers.  It  will  only  help  to  thin  the  ranks ; 
and,  fur  myself,  I  am  one  who  will  not  be  missed 
outside  of  my  own  home." 

She  could  not  guess  what  gave  that  touch  of 
sadness  to  the  deep  voice,  nor  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rapid  glance  which  the  dark  eyes  sud- 
denly flashed  at  her  fHce.  She  could  not  guess 
it,  nor  understand  what  made  her  own  heart 
thrilL     She  let  the  shy  lids  droop  over  her  eyes. 


and  was  perhaps  relieved  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther chance  of  continuing  the  conversation,  for 
Aunt  Lydia  suddenly  made  the  discovery  that  it 
was  time  for  luncheon,  and  Margaret  came  across 
the  room  to  look  at  the  sketches  which  seemed 
to  have  yielded  her  brother  such  absorbing  in- 
terest. 

May  was  glad  of  the  intermption,but  she  would 
not  have  liked  to  confess  that  the  visitors  of  the 
morning  had  taken  with  them  much  of  her  se- 
renity of  mind.  Many  times  during  the  day  she 
found  herself  pondering  upon  the  news  of  Hugh 
Crawton's  departure  from  England.  Was  it  that 
her  girFs  fancy  had  found  at  last  a  hero  for  her 
secret  thoughts  to  crown  with  laurel,  and  had 
one  of  the  great  waves  of  life  rolled  to  her  feet 
laden  with  that  mystery  which  makes  the  pas- 
sion and  poetry,  the  purpose,  happiness,  and  oft- 
entimes the  sorrow,  of  woman^s  life  ? 

Poor  Aunt  Lydia!  not  all  her  simple  arts  com- 
bined, would  avail  to  keep  her  dnrlin^  any  long- 
er a  child.  By  the  onward  law  of  progressive 
being,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  without  any  con- 
scious effort  of  her  own.  May  had  sought  and 
met  her  woman's  destiny,  and  the  young  heart 
was  no  longer  its  own  keeper. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


SENT  FOB. 


Theks  was  great  excitement  and  dismay  at 
Broombank  when  its  stricken  master  was 
brought  home  and  lay  as  one  dead,  attended 
by  the  eminent  physician,  who  had  never  quit- 
ted his  patient  since  first  summoned  by  the 
nephew,  who  displayed  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
concern  about  his  uncle.  There  was  also  Dr. 
Grimes,  who  had  come  hurriedly  on  first  hear- 
ing the  news  of  his  old*  friend's  seizure  at  the 
hotel  in  London.  There  was  unmistakable 
sorrow  among  the  servants,  who  moved  about 
with  noiseless  steps,  sometimes  holding  council' 
together  in  subdded  whispers  filled  with  gloomy 
foreboding  of  the  future.  Though  a  stern  mas» 
ter,  Daniel  Crawton  had  always  been  liberal 
and  just ;  there  was  not  one  among  them  who 
did  not  hold  him  in  high  respect. 

'*He  knows  our  ways  and  we  knows  his," 
spoke  the  grave -faced  butler,  sentcntionsly ; 
**  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  them 
that'll  come  after  him — more*s  the  pity.  There'll 
be  changes  right  and  left  when  the  new  master 
takes  his  place,  and  not  for  the  best,  we  may  bo 
sure.  Tm  thinking  we  shall  all  find  the  situa- 
tion won't  be  worth  much  when  somebody  else 
rules  at  Broombank,  and  it's  not  often  I'm  mis- 
taken."   ' 

The  oracle  having  thus  spoken,  jerked  his 
hand  over  his*  boulder  to  give  point  to  his  words, 
and  made  a  peculiar  grimace  to  give  his  audi- 
tors an  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  **  some- 
body else"  referred  to. 

Quiet  Mrs.  Crane  went  through  her  nume- 
rous duties  as  usual,  self-restrained  and  helpful 
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—qualities  which  made  her  an  acquisition  on 
all  trying  occasions,  and  especially  made  her  an 
invaluable  nurse. 

*  Mark  Danson  was  officious  and  demonstra- 
tive in  his  solicitude,  hovering  about  the  sick- 
room with  unwearying '  persiiitence,  receiving 
every  additional  medical  report  with  an  acces- 
sion of  keen  anxiety.  When  night  drew  on 
brin(:;ing  no  perceptible  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  the  apparently  devoted  nephew 
was  at  his  post  with  a  watchfulness  that  never 
seemed  to  relax.  Dr.  Grimes  and  the  physician 
relieved  each  other  by  turns,  and  the  latter  gen- 
tleman was  so  impressed  by  the  attention  of 
Mark  that  he  took  occasion  to  oommeot  upon 
it  to  his  companion. 

**  A  highly  commendable  sort  of  young  man, 
quite  an  example.  Shows  so  much  respect  and 
proper  feeling  for  his  uncle.** 

It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Crane  overheard  some 
of  these  whispered  remarks,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  her  was  somewhat  singular,  bring- 
ing a  curious  look  into  the  usually  still,  almost 
expressionless  face.  If  any  one  who  understood 
her  had  been  observing  her  closely,  they  might 
have  remarked  a  guarded  expression  of  reserve 
whenever  Mark  addressed  her,  something  that 
implied  distrust  and  a  sense  of  being  on  the 
watch  against  him.  He  felt  this,  and  resented 
it  in  his  own  way,  making  a  silent  mental  note 
of  it.  '*  She  does  not  know  that  her  davs  at 
Broombank  will  be  numbered  if  he  dies.  I  will 
have  no  prying  old  woman  abont  me  when  I  am 
master  here.*' 

The  morning  was  fiir  advanced.  He  had  re- 
tired to  the  library  after  his  almost  nntasted 
breakfast;  there  he  shut  himself  up  to  write 
some  important  business  letters  which  could  not 
be  delayed,  also  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the 
cashier  and  managing  clerk,  by  which  he  pre- 
pared for  his  own  absence  from  the  office  as  well 
as  his  uncle's,  deciding  that  he  would  not  leave 
Broombank,  at  least  for  that  day.  Did  he  at- 
tempt to  explain  to  himself  the  real  motive  of 
his  reluctance  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  sick- 
room ?  Could  it  be  that  he  thought  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  interests  required  him  to  keep 
guard  there  ?  He  had  finished  his  correspond- 
ence, and  had  his  hand  on  the  bell  to  sum- 
mon the  servant,  when,  after  a  preliminary 
knock  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  from  the  out- 
side, and  Mrs.  Crane  made  her  appearance  with 
a  note  in  her  hand.  Mark  started  when  be  saw 
her,  saying  anxiously,  '*  Any  fresh  news,  Mrs. 
Crane  ?" 

'*  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  for  the  better. 
He  was  conscious  before  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
has  spoken  within  the  last  hour.'* 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet ;  but  Mrs. 
Crane  raised  her  hand  with  a  warning  gesture, 
meant  to  restrain  further  demonstration. 

**  The  doctors  order  perfect  quiet ;  he  is  to  see 
no  one ;  they  will  not  answer  for  the  effect  of 
any  excitement  now.** 

*•  Certainly,  Mrs.  Crane  ;  but  yon  should  be 
aware  that  prohibition  does  not  include  me.    It 


'  can  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
'my  forgetting  what  my  uncle's  condition  re- 
quires.** 

He  made  the  pronoun  unpleasantly  emphatic, 
and  spoke  with  something  of  haughtiness  in  his 
tone.  Mrs.  Crane  listened  quietly,  not  attempt- 
ing to  palliate  her  words,  but  leaving  him  to  in- 
terpret them  in  whatever  sense  he  pleased.  She 
was  generally  self-possessed,  and,  like  many 
quiet  people,  possessed  a  strong  reserve  force  of 
silent,  persistent  firmness,  which  generally  car- 
ried its  point,  and  served  her  well  in  all  trying 
situations. 

Failing  to  impress  her  in  the  way  he  intend- 
ed, Mark  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  note  in  her 
hand.  He  would  not  condescend  to  ask  for  in- 
formation, but  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

*'  Tour  Cousin  Hugh  is  to  be  sent  for,  Mr. 
Mark  ;  your  uncle  has  asked  for  him,  and — ** 

''Sent  fori  Impossible!'*  he  interrupted, 
excitedly.  "  Have  yon  not  just  now  said  that 
he  is  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  see  no  one  ?** 

*'  Tes,  but  this  must  be  made  an  exception  ; 
he  seems  set  upon  it,  and  to  cross  him  might 
produce  worse  results,  and  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous than — " 

Again  she  was  interrupted.  "  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Crane;  any  excite- 
ment will  be  iiyurious,  the  thing  to  be  most 
avoided  in  the  present  stage  of  his  illness.  It 
is  madness  to  think  of  exposing  him  to  the  shock 
of  such  an  interview — like  hastening  his  end.  I 
should  always  reproach  myself  if  I  agreed  to  it 
in  any  way.  No,  my  cousin  must  not  be  sent 
for." 

There  was  not  a  ruffle  of  agitation  in  Mrs. 
Crane*s  quiet  face.  She  waited  patiently  until 
he  had  said  his  say,  then  answered — 

''It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  allow  the 
doctors  to  judge  for  us  in  this  instance.  If  they 
are  to  be  trusted  with  the  case  they  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  decide  which  is  best  for  their 
patient.** 

"  Yes,  but  only  within  certain  limits,  Mrs. 
Crane,**  Mark  argued  with  strange  earnestness. 
"With  all  proper  respect  for  the  profession, 
my  opinion  is  that  medical  gentlemen,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  are  liable  to  mislead  both  themselves 
and  others.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  weakly 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  a  patient.  Now, 
Dr.  Grimes  is  little  better  than  a  pottering  old 
woman,  and  being  a  personal  friend  of  my  un- 
cle's, would  be  more  likely  to  give  way  to  his 
wishes.  I  think  it's  a  pity  that  he  should  be 
here  at  all.** 

Mrs.  Crane  held  her  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  she  coughed  it  down.     He  went  on  : 

"  It  is  natural  that  I  should  be  anxious  about 
my  uncle  in  his  present  critical  state.  If  my 
advice  could  have  any  weight,  I  should  certainly 
use  it  against  Hugh  Crawton  being  sent  for, 
at  least  for  the  present,*'  he  added,  iKith  another 
interrogative  glance  at  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

•*The  doctors  think  differently,  Mr.  Mark. 
They  have  decided,  very  wisely,  I  think,  not  to 
cross  the  patient's  wish.     Dr.  Grimes  has  writ^ 
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ten  thU  note  uiging  yoar  consin  to  come  with- 
out delay." 

**  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  with  the  approval  of 
Doctor  Marshall  ?"  queried  Mark,  dubiously. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Crane,  with  em- 
phasis, at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  direct, 
steady  look. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  ''Ah! 
well,  then,  in  that  case,  nothing  remains  for  me 
but  to*Qefer  to  their  judgment,  and  trust  that  they 
may  not  be  trying  a  rash  experiment  with  their 
patient.  Of  course,  I  can  have  no  interest  or 
desire  to  thwart  my  uncle's  wishes,  except  what 
arises  from  my  solicitude  about  himself." 

**Will  you  see  that  this  note  is  forwarded, 
Mr.  Mark  r 

"  Yes,  at  once.  I  am  making  up  a  packet  of 
letters  for  post,  and  it  can  go  with  tliem.  It 
will  be  received  some  time  this  afternoon." 

She  handed  it  to  him  without  further  com- 
ment. He  took  it,  and  not  even  glancing  at  the 
superscription  on  the  envelope,  placed  it  on  the 
table.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  dispatch 
the  packet  to  post  in  the  usual  way,  but  after 
Mrs.  Crane  left  the  room  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  his  letters  that  day  were  too  impor- 
tant to  be  intrusted  to  a  servant's  hands,  so  he 
decided  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  post- 
ing them. 

Mrs.  Crane  was  a  cautious  woman,  and  a  far- 
seeing  one.  She  walked  back  to  the  sick-room 
in  a  reverie.  Dr.  Grimes  met  her  on  the  thresh- 
old, a  grave  look  on  his  face,  and  his  finger 
raised  wamingly  to  his  lips,  as  he  "aid,  dn  a 
whisper — 

*'  He  is  dozing  now,  but  he  has  been  awake, 
again  asking  for  his  nephew  Hn^h.  He  speaks 
of  nothing  else.  It  seems  a  heavy  trouble  on 
his  mind.  I  wish  the  young  man  could  come 
at  once.  I  think  it  would  help  to  compose 
him.'; 

Mrs.  Crane  thought  a  moment  before  she 
spoke.  *'  Your  letter  will  not  reach  him  till  this 
afternoon,  then  there  is  the  delay  and  uncertainty 
of  the  trains.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
be  done,  which  is  for  Thompson  to  drive  over 
and  bring  back  Mr.  Hugh,  taking  with  him  a 
note  from  you — if  yon  will  trouble  to  write  a 
second — to  provide  against  the  other  not  arriv- 
ing in  time." 

*'  An  excellent  plan,"  said  the  old  doctor,  ad- 
miringly, **  I  wonder  we  did  not  think  cf  it 
before," 

So  it  was  arranged,  and,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Crane, 
acted  upon  so  promptly  that  the  Broombank 
brougham  had  passed  through  the  gate,  and  was 
rolling  swiftly  down  the  green,  hedge-skirted 
lane  on  its  way  to  town,  before  Mark  Danson 
returned  from  the  village  and  became  aware  of 
its  errand,  and  the  sudden  change  of  plan. 
When  alone  in  the  library,  be  brought  his 
clenched  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a  crash 
that  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  elegant  glass  ink- 
stand, muttering — 

"He  will  come,  then — no  fear  but  he  will 
come !     I  know  it  is  that  woman's  doing." 


It  was  a  wise  proceeding  on  the  part  of  that 
prudent  manager,  Mrs.  Crane,  as  she  would  her- 
self have  been  convinced,  if  she  could  have  known 
the  truth  conceniing  the  note  which  she  had 
confided  to  Mark :  that,  instead  of  being  posted 
with  the  rest  of  his  letters,  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment reposing  in  his  pocket-book. 

He  who  could  deliberately  forge  another  man's 
signature,  do  his  best  to  break  by  slow  degrees  a 
loving  woman's  heart,  and  systematically  deceive 
the  one  who  had  been  his  benefactor  from  boy- 
hood, could  not  be  expected  to  be  restrained  by 
many  nice  scruples  of  honor  concerning  the  in- 
terception of  a  letter,  when  its  detention  served 
his  purpose. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

USING    BIS    POWBK. 

Mark  Danson  was  weary  of  sitting  inactive 
in  the  library,  with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
brooding  over  coming  events,  and  watching  for 
the  return  of  the  brougham  that  was  to  bring 
Hugh  Crawton  to  the  bedside'  of  his  uncle.  He 
did  not  venture  another  yisit  to  the  sick-room 
after  Mrs.  Crane  left  him,  but  sat  at  the  window 
with  folded  arms,  gazing  moodily  out  upon  the 
trimly-kept  sweep  of  lawn,  that  looked  like  a 
velvet  carpet  before  the  house.  He  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  he  was  uneasy  at  the 
prospect  of  his  cousin's  coming.  If  it  could  only 
be  possible  to  overtake  the  man  Thompson,  and 
after  bribing  him  to  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
invent  some  clever  stratagem  to  intercept  his  er 
rand,  and  thus  leave  the  old  merchant  to  infer 
that  his  nephew  was  resentful  for  past  injustice, 
and  refused  to  come  at  his  bidding.  It  was  a 
bold  step  to  think  of,  and  if  he  tried  it  and  failed, 
that  would  be  worse  than  all,  for  it  would  sink 
him  lower  than  ever  in  his  uncle's  regard.  Then 
he  had  great  doubt  that  any  bribe  would  be  able 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  servant  towards  his 
old  master ;  and  even  if  he  ondertook  the  risk, 
and  managed  the  thing  snceessftilly,  there  were 
a  hundred  chances  to  one  but  that  woman  Crane 
would  in  some  way  ferret  out  the  mystery. 
"  Still  waters  run  deep."  He  believed  that  he 
particularly  disliked  and  distrusted  quiet  wom- 
en. After  all,  he  decided  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  venture ;  he  was  growing  tired  of  endless 
scheming  and  the  mental  fever  of  fear  and  anx- 
iety which  it  brought.  Let  him  come ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  his  best  policy  to  let  events  take 
their  course.  His  interests  were  safe  so  long  as 
the  old  man  had  no  thought  of  altering  his  will, 
which  he  knew  had  secured  him  all  that  he  de- 
sired— the  wealth  and  position  which  he  valued 
above  all  else. 

In  the  midst  of  these  musings  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  would  have  time  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  city  before  Hugh  Crawton  could  arrive  at 
Broombank,  thus  securing  for  himself  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  his  mind  to  Giles  Royton, 
and  putting  into  execution  a  purpose  which  he 
had  formed — a  purpose  of  revenge  against  Elea- 
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nor^s  father,  for  what  he  called  his  oonfoaoded 
meddling  with  other  people's  haunesa,  and  the 
spiteful  use  which  be  had  made  of  the  knowl- 
edge  gained  by  his  prying.  As  Mark  was  well 
aware,  he  coald  act  the  master  in  the  eomitittg- 
house  during  the  absence  of  the  principal. 

While  Daniel  Crawton  lay  in  his  darkened 
chamber,  shut  out  from  the  active  business  world 
where  he  had  held  his  own  with  snch  a  power- 
fnl  hand,  the  swaj  which  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
ercise devolved  upon  hts  nephew,  his  partner  and 
representative  for  the  time.  Mark  had  resolved 
that  the  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  new  pow- 
er should  be  to  discharge  Giles  Royton  from  his 
situation,  and  to  do  it  at  once,  while  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  clerk  to  make  any  appeal  against 
the  decision  that  would  send  him  out  upon  the 
world,  in  his  declining  years,  without  the  means 
of  living.  That  would  be  a  blow  of  retaliation 
upon  Eleanor  for  her  obstinacy  and  rashness. 
Why  oould  she  not  have  waited  ? 

Acting  upon  his  suddenly  formed  resolution, 
Mark  rang  for  some  Inncheon  to  be  served  im- 
mediately, forced  himself  to  eat  a  little,  then 
hastily  left  the  house,  rather  glad  to  escape  the 
anticipated  infliction  of  a  t£te4i-t£te  dinner  with 
Dr.  Grimes,  against  whom  he  still  cherished  re* 
sentment,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  much 
pleased  to  release  from  his  attendance  in  the 
sick-room.  He  would  have  been  disturbed  by 
other  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  if  he  could 
have  seen  one  of  the  passengers,  who  was  lean- 
ing composedly  back  in  a  compartment  of  one 
of  the  carriages  in  the  down  train  that  flashed 
past  him — a  sedate,  gentlemanly  figure,  in  whom 
he  would  have  recognized  at  once  his  nucleus 
solicitor,  Mr.  Bennett,  who,  with  his  confidential 
dork,  was  hnrrying  to  Broomb§nk,  in  obedience 
to  the  urgent  summons  which  he  had  received. 
If  Mark  had  only  caught  one  passing  glimpse  of 
that  grave  fsce,  what  a  blow  it  would  have  dealt 
to  his  hopes  of  the  future,  and  how  materially  it 
would  have  changed  his  thoughts  and  plans  that 
day!  But  he  did  not.  Unseen  and  unthought 
of,  the  man  of  law  crossed  him  on  his  way,  and 
the  two  thus  unconsciously  went  speeding  on  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  respective  errands. 

The  news  of  Daniel  Crawton*s  illness  had  ex- 
cited great  eonstemation  among  his  clerks  in 
the  city.  Many  grave  looks  and  a  subdued 
murmur  of  inquiry  met  Mark  Danson  on  his  en- 
trance. One  glance  told  him  that  Giles  Roy- 
ton  was  at  his  desk  as  usual.  He  noticed  the 
dropping  of  his  pen,  and  saw  him  lean  forward 
with  an  expression  of  keen  anxiety  on  his  face, 
to  hear  bis  answer  to  the  questions  about  his 
uncle.  Mark  strode  on  to  the  private  office, 
where  there  were  letters  to  be  looked  over,  and 
certain  business  transactions  to  attend  to,  which 
kept  him  employed  for  some  little  time.  As 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  he  rang  the  bell  and 
gave  a  somewhat  peremptory  order  for  Mr. 
Boyton  to  come  to  him. 

"  Mind,  Richard,  he  is  to  leave  whatever  he 
is  doing,  and  attend  to  me  at  once ;  I  am  wait- 
idfe." 


"Yes,  sir.'* 

A  few  moments,  and  he  was  again  faee  to 
face  with  his  wife's  (Ather.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  for  several  seconds,  during  which  they 
stood  regarding  each  other  with  lowering  looks, 
both  instinctively  feeling  the  necessity  of  being 
upon  the  defensive.  It  was  now  open  hostility, 
with  eveiy  pretext  of  disguise  torn  down  between 
them.  Mark  Danson  was  the  first  to  speak. 
His  words  had  an  aggressive  tone  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  particularly  offensive  to 
the  clerk,  and  called  up  a  didl  glow  of  heat  into 
his  pale  fai'e.  "  I  need  not  ask  if  yon  have  pub- 
lished to  your  friends  that  interesting  fact  of 
ons  relationship;  for  there  is  little  doubt  but 
you  would  edify  them  with  full  particulars  then&> 
of." 

'*It  is  no  longer  a  secret,  as  yon  know,"  re- 
plied Royton,  significantly ;  **  but  in  one  thing 
you  are  mistaken,"  he  added,  proudly.  *'  I 
wonld  not  anger  myself  by  talking  about  it  any 
more  than  I  could  help;  for,  as  I  told  yon  once 
before,  I  am  not  proud  of  the  connection.  I 
have  no  reason  to  be ;  it  was  the  darkest  day  in 
my  Nelly's  life  when  she  first  met  you." 

**  And  in  mine,"  struck  in  Mark,  bitterly ; 
''it  has  cost  me  endless  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
keep  that  wretched  marriage  out  of  sight." 

'*  And  you  would  have  let  your  Cousin  Hugh 
have  gone  to  his  ruin  without  mercy;  yon 
would  have  shown  none  to  him  or  his  family.'* 

**  How  do  yon  know  that?"  demanded  Mark, 
fiercely.  '*  It  would  not  have  been  ruin  if  he 
had  emigrated,  and  made  his  fortune  in  another 
country,  away  from  this  overcrowded  place, 
where  counting-house  clerks  are  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  it  is  little  better  than  gentle- 
manly beggary.  I  tell  yon  it  would  not  have 
been  ruin  for  him.  You  doubt  me,  man — I  read 
it  in  your  face ;  but  it  is  true  for  all  that — there, 
at  least,  I  was  not  deceiving  Hugh ;  a  luqative 
situation  would  have  been  ready  for  him  when 
he  landed,  and  through  my  influence.  But 
enough  of  this ;  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  of  useless  words,  only  to  tell  you 
that  from  this  day  yon  may  consider  yourself 
under  notice  of  dismissal,  which  will  end  on  thia 
day  month." 

**  Dismissal !"  gasped  the  clerk,  with  dilating 
eyes. 

*'Ye8;  I  think  I  spoke  distinctly  enough ; 
after  that  date  we  shall  not  require  your  ser- 
vices." 

Giles  Royton's  face  worked  as  he  said,  slow- 
ly, '*  I  know  why  you  have  done  this." 

'*  Possibly  yon  may,  to  your  sorrow,  perhaps, 
when  you  find  yourself  pnshed  to  the  wall  by 
younger  and  stronger  men.  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  scores  of  old,  worn-out  fellows  like 
yourself  a  drug  upon  the  labor  market ;  b«t, 
whatever  happens,  remember  that  it  is  your 
daughter's  work.  She  lost  sight  of  your  inter- 
est, as  well  as  her  own,  when  she  urged  yon  to 
torn  informer.  I  know  it  is  her  work,"  he  con- 
tinued, passionately ;  "  you  would  never  have 
I  done  it  of  yourself." 
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''  Yon  are  n^ht.  All  the  f^ood  that  I  have  God's  blessing  I  can  turn  to  work  as  in  the  old 
done  in  my  life  has  been  Nelly's  doing,  God  days.  Even  this  doad  that  seems  so  dark  may 
bless  her!  It  was  nothing  bat  my  daty;  and,  haye  light  behind  it;  for  if  the  worst  comes, 
if  the  time  were  to  come  orer  again,  I  hope  I  father,  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  shall  not  be  left 
should  hare  strength  given  me  to  do  h  all  the  |  without  our  daily  bread." 
same,  and  never  sell  my  conscience  for  the  sake 
of  a  situation ;  but,**  he  added,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion had  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind,  *'  does 
my  master,  Daniel  Crawton,  know  any  thing  of 
this  ?*' 

**  I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  to  enter  into 
expbinations  with  you,"  said  Mark,  haughtily.  It  was  done,  the  important  task  which  Daniel 
**  Ton  should  not  need  to  be  told,  after  all  these  Crawton  had  set  himself,  bdieving  it  one  of  the 
years,  that  my  uncle*s  interests  and  mine  are  '  most  pressing  duties  which  remained  for  him  to 
identical,  and  that  I  represent  him  in  his*ab- '  do  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  He  had  altered 
sottce.     In  his  name  I  give  your  notice  of  dis-   his  will^  making  what  he  now  felt  to  be  a  more 
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missal." 

**  Which  I  take  in  my  own,"  replied  the  other. 


equitable  division  of  his  property.     What  right 
had  Mark  Danson  to  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 


qniedy.     "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  done  pense  of  other  members  of  his  family,  equally 

my  duty.*'  |  near  to  him,  and  bearing  the  Crawton  name  ? 

Mark  rang  the  bell  with  some  irritability,  and  It  had  been  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  set 

tamed  his  back  upon  the  speaker  as  a  hint  that  aside  their  claims,  and  let  his  own  quarrel  with 

their  interview  was  to  end  there.      Glancing  the  father  mar  the  interests  of  the  unoffending 

askance  at  the  discharged  clerk,  he  saw  him  children.     Did  it  not  seem  like  retribution  that 

walk  out  of  the  office,  holding  his  head  a  little  the  seed  which  he  had  sown  in  blind  reliance 


higher  than  usual. 


upon  his  own  foresight  and  wisdom  should  bear 


The  junior  partner  went  back  to  Broombank,  such  fruit  ?  He  had  reaped  the  bitter  harvest, 
exulting  in  having  done  what  he  wished,  and  and  time  was  given  him  to  make  some  repara- 
used  his  power  before  any  thing  occurred  to '  tion  so  far  as  concerned  the  future.  The  past 
wrest  it  from  his  hand.  I  he  could  only  regret,  for  it  enfolded  ft  story 

And  what  of  poor  Giles  Royton,  who  had  to  '  which  troubled  him  to  dwell  upon,  of  a  cloud  of 
keep  up  appearances  before  his  fellow-clerks  poverty  which  had  gloomed  dense  and  dark  over 
with  such  a  forced  strain  upon  his  spirits  all  the  destinies  of  an  unfortunate  househMd,  while 
that  day  ?  The  brave,  outward  cheerfulness  he  was  winning  the  prises  of  life,  banking,  in- 
was  nearly  all  gone  when  he  reached  home  in  vesting,  and  massing  his  wealth.  He  did  not 
'the  evening.  He  almost  tottered  into  the  room  like  to  think  of  all  that  toil,  struggle,  and  silent 
where  his  daughter  Eleanor  sat  sewing,  and,  endurance  of  ills  which  he  bad  done  so  little  to 
putting  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  abruptly  alleviate.  Those  were  the  thonghta  which  the 
announced  his  news.  '*  He,  Mark  Danson,  has  stricken  old  man  put  from  him  with  a  long, 
done  it,  Nelly,  as  I  might  have  expected  he  quivering  sigh  during  the  hours  of  that  sunny 
would,  if  the  chance  was  ever  given  him  ;  but,  morning,  when  he  lay  waking  and  watching,  all 
in  spite  of  what  he  says,  I  can  t  think  that  the  the  returning  power  of  his  mind  concentrated 
old  master  has  any  hand  in  it."  !  upon  two  fixed  ideas — the  coming  of  Hugh 

*^What  has   he   done,  father?*'  questioned   Crawton  and  the  altering  of  his  will. 
Eleanor,  with  blanched  cheeks.  |      The  first  arrival  was  that  of  the  solicitor,  a 

In  reply,  Giles  Royton  gave  the  news  of  thoroughly  conscientious  man,  and  worthy  of 
Daniel  Crawton's  illness,  saying,  in  conclusion,  '  the  confidence  which  his  client  reposed  in  him. 
'*  And  his  nephew  has  made  it  the  opportunity  He  did  what  was  required  of  him  with  his  usual 
to  give  me  notice  of  dismissal.  I  am  to  leave  promptness,  and  without  comment,  seeking  no 
this  day  month,  and  what  is  to  become  of  us  ;  explanation  beyond  what  was  oonvej'ed  in  the 
after  that,  Heaven  only  knows.  You  are  his  [  instructions  which  he  received,  and  treating  the 
wife,  and  can  force  a  provision  from  him,  child ;  whole  matter  as  one  of  the  changes  and  eccen- 
but  I  would  not  have  you  touch  a  shilling  of  his  tricities  to  which  he  was  accustomed  fmm 
money.**  |  wealthy  old  clients  in  the  final  important  act  of 

Then  Eleanor  took  npon  herself  the  office  of  their  lives— th^  disposal  of  their  efifects.  Like 
comforter,  with  the  high  moral  courage  which  Dr.  Marshall,  the  legal  gentleman  had  too  much 
had  always  been  such  a  sure  spar  of  trust  for  business  upon  his  hands  to  admit  of  him  linger- 
the  father's  weakness  to  cling  to.  Her  face  ing  long  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  errand  which 
glowed,  and  her  eyes  lit  with  a  light  which  he  brought  him  to  Broombank.  Only  allowing 
had  not  seen  in  them  for  days.  i  himself  a  few  minutes*  gossip  in  the  library  with 

"You  can  guess  why  he  has  done  it,  Nelly.**   Dr.  Grimes,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 

"Yea,  father ;  but  never  mind,  you  did  what   Bennett  hurried  away,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
was  right ;   better  any  kind  of  hardship,  than    his  clerk,  who  had  become  favorably  impresmd 
for  you  to  keep  your  place  at  the  price  of  wrong   with  the  friendliness  of  the  butler,  and  was  much 
to  another.      Things  may  not  be  so  bad  with   disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  longer  holiday. 
OS  after  alL     I  am  getting  stronger,  and  with       The  pair  were  far  on  their  way  back  to  town 
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before  Mark  Danson  retnmed.  As  Mark  came 
in  sight  of  the  hoase,  he  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  retreating  shadow  of  Mr.  Points  moT- 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  was  the  rec^ 
tor  of  the  village  church,  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  uncle's  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  Broombank. 

What  more  natural  than  for  him  to  be  often 
there,  particularly  during  the  old  man's  illness ! 
So  Mark  argued  to  himself,  in  contradiction  of 
the  involuntary  misgiving  which  arose  in  his 
mind  at  the  moment.  lie  could  not  tell  why, 
at  such  a  tin>e,  he  should  recall  the  fact  that, 
several  years  ago,  when  his  uncle  had  occasion 
to  add  a  codicil  to  his  will,  this  Mr.  Foynts  had 
been  one  of  the  witnesses ;  but  what  possible  as- 
sociation of  ideas  could  connect  that  circum- 
srance  with  the  clergyman's  present  visit? 
Mark  took  himself  to  task  for  his  folly,  and 
went  on  twirling  his^elefsantly-mounted  cane  in 
hi»  hand,  and  angrily  switching  off  the  petals  of 
some  flowers  as  he  passed.  Anxious  to  ascer- 
tain if  his  cousin  had  arrived  during  his  absence, 
he  invented  an  errand  for  Thompson,  sent  for 
him,  and  was  told  that  the  man  was  still  out 
with  the  carriage.  This  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion he  sought,  for  he  guessed  Uien  that  Hugh 
Crawton  had  not  come. 

'*I  suppose  there  have  been  no  visitors  to- 
day," he  remarked  to  the  butler  in  an  apparent- 
ly careless  tone. 

"  No,  sir,  only  Mr.  Poynts,  who  has  just  gone, 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  the  lawyer,  who  went  before 
him.v 

Mark  started,  the  last  unexpected  announce- 
ment came  upon  him  like  a  shock.  He  was 
standing. on  the  hearth-rug  and  the  butler  was 
looking  at  him.  Becoming  suddenly  aware  of 
this,  and  dreading  the  amount  of  inquisitive 
speculation  that  would  be  excited  among  the 
servants  if  he  allowed  his  agitation  to  appear  too 
visibly  upon  the  surface,  Mark  made  an  effort 
to  master  himself,  and  turned  his  ghastly  face 
to  the  fire-place,  saying  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  he  could  asAume — 

**  Oh,  indeed.  Very  well,  Johnson ;  you  can 
go  now.  I  don't  think  Thompson  will  be  long 
before  he  returns." 

And  Johnson,  the  oracular,  went  at  his  bid- 
ding, making  his  own  version  about  the  queer 
looks  of  the  young  master,  who,  as  he  expressed 
it,  '*  seemed  quite  doubled  up  at  his  menti(m  of 
the  la"\vyer«" 

As  the  door  closed  upon  the  servant,  Mark 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  resting  his 
head  on  his  hands,  remained  for  some  time 
brooding  over  this  new  feature  in  his  affairs 
with  a  hopeless  feeling  of  defeat  upon  him.  It 
was  done,  then — all  that  he  had  most  dreaded 
and  studied  to  prevent.  There  could  be  only 
one  purpose  for  the  visit  of  Lawyer  Bennett,  and 
even  npon  the  brink  of  the  grave  the  old  man 
had  revived  to  deal  out  to  him  his  punishment. 
What  use  for  him  to  contend  further  ?  He  had 
been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  fortune,  and 
the  final  chances  of  the  day  were  against  him. 
What  matter  now  whether  Hugh  Cmwton  came 


to  Broombank  or  not  ?  and  what  would  it  avail 
him  to  try  to  keep  them  apart?  the  whole  family 
of  the  Crawtons  might  take  their  places  beside 
that  sick-bed  if  they  pleased :  it  was  nothing  to 
him,  now  that  his  promised  inheritance  had 
been  signed  away,  and  for  any  thing  that  he 
could  tell  the  future  that  awaited  him  would  be 
little  removed  from  beggary.  While  thus  think- 
ing he  heard  the  grating  of  wheels  upon  the 
gravel  outside ;  but  he  did  not  look  up,  or  rouse 
himself  from  that  drooping,  despairing  attitude, 
though  he  guessed  that  the  sound  heralded  the 

arrival  of  his  Cousin  Hugh. 

•         •         •        ♦         ♦         •         ♦ . 

The  sunlight  had  shifted  from  the  window  of 
the  sick-room,  and  lines  of  cool  gray  shadows 
were  foiling  across  the  floor,  softly  marking  the 
day's  decline.  The  favorable  symptoms  of  the 
patient  still  continued :  but  as  Dr.  Grimes  had 
feared,  the  interview  with  the  lawyer  had  over- 
tasked his  powers.  As  the  day  wore  on  he 
showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  his  voice  was 
very  feeble  and  broken  as  he  now  and  then  ques- 
tioned Mrs.  Crane  about  the  hour.  Each  time 
he  received  his  answer  with  a  fretful  sigh, 
*' Would  he  never  come?"  At  last  there  was 
a  sound  of  wheels,  and  presently  a  quiet  ring  at 
the  hall  door-bell  penetrated  to  the  ears  of  the 
listeners  in  the  sick-chamber. 

'*  The  carriage  at  last,"  murmured  the  invalidf 
with  a  sudden  lighting  of  his  face ;  "  it  is  Hugh 
Crawton ;  I  know  he  is  come,  bring  him  to  me 
at  once." 

Dr.  Grimes  came  to  the  fbot  of  the  bed,  and 
looked  up  at  the  patient  with  a  serious  face, 
which  expressed  what  he  felt,  the  fear  that  all 
this  excitement  would  be  too  much  for  one  day. 
The  old  man  s^w  the  look,  and  understood  it, 
for  he  roused  himself  to  answer,  with  feverish 
eagerness,  something  of  the  old  imperious  will 
flashing  out  for  an  instant  from  his  eyes,  '*  Don*t 
try  to  cross  my  wish,  doctor.  I  know  what  is 
best  in  this  case.  I  must  see  my  nephew  now, 
and  I  will  have  no  nay." 

So  they  let  him  come.  At  a  sign  from  the 
doctor  Mrs.  Crane  slipped  quietly 'out  of  the 
room,  and  Daniel  Crawton  watched  the  door 
with  an  intensely  expectant  look,  murmuring, 
*'  Thank  Heaven  1  the  task  is  finished  before  he 
comes  or  can  know  any  thing  of  it  I  You  under- 
stand me,  old  friend,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
doctor  with  a  tone  of  appeal  which  he  had  used  be- 
fore with  reference  to  the  same  subject.  **  My 
nephew  Hugh  knows  nothing  of  my  change  of  iiw 
tentions  in  his  fiivor ;  and  no  one  can  blame  him  by 
a  single  word.  Here  he  comes,  that  is  his  step. 
You  will  leave  us  together,  doctor,  you  and  Mrs. 
Crane.     I  have  much  to  say  to  the  lad." 

**  Yes,  certainly,  Mr.  Crawton ;  but  really  this 
excitement  is  very  bad.  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Mar- 
shall—" 

He  was  interrupted.  *'  Be  afraid  of  nothing, 
doctor.  I  promise  to  remember  all  your  cau- 
tions, only  leave  us  together." 

Both  for  uncle  and  nephew  there  was  some- 
thing touching  and  sad  in  that  meeting,  panic- 
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anj  roeinoiy  of  injustice  and  injniy  in  the  past 
come  between  us  now.  Yet  I  was  hanh  to  you, 
Hugh ;  for  I  cajit  you  out  without  mercy ;  there 
has  been*  little  favor  shown  to  you  or  yours. '^ 

<'0h,  uncle!  do  not  talk  like  this,"  spoke 
Hugh,  with  a  choking  sob  in  his  voice,  and  still 
clasping  the  wrinkled  hand  in  his. 

''It  is  true,  boy;  I  have  been  to  blame 
through  all.  I  had  too  much  dependence  upon 
myself  and  my  own  wisdom.  I  know  now 
where  I  fell  short  of  the  high  standards  of  good 
which  I  set  up  for  others.  On  the  border  of  the 
dark  valley,  Hugh,  the  veil  falls  away  from  our 
eyes,  and  we  see  every  thing  so  clearly.  It  is  fit 
now,  when  all  else  have  failed  me,  that  I  should 
have  non^  to  turn  to  or  trust'  in  at  the  last  but 
you.  Shall  I  confess  it,  boy  ?  you  are  near  to 
my  heart ;  yon  have  been  always  from  the  night 
that  first  brought  na  together.'* 

Hugh's  breast  heaved,  and  he  bent  his  head 
to  hide  the  agitation  in  his  face  as  he  whispered, 
*'  And  I  never  to  guess  it,  uncle,  all  the  time 
that  I  was  striving  ever  so  hard  to  win  yoar  es- 
teem." 

"With  what  motive?**  asked  the  sick  man, 
with  a  strange  look  of  earnest  interest  in  the 
answer. 

"  That  I  might  be  able  to  wipe  out  any  offense 
that  my  father  may  have  given  you  in  the  post — 
perhaps  even  to  make  up  that  long  estrangement 
which'  has  been  such  a  grief  to  my  mother. 
And — and  it  was  my  ambition  to  tread  in  your 
8tep«i,  to  make  my  way  as  yon  had  made  yours, 
and  achieve  for  myself  fortune  and  position  as 
you  had  achieved  them." 

Daniel  Oawton  sighed,  and  his  fingers  clung 
yearningly  to  the  warm  young  hands  that  were 
pressing  his  as  though  they  would  inftiae  some 
of  their  own  vigorous  life  into  his  failing  one. 
His  voice  shook  as  he  said,  '*  Just  the  answer  I 
might  have  expected  from  one  in  whom  I  havo 
often  fancied  a  likeness  to  myself;  but  yon  must 
not  choose  the  same  path,  Hugh ;  it  is  too  bleak 
and  bare  and  hard  for  vou  to  tread.  From  mv 
own  experience,  I  tell  you  it  must  never  be  the 
same  lonely  life  for  you,  my  boy ;  not  the  same 
empty  heart  when  you  grow  old.  You  must 
love  and  marry — for  a' good  woman's  love  is  the 
truest  help  and  influence  that  a  man  can  have 
about  him  in  his  early  struggles,  and  the  best 
armor  for  him  to  wear  through  his  life.  You 
look  at  me  with  wonder,  Hugh ;  I  will  whisper 
a  secret  which,  perhaps,  you  have  not  guessed. 
I  loved  your  mother  in  th e  by-gone  days.  It  was 
not  her  fault  that  she  could  not  return  mv  love 
and  bless  my  life  as  she  has  blessed  my  brother's. 
So  fault  of  hers  that  I  had  to  stand  aside  and 
becomp  soured  and  hard  and  worldly.  No  fault 
of  hers,  God  bloss  her  I  There,  Hugh,  in  those 
few  words  yon  have  the  story  of  my  life,  except 
for  the  addition,  which  I  make  now,  that  the 
empty  place  is  filled  at  Inst,  and  what  I  have 
left  of  affection  I  give  to  her  only  son  if  he  will 
take  it,  and  like  the  stem  old  man  a  little  for 
himself.** 

"Dear  uncle." 


That  was  all  Hugh  cotild  say  from  his  full 
heart,  but  his  lips  pressed  a  reverent  kiss  upon 
that  other  helpless  hand  which  lay  out  over  the 
coverlet :  and  thus  was  confirmed  between  them 
the  subtle  bond  of  that  strong  kinship  of  nature 
which  had  always  seemed  to  draw  them  together. 
After  that  the  old  man  lay  for  a  while  silent  from 
exhaustion.  At  his  request,  Hugh  gave  him  a 
drink;  then  he  seemed  to  revive,  and  began 
again  :  "  I>on*t  be  uneasy,  Hugh.  I  see  you 
will  be  as  bad  as  Dr.  Grimes ;  but  I  promise  to 
rest  presently.  First,  there  is  something  I  want 
to  say.  Ah,  now  I  remember:  it  was  about 
your  emigration  to  Australia.  I  heard  that  it 
was  your  intention  to  go  out  there." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  it  was." 

**  But  no*  now,  Hugh ;  I  trust  that  is  all  oyer." 

"Over  for  the  present." 

"  Not  merely  for  the  present,"  interrupted  the 
old  man,  earnestly :  **  you  must  give  up  that  idea, 
Hugh;  your  duty  lies  here,  in  the  old  land. 
You  must  never  leave  it,  my  boy  ;  the  folks  at 
home  will  need  you  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  on ;  and  the  firm  of  Crawton  and  Co.  will 
need  you.  There  will  be  the  old  name  to  keep 
up.  Promise  that  you  will  do  all  this  for  my 
sake!" 

And  Hngh,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion, 
gave  the  required  promise,  full  of  wonder  at 
these  words,  which  contained  the  first  hint  that 
had  been  given  him  of  any  intentions  which,  his 
uncle  might  have  formed  in  his  favor. 

At  that  moment  Dr.  Grimes,  fearful  and  anx- 
ious for  his  patient,  came  back,  and  the  talk  be- 
tween uncle  and  nephew  ended  for  the  time ; 
but  Daniel  Crowton,  with  characteristic  perver- 
sity, would  not  allow  Hugh  to  leave  him,  but 
kept  him  by  his  bed-side,  as  though  it  soothed 
him  to  know  that  he  was  there. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

A  SEABCH  AND  ITB  JIBS17LT8. 

Mabk  Dansoic  locked  himself  in  the  library, 
where  he  passed  the  evening,  with  no  other 
company  than  his  own  bitter  thoughts.  At  the 
usuflil  hour  he  had  the  supper-tray  brought  in, 
but  sent  it  away  with  its  contents  nearly  un- 
touched, then  turned  the  key  again  between 
himself  and  the  outward  world,  and  relapsed  into 
his  gloomy  reverie — a  keen,  anxious  study  of 
his  position  from  every  point  of  view,  brooding 
over  what  he  considered  his  defeat. 

Mark  sat  thus  nntil  all  waking  sounds  were 
hushed,  and  the  house  buried  in  silence.  The 
stable  clock  was  striking  twelve  when  he  rose, 
gave  himself  a  shake,  as  though  he  wished  to 
have  practical  evidence  that  he  was  still  awake . 
with  all  his  senses  on  the  alert.  He  counted 
the  strokes  of  the  clock  with  mechanical  precis- 
ion, and  looked  curiously  round  the  spacious 
room,  which  had  no  other  light  than  that  of 
the  reading-lamp,  which  threw  a  circle  of  illu- 
mination about  the  table  and  the  place  where 
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be  stood,  leaving  the  vest  of  the  room  in  partial 
ehadow. 

Within  the  last  few  minutes  an  idea  had 
flashed  upon  his  mind — a  bold  idea,  which  he 
was  at  first  almost  afraid  to  encoarage,  but  which 
was  now  rapidly  assuming  definite  form.  He 
had  conceived  the  design  of  obtaining  for  him- 
self a  sight  of  his  unclean  will  as  it  now  stood,  if 
it  were  possible  to  accomplish  the  thing  by  any 
means  that  insured  sajfety  and  success,  for  he 
had  a  firmly-rooted  conviction  that  certain  alter- 
ations had  been  made  materially  affecting  his 
own  interests. 

Only  a  few  minntes  did  Mark  pause  to  delib- 
erate and  take  counsel  with  himself.  He  listen- 
ed cautiously  at  the  door  to  be  sure  that  all  was 
still  in  the  house,  then  stole  to  the  window  which 
opened  on  the  terrace,  and  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  grounds.  He  thrust  aside  the  heavy 
curtains,  and  with  an  odd  mixture  of  irresolution, 
in  the  midst  of  his  reckless  desperation,  stood 
some  moments  cooling  his  hot  forehead  against 
the  window-glass  and  looking  out.  He  design- 
ed that  interval  as  breathing-time — ^a  sort  of 
preparation  for  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

At  last  he  turned,  dropped  his  hold  of  the 
curtain,  and  went  slowly  back  to  the  table,  with  a 
curious  set  look  about  his  lips ;  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  how  to  act.  Opening  from  the  library 
was  a  secret  closet,  fitted  with  shelves  and  an 
iron 'safe,  possibly  intended  as  a  repository  for 
plate,  family  deeds,  and  valuable  papers.  This 
closet  was  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  its  ex- 
istence could  not  be  suspected  by  the  uninitia- 
ted ;  the  door,  forming  a  portion  of  the  library 
shelves,  fastened  with  a  spring,  and,  when  closed, 
defying  detection  from  any  but  those  acquainted 
with  the  secret.  It  was  there  that  Daniel  Craw- 
ton  was  accustomed  to  keep  his  will,  a  draft  of 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  law- 
yer. 

Towards  this  ingenious  hiding-place  Mark 
Danson  now  turned  his  attention;  creeping 
across  the  floor  with  stealthy  steps,  now  and  then 
stopping  to  listen,  and  moving  on  again  when 
his  ears  assured  him  that  he  had  no  interruption 
to  fear.  His  fingers,  familiar  with  the  trick, 
were  not  long  in  finding  the  concealed  spring ; 
the  door  swung  noiselessly  back,  disclosing,  in 
place  of  the  goodly  show  of  learning  in  those  im- 
pressive tomes  and  folios,  an  open  space  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright. 

He  had  retraced  his  steps  for  the  lamp,  and 
was  returning  with  it  in  his  hand,  when  a  new 
source  of  perplexity  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
not  the  key  of  the  safe  wherein  the  will  was  de- 
posited. He  reflected  that,  as  the  place  must 
have  been  visited  that  day,  Dr.  Grimes  might 
probably  have  the  key  in  his  custody,  as  he  en- 
joyed a  large  share  of  Daniel  Crawton's  confi- 
dence, and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will. 
But  this  gave  him  even  less  hope  of  securing  its 
possession.  There  was  no  chance  in  that  house, 
surrounded  as  it  was  by  such  a  fence  of  safe- 
guards and  precautions — ^no  chance,  he  repeated* 
bitterly,  of  being  able  even  to  manage  the  piracy 


of  a  bunch  of  keys  withont  discovery.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Had  he  advanced  thus  far,  to 
fail  on  the  brink  of  success,  when  every  thing  else 
favored  his  purpose  ?  After  all,  it  was  not  one 
which  he  need  be  ashamed  to  own.  He  had  no 
sinister  designs  upon  that  will,  vexations  and  un- 
just as  it  might  prove  to  be  against  him — no  in- 
tention of  tampering  with  it  in  any  way ;  only  a 
wish  to  read  for  himself,  and  learn  to  what  extent 
the  old  merchant  had  carried  his  resentment. 

But  all  this  reasoning  did  not  advance  him  a 
step  nearer  to  the  gaining  of  his  purpose.  He 
liastily  decided  that  to  think  of  procuring  the  key 
from  Dr.  Grimes  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
He  had  only  one  hope.  It  had  been  his  practice 
to  cany  about  with  him  certain  duf^cates  of  his 
uncle's  private  keys,  which  he  h^d  managed  to 
get  made  for  his  own  use.  There  was  just  a 
chance  that  one  of  these  might  do  service  in  this 
instance,  and  procure  for  him  access  to  the  safe. 
He  resolved  to  try.  There  was  no  other  alter'- 
native  now,  except  to  give  up  his  desire,  which 
he  could  not  be  content  to  do.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hurried  search  throi)gh  his  pockets,  he 
found  what  he  required ;  but  his  hands,  trem- 
bling with  eagerness,  bungled  in  their  task ;  even 
in  the  act  of  sorting  the  keys  for  one  likely  to 
fit  the  lock  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  open,  he 
let  them  drop  from  his  hold,  falling  on  the  floor 
with  a  sharp  clang  that  sounded  strangely  in  the 
midnight  stillness,  and  to  his  startled  apprehen- 
sion seemed  to  be  given  back  in  a  dozen  betray- 
ing echoes.  He  picked  up  the  keys,  his  hands 
shaking  more  than  ever,  and  the  dew  of  fear 
rising  on  his  forehead,  as  he  cast  guilty  glances 
over  his  shoulder  towards  the  library,  as  though 
he  feared  to  meet  the  stem  gaze  of  Daniel  Craw- 
ton  suddenly  confronting  him,  and  to  hear  again 
that  voice,  ever  so  relentless  against  wrong-do- 
ing, denouncing  his  new  treason. 

**I  am  making  an  idiot  of  myself  to-night," 
he  whispered,  his  parched  lips  clinging  together 
in  his  excitement  as  his  hands  groped  nervously 
about  the  lock.  At  that  moment  there  was  a 
knocking  at  the  library  door.  This  unlooked-^ 
for  interruption*  came  upon  him  like  a  shock,  for 
his  nerves  were  partially  unstrung  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  last  few  days.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  superstitious  in  his  confusion  and 
dismay.  He  gave  a  violent  start  back,  again 
dropping  his  keys.  He  was  too  much  agitated 
and  bewildered  to  remember  any  thing  about  the 
safety  of  the  dangerous  spirit-lamp,  which  he  had 
carried  in  from  the  library  and  placed  on  a  shelf 
near,  the  better  to  assist  him  in  his  search 
among  the  papers.  He  had  lighted  a  wax  ta- 
per, which,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  had  then 
in  his  hand.  His  account  of  the  accident  was 
always  confused,  he  could  never  explain  exactly 
how  it  occurred,  except  that  his  arm  must,  in 
some  way,  have  come  in  contact  with  the  lamp. 
He  heard  a  sudden  noise  like  the  snap  of  a  pis- 
tol, then  the  shivering  of  glass  as  the  broken 
lamp  fell  against  him,  sending  over  his  dress  a 
stream  of  the  inflammable  fluid,  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  lighted  taper,  became  a  fold 
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of  flame,  wrapping  him  in  a  fierj  embrace ;  then, 
he  was  conscioas  of  a  quick  smarting  flash  and 
pain  in  his  eyes.  After  that,  it  was  all  darkness 
and  agony,  through  which  he  distinctly  heard 
still  the  knocking  at  the  door,  kept  np  in  a  suc- 
cession of  sharp,  irregular  raps.  He  had  locked 
the  door,  thus  by  his  own  act  cutting  himself  off 
from  deliverance. 

Now  a  new  horror  seised  him.  He  fancied, 
from  the  suffocating  oppression  of  the  air,  that 
the  door  of  the  closet  had  swung  back  to  its 
place.  If  this  was  the  truth,  and  the  spring 
had  closed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  it 
from  the  inside,  and  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
rescue ;  nnknown  to  any  one  in  the  house,  he 
would  die  bis  terrible  death  before  help  could 
reach  him.  He  had,  at  one  time,  said  to  himself 
that  the  place  could  be  made  a  living  tomb: 
was  it  to  be  his  own  ? 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 


MARK  8    DELIYEBBB. 


Hugh  Ckawton  readily  yielded  to  hb  uncle's 
entreaty  that  he  would  remain  at  Broombank 
for  the  present,  for  his  own  wishes  strongly  sec* 
onded  this  arrangement  as  regarded  himself. 
He  wrote  a  hasty  note,  conveying  to  his  mother 
an  intimation  of  his  intended  stay,  and  a  report 
of  the  old  man's  condition.  After  this,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  at  the  bedside,  quickly  establish- 
ing himself  in  Dr.  Grimes's  good  opinion,  and 
allaying  his  fears  for  the  welfare  of  his  patient, 
by  his  unobtrusive,  quiet  manner,  and  the  intel- 
ligent way  in  which  he  seemed  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Daniel  Crawton 
awoke  from  one  of  his  frequent  fitful  slumbers, 
to  find  his  nephew  still  patiently  sitting  beside 
him,  reading  the  Bible.  He  studied  the  young 
man  a  few  moments  before  he  gave  any  sign  that 
he  was  awake,  taking  in  a  gratified  impression 
of  the  noble  head,  and  the  grave,  bending  face, 
with  its  finely-cut  features  and  clearly-defined 
profile.  He  waa  already  growing  accustomed 
to  that  presence  in  his  room,  and  the  new  feel- 
ing of  content  which  it  brought  him. 

«*  Hugh,"  he  said,  at  last  The  sound  of  his 
voice  instantly  secured  an  attentive  and  ready 
listener.  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  little  service. 
I  have  just  remembered  that  I  left  a  pocket-book 
on  my  reading-desk  in  the  library,  the  last  morn- 
ing that  I  went  to  the  city  ;  as  it  contains  pa- 
pers of  value,  I  shonld  not  like  to  have  it  lost : 
will  you  get  it  for  me  in  the  morning?*' 

"  I  will  go  down  for  it  at  once,"  said  Hugh, 
promptly ;  and  he  went,  trusting  to  chance  to 
find  his  way  in  the  strange  house. 

This  was  the  errand  which  brought  Hqgh 
Crawton  to  the  door  of  the  library  at  the  nn- 
timely  hour  when  his  knocking  startled  the 
wretched  spy  on  the  point  of  putting  into  exe- 
cution his  dishonorable  desip^n  of  tampering 
with  the  privacy  of  the  safe — the  apparently 


trifling  incident  on  which  hnng  the  salvation  or 
sacrifice  of  a  life,  even  then  struggling  with  a 
terrible  danger  from  which  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  rescue. 

Hugh  felt  smprised  to  find  the  door  locked, 
also  that  his  repeated  knoclcing  met  with  no 
attention.  He  knew  that  the  room  was  occu- 
pied by  his  cousin,  for  early  in  the  evening  Dr. 
Grimes  had  mentioned  in  his  hearing  that  Mark 
had  locked  himself  in  the  library,  and  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  reading  rather  than  disturb 
him.  Believing  that  the  youn^  man  had  fall- 
en asleep,  and  really  anxious  as  he  was  to  re- 
gain the  pocket-book  for  his  uncle,  Hugh  crush- 
ed down  the  involuntary  feeling  which  made  him 
shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  with  Mark, 
and  redoubled  his  exertions,  raininp:  down  on 
the  door  a  shower  of  smart  rap8,  which  he  con- 
sidered clamorous  enough  to  break  in  upon  the 
dreams  of  any  natural  sleeper.  Still  no  answer. 
He  waited  a  few  seconds,  then  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, with  the  same  result.  At  last  his 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  reluctantly 
foreing  himself  to  admit  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  his  task  for  the  night,  when  suddenly  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  sounds  so  startling,  that 
for  the  moment  his  pereeptions  were  confused, 
and  his  feet  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  It  was  a  strange,  inexplicable  noise,  fol- 
lowed by  what  seemed  like  choking  cries.  Stoop- 
ing hurriedly  to  put  his  ear  to  the  key-hole,  he 
saw  beneath  the  chink  of  the  door  a  vivid  stream 
of  light.  That  was  a  revelation  which  instant- 
ly flashed  some  idea  of  the  truth  to  Hngh. 
Fire  I  Mark  had  fallen  asleep,  as  he  first  sur- 
mised, and  by  some  accident  had  set  fire  to  books 
or  papers.  But  what  were  those  cries  that  sent 
such  a  thrill  of  terror  to  his  heart  ?  If  his  cous- 
in was  awake,  why  did  he  not  make  a  struggle 
to  unlock  the  door  and  call  for  help  ?  In  vain 
Hugh  shook  the  handle  of  the  door  in  his  ex- 
citement, and  called  upon  him :  there  was  no 
reply.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Again  that  cry, 
which  now  rose  louder  and  seemed  like  a  shriek 
wrung  from  the  struggles  of  mortal  agony.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  until  Maik's  safety , 
was  secured  there  was  no  time  to  alarm  the 
house.  What  was  the  value  of  property,  in 
comparison  with  the  preservation  of  life  ? 
Every  second  was  precious — ^precious  indeed ! 
— ^if  he  could  hare  seen  the  nn happy  being  at 
that  moment,  fighting  for  breath  with  the  ener- 
gy of  desperation,  and  a  strength  that  seemed 
bom  of  madness,  apparently  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  rescue,  with  the  horror  of  a  terrible  death  stroni; 
upon  him.  Hughes  presence  of  mind  supplied 
the  answer  to  his  own  excited  question.  He 
must  force  an  entrance  into  the  room.  He  dicl 
not  waste  time  in  deliberation ;  quick  as  the 
thought  itself  came  a  suggestion  of  the  means. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  rush  to  the  hall 
door,  tear  aside  the  heavy  bolts  and  bars,  and 
once  outside,  make  a  dash  up  the  terrace  steps, 
gnided  to  the  French  window  of  the  library  by 
the  vivid  light  that  showed  even  through  the 
closed  curtains.      Finding  that  the  fastening 
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^onld  not  yield  to  liis  fierce  wrench,  he  on- 
he&itatiDgly  thrust  his  foot  through  the  great 
plate  of  glass,  broke  away  the  fragments,  with' 
stoical  indifference  to  woonds  upon  his  hands, 
and  made  one  leap  into  the  room. 

To  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  Hugh  Crawton 
would  never  forget  the  pitiable  8])ectacle  then  pre- 
sented to  his  startled  eyes,  nor  the  horror  which 
fixed  it  indelibly  upon  his  memory.  Mark^s 
fear  about  the  closing  of  the  closet  door  was, 
happily,  without  foundation,  but  in  his  blind 
struggles  the  unfortunate  man  did  not  know  it. 
He  lay  writhing  on  the  floor  singed,  blackened 
fragments  of  his  dress  clinging  about  him,  with 
hands  working  convulsively  and  eyes  wildly  fix- 
ed, their  strained  pupils  dilated  with  the  inten- 
sity of  physical  suffering.  Contact  with  the 
carpeted  fioor  had  extinguished  the  flames,  but  a 
portion  of  the  book -shelves  behind  him  had 
caught  fire.  That  was  the  light  which  Hugh 
had  seen.  Fortunately,  it  had  not  as  yet  spread 
too  far  for  him  to  succeed  in  smothering  it  out  by 
the  energetic  application  of  the  heavy  hearth-mg. 

When  there  was  nothing  further  to  fear  from 
the  smoking  charred  mass,  he  puUed  vigorously 
at  the  bell  to  rouse  the  servants  and  summon 
Dr.  Grimes,  whose  medical  services  would  be  in 
immediate  requisition,  for  he  feared  his  cousin*s 
injuries  were  very  seripus.  Then  he  knelt  down 
by  the  prostrate  man,  whose  low,  gasping  moans 
wrung  his  heart  with  pity. 

**  Water — water,"  was  the  almost  inarticulate 
murmur  ;  '*  I — I  am  stifling ;  give  me  drink  be- 
fore I  choke." 

Hugh  looked  ronnd,  and  was  glad  to  see  a 
water-bottle  and  glass  on  tlie  table.  He  seized 
them,  and  gently  raiding  Mark^s  head,  held  the 
precious  draught  to  his  lips,  and  pouring  some 
drops  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  laid  them 
npon  his  forehead. 

''Thanks — thanks*,  yon  have  saved  me.  I 
was  afraid  that  I  was  shut  in  therewith  the  fire, 
and  it  would  be  my  tomb ;.  but  the  other  door 
was  locked;  I  did  it  myself.  Who  are  yon? 
and  how  did  you  get  here?'*  The  broken 
words  came  with  difficulty,  interrupted  by  gasps 
of  pain. 

The  cousin  answered,  *'  I  am  Hugh  Crawton, 
and  I  came  in  by  a  way  which  I  made  myself 
through  the  window.*' 

A  spasm  convnlscd  the  face  of  Mark  for  an 
instant.  ' '  Hugh  Crawton,"  he  muttered,  faint- 
ly ;  "  Hugh  my  deliverer!  I  can  not  see,  but 
I  know  the  voice.  You,  of  all  others,  to  come  to 
me.  knowing  how  I  have  wronged  you,  and  that 
I  am  your  enemy  !" 

Hugh  replied,  gently,  "This  is  an  occapion 
to  banish  all  such  reminiscences,  and  sink  every 
other  feeling  but  that  of  pity.  I  see  in  you  now 
only  a  fellow-creature,  suffering  and  in  need." 

'*  Do  you  mean  that,  Hugh  Crawton  ?  Ah  ! 
I  knew  yon  were  always  a  good  fellow ;  and  as 
T  often  said,  I  should  have  liked  you  if  you  had 
been  any  body  ^Ise.  Water — give  me  more 
drink!" 

Hugh  did  as  he  was  desired,  at  the  same  time 


trying  to  raise  Mark  ;  but  the  movement,  gentle 
as  it  was,  elicited  a  scream  of  pain. 

*'  Don't^ — don*t  touch  me,  Hugh  !  I  can  not 
bear  it ;  let  me  lie  here ;  but  tell  me,  what  dam- 
age has  the  fire  done?" 

"Nothing  that  can  not  soon  be  replaced," 
said  Hugh ;  '  *  only  a  small  portion  of  the  shelves ; 
it  has  not  spi-ead  far." 

"  Is  it  over  the  door  of  the  closet?** 

"Yes." 

Mark  moaned.  "Then  it  will  get  to  his 
ears,  and  be  put  down  to  the  long  list  which  he 
has  now  against  me ;  for  he  will  know  that  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  the  will.** 

He  might  have  betrayed  more  of  his  secrets 
to  the  ears  of  the.  wondering,  agitated  listener, 
but  at  that  moment  hurrying  steps  were  heard 
in  the  passage,  and  Hugh  had  to  hasten  to  un- 
lock the  door,  giving  admittance  to  Dr.  Grimes, 
with  a  a  face  full  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  follow- 
ed by  Mrs.  Crane,  the  butler,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  the  hastily-roused  servants,  who  came 
tremblingly  in  the  train,  their  fears  magnifying  > 
all  the  casualties  that  could  possibly  occur  to 
a  gentleman's  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Dr.  Grimes  examined  Mark's  injuries,  shook  his 
head  to  Hugh,  and  emphatically 'pronounced  it 
a  serious  case.  Under  his  direction  (with  as 
much  care  and  speed  as  it  was  possible  to  use 
under  the  circumstances)  the  unfortunate  young 
man  was  moved  to  his  own  room.  And  thus, 
before  the  day  dawned,  there  was  another  in- 
valid, and  one  more  chamber  of  sufiering,  in  that 
stately  house. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


HIS  KURSE. 


"  Then  yon  have  made  up  your  mind,  Nel- 
ly?*' 

"Yes,  dear  father.'* 

"To  leave  me,  and  go  to  him ?** 

"It  is  my  duty  to  watch  beside  my  husband 
in  this  time  of  his  need — the  duty  that  every 
wife  takes  upon  herself  with  her  marriage-vows ; 
and  yon  know  he  has  sent  for  me.  We  have 
heard  how  serious  his  case  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctors.  Father,  you  would  not  have  me 
disregard  what  may  be  the  summons  of  a  dying 
man  ;  no,  I  feel  that  I  must  go." 

"To  stay  how  long,  my  dear?" 

"  As  long  as  he  needs  me — to  his  last  hour, 
if  it  be  God's  will  to  take  him, "she  answered, 
with  a  solemn  shade  on  her  sweet  face. 

"But  think  how  unworthy  he  is,  Nelly;  how 
badiv  he  has  acted  to  every  one  connected  with 
him.'" 

"  But  that  does  not  absolve  me  from  my  vows, 
father,  nor  release  me  from  my  duty  as  a  wife : 
it  is  still  plain  before  me.  For  the  rest,  he  has 
to  answer  not  to  man,  but  to  his  Maker.  Oh, 
father,  if  we  have  such  stem  judgment  for  each 
other's  trespasses,  how  may  we  expect  to  be 
dealt  with  in  our  turn,  when  it  comes  to  the 
great  day  of  reckoning  for  all  ?.'' 
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words  which  Mark  dropped  aboat  the  will ;  but 
with  characteristic  generosity,  he  always  spared 
him  to  his  uncle  on  that  point. 

Mark  lay  on  his  bed  of  pain  moaning  at  in- 
tervals, with  his  bandaged  eyes  turned  towards 
the  door,  apparently  listening  to  every  passing 
sound.  At  last  he  heard  whispering  voices,  and 
a  footstep  which  he  had  not  recognized  before. 
Then  he  knew  that  Eleanor  had  come  at  his 
wish. 

It  was  a  strange,  sad  meeting.  Eleanor 
pressed  her  hands  upon  her  beating  heart,  and 
bent  her  head  for  a  moment  as  if  silently  invok- 
ing a  blessing  on  the  purpose  for  which  she  had 
come,  and  for  the  poor  maimed  one,  whose  con- 
dition was  sufficient  to  disarm  in  her  woman's 
heart  all  rtsentfnl  memory  of  the  wrongs'  which 
he  h&d  done  against  her  and  others. 

Then  with  a  noiseless  movement,  her  soft 
stuif  dress  making  no  rustle  as  she  stirred,  Elea- 
nor passed  round  to  his  bedside  and  with  her 
preat  wistful  eyes  looking  tearfully  at  him,  touch- 
ed his  hand  with  a  low-spoken,  '*  I  am  hero, 
Mark." 

That  was  all  she  said.  No  tone  of  reproach 
for  the  past  unkindness  and  neglect,  which  she  re- 
membered not  against  him  now.  No  casting- 
up  to  him  of  the  shadow  which  he  had  thrown 
across  her  life,  and  the  wounds  of  outraged  love 
and  broken  trust  which  her  heart  would  carry 
to  the  end.  But  it  needed  no  accusing  words 
from  her  to  point  the  arrows  which  his  own  con- 
science was  making  for  his  torture  as  he  lay. 
Enough  that  she  was  there — the  wife  whom  he 
had  slighted,  ready  to  be  his  nurse  and  comfort- 
er in  this  his  time  of  humiliation  and  sorest  need 
— faithful  and  true  to  the  end,  the  tender,  loyal 
heart  which  he  had  so  blindly  thrust  from  him. 

'^Eleanor,  my  wife,  I  was  afraid  yon  would 
not  come  near  me ;  I  deserve  that  you  should 
not." 

*'  It  was  my  duty  to  be  here,  if  you  wished  it, 
Mark." 

^*  Ah,  yes ;  I  might  have  known  that  would 
bring  you,  even  if  the  old  love  were  dead,  as  it 
must  be  now,  after  all  that  I  have  done  to  crush 
it.  I  deserve  that  it  should  be  only  duty  that 
brings  you  to  me  now ;  I  deserve  to  mourn  for 
the  loss  of  that  which  I  would  not  have.  Oh, 
Nelly !  if  I  could  but  undo  the  past !  You  said 
once,  if  I  had  only  a  true  man's  heart,  and  nO 
hope  but  my  own  labor,  how  you  could  have 
worked  and  endured  for  my  sake.  I  realize  all, 
now  that  it  is  teo  late.  You  said  also  that  my 
uncle's  wealth  had  been  my  bane :  that  was  true 
Nelly." 

It  was  so  long  since  he  had  used  the  familiar 
abbreviation  of  her  name,  which  belonged  to  the 
early  days  of  their  love,  when  pet  words  were 
not  so  strange  upon  his  lips.  Eleanor's  heart 
swelled,  and  some  quiet  tears  fell  on  Mark's  hand 
which  still  rested  upon  hers.  He  seemed  much 
troubled. 

"  Tears,  Nelly ;  those  should  not  be  for  me, 
who  have  made  you  shed  so  many.  Poor  girl ! 
your  Either  said  right :  it  was  the  darkest  day  of 
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your  life  when  you  met  me.'*  The  low  groan  at 
that  moment  forced  from  him  was  not  entirely 
caused  by  his  physical  suiferings,  acute  as  they 
were ;  he  was  enduring  another  kind  of  pain. 
He  continued :  **  But,  now — will  you  forget  and 
forgive,  Nelly  ?" 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  answered  the  last 
gasping  appeal.  '*  I  can  not  promise  to  forget, 
Mark,  for  it  is  beyond  my  power.  I  would,  if  I 
could,  have  back  my  first  unshaken  faith  in  you, 
and  all  the  confidence  of  the  old  days ;  but  I  can 
not,  any  more  than  I  can  put  life  and  bloom 
into  a  dead  flower :  yet  I  foigive  you  from  my. 
heart." 

"You  do?" 

"  Yes,  freely  and  fully." 

'*You  are  here  to  stay  with  me?"  was  his 
^ext  anxious  query. 

"  Yes,  to  stay  and  be  your  nurse  ;  it  was  for 
that  I  came." 

Thus,  with  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  grave 
fiftlling  between  them,  husband  and  wife  were  re- 
united at  last. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THBOUGH  THE  DARK  YALLET. 

At  last  George  Danson  had  paid  his  visit  to 
Broombank.  During  his  interview  with  Daniel 
Crawton  he  learned  that  his  son  was  dying,  and 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  they  were 
once  more  brought  together.  None  were  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting  except  Eleanor,  whom  Mark 
did  not  like  to  be  absent  from  his  side  for  a  mo- 
ment. Hugh  could  only  guess  what  passed  be- 
tween them,  but  he  was  glad  to  know  that  father 
and  son  were  reconciled  to  each  other.  This 
was  true.  George  Danson  went  from  that  sick- 
room full  of  softened  thoughts  about  the  dying, 
whom  from  that  day  he  resolved  to  think  of  only 
as  the  faiir-haired  baby-boy  that  he  left  behind 
in  England. 

The  day  succeeding  his  visit  found  the  suffer- 
er so  much  worse,  that  the  doctors  limited  the 
probable  duration  of  the  feeble  span  of  life  only 
to  hours.  It  was  visible  to  all  that  he  was 
drawing  very  near  to  tlie  "  dark  valley,"  To- 
wards evening  he  roused  a  little.  It  was  in 
that  momentary  flash  of  reviving  strength  that 
he  petitioned  to  see  his  uncle,  and  Daniel  Craw- 
ton, assisted  by  Hugh  and  Dr.  Grimes,  tottered 
feebly  to  his  nephew's  bedside,  to  give  the  for^ 
giveness  that  he  prayed  for,  and  do  what  he 
could  to  lighten  the  last  hours  of  the  troubled 
spirit.  It  was  then  that  he  took  leave  of  Mark, 
feeling  that  another  sun  would  not  rise  for  him. 

At  last  the  trving  scene  was  over,  and  the 
dying  man,  by  his  own  desire,  was  left  alone 
with  his  devoted  nurse.  The  bandage  had  been 
removed  from  one  of  his  eyes,  in  which  the  sight 
had  been  preserved,  just  enough  to  give  him 
what  he  craved — a  parting  glimpse  of  the  face 
of  that  one  tireless  watcher,  who  ministered  to 
him  as  only  a  loving  woman  could.  He  had 
learned  to  distinguish  before  all  the  rest  that 
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velvet  tread,  and  the  cool,  light  hand  that  ef- 
fected sach  marvels  of  Boftness  and  comfort  with 
his  pillows,  and  fluttered  aboat  him  with  the 
nameless  tenderness  of  touch  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake  for  that  of  a  strange  hand. 
Nothing  left  to  him  bat  this,  from  the  wreck  of 
all  the  ambitious  dreams  which  had  crumbled 
into  ashes  at  his  feet !  Every  thing  else  turned 
into  <<  Dead  Sea  Fruit,"  and  no  hold  left  for  him 
in  the  world  that  was  fast  receding  from  him — 
only  this  much-enduring  woman's  heart,  which 
he  had  ever  set  aside  and  undervalued  until 
now.  It  was  a  touching  picture,  that  wife- 
nurse,  as  he  saw  her  flitting  about  his  room,  or 
bending  over  his  bed,  with  such  a  light  of  ear- 
nest pitv  in  her  eyes ;  her  pale,  pure  face  and 
sunny  hair  making  such  brightness  in  the  dim 
room.  Then  he  wondered,  within  himself,  what 
bad  made  him  so  blind  to  her  beauty  and  good- 
ness, and  how  he  had  ever  come  to  be  estranged 
from  her. 

"  Too  good  for  me,  Nelly — always  too  good. 
Tour  heart  ought  to  be  stone  towards  me  now, 
my  poor  patient  girL  that  I  tried  so  sorely.'* 

That  was  the  burden  of  the  piteous  lament 
which  often  stole  on  Eleanor's  ears,  in  the  si- 
lence of  those  midnight  watches,  when  her  heart 
was  sending  up  prayers  for  her  husband  that  the 
burden  might  be  lifted  from  his  conscience,  and 
his  soul  led  to  the  mercy-seat.  Who  shall  say 
that  those  petitions  went  up  in  vain  before  the 
^^  great  white  throne,"  where  there  is  joy  over 
*'  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ?" 

"  Nelly,  where  are  you  ?" 

**  Here,  Mark ;  I  have  never  left  you." 

She  had  been  mixing  some  cordial,  and  stood 
by  his  pillow  with  the  glass  in  her  hand.  There 
was  an  altered  look  on  his  face,  and  something 
in  the  sound  of  his  voice  startled  her. 

"  Are  you  worse,  Mark  ?" 

'*  No ;  better,  I  think,  for  the  pain  is  gone ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  getting  dark  and  cold.  What 
is  the  hour?" 

"About  ten." 
*"     "So late— or,  I  should  say,  so  early !    Nelly, 
come  nearer — lay  your  hand  here  on  my  head ; 
I — I  want  to  say  something." 

She  had  difficulty  in  catching  distinctly  the 
low,  broken  words. 

**  My  wife,  you  say  that  you  forgive  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Mark." 

"  And  Hugh  Crawton  has  forgiven,  he  told 
me  so,  and  the  old  man  also ;  if  it  could  all  come 
oyer  again,  I  —  I  think  it  would  be  different. 
Nelly,  it  cuts  me  keener  than  if  you  had  all 
cast  me  out  from  among  you.  Tell  your  father 
that  I  have  spoken,  and  he  will  be  taken  back 
— the  office  when  I — I — " 

Here  the  words  sunk  into  inarticulate  mur- 
murs. Eleanor  had  become  alarmed,  and  rang 
the  bell.  She  did  not  know  how  near  was  even 
then  the  wing  of  the  death-an^el,  and  that  the 
shadow  which  had  fallen  on  his  face  was  that 
of  the  coming  change.  Before  the  bell  was  an- 
swered he  had  fallen  into  a  stupor  of  parti a1 
iil^ensibility,  from  which  he  did  not  arouse  until 


near  midnight.  Dr.  Grimes  and  Mr.  Poynts 
were  both  in  attendance  at  his  bedside.  Now 
and  then  his  hand  moved  over  the  coverlet,  as 
if  in  search  of  something,  until  Eleanor,  mute- 
ly interpreting  the  sign,  let  her  fingers  steal  iDto 
his  clasp. 

Those  nearest  toiiim  heard  at  last  a  murmur : 
"  Nelly — wife — ask  God  to  forgive  all !" 

Those  were  nearly  his  last  words.  So  the 
tide  of  life  ebbed  out  for  him.  He  died  before 
daybreak,  with  the  hand  of  the  woman  who  had 
loved  him  so  faithfully  still  held  in  his  cling:ing 
clasp,  and  her  tearful  face  bowed  down  beside 
him.  And  thus  the  wife  kept  true  to  her  own 
high  sense  of  duty ;  and  the  light  of  her  long- 
slighted  love,  steadfast  to  the  end,  abided  with 
him,  even  "through  the  dark  valley." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


lUBCONCILED. 


It  was  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mark  Dan- 
son,  'and  life  at  Broombank  was  flowing  on  in 
the  old  tranquil  current;  the  agitated  eddies 
which  had  troubled  the  stream  were  smoothed 
away,  leaving  it  apparently  calm  as  before. 
The  young  widow  had  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  having  received  much  kindly  notice  from 
Daniel  Crawton,  who  would  always  honor  her 
for  her  devotion  to  her  dying  husband.  As 
Mark  had  promised  Eleanor,  Giles  Royton  was 
restored  to  his  old  place  in  the  office  without 
comment  of  any  kind ;  and  as  he  prudently  kept 
his  own  counsel  on  the  subject,  according  to  that 
secretive  habit  for  which  his  fellow-clerks  con- 
demned him,  they  never  succeeded  in  getting  at 
the  real  cause  of  his  absence  and  return. 

The  old  merchant's  recovery  was  still  steadily 
progressing.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  able 
to  extend  his  carriage  airings  about  the  village 
to  drives  into  the  city,  and  periodical  visits  to 
his  beloved  counting-house,  in  which  he  found 
such  strange  attraction ;  clinging  to  it  with  a 
sort  of  affection,  as  the  battle-ground  of  his 
world-struggles  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  and 
successes. 

After  that  there  came  a  proud  day  for  Hugh 
Crawton,  when  he  re-entered  the  counting-house 
which  he  had  left  under  such  different  auspices 
— re-entered  it  with  his  name  cleared,  and  his 
character  thoroughly  vindicated  from  the  faint- 
est breath  of  suspicion — a  proud  day  when  he 
stood  among  those  who  had  been  his  fellow-work- 
ers, holding  up  his  noble  head,  and  winning 
good  opinions  from  all  by  his  frank,  kindly  bear- 
ing. There  was  not  one  among  them  who  was 
not  glad  when  it  became  known  that  he  was 
coming  back,  not  as  cashier,  but  to  take  Mark 
Danson's  place  as  junior  partner. 

Thus  was  the  sky  clearing  in  the  dawn  of 
brighter  days  for  that  poor  branch  of  the  Craw- 
ton family,  who  had'  so  long  struggled  on  and 
taken  their  by-path  in  the  shadow.  The  hl<!h- 
souled  Christian  mother  accepted  it  as  an  answer 
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to  her  prayers,  rejoicing  more  over  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  son^s  innocence,  than  the  worldly 
prosperity  which  it  promised  to  bring  with  it. 
And  Margaret  hailed  the  good  news  about  her 
brother  with  flushed  cheeks  and  brightening 
eyes ;  for  the  passing  away  of  that  dark  cloud 
would  remove  the  barrier  which  her  own  reso- 
lution had  placed  between  herself  and  happiness 

as  the  wife  of  Charles  Rivers. 

*         *        «         *        *        *         * 

It  was  a  morning  of  unusual  excitement  for 
Chriss — excitement  curiously  blended  with  pleas- 
ure and  vexation :  pleasure,  because  she  liked 
to  see  the  Broom  bank  carriage  at  her  master's 
door,  and  derived  a  degree  of  satisfaction  from 
the  idea  that  the  dwellers  in  that  unpretending 
little  street  would  be  lost  in  envious  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  carriage,  coachman,  and  sleek,  pranc- 
ing horses,  with  their  glittering  harness,  in  the 
whole  of  which  imposing  spectacle  the  old  serv- 
ant enjoyed  a  certain  sort  of  proprietorship; 
but  her  vexation  extended  over  a  wider  arejE^ 
and  embraced  a  variety  of  irritating  causes.  It 
was  one  of  her  standard  grievances  that  her  be- 
loved mistress  should  have  chosen  the  wrong 
brother  when  it  was  well  known  that  she  might 
have  had  her  choice  between  them.  So  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  the  house  to  which  she 
had  attached  herself,  Chriss  always  resented  any 
assertion  of  the  wealth  of  Daniel  Crawton,  whom 
she  could  never  forgive  for  the  superiority  and 
worldly  pre-eminence  over  his  brother,  though 
personally  she  did  not  hold  her  master  in  very 
high  respect ;  it  was  simply  a  reflection  of  that 
with  which  she  invested  her  mistress. 

The  morning  in  question  was  to  be  memora- 
ble to  the  Crawtons.  It  was  not  merely  the 
stopping  of  the  Broombank  carriage  at  the  door 
which  had  startled  the  old  servant  out  of  her 
usual  groove,  thrown  her  master  into  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement,  and  called  up  a  warmer 
color  to  Margaret's  fair  cheek.  They  were  used 
lo  the  sight  of  the  carriage,  for  when  Hugh  paid 
his  home  visits  his  uncle  always  insisted  upon 
his  using  that  mode  of  conveyance.  But  that 
morning  he  did  not  come  alone  ;  Daniel  Craw- 
ton had  surprised  his  nephew  by  unexpectedly 
announcing  his  intention  to  accompany  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  your  father,  Hugh — to 
make  peace  if  he  will  have  it.  We  two,  the 
last  of  our  family  line,  should  not  go  down  t6 
the  grave  at  enmity  with  each  other.  Tou  said 
that  our  estrangement  had  been  a  grief  to  your 
mother,  my  boy:  I  should  have  known  that 
years  ago,'* 

Thus  it  was  that  Daniel  Crawton  crossed 
Robert's  threshold  for  the  first  time  since  his 
marriage,  and  the  brothers  met  after  their  sepa- 
ration of  half  a  lifetime. 

Before  the  old  merchant  reached  the  sofa,  his 
quick,  intelligent  glance  had  taken  in  eveiy 
thing  around  him  :  shabby  furniture,  threadbare 
carpet,  and  the  pervading  air  of  painfully  care- 
ful preservation,  which  made  his  heart  ache  with 
a  sudden  pang — for  those  simple  details  told  him 
the  story  of  their  poverty  more  forcibly  than  it 


could  have  been  put  into  words!  If  he  had 
wanted  a  conflrmation,  he  would  have  had  it  in 
the  faces  of  the  wedded  pair,  on  whom  his  gaze 
rested  with  such  lingering  wistfulness :  the  hus- 
band worn  with  ill  health  and  habitual  fretful- 
ness,  and  the  gentle  matron,  with  her  sweet 
faded  face  telling  so  plainly  of  the  shadow  un- 
der which  she  had  lived  since  her  marriage ;  the 
woman  whom  his  proud  heart  had  almost  .wor- 
shipped in  its  time  of  youth  and  passion — the 
woman  whom  he  would  have  cherished  and 
shielded,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  That 
old  regret,  why  did  it  come  to  trouble  him  now  ? 

''Brother,  sister,  am  I  welcome?"  he  said, 
extending  his  hand  towards  them — "  welcome 
to  your  house  from  which  I  have  been  too  long 
a  stranger." 

''Yes;  too' long  a  stranger,"  repeated  the 
sweet  woman's  voice,  which  he  had  heard  so 
seldom  since  the  days  when  it  made  the  music 
of  life  for  him.  "  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  for 
this  reunion  between  you  two,  Daniel  Crawton ; 
it  seemed  such  an  unnatural  feud  for  brothers 
to  keep  up  through  their  lives.*' 

"  Tou  are  right,  Mary,"  he  said,  turning  to 
her  with  strange  humility;  "and  I,  the  oldest 
and  strongest,  have  been  most  to  blame ;  per- 
haps I  expected  too  much  from  human  nature. 
No  matter ;  we  have  not  to  do  with  the  i>a8t 
now,  but  only  with  the  few  brighter  days  that 
may  still  be  left  to  us.** 
.    «*  My  brother  Dan— ** 

But  the  speaker  went  on,  without  seeming  to 
hear  those  murmured  words,  "  Robert,  as  boys 
we  had  not  many  quarrels  on  our  own  account, 
but  what  we  had  I  remember  we  used  to  make 
up  quickly.  As  men,  we  have  been  wanting  in 
that  wisdom.  There  was  fault  on  both  sides ; 
on  mine  the  most,  for  I  ought  to  have  led  the 
way  for  you.  It  was  pride  that  came  from  the 
old  family  stock,  and  which  we  turned  to  a  bad 


use. 


t» 


Robert  Crawton  had  no  strong  feelings  where- 
with to  feed  even  his  resentments.  Completely 
subdued  by  those  words  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  said,  his  spirit  went  down  fiX 
once  before  his  brother. 

"  Let  us  fancy  we  are  boys  again,  and  make 
it  up,  Dan.  Whenever  I  have  any  dreams 
about  yon,  you  are  always  a  boy  thrashing  the 
other  fellows  for  me,  just  as  yon  used.*' 

A  faint  ray  of  light  rippled  over  the  mer- 
chant's face  at  this  remembrance,  while  Robert 
let  his  delicate  hand  close  over  that  which  was 
now  a  second  time  extended  to  him;  and 
prompted  by  a  happy  thought,  he  took  that  of 
his  wife,  and  laid  it  on  their  re-united  hands, 
saying,  "You  are  very  like  our  old  father, 
Dan ;  and  I  am  glad  you  came ;  it  seems  like 
bringing  back  our  best  days.** 

"  We  have  now  a  new  link  between  us,"  said 
the  elder  brother,  pointing  to  Hugh — "  your  son 
Robert,  and  the  noblest  Crawton  of  them  all- 
one  who  will  do  more  honor  to  the  old  name 
than  either  you  or  I." 

*         ♦'        *         *         *         *       .j^i 
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Truly  it  wai  &  moniinKof  intense excitament 
lo  l^hrisB,  who  horered  aboat  the  kilchsn  BUirs 
and  the  passages  in  a  state  of  helpless  mTStifi- 
Ctttiou  as  to  what  might  be  p>ing  on  in  the  baclt 
pftflor^aow  and  then  indalging  in  spasmodic  i 
rnshe*  to  the  ilreel  door  to  stare  at  the  carriage  ] 
iind  Ihe  figure  of  Thompson  lolling  laiil;  on  his   i 
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r,  my  darling,  tell  me  how  many 
weeks  I  mast  cotiitt  befbre  the  end  of  tay 
tion — when  will  jou  let  me  free  to  cl&ini 


"It  seems  like  bringing  back 


box,  occasionBlIjcatching  falDttelf  nponihenirge 
of  a  doie  to  glance  cnrionsly  toward*  the  hoase, 
wonder  a  little  at  bis  master's  prolonged  stay, 
or  to  make  a  wild  cmsade  against  the  sumtner 
flies,  who  were  keeping  up  a  tormenting  dance 
aboat  the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  face. 


The  fair  &ce  crimmned  nnder  fais  gaae,  and 
self-conscioDS  Marfcaret  contrived  to  disgoiie  a 
tittle  confused  flutter  in  the  demure  question, 
"What  reward,  Charles?" 

"The  reward  of  my  waiting  and  of  mv  p^- 
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"I  am  afraid  that  is  a  rare  virtue;  for  jovl 
are  very  impatient  as  a  rale,  sir.*' 

He  laughed  saucily.  '*  I  beg  leave  to  reserve 
that  point  for  future  discussion,  fair  lady ;  at 
present,  I  am  not  to  be  diverted  from Biy  point." 

She  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

He  spoke  again,  his  voice  taking  a  more  ear- 
nest tone.  "  The  cloud  has  passed,  Margaret ; 
there  is  nothing  now  to  delay  our  happiness.'* 

He  knew  himself  to  be  master  of  the  position, 
and  Maiigaret  acknowledged  it  to  herself.  Even 
her  ingenious  brain  could  not  produce  a  fitting 
contradiction  of  his  unanswerable  assertion ;  and 
as  her  own  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  pleader,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  allow 
herself  ta  listen  to  his  persuasions,  and  finally 
won  to  give  the  answers  he  sought. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  evening 
Mrs.  Crawton  received  a  communication  from 
her  daughter  made  with  many  shy  smiles  and 
blushes,  by  which  it  appeared  that  importunate 
Charles  had  been  allowed  to  have  his  own  way 
and  propose  the  day  for  their  marriage.  It  was 
a  veiy  quiet  wedding,  when  it  came,  May  acting 
as  bridesmaid  for  her  friend.  Daniel  Crawton 
bestowed  a  liberal  marriage  portion  upon  his 
niece,  and  ever^  thing  seemed  to  promise  well 
for  the  happiness  of  the  young  pair. 

This  wedding  of  his  sister  proved  rather  a 
tiying  occasion  for  Hugh  Crawton.  He  o£Sci- 
ated  in  his  place  in  a  sort  of  maze  of  happy  be- 
wilderment, which  the  presence  of  May  Rivers, 
in  her  floating,  cloud-like  dress,  helped  to  com- 
plete. There  was  altogether  something  so  sug- 
gestive in  the  situation  that  it  was  nearly  fatal 
to  certain  stoical  resolutions  which  he  had  late- 
ly formed  concerning  himself  and  May.  They 
were  now  intimate  friends,  continually  thrown 
into  each  other's  society  with  the  most  favorable 
conjunction  of  circumstances  and  opportunities ; 
every  thing  to  encourage  their  provoking  tanta^ 
lizing  friendship,  which  left  all  so  indefinite,  and 
beyond  which  they  never  advanced.  May  act- 
ed and  talked  as  though  she  had  not  the  fiiintest 
suspicion  that  he  liked  her  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  young  ladies  whom  he  met ;  and,  on 
his  part,  Hugh  could  never  summon  courage  to 
whisper  one  word  of  the  declaration  which  had 
been  so  often  trembling  on  his  lips. 

But  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  mental  dis- 
quietude could  not  go  on.  There  came  a  day 
when  he  determined  to  put  his  question  to  May. 

It  was  in  the  winter  season  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rivers  had  settled  in  their  charming  Hamp- 
stead  villa,  **  quite  like  mature  married  people," 
May  said.  It  was  in  the  cosy  warmth  of  Aunt 
Lydia's  fire-lit  parlor,  where  May  was  diligent- 
ly working  at  some  marvellous  creation  in  many- 
colored  silks  and  beads.  Then  Hugh  spoke  up 
in  his  strong,  manly  way,  pouring  out  with  im- 
petuous earnestness  all  the  feelings  so  long  re- 
pressed. May  Rivers,  stealing  demure  glances 
at  him,  was  almost  startled  by  the  passion  which 
she  had  roused  in  that  deep  nature. 

"Ton  must  have  guessed  the  truth.  Miss 
Rivers — May :  I  will  call  you  by  that  name  now. 


though  you  may  deny  me  the  right  to  use  it 
ever  again." 

"You  are  very  abrupt,  Mr.  Hugh.'* 

*'  Do  I  displease  yon  ?" 

**  Perhaps  you  do,"  pouted  the  willful  beauty, 
making  little  indented  creases  in  her  white  fore- 
head, and  softly  beating  her  tiny  foot  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  something  of  defiance. 

Hugh's  cheek  paled  a  little  as  he  said,  "  Give 
me  your  answer  before  I  leave  you,  May.  I 
must  have  a  goal  to  look  forward  to,  or  lose 
sight  of  it  forever.  Tell  me  if  you  can  ever 
care  for  me  enough  to  give  me  the  hope  of  win- 
ning you." 

But  she  was  still  coy  and  provokingly  way- 
ward. 

**  Perhaps  I  do  care  just  a  little,  und  perhaps 
not  at  all." 

His  sensitive  sonl  shrank  under  her  light 
words. 

«  Don't  trifle  with  me.  May,  in  this  the  most 
serious  interest  of  my  life." 

**  I  shall  do  as  I  please,  Mr.  Hugh  Crawton." 

This  was  on  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  say  it, 
for  he  added  passionately,  "Your  next  words 
must  either  bind  me  to  you,  May,  or  send  me 
from  yon  without  hope ;  I  can  not  go  on  like 
this — can  not  be  content  with  only  friendship 
from  you." 

She  caught  the  quivering  undertone  of  pain 
in  his  voice,  and  met  the  look  in  his  eyes.  Then 
her  face  changed ;  the  white  lids  lowered  over 
the  crimson  cheeks ;  and  almost  against  her  will, 
like  some  sweet,  wild,  timorous  bird,  that  vainly 
tries  to  resist  its  capturer,  the  shy,  shrinking 
maiden  love  fluttered  out  to  him,  and  dumbly 
confessed  his  victory. 

Before  they  parted  that  night  they  were  plight- 
ed lovers,  and  ere  many  weeks  were  over  the 
dignified  spinster,  AuntLydia,  was  amazed  and 
confounded  by  being  made  a  partner  in  a  love 
secret,  and  effectually  roused  to  the  conviction 
that  her  darling  had  really  attained  to  the  estate 
of  womanhood. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
the  time  for  mellow  ripeness  in  fruit  and  flower, 
when  the  harvest  com  was  reaped,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  still  warm  and  bright  upon  the  land, 
Hugh  and  May  were  married,  to  the  great  grat- 
ification of  Daniel  Crawton,  who  rejoiced  over 
the  advent  of  his  little  saucy  favorite  as  mis- 
tress of  Broombank,  which  he  had  transferred 
to  his  nephew. 

And  now,  having  thus  far  followed  the  for- 
tunes  of  our  friends,  we  would  gladly  linger 
a  while  longer  with  them  in  these  their  brighter 
days.  But  as  this  can  not  be,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  friendly  farewell  to  each  before 
we  part  company.  The  old  merchant  kept  his 
word  with  respect  to  providing  for  the  worldly 
comfort  of  Mark  Danson's  widow,  to  whom  he 
presented  a  life-annuity,  adding  to  iJt  the  portion 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  Mark  in  the  alter- 
ed will.  Thus,  with  the  fear  of  poverty  removed 
from  her,  Eleanor  went  back  to  her  old  tranquil 
life  with  the  father  whose  good  influeace  sh^ 
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had  always  been,  only  emerging  occasionally 
into  the  outward  world  to  pay  yisits  to  her 
friends,  Margaret  and  May.  Thus,  true  daugh- 
ter, as  she  had  been  true  wife,  Eleanor  walked 
on  her  shaded  way  in  sweet  resigned  calm,  en- 
yying  not  the  brighter  light  that  fell  on  other 
paths. 

Charles  Bivers  kept  his  promise  to  George 
Danson,  to  whom  he  still  considered  himself 
under  obligation,  by  procuring  him  a  situation 
where  the  income,  though  comparatiTely  small, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  give 
him  a  chance  of  letrieyiug  some  of  his  old  er- 
rors. The  same  generous  hand  discharged  the 
debt  to  Mrs.  Dale  with  a  liberality  which  help- 
ed to  lighten  her  heart  of  many  burdening  cares. 
Fred  Dalton  left  London,  having  accepted  a 
situati3n  procured  for  him  by  a  relative  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  thus  passes  out  of  sight 

and  knowledge,  joumeyiug  on  to  the  new  life. 

*  *  *  «  *         • 

At  last  one  of  Hugh  Crawton's  dearest  wishes 
was  realized — his  mother  could  rest.  No  fur- 
tlier  need  for  her  to  toil  and  deny  herself. 
Through  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  brother, 
the  comforts  of  life  were  secured  them,  and  the 
invalid  could  have  his  wants  supplied  without 
the  necessity  of  so  many  sacrifices  from  his  wife. 
He  seemed  improving  in  health  and  spirits. 
There  was  found  to  be  no  active  disease  of  the 
lungs ;  and  with  care  it  was  predicted  that  he 
might  live  some  years.  Change  and  excite- 
ment had  done  him  good,  while  the  advent  of 
new  interests  had  taken  him  more  out  of  his 
narrow  groove,  and  the  mind  had  ceased  to  prey 
upon  itself.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Daniel 
Crawton  they  removed  to  a  pretty  cottage  near 
Broombank,  where  old  Chriss  was  superannuated 
in  favor  of  a  younger  servant,  and  much  against 
her  own  will  enforced  to  rest  like  her  mistress. 
Before  taking  leave  of  this  eccentric  old  woman, 


we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  on  the  eve 
of  her  young  master's  marriage  she  received  a 
mysterious  parcel,  addressed  to  herself,  contain- 
ing her  investment  of  capital  returned  to  her 
from  Hugh  with  compound  interest,  and  the 
addition  of  a  new  shawl  of  her  favorite  pattern 
and  color.  It  may  be  added  that  Chriss  show- 
ed her  appreciation  of  the  gift  by  wearing  it 
when  she  went  to  witness  the  wedding. 

Daniel  Crawton  bad  not  a  repetition  of  his 
first  attack,  as  Dr.  Grimes  sometimes  feared  he 
would ;  but  he  was  never  the  same  man  after 
that  shock  to  his  strength.  This  was  proved 
by  his  almost  entire  withdrawal  from  active 
business  life,  and  the  surrender  of  every  thing 
to  his  nephew.  He  was  content  now  to  stay 
at  home  to  be  nursed  by  good  Mrs.  Crane,  or 
amused  by  little  racy  word-skirmishes  with  Mrs. 
Hugh  Crawton,  such  as  had  always  delighted 
him  in  the  days  of  his  guardianship. 

And  what  of  Hugh  Crawton  in  these  adranc- 
ing  years — **  the  noblest  Crawton  of  them  all  ?" 
So  his  uncle  had  spoken  of  him,  and  not  with- 
out truth,  as  he  afterwards  proved  to  those  who 
knew  him  best.  In  his  business  relations  there 
were  none  more  honored  than  he.  It  was  known 
that  his  word  was  an  unimpeachable  thini^,  al- 
ways safe  to  tnist  in.  The  rough  discipline  of 
his  past  life  had  not  been  without  beneficial 
results ;  it  had  cut  and  polished  the  ore,  and 
helped  to  give  out  its  true  ring.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  all  his  uncle's  high  qualities  'with- 
out his  iron  hardness  of  character,  for  there 
could  not  be  a  more  sympathetic  friend  and 
helper  to  those  in  need.  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  that  paioful  passage  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, which  made  him  so  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  any  straggling  one,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  drifting  about  with  the  tide  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  had  once  been,  and  perhaps 
like  him  nndeservedly  beaten  ''Under  Foot.*' 


THE  END. 


